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lives  of  eminent  men,  who  by  their  private 
virtues  or  public  deed*,  by  the  efforts  of 
genius  or  the  impulses  of  philanthrophy, 
ex -rite  our  Bdmiration,  and  afford  examples 
for  posterity  to  emulate. 

BIOTA,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  sea-in 
sects,  of  a  cylindric,  but  variable  figure, 
with  the  tentacula  arranged  in  a  single 
series  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body.  Among  the 
several  other  species  of  this  genus  u  the 

BIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth, 
when  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 


BIPBN*NI8,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  axe 
with  a  double  edge,  one  of  which  was  used 
in  stabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting. 

BIQUAlVRATE,  in  algebra,  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  square  of  the  square ;  as,  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ;  for  2  -t-  2  it  4, 

and  4  x  4  is  equal  to  16. Biqcabbatic 

boot  of  a  number,  it  the  square  root  of  itt 
square  root :  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
81  is  3 ;  for  the  square  root  of  81  it  9,  and 

the  square  root  of  9  is  3. Biquaobatic 

bquatiob,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terms  has  four  di- 

-BtQOAOBATIC    PABABOLA,  in 


geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of  tbe  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  leg*  tending  the  same 
way. 

BIQUINTILB,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  sre  distant  from 
each  other  by  twic*  tk*  fifth  part  of  a  great 
circle,  that  is,  144  degrees. 

BIRD-BOLT,  a  small  arrow  with  three 
which  was  discharged  at  birdt  from  a 
tow.    The  bird-bolt  is  still  used  ss  a 


be  made  within  twelve  days,  or  the  king  hss 
a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases.  Tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  consists  in  collating  benefices, 
granting  institutions,  commanding  induc- 
tions, taking  care  of  the  profits  of  vacant 
benefices  for  the  use  of  the  successors,  con- 
secrating churches  and  chapels,  ordaining 
priests  and  deacons,  confirming  after  bap- 
tism, granting  administrations,  snd  taking 
probates  of  wills ;  these  parts  of  his  func- 
tion depend  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
bishop  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm* 

BISHOPS  COURT,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese, 
the  judge  whereof  is  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law;  and  if  the  diocese  be  large,  he  has 
his  commissaries  in  distant  parts,  who  bold 
what  they  call  consistory  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commission. 

B18IL1QUOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  contained  in  two  distinct  pods. 

BIS'MUTH.  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour  and  a 
lamellated  texture,  and  moderately  hard 
and  brittle :  so  that  it  not  onlv  breaks  into 
pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  but 
may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  Bismuth  is 
more  commonly  found  in  a  native  state 
than  any  other  semi-metal.  Most  metallic 
substances  unite  with  bismuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fusible  than  before; 
hence  tt  is  used  in  making  solder,  printer's 


bearini 

BIRD-CATCUINO,  the  art  of  taking 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  and 
decoys,  which,  as  respects  the  more  artful 
modes  of  catching  birds,  is  called  fowling. 

BIRD'LIMB,  a  glutinous  substance, 
made  of  tbe  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRD8'NE8T8,  in  cookery,  the  nest  of 
the  ainmde  earufraf*  or  Indian  swallow, 
very  delicately  tasted,  and  frequently  mixed 
among  soups.  On  the  sea-coasts  or  China, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are 
seen  vast  numbers,  of  these  birds :  they 
leave  the  inland  countrv  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
fashion  their  .nests  out  of  a  matter  which 
they  find  on  tbe  shore,  washed  thither  by 
the  waves.  The  nests  are  of  an  hemi- 
spheric figure,  of  the  size  of  a  loose's  egg, 
and  in  substance  much  resemble  the  ich- 
thyocolla  or  isinglass.  They  are  esteemed 
a  great  luxury,  and  sell  at  a  high  price. 

BISHOP,  a  prelate,  or  person  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Great  Britain,  bishops  sre  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  amp*  d'elire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating tbe  person  whom  he  would  have 
Tbe  election  by  the  chapter  must 


types,  pewter,  &c. 
B180N.C    ™ •** 


.  or  Wild  Ox,  a  quadruped  of  the 
bovine  genus.  It  hss  short,  black  horns,  very 
wide  at  the  base ;  and  on  the  shoulders  is  a 
large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fieshy  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  head,  is  coveted 
with  a  long  undulated  fleece,  divided  into 
locks.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  is  covered 
in  this  manner ;  but  in  summer,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  is  naked.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end. 
The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick 
snd  strong;  but  the  hind  parts  are  slender 
snd  weak.  These  animals  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America,  and  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BI881XT1LE.  or  LEAP-TEAR,  a  year 
consisting  of  3C6  days,  snd  happening  every 
fourth  year,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  the 
month  of  February,  which  that  year  con- 
sists of  29  days.  And  this  is  done  to  recover 
the  six  hours  which  the  sun  tskes  up 
nearly  in  his  course,  more  thsn  the  366 
dsys  commonly  allowed  for  it  in  other  years. 

BISTRE,  or  BISTER,  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  soot  of  becrh-wond,  which 
is  used  as  a  brown  pigment  by  painters. 

BISTORT,  or  bnabb-wkku,  a  species 
of  Polygonum,  the  roots  of  which,  when 
medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic 

B18TOURY,  a  small  surgical  knife,  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpt.se  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

B18ULPHURET.  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phuret  with  a  double  proportion  of  sul- 
phur. 

BIT,  in  carpentry,  a  boring  instrument 
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BLASTING-BELLOWS,  instruments 
used  when  m*t«r  heet  is  wanted  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  common  aceeacion 
of  the  air.  Sometime*  they  hate  a  wheel 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  the  shaft, 
being  provided  with  projecting  pieces,  raises 
and  lowers  the  upper  aides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  their  volumes 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLAZONRY,  or  BLAZONING,  that 
branch  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs 
to  coats  of  arms.  The  word  is  from  the 
German  bUueu,  to  blow,  because  the  herald 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the  arms  of 
a  knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at  a 
tournament. 

BLEACH'ING,  the  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  or, 
as  is  now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the 
application  of  chemical  preparations ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  sul- 
phuric add  combined  with  chloride  of  lime. 

BLBIMB,  in  the  veterinary  art.  an  in- 
flammation arising  from  bruised  blood  be- 
tween the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of  the 
foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE,  the  ore  of  sine. 

BLIGHT,  a  general  name  for  various 
distempers  incident  to  plants,  corn,  fruit* 
trees,  sc;  the  whole  plant  sometimes 
perishing  by  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  men 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  blights 
seems  to  be  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  stopped.  Another  cause  of  blights 
in  the  spring  is  sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are 
often  succeeded  by  hot  sunshine  in  the 
day-time:  this  is  the  most  sudden  and  cer- 
tain destroyer  of  fruits  that  is  known.  A 
third  kind  originates  in  A»V»»  which  attack 
the  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  most  use- 
ful kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  farmers  by  the  name  of  rest  rase, 


red  mat,  Ac. 

-*  *"~".  *      *        "iter? 
defence  made  of  osiers  or  branches  inter- 


BLIND8,  in  the  military  art,  a  sort  of 


woven,  and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  live 
feet  asunder,  used  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in 
front  towards  the  glacis ;  serving  to  shelter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked by  the  enemy.  The  word  blind*  is, 
in  fact,  used  to  denote  all  preparations 
which  sre  intended  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  are  of  course  variously 
constructed,  according  to  the  situation  or 


eans  of  providing  them. 
BLINDNESS,  a  total  f 


privation  of  sight, 
arising  from  an  obstruction  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  from  an  entire 
deprivation  of  them.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness sre  various,  proceeding  from  cataracts, 
gutta  serena,  Ac.  There  are  also  kinds  of 
periodica)  blindness,  as  a  defect  of  sight  in 
some  towards  night,  in  others  only  in  the 


day;  the  former  of  which  is  termed  ayefa- 
lopim,  the  latter  hemermJopio. 

BLI'NDWORM.  a  small  reptile,  called 
also  a  $low-worm,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLISTER,  a  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
with  serum ;  in  general,  any  swelling  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument 
of  any  substance  from  that  which  is  under- 
neath.—In  medicine,  the  plaster  or  an- 
pbcation  that  raises  s  bister,  mostly  made 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK,  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell, 
which  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
ropes.  The  block*  now  used  in  the  navy 
are  made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  cir- 
cular saws  and  other  machinery,  of  most 
ingenious  construction,  by  which  theseve- 
rsioperations  from  the  rough  timber  to  the 
perfect  block  are  performed  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible ;  the  whole  being 
worked  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  We 
have  lately  seen  it  asserted,  with  an  sir  of 
authoritative  veracity,  that  M  the  machinery 
for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with  blocks 
(which  is  characterised  as  '  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world')  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Brunei."  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  real  inventions  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
scientific  acquirements  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  important,  for  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  borrowed  plumage.  But  we  feci 
ourselves  bound  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  express  terms.  Grest,  and  even 
wonderful,  as  Mr.  Brunei's  improvement 
may  have  been,  the  merit  of  intent ino  the 
bloek  machinery  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Taylor,  of  Woodmill,  in  the  parish 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  where  his  ori- 


ginal manufactory  of  blocks  and  pumps  for 
the  navy  for  many  years  existed.    And  we 
in  an  able  local  work,  entitled 


"  Sketches  of  Hampshire,''  lately  published, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed:— "To 
the  ingenuity  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tsy- 
lor)  this  country  is  lastingly  indebted ;  for, 
when  the  government  took  into  their  own 
hands  the  manufacture  of  blocks,  and 
erected  the  celebrated  machinery  in  Ports- 
month  dock-yard  for  that  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  most  advantageously  of 
Mr.  Tsylor*s  prior  intention*.  As  the  sole 
credit  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfection  of  that  machinery,  is  very  gene- 
rally, though  erroneously,  attributed  to  the 
ferule  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei,  it  is  but  just 
in  this  place  to  assert  the  claim  of  a  late 
inhabitant  of  South  8toneham  to  his  fair 
share  of  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  too 
often  exclusively  offered  to  the  successful 
engineer  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
fect the  design  which  Mr.  Taylor  com- 
menced." The  block-making  machine,  as 
it  now  exists  st  Portsmouth  dock-yard, 
unites  the  action  of  sixteen  different  ma- 
chines in  one  steam-engine — seven  for  the 
shell,  and  nine  for  the  sheave.  Ten  men  do 
the  work  of  1 10.  It  makes  about  300  sorts 
and  sizes  of  blocks;  vis.,  78  sixes  of  thick 
blocks,  48  of  thin  blocks,  10  of  clue  line 
ditto,  20  sister  blocks,  SO  topsail  ditto,  24 
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the  crew  to  their  duty;  to  BsaUt  with  his 
mates  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship, 
Bad  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 

BOD  T,  in  physics,  an  extended  solid 
substance,  of  itaelf  utterly  passive  and  in- 
active, indifferent  either  to  motion  or  rest ; 
but  capable  of  any  sort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  It  is  a  hard  body 
when  its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any 
stroke  or  percussion ;  a  soft  body  when  it 
yields  to  every  stroke,  and  thereby  under- 
goes a  change;  and  an  elaetie  body,  that 
changes  its  form  with  every  stroke,  but 
recovers  it  again  when  the  impelling  force 
is  removed. Boot,  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals, is  used  in  opposition  to  soul,  in  which 
sense  it  makes  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and 
is  that  part  of  the  animal  composed  of 
bones,  muscles,  canals,  juices,  nerves,  Ac, 
which,  if  considered  with  regard  to  the 
various  voluntary  motions  it  is  capable  of 
performing,  is  an  assemblage  of  an  infinite 
number  of  levers,  drawn  by  cords :  if  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
fluids  it  contains,  it  is  another  assemblage 
of  an  infinity  of  tubes  and  hydraulic  ma- 
chines; and  if  considered  with  regard  to 
the  generation  of  those  fluids,  it  is  another 
infinite  assemblage  of  chemical  instruments 
and  vessels,  the  principal  apparatus  where- 
of, in  the  whole  body,  is  the  brain. In 

hydrostatics,  soot  is  distinguished  into 
solid,  fluid,  dense,  rare,  specifically  heavy, 
and  light.  A  sefa'd  body  is  that  whose  par- 
ticles are  kept  by  a  certain  continuity  which 
preserves  them  in  the  same  form.  A  /(uid 
body  is  that  in  which  the  particles  are  not 
so  bound  together  as  to  preserve  a  constant 
cohesion.  A  dense  body  is  that  which 
within  the  same  space  contains  a  greater 
mass  than  another.  A  rare  body  is  that 
which  contains  a  less  mass  within  the  space 
than  others.  A  body  epeei/tcaUp  heavier  is 
that  which  with  the  same  volume  of  matter 
contains  a  greater  weight.  A  body  specifi- 
cally lighter  is  that  which  with  the  same 
volume  of  matter  contains  a  less  weight. 
—In  optics,  mtuminous  tody  is  that  which 
diffuses  a  borrowed  light.  A  peltueid  or 
diaphanous  body  is  that  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass.    An  opaque  body 

intercepts  the  passage  of  the    rays. 

Bobt,   in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 


with  system,  being  a  col- 

__,  thing *— ' : —  *- *: 

cular  science  or  art, 


lection  of  every  thing  belonging  to  a  parti' 
cular  science  or  art,  disposed  in  proper 
order :  thus  we  say,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 


physic,  Ac. Boot,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 

number  of  forces,  horse  and  foot,  united 
under  one  commander.  The  main  body  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  occupies  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings.  The  reterse 
is  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  gene- 
ral out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer 
some  especial  purpose. 

BODIE8,  bboclab,  the  name  of  five 
solids,  as  the  tetrahedron,  or  pyramid,  with 
four  triangular  faces;  the  hexshedron,  or 
cube,  with  six  square  fact*-,  the  octahe- 
dron, with  eight  races;  the  dodecahedron, 
with  twelve;  and  the  icosahedron,  with 
twenty  faces. 


BOILING,  or  EBULLITION,  the  bub- 
bling up  of  any  fluid.  The  term  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  that  bubbling  which 
happens  by  the  application  of  caloric, 
though  that  which  ensues  on  the  mixture 
of  an  acid  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  name.  Boiling,  in 
general,  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
an  elastic  fluid  through  that  which  is  said 
to  boil;  and  the  appearance  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  common  air,  fixed  air,  or 
steam,  that  makes  its  way  through  the 
fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  occasioned 
by  the  lowermost  particles  being  rarefied 
into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  bong  greatly  inferior 
in  specific  gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing the  body  of  water  in  their  ascent,  give 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boiling. 
Every  liquid  has  a  fixed  point  at  which 
boiling  commences,  and  this  is  called  the 
boiling  point.  Thus  water  begins  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  213°.  After  a  liquid  has 
begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  become  hotter,  for 
although  a  stronger  heat  makes  all  liquids 
boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase 
their  temperature. 

BOG,  a  quagmire  covered  with  grass,  but 
not  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  sense  it  differs  only 
from  marshes  or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the 
whole. 

BOLES,  are  viscid  earths,  leas  coherent 
and  more  finable  than  clay,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely  sub- 
siding from  it.  They  are  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a 
slight  sense  of  astringency.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  these  earths ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

BOLETUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
crpptogamia  fungi  class  of  plants,  growing 

horisontally,  and  porous  underneath. 

Bolb'tic  Acid  is  an  acid  made  from  mush* 


BOLLARDS,  large  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  a  dock  :  on  docking 
or  undocking  ships,  large  blocks  are  lashed 
to  them:  and  through  these  blocks  are 
reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  to  be 
brought  to  the  capstans. 

BOLOGNA  STONE  is  a  phosphoric 
stone,  first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is 
a  gray  soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  the 
sice  of  a  large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the 
dark  after  calcination.  It  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes. 

BO  L8TKR,  a  soft  pillow  for  a  broken 

limb. In  farriery,  it  is  the  name  of  those 

parts  of  a  saddle  which  are  raised  upon 

the  bows  to  receive  the  rider's  thighs. 

Bolster  is  also  a  sea  term,  for  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  and  placed  for  the  easement  of 
the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a  strong  cylin- 
drical iron  or  other  metal  pin,  used  as  a 
fastening  for  doors  end  windows.  They  are 
generally  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
via,  plate,  round,  and  spring  bolts. In 
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ed  to  Moses,  were  written  upon  stone; 
and  Solon's  laws  upon  wooden  planks. 
Tables  of  wood,  box,  and  ivory,  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients :  when  of  wood, 
they  were  frequently  cowered  with  wax,  that 


people  might  write  on  them  with 
ease,  or  blot  oat  what  they  had  written. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 
used  instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of  such 
trees,  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm  j  from  hence  comes  the  word  liter, 
which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees : 
and  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up.  in  order 
to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  these  rolls 
were  called  volwmttn,  a  volume ;  a  name  af- 
terwards given  to  the  like  roll*  of  paper  or 
parchment.  'With  regard  to  the  use  of 
books,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  make 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  acquiring 
knowledge;  they  are  the  repositories  of  the 
law,  and  vehicles  of  learning  of  every  kind : 
our  religion  itself  is  founded  on  books,  and 
"  without  them,  (says  Bartholin)  God  is 
silent,  justice  dormant,  physic  st  a  stand, 
philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
things  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness." 
Yet,  with  all  the  well-merited  eulogies  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  them,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  many  are  frivolous, 
and  some  pernicious.  It  will  therefore  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Selden,  who  says  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  book  are  solidity,  per- 
spicuity, and  brevity. 

BOOKBINDING,  a  very  ingenious  art, 
by  which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gather- 
ed, pressed,  sewn  together,  shielded  with 
millboards,  and  covered  with  leather,  which 
is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the  use  of 
leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  the  art  of  registering 
mercantile  transactions  for  reference,  state- 
ment and  balance ;  all  of  which  must  be  so 
clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  every 
part,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 
distinctly  known. 

BOOM,  a  sea  term,  for  a  long  pole  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  ss  the 

jie-seost,    and   ttudminff-util-btm. The 

swat  •/  a  asreesr  is  a  strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy;  and  a  Jlrtboom  is  a 
strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a  ship  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  fire-ships,  Ac. 

BOOR,  a  term  applied  to  the  uncivilised 
peasants  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 

BOOTES,  a  northern  constellation  con- 
taining Arcturus,  and  fO  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  ss  Charles's  Wain. 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  state,  ex- 
ists in  several  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 
certain  hot  springs,  from  whose  waters  it 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  borax, 
which  consists  of  this  acid  in  conjunction 
with  soda.  The  acid,  when  separated,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  white,  scaly,  glitter- 
ing salt,  with  hexahedral  scales ;  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  bitter- 
ish, with  s  slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  it  causes  to  burn, 
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when  set  on  fire,  with  a  green  flint  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  one.  Boracic  acid 
was  discovered  by  Bir  Humphry  Davy  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  peculiar  base,  which  he 
called  sots*,  And  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 
of  8  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 
The  most  important  combinations  formed 
by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda,  commonly 
called  bora*. 

BO'RAX,  a  native  salt  found  in  a  fluid 
form,  suspended  in  certain  waters,  and  dis- 
covered in  them  by  its  brackish  snd  bitter 
taste ;  readily  separable  from  them  by  eva- 
poration, and  appearing,  on  a  nice  solution 
and  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  import- 
ed into  England  from  India.  Borax  makes 
no  effervescence  either  with  acids  or  alka- 
lies, and  yields  nothing  by  distillation  but 
an  insipid  phlegm.  Its  use  in  soldering 
gold  and  other  metals,  is  well  known ;  also 
in  metsllurgy,  as  a  flux,  in  the  remelting 
the  small  masses  of  gold  and  silver  thst  sre 
the  produce  of  ssssys ;  for  by  rubbing  it 
over  the  vessels  these  are  to  be  melted  in, 
it  fills  up  all  their  little  cavities,  snd  leaves 
not  the  least  roughness  on  the  surface,  to 
detain  any  of  the  melted  metaL  It  is  used 
by  the  dyers  to  give  a  gloss  to  silks ;  and  it 
is  also  in  request  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  a 
medicine. 

BO'RACITE,  or  Bobatb  of  Maorbsia. 
in  chemistry,  magneaian  earth  combined 
with  boracic  acid.  It  is  generally  of  a 
cubic  form,  and  remarkable  for  its  electrical 
properties  when  heated. 

BOR'DURE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off 
from  within  the  escutcheon  all  round  it 
about  l-6th  of  the  field,  serving  as  s  diffe- 
rence in  s  coat  of  arms,  to  distinguish  fami- 
lies of  the  same  name,  or  persons  bearing 
the  same  coat. 

BORING,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular cutting,  or  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
drawn  out,  bring  with  them  ssmplea  of  the 
different  strata  through  which  they  have 
By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  or 


coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 

mine. Boring  for  water  has  of  late  been 

verv  successfully  practised.     [See  Jrteiimm 

BORING  MACHINE,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  used  for  boring  or  perfecting  the 
bores  of  cannon,  cylinders  for  steam-en- 
gines, pipes,  Ac.  It  js  s  machine  of  great 
power  and  complexity. 

BOROUGH.  This  word  originally  de- 
noted a  fortified  city  or  town;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  given  to  such  town  or  village  as 
sends  burgesses  or  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. Boroughs  are  equally  such  whether 
they  be  incorporate  or  not;  there  being 
several  boroughs  that  are  not  incorporated; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  several  corporations 

that  are  not  boroughs. Bosouen  Ebb- 

Lisa,  is  a  customary  descent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  by 
which  they  descend  to  the  youngest  instead 
of  the  eldest  son ;  or  if  the  owner  leaves  no 
son,  to  the  youngest  brother.  The  custom 
goes  with  the  land,  slthough  there  be  a 
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within  the  seed-vessel,  is  termed  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  seeds.  NtcUriet  are  those  parts 
in  a  flower  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  sweet  aectareous  liquor.  The  tube 
of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  boner-tackle, 
frequently  answers  the  purpose ;  but  in 
many  other  flowers,  there  is  a  peculiar  or- 
ganisation for  the  purpose.  The  receptacle 
is  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  various 
divisions  of  a  flower  are  affixed.  Thus,  if 
you  pull  off  the  calyx,  the  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  the  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
Teasels,  the  substance  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  the  receptacle. 

It  will  be  our  business  now  to  describe 
the  ABnrtciAL  classification  of  plants,  or 
•erne  J  fttrm  «/  Usaesi ;  and  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a  clear  view  of  it  in  such  a 
summary  as  the  limits  of  our  work  afford, 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
scientific  character,  while  we  attempt  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  sever  made  its  study  an  object  of  their 
attention.  Linnaeus  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  botany,  that  the  sexual 
parts  of  plants  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  short,  that  no  other  system  of  classifi- 
cation could  possibly  introduce  order  into 
a  branch  of  natural  history,  teeming,  as  this 
does,  with  almost  endless  diversities.  He 
accordingly  divided  all  known  plants  into 
twenty-four  classes,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
stamens,  filaments,  anthers,  or  male  and 
female  flowers  in  each  plant,  as  follows : — 
1.  JfeneaaVte,  plants  having  one  stamen. 

3,  Bimmdrim 
8.  l^imndrim  . 

4.  Tttrandria 
*.  Ptntmndria 

6.  JfexeaaVia 

7.  HepUndria 

8.  Octtndrim 

9.  Em*e*mdrim 

10.  Dtcmmdrim ten  stamens. 

11.  Dodecandria,  from  eleven  to  seventeen 

stamens. 
IS.  JoMaaaVio,  many  stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx.  [wards. 

15.  PofjrasWHo,  twenty  stamens  and  up- 
14.  Didyummia,  four  stamens  in  one  flower, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 
If.  Trtradfnmmim,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 
than  thereat. 

16.  M—oddpki*,  the  filaments  connected 

in  the  form  of  a  tube.  [tubes. 

17.  DuuUipAim,  the  filaments  forming  two 

18.  *  '     *  *  *      ■*     "- 


19.  Sgngemstim, 
90.  GpMiufria,  the 

style. 
31.  Jfeuawte,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant.  [plants. 
S3.  Died*,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
39.  Pdygmmia,  stamens  and  pistils  separate 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others. 
34.  CrypUffamia,  flowers  inconspicuous,  or 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  this  last  class  are  cbmprehended  the 


three  stamens. 
.  four 


.  eight 


1  parcels.  [tube. 

tests,  the  anthers  formed  into  a 

s  standing  in  the 


ferns  (jttietij ;  mosses  fmuueij ;  seaweeds 
(«l£f);  end  the  different  kinds  of  frngi. 

The  Orders,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
from  class  1  to  18  inclusive,  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant;  as  w—nooynim,  where  there  is  but 
one  pistil;  and  dimnia,  trigymia,  Utrmgy- 
nia,  Ac.  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pis- 
tils. When  the  seeds  are  naked,  the  term 
gymmotpermi*  denotes  the  order :  when  con- 
tained in  a  pericarp,  angiaipermia ;  when 
the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  silique  of  dif- 
ferent sixes,  they  are  termed  rilicmltm  and 
st/tfueee.  In  most  of  the  other  classes 
the  orders  are  marked  by  the  number  of 
stamens  in  each  plant,  except  ajmpeaesie, 
in  which  the  orders  polygamim  mqualiM,  po- 
lygamic tnperftua,  polyymmia  f*-*ttan**,  po- 
lygamic aeceseaHa,  *n&.  polygamic  otgrtgala 
mark  the  connexion  of  the  flower.  The 
next  division  is  into  Genera  or  families,  each 
genus  uniting  together  all  those  plants 
which  bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  name  given  to  the  genus  is  the  name 
by  which  all  the  plants  of  that  family  are 
known:  thus,  the  geous  rasa  includes  all 
the  different  kinds  of  roses ;  tali*  (which  is 
the  scientific  name  for  willow),  every  kind 
of  willow ;  ceavslruJa*,  every  kind  of  hind- 
weed;  and  erica,  all  the  heaths.  The  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  marks  upon  which 
the  genera  are  founded,  are  always  taken 
from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  some 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  toe 


flower,  as  the  calyx,  petals^  seeds,  seed- 


they  be  round  or 
heart-shaped;  whole  or  divided;  rough  or 
smooth  ;  single  or  many  :  and  the  like. 
There  is  only  one  more  division,  vis.  the 
Specie*.  Each  genus  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies, the  characteristic  marks  of  which  are 
formed  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
flower ;  and  some  name,  called  the  specific 
or  trivial  name,  is  given  to  each  species, 
thus  characterised,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
each  particular  plant.  To  elucidate  this 
we  will  quote  the  words  of  a  botanical  es- 
sayist—" suppose  that  you  have  found,  and 
brought  home  from  your  walk,  a  delicate, 
bine,  bell-shaped  flower,  called  by  some 
bell-flower,  by  others  Canterbury-bell,  and 
by  others  again  blue-bell.  Ton  naturally 
wish  to  know  by  what  name  this  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  botanist,  what  name 
all  scientific  men  in  every  country  have 
agreed  to  give  it,  that  you  may  be  at  no 
loss  under  what  name  to  look  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  or  how  to  communicate  to  others 
any  observations  you  may  have  made  upon 
this  plant  yourself.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  examine  how  many  stamina,  or  how 
many  of  those  small  bodies  called  its  an- 
tbenr,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bell-shaped 
corolla,  or  blossom ;  you  discover  five ;  now 
run  over  the  classes  of  Linnseus,  till  you 
come  to  that,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
five  stamina :  tbis  is  called  pentandria,  and 
you  therefore  know  your  flower  to  be  in 
this  class.    Next  look  for  the  pktfflum  or 
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BOWLDER,  or  BOWLDER-STONE,  a 
roundish  stone  found  on  the  sea- shore,  or 
in  the  channel*  of  riven,  Ac,  worn  smooth 

by  the  action  of  water. In  geology,  the 

term  tmeUr  is  aaed  for  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  transported  from  their  origins! 

by  water.    Large  bowlders  of  granite 

are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  recent  formations. 

BOWLDER  WALL,  a  wall,  generally  on 
the  sea-coast,  constructed  of  large  pebbles 
or  bowlders  of  flint,  which  have  been 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

BOWLS,  a  game  played  upon  a  fine 
smooth  grassy  surface,  used  solely  for  the 
purpose,  and  denominated  a  bowling-green. 

BOX'ERS,  a  kind  of  athlete,  who  com- 
bat or  contend  for  victory  with  their  fists. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  jm- 
;  ni 


icnce  the  appellation  of  pugilists  to 
toe  Dozers  of  the  present  day. 

BRACE,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  When 
the  brace  is  framed  into  the  principal  raf- 
ters, it  is  sometimes  called  a  strut.— 
Bbacbs,  in  marine  language,  are  ropes  be- 
longing to  all  the  yards  of  a  ship,  except 
tbe  miien,  two  to  each  yard,  reeved  through 
blocks  that  are  fastened  to  pennants  at- 
tached to  the  yard  arms.— —  To  brae*  mkomt, 
is  to  turn  tbe  yards  round  for  the  contrary 

tack. To  brmct  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off 

the  lee  braces,  and  round-in  the  weather 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRA'CHI  AL,  in  s  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  arm ;  as,  the 
ormckiml  mrterg. Bbacbia'lis  is  particu- 
larly used  for  a  thick  and  broad  muscle  of 
the  arm,  lying  between  the  shoulder-bone 
and  the  elbow. 

BRA'CHIATB,  an  epithet  for  having 
branches  in  pairs,  all  nearly  horizontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

BRACHYG'RAPHY,  stenography,  or  the 
art  of  writing  in  short  hand. 

BRACHYL'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  the  method 
of  expressing  anything  in  the  most  concise 


BRACHTPNifTA,  in  medicine,  short  re- 
spiration st  small  intervals. 

BRACTEA,  or  BRACTS,  in  botany, 
a  floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven  fulcrums  or 
props  of  plants.  It  differs  from  other  leaves 
in  shape  and  colour,  and  is  generally  situ- 
ated on  the  peduncle,  so  near  the  corolla. 


as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  the  calyx. 

BRACTEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  furnished  with  brac- 
teoles,  or  little  bractes. 

BRAH-MIN8,  or  BRAMTN8,  the  caste 
or  hereditary  division  of  Hindoos  peculiarly 
devoted  to  religion  and  religious  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  among  the  Jews,  the 
priesthood  was  ordained  to  continue  in  tbe 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  families  of  this  caste 
claim  peculiar  veneration  from  the  rest,  and 
seem,  in  their  name  of  brmmims,  to  claim 
the  merit  of  being  the  more  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma,  their  incarnate  deity. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  described  as 
very  corrupt  in  their  morals ;  while  others 


live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted 
to  superstition  and  indolence.  To  the  bra- 
mins  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  we  know 
of  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are 
written. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  that  soft  white 
mass  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  sense  terminate, 
and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  reside.  It  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins  and 
fibres;  and  is  divided  above  into  a  right 
and  left  hemisphere,  and  below  into  six 
lobes.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain 
is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  corti- 
cal substance;  the  internal  is  called  the 
mudmUmry.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
brain  there  are  three  membranes:  the 
outer  one  called  the  dura  mutter,  which  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic:  tbe  next  is  the 
tmmiem  armeknoitltm,  which  is  thin  and  nearly 
transparent ;  and  an  inner  one,  called  the 
pis\  mutter,  which  is  very  vascular,  and  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  the  part 
opposite,  and  that  irregularities  in  its 
structure  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in  i 
tbe  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

BRAN,  the  skins  or  husks  of  grain,  espe- 
cially wheat  ground,  separated  from  the 
flour  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANCH,  a  shoot  from  the  main  bough  ' 
of  a  tree.    Also  several  things  similar  in 
figure,  as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's 
horn;  the  branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a 
river,  Ac 

BRANCHTfi,  in  ichthyology,  are  the 
gills,  or  organs  of  respiration  answering  to 
the  lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which  all 
fishes  are  provided,  except  the  cetace 
tribe  and  the  lamprey.  They  are  eight 
number,  and  serve  tbe  fish  to  take  in  i 
throw  out  water  with  the  air. 

BRANCH I08TEGIOUS,  an  epithet  for 
an  order  of  fishes  in  the  Linnsran  system, 
including  such  as  have  gills  without  bony  ; 
rays,  as  thepipe  fish,  sucker,  frog  fish,  &c  ' 

BRANDT,  a  spirituous  snd  inflammable 
liquor,  extracted  from  wine  and  other  li-  , 
quors  by  distillation.  The  wine-brandy,  ' 
made  in  France,  is  esteemed  tbe  best  in 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made,  I 
and  pricked  wine  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
rather  than  good  wine.  The  chief  brandies 
for  foreign  trade,  and  those  accounted  best, 
are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  Blasois,  Poietou,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
Nantes,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  As 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  good  qualities  of 
British  brandy,  and  have  never  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  them,  perhaps  it  msy 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  recipe  from  Dr.  Ure. 
He  says,  "the  following  formula  may  be 
proposed  for  converting  a  silent  or  flavour- 
less corn  spirit,  into  a  factitious  brandy. 
Dilute  tbe  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch, 
add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol 
(crude  wines  tone)  dissolved  in  wster,  a 
little  acetic  ether,  and  French -wine  vinegar, 
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of  the  wheat  crop*  in  England  has  rince 
that  time  been  more  than  trebled ;  barley 
it  no  longer  used,  except  in  the  distilleries 
and  in  brewing;  the  use  of  oats  as  bread  is 
limited  even  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread  is  very  incon- 
siderable. The  process  of  making  bread  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  Europe,  though 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  varr 
with  the  farinaceous  productions  of  dif- 
ferent climates  and  soils.  The  French,  who 
particularly  excel  in  the  art  of  baking,  have 
a  great  many  different  kinds  of  bread,  from 
the  pat*  bis,  which  is  the  coarsest  of  all,  to 
the  pain  wteUft,  or  soft  bread,  made  of  the 
purest  flour,  without  any  admixture.  In  this 
country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  In  their  degrees  of 
purity.  Our  white  or  fine  bread  is  made  of 
the  purest  flour;  our  wbeaten  bread  of 
flour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  finest  bran ; 
and  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance  of  the  grain,  without  the  separation 
either  of  the  flne  flour  or  coarse  bran.  Like 
the  French,  we  have  also  many  sorts  of 
small  bread,  in  which  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  incorporated;  but  our  Gallic 
neighbours  have  a  greater  variety.  "The 
object  of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  flour  into  one  homoge- 
neous substance,  and  to  excite  such  a  vi- 
nous fermentative  action,  by  means  of  its 
saccharine  matter,  as  shall  duengage  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it  for  m 


akin* 
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an  agreeable,  soft,  succulent,  spongy,  a 

easily  digestible  bread.  The  two  evils  to  be 

avoided  in  baking  are,  hardness  on  the  one 

hand,  and  pastiness  on  the  other." The 

JduUtrmtian  o/Brtod,  by  means  of  alum,  has 
long  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil,  inasmuch 
as  the  health  of  the  public,  and  of  children 
especially,  is  often  seriously  injured  by  it. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate,  that  to  discover 
-  skillis 


required:  on  macerating  a  small  piece  of 
the  crumb  of  new-baked  bread  in  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  taste  of 
the  latter,  if  alum  has  been  used  by  the 
baker,  will  acquire  a  sweetish  astringency. 
Another  method  of  detecting  this  adultera- 
tion consists  in  thrusting  a  heated  knife 
into  a  loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold;  and  if 
It  be  free  from  that  ingredient,  scarce  any 
alteration  will  be  visible  on  the  blade:  but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  its  surface,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  will  appear  slightly  co- 
vered with  an  aluminous  incrustation.  Dr. 
lire's  directions  for  discovering  the  pre- 
sence of  alum  in  bread  are  given  in  the 
following  words  i — M  When  alum  is  present 
in  bread  it  may  be  detected  by  treating  the 
bread  with  distilled  water,  Altering  the 
water  first  through  calico,  and  next  through 
filtering  paper,  till  it  becomes  dear;  then 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  and  into  the 
one  pouring  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytas,  and  into  the  other  a  few 
drops  of  water  of  ammonia.  In  the  former 
a  heavy  white  precipitate  indicating  sul- 
phuric add  will  appear,  and  in  the  latter  a 
"  ite  of  alumina,  redissohible  h< 


hght  predpiUt 
a  few  drops  of 


solution  of  caustic  potash. 


He  further  says,  "When  chalk  or  Paris 

plaster  is  used  to  sophisticate 

may  be  best  detected  by  incinerating  the 


t  flour,  they 


bread  made  of  it,  and  examining  the  ashes 
with  nitric  add,  which  will  dissolve  the 
chalk  with  effervescence,  and  the  Paris 
plaster  without.  In  both  cases  the  calca- 
reous matter  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
solution,  by  oxalic  add,  or  better  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia."  That  there  has  been 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  adulter** 
tion  of  bread,  particularly  in  times  of  scar- 
dty,  or  whenever  the  high  price  of  this 
grand  necessary  of  life  has  stimulated  the 
cupidity  of  fraudulent  dealers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  practice,  to  any  injurious  extent, 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  the  public 
suspect*  The  subject,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked,  and  the  foregoing 
tests  are  at  least  worthy  of  insertion. 

BREAD  FRUIT-TREE  rerrecarjme  <*- 
eitmj.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered to  Europeans  by  the  great  navigator 
Dampier,  and  is  indigenous  in  Otahdte  and 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  of  the  sise  of  a  large  apple 
tree;  the  leaves  broad,  and  of  a  dark  green. 
The  fruit  is  appended  to  the  boughs  in  the 
manner  of  apples,  and  of  about  the  sise  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  inclosed  with  a  tough 


rind,  which,  when  ripe,  turns  of  a  yellow 
a  internal  part  is  yellow. 
The  natives  bake  it  in  an 


colour.    The  i 


till  the  rind  is  black ;  and  this  hdng  scraped 
off,  they  eat  the  inside,  which  is  then  white, 
resembling  new-baked  bread,  having  nei- 
ther seed  nor  stone.  Borne  of  the  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  India  islands,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
delicacy;  and  w.  ether  employed  as  bread. 
"  pudding,  it  is  considered 
But  in  Otahdte  the 
■fruit-tree  not  only  supplies  food,  but 
clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  bark*  consisting  of  a 
'  i  formed  Int 
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white  fibrous  substance,  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  doth;  and  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BRBAJt'BRS,  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  white  foam,  and  being 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring, 
very  different  from  that  of  waves  in  deep 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a  military  term, 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a  dege. 

BREAK-WATER,  the  hull  of  a  vessd 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  any 
erection  of  wood  or  stone  placed  thereto 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  such  as  the 
Breakwater  erected  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast,  which  formerly 
'  of  great  importance,  but  in 
has  ft"  '  - 


fallen  much  into  dis- 

In  horsemanship,  a  leathern  strap 

running  from  one  side  of  the  saddle,  across 
the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other,  to  keep  it 
in  its  place. 
BEt AST  PLOUGH,  a  sort  of  plough 
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as   to  bare  lasted  for   several   thousand 

7CBRI'DBOROOM,  and  BRIDE,  the 

names  given  to  a  newly  married  man  and 
woman.  Bat  these  terms  are  applied  to 
them  at  the  marriage  festival,  before  they 
are  married,  as  well  as  after  the  ceremony  ; 
and  the  true  meaning  is,  a  man  and  woman 
espoused  or  contracted  to  be  married.  The 
word  bridegroom  was  formerly  written 
bridegoom,  the  last  syllable  being  derived 
from  the  Saxon  gnmo,  a  man.  Groom  is  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  one  who  has  the 
care  of  horses :  hence  it  appears,  that  by 
an  error  of  pronunciation  we  have  been  led 
into  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal word !  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  father's  house  to  her  husband's  in 
a  chariot,  the  evening  being  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  to  conceal  her  blusbes :  she  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting 
on  one  side,  and  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  on  the  other :  torches  were  carried 
before  her,  and  she  was  entertained  in  the 
passage  with  a  song  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  they  rode 
in  was  burnt,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  bride  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it. 

BRI  DOB,  any  structure  of  wood,  stone, 
brick,  or  iron,  raised  over  a  river,  or  canal ; 
its  strength  depending  on  its  own  form,  its 
unyielding  materials,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  abutments.  Among  the  bridges  of 
antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube  is  allowed  to  be  Jhe  most  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  was  composed  or  twenty  arches,  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
their  opening  from  one  pier  to  another  was 
a  hundred  and  sixty  feet :  the  piers  of  this 
fine  bridge  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Danube,  beinr  erected  between  Servia  and 
Moldavia,  a  little  above  NicopoKs.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
from  early  times.  The  most  ancient  bridge 
in  England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860;  but  the  ascent  is  so 
steep  that  none  but  foot-passengers  can  go 
over  it.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Stafford- 
shire, built  in  the  19th  century.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  arches,  and  is  1546  feet 
long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  commenced 
in  1176,  and  was  encumbered  with  houses 
for  a  long  period :  they  were,  however,  re. 
moved  in  1758.  Among  the  great  architec- 
tural works  of  our  own  times  are  Waterloo 
and  New  London  bridges.  The  former  con- 
sists of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  1  SO  feet  span 
each,  is  1350  feet  long,  and  has  a  flat  sur- 
face in  iu  whole  course.  The  latter,  which 
was  commenced  in  1834,  and  finished  in 
1831,  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  153  feet  span,  and  the 
than  any  stone 


least  of  them  being  larger  t 


arch  of  this  description  ever  before  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure,  which  was  built 
after  a  design  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
contains  about  130,000  tons  of  granite,  mea- 
sures 983  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments,  with  53  feet  of  roadway  between 
the  parapets,  and  cost  about  two  millions 
sterling.  There  are  several  cast-iron  bridges 
in  England,  the  chief  of  which  is  South- 
wark -bridge,  over  the  Thames :  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  and  is  the  finest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world. Smopewrion  Bridge*.  Al- 
though pendent  or  hanging  bridges  have  by 
some  persons  been  deemed  a  modern  inven- 
tion, we  find  that  the  use  of  them  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries ; 
though  the  scientific  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish those  of  recent  construction  may 
pernaps  be  sought  in  vain  among  them. 
The  most  remarkable  bridge  of  suspension 
in  existence  is  allowed  to  be  that  built  by 
Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales,  which  was  finished  in  1836.  Others 
also,  most  elegant  in  their  design,  and  fullv 
answering  all  that  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  them,  have  been  recently  erected; 
via.  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  at 
Bhoreham,  and  at  various  other  places. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  of  the 
bridge  is  supported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
arch,  from  one  point  of  support  to  another. 
The  points  of  support  are  toe  tops  of  strong 
pillars  or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillars  the  chain  passes, 
and  is  attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive  frames  of  iron, 
firmly  secured  under  ground.  The  great 
advantage  of  suspension  bridges  consists  in 
their  stability  of  equilibrium,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  smaller  amount  of  mate- 
rials is  necessary  for  their  construction 
than  for  any  other  bridge.  If  a  suspension 
bridge  be  shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equi- 
librium, it  returns  by  its  weight  to  its 
proper  place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens 
in  bridges  which  are  built  above  the  level 
of  their  supporters.— A  drow-bridof,  is  one 
that  is  fastened  with  hinges  at  one  end 
only,  so  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up ;  in 
which  case,  the  bridge  stands  upright,  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  passing  the  moat.— 
A  bridgt  of  communication  is  that  made 
over  a  river,  by  which  two  armies,  or  forts, 
which  are  separated  bv  that  river,  have  a 

free  communication  with  one  another. 

A  Moot  imp  bridge  is  a  sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats,  covered  with  planks, 
which  are  solidly  framed,  so  as  to  bear 
either  horse  or  cannon.— A  bridge  of  boot* 
consists  of  a  number  of  common  boats 
joined  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet,  till  they  reach  across  a  river. 
They  are  then  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  passage  for  men  and  hones. 
We  may  here  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  military  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  in  this  and  various  other 
ways,  by  laying  planks  upon  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  such  other  buoyant  supporters  as 
readily  present  themselves. 
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which  become*  •  short  roundish  swelling 
pod,  containing  a  kidney-shaped  aeed  in 
each.  It  is  used  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow 
colour. 

BROWN  IST8,  in  church  history,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprung  up  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
long  known  under  the  denomination  of  In- 
dependent*.  Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  born  at  Northampton,  yet  his  name 
was  not  adopted  by  them,  nut  rather  given  to 
them  by  their  adversaries  as  a  nickname. 
They  eouallydialiked  episcopacy  and  presby- 
terianiam.  They  condemned  the  solemn  ce- 
lebration of  marriages  in  churches,  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  being  a  political 
contract,  the  confirmation  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  by  no  means  singu- 
lar, as  may  be  adduced  from  the  late  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  on  this  subject, 
also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
.  that  the  LobjYs  prayer  was  not  to  be 
recited  as  a  prayer;  being  riven  only  as  a 
model  upon  which  to  found  our  supplica- 
tions. Any  lay  brother  was  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  after  the  sermon  to  reason  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In 
a  word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate,  being  accountable  to  no 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  During  Elisabeth's  reign 
the  laws  were  enforced  against  them  with 
great  severity,  and  accordingly  many  re- 
tired and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  their 
church  nourished  nearly  a  century. 

BBU'MAL,  the  winter  quarter  of  the 
year,  beginning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRU*TA£,  the  second  order  of  animals  of 
the  If eauneiM  class,  who  have  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw ;  consisting  of  nine  genera, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  sloth,  rhi- 
noceros), elephant,  he. 

BRUMA'MA.  in  antiquity,  a  featival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus twice  a-year;  via*  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  December. 

BRUNPBI/8IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
named  by  Plumier  after  Brunfebnus,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  physician  t  class  14  Didjraa- 
sua,  order  i  Jngiotpermim. 

BRU7VIA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants 
named  after  Cornelius  Brun,  a  traveller, 
class  t  Pentmndrim,  order  1  JfeaayyaM. 
There  are  various  species  which  are  all 
shrubs,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

BBUXAN  EL'LI,  a  Malabar  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  diuretic 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  uae  of 
reason,  or  that  acts  by  mere  instinct,  in 
which  sense  it  denotes  much  the  same  with 
beast,  and  comprehends  all  animala  except- 
ing mankind.  Philosophers,  however,  are 
far  from  being  agreed  on  this  subject ;  some 
making  brutes  mere  machines,  whilst  others 
allow  them  not  only  reason,  but  immor- 
tality. Others  take  a  middle  course,  and 
allow  brutes  to  have  imagination,  memory, 
—  * '" "    but  deny  that  they  have  un- 


derstanding or  reason,  at  least,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  of  mankind.  The 
sagacity  of  many  brutes  is  indeed  admira- 
ble; yet  what  a  prodigious  difference  is  there 
between  that  sagacity  and  the  reason  of 
mankind! 

BRT'ONT,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ste- 
nacia-evngenetim  class  of  plants ;  the  flower 
of  which  consists  of  a  single  petal,  divided 
into  Ave  deep  segments ;  and  the  fruit  is 
a  roundish  berry,  containing  a  few  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony  is  a 


strong  irritating  cathar 

BUBBLE,  a  bladder  in  water,  or  a  vesicle 

filled  with  air. Bubblb,  in  commerce,  a 

term  given  to  any  delusive  scheme  or  pro- 
ject for  raising  money  on  imaginary  or  false 
pretences ;  as  the  famous  M  8outh  Sea  bub- 
ble," [which  see]  and  hundreds  since. 

BUnO,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  any 
tumour  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELB,  in  medicine,  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin,  formed 
by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines  or  omen- 

BUC  ANIBR',  or  BUCCANEER',  a  name 
given  to  those  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly 
English  and  French,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  committed  the  most  exces- 
oessive  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  The  name  had  been  fiven  to  the 
first  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  whose  sole  employment  com 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  oti 
sell  their  hides  and  flesh;   and  as 


smoked  and  dried  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  called  buecaneerinp,  they  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers. 

BUCA'O,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  owl, 
in  the  PhiUipine  isles,  of  a  beautiful  plum- 
age, and  sise  of  a  peacock,  but  remarkable 
for  its  hideous  scream. 

BUCARTDIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  atone 
shaped  like  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

BUCCANAL-GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the 
small  glands  of  the  mouth  under  the  cheek, 
which  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCELATION,  in  medicine,  a  method 


of  stopping  an  list  mortage,  by  applying 
pieces  of  Unt  to  the  vein  or  artery. 


BUCCELLA-RII,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to 
guard  and  distribute  the  rations  of  bread. 

BUCCrNA,  an  ancient  musical  and  mi- 
litary instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modern  trumpet.  Hence  Bcccibatob,  or 
trumpeter. 

BUO'CINITB.  fossil  remains  or  petrifac- 
tions of  the  shells  ceiled  bneeinmnu 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  cheek,  so  called  from  its  office  of 
forcing  out  the  breath. 

BUC'CULA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  cheeks. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  the  large 
vessel  which  the  Venetians  formerly  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea. 

BU'C EROS,  the  hornhill  or  Indian  raven  t 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Hem;  of  which 
there  are  several  species. 
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multitudes  of  costs,  surrounding  one  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  onion  j  sflwastose,  or  •rafjr, 
when  compoMd  of  leaser  flakes,  at  in  the 
lily  i  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to 
each  plant;  and  agartgate,  when  there  is  a 
congeries  of  such  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULIMIA,  or  BD  LIMT,  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  U  affected  with  an  insa- 
tiable and  perpetual  appetite  for  food. 

BULK'  HEADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a  ship,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from 
another;  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room, 
bread-room,  ftc. 

BULL,  in  soology,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the 
female.— —In  astronomy,  the  constellation 
Taurus.— Also,  an  edict  or  mandate  issued 
by  the  Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  bulla,  a 
leaden  or  gold  seal 

BUL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  small  round 
ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  worn  about  the 
neck  or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity till  the  age  of  fourteen. In  concho- 

logy,  a  genus  of  testaceous  annuals,  class 
vermes,  order  teataeem. 

BUL'LATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  /ilium  buUahna,  a  leaf  having  protu- 
berances on  its  surface  resembling  blisters, 

BULL'-DOG,  a  dog  of  English  breed,  so 
called  from  his  property  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

BULLET,  a  leaden  ball  with  which  small 
Are  arms  are  loaded, 

BULL'ETIN,  an  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  or  matters  of  general  inte- 

BULL'-FIGHT,  an  entertainment  for- 
merly frequent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
which  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULL'- FROG,  a  remarkable  species  of 
the  frog  in  North  America,  so  called  be- 
cause its  voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing 
of  an  ox. 

BULL'ITE,  in  coneholorr,  a  petrified 
shell,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  shells,  of  the 
genus  bull*. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  stiver  in 
the  mass.  Those  metals  are  called  so, 
either  when  smelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in 
bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  nnwrought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BULL'S-EYE,  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye,  st  which 

archers  shoot  by  way  of  nereis*. In 

astronomy,  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus.— 
Among  seamen,  a  small  obscure  cloud, 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a  great  storm  at  sea. 

It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent 

reflectors  set  into  the  posts  or  decks. 

BULWARK,  in  fortification,  a  mound  of 
earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 

formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  Ac. The 

word  is  also  used  figuratively,  as  "  the  Bri- 
tish nary  is  the  nation's  bulwark." 

BUM-BOAT,  a  sort  of  wherry  used  about 


harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  Ac.,  for  sale 
to  ships  lying  at  a  distance. 
BUNGALOW,  an  Indian  name  for  a 


house  with  a  thatched  roof  such  as  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  country. 

BUNT,  a  sea  term,  the  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow, 
that  the  sail  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTINB.  or  BUNTING,  the  thin 
woollen  stuff  of  which  the  colours,  or  flags 
and  signals,  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  emberiza,  remarkable  for  the  shape 
of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
forming  a  sharp  angle  bending  inwards 
towards  the  lower. 

BUNTLINBS,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve  to  force  up  the  bunt 
of  the  sail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUOY,  a  short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
hooped  barrel  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the 
anchor,  to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is 
also  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  by  a 
chain,  serving  topoint  out  dangerous  places. 
—A  L\ftbnoy  is  intended  to  keep  a  per- 
son afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as 
anybody  falls  overboard,  and  a  light  may  be 
attached  to  it  if  the  accident  happens  by 
night.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  support 
one  man  standing  upon  them. 

BU'PHAGA,  or  Bbbf-batbb,  in  orni- 
thology, a  bird  of  the  order  piem,  found  in 
Africa.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  alights 
on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picks  holes  in 
them  to  get  at  the  larvae  of  the  gad- fly,  on 
which  it  lives. 

BUPHTHAL'MUM,  or  Ox-btb,  in  bota- 
ny, a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Svmgentaia, 
order  i  Polygamic  ntperjtua.  There  are 
many  species,  and  are  all  either  annuals  or 
shrubs.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  flowers  have  to  the  eye  of 
an  ox.  

BUPHTHALIfUS,  in  medicine,  a  dia- 


nlargement  of  the  eye. 
RESTIS,  i 


BUPRESTIS,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
of  the  coleopterous  order,  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  which  emulate 
the  polish  of  the  finest  metals ;  but  it  bites 


severely  and  has  a  nauseous  scent. 

rf  a  ship, 
the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 


BUR'DEN,  the  contents  of  a  ship;  or 


carry. The  burden  of  a  tong  is  that  part 

which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stansa. 

BUREAU',  in  its  primary  sense  is  a  cloth 
covering  a  table;  next  a  writing-table;  and 
afterwards  used  to  signify  the  chamber 
of  an  officer  of  government,  and  the  body 
of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  usage  of  France,  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  is  divided  into  nine  bureaus, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
designated  by  lot :  and  each  bureau  dis- 
cusses all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
chamber  separately. 

BURGAGE,  an  ancient  tenure  in  bo- 
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caterpillar  form,  in  which  it  emerges  from 
the  egg*  laid  by  a  former  generation :  the 
grub  then  passes  into  an  insensible  state, 
called  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia,  in  which  it 
continue*  tome  week*  or  month*,  having 
neither  leg*,  wing*,  nor  motion :  at  length 
the  ca*e  is  bunt,  and  moths  and  butterflies 
emerge,  which  paas  a  short  and  fluttering 
existence,  daring  which  they  lay  egg*  for 
future  successions  of  the  same  kind. 

BUTTER-MILK,  a  kind  of  serum  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 

BUTTER- WORT,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  a  distinct  genus  of  plants, 
caUed»>feffiiic«{«. 

BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  house*  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
butler,  where  he  keeps  the  utensils  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

BUTTOCK  of  a  akip,  is  that  part  of  her, 
which  is  her  breadth  right  a-stern,  from 
the  tack  upwards ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to 
have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock,  accord- 
ing  as  she  is  built,  broad  or  narrow  at  the 
transom.         • 

BUTTONS.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
tons  is  an  art  which  give*  employment  to 
numerous  persons,  and  constitutes  many 
distinct  trades.  The  most  durable  and  or- 
namental buttons  are  mad*  of  various 
metals,  generally  polished,  or  covered  with 
an  exceeding!*  thin  wash  of  some  more 
valuable  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
Horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  also  used 
for  buttons,  which  are  sometime*  plain,  but 
more  frequently  covered  with  silk,  mohair, 
thread,  or  other  ornamental  materials.  It 
is  impossible,  consistent  with  our  limits,  to 
describe  the  processes  by  which  the  various 
kinds  of  buttons  are  made:  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  whatever  in  which  greater  in- 
genuity is  exercised,  nor  in  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  artisan  have  been  crowned  with 
more  complete  success. 


BUX'US,  the  box-tree,  of  which  there 
are  three  specie* :  1.  the  areeresetiu,  with 
oval  leaves ;  3.  the  •*g*»tifolio,  with  narrow 
leaves ;  8.  the  nffrmticom,  commonly  used 
for  bordering  of  flower-beds.  The  two  first 
sorts,  when  suffered  to  grow  in  a  natural 
manner,  are  deciduous  shrub*  of  a  very 
elegant  figure.  There  were  formerly  large 
trees  of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Dor- 
king in  Surry.  Boxwood  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
ight  with  great  neatness  oy  the  turner. 
*  *  ~tne  same  reasons  by  engraver* 


It  is  used  for  t 


BU'ZE,  a  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 
vey the  air  into  mine*. 

BT-LAWS,  or  BYE-LAWS,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  of 
a  dry,  court,  or  other  community,  made 
bv  the  general  consent  of  tb*  member*. 
All  by-laws  are  to  be  reasonable,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advan- 
tage of  any  particular  persons,  and  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  being. 

BUZ'ZARD,  a  rapacious,  but  sluggish 
bird,  of  the  hawk  kind. 

BY8'BOLITB,  a  scarce  mineral,  occuring 
in  very  delicate  filaments,  short,  flexible, 
and  elastic.  The  colour  is  olive  green,  and 
their  lustre  rather  silky. 


BYS'SUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
— --— ,- 0f  piajn#  tun  pie,  capillary  fila- 
ments.   The  byssi  are  nearly  allied  to  the 


conferva; ;  from  which,  however,  they  differ, 
at  consisting  of  finer,  shorter,  and  more 
tender  filaments,  and  not  growing  in  water, 
as  the  confervas  do.— Brsstrs,  a  fine  linen 
among  the  ancients,  procured  from  India. 
Also,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen,  whereof  the 
tunics  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made. 

BYZANTINE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
151.  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Brian- 
tium.  Also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  Bysantium,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  tb*  Bosphorua. 


C.  the  third  letter,  and  second  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  *  before 
the  vowel*  a,  •,  and  «,  and  like  t  before  e, 
i,  and  jr.  Before  A  it  ha*  a  peculiar  sound,  as 
in  chance,  chalk ;  in  chord  and  some  other 
words,  it  is  hard  like  *,-  but  in  many  French 
words  it  is  soft  before  A,  like  •,  a*  in  chaise, 
chagrin.  Ac.  As  a  numeral  C  stands  for 
100,  and  CC  for  200,  Ac ;  as  an  abbreviation 
it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  Anno  Christi, 
or  Ante  Christum ;  also  for  Companion,  as 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  And  in 
music,  C  after  the  cliff,  is  the  mark  of 


CAA'BA,  or  CAAH  AH.  property  signifies 
a  square  building;  but  is  particularly  ap- 
plied by  the  Mahometans  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  built,  a*  they  pretend,  by  Abraham, 


and  IshmaCl  hi*  son.  It  is  towards  this 
temple  they  always  turn  their  faces  when 
they  pray,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  happen  to  be.  This  temple  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals; out  it  is  most  remarkable  for  tb* 
pilgrimage*  mad*  to  it  by  the  devout  Mus- 
sulmans, who  pay  so  great  a  veneration  to 
it,  that  they  believe  a  single  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  without  any  particular  act  of 
devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  in  any 
other  temple. 

CAA-ATIA,  in  botany,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Dontenim  Br*iili*u*ia  of  Linnaeus, 
with  which  the  natives  cure  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
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Mid  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
winds  by  its  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself. 

OJSClL'IA,  in  soologr,  •  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Amphibia,  order  Serpentt*. 

CJSRITB8  TAB'ULjCin  antiquity, 
tables  or  registers  in  which  the  censors 
entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  who 
for  any  misdemeanour  were  deprived  of 
their  right  of  Toting  at  an  election. 

CiVSAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  family 
name  of  the  first  five  Roman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  by  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was  also  used,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire. 

CiSSA'RlAN8,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
offleers  or  ministers  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  kept  an  account  of  their  revenues,  and 
took  possession  in  their  name  of  such  things 
as  devolved  or  were  confiscated  to  them. 

CASU'RA,  a  figure  in  prosody,  by  which 
a  division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a 
foot  that  is  composed  of  syllables  belonging 
to  different  words. 

CATBRI8  PARIBUS,  a  term  often  used 
by  mathematical  and  physical  writers;  the 
words  literally  signifying  tkt  rest,  sr  other 
tht%g;  being  olike  or  t^uuL  Thus  of  a  bullet, 
it  may  be  said,  emttrit  paribus,  the  heavier 
it  is  the  greater  the  range,  supposing  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  piece  and  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  powder  be  the 
same. 

CAGT7I,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  the  smaB- 
eat  species  of  which  is  not  more  than  ant 
inches  long. 

CAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

CAISSON,  or  CAISSOON',  a  wooden 
chest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and 
Jaid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  buried  under 
aome  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame 
aaed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  in  medicine,  an  aro- 
matic oil  extracted  from  an  Indian  tree; 
the  Mmleleucn  Leueadendro*  of  Linnasus, 
which  grows  itt  the  Molucca  islands. 

CAL'ABASH-TREB,  in  botany,  the 
Creoeenti*  of  LiUnseus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  that  serves  the  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  for  a  drinking  cup, 
a  pot  for  boiling,  and  for  various  other  do- 
mestic purposes. 

CALAMAN'CO,  a  fine  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  chequered  in  the 
warp,  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only 
upon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RIiB,  the  third  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linncan  system,  containing 
the  reeds  resembling  grasses. 

CAL'AMAR,  a  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  aloes-wood,  a  drug,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  China  and 
some  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

CAL' AM  HOUR,  a  species  of  the  aloes- 
wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

CALAMIFEROUS,  a  botanic  term  for 
plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem. 

CAL' AMINE,  or  LAPIS  CALAMINA'- 
RIS,  the  calamine  stone,  or  oxyde  of  riuc ; 


a  kind  of  bituminous  fossil  earth,  which, 
when  mixed  with  copper,  produces  brass. 

C  AL'AMUS,  a  rush  or  reed  used  anciently 
as  a  pen  to  write  on  parchments  or  papyrus. 
——The  generic  name  of  an  Indian  cane, 

otherwise  called  rot  ana. Also,  a  kind  of 

reed,  or  sweet-scented  cane,  used  by  the 
Jews  as  a  perfume. 

CALAN  DRA.  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  lark  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

CALA8H',  a  light  open  chariot. 

CALATHU8,  in  antiquity,  a  basket  or 
hamper,  made  of  osiers  or  reeds,  used  to 

Cit  needle-work  in,  or  to  hold  flowers.  Ca- 
thus  was  also  a  pan  foe  cheese-curds  and 
milk  ;  also  the  name  of  a  cup  for  wine  used 
in 


CALATOB,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public 
rvant  and  a  freeman,  such  as  a  bailiff  or 


servant  i 

l*i  "7 

public  assemblies.  He  also 
priests  in  the  sacrifices. 

CAL'CAR,  a  kind  of  furnace,  used  in 
glass  works  for  the  calcination  of  sand  and 
salt  of  potash. 

CALCAREOUS  BARTH,  or  Lime;  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  forming 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  marine 
sheDs  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCAREOUS  8PAR,  crystallised  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime. 

CALCAVBLOiA,  a  sweet  kind  of  Porta- 
guese  wine. 

CAL'CEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  shoe,  or 
whatever  served  as  a  covering  for  the  foot. 
There  were  two  sorts,  the  eateef  tnnmti, 
which  were  worn  by  the  patricians 
called  from  an  ivory  crescent  with  wl 
they  were  ornamented,  and  the  eafeei  mulli, 
or  red  shoes.  They  came  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  but  only  covered  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  at  first  graced  the  fret  of 
royalty,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
bad  borne  a  curule  office. 

CALCIPEROV8.producingcalxorHme. 

CALCINATION  u  the  chemical  process 
for  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a  pulverizable 
state,  by  the  action  of  fire ;  or,  the  solution 
of  a  mixed  body  by  the  means  of  heat  or 
any  corroding  substance,  as  mercury,  aqua- 
fortis, Ac-,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  powder. 

CALCIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime. 

CALCOG'RAPHT,  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  ofa  drawing  in  chalk. 

CALC-8INTER,  the  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground ;  also, 
the  stalactites  attached  to  the  roofs   of 


CALC'-TUFP,  an  alluvial  formation  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CAL'CULARY,  a  congeries  of  stony 
secretions  found  in  the  pulp  of  a  pear  and 
other  fruits. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  Ac,  or  an 
estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing 
the  various  circumstances  which  influence 
its  determination. 

CALCULATO'RES,  accountants  among 
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Cere*  Eleusinia,  among  the  Parrhasians; 
and  another  among  the  Eleans,  where  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Minerva ;  to  whose  temple  he 
walked  in  procession,  being  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  who  adorned  him  with  rib- 
bons, and  crowned  him  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle. 

CALLCT8UM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
medullary  prominence  in  the  brain,  seen 
when  separating  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum. 

CAL'LUS,  the  new  growth  of  osseous 
matter  between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones;  or  any  dense,  insensible  knob  or 
horny  substance  on  the  skin. 

CALODENDRUM.  a  fine  shrub,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CAL'OMEL,  in  medicine,  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  a  preparation  of  mercury  by 
sublimation  or  precipitation. 

CALOR'IC,  the  principle  or  cause   of 
heat,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensation. 
CALORIM  ETER,    an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling. 

CALOR1MOTOR,  a  galvanic  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  calorific  effects  are  at- 
unded  byscarcely  any  electrical  power. 

CALOTE,  a  sort  of  skull  cap  worn  by 
the  French  cavalrv  under  their  caps,  as  a 
guard  against  the  blows  of  the  sabre. 

CALV1NI8M,  the  theological  tenets  of 
John  Calrin,  who,  in  the  16th  century,  flou- 
rished at  Geneva,  where  his  doctrines  still 
subsist.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  system 
differ  from  that  of  other  reformers  or  Cal- 
vin's period,  chiefly  in  what  regards  the 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  teacher,  the  future  and  eternal 
condition  of  the  human  race  was  predeter- 
mined :  in  other  words,  Calvin  denied  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  maintained  pre- 
destination. 

CAL'UMET,  a  symbolical  instrument  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  It  is  a  smokinr-pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a  soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a  very  long  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  This  Instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the*caduceus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  s  pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith.  The 
calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used  to 
proclaim  war. 

CALX,  a  kind  of  fine  friable  powder  which  ' 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  Ac,  after  they  | 
have  undergone  the  violence  of  fire,  and  ; 
have  lout  all  their  humid  parts.  Prom  be-  | 
ins;  combined  with  oxygen,  metallic  calxes  ! 
arc  hearier  than  the  metal  from  which  they 
are  produced. 

CAL  YC  ANTHEM  A,  the  17th  practical 
Lin  turn n  order  of  plants,  the  corolla  and  . 
stamina  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLOR/E,  the  16th  Linnaean  na- 
tural order  of  plants ;  the  stamina  inserted 
in  the  ealvx,  at  the  wild  olive.  Ac. 

CALY'ClFORM.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  involncrum  when  it  has  the  appear*  1 
ance  of  a  calyx. 


CALTCI8TJI,  an  appellation  given  by 
Linnsrus  to  those  botanists  who  have  class- 
ed plants  according  to  the  different  struc- 
ture of  the  calyx  or  flower-cup. 

CALTCLE,  in  botany,  a  diminutive  of 
calyx,  a  row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside. 

CALTPTRA,  in  botany,  a  thin  membra- 
naceous involucrum,  or  cowl,  usually  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  the  parts  of 
fructification.  The  capsules  of  most  of  the 
mosses  have  calyptne. 

CALTPTRANTHB8,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  IS  JcoMmrfrte,  order  1  Ifeaeyvaia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies, 

CA'LTX,  in  botany,  a  term  for  the  em- 
palement  or  flower-cup,  or  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  surrounds  and  supports  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower. 

CA'MBRIC,  a  species  of  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cam- 
bray,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

CAM  BBR-BEAM,  in  architecture,  a 
beam  cut  hollow  or  archwise  in  the  middle, 
commonly  used  in  platforms. 

CAM'BERBD,  an  epithet  for  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  the  flooring  of  which  is  highest 
in  the  middle:  also  when  it  is  defectively 
so,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  broken- 
backed. 

CAM'EL,  in  toology,a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds, of  the  order  of  sweerw;  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  no  horns.  The 
dromedary  or  Arabian  camel  has  one  hunch 
on  the  back,  four  callous  protuberances  on 
the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  hunches  ou 
the  back.  By  the  camel's  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  dnnk  for  many 
days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse 
shrubs,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  parch, 
ed  and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Arabians  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels;  and  without  them  they  could 
neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  their 
sandy  deserts. 

C AMEL'LI A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
wu>nad*lpkia-polfandria  class  of  plants : 
the  flower  consists  of  five  orated  petals, 
connected  vertically  at  the  base ;  the  fruit 
is  a  turbinated,  lignose,  and  furrowed  cap- 
sule; the  seeds  are  numerous  and  small. 

CAM'ELOPARD,  or  GIRA'FFE.  This 
animal,  whose  existence  was  at  one  time 
disputed,  is  a  nsnive  of  several  parts  of 
Africa,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered 
with  hair,  truncated  at  the  end  and  tufted. 
The  shoulders  are  of  such  a  vast  length,  as 
to  render  the  fore-part  of  the  ammalinuch 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is  very 
Ions;,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
colour  of  the  body  a  dusky  white,  with  large 
rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  and, 
in  cases  of  danger,  has  recourse  to  flight  for 
safety;  but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self- 
defence,  it  kicks  its  adversary. 

CAMELOPAR'DALIS.  in  astronomy,  a 
constellation,  consisting  of  SS  stars,  sttu- 
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quisite  workmanship.  Bat,  with  all  their 
■kill  and  labour,  modern  artists  have  greatly 
excelled  them  in  lightness,  grace,  and  utility. 

CAN'DIDATE,  a  person  who  seeks  or 
aspires  to  some  public  office.  In  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  the  Cawdidati  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  wbite  robe,  during  the 
two  years  of  their  soliciting  for  a  place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch,  they 
wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the 
people  might  not  suspect  they  concealed 
money  for  purchasing  votes ;  and  also,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  show  to  the 
people,  the  scars  of  those  wounds  they  had 
received  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  tbe 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDATI  MIL'ITES,  an  order  of 


soldiers,  among  the  Romans,  who  served  as 

iperor's  Dody-guards,  t 
in  battle.     They   were   the   tallest 


the  emp 


,  to  defcud  him 


strongest  of  the  whole  troops ;  and  were 
called  candidate,  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  white. 

CAN  DHL,  a  measure  of  capacity  in 
India,  by  which  a  ship's  burden  is  esti- 
mated as  it  is  by  tons  in  Europe.  A  candiil 
isSOOcwt. 

CAN'DLE-BERRT-TREE,  the  Mtb'ica 
Caair'BBA,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle;  a  shrub 
common  in  North  America,  from  the  ber- 
ries of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or  oil  is  pro- 
duced of  which  candles  are  made. 

CAN  DLEMA8  DAT,  the  festival  oh- 
served  on  the  second  of  February,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  on  that 
day  used  an  abundance  of  lights  both  in 


their  churches  and  processions,  in  memory, 
as  is  supposed,  of  our  Saviour's  being  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simeon  "  to  bs  a  fight 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  In  imitation  of  wis 
custom,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  day 
consecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole 
year. 

CANDY,  a  preparation  ot  sugar  made 
by  melting  and  crystallising  it  several 
times. 

CANDYTUFT,  in  botany,  the  Iberia,  an 
annual  that  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bear- 
ing a  white  or  purple  flower. 

CANEPH'OIUE,  the  uohle  Athenian  vir- 
gins who  carried  the  baskets  at  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenata  of  Minerva. 

CANEPHO'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a  feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  eve 

of  their  marriage  day. Canbfhobia  is 

also  the  name  of  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  ce- 
lebrated particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on 
which  the  young  virgins  carried  golden 
baskets  full  of  fruit.  The  baskets  were 
covered,  to  conceal  the  mystery  from  the 
uninitiated. 

CANTARA.  a  sort  of  ordeal  by  Are,  as 
it  once  existed  in  this  kingdom.  The  ac- 
cused carried  hot  irons  in  bis  bands ;  and 
if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  in- 


CAN'ICA,  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  re- 
sembling the  clove  in  flavour. 


CANICULAR  DATS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a  certain  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  eauicula,  or  the  dog  star,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  began 
their  year  at  tbe  rising  of  the  dog  star, 
reckoning  to  its  rise  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  annua  reman**. 

CANINA'NA,  in  toology,  a  species  of 
serpent  in  America;  so  called  because  it 


may  be  treated  as  familiarly  aa  a  dog. 

CA'NIS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  ciass 
Mammalia,  order  Verm.  This  genus  compre- 
hends animals  that  differ  very  essentially 
from  each  other  in  their  habits,  as  tbe  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackall.  Our  obser- 
vations will  only  extend  to  tbe  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dog,  or  Canis  familiarit. 
They  cultivate  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
but  rarely  found  wild :  they  feed  on  flesh 
and  farinaceous  vegetables;  they  digest 
bones:  they  are  extremely  docile,  affec- 
tionate, ana  vigilant  in  their  intercourse 
with  men.:  they  have  an  aversion  to 
strangers  generally,  and  particularly  beg- 
gars. They  are  capable  of  imitation  and 
instruction,  and  in  many  instances  seem 
endowed  with  a  degree  01  intelligence  more 
allied  to  human  reason  than  to  animal  in- 
stinct.  Ca'ris,  in  astronomy,  the  name 

of  two  constellations  in  the  southern  hemi- 

Shere;  namely,  Canis  Major  and  Cania 
inor. 

CANKER,  a  corroding  disease  which 

occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees. Also,  a 

fungous  excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CAN'NEL-COAL,or  CAN'AL-COAL.  in 
mineralogy,  the  Bitumen  ampelitea  of  Lin- 
nrus ;  a  hard,  opaque,  inflammable  jet- 
black  fossil  coaL  which  burns  with  a  bright 
white  flame,  like  a  candle.  It  is  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  often, 
like  jet,  made  into  trinkets.  In  the  Are  it 
decrepitates  and  breaks  into  angular  frag- 
ments, leaving  a  strong  or  sooty  residuum. 
CAN'NEQUIN,  white  cotton  cloth 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

CANNON,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a 
heavy  metallic  gun  for  a  battery,  mounted 
on  a  carriage.  Guns  of  this  kind  are  made 
of  iron  or  brass,  and  of  different  sixes,  car- 
ryiug  balls  from  three  or  four  to  forty-eight 
pounds'  weight.  The  explosion  being  di- 
rected by  the  tube,  balls  and  missiles  are 
carried  to  great  distances  with  destructive 
force,  In  a  field  of  battle  they  are  often 
drawn  bv  horses  on  light  carriages,  and 
are  called  field  pieces,  or  flying  artillery. 

CANOE,  (pron.  en-moo')  a  small  boat, 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out 
by  cutting  or  burning ;  and  sometimes  also 
of  pieces  of  bark  joined  together.  It  is  im- 
pelled by  a  paddle  instead  of  an  oar ;  and  is 
used  by  tbe  undvilixed  nations  in  both  he- 
mispheres. 

CANON,  ■  law  or  ordinance  of  the 
church.  Tbe  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules 
drawn  from  Scripture,  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  from  the  ordinances  of 

councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  pope 

Also  a  dignitary  of  the  church.   Originally, 
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CAOUCHOUC,  or  CAOUTCHOUC, 
(pron.  coo-ckook)  improperly  called  clastic 
aaa^  and  mora  commonly  iadia  reMer,  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants  and  trees,  particularly  from  the 
syringe  tree  of  Cayenne.  Its  elasticity  is 
such  that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great 
extent,  and  its  pliancy  is  increased  by  heat. 
From  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  imperme- 
ability  to  water,  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles ;  and  since  it  is  easily 
dissolved  by  the  purified  naptha  from  coal 
tar,  which  forms  a  cheap  and  effectual 
solvent,  and  does  not  change  it*  properties, 
the  solution  has  been  most  extensively  em- 
ployed to  give  a  thin  covering  to  cloth,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  to  moisture.  It 
is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  oils  forms  a  flexible  varnish. 
Caouchouc  is   principally  obtained   from 


South  America,  and  usually  brought 
Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bottl 
which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 


over  a  mould  of  clay,  then  drying  by  expo? 
sure  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  smoke  of  burning 
fuel :  after  which  it  is  ornamented  on  the 
outside,  and  the  day  in  the  inside  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  picked  out. 

CAP,  a  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the 
head.  The  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred 
to  the  year  1449,  the  first  seen  in  Europe, 
being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into 
Rouen :  from  that  time  they  began  to  take 
place  of  hoods  or  chaperons.— — C  a  r,  in 
architecture,  the  uppermost  part  of  any 
assemblage   of  principal    or   subordinate 

parts. In  ship-building,  e«*>  is  a  square 

piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  head  or 

upper  end  of  a  mast. In  botany,  the 

ptleus,  or  top  of  the  fungus,  generally  shaped 
like  a  plate  or  bonnet.— —Cap  of  mainte- 
nance, one  of  the  ornaments  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  faced 
with  ermine.  It  is  also  frequently  met 
with  above  the  helmet,  instead  of  wreaths, 

under   gentlemen's   crests. Cap-a-pie, 

(French)  from  head  to  foot. 

CAPA"CITT,  in  a  general  sense,  means 

the  power  of  containing  or  holding. In 

geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  s  body. 

In  chemistry,  that  state,  quality,  or  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  by  which  they  absorb  and 
contain,  or  render  latent,  any  fluid ;  as  the 

tpmeitjf  of  water  for  caloric. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  a  promontory  or 

sedland  projecting  into  the  sea  farther 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cspe  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Ac. 

CA'PEB,    the  bud  of  the  caper-bush, 


'  the  other  after,  which  is  called  the  writ  of 
execution. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a  general  sense,  an 
epithet  given  to  things  on  account  of  their 
extreme  fineness,  or  resemblance  to  hair. 
——Cmpillarf  Orttf  in  mineralogy,  the  same 
with  those  otherwise  denominated  arbore- 
scent, or  striated.^— C«>i//arjr  Ptmnta  are 
such  plants  as  have  no  main  stem,  but 
whose  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden- 
hair, Ac. Capillar*  Tub—,  tubes  of  hair- 
like  fineness,  in  which  fluids  ascend,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
intercepted  within  the  tube,  by  its  sides, 
and  being  complete  and  unintercepted  ou 
the  outside  of  the  tube.— Capillary  Fes- 
teU,  in  anatomy,  the  smallest  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

CAPI L  LA  IRE,  a  kind  of  syrup,  extracted 
from  maiden -hair. 

CAP1L  LAMENT,  in  botany,  a  fine  fila- 


ment, like  a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle 

"a  flower,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  top. 

CAPITAL,  in  commerce,  the  fund 


moire,  kingdom,  state,  or  province. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  No  subject 
has  been  more  discussed,  particularly  of 
late  years,  than  that  by  which  the  right 
and  the  nptdienn,  assumed  by  govern- 
ments, to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for 
offences  against  the  safety  and  good  order 
of  society,  is  questioned ;  nor  is  there  any 
suhiect  whatever,  perhaps,  more  deserving 
of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  examination 
of  philosophers  and  jurists.  It  has  been 
ably,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  argued,  that 
when  the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted 
to  punish  for  offences,  it  seems  difficult  to 
assign  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety require.  No  government  has  the  right 
to  punish  cruelly  and  wantonly :  but  still 
the  discretion  must  be  vested  somewhere, 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  offence. 
That  discretion  must  be,  from  its  nature, 
justly  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  society.  The  very  frequency  of  a 
crime  must  often  furnish  a  very  strong 
ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  only  as 
it  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  punish- 
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much  used  for  pickling.    It  grows  in  many 
irts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
CA'PET,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of 


kings,  which  has  given  118  sovereigns  to 
Europe,  via*  36  kings  of  France,  33  kings  of 
Portugal,  i  of  Spain,  11  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  t  of  Hungary,  S  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, S  kings  of  Navarre,  1 7  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  13  dukes  of  Brittany,  3  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma. 

CATIA8,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  sorts; 
one  before  judgment,  to  take  the  defendant ; 


i*2 
of  a  flower,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  toi 
CAPITAL,  in  commerce,  the  fund 
stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a  merchant, 
manufacturer,  «c,  or  of  a  trading  company. 

A  /hating  capital  is  that  which  remains 

after  payment  is  made  for  all  the  apparatus 

and  implements  of  the  business. Pieti- 

tiouM  capital  generally  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  excessive  credits,  which  throw 
the  management  and  disposition  of  a  great 
deal  of  property  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of 
loss  from  its  bad  management,  or  other 
causes.— Catital,  in  architecture,  the 
uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed 
immediately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the 
entablature^— —Camtal,  in  geography,  the 
metropolis,  or  chief  city  or  town  of  an 
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In  the  capitol  also  were  •  temple  to  Jupiter 
the  guardian,  and  another  to  Juno ;  with 
the  mint ;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  hill 
was  the  temple  of  Concord.  This  beautiful 
edifice  contained  the  most  sacred  deposits 
of  religion,  such  as  the  ancylia,  the  books 
of  the  sybils,  Ac. 

CAPlTOLINE  GAMES.  These  were 
annual  games  instituted  by  CamiUus,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pital from  the  Gauls.  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  Capitoline  games,  instituted 
by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  five  years, 
at  which  rewards  and  crowns  were  bestowed 
on  the  poets,  champions,  orators,  histo- 
rians, Ac 

CAPITTJLA  RURAXIA,  assemblies  or 
chapters  held  by  rural  deans  and  parochial 
clergy  within  the  precinct  of  every  distinct 
deanery. 

CAPITULARY,  the  body  of  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  a  chapter,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

CAPITULATION,  m  military  affairs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrison  of  a 
place  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  for  sur- 
rendering on  certain  conditions.  The  term 
is  also  applicable  to  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
victorious  enemy. 

CAP1TULUM,  in  antiquity, a  transverse 
beam  in  the  military  engines  of  the  an- 
cients, wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 
with  which  they  were  set  in  motion.— —In 
botany,  Cafitdlvm  denotes  a  mode  of  in- 
florescence, when  several  flowers  form  a 

kind  of  head  or  balL In  anatomy,  it 

means  a  small  head,  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone  received  into  the  concavity  of 
another. 

CAPPYI,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.    It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  yields  the  balsam  of  capiri. 
CAPNIA8,    in  mineralogy,    a  kind  of 

jasper,  of  a  smoky  colour. In  botany,  a 

vine  which  produces  part  white  and  part 
black  grapes. 

CAPON  MERE,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgment  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  in 
dry  moats,  with  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 

CAPOTE,  a  large  great  coat,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl,  which  is  sometimes  worn  by 
sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAPTAR18,  the  Ctrninn,  a  shrub, 
the  trunk  and  fruit  of  which,  when  pickled, 
are  eaten.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

CA'PRA,  the  Goat,  in  zoology,  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
peeora,  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  order,  by  their  hollow,  rough,  and 
erect  horns,  which  bend  a  little  backwards. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a  great 
many  species,  as  the  common  goat ;  the 
rmpieapra,  or  chamois-goat;  the  ibam;  the 
gazelle ;  and  several  others 

CA  PR/E  SALTANTES.  in  meteorology, 
"exhalations  or  fiery  meteors  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  atmosphere,  assuming 
various  irregular  shapes. 


CAPREOLATE,  in  botany,  having  ten- 
drils, or  filiform  spiral  claspers,  by  which 
plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as 
in  vines,  peas,  Ac. 

CAPREO'LUS.  in  anatomy,  the  helix  of 

the  ear. In  botany,  the  clasp  or  tendril 

of  a  vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPRI  CCIO,  in  music,  the  term  for  that 
irregular  kind  of  composition  in  which  the 
composer,  without  any  restraint,  follows 

the  bent  of  his  humour. Cafbiccio'so 

denotes  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
is  written,  is  to  be  played  in  a  free  and 
fantastic  style 

CAPRICORN,  in  astronomy,  a  southern 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the 
31st  of  December.  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 

Suinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning 
Capricorn  or  the  winter  solstice,  which 
is  the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination, 
namely  23  degrees  and  a  half. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a  method  used  in 
the  Levant  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  by  means  of  insects  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  The  capri- 
fication  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  every  circumstance  with 
what  is  practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archi- 

Selago,  and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree  in 
eclaring  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  capryfient, 
never  ripened  its  fruit ;  but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husbandmen 
suspend  its  branches. 

CAPRIOLES,  in  horsemanship,  are 
those  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  in  the 
same  place  without  advancing,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  is  at  the  Height  of  the 
leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

CAPSICUM,  a  plant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSTAN,  in  a  ship,  a  strong  massy 
column  of  timber,  of  the  nature  or  a  wind- 
lass, placed  behind  the  mainmast,  used  for 
weighing,  or  raising  up  anchors,  or  any 
other  purpose  in  which  great  power  is  re- 
quired. 

CAP8ULA,  in  chemistry,  a  sort  of 
earthen  pan,  in  which  things  are  put  that 
are  to  undergo  a  violent  operation  by  fire. 

CAPSULA'RES  ARTERI/E,  in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands ;  so  called 
because  they  are  enclosed  by  a  capsule. 

CAP8ULATED,  in  botany,  enclosed  in 
anything,  as  a  walnut  in  its  green  husk. 

CAPSULE,  the  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ; 
it  is  composed  of  several  elastic  valves, 
which  usually  burst  open  at  the  points 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe ;  it  differs  from  a 
pod,  in  being  roundish  and  short. 

CAPTAIN,  in  the  army,  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  in  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel. A  Captain-lieu- 
tenant is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a 

company  or  troop. A  Pott-captain  in  the 

British  navy,  is  an  officer  commanding  any 
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wholly  deprived  of  it  by  boiling. Car- 

bono**  acid,  is  carbon  not  folly  saturated 
with  oxygen. 

CAR' BUN  CLE,  in  surgery,  an  inflam- 
matory tumour,  or  painful  gangrenous  boil, 
which  being  seated  deeply,  in  parts  pro- 
Tided  with  cellular  membrane,  does  not 
soon  discover  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

ill-digested  matter  it  contains It  is  also 

the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep 
red  or  scarlet  colour,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  anthrax.  When  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
they  gave  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modern  mineralogists  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  was  garnet. 

Cabbobclb,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or 

bearing,  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a  common  cross,  and  the  other 
four  a  saltier. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blasting  of 
the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  by  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold. 

CARBURET,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  wkh 
metals,  earth,  or  alkali. 

CAR  BU RETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
a  substance  formed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  on  being;  duly  excited,  fires 
oxygen,  and  radiates  light  and  heat,  as  in 
gas  lights,  and  all  other  lights.  The  gas 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Art- 
damp  among  miners  is  pure  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

CAR  CAN ET,  in  archeology,  a  chain  for 
the  neck. 

CARCASS,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal, 
especially  a  brute;  that  of  the  human  spe- 
cies being  railed  a  corpse. Carcass,  in 

building,  the  shell  or  timber  work  of  a 
house  before  it  is  lathed  and  plastered  or 

the  floors  laid. In  gunnery,  an  iron  case 

or  hollow  vessel,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled 
with  combustible  and  other  substances,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to 
set  fire  to  buildings.  It  has  two  or  three 
apertures  from  which  the  ire  blazes,  and 
the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  throwing  shells.  It  is  furnished  with 
pistol  barrels,  loaded  with  powder  to  the 
muzxle,  which  explode  as  the  composition 
burns  down  to  them. 

CARCE'RES,  in  the  ancient  Ch-eensian 
games,  were  inclosures  in  the  circus,  where- 
in the  horses  were  restrained  till  the  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  when,  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  they  all  at  once  flew 
open. 

CARCINOMA,  in  medicine,  a  cancer; 
also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  eye. 

CARD  AMINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  class  1  Te- 
tradunautia,  order  i  8iliqno*a. 

CARDAMOM,  a  perennial  plant  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  are  of  an 
aromatic  and  pungent  flavour,  and  are  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

CARDIALOT,  sometimes  called  the 
cardiac  pauion,  is  the  heart  burn,  a  vio- 
lent sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony  in  the 


left  orifice  of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the 
heart,  but  rising  into  the  esophagus. 

CARDINAL,  which  in  a  general  sense 
signifies  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  formed 
of  the  Latin  word  cardo,  a  hinge,  agreeably 
with  the  common  expression,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  an  important  matter  that  every 
thing  turn*  upon  tt :  thus  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude  are  called  the 

four  cardinal  virtue*. The  cardinal  rianm, 

in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 

Capricorn. The  cardinal  point*  of  the 

compass,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Cardinal  number*,  in  grammar,  are  the  num- 
bers, one,  two,  three,  Ac,  which  are  inde- 
clinable, in  opposition  to  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  ttc. 

CARDINAL,  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  and  subordinate 
magistrate,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  -»nclave 
at  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  who  maybe 
advanced  to  that  dignity  himself.  The 
dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  soutanne,  a 
rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red 
hat ;  and  his  title  of  address,  "  His  emi- 
nence." 

CARDINAL-FLOWER,  a  plant  ot  the 
genus  Lobelia,  of  many  species.  They  are 
hbrous-rooted  perennials,  from  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  stalks,  ornamented 
with  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful  monopetalous  flower*  of  scarlet, 
blue,  and  violet  colours. 

CARDTNG-MACHINB,  an  instrument 
of  modern  invention  for  combing,  breaking, 
and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consists 
of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  ttc. 

CARDIOID,  in  mathematics,  an  alge- 
braic curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart. 

CARDITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  shell,  of 
the  genus  cardium. 

C  ARD8,  pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  painted  or,  rather,  printed,  of  various 
figures,  made  into  packs  of  62  in  number, 
and  used  by  way  of  amusement  in  different 
games.  They  are  divided  into  four  kinds, 
vix.  diamonds,  hearts,  clubs,  and  spades, 
and  thirteen  of  each  kind,  so  that  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed 
with  them,  and  games  of  chance  thereby 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

CAREENING,  in  sea  language,  the 
bringing  a  ship  to  lie  down  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other. 

CAR'GO,  the  goods,  merchandise,  and 
effects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  ship, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  rigging,  ammunition, 
provisions,  guns,  Ac.  The  lading  within 
the  hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in 
distinction  from  horses,  cattle,  «Vc.,  carried 
on  deok. 

CAR'GOOSE,  a  fowl  belonging  to  the 
genus  Colymbn*,  ealled  the  Crested  Diver. 

CAR'IBOO,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  stag  kind. 

CAR  ICA,  in  botany,  the  Papau,  a  tree 
bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
melon. 

CARD20US,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
given  to  tumours  resembling  a  fig. 
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CARTE,  in  fencing,  a  thrust  with  a 
■word  at  the  inside  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two 
states  for  the  exchange  of  their 

of  war. A  emrteiskip,  a  ship 

sioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  pri- 
soners of  any  two  hostile  powers;  also  to 
carry  any  particular  request  from  one  power 
to  another.  The  officer  who  commands  her 
is  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a  gun  for  the 
purpose  of  Bring  signals. 

CARTESIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  Des-Cartes.  This  philosopher 
has  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  me- 
taphysical, the  other  physical.  The  meta- 
physical proposition  is  this;  "I  think, 
therefore  I  am :"  the  physical  one,  "  No- 
thing exists  but  substance."  Substance 
he  makes  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  substance 
that  thinks,  the  other  a  substance  extend- 
ed; whence  actual  thought  and  actual  ex- 
tension are  the  essence  of  substance. 

CARTHAGINIAN,  a  native  of  ancient 
Carthage,  or  something  pertaining  to  that 
celebrated  city,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modern  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

CARTHAMTJ8.  in  botany,  Wild  or  Bas- 
tard 8aftYon,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Bgngtneaia,  order  1  Polygamic  amumtu. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order, 
(bunded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno. 
They  received  their  name  from  Chartreuse, 
the  place  of  their  institution.  They  are  so 
remarkable  for  their  austerity,  that  they 
never  leave  their  cells  except  to  go  to 
church,  nor  speak  to  any  person  without 
leave. 

CARTILAGE,  or  in  common  language 
gristle,  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  harder 
and  drier  than  a  ligament,  and  softer  than 
a  bone ;  its  use  is  to  render  the  articulation 
of  the  bones  more  easy.  Of  the  cartilages 
that  unite  the  bones  together,  some  join 
them  so  firmly,  as  to  allow  no  sensible 
tion ;  and  others,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
allow  of  different  motions,  as  in  those  by 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  con- 
nected. The  first  grow  easily  hard,  the 
other  appear,  in  some  measure,  viscid,  and 
retain  tneir  flexibility. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISnEft,  those  hav. 
ing  cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skele- 
tons. Many  of  these  are  viviparous,  as 
the  ray  and  shark;  others  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.     They  are  now  subdivided  into 

Branch  iottegt  and  ChrnndropterygH. Car- 

t ilagimout  Itmf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  surrounded 
with  a  marrin,  thicker  than  the  rest,  but 
composed  of  the  same  substance 

CARTOON',  a  design  drawn  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  being 
traced  upon  any  other  substance,  where 
the  subject  is  to  be  finished.  The  most 
celebrated  cartoons  in  existence  are  those 
of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  were  originally  designed  for 
tapestry. 


CARTOUCir,  a  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides 
iron  balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of 
ahowitser.  Also,  a  portable  box  for  charges. 

In  architecture,  cmrttmcMe*  are  blocks 

or  modillions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
coted apartments:  also  ornaments  repre- 
senting a  scroll  of  paper. 

CARTRIDGE,  a  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  in 
the  charging  of  guns.  The  cartridges  for 
small  arms,  prepared  for  battle,  contain  the 
powder  and  ball:  those  for  cannon  and 
mortars  are  made  of  pasteboard  or  tin. 
Cartridges  without  balls  sre  called  blank- 

eartridget. The  eartriigt-boa  is  a  case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for 
cartridges,  and  worn  upon  a  belt  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

CARTULARY,  or  CHARTULART,  a 
register-book,  or  record,  as  of  a  monastery. 
CAR'UCATE,  in  old  deeds,  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  a  year. 

CARUNCLE,  in  surgery,  a  small  fleshy 
excrescence,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

CARVING,  the  art  of  cutting  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

CARYATIDES,  in  architecture,  columns 
or  pillars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women, 
and  in  the  dress  of  the  Caryan  people. 
They  were  erected  as  trophies,  and  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Carian  women  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 
Other  female  figures  were  afterwards  used 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were  called 
by  the  same  name. 

CARYOPHYL'LEiE,  the  22nd  Linnsean 
natural  order  ot  plants,  containing  the  pink, 
carnation,  Ac. 

CARYOPHYL'LEOUS.  in  botany,  an 
epithet  siren  to  such  flowers  as  have  five 
petals  with  long  claws,  in  a  tubular  calyx. 
CA8ARCA,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  ana;  called  also  Ruddy  goose,  met 
with  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

CASCADE,  a  small  waterfall,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  word  is  applied  to 
such  as  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

CA8CALHO,  a  deposit  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found. 
CA8CAR1LXA,  in  medicine,  the  word 
originally  used  to  signify  Peruvian  bark, 
but  which  is  now  applied  to  the  bark  of  the 
eroton  casemriUa,  a  very  excellent  tonic. 

CASE,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  befal  a  person,  or  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Also,  any  outside  co- 
vering which  serves  to  enclose  s  thing  en- 
tirely, as  packing-cases,  or  knife-eases.  In 
carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door  is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  it  is  hung.  In  printing,  it  is 
a  frame  of  wood,  with  numerous  small  par- 
titions for  the  letters. Cass,  in  grammar, 

implies  the  different  inflections  or  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  serving  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent relations  they  bear  to  each  other 

and  the  things  they  represent. Action 

•n  fhe  ease,  in  law,  is  sn  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in 
the  writ. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring iron,  so  as  to  render  its  outer  but- 
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off  their  akin*,  horns,  Ac.  when  the  old  fall 
off  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

CASTLE,  a  fortress  or  place  rendered 
defenceable,  either  by  nature  or  art. En- 
glish castles,  walled  with  stone,  and  de- 
signed for  residence  aa  well  as  defence,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  higher  date  than 
the  Conquest.  Those  previously  erected 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin;  and 
many  writers  hare  assigned  this  circum- 
stance aa  a  reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  William  the  Norman  made  himself 
master  of  the  country.  It  was  the  policy 
of  this  able  general  to  build  a  considerable 
number;  and  in  process  of  time  the  mar- 
tial tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themselves ;  so  that  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign,  we  are  told  that  there 
existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  At 
this  period  castles  were  an  eril  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject  j  considerable  struggles 
appear  to  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
their  continuance ;  several  were  demolish- 
ed ;  and  their  general  decline  commenced. 
A  complete  castle  consisted  of  a  ditch  or 
moat,  an  outwork,  called  a  barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge;  an  arti- 
ficial mount;  an  outer  and  inner  ballium 
or  indoaure ;  and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  owner  or  governor  resi'  * 
and  under  which  were  the  dungeons.- 
Castle-ffuard,  a  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  per- 
form service  within  the  realm,  without 
limitation  of  time.— — -Cmai le-ward,  an  im- 
position hud  upon  subjects  dwelling  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  the 
castle. 

CASTOR,  in  soology,  the  Bemver.  Also, 
a  reddish-brown  substance,  of  a  strong  pe- 
netrating smell,  taken  from  bags  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver:  it  is  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. 

CA8TORIN,  or  CA8TORINE,  in  che- 
mistry, an  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor  when  boiled  in  alcohol. 

CASTOR-OIL,  in  medicine,  the  oil  of  the 
Ririmms,  or  Pmlma  Chritti,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  and  which  is  obtained  from  the  nuts 
or  seeds  by  expression  or  decoction.    It  is 


CASTRATION,  in  botany,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
mens of  flowers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

CAS'UISTRT,  the  science  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
any  act,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 
from  reason. 

CASUS  FCED-ERI8, the  case  stipulated 
by  treaty,  or  which  comes  within  the  terms 
of  compact. 

CA*SU8  OMISSUS,  in  law,  where  any 
particular  thing  is  omitted,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute, 

CAT,  a  well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
the  feline  genus,  but  sometimes  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  large  and  ferocious. Cat,  a 


term  for  a  ship  usually  employed  in  the 
coal  trade.—— Also  a  sort  ot  strong  tackle 

for  drawing  up  the  anchor. It  is  also  a 

military  term  for  a  kind  of  shed  under  which 
soldiers  conceal  themselves  while  filling  up 
a  ditch  or  mining  a  walL 

CATABAPTIBT,  one  who  is  averse  to 
the  Christian  rite  or  ceremony  of  baptism. 

CATACHRE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
express   another.     Thus    Milton,   in   de- 
scribing Raphael's  descent  from  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  says, 
"  Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  thro'  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
8aiU  between  worlds  and  worlds," 
So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  "  Hoed  ot 
the  grape."    A  catcchresis,  in  fact,  is  the 
abuse  of  a  trope,  or  when  a  word  is  too  far 
wrested  from  its  original  signification. 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  subterraneous 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous sepulchres,  in  the  Appian  Way, 
near  Rome;  supposed  to  be  the  cells  in 
which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martyrs.  But  there 
are  now  many  other  catacombs,  as  at 
Paris,  ftc. 

CATAMOUNT,  in  soology,  the  wild  eat, 
or  cat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America. 

CATACLA'8/8,  in  medicine,  a  breaking 
or  distortion  in  general;  but  particularly 
that  of  the  eye. 

CATACOB8TIC8,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  reflected  Bounds,  called 
also  cmlaphaniea. 

CATADRO'MUS,  in  antiquity,  the  sta- 
dium, or  place  where  races  were  run. 

CATAGMATIC,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  has  the  quality  of  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

CATALEP-8I8,  or  CATALEPSY,  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech- 
less, senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  posture, 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  without  seeing 
or  understanding. 

CAT  ALT  A,  in  botany,  a  South  American 
tree,  of  the  genus  Mraenio,  or  trumpet- 
flower,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  appear- 


ance wl 

CATAMARAN*,  a  sort  of  floating  raft, 
originally  used  in  China  as  a  fishing  Boat. 

CATAPHRACT,  in  the  ancient  military 
art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
formed,  of  cloth  or  leather,  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  and  used  to  defend  the 
breast,  or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse  aa 
well  as  the  rider. 

CATAPLASM,  a  poultice  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  ftc.  When  mus- 
tard is  an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a  tinapim. 

CATAPULTA,  or  CATAPULT,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  engines  would  throw  stones 
of  a  hundred  weight.  Josephus  takes  notice 
of  the  surprising  effects  of  these  engines, 
and  says,  that  the  stones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  angles  of  the  towers,  and  would  level 
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CATBE'DRAL.  the  episcopal  church,  or 
B  church  where  there  U  a  bishop's  scat  or 
see.  A  cathedral  wu  originally  different 
from  what  it  U  now,  the  Christiana,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  having  no  liberty  to 
build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
only  meant  their  assemblies ;  and  by  their 
cathedrals,  nothing  more  than  consisto- 
ries. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL,  <t  architecture, 
a  large  circular  ornament  in  Gothic  win- 
dows. Also,  a  sort .  f  tire-works  constructed 
in  the  form  of  •  w  heel,  which  is  made  to 
turn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

CATH'ETER,  in  surgery,  a  tubular  in- 
strument, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  stone,  or  discbarge  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  also  a  bougie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchouc 

CATH'ETU8,  in  geometry,  a  line  or  ra- 
dins  falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line 
or  surface;  as  the  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle. Cathetn*  of  incidence,  in 

catoptrics,  a  right  line  drawn  from  a  point 
of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing line. Cathett*  of reflection,  or  of  the 

eye,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  line. — —Cmtketns 
of  obliauation,  a  right  line  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  the  speculum,    in  the  point  of 

incidence  or  reflection. In  architecture, 

a  car Arras  is  a  perpendicular  line,  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body,  as  a  baluster,  column,  ke. 

CATH'OLIC,  an  epithet  properly  signi- 
fying universal.  Originally  this  appellation 
was  given  to  the  Christian  church  in  gene- 
ral, but  now  the  Romish  church  assumes  it 
exclusively  to  itself;  whence  the  name  of 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  applied,  since 
the  Reformation,  to  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic 
church  in    being,    that    is,    no   universal 

Christian  communion. Catholic  Majeotp, 

the  title  given  to  the  king  or  queen  of 
Spain.—— Catholic  Priest,  a  clergyman  or 
priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  Ac,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church. Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, is  the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
formerly  subjected.  The  flrst  step  towards 
this  took  place  in  1793.  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw 
open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  In 
1M>1  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  took  place ;  but  though  full 
emancipation  had  been  promised,  it  was 
said,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union,  it  was 
not  fulfilled;  and  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  to  effect  it. 
At  length,  in  1899  (April  10).  a  relief  hilt, 
abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, Ac,  was  carried  by  the  Wellington 
administration.  By  this  bill,  Catholics  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 


lord-chancellorships  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the 
office  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  8cotlan<L 

CATHOL  ICON,  a  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases ;  a  soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called, 
as  being  supposed  an  universal  and  effica- 
cious purge  of  all  humours. 

CATKIN,  in  botany,  a  species  of  calyx, 
or  rather  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  are  the  flowers  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  fruit ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cat's  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be 
found  on  the  hazel,  willow,  birch,  oak, 
poplar,  Ac. 

CATO'CHE,  or  CATOTHUS.  in  medi- 
cine, a  tetanus  or  spasmodic  affection,  by 
which  the  patient  is  rendered,  in  an  in- 
stant, as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  without 
either  sense  or  motion,  and  continues  in 
the  same  posture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  was  scued.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
sensory,  from  the  time  of  the  first  attack, 
and  therefore  is  an  absolute  rest  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  of  all  its  emitsories.  It  seldom 
changes  to  any  other  disease,  and  some- 
times it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  madness,  or  an  atrophy,  which 
has  ended  iu  death. 

CATCDON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
cetaceous  Ashes ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  these :  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  nor  any  An  on  the  back. 

CATOP'818,  in  medicine,  an  acute  and 
quick  perception ;  particularly  that  arute- 
nessof  the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a  consumption. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properties  of  reflected  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected 


CAT  SILVER,  a  fossil,  a  species  of  mica. 
i  yellow  or 


It  is  of  three  sorts,  the  . 
white  or  silvery,  and  the  black. 

CATOPTROMANCY.  a  specie,  of  divi- 
nation among  the  ancients,  which  was  per- 
formed for  theSick,  by  letting  down  a  mir- 
ror, fastened  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain 
before  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  look  at  bis 
face  in  it.  If  it  appeared  distorted  and 
ghastly,  it  was  a  sign  of  death ;  if  fresh  and 
healthy,  it  denoted  a  speedy  recovery. 

CATS  EYE,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone,  or 
sub-species  of  quarts,  very  hard  and  trans- 
parent, of  a  glistening  gray,  with  a  tinge  of 
green,  yellow,  or  white. 

CATS-TAIL  GRASS,  a  kind  of  reed,  of 
the  genus  typha,  bearing  a  spike,  like  the 
tail  of  a  cat. 

CATTLE,  horned  beasts,  that  feed  in 
pasture,  or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts 
that  serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

C  A  HI)  EX,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

CAUK,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  cer- 
tain specimens  of  the  compact  sulphate  of 
barytes.  The  same  word  is  sometimes 
given  to  masses  composed  of  concentric 
lamellar  concretions. 
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of  Scotland.  The  grotto  of  Antiparoa,  in 
the  Archipelago,  U  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. In  aome  part*,  immense  co- 
lumn* descend  to  the  floor;  others  present 
the  appearance  of  trees  and  brooks  turned 
to  marble.  The  Peak  Cavern,  in  Derby- 
shire is  also  a  celebrated  curiosity  of  this 
kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and,  at  its  lowest  part,  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  Many  cares  are  formed  by  the 
lava  of  volcanoes.  In  the  Cevennes  moun- 
tains, in  France,  are  caverns  and  grottoes 
of  great  extent,  and  which  abound  in  object* 
of  curiosity.  But  the  largest  we  read  of  is 
the  cavern  of  Guacharo,  in  South  America, 
which  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

CAVIARE,  (pron.  easerry  the  spawn  or 
hard  roe*  or  sturgeon,  made  into  cakes, 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun.  much  used  in 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

CAVETTO,  in  architecture,  a  hollow 
member,  or  round  concave  moulding,  con- 
taining the  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  and  used 
a*  an  ornament*  in  cornice*. 

CAVEZON,  a  sort  of  nose-band,  either 
of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat, 
and  at  other  times  hollow  or  twisted,  which 
is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  wring  it, 
and  thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

CAV'IN,  in  military  affairs,  a  natural 
hollow  sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  a 
body  of  troops,  and  facilitate  their  ap- 
proach to  a  place. 

CAV'OLINITR,  a  newly-discoverad  mi- 
neraJ,o«cvirhng  in  the  interior  of  calcareous 
balls,  Ac. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  a  pungent  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
made  from  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
capsicum,  which  when  ripe,  is  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded.  It  is 
eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  is  mixed,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
with  almost  all  kinds  of  sauces.  It  is  used 
also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  efficacious  in  many 
gouty  and  paralytic  affections. 

CE  DRAT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  dtrou- 
tree. 

CEDRIA,  or  CEDRIUM,  a  resinous 
liquor,  issuing  from  the  great  cedar  tree,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  yields  a  strong  smell, 
is  transparent,  and  of  a  thick  unctuous 
consistence.  It  is  possessed  of  two  oppo- 
site qualities,  vis.  to  preserve  dead  bodies, 
by  its  drying  and  consuming  superfluous 
moisture,  without  damaging  the  solid  parts ; 
and  to irotrify  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
living  bodies,  without  exciting  pain. 

CEDRUS,  the  CEDAR,  in  botany,  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a  great  sice, 
and  remarkable  for  its  durability.  Cedar- 
wood,  which  is  of  a  fragrant  smell  and  flue 
grain,  is  almost  incorruptible  by  reason  of 
its  bitterness,  which  renders  it  distasteful 
to  worms.  Historians  tell  us,  that  some  of 
this  timber  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  TJtica,  two  thousand  years  old. 
The '  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  famous,  as 
having  been  used  by  8olomon  in  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 


CEILING,  in 
part  or  roof  of  a  room,  being  a  lay  or  oc 
ing  of  plaster  over  laths,  nailed  on  the 
torn  or  the  joists  which  bear  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room,  or  on  joists  put  up  for 
that  purpose  where  there  is  no  upper  room, 
hence  called  ceiling  joists. 

C  EL' A  RENT,  in  logic,  a  mod*  of  syllo- 
gism, wherein  the  major  and  conclusion  are 
negative  propositions,  and  the 
universal  affirmative;  as  "No  man 
that  is  a  hypocrite  can  be  saved:  Every 
man  who  with  his  bjM  only  cries  Lord,  Lord, 
is  a  hypocrite:  Therefore,  no  man,  who 
with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be 
saved." 

CEL'ERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man king*,  established  by  Romulus,  and 
composed  of  800  young  men  chosen  out  of 
the  most  illustrious  Roman  families,  and 
approved  by  the  suffrage*  of  the  curia  of 
the  people,  each  of  which  furnished  ten. 

CELE8T1AL,  in  its  flrst  and  obvious 
sense,  denotes  something  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in  heaven.  In  mythology,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  star* ;  ana 
hence  the  apace  in  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated are   commonly  called 


CEL'E&TINE,  in  mineralogy, native  *ul- 

Ebate  of  strontian ;  it  receives  its  name 
pom  its  occasionally  being  of-a  delicate  blue 
colour. 

CEL'ESTINS,  a  religious  order  of  Chris- 
tians, reformed  from  the  Bemardins  by  Pope 
Cekstin  V.  The  Celestins  rise  two  hour* 
after  midnight  to  say  matins ;  they  eat  no 
flesh  at  any  time,  except  when  aick,  and 
fait  often.  Their  habit  u  a  white  gown,  a 
capuche,  and  a  black  •capulary. 

CELBUS'MA,  in  antiquity,  a  naval  shoot 
serving  as  a  signal  for  the  mariners  to  ply 
their  oars,  or  to  cease  from  rowing.    It  was  > 
also  made  use  of  to  signify  the  joyful  accla-  ! 
mation  of  vintagers,  and  the  shoot*  of  the 
inerors  over  the  vanquished.  j 


ofhfc 

or  at  least  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  J 

Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  couform. 


conqoen 
CELIBACY,  an  unmarried  or  single ''ate  I 
~    fe.  to  which,  according  to  the  di-ctrine,  | 
it  least  f»-'-        -  -       •       •      - 

mine,  the  Cicrgy  arv  uuugvu  10  cuuiunn.       1 

CELL,  in  it*  first  and  obvious  sense,  a 
small,  dose  apartment,  as  in  a  prison ;  and 
in  a  less  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any 
small  cavity  or  hollow  place ;  as  the  eeUs 
of  the  brain,  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  &c 
——In  anatomy,  a  little  bag  or  bladder,  con- 
taining fluid  or  other  matter ;  a*  the  srfi- 

soar  cells,  containing  fat. In  botany,  a 

hollow  place  in  a  capsule,  in  which  seed* 
are  lodged. 

CEL7LULAR  MEMBRANE,  a  net-work 
of  fine  thread*,  the  masses  of  which  are 
filled  with  thin  plates  of  fat  or  fluid,  and 
which  membrane  surrounds  everr  muscle, 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  organ  of  the  body. 

CELTIC,  pertaining  to  the  Celt*,  or  pri- 


mitive inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain. 
Thus  we  say  Celtic  customs,  Celtic  origin, 
Celtic  remains,  Ac. 
CEM'ENT,  any  glutinous  or  other  sub- 
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a  genus  of  plants,  of  oummmi  species ; 
the  lesser  centmmry  is  a    species  of  gen- 

CBNTENART,  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  pertaining  thereto.  Hence  the 
epithet  centennial  for  what  regularly  occurs 
once  in  a  century. 

CENTESIMATION,  a  military  punish- 
ment, in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  Ac, 
when  every  hundredth  man  is  selected  for 
execution. 

CENTIFOTIOUB,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  having  a  hundred  leaves. 

CENTlNO-mA,  in  botany,  a  herb  so 
called  from  its  having  many  knobs  or  joints ; 
the  Polygonum  of  Linnsrus. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  insect  having  a  hun- 
dred feet.  In  entomology,  insects  of  the 
genus  Srobswadra,  all  of  which  have  nu- 


CENTO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com- 
posed of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously 
taken  from  other  authors,  and  disposed  in 
a  new  order. 

CENTRAL  FIRE,  a  supposed  perpetual 
fire,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
philosophers,  exists  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  vol- 
canoes and  otl 
attributed. 

CENTRE,  or  CENTER,  a  point  equally 
distant  from  the  extremtiea  of  a  line,  fi- 
gure, or  body.— — Crafre  «/  privity,  that 
point  about  which  all  the  points  of  a  body, 
in  any  situation,  exactly  balance  each 
other.— —Ceafre  af  motion^  the  point  which 
remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 
of  a  body  move  round  it. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  restrained  in  circular 
motion,  endeavour  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  periphery  of  the  curve. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavour  to 
move,  towards  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
bodies.  Such  is  gravity,  or  that  force 
whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth;  magnetics!  attraction,  whereby 
the  load-stone  draws  iron ;  and  that  force, 
whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  are 
continually  drawn  back  from  right-lined 
motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

CENTU1TVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
judges  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  out 
of  each  tribe;  and  though  there  were  fire 
more  than  a  hundred,  they  were  nevertheless 
called  centumviri,  from  the  round  number 

CENTUTUON,  among  the 
officer  in  the  infantry,  who 
century,  or  a  hundred  men.    The  Roman 
legions  were,  in  fact,  divided  into  rxnturin. 

CENTURY,  in  s general  sense,  denotes  a 
hundred ;  or  anything  divided  into  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  parts.  The  Roman 
people,  when  they  were  assembled  for  the 
electing  of  magistrates,  enacting  of  laws, 
or  deliberating  upon  any  public  affair,  were 
always  divided  into  centuries ;  and  voted  by 
centuries,  in  order  that  their  suffrages  might 
be  the  more  easily  collected;  whence  these 


assemblies  were  called  romitim  ctntmriata. 
This  mode  of  dividing  the  Roman  people  was 
introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  :  the  first 
class  contained  eighty,  to  which  were  added 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ;  the 
three  following  classes  had  each  twenty 
centuries,  the  fifth  thirty,  and  the  sixth 

only  one  century. In  chronology,  it 

means  the  space  of  one  hundred  years ;  and 
this  is  the  most  common  signification  of 
the  word.  As  we  begin  our  common  com- 
putation of  time  from  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  it. 

CEPHALIC,  an  epithet  for  medicines 
which  are  rood  for  the  head- ache. 

CEPH'EU  8,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CE'PHUS,  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind ;  also 
the  Mona,  a  species  of  monkey. 

CERAM*BYX,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  beetles,  whose  antennas  are  long  and 
setaceous,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 
rounded.  Under  this  genus  is  compre- 
hended the  Capricorn-beetle,  and  a  number 
of  other  species. 

CERA8TIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  decandrim-pentmgynia  class  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  five  bifid 
petals ;  and  its  fruit  is  a  long  unilocular 
pod,  containing  numerous  roundish  seeds. 

CER'ASIN,  any  gummy  substance  which 
swells  in  cold  water,  but  does  not  readily 
dissolve  in  it. 

CKR  AS1TE,  a  petrifaction  resembling  a 
cherry. 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
serpent,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  have  horns. 

CE'RATE,  in  medicine,  a  composition 
made  of  oil,  wax,  and  other  ingredients; 
used  externally  in  several  diseases,  where 
plasters  are  necessary. 

CERAT1TES,  the  fossil  unicorn;  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 

CERATOCLOVSUS.  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  pair  of  muscles,  serving  to  draw 
the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth;  but  if 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 
to  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

CERATOIDES.  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
the  tunica  rormra  of  the  eye. 

CERATOPHTL'LUM,  in  botany, a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  the  nutnctcin-polyan- 
drta  class. 

CERAU'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stones  ;  a  variety  of  the  kelintkolitkus  nam- 
tilitn  of  Linnaeus. 

CERAU'NIUM,  in  botany,  a  kind  of 
fungus  which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows 
plentifully  after  thunder. 

CER'BBRA,  iu  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandrim-nwnogynia  class  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  a  single  funnel- 
shaped  petal;  the  fruit  is  a  large,  round, 
fleshy  drupe,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  on  the  side,  and  containing  two 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  single  seed,  or 
nut.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CBR'CHN08,  in  medicine,  a  wheezing 
noise  made  in  respiration,  owing  to  some 
disorder  in  the  larynx,  Ac. 
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CE  TATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  of 
cetic  acid,  with  a  base. 

CETE,  an  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system,  including  inch  as  bare 
breathing  apertures  on  the  head,  tail  hori- 
zontal, and  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ;  as 
the  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c. 
Cetacamna  fish  suckle  their  young  like  land 


CETIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  white 
solid  substance,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
formed  from  spermaceti. 

CETOI/OGI8T.  one  who  is  Tersed  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred 
animals. 

CETU8,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a  large 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
containing  97  stars. 

CEY'LANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.    Its  colour  is  a  dark  blue. 

CHAB'ASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone,  white  and  sometimes  transparent: 
a  kind  of  teolitc. 

CH  A'  PERT,  a  forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
the  iron  is  hammered  into  bars,  and  brought 
to  perfection. 

C  HATE-WAX,  an  officer  of  the  chancery 
court,  who  flu  the  was  for  sealing  writs, 
Ac 

CHAFF,  in  husbandry,  the  dry  calyx  of 
corn,  that  is  separated  from  it  by  screening 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  straw  or  hay  cut  small  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

CHAFTINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Eng- 
lish  name  of  the  frinaiUa,  a  well-known 
bird,  with  an  iron-coloured 
black  wings  spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN,  a  series  of  connected  rings,  or 
links  fitted  into  one  another.  Chains  are 
made  of  various  metals,  sixes,  and  forms, 

suited  to  different  purposes. In  survey- 

ing,  a  chain  is  a  measure  of  length,  made  of 
a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire, 
serving  to  measure  a  certain  quantity  of 
ground.  Gunter*s  chain  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred such  links,  each  measuring  7.92  inches, 
and  conaequentlrtqual  to  66  feet  or  4  poles. 

In  nautical  language,  chains  are  strong 

links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  bolted  through  a  ship's  aides  to 

the  timbers. ChmU-hoat,   a  large  boat 

fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, Ac. Chain-that,  two  balls  con- 
nected by  a  chain :  they  are  used  at  sea  for 


cutting  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

A  chain-pump  consists  of  a  long  chain, 

equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves. 


moTing  on  two  wheels ;  and  is  managed  by 
a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be 
employed  at  the  same  time.— Chat*- wal*» 
of  a  ship,  are  broad  and  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting from  a  ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

behind  the  masts. A  top-chain,  on  board 

a  ship,  is  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail-yards  in 
time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away. 

Chain-work,  work  consisting  of  threads, 

cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the 
form  of  a  chain,  aa  tambour  or  net-work, 


CHAIR,  f cathedra),  was  anciently  the 
aufipeatum,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 
public  orator  spoke  to  the  people,  f  See 
Catbbdba.]  It  is  still  applied  to  the  place 
whence  professors  in  universities  deliver 
their  lectures;  thus  we  say,  the  professor's 
chair.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a  speaker  oc 
president  of  a  public  council  or  aasembly,  as 
the  tpcahcr'i  chair;  and  by  a  metonymy,  the 
speaker  himself;  as,  to  address  the  ciatr. 

Chair,   among  the   Roman  Catholics, 

certain  feasts  held  anciently  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat 

of  the  vicarage  of  Christ  by  St.  Peter. 

Cnntlt  Chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ivory 
seat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein  were  seated 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  those 
to  whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted. 

CHALA'ZA,  among  naturalists,  a  white 
knotty  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  together. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a  disorder  in  tun  eye- 
lids, well  known  by  the  name  of  a  stye. 

CHALCANTHA.  in  natural  history,  a 
kind  of  compound  salts,  of  a  coarse  and 
irregular  structure,  hard,  and  naturally  im- 
pure and  opaque. 

CHALCEDONY,  or  CAL'CEDONT,  in 
mineralogy,  a  genus  of  semipellucid  gemi, 
of  an  even  and  regular  texture,  of  a  semi- 
opaque  crystaline  basis,  and  variegated 
with  different  coloured  cloudy  spots.  It 
occurs  in  small  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other 
minerals,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  filtration  of  siliceous  matter.  Under 
it  may  be  grouped  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  carnelian,  chrysoprase,  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  sard. 

CHAL'CEDONYX.  a  variety  of  agate,  in 
which  white  and  gray  layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITB,  in  chemistry,  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  a  red  colour,  so  far  calcined  as  to 
have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid. 

CHALCI8,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 

turbot  kind. In  entomology,  a  class  of 

insects,  order  hymenoptera. 

CHALC1D  1CUM,  in  ancient  architec 
ture,  a  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  justice. 

CHALDEE.  or  CHALDA1C,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people 
of  Chaldca :  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

C  H  A  L '  I C  E,  the  communion  cup,  or 
vessel  used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALI'ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the 
ceremony  whereby  a  woman,  left  a  widow, 
pulled  off  her  brother-in-law's  shoes,  who 
should  have  espoused  her ;  after  which 
she  waa  at   liberty  to   marry  whom   she 


CHALK,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
found  in  hard  masses,  and  called  ercta  and 
terra  crtta.  Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raises 
a  great  number  of  bubbles,  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  slowly  diffuses  itself  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  subspecies 

of  carbonate  of  lime. Black  chalk,  is  a 

kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  close  structure. 
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emote,  it  wu  always  required  that  there 
should  be  b  decree  of  the  judge  to  authorise 
the  -combat:  when  the  judge  had  pro- 
nounced sentence,  the  accused  threw  a 
Eage  or  pledge,  originally  a  glove  or  gant- 
tt,  which  being  taken  up  by  the  accuser, 
they  were  both  taken  into  safe  custody,  till 
the  day  of  battle  appointed  by  the  judge. 
Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their 
heads  were  shared  to  a  kind  of  crown  or 
round,  which  was  left  at  the  top:  they 
then  made  oath  that  they  believed  the  per- 
son who  retained  them  to  be  in  the  right, 
Ac  They  always  engaged  on  foot,  and 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a  club  and  a 
shield ;  and  they  always  made  an  offering 
to  the  church,  that  God  might  assist  them 

in  the  battle. Champion  a/  the  King  (or 

QmeenJ,  an  officer  who  rides  armed  Into 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation,  while 
the  sovereign  is  at  dinner,  and  by  herald 
makes  proclamation,  "  That  if  any  man 
shall  deny  the  king's  (or  queen's)  title  to 
the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in 
single  combat:"  which  being  done,  the 
sovereign  drinks  to  him,  and  then  presents 
him  with  the  cup  for  his  fee. 

CHAN'CEL,  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church  between  the  altar  and  the  balus- 
trade that  incloses  it,  where  the  minister  is 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion. The  Chancel  is  also  the  rector's  free- 
hold and  part  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore 
he  is  obliged  to  repair  it;  but  where  the 
is  impropriate,  the  impropriator 


rectory 
must  do 


it. 


CHANCELLOR.  Under  the 
emperors,  a  chancellor  signified  a  chief  no- 
tary or  scribe ;  but  in  England  it  means  an 
officer  invested  with  high  judicial  powers. 

The   Lord    High    Chancellor  «/  Great 

Britain  is  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  civil  government,  created  without  writ 
or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's 
great  seal  into  his  custody.  He  is  a  privy- 
counsellor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  He 
also  appoints  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Persons  exer- 
cising this  office  in  former  times  having 
been  ecclesiastics,  and  superintendents  of 
the  royal  chapel,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
still  styled  keeper  of  the  kinoJ$  conscience ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  visitor,  in 
right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king's  foundation ;  and  patron 
of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the  value  of 
SOi.  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.  He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics;  has  a  controul  over  all  pub- 
lic charities;  and  a  jurisdiction  of  vast  ex- 
tent, as  the  head  of  the  law,  in  his  Court  of 
Chancery ;  where  he  decides  without  the 
assistance  of  a  jury,  but  from  which  there 

is  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Chancellor  of  a  Dioccee,  a  lay  officer  under 
a  bishop,  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law, 

who  is  judge  of  his  court. Chancellor  of 

a  Cathedral,  an  officer  who  hears  lessons  in 
the  church,  inspects  schools,  hears  caunes, 
writes  letters,  and  applies  the  seal  of  the 
chapter,  keeps  the  books,  Ac. Chancellor 


of  b  Vntttreity,  an  officer  who  seals  the 
diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  Ac.  The 
chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
selected  from  among  the  prime  nobility  t 
the  former  holds  his  office  for  life;  the  lat- 
ter is  elected  every  three  yearsw— — Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancatter,  an  officer 
appointed  chiefly  to  determine  controver- 
sies between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  duchy  land,  and  otherwise  to  direct  all 
the  king's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court. 
— Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  officer 
who  presides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  has 
power  with  the  lord  treasurer,  to  lease  the 
crown  lands,  and  with  others,  to  compound 
for  forfeiture  of  lands,  on  penal  statutes : 
he  has  also  great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenues,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the  state—— 
Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  wbo  seals 
the  commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chap- 
ter and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the 
register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  oftbeir  order. 

CHAN  CE-MEDLEY,  in  law,  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  a  person,  not  altogether 
without  the  Killer's  fault,  though  without 
any  evil  intention. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity 
and  conscience,  instituted  to  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  other  courts  that  are  bound 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  this 
court  all  patents,  the  generality  of  com- 
missions, deeds  between  parties  respecting 
lands  and  estates,  treaties  with  foreign 
princes,  4c,  are  sealed  and  enrolled.  Out 
of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene  the  par- 
liament and  convocation,  proclamations 
and  charters,  Ac.  And  from  this  court  is- 
sue all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the 
great  seal,  commissions  of  charitable  uses, 
bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  Ac. 

CHANCES,  a  branch  of  mathematics, 
which  estimates  ratios  of  probability. 

CHANGEABLE  ROSE,  or  Mabtibico 
Rosb,  the  Hibiocuo  mutabilie  of  Linncus. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  white  at  their 
first  opening,  then  change  to  a  blush-rose 
colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn  to  a  purple. 
CHANGES,  in  mathematics,  the  permu- 
tations or  variations  which  any  number  of 
things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  position 


or  order,  Ac. :  as,  bow  many  different  ways 

it  be  transposed  so  as  to  form 

words;  or  how  many  changes  may  be  rung 


on  a  oven  number  of  bells,  Ac. 

CHANNEL,  the  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay,  or  harbour,  where  the  principal  cur- 
rent flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh  water,  or 
which  is  most  convenient  for  the  track  of  a 
ship.  Also,  a  narrow  sea  between  two  con- 
tinents, or  a  continent  and  an  island;  as 
the  British  or  Irish  channel. 

CHANTRY,  a  place  to  say  mass  for 
souls,  or  sing  in  divine  worship. 

CUA'OS,  that  confusion  in  which  matter 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
world  was  produced  by  the  creative  power 
of  Omnipotence;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unformed  primeval  matter  of  which  every 
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our  British 
■The  Roman'  triumphal  chariot  wu 
generally  made  of  ivory,  round  like  a  tower, 
or  rather  of  a  cylindrical  figure ;  sometimes 
gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  crowns ; 
and,  to  represent  a  victory  more  naturally, 
they  used  to  stain  it  with  blood.  It  was 
usually  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  but 
oftentimes  by  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  Ac. 

CH  AR181A,  a  Roman  nocturnal  festival 
and  dance  kept  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
when  sweet-meats  called  charuia  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  guests. 

CHARISTIA,  a  solemn  festival  among 
the  Romans  kept  in  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chris- 
tians; for  at  this  time  the  relations  of  each 
family  compromised  any  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  renewed  their 
former  friendships  upon  the  principles  of 
pure  benevolence  and  good-will. 

CHAR' ITT,  in  a  general  sense,  that  dis- 
position of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 
favourably  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do 
them  good ;  or  liberality  and  benevolence, 
either  in  alms-giving  or  in  contributing  to- 
wards public  charitable  institutions. In 

a  theological  sense,  supreme  love  to  God, 
and  universal  good-will  to  men. 

CHAR'LATAN,  one  who  makes  un- 
ntable  pretensions  to  skill,  and  prates 
in  his  own  favour.  The  original  im- 
port of  the  word  was  an  empiric,  or  quack, 
who  retailed  his  medicines  on  a  public 
stage,  and  drew  the  people  about  him  by 
his  buffooneries, 

CHARLE8'8  WAIN,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  Vr$a  Major, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR' LOCK,  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanists  rapittruwu  It  is 
a  very  pernicious  weed  among  grain. 

CHARM,  some  magiaal  words,  characters, 
verses,  Ac  imagined  to  possess  some  occult 
and  unintelligible  power:  by  which,  with 
the  supposed  assistance  of  the  devil,  witches 
and  sorcerers  have  pretended  to  do  wonder- 
Ail  things.  The  word,  in  its  more  modern 
acceptation,  is  used  to  describe  that  which 
delights  and  attracts  the  heart. 

CHART,  a  hydrographical  map,  drawn 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  coasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and 
sea-marks;  the  course  of  currents;  the 
depth  of  soundings;  and  the  direction  of 
regular  winds.— — Jferearer's  Chart  is  one 
on  which  the  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant ;  the  parallels  are 
also  straight  lines,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radius. Globular  Chart,  is  a 

meridional  projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 


upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  46  degrees. Helioaraphie  Chartt,  de- 
scriptions of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  macula?  or  spots  observed  on  its  disk. 
——Swleuographte  Chart*,  are  draughts  of 


particular  places,  or  small  parts  of  the 
earth. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  written  instru- 
ment, executed  with  usual  forms,  whereby 
the  king  grants  privileges  to  towns,  corpo- 
rations, Ac. ;  whence  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  whole  realm. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  in  commerce,  an 
agreement  respecting  the  hire  of  a  vessel 
and  the  freight ;  which  must  contain  the 
name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names 
of  the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rate  of  the  freight,  the  time  of  loading  and 
unloading,  and  other  stipulated  condi- 
tions. 

CHARTBDI8,  a  much-dreaded  vortex 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  cele- 
brated for  its  engulfing  perils,  by  the  an- 
cient writers.  It  is,  however,  no  longer 
dreadful  to  navigators,  who,  in  a  quiet  sea, 
and  particularly  with  a  south  wind,  cross 
it  without  danger. 

CHASE,  in  law,  a  part  of  a  forest  for 
game,  which  may  be  possessed  by  a  subject : 
though  a  forest  cannot.  The  word  chaae 
has  also  several  meanings  in  maritime  lan- 
guage ;  as,  ehmot-amuM,  that  lie  at  the  head, 
to  fire  on  a  vessel  that  is  pursued,  in  dis- 
tinction to  ttem-chaom,  which  fire  on  the 

pursuer. With  huntsmen,  the  chat  is 

a  figurative  expression  for  their  sport  in 
general. 

CHA'SING,  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  metals,  or  representing  figures 
thereon  by  a  kind  of  ba—o-rtlieto,  punched 
the  front 


br  a  kind  of  ft 
a  behind,  and 


with  smallgravers. 

CHASSEURS,  a  French  term  for  a  se- 
lect body  of  light  infantry,  formed  on  the 
left  of  a  battalion,  and  who  are  required  to 
be  particularly  light,  active,  and  courage- 
ous.  Cha— tun  a  cheral,  a  kind  of  light 

horse  in  the  French  service. 

CHATEAU,  a  French  wordf  formerly 
used  for  a  castle  or  baronial  seat  in  France ; 
but  now  simply  for  a  country  seat. 

CHATOYANT,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard 
semi-transparent  stone,  generally  very  small, 
which  being  cut  smooth,  presents  an  un- 
dulating or  wavy  light,  and  is  of  a  yellowish 
grey  or  green  colour.— The  word  chatoyant 
u  also  used  to  express  a  changing  undu- 
lating lustre,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the 
dark. 

CHATTELS,  in  law,  personal  goods, 
movable,  or  immovable. 

CHECK-MATE,  the  movement  in  a  game 
of  chess  that  hinders  the  opposite  men 
from  moving,  so  that  the  game  is  finished, 
and  the  party  who  is  checkmated  has  lost. 

CHECKT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided 
into  checks,  or  squares. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  those  pieces  of  timber,  Ac,  in 
any  machine,  which  form  corresponding 
sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike 

CHEESE,  the  curd  of  milk  coagulated 
by  rennet,  and  separated  from  the  whey, 


mouli 


pressed  or  hardened  in  a  vat,  hoop,  or 
Id. Chetot-prtt*,  an  engine  for  press- 
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any  ju»t  conception  of  the  stages  of  disco- 
very throurb  which  it  has  yet  to  pass. 

CHERRY,  the  Pbu'hus  Cbba'sus,  a 
fruit,  the  original  stock  of  which  is  the  wild 
cherry.  The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation 
has  been  the  production  of  several  pleasant 
varieties,  all  superior  to  the  fruits  of  the 
parent  stock-  The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used  by 
turners,  cabinet-makers,  &c  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  said  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  gum  arabic,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  nutritive. 

CHER'RY-LAURBL,  the  Pbc'bo.i.au'- 
evs  Ceea'sus,  which  produces  laurel- 
water,  a  most  powerful  poison,  the  strength 
of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels,  &c), 
depends  on  the  presence  of  prussic  acid. 

CHERSONESE,  a  tract  of  land,  of  any 
indefinite  extent,  which  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger 
tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus. 

CHERT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quartz :  which  occurs  often  in 
metallic  veins  in  primitive  mountains.  It 
is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  various  co- 
lours. 

CHERUBIM,  the  plural  of  Cbbbub,  an 
order  of  nngels,  two  of  which,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  represented  as  over- 
shadowing the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat. 
They  are  usually  represented  by  painters 
and  sculptors  by  a  child's  head  between 
wings ;  and  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  they 
gare  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHER'VIL,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
slants  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
segments.     Two  species  are  called  Com- 

CHE8LIP,  a  small  vermin  that  lies  un- 
der stones  and  tiles. 

CHESS,  a  game  played  by  two  persons 
sitting  rit-a-vtt,  and  having  between  them 
a  checkered  board,  containing  sixty-four 
squares,  alternately  white  and  black.  The 
game  affords  so  much  variety,  so  much 
scope  for  calculation,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  exhibit  foresight  and  penetration, 
that  it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation 
by  all  persons  acquainted  with  it,  and  all 
who  have  conquered  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing it.  Whilst  it  affords  enjovment  worthy 
of  mature  minds,  it  is  an  eicellent  exercise 
for  the  young,  as  it  teaches  patience  and 
circumspection,  strengthens  the  judgment, 
and  encourages  perseverance  in  a  plan  af- 
fording a  prospect  of  eventual  success, 
though,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  of 
things  may  appear  very  critical.  It  is  a 
game  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Chinese  pre- 
tend to  have  known  it  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
brought  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it 
was  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  the  civilised  world. Al- 
though it  may  trespass  a  little  on  our 
limits  we  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  the 
lawt  of  tkit  unrivalled  gome. — The  board 
must  be  so  placed,  that  each  player  has 
a  white  square  at  his  right  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a  king, 
queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops,  and  two 


say,  J'adonbe,  or  2  re 
player  has  quitted  a  pi< 
the  move.    4 :  If  a  plaj 


rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  pawns  or 
foot-soldiers  which  are  all  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules.  1 :  If  the 
board,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed,  the 
mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  moves 
on  each  side  are  made.  2:  When  a  player 
has  touched  a  piece,  he  must  move  it,  un- 
less it  was  only  to  replace  it ;  when  he  must 
~    *  "    eplaee.     3:  When  a 

iece  he  cannot  recall 

r  jyer  touch  one  of  his 

adversary's  pieces  without  saying  radembe, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  take  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  taken,  to  move  his  king.  6  : 
When  a  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  it  may 
be  taken  by  any  adversary's  pawn  which  it 
passes,  and  the  capturing  pawn  must  be 
placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps.  6:  The  king  cannot  castle  if  he 
has  before  moved,  it  he  is  in  check,  if  in 
castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook 
has  moved.  7 :  Whenever  a  player  check* 
his  adversary's  king,  he  must  say  check, 
otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the 
check.  If  the  player  should,  on  the  next 
move,  attack  the  queen,  or  any  other  piece, 
and  then  say  check,  his  adversary  may  re- 
place his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 
8:  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of 
the  adversary's  side,  it  may  be  made  a 
queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player  chooses. 
9 :  If  a  false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered until  the  next  move  is  completed, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  10:  The  king  can- 
not be  moved  into  check,  nor  within  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any 
player  move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his 
king  in  check.— The  object  of  the  game  is, 
to  bring  the  adversary's  king  into  such  a 
situation  that  he  cannot  move,  which  is 
called  check-mating.  The  king  can  never 
be  taken ;  and  the  play  ends  with  a  check- 
mate. 

CHEST,  which  in  anatomical  language 
is  called  the  thorax,  is  the  cavity  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly,  con- 
taining the  pleura,  the  lungs,  heart,  oeso- 
phagus, thoracic  duct,  part  of  the  vena 
cava,  the  vena aiygo*,  Ac. 

CHEST  NUT.or  C11E8*NUT,  the  not  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Fagne.  It  i«  en- 
closed in  a  pnckly  pericarp,  which  contains 
two  or  more  seeds.  The  tree  grows  to  a  great 
site,  and  produces  very  valuable  timber. 

The  Horte-chettnutu  a  tree  of  the  genus 

jEeculme.  The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  Scarlet- 
Jtoteering  horee-ckcetnut  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, Brazil,  and  the  East. There  if  also 

another,  called  the  Indian  Jtoee-cheet nmt,  of 
the  genus  Mma. 

CHEVAL-DEFRISE  (generally  used  in 
the  plural,  Chevaux-de-vhisb,  (Fr  pi  on. 
titer  o  de  free'x),  spikes  of  wood,  pointed 
with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long,  fixed  in  a 
strong  beam  of  wood,  and  used  as  a  fence 
against  cavalry,  or  to  stop  a  breach,  Sc. 

CHEVALIER,  a  gallant  young  man. 

In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all 
points. 

CHEVRETTE,  a  military  term  for  a 
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per-plates,  nor  the  stiH  more  ingenious 
proceu  of  transferring  and  adapting  the 
print  to  the  ware.  We  will  merely  add, 
that  the  colours,  or  enamels  with  which  de- 
signs are  executed  on  the  glased  surface  of 
ware,  with  colours  so  vitnfiable  as  readily 
to  acquire  lustre  at  a  moderate  heat,  has 
not  yet  been  practised  quite  a  century  in  our 


potteries ;  but  such  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  the  art  during 
years,  and  with  such  laudable  rivalry 


have  the  abilities  of  first-rate  artists  been 
displayed,  that  if  absolute  perfection  could 
be  attained  by  human  labour,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  it  here. 
CHINTZ,  a  fine  kind  of  Indian  painted 


CHIRAC  RA,  in 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHIROGRAPH,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  signified  any  public  instrument  of 
gift  or  conveyance,  attested  by  the  subscrip- 
tion and  crosses  of  witnesses.  Any  deed 
requiring  a  counterpart  was  engrossed  twice 
on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  on  which  was  written  ckiro- 
graph,  through  which  the  parchment  was 
cut,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
was  also  anciently  used  for  a  fine :  the  man- 
ner of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the 
parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in 
the  chirographer's  office,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGY,  the  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made  by 
the  hands  and  fingers ;  as  a  substitute  for 


anguage. 
CHIR'O: 


HIR'OMANCY,  a  species  of 
drawn  from  the  different  lines  and  linea- 
ments of  a  person's  band ;  by  which  means, 
it  is  pretended  the  inclinations  may  be  dis- 
covered.   The  modern  word  is  palmittiy. 

CHIRON'OMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of 
representing  any  past  transaction  by  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the 
motions  of  the  hands :  this  made  a  part  of 
liberal  education :  it  had  the  approbation  of 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among 
the  political  virtues. 

CM  18  LEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish  year,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember and  the  beginning  of  December. 

CHIVALRY,  the  name  anciently  given 


supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  ijs 

soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
by  others  as  arising  out  of  the  crusades, 
because  in  these  expeditions  many  chival- 
rous exploits  were  performed,  and  a  proud 
feeling  of  heroism  was  engendered.  In  de- 
scribing the  origin,  object,  and  character  of 
this  military  institution,  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian thus  alludes  to  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
eulogises  the  institution :  "  He  was  created 
a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  8t.  George, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
*-— J— --  — -"  edu — * —    '-    --*  **-- 


location,  example,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guard- 


ians of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth :  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  pro- 
tect the  distressed ;  to  practise  covrfeay,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  infidels;  to  de- 
spise the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety ; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight 
to  disdain  the  arts  of  luxury  and  peace ;  to" 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  ana  avenger 
of  his  own  injuries ;  and  proudly  to  neglect 
the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  disci- 
pline. r  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national 
prejudice  was  softened ;  and  the  community 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour 
and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of 
Christendom.  Abroad  in  enterprise  and 
pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise,  the 
warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually 
associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer 
a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  deco- 
ration of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the 
presence  of  chaste  and  high  born  beauty, 
from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received 
the  prise  of  his  dexterity  snd  courage." 

CH1VE8,  in  botany,  slender  threads  or 
filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 

CHLJBTNA,  in  antiquity,  a  winter  gar- 
ment worn  over  the  tunica.  It  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  covering  for  a  bed. 

CHLA'MYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military 
habit  worn  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged 
to  the  patricians,  and  was  the  same  in  the 
time  of  war,  that  the  toga  was  in  the  time 
of  peace. 

CHLORATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

CHLORIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  a  combustible  substance, 
as  the  chloride  of  axote,  manganese,  lime, 
Ac. 

CHLORINE,  or  CHLORIC  GAS,  for- 
merly known  as  Oxymoxiatic  acid  Gas, 
is  by  some  considered  as  a  compound,  and 
by  others  as  a  simple  substance.  It  com- 
bines with  carburet  ted  hydrogen,  and  there- 
by exhibits  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
combustion;  but  will  not  support  animal 
life.  It  discharges  colours,  and  is  used  as 
a  bleaching  liquid. 

CHLORITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grass  green 
colour,  opaque,  and  composed  of  small 
shining  grains.  There  are  four  subspecies : 
chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite,  chlorite 
slate,  and  foliated  chlorite. 

CHLORO  CAR  BONOU8  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  compound  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic oxyde,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  to  the  direct  solsr  rays. 

CHLOROPAL,  a  recently  discovered  mi- 
neral, of  two  varieties,  the  conchoids!  and 
the  earthy;  both  possessing  magnetic  pro- 
perties. 
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8hould  the  patient  survive  the  last  train  of 
symptoms,  a  state  of  excitement  and  fever 
supervenes.— For  a  considerable  time,  the 
medical  world  waa  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  it*  contagions  or  non-contagious  na- 
ture :  the  disputes  on  this  subject,  however, 
have  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men  are  persuaded  that 
the  disease  is  epidemic,  and  not  contagious 
in  its  character. 

CHOL'OGOGUES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel or  evacuate  bilious  farces, 

CHOPIN,  a  liquid  measure:  in  France, 
about  a  pint ;  in  Scotland,  a  quart. 

CHORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or 
more  sounds  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
forming  an  entire  harmony;   as  a  third, 

fifth,  and  eighth. In  geometry,  a  right 

line  drawn  from  '  " 

circle  to  another. 

CHOREG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  represent- 
ing dancing  by  signs,  as  singing  is  by  notes. 
CHORBrUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of 
two  syllables ;  the  first  long,  and  the  second 
short :  the  trochee. 

CHORIAM'BUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  too} 
compounded  of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 

CHOROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  delineat- 
ing or  describing  some  particular  country 
or  province :  it  differs  from  peoprnphv  as  a 
description  of  a  particular  country  differs 
from  that  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  from  to- 
poprmpkp  as  the  description  of  a  country 
from  that  of  a  town  or  district. 

CHO'ROID,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
coat  of  the  eye  immediately  under  the  scler- 
otica ;  or  the  inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  or  the  pia  mater,  Ac. 

CHORUS,  in  ancient  dramatic  poetry, 
one  or  more  persons  present  on  the  stage 
during  the  representation,  uttering  an  occa- 
sional commentary  on  the  piece,  preparing 
the  audience  for  events  that  are  to  follow, 
or  explaining  circumstances  that  cannot  be 
distinctly  represented.  Several  examples 
may  be  referred  to  by  the  English  reader, 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy, 
the  chorus  was  at  first  the  sole  performer ; 
at  present  it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the 

stage. Chords,  in  music,  is  when,  at 

certain  periods  of  a  song,  the  whole  com- 
pany are  to  join  the  singer  in  repeating  cer- 
tain couplets  or  verses. 

CHOUGH,  (pron.  ehmjf),  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  of  the  genus  Coma,  nearly  of  the  size 
of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like  the  mag- 

{tie.  It  is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and 
eet,  which  are  red,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
west  of  England,  more  especially  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Corniih  chough. 

CHRISM,  or  CHRI80M.  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches,  an  unction  or  annoint- 
ing  of  children,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised as  soon  as  they  were  born. 

CHRISTIAN'ITY,  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, who  derive  their  name  from  the 
founder  Caaisr,  (The  Anointed),  and  were 
first  so  designated  at  Antioch.  The  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian's  faith  and  practice, 
bis  ultimate,  and,  in  truth,  only  appeal, 
must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and  the 


precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  to 
those  of  the  New  Testament. 

CHRISTENING,  a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  infant  baptism,  denoting  the  cere- 
mony of  admitting  a  person  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Christian  church  by  means 
of  baptism,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  festival  observed  in 
the  Christian  church  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  na- 
tivity ;  and  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land by  a  particular  service  set  apart  for 
that  holy  day. 

CHRISTMAS-R08E,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  HeUeboma,  producing  beauti- 
ful white  flowers  about  Christmas. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  heretics  who  deny  Christ's  divinity, 
or  maintain  hetorodox  opinions  concerning      < 
his  incarnation. 

CHRISTS-THORN,  in  botany,  the  RMam- 
nms  paliwnu,  a  deciduous  shrub,  having  two  i 
thorns  at  each  joint.  It  grows  in  rales-  j 
tine  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  sup-  , 
posed  to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the  . 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour  was  made.    I 

CHROA8TACES,  a  genus  of  peUurid 
gems,  comprehending  all  those  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights.  ' 

CHRO'MATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  or  com    ; 
pound  formed  by  the  chromic  acid  with  a 
base. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  de-  | 
scriptive  of  that  which  proceeds  by  several 
consecutive  semitones. 

CHROMATICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  several  properties  of  light  and 
colour. 

CHROME,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  which 
in  its  highest  degree  of  oxydation  passes 
into  the  state  of  an  acid  of  a  ruby  red  co- 
lour. It  takes  its  name  from  the  various 
and  beautiful  colours  which  its  oxyde  and 
acid  communicate  to  minerals  into  whose 
composition  they  enter.  Chrome  gives  a 
fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain, 

&c. Chromic  fellow,  the  artificial  chro- 

mate  of  lead,  is  a  beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,  an  epithet  for  inveterate 
diseases,  or  those  of  long  duration. 

CHRON'OGRAM,  an  inscription  in  which 
a  certain  date  or  epoch  is  expressed  by  nu- 
meral letters. 

CHRONOL'OGT,  the  science  which  de- 
termines the  dates  of  events,  and  the  civil 
distinctions  of  time.  The  divisions  of  time 
are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  natural 
divisions  of  time  are  the  year,  month,  week, 
day,  and  hour,  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  civil  life ;  the  artificial  divisions 
of  time  are  the  cycle  or  period,  the  epoch, 
and  the  «ra  or  epoch,  which  have  oeen 
framed  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Truly 
has  it  been  said,  "  if  history  without  chro- 
nology is  dark  and  confused;  chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid." 

CHRONOMETER,  a  time-piece  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  or  any  instrument  that 
measures  time  with  great  exactness.  They 
are  at  preseut  much  employed  by  naviga- 
tors in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
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darkness  "  to  denote  a  deep  or  continual 
obscurity.  The  country  is  now  called  the 
Crimea. 

CIM'OLITE,  a  species  of  earth,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties ;  one,  of  a  purple 
colour,  is  the  steatite,  or  soap  rock ;  and  from 
another  sort,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
tobacco-pipes  are  made. 

CINCHONA,  the  Peruvian  bark,  ob- 
tained from  certain  trees  growing;  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  fret,  ana  natives 
of  Peru.  Linnaeus  describes  two  species, 
the  white  and  the  coloured ;  and  a  third  has 
been  found  in  the  'West  Indies,  particularly 
in  Jamaica  and  8t.  Lucia.  The  two  latter 
are  used  in  medicine.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ; 
and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
rarely  fails  of  success. 

CINCTURE,  in  architecture,  a  ring,  list, 
or  orlo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column, 
separating  the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the 
base,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINERI TIOU8,  an  appellation  given  to 
different  substances,  on  account  of  their 
resembling  ashes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 


CINNABAR,  in  natural  history,  is  either 
native  or  factitious.  Nmtire  cinnabar  is  an 
ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately  compact,  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  when  used 
by  painters  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
grinding  it  with  gum-water  and  a  little 
saffron.  It  is  found  amorphous,  or  under 
some  imitative  form,  and  crystalixed.  Fac- 
titunu  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
sulphur  sublimed,  and  thus  rendered  into  a 
fine  red  colour. 

CIN'NAMON,  a  fragrant  spice,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  a  low  tree,  (the  lamru* 
einnawmum)  growing  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most 
grateful  aroma:ic,  and  one  of  the  best 
cordial,  carminative  spices.  Its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  olive,  and  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  acorn  or  olive,  having  neither 
the  smell  nor  taste  of  the  bark ;  both  yield 
an  essential  oiL 

CINQUBFOIL,  or  Fitb-Lbatbs 
Clotbr,  a  perennial.  This  plant  is  some- 
times borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

CINQUE-PORTS,  the  five  ancient  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 
Prance,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  were 
afterwards  added,  as  appendages,  Win- 
cbelaea  and  Rye.  As  places  where  strength 
and  vigilance  were  necessary,  and  whence 
ships  might  put  to  sea  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  they  formerly  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  government-  They 
have  several  privileges,  and  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  called  Warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports-  Until  the  time  of  Henry 
Till,  the  Crown  seems  to  have  had  no  per- 
manent navy ;  the  Cinque-ports  having  al- 
ways furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
ping required  for  the  purposes  of  the  state. 
In  consideration  of  this  service,  many  pri- 
vileges  and    franchises  were    granted  to 


them  by  different  sovereigns,  valuable  at  the 
time,  but  which  have  now  become  in  a  great 
measure  nominal,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious exactions  and  restrictions  to  which 
they  refer  having  long  since  been  abolished. 
The  freedom  from  toll  and  dues,  still  recog- 
nized at  several  ports,  seems  to  be  the  most 
valuable  right  remaining  to  the  freemen; 
the  exemption  from  serving  on  county  ju- 
ries and  from  service  in  the  militia  are  also 
understood  as  belonging  to  them.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Cinque-ports  extends  along 
the  coast  continuously  from  Birchington, 
which  is  to  the  north-east  of  Margate,  to 
Seaford  in  Sussex;  and  each  has  one  or 
more  ports  or  towns  members-of  it,  some 
of  which  are  corporate,  and  others  not.  In 
ancient  limes  there  were  several  courts  of 
jurisdiction,  extending  over  all  the  ports 
and  members,  and  intended  either  as  courts 
of  appeal  for  persons  who  considered  them- 
selves injured  by  any  of  the  separate  and 
local  tribunals  of  the  different  ports,  or 
for  regulating  the  general  affairs  of  the 
whole  association ;  but  these  may  now  be 
considered  as  obsolete,  their  functions  hav- 
ing dwindled  to  mere  matters  of  form. 

[We  had  scarcely  penned  the  foregoing 
paragraph  when  we  saw  an  account  of  the 
splendid  banquet,  given  at  Dover,  August  30, 
1839,  in  honour  of  that  illustrious  warrior 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports.  Participating,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  in  those 
feelings  which  gave  birth  to  this  patriotic 
tribute,  we  hope  to  be  excused  (though 
we  may  step  a  bttle  out  of  the  usual  track) 
for  thus  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 

remembrance  of  so  proud  a  day. Dover 

was  thronged  with  visitors  of  rank  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  cannon;  and  every  countenance 
beamed  with  delight.  The  pavilion  in  which 
the  banquet  was  given  was  erected  on  the 
Priory  meadow,  directly  opposite  the  large 
hall,  called  the  Maison  Dieu.  It  was  of 
immense  sice,  (standing  on  30,430  feet  of 
ground,  including  its  covered  ways  and 
entrance  lobbies),  and  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  2,260  persona.  It  was 
gorgeously  and  appropriately  decorated  wit  h 
military  emblems,  tie.  In  all  parts  of  the 
hall  floated  a  profusion  of  flags ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  picturesque  scene,  when  filled  with 
the  company,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Party  feeling  and  factious  hostility  were 
nobly  laid  aside ;  and  many  members  of  the 
British  senate,  peers  as  well  as  commoners, 
were  there  assembled  to  do  homage  to  "  the 

Kit  captain  of  the  age."  Among  them  was 
rd  Brougham— the  bold  politician,  the 
astute  reaaoner,  the  great  forensic  orator— a 
man  who  had  ever  taken  a  prominent  station 
among  the  political  opponents  of  the  Duke, 
but  who  on  that  day  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
panegyric,  which  was  heard  with  grateful 
delight,  and  of  which  the  following  detached 
...  tUght 

occasion/' 

.__.._  political 

feelings  are  quelled — all  strife  of  party  is 


aengnt,  anaotwnicn  tnetoiiowingai 
passages  will  at  least  convey  some 
idea:  "  On  thin  day,  and  on  this  occ 
said  his  lordship,  "all  personal,  all  p 
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CIR'CLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  a  carve  line,  called  its  circum- 
ference, and  which  is  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  a  point  within,  called  its 
centre.  The  circumference  or  periphery 
itself  is  called  the  circle,  though  improperly, 
as  that  name  denotes  the  space  contained 
within  the  circumference.  A  circle  is  de- 
scribed with  a  pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in  the  centre  and  turning  the  other 
round  to  trace  out  the  circumference.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees 
and  marked  ° ;  and  each  degree  into  60  mi- 
nutes, marked'. The  word  Circle  is  also 

used  to  describe  an  assembly,  or  set  of 
persons ;  as  a  political  cirri* ;  our  circle  of 

friends,  Ac. Circlet  of  latitude,  are  great 

circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  passing  through  its  poles  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  Circlet  of 
longitude  are  leaser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. 
Diurnal  circlet,  are  immovable  circles 
supposed  to  be  described  by  the  several  stars 
and  other  points  in  the  heavens,  in  the  ro- 
tation  of  the  earth  round   its   axis. 

Horary  circlet,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  show  the  hours  on  dials. 

CIR'COCELE,  in  anatomy,  a  varix,  or 
dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ;   hernia 


CIRCUIT8,  certain  districts  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  through  which  the  judges 
pass  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice.  The  six  jurisdictions 
into  which  England  is  divided  by  the  twelve 
judges,  are  called  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
land. Oxford,  Western,  and  Northern  cir- 
cuits. Wales  is  also  divided  into  North  and 
South  circuits;  and  Scotland,  into  South, 
West,  and  North. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  in 
commerce,  signifying  the  medium  of  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  and  sales,  whether 
this  medium  be  gold  or  silver  coin,  paper, 
or  any  other  article;  and  it  is  therefore  of 
a  more  comprehensive  nature  than  the  term 
■  money.    All  people  have  a  circulating  me- 
I  dium  of  some  description,  and,  accordingly, 
|  we  find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitherto 
J;«»«»var«4-  referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
*  *  ~*  ♦*»*  various  commo- 
|  mating  the  va»ue  v.    ..       ,  : 

dities  which  compose  their  capital.  x»ui 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  precious  metals, 
where  they  could  be  had,  have  been  prefer- 
red for  this  purpose,  because  they  com- 
prised a  sufficient  value  in  a  small  compass 
and  weight  to  be  a  convenient  medium.  A 
weU-contrived,  skilfully-conducted  system 
of  banking,  connected  with  one  of  circula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  na- 
tional economy;  for  the  interest,  as  wdl 
as  the  reputation  of  individuals,  is  thus 
pledged  in  support  of  the  system,  and l  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  industry  and 

'T/kcUlaTION,  in  anatomy,  the  na- 
tural motion  of  the  blood  in  a  lmng  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
All  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins.    The  circu- 


lation e/  the  blood  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  tbe  de- 
scending and  ascending  vena  cava,  which, 
when  distended,  contracts  and  sends  its 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle ;  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  tbe  valves,  which  are  si. 
tuated  for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone 
this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  into 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  when 
distended  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins 
into  the  vena  cava,  It  is  prevented  from 
passing  back  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus ;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  Is  also  furnished  with  similar  organs 
to  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles. 

CIR'CULUS,  in  anatomy,  any  round  or 
annular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  eirculut 
oeuli,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  given 
to  anything  that  surrounds  or  encompasses 
another  on  all  aides ;  chiefiy  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCISION,  a  ceremony  in  the 


Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  perfoi 
ed  by  cutting  off  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin. 
This  was  a  federal  rite  annexed  by  God,  as 
a  seal  to  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  was  ac- 
cording"! T  renewed,  and  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  Mo&aical  constitutions.  The  time 
for  performing  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day, 
that  is,  six  full  days  after  the  child  was 
born.  The  Jews  distinguished  their  pro- 
selytes into  two  sorts,  acoordins;  as  they 
became  circumcised,  or  not:  those  who 
submitted  to  this  rite  *  ere  looked  upon  as 
children  of  Abraham,  ana  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Moses :  the  unciilfumcised  were 
only  bound  to  observe  the  p.-ecepts  of 
Noah,  and  were  called  Noaeki&m. 

CIRCUM'FERENTOR,  a  mathematical 
instrument  used  by  land  surveyors  for 
taking  angles  by  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
'-  «>n  instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is 
Inot  desired)  mach  used  in  surveying  in  and 
about  woodlands,  commons,  harbours,  sea- 
coasts,  in  the  working  of  coal-mines,  *c 

CIR'CUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent 
serving  to  note  or  distinguish  a  syllable  of 
an  intermediate  sound  between  acute  and 
grave:  generally  somewhat  long. 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for 

wandering  about. Circum/oraneout  »«- 

ticiaut,  male  and  female,  .are  daily  seen  at 
the  doors  of  hotels,  in  France ;  and  some- 
times they  enteT  the  room,  expecting  a  few 
sous  for  their  reward.  Nor  are  characters 
of  a  similar  description  by  any  means  rare 
in  London.  , 

CIRCUMGTRATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
turning  a  limb  round  in  the  socket, 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  parapbrastical 
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is  half  an  hoar  longer  than  that  nearest  the 

equator. In  a  popular  sense,  the  term 

climate  U  given  to  any  country  or  region 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  or  with  reaped  to  the  season*, 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geographical 
position.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  cli- 
mate, a  genial  climate,  Ac 

CLI'MAX,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  and  forming  a  whole  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the 
former  member  becomes  the  first  in  the 
latter,  till  the  climax,  or  gradation,  is  com- 
pleted. Its  strength  and  beauty  consist  in 
the  logical  counection  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
pleasure  the  mind  receives  from  perfect 
conviction ;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing example :  "  There  is  no  enjoyment 
of  property  without  government;  no  go- 
vernment without  a  magistrate  ;  no  magis- 
trate without  obedience;  and  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases." 

CLINICAL,  in  its  literal  sense,  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a  bed.  Thus,  a 
clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse  from  notes 
taken  at  the  bed-side  by  a  physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  in  the  healing 
art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  patients  in  hospitals,  or  in  bed. 
And  the  term  clinic  was  also  applied  by  the 
ancient  church  historians,  to  one  who  re- 
ceived baptism  on  his  death  bed. 

CLOA'CA,  an  ancient 


CLOCK,  a  machine  for  measuring  time, 
called,  when  first  invented,  a  nocturnal 
dial,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sun-dial. 
This  machine  consists  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed  that  by  a  uniform 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  the  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds  are  measured  with  great 
exactness;  and  it  indicates  the  hour  by  the 
stroke  of  a  small  hammer  on  a  bell.  The 
invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed  to 
Boethius,  about  the  year  610;  but  clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  in- 
vented, or  revived,  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago.  The  clock  measures  even 
34  hours,  but  the  solar  day  is  unequal,  ac 
cording  to  the  situation  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Hence  the  clock  is  sometimes  a  few  minutea 
faster  or  slower  than  the  sun. 

CLOISTER,  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular monastery,  consisting  of  a  square, 
erected  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  refectory,  and  over  which  is 
the  dormitory.  In  a  general  sense,  cleiatera 
mean  covered  passages,  such  as  were  for- 
merly attached  to  religious  bouses. 

CLOTH,  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton. 

CLOTHING.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  and  abridging 
from  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  "  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,"  a  few  paragraphs  which 
strike  us  as  being  founded  on  careful  obsrr 
vation,  and  given  with  a  just  notion  of  the 
importance   of  the  subject.     Nothing   is 


more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of 
existence,  than  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
chief  end  proposed  by  clothing  ought  to 
be  protection  from  the  cold;  and  it  never 
can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children),  that  a  degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  constantly  present,  even  though 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  imme- 
diate complaint,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree  of 
cold  often  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrophula  and  consump- 
tion. Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  em- 
ployments must  be  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless 
the  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heated 
to  a  degree  that  subjects  them,  on  leaving 
it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  summer  to  winter. 
The  inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are 
condemned,  bv  weakening  the  body,  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.  To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air;  the  air  also  be- 
comes extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which 
circumstances  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to 
pass  from  it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air. 
But  in  leaving  a  moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  not 
felt;  and  the  full  advantage  of  exercise  is 
derived  from  any  opportunity  of  taking  it 
that  may  occur.  The  only  kind  of  dress 
that  can  afford  the  protection  required  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  high 
northern  climates  are  liable,  is  woollen; 
and  those  who  would  receive  the  advantage 
which  the  wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of 
affording,  must  wear  it  next  the  skin ;  for 
it  is  in  this  situation  only  that  its  health- 
preserving  power  can  be  felt.  The  great 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly 
these :— the  readiness  with  which  it  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserving 
the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under 
all  circumstances ;  the  slowness  with  which 
it  conducts  heat ;  and  the  softness,  light 
neas,  and  pliancy  of  it*  texture.  Cotton 
cloth  must  be  esteemed  the  next  beat  sub- 
stance of  which  clothing  can  be  made ;  but 
linen  is  the  wont  of  all  the  substances  in 
use." 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  suspend, 
ed  in  the  atmosphere;  being  a  congeries 
chiefly  of  watery  particles,  drawn  up  from 
the  sea  and  land  by  the  solar  or  sub  terra 
neons  heat,  cr  both,  in  vapour.  Clouds  are 
of  various  kinds  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  one  of  their  component  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly according  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds  are  called  cummin*  ;  flat  long  cloud* 
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COCCULU3  IN'DICUS.  an  Indian ber- 
ry, growing  on  the  Mrniapermum  Cocculua. 
It  ia  often  unlawfully  used  aa  a  deleterious 
ingredient  in  making  malt  liquor*. 

COC  C  US,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  two- 
winged  insects,  the  wings  of  which  stand 
erect,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  males ; 
the  rostrum,  or  trunk,  arises  from  the  breast, 
and  the  body  is  setose  behind. 

COCHINEAL',  the  Coccus  Caefi,  an  in- 
sect which  infests  different  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree.  At 
a  suitable  time,  these  insects  are  taken  and 
put  in  a  pot,  where  they  are  confined  fcr 
some  time,  and  then  killed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  When  formed  into  a  mass,  or 
drug,  they  become  the  cochineal  of  the 
shops,  which  ia  used  in  dyeing  crimson  and 
scarlet  colours,  and  for  making  carmine. 

COCH'LEA,  the  srail-subll,  a  genua 
of  univalve  shell-fish,  of  a  spiral  figure,  and 
containing  only  one  cell.  This  is  a  very 
comprehensive  genus,  and  therefore  sub- 
divided into  three  series. Cochlea,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  internal  cavity  of  the  car ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  the  spiral  shape 
of  a  snail's  shell. 

COCHLEA'RIA,  in  botany, a  genua  of 
plants,  class  U  Trfradfnomia,  order  1  Si- 
Uemlota.  The  species  chiefly  consist  of  the 
various  kinds  of  scurvy  grass. 

COCK,  fgaUuM),  in  ornithology,  the  male 
of  gallinaceous  or  domestic  fowls,  but  more 
especially  used  for  the  common  dunghill- 
cock. An  instrument  to  draw  out  liquor 

from  a  cask,  Ac. The  part  of  a  musket 

to  which  a  flint  is  attached,  and  by  which 
fire  is  struck. 

COCK-CHA'FER.  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Stay -bug,  door  btttU,  He,  a  species 
of  coleopterous  insect,  the  Scarabeus  me- 
lontkcl*  of  Linnsrus,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  life  in  the  grub  or  larva  state, 
and  for  the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation. 
The  grub  remains  in  the  earth  for  three 
years  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  per- 
fect insect,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 


roots  of  plants. 

COCK'ET.  a  seal  belonging 
torn -bouse  j  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment, 


a  seal  belonging  to  the  ens- 


sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers. of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant 
that  their  merchandise  is  entered. 

COC'KLB,  ths  Cardium  of  Linnaeus,  a 
genus  of  shells  the  characteristics  of  which 
are :  shells  nearly  equilateral  and  equival vo- 
lar ;  hinge  with  two  small  teeth ;  and  promi- 
nent ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to  the 
edge  of  the  valve, 

COCK'-PIT,  in  shipe  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  after-hatchway, 
under  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  which  the 
wounded  men  are  dressed.  The  fore-cock- 
pit is  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 

COCK-ROACH,  in  entomology,  the 
Blmtta  of -Linnsrus,  a  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying insect,  which  haunts  houses,  and  is 
very  active  by  night,  when  it  devours  what- 
ever food  may  lie  in  its  way,  and  ia  also  very 
destructive  to  woollen  cloths,  &c. 


COCKSWAIN,  (contracted  into  Com) 
an  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  boat  and 
the  boat's  crew. 

COCOA,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cocoa,  of  the  order  of  Palm*.  It  grows  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  produces  the  fruit 
called  the  cocoa-nut,  the  shell  of  which  is 
of  a  woody  substance,  containing  a  white 
fleshy  kernel  and  a  sweet  refreshing  liquor. 
The  nuts,  which  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  long,  hang  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  tree,  if  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored, 
there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor 
called  palm  wine  or  toddy ;  the  kernels 

Jield  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  which 
a  now  made  available  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap ;  the  leaves  are  wrought 
into  sacks,  hammocks,  &c;  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  outer  coat  of  the  nut  are  made 
into  cables. 

CCCOA,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but 
more  properly  CACA'O,  or  the  Chocolate- 
tree,  is  a  species  of  the  Tkeobroma,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of 
South  America.  The  nuts  or  seeds,  which 
are  numerous,  are  contained  in  pods,  much 
resembling  a  cucumber,  that  proceed  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ; 
each  pod  containing  from  20  to  30  nuts, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  very  com- 
pactly set.  They  yield  by  expression  * 
great  deal  of  oil ;  but  they  are  cultivated 
only  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  that  excellent  beverage 
cacao,  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. 

COCOON',  the  fibrous  or  ailken  cone 
which  caterpillars  weave  around  them- 
selves when  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis form. 

CO'COS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  20  Mo- 
nocim,  order  6  Hesandria.  The  species  are 
shrubs  and  trees  bearing  large  nuts,  as  the 
cores  mncifera,  &c. 

COCTION,  in  medicine,  the  reducing 
aliments  to  chyle.  In  surgery,  the  re- 
ducing morbific  matter  to  a  healthy  state. 

COC'ULA,  in  archaeology,  a  small  drink- 
ing-cup  in  the  shape  of  a  boat. 

COD.  or  COD  FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
English  name  of  the  variegated  padmt,  with 
three  fins  on  the  back,  a  cirrated  mouth, 
and  the  upper  jaw  longest.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  seas,  particularly  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

CODE,  (from  coder,  a  roll  or  volume  J,  a 
collection  or  system  of  laws.  The  collec- 
tion of  laws  and  constitutions  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  code  by  way 

of  eminence. The    Cod*    Napoleon,    or 

eiril  cod*  of  France,  proceeding  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  administration 
of  Napoleon  while  consul,  effected  great 
changes  in  the  laws  of  France.  It  was  a 
work  of  great  magnitude,  and  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  state  of  things 
as  they  then  existed  in  that  country. 

CODICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  con- 
taining anything  which  the  testator  wishes 
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COL'CHICUM,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  U  a 
bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grow*  in  va- 
rious parti  of  Europe,  and  which  of  late 
yean  baa  become  quite  noted  at  a  remedy 
for  the  gout.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
with  treat  caution. 

COL'COTHAR,  called  alto  crocus  martit, 
an  impure  brownith-red  oxvde  of  iron, 
which  remaint  after  the  distillation  of  the 
acid  from  the  tulphate  of  iron.  It  it  uted 
in  polithing  tdaas  and  metalt.  The  bett  tort 
of  polithing  powder,  called  jtwtller$'  red 
rouge  or  plate  powder,  it  the  precipitated 

OXrJ--*: — ~ J    ' —   --»-»:--   —i..«i~~ 

of' 


oxyde  of  iron  prepared  by  adding  tolution 
of  toda  to  solution  of  copperas,  washing, 
drying,  and  calcining  the  powder  iu  shallow 

(ft     ""*  '*    *      '   *'"  '" 


vessels  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  assume*  a 
deep  brown-red  colour. 

COLD,  the  sensation  produced  in  animal 
bodies  by  the  escape  of  beat,  or  that  which 
accompanies  a  transition  of  the  fine  vessels 
of  the  numan  body  from  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  state.  Great  degrees  of 
cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  sub« 
stances  which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures 
to  produce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
of  neutral  salts  and  of  tnow :  or  of  neutral 
salts,  diluted  acids,  aud  powdered  ice.^— 
The  word  cold  it  also  in  common  use,  to 
express  that  indisposition  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold ;  tu\, 
emtmrrk. 

COLBOPTERA,  the  first  order  of  insects 
in  Linnseus*  soological  system,  which  in- 
cludes all  those  whose  wings  are  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  strong,  horny,  exterior  cases  or 
coverings,  under  which  the  wiugs  are  folded 
up  when  at  rest.  In  common  language 
these  insects  are  railed  beetU$;  and  the 
order  contains  an  immense  uumber. 

CO  LEWORT,  a  well-known  variety  of 
the  cabbage,  or  bnutica  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  through  the  winter. 

COL'IC,  an  appellation  given  to  almost 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen  indiscriminately  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  that  disease 
which  it  characterised  by  a  spasmodic  sen- 
sation in  the  intestiriet,  bilious  vomiting, 
and  obstinate  costivencss. 

COLIPH'IUM,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
coarse  bread  which  wrestlers  used  to  eat 
in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  mus- 
cular. 

COLISEUM,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre, 
at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  which  were 
statues  representing  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  middle  stood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand. 
This  immense  structure  was  1612  feet  in 
circumference,  contained  eighty  arcades, 
and  would  hold  100,000  spectators.  Down 
to  the  13th  century,  this  unrivalled  monu- 
ment of  ancient  grandeur  remained  almost 
uninjured;  afterwards  pope  Paul  II.  took 
all  the  stones  from  it  which  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  later  tunes  some  other  palaces  were 
erected  from  its  fragments.  At  present, 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the 


Coliseum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  iu  upper  part ; 
the  lower  part,  however,  may  tafely  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  ravages  of  time.  Benedict 
XVI.  caused  a  cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  where  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, Catholic  worship  is  performed. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  building 
-was  to  exhibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of  the 
gladiators  contending  with  wild  beasts.  We 
accordingly  read,  that  on  the  triumph  ofTra- 
ian  over  the  Dacians,  11,000  animals  were 
killed  in  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome ;  and 
1000  gladiatora  fought  during  123  days.  The 

Stladiatort  at  first  were  malefactors,  who 
ought  for  victory  and  life;  or  captives  and 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom ;  but  after  a  time  many  lived  hy  it  at  a 
profession ;  and  these  exhibitions  coutinued, 

with  modifications,  for  above  &00  years. 

A  very  large  and  mott  ingeniously  con- 
structed building,  erected  in  the  Regent't 
Park,  London ,  it  called  the  Coliseum,  or 
Colosseum.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  a  grand  panorama  of  London,  suites  of 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  entertainments, 
and  a  handsome  conservatory.  The  grand 
panorama  affords  many  pointt  of  view  of 
the  vast  metropolis,  by  the  ascent  of  a 
winding  staircase ;  bnt  for  people  who 
would  enjoy  the  sight  without  the  trouble 
of  walking  up,  an  ascending  room  it  pro- 
vided. It  is  altogether  a  woudcrful  per- 
formance, and  for  extent  and  accuracy  ia 
unrivalled. 

COLIU8,  iu  ornithology,  the  Coly,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Paaseres.  They  inhabit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal. 

COLLAPSE,  to  close  by  falling  together; 
as,  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  of  the  body 
collapte  in  old  age;  or,  as  a  balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  gas  escapes  from  it. 

COL'LAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chain 
put  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run 
away,  after  ther  were  taken. In  a  mo- 
dern sense,  it  denote*  an  ornament  con- 
titting  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled.  &c. 


frequently  set  with  ciphers  or  other  devices, 
with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  and  worn  by  the  knights  of  several 


military  orders  over  their  shoulders. 

COLLATERAL,  in  genealogy,  signifies 
descending  from  the  tame  stock  or  ancet- 
tor,  but  not  in  a  direct  line  ;#and  it  there- 
fore distinguished  from  UmeaL Colla- 
teral security,  in  law,  is  security  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  on  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  besides  the  principal  secu- 
rity. 

COLLATION,   in  the  canon  law,  the 


presentation  to  a  benefice,  by  a  bishop,  who 
has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  When 
the  patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  bishop,  he 


presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and  the 
bishop  institutes  him ;  but  collation  in- 
cludes both  presentation  and  institution. 

Collation,  in  law,  the  comparison  of 

a  copy  with  its  original,  to  ascertain  its 
conformity ;  or  the  report  of  the  officer  who 
made  the  comparison.  Hence,  a  Colla- 
tor means  one  who  compares  copies  or 
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quake.  When  the  Saracens  became  pos- 
sessed or  Rhodes,  they  found  the  statue  in 
a  prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  by 
whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

COL'OUR,  in  physics,  a  property  inhe- 
rent in  light,  (formerly  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  coloured  substance),  which 
by  a  difference  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of 
refraction,  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eve.  The  principal  colours 
are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  White  is  not  properly  a  colour; 
as  a  white  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light 
without  separating  them.  Black  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays,  and 
therefore  black  is  no  distinct  colour.  But 
in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are 
denominated  colours ;  and  all  the  colours, 
admit  of  many  shades  of  difference. Co- 
lour; in  painting,  the  various  tints  which 
are  produced  by  the  different  mixture  and 
application  of  certain  colouring  substances. 

Colour*,  in  heraldry,  the  tinctures  with 

which  the  field  or  any  part  of  the  escutch- 
eon is  distinguished:  they  are  red,  blue, 
black,  green,  and  purple ;  which  the  heralds 
call  ffulea,  axurt,  table,  veri,  and  purpurt. 
Tenue  or  tawny,  and  sanguine,  are  not  so 
common.  The  yellow  and  white,  called  or 
and  argent,  are  metals,  not  colours.  The 
metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  express- 
ed in  blazon  by  the  names  of  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  planets 
or  stars.— —Colour*  in  military  affairs,  in- 
clude the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c  of  all 
kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COL'UBER,  in  soology,  the  Viper,  a  very 
numerous  genus  of  serpents,  distinguished 
by  the  belly  being  covered  with  a  number  of 
scuta,  or  hard  crusts,  and  the  tail  with 
scales.  The  Coluber  feru*  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  lives  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and,  in  breeding  time,  in  the  open 
fields :  it  is  poisonous,  but  not  deadly ;  it 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  flesh 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  restora- 
tive. The  poisonous  matter  discharged  is  a 
real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only  gum  ac- 
tually produced  and  secreted  by  animals  of 
any  kind.  Olive  oil  is  the  most  successful 
application  to  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

COLUM'BIAN,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  America,  from  its  having  been 
discovered  by  Columbus. 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  Also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  in  a  pantonine. 

COLUM'BIUM,  the  name  of  a  metal  first 
discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyde,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

COLTJMN,  in  architecture,  a  cylindrical 
pillar,  or  long  round  body  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  whicn  serves  cither  for  the  support 
or  ornament  of  a  building.  It  consists  of  a 
capital,  which  is  the  top  or  head ;  the  shaft, 
which  is  the  cylindrical  part ;  and  the  base, 
or  that  on  which  it  rests.  Columns  are 
distinguished  as  to  their  form  into  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. The  Tuscan  is  characterized  by 
being  rude,  simple  and  massy ;  the  Doric  is 


next  in  strength  and  maasiveness  to  the 
Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
delicate  in  its  form  and  proportions,  and 
enriched  with  ornaments ;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian.  In 
strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of 
one  entire  piece ;  but  it  is  often  composed 
of  different  pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the 

appearance   of  one    entire   piece. The 

word  column  has  also  many  other  mean- 
ings ;  as,  a  division  of  a  page,  which  may 
contain  two  or  more  column*.  A  large  bodv 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  order;  aa,  a  solid 
column.  Any  body  pressing  on  its  base,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base ;  as,  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUMELLA,  in  botany,  the  central 
pillar  in  a  capsule,  which  connects  the  in- 
side with  the  seeds,  and   has  the   seeds 

fixed  to  it  all   round. In    conchology, 

the  upright  pillar  in  most  of  the  univalve 
shells. 

COLUM'NA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  different  parts  :  thus  the  columna  uaai,  is 
the  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the  nose  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  septum ;  and  the  columna 
oris,  is  the  same  with  the  uvula. 

COLUMNirEB^E.  the  37th  Linnssan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  stamens  and 
pistil  resemble  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a 
flower. 

COLU'RES,  in  astronomy,  two  great 
circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  are  hence 
called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lures. 

CO'MA,  or  Com  a- Yi  oil,  a  preternatural 

fropensity  to  sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness, 
t  is  a  symptom  which  often  attends  acute, 

burning,    and    malignant  fevers. Coma 

tomnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continue* 
in  a  profound  sleep,  and  when  awaked,  im- 
mediately relapses,  without  being  able  to 

keep  open  his  eyes. Coma  BerenkU,  in 

astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  composed  of  stars  near  the  tail 

of  Leo. The  word  Coma  also  denotes  the 

hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  comet, 
when  the  earth  is  between  the  comet  and 
the  sun. 

COMATA,  in  medicine,  an  order  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  Neurote*  in  Cullen's  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  those  disorders  in  which 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  sus- 
pended. 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  denotes 
the  intimate  uniou  of  two  or  more  bodies 
of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new  com- 
pound results,  differing  in  its  nature  from 
either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  an  acid 
united  with  an  alkali,  gives  a  neutral  salt, 
and  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  combi- 
nation.  Combination,    in    mathematics, 

is  the  variation  or  alteration  of  any  number 
of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  the  like,  in 

all  the  different  manners  possible. The 

word  combination  in  its  general  and  most 
popular  sense,  is  equivalent  to  league  or  to 
conspiracy;  and  may  accordingly  be  used 
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tion  to  the  mo«t  remote  corners  of  the  earth : 
enlarge*  the  powen  and  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  advances  human  knowledge  by 
the  improvements  which  it  carries  into  every 
art  and  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  contributed  to  un- 
just aggressions,  and  that  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  man  have  often  been  made  sub- 
servient to  commercial  avarice.  Yet  much 
as  the  evils  attributed  to  commerce  have 
been  deplored  by  soma  moral  writers,  we 
cannot  out  adopt  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  says,  "  To  commerce,  with  ail  its  mia- 
chiefs,  with  all  its  crimes,  committed  upon 
every  shore,  its  depopulation  of  fields,  and 
corruption  of  cities,  to  commerce  we  must 
attribute  that  growing  intimacy  between 
the  members  of  the  human  race  from  which 


great  benefits  have  redounded,  and  greater 
"ill  may  spring." 
COMMISSARY,  in  a  general  sense,  one 


still  may  spring. 

COMMISSARY,  in  a  gene 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some 


office  or  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
his  superior. In  military  affairs,  an  offi- 
cer, who  has  the  charge  of  furnishingpro- 
visions,  clothing,  &c  for  an  army.  There 
are  various  separate  duties  devolving  on 
commissaries,  and  they  have  names  ac- 
cordingly :  as,  the  commiutary- general,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department ;  deputy. 

commietarie*,  Ac. In  ecclesiastical  law, 

an  officer  of  the  bishop  who  exercises  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  in  distant  parts  of  the 
diocese. 

COMMISSA'RIATE,  the  whole  body  of 
officers  in  the  commissary's  department. 

COMMISSION,  in  law,  the  warrant,  or 
letters  patent  by  which  one  is  authorized  to 

exercise  jurisdiction. In  military  affairs, 

the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  one 
holds  any  post  in  the  army :  in  distinction 
to  the  interior  or  non  commissioned  officers. 

In  commerce,  the  order  by  which  any 

one  traffics  or  negotiates  for  another ;  also 
the  per  centage  given  to  factors  and  agents 
for  transacting  the  business  of  others. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  person  authorised 
by  commission,  letters- patent,  or  other 
lawful  warrant,  to  eiamine  any  matters,  or 
execute  any  public  office,  &c 

COMTdlSSURE,  in  anatomy,  any  suture 
or  juncture,  particularly  the  corners  of  the 
lips  where  they  meet  together;  and  also 
certain  parts  of  the  brain. 

COMMITMENT,  is  the  sending  a  per- 
son to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  either 
for  a  crime  or  contumacy. 

COMMITTEE,  certain  persons  elected 
or  appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness  is   referred,    either  by  a  legislative 

body,  or  by  any  corporation  or  society. 

A  Committee  of  Parliament,  signifies  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
house  to  proceed  on  some  specific  busi- 
ness. The  whole  house  frequently  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee,  in  which  case,  each 
member  has  a  right  to  speak  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  When  the  bouse  is  not  in  com- 
mittee, each  gives  his  opinion  regularly, 
and  is  onlv  allowed  to  speak  once,  unless 

to  explain  himself. Standing  committee* 

are  such  as  continue  during  the  existence 


of  the  legislature.  Bpecial  committee*  are 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  parti- 
cular subjects. 

COMMODITY,  in  commerce,  any  mer- 
chandise which  a  person  deals  in. Staple 

commoditiee,  such  wares  and  merchandises 
as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country. 

COMTdODORE,  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  invested  with  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment  of   ships  of  war  destined  for  a 

particular  purpose. The  Commodore  of  a 

convoy  is  the  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to 
conduct  the  other  ships. 

COMTdON,  a  tract  of  ground,  or  open 
apace,  the  use  of  which  is  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public, 
or  to  a  number.  The  right  which  a  person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  land  of  another, 
or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or 
the  like,  is  called  common  of  pasture,  of  tur- 
bary, of  piscary,  and  of  estovers. 

COMMON  PRAYER,  the  liturgy,  or 
public  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
church  of  England  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clergy  are  en- 
joined to  use,  under  a  penalty. 

COMMON  COUNCIL,  the  council  of  a 
city  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  a  court 
in  the  city  of  London,  composed  of  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens  called  common  councilmen. 
The  city  of  London  is  divided  into  24  wards; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  ward  ha*  the 
title  of  alderman ;  the  24  aldermen,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  form  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and  certain  inhabitants  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  for  the  purpose  ot  assisting  the  alder- 
men with  their  advice  in  public  affairs,  form 
the  court  of  common  council. 

COMMON-HALL',  a  court  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  which  all  the  citizens,  or 
such  as  are  free  of  the  city,  have  a  right  to 
attend. 

COMMON  LAW,  the  law  that  receives 
its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction  from 
the  written  or  statute  law  j  and  which 
chiefly  originated  in  judicial  decisions  found- 
ed on  natural  justice  and  equity,  or  on  local 
customs. 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK,  a  register  of 
such  thoughts  and  observations  as  occur 
to  a  person  of  reading  or  reflection. 

COMMON-PLEAS1,  one  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster-hall,  where  pleas 
or  causes  are  heard  between  subject  and 
suhject.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  uature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  to  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

COMMONS,  the  lower  bouse  of  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  boroughs,  and  counties,  chosen  by 
men  possessed  of  the  property  or  qualifica- 
tions required  by  law.  This  body  is  called 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
origin  of  this  assembly  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
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utility  of  this  instrument  results  from  the 
magnetic  Tirtue  of  the  needle,  through 
which  it  constantly  places  itself  in  a  direct 
line  from  pole  to  pole;  a  small  declination 
peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cepted.  A  pair  of  eestpsstes,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  he,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs 
or  branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass, 
joined  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they 
move.  There  are  also  compasses  of  three 
legs,  cylindrical,  spherical,  compasses,  Ac 

COMPENSATION,  in  ciril  law,  a  sort 
of  right,  whereby  a  person,  who  has  been 
sued  for  a  debt,  demands  that  the  debt  may 
be  compensated  with  what  is  owing  him  by 
the  creditor,  which,  in  that  case,  is  equiva- 

lent  to  payment. Compensation  balance, 

in  a  watch,  is  a  contrivance  by  meant  of 
which  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  may  be  corrected  by 
varying  the  diameter  of  the  balances. 

COMPKRTO  RIUM.  a  judicial  inquest 
in  the  civil  law,  made  by  delegates  or  com- 
missioners, to  find  out  and  relate  the  truth 
of  a  cause. 

COM'PLEMENT,  in  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  from  the  senith ;  or  the  arch 
comprehended  between  the  place  of  the 

star  above  the  horizon,  and  the  senith. 

Complement  of  an  Arc,  in  geometry,  what 
an  arc  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle ;  thus  the  complement  of  forty 

degrees  is  fifty. The  word  is  also  used  to 

denote  the  full  or  complete  number;  as,  a 
company  has  its  complement  of  men. 

COMTLEX  TERMS,  and  COMPLEX 
IDEAS,  in  logic,  are  such  as  are  compound- 
ed of  several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEXION,  among  physicians,  the 
temperament  habitude,  and  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  body ;  but,  in  general  use,  the 
word  means  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

COMPOSING,  that  branch  of  the  art  of 
printing  which  consists  in  taking  the  types 
or  letters  from  the  cases,  and  arranging 
them  in  such  an  order  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  press.  The  instrument  in  which  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  length  of  the  lines  is 
called  a  composing-stick. 

COMPOSITE,  the  21st  natural  order  in 
the  Linuszan  botanic  system,  comprehend- 
ing the  plants  with  compound  flowers,  as 
the  dandelion,  sun -flower,  Ac 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  in  architecture, 
the  last  of  the  five  orders  of  columns;  so 
called  because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of 
those  of  the  other  columns.  It  is  also 
called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  from 
having  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  It 
is  generally  ranked  after  the  Corinthian, 
either  as  being  the  next  richest,  or  the  last 
invented. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS,  such  num- 
bers as  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a  num- 
ber exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3 ;  so  that 
4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Com- 
posite numbers  between  themselves,  are 
those  which  have  a  common  measure  be- 
sides unity;  as  12  and  1ft,  both  which  are 
measured  by  3. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 


putting  together,  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one  mass 

or  compound. Composition  of  idea;  an 

act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  unites  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  com- 
plex idea. In  literature,  the  act  of  in- 
venting or  combining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order, 

and  committing  them    to  writing. In 

logic,  a  method,  of  reasoning,  whereby  we 
proceed  from  some  general  self-evident 
truth,  to  other  particular  and  singular  ones. 
This  method  of  reasoning  is  opposed  to 
analysis,  which  begins  with  first  principles, 
and,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  from  them, 
deduces  the  propositions  or  truths  sought ; 
but  composition  or  synthesis  collects  the 
scattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combines 
them  into  a  system,  so  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  its  different  stages  of  gradations. 

In  music,  the  art  or  act  of  forming 

tunes,  either  to  be  performed  vocally  or 

instrumentally. In  painting,  the  putting 

together  the  several  parts  of  a  picture,  so 
as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  commerce,  an  agreement  entered 

into  between  an  insolvent  debtor  and  his 
creditor,  by  which  the  latter  accepts  a  part 
of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the  whole. 
In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  from  which  results  a  com- 
pound substance  differing  in  properties  from 
either  of  its  component  parts.  Thus  water 
is  a  composition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  are  invisible  gases.— — Composition  of 
motion,  is  an  assemblage  of  several  direc- 
tions of  motion,  resulting  from  several 
powers  acting  in  different  though  not  oppo- 
site directions. 

COMPOST,  in  husbandry,  several  sorts 
of  soils  or  earths  and  other  matters  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  particularly 
fine  kind  of  mould  for  fertilizing  land. 

COM'POUND,  a  term  in  botany,  variously 
applied.  Thus,  a  compound  flower  consists 
of  several  distinct  florets,  inclosed  in  a 
common  receptacle  :  a  compound  stem  is 
one  that  divides  into  branches :  a  compound 
leaf  connects  several  leaflets  in  one  petiole ; 
a  compound  umbel  is  one  which  has  all  its 
rays  or  peduncles  bearing  small  umbels  at 
the  top. In  computation,  compound  in- 
terest is  interest  upon  interest ;  when  the  I 
interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal,  I 

and  then  bears  interest. In  algebra,  com-  ' 

pound  quantities,  are  such  as  are  joined  by  j 
the  signs  +  and  — ,  plus  and  minus,  end 
ex  preyed  by  more  letters  than  one,  or  by 
the  same  letters  unequally  repeated :  thus 
a +6 — e,  and  bb—b,  are  compound  quan- 
tities. 

COMPRES81BILTTT.  in  physics,  that 
property  in  a  solid  or  fluid  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  another  body  or  force,  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  a  smaller  compass. 

COMPRESSION,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
state  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  pres- 
sure of  something  on  the  brain. 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
second  causes  upon  each  other. 
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CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Hence  condensation  stands  opposed 
to  dilatation  or  rarefaction. 

CONDENS'ER,  a  pneumatic  machine  by 
which  a  volume  of  air  may  be  reduced  into 
a  much  smaller  space. 

CONDITION,  in  law,  a  clause  in  a  bond 
or  other  contract  containing  jerms  or  a  sti- 
pulation that  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  in 
case  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is 
to  be  incurred. We  speak  of  a  good  con- 
ation in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty, 
or  to  health  and  sickness,  &c.  Or,  we  say, 
— a  nation  with  an  exhausted  treasury  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  make  war;  religion 
affords  consolation  to  man  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life. Conditional  proposition*,  in 

logic,  such  as  consist  of  two  parts  con- 
nected together  by  a  conditional  particle. 

Conditional  fllogum,  a  syllogism  where 

the  major  is  a  conditional  proposition. 

CONDOR,  an  extremely  large  kind  of 
vulture,  measuring  with  the  wings  extended 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  It  preys  on 
birds,  lambs,  or  kids,  and  has  strength  to 
bear  off  a  calf.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

CONDUCTOR  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  substances 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting electricity,  in  opposition  to  elec- 
trics, in  which  the  electric  fluid  may  be  ex- 
cited or  accumulated.  If  a  conductor  re- 
ceived or  imbibed  the  electrical  action,  it 
would  be  like  a  water-pipe  made  of  absorb- 
ing material ;  but  every  surface  is  a  conduc- 
tor, exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  its 
parts  do  not  receive  and  exhaust  the  elec- 
trical action. Bodies  which  repel  it,  or 

into  which  it  will  not  pass,  are  called  non- 
conductor:  COBDCCTOB  Or  LlOBTBINO, 

a  pointed  metallic  rod  fixed  to  the  upper 
parts  of  buildings  to  secure  them  from  the 
effects  of  lightning. 

CONDUIT,  a  subterraneous  or  cou- 
eealed  aqueduct.  The  ancient  Romans  ex- 
celled in  them,  and  formed  the  lower  parts, 
whereon  the  water  ran,  with  cement  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  that  it  has  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  which  it 
was  employed  to  join. Conduit;  in  mo- 
dern times,  are  generally  pipes  of  wood, 
iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the  water 
from  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs,  to  the 
different  places  where  it  is  required. 

CONDU'PLICATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  doubled  or  folded 
over  or  together ;  as  the  leaves  of  a  bud. 


CON'DYL,  in  surgery,  a  protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a  bone ;  a  knuckle. 

CONDYLOID,  in  anatomy,  the  project- 
ing soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone. The 

condyloid  proctu  is  the  posterior  protube- 
rance at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jaw ; 
an  oblong  rounded  head,  which  is  received 
into  the  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  form- 
ing a  moveable  articulation.  The  anterior 
is  called  the  coronoid  proctu. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex,  like  a  sugar-loaf. 


A  right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 

plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides. 

Cone,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  several  ever- 
green trees,  as  of  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress ;  so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  com- 
posed of  woody  scales  that  are  usually  open, 

each  of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end. In 

conchology,  a  beautiful  sort  of  shell  inha- 
bited by  the  limax.  Shells  of  this  sort  mostly 
bear  the  highest  price  of  any,  one  species 
being  valued  as  high  as  a  hundred  pounds. 

CONFARRRATION,  in  antiquity,  a  ce- 
remony observed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  It  consisted  in  the 
offering  up  some  pure  wheaten  bread,  and 
rehearsing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  for- 
mula in  presence  of  the  high-priest  and  at 
least  ten  witnesses. 

CONFECTION,  a  sweetmeat  or  any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar:  it  also  signifies 
a  liquid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which  there  are 
various  sorts. 

CONFEC  TOR,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast 
that  was  dangerous. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage 
or  iujury  to  another,  or  to  commit  some 
unlawful  act. 

CONFEDERATION,  a  league,  or  com- 
pact, for  mutual  support,  particularly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

CONFERTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  crvptooamia  class :  consisting 
of  oblong,  capillary  filaments,  divided  into 
joints  of  a  globular  figure. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  something  prejudicial  to 
the  person  making  the  declaration.  A  con- 
fession, according  to  law,  must  never  be 
divided,  but  always  taken  entire;  nor  must 
a  criminal  be  condemned  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, without  other  concurring  proofs. 

In  theology,  a  public  declaration   of 

one's  faith,  or  the  faith  of  a  public  body. 
Also  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole 
congregation. Auricular  confeuion,  a  pri- 
vate confession  or  acknowledgment  of  one's 
sins  made  by  each  individual  in  the  Romish 
church  to  the  priest  or  father  confessor. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whis- 
pering in  his  ear. Among  the  Jews,  it  was 

a  custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

CONFES'SOR,  a  Roman  catholic  priest, 
who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered  to 
grant  absolution  to  those  who  confess.— 
The  seat,  or  cell,  wherein  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions,  is  called  the 
confessional 

CONFIGURATION,  in  astrology,  the 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  certain  time,  by 
which  they  are  pretended  to  aid  or  oppose 
each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  or  ceremony 
in  the  Christian  church  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  which  baptised  persons  are  con- 
firmed in  their  baptismal  vows.    This  cere- 
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three  classes,  to  that  one -third  thereof  is, 
or  ut  be,  changed  by  a  new  election  erery 
second  year.  No  person  can  be  a  senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  represent  at  Wei, 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  it*  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation,  pro- 
rided  by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
arrests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from. The  foregoing  outline  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  may  be  sufficient  for  the  gene- 
ral reader,  if  to  it  we  add,  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com* 
moos  form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  time  to  time,  as  each  house 
deems  fit. 

CON'GREVE  ROCK'ET,  so  named  from 
its  inventor,  the  late  8ir  W.  Congreve,  is  a 
formidable  weapon  of  destruction,  consist- 
ing of  a  tubular  case  of  copper  or  iron,  tilled 
with  combustibles,  which  are  impelled  with 
resistless  force  against  the  hostile  ranks  of 
an  army,  or  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The 
Congreve  rockets  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806.  The  earcau 
rocket;  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
called,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  is 
consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade. The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whines  loudly  as  it  flies  through 
the  air.  They  were  at  first  considered  a 
most  important  invention,  but  experience 
has  shewn  that  in  the  field  they  are  much 
less  efficient  than  the  common  artillery, 
and  in  sieges  do  less  injury  than  red-hot 
shot  and  bombs. 

CONIC  SECTION8,  in  geometry, such 
curve  lines  as  are  produced  ny  the  mutual 
intersections  of  a  plane  and  the  surface  of  a 
solid  cone.  In  different  positions  of  the 
plane  there  arise  five  different  figures  or 
sections,  viz.  the  triangle :  the  circle ;  the 
ellipse;  the  parabola;  and  the  hyperbola: 
the  last  three  are  peculiarly  called  Conic 
Sections;  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
which  is  the  business  of  Conico,  and  this 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  geometry  plane 
and  solid. 

CONIFERS,  the  51st  Linnsran  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  cone-shaped  flowers, 
as  the  flr,  juniper,  Ac.    Hence  the  term  ce- 


uifermu  is  applied  to  all  tree*  bearing 
cones. 

CONISSA'L.*,  an  old  term  for  a  class  of 
fossils,  naturally  and  essentially  compound- 
ed, not  inflammable,  nor  soluble  in  water, 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  formed  of 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earth. 

CCNITE,  a  mineral  of  an  ash  or  green- 
ish gray  colour,  which  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  massive  or 
stalactitic ;  and  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Ice- 
land. 

CO'NIUM,  Hbmlocb,  in  botany;  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  ft  Pmtandria,  order  2  Digu- 
nia ;  the  flower  of  which  is  compound ;  the 
particular  ones  consisting  of  five  unequal 
and  cordated  petals. 

CONJUGATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  pinnate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  pair  of 

leaflets. In  geometry,  a  Conjugate  axis 

is  that  which  crosses  another  axis.— Con- 
jugate dimmttrr,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  el- 
lipsis.  Conjugate  hyperbola*,  hyperbolas 

having  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order. 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  together, 
and  serving  the  same  operation,  sensation, 
and  motion.— Conjugation,  in  grammar, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 

CONJUGAL  BIGHTS.  The  restitution 
of  conjugal  right  is  a  species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brought  either  by  the 
wife  or  husband  against  the  party  who  is 
living  in  a  state  of  separation. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  astronomy,  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets,  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  Conjunc- 
tion is  either  true  or  apparent.  True  con- 
junction is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
the  eye  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
bodies,  would  pass  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  conjunction,  is  when  the 
two  bodies  do  not  meet  precisely  in  the 
same  point,  but  are  joined  with  some  lati- 
tude. The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  when  tbcv  meet  in  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  happens  every  month; 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  always  occa- 
sioned by  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 
Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  unde- 
clinable word,  or  particle,  which  serves  to 
join  words  and  sentences  together. 

CON'NATB,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  filaments,  and  anthers  i  thus  folium 
connatum,  two  leaves  so  united  at  their 
bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
leaf,  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle. 

CONNI'VENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
noting closely  united  or  converging  toge- 
ther.  Conntvent  valvet,  in  anatomv,  those 

wrinkles,  cellules,  and  vascules,  which  are 
found  in  the  inside  of  the  two  intestines, 
ilium  and  rasawst. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about 

it*  axis. In  anatomv,  a  gland  found  in 

the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called  pin- 
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not  in  tubs  or  pot»,  as  in  the 

h"UBe. Id   various    parts  of   Italy 

Prance  there  are  musical  schools,  called 
conservatories,  which  are  expressly  intended 
for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  musical 
talents,  and  from  which  many  first-rate 
composers,  as  well  as  vocalists,  have  attain- 
ed their  proficiency. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  contrived  to  save  the  flowers, 
herbs,  roots,  fruits,  or  simples,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  fresh  state. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  mate- 
rial  cause  or  ground  of  a  contract,  without 
which  the  party  contracting  would  not  be 
bound.  A  consideration  is  either  express 
or  implied ;  express,  when  the  thing  to  be 
given  or  done  is  specified ;  implied,  when 
no  specific  consideration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
justice  requires  it,  and  the  law  implies  it :  as 
when  a  man  labours  for  another,  without 
stipulating  for  wages,  the  law  infers  that  ha 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  consideration. 

CONSIGNMENT  of  goods,  in  com- 
merce,  is  the  delivering  or  making  them 
over  to  another :  thus,  goods  are  said  to  be 
consigned  to  a  (actor,  when  they  are  sent  to 
him  for  sale,  &e.  He  who  consigns  the  goods 
is  called  the  Consignor ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  the  Consignee". 

CONSISTENCE,  or  CONSISTENCY, 
that  state  of  a  body  in  which  its  component 
parts  remain  fixed.  Also,  congruity  and 
uniformity  in  opinions  and  actions. 

CONSISTORIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  coun- 
cil-house, or  place  of  audience. 

CON8I8T6rY  COURT,    the  place  or 


court  in  which  the  session  or  sasembly  of 

persoi 
or  his  chancellor. 


I  ecclesiastical  i 


bly  of 
ions  is  held  by  the  bishop 


CONSOLIDATION,  in  the  civil  law, 
signifies  the  uniting  the  possession  or  profit 
of  land  with  the  property,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  the  uniting 
two  benefices  into  one  by  assent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent. Conso- 
lidation, in  surgery,  the  action  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  a  mound,  by 
means  of  applications. 

CON'SOLS,  in  commerce,  funds  formed 
bv  the  consolidation  (of  which  word  it  is  an 
abbreviation)  of  different  annuities,  which 
had  been  severally  formed  into  a  capital. 
[See  Puitns.J 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  a  bracket  or 
shoulder-piece:  or  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projecture, 
and  on  occasion  serves  to  support  little  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  and  vases. 

CON'SON  ANT,  a  letter  so  named  because 
it  is  considered  as  being  sounded  only  in 
connection  with  a  vowel.  But  some  con- 
sonants have  no  sound,  even  when  united 
with  a  vowel,  and  others  have  a  very  imper- 
fect sound:  hence  some  are  called  mates, 
and  others  semi-rowels. 

CONSON  ANTE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  all  agreeable  intervals. 

CONSPIRACY,  a  combination  of  men 
for  an  evil  purpose;  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  commit  some  crime  in  con- 
cert ;  as,  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 


ment.  In  law,  it  signifies  an  agreement 

between  two  or  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or 
procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  person 
of  felony. 

CON  SPIR'ITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
phrase,  denoting  that  the  part  is  to  be  play- 
ed with  spirit. 

CON'STABLE,  a  civil  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dignity,  as  the  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble of  England,  and  also  the  constables  or 
keepers  of  castles,  Ac.  It  is  now  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  magistrates  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  prin- 
cipally consists  in  seising  and  securingper- 
sons  guilty  of  tumultuary  offences.  There 
are  high  constables  and  petty  constables ; 
the  former  are  chosen  at  the  court  leets  of 
the  hundred  over  which  they  reside,  or  in  de- 
fault of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  eon- 
stables  are  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet.or  if  no  court  is  held,  they  are  appoint- 
ed by  two  justices  of  the  peace. The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  had  the 
care  of  the  common  peace,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged 
by  Richard  U.,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1621. 

CON  STAT,  a  certificate  given  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  respecting  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

CON8TELLATTON,  an  assemblage  or 
system  of  several  stars,  expressed  or  repre- 
sented under  the  name  and  figure  of  some 
animal  or  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship,  and 
the  like;  whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  de- 
scribing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  hea- 
vens into  constellations  is  very  ancient, 
probably  coeval  with  astronomy  itself.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  divide  the  whole  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  via.  1.  The  con- 
stellations in  the  sodiac ;  3.  Constellations 
north  of  the  sodiac ;  and  3.  Constellations 
south  of  the  sodiac.  The  constellations  in 
the  todiac  are  Aries:  Taurus;  Gemini; 
Cancer  ;  Leo,  Virgo ;  Libra ;   Scorpio ;  8a- 

B'ttarius;  Capricornus;  Aquarius;  Pisces, 
any  young  persons  have  found  an  easy 
mode  of  remembering  the  names  and  order 
of  the  twelve  signs  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing lines ;  and  therefore,  although  they  have 
neither  novelty  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  al- 
together useless : 
The  ram,  the  bull,  the  heavenly  twins, 
And  next  the  crab  the  lion  shines. 

The  virgin  and  the  stales, 
The  scorpion,  archer,  and  sea-goat. 
The  man  that  holds  the  watering-pot, 

Kn&Jitk  with  glittering  tails. 
CONSTITUENT,  in  politics, one  who  by 
bis  vote  constitutes  or  elects  a  member  of 

parliament. Constituents,  in  physics,  the 

elementary  or  essential  parts  of  any  sub- 
stance. , 
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or  line;  as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale, 

the  contents  of  a  book,  Ac. In  geometry, 

the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
cluded in  certain  lines. 

CONTEXT,  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
which  precede  or  follow  the  sentence 
quoted ;  for  instance,  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  the 
contort. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted 
by  a  sea;  or  a  connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Eastern  or  Western 

continent. The  continental  powers,  those 

whose  territories  are  situated  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  a  term 
given  to  a  plan  devised  by  Napoleon  to  ex- 
clude this  country  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe ;  thereby  to 

!>revent  the  importation  of  British  manU- 
actures  and  commerce,  and  thus  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  make  peace 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French 
ruler.  The  history  of  Napoleon's  conti- 
nental syttem  begins  with  the  decree  of 
Berlin  of  Not.  21,  1806,  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  all  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
correspondence  were  prohibited ;  every 
Englishman  found  in  Prance,  or  in  any 
country  occupied  by  French  troops,  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war:  all  property 
belonging  to  Englishmen,  fair  pnie,  and 
all  trade  in  English  goods  entirely  prohi- 
bited. Great  Britain  immediately  directed 
reprisals  against  the  Berlin  decree;  pro- 
hibiting all  neutral  vessels  from  sailing 
from  one  port  to  another  belonging  to 
France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  Ac.  This  was 
met  by  counter-reprisals;  and  for  a  long 
time  a  fierce  and  most  annoying  system 
was  carried  on  for  the  annihilation  of  Bri- 
tish commerce;  the  effects  of  which  are 
still  felt,  from  the  rival  products  and  ma* 
nufactures  on  the  continent  to  which  the 
system  gave  rise. 

CONTORT.*,  one  of  Linnsrus*  natural 
orders,  including  plants  with  a  single 
twisted  petal.  Thus  we  say,  a  contorted 
corolla  when  the  edge  of  one  petal  lies  over 
the  next  in  an  oblique  direction. 

CONTORTION,  in  medicine,  a  twisting 
or  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the 
body  out  of  its  natural  situation ;  partial 
dislocation. 

CONTOUR',  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c~, 
the  outline,  or  that  line  which  defines  or 
terminates  a  figure. 

CONTOURNE',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a  beast,  standing  or  running  with  his 
face  to  the  sinister  side,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 

CONTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying 
against,  which  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  many 
Euglish  words. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  is  s  term 
applied  to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the  laws 
of  a  particular  state,  or  by  rpccial  treaties. 

By  the  anejent  law  of  Europe,  a  ship 

conveying  any  contraband  article  was  lia- 


ble to  confiscation  as  well  as  the  article. 
But  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a 
milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  car- 
riage of  contraband  articles  is  attended 
only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses, 
unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when 
the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  such  a 
cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

CONTRA  BASSO,  in  music,  Italian  for 
thorough-bass.  Also,  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  double  bass. 

CONTRACT,  a  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause  which  binds  the  par- 
ties to  a  performance. Vrmriout  Contract ', 

is  an  agreement  to  pay  more  interest  for 
money  than  the  law  allows. 

CONTRACTILE  FORCE,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  elastic  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themselves  up  again  to  their  former 
dimensions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
diminishing  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a 

body. In  surgery,  the  shrinking  up  of 

the  muscles  or  arteries— —In  grammar, 
the  reducing  two  syllables  into  one,  by  the 
omi&aion  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine, 
an  indication,  from  some  peculiar  symptom 
or  fact,  that  forbids  the  method  of  cure 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease  re- 
quires.  

CONTRAPUNTIST,  in  music,  one  skill- 
ed in  counterpoint. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting,  the  due  placing 
of  the  different  parts  and  objects  of  a  figure, 
that  they  may  be  suitably  opposed  to  each 
other. 

CONTBAVALLATION.  tin*  of,  in  for- 
till  cat  ion,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet thrown  round  a  place  by  the  besiegers, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison. 

CONTRAYERTA,  the  genus  of  plants 
Dorttenia;  all  low  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  warm  climates  of  America,  and 
useful  as  diaphoretics. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given 
to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cut- 
ting the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways  t 
thus  we  meet  with  coarre-eearf,  contre-ckev- 
ron,  eontre-pale,  &c. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock.  In  a 
military  sense,  impositions  upon  a  enuntrv 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied 
under  various  pretences,  and  for  various 
purposes,  usually  for  the  support  of  the 
army. 

CONTROLLER,  in  law,  an  overseer  or 
officer  appointed  to  control  or  verify  the  ac- 
count* of  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refusal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or 
disobedience  to  its  rules  and  orders. 

CONVALESCENCE,  the  insensible  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  after  disease. 

CONVALLA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
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order ;  which  theory  is  now  universally 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  8olar  Sye- 
tem. 

COT1NG,  in  masonry,  the  atone  covering 
on  the  top  of  a  wall. 

COPTER,  one  or  the  aix  primitive  metala, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yellow. 
Copper  U  not  unfrequently  found  native, 
aometimea  in  email  and  Blender  fibres,  and 
sometime*  in  little  globular  and  irregu- 
lar mauee ;  but  it  is  moat  frequently  found 
in  the  state  of  ore.  Next  to  gold,  silver, 
and  nlatina,  it  is  the  moat  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metala.  Copper  in  sheets 
is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of 
shins,  for  boilers  and  other  11  lentils :  mixed 
with  tin  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a  smaller 

Eroportion,  bronze;  and  with  tine,  it  forma 
rass,  pinchbeck,  Ac. — —Great  Britain  has 
various 
shire,  Wi 

first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cor- 
nish copper-mines  were  not  wrought  with 
mach  spirit  till  last  century.  From  1726 
to  1736,  they  produced,  at  an  average, 
about  700  tons  per  year  of  pure  copper ; 
during  the  ten  Tears  from  177<l  to 
17*5>  they  produced  at  an  average  2,660 
tons.  In  1796,  the  produce  exeeeded  6000 ; 
and  it  now  amounts  to  about  12,000 
tons,  worth,  at  lOOi.  a  ton,  no  leas  than 
1,200,000/.  sterling  I  In  1768,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Paris  mountain,  near  Amlwch, 
in  Anglesea,  were  discovered.     The  sup- 


mg  time  abundant  beyond  all  precedent ; 
hut  for  many  years  past  the  produ 
has  been  declining 


s  copper-mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
Wales,  Ac,  but  particularly  in  the 


plies  of  ore  furnished  by  them  were  for  a 
long '  ....  ...  .     . 

hut  I 

of  the  mine  has  been  declining ;  and  it 


now  yields  comparatively  little  copper. 
At  present,  the  entire  produce  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 


15,000  tons ;  and  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  of  this 
valuable  metal,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the 
supplyof  others. 

COPTBRAS,  sulphate  of  iron,  commonly 
called  green  vitriol ;  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  as- 
tringent taste,  and  of  various  colours,  though 
most  usually  green.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  poured  upon  iron, 
much  effervescence  will  be  perceptible ;  the 
metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  will  exhibit  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  common  copperas,  which  is  a  neutral 
salt  in  a  very  impure  state.  Copperas  is  the 
basis  of  many  dyes :  it  gives  a  fine  black, 
though  it  rather  subjects  the  material  to 
decay,  unless  used  with  extreme  caution, 
the  leaat  excess  occasioning  the  cloth,  Ac 
to  rot  very  soon. 

COPPER-PLATE,  a  plate  of  copper  on 
which  figures  are  engraven;  also  the  im- 
pression taken  from  that  plate. Copper- 
plate Printing  is  performed  bv  mean*  of 
what  is  called  a  rolling-press.  The  engraved 

flate  is  covered  with  ink,  made  of  oil  and 
ranlsfort  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 


smooth  parts,  and  laid  on  wet  soft  paper; 
and  on  being  passed  between  two  cylinders 
with  great  force,  the  impression  of  the  en- 
graved part  is  perfectly  transferred  to  the 

COPT1CE,  or  COPSE,  a  wood  of  small 
growth,  cut  at  certain  times,  and  used  prin- 
cipally for  fuel. 

COPTLB-DUST,  powder  need  in  purify- 
ing metala. 

C0PTLE-ST0NE8.  lumps  and 
of  stone  brought  from  adjacent  clil 
rounded  by  the  continual  action  of  the 
waves. 

COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copts,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  those  people,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  called  Copthi  or  Coptt,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Egypt. 

COP'ULA,  the  word  that  connects  any 
two  terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
position ;  aa  "  God  mmde  man  ;"  "  Religion 
u  indispensable  to  happiness." 

COPULATIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  iu  lo- 
gic,  those  where  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  so  linked  together,  by  copulative  con- 
junctions, that  they  may  be  all  severally  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  M  Science 
mud  literature  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments." 

COPT,  in  law,  signifies  the  transcript  of 
any  original  writing,  aa  the  copy  of  a  patent, 
charter,  deed,  Ac  A  common  deed  can- 
not be  proved  by  a  copy  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  be  paoenred.  But 
if  the  deed  be  enrolled,  certifying  an  at- 
tested copy  is  proof  of  the  enrolment,  such 

copy  may  be  given  in  evidence. Copy  is 

also  usea  for  the  imitation  of  an  original 
work,  more  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art. Copy,  among  print- 
ers, denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of 
a  book,  given  to  be  printed.  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  a  book,  or  a  set  of  books,  we 
say  a  copy ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 

party,  by  which  the  tenant  holds  his  land 


»py  of  Sir  Walter  Scott* s  works,  & 
COPYHOLD,  a  tenure  of  landed  1 


by  copy  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  such  estate  is 
discernible. 

COPTRIGHT.  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  either  by  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  or  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 


to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  that  right. 

COQUETTE,  a  light,  trifling  girl,  wh 

endeavours  to  attract  admiration  by  making 


a  display  of  her  amatory  arts,  from  a  desire 
to  gratify  vanity,  rather  than  to  secure  a 
lover.  The  species  is  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  In 
Prance,  the  males  are  easily  designated  by 
the  masculine  termination,  as  eo\uet ;  but 
in  England,  we  have  to  use  male  as  a  prefix 
to  the  word,  when  we  speak  of  one  of  these 
silly  fluttrrers. 

COB,  in  anatomy,  the  heart. Cor  Ca- 

refi,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 


a  compocko  or  corrxa,  sine,  awo  nickel,  roans  "eaaMAiv  Bursa." 
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It  U  occasionally  employed  as  a  sudorific, 
and  as  a  corrective  of  certain  purgatives. 

COR1AT11  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  33  JHottiOt  order  10  Decandria.  The 
sptcies  are  shrubs,  as  Coriariu  myrtifolia, 
myrtle-leaved  sumach,  Ac. 

CORINTHIAN,  pertaii  „ 
a  celebrated  city  or  Greece.  The  Corin- 
thian Order,  in  architecture,  is  the  noblest 
and  richest  of  the  fire  orders.  Its  capital 
is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  between 
which  arise  little  stalks  or  caulicoles,  form- 
ins;  sixteen  volutes. 

CURIUM,  in  anatomy,  any  thins;  which 
serves  as  an  integument  or  covering:  as 
the  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal,  the  shell  of 
an  egg,  Ac 

CORK,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a  spe- 
cies of  ewmriu,  or  eel,  growing,  in  great 
abundance,  in  8pain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  bark  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  making 
an  incision  down  the  whole  height  of  the 
trunk,  and,  at  each  extremity,  another  round 
the  girth.  The  tree  is  supplied  with  this 
coat  in  a  degree  so  peculiarly  abundant, 
that  it  not  only  continues  to  flourish  unin- 
jured by  the  act  of  barking,  but,  in  its 
natural  state,  regularly  sheas  the  whole, 
and  acquires  a  new  covering.  Cork  is  light, 
porous,  nearly  impervious  to  most  liquors, 
and  wonderfully  elastic;  Qualities  which 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It 
is  also  employed  at  buoys  to  float  nets,  in 
the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making 
of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the 
white  and  the  black ;  the  former  grows  in 
France,  and  the  latter  in  Spain.  The 
cakes  of  the  white  are  usually  more  beau- 
tiful, more  smooth,  lighter,  and  of  a  finer 
grain  than  the  black ;  and  when  this  kind 
is  burned  in  close  vessels  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  Spomuk  black.  The  uses  of 
cork  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
were  nearly  the  same  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied by  us. 

COR  MORANT,  or  CORTORANT,  an 
exceedingly  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.  It  builds  on  the  highest  cliffs  hang- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  feeds  on  fish. 

CORN,  farinaceous  seed,  as  that  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maixe.  'In  short,  it 
comprehends  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  mm  and  horses.  We 
also  use  the  word  for  grain  growing  in  the 
fields,  the  plants  or  stalks,  being  included 
in  the  word  corn,  until  separated  from  the 

ears. Coan,  in  surgery,  an  excrescence 

or  hard  tubercle  like  a  flat  wart,  growing 
in  the  feet,  especially  upon  the  joints  of  the 
toes.  Corns  are  justly  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  or  narrow-toed  shoes,  es- 
pecially if  a  person  is  obliged  to  stand  or 
walk  much. 

CORN'EA,  in  anatomy,  the  transparent 


membrane  in    the   fore -part  of  the   eye, 
.of  light  pass. 
COll'NEL-TREE,     or    CORNE'LIAN- 


throu*;h  which  the  rays  of  light 


TREE,  the  dog- wood,  or  cornelian  cherry- 
tree,  a  genus  of  plants  of  several  species. 


The  wuuemla,  or  cornelian  cherry-tree,  has 
a  stem  twenty  feet  high,  and  produces  a 
small,  red.  acid  fruit. 

COR'NET,  an  instrument  very  similar 
to  a  trumpet,  which  is  used  in  the  army. 

Also  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  trooo 

of  cavalry.  He  bears  the  colours,  and  com- 
mands in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant. 
His  rank  or  commission  is  called  a  eomttcy. 

CORN'FLAO.  in  botany,  the  Gladiolus, 
a  genus  of  plants,  having  a  double  tuberose 
root,  with  waves  like  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a 
flower  consisting  of  one  petal,  shaped  like 
the  lily. 

COuVNICE,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  entablature  of  a  co- 
lumn ;  or  any  moulded  projection  that 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  a  room,  a  door,  &c 

CORNIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn. 

CORNUCO-PIA,  or  the  Hoau  or 
Plertt,  a  source  whence,  according  to  the 
ancient  poets,  every  production  of  the  earth 
was  lavished;  a  gift  from  Jupiter  to  his 
nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.  In  elucidation 
of  this  fable,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Lybia, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Africa,  there 
was  a  little  territory,  in  shape  not  ill  re- 
sembling a  bullock's  horn,  which  Amnion, 
the  king,  gave  to  bis  daughter  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals  the  cor- 
nucopia is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  abundance 
of  all  the  wealth  procured  by  the  goodness 
of  the  former,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the 
latter. 

CORNUCOTIiB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

flants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  3  Digvnia. 
t  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  in  the  involucre  to  a  horn  of  plenty. 

CORNU8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetandria,  order  3  Difynia.  The 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  eorutu  mta»- 
nla,  the  cornelian  cherry,  rent**  Jtorida, 
and  many  others. 

COR  NU  AMMOTttS,  a  shell,  in  shape 
resembling  a  ram's  horn. 

COROI/LA  or  COR  OL,  m  botany,  the 
leafy  parts  of  a  flower,  which  is  marked  with 
divers  colours,  and  which  surrounds  the 
parts  of  fructification.  Each  leaf  or  division 
of  the  corolla  is  called  a  petal ;  and  accord- 
ing as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
Itetals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  mono- 
peialoua,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c 

COROLLARY,  a  conclusion  or  conse- 
quences drawn  from  premises,  or  from  what 
is  advanced  or  demonstrated. 

COR'OLLULE,  or  COR'OLLET,  a  term 
used  by  botanists  for  one  of  the  little  partial 
flowers,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones ;  the  floret  is  an  aggregate  flower. 

CORO'NA,  in  architecture,  a  large  flat 
member  of  a  cornice,  crowning  the  entab- 
lature and  the  whole  order. -In  anatomy, 

the  upper  surface  of  the  molar  teeth  or 

grinders. In  optics,  a  halo  or  luminous 

circle  round  the  suu  or  moon. In  botany, 

the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower. 

CORONA'LIS  8UTURA,  in  anatomy, 
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female  form.  To  display  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  figure,  without  impeding  the 
gracefulness  of  its  motions ;  and  to  guard 
it  from  slight  inelegancies,  resulting  from 
improper  position,  or  the  character  of  exte- 
rior drapery,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  corset.  But  it  often  happens  that  fe- 
males, naturally  endowed  with  fine  forms, 
wear  corsets  which  are  only  fit  for  those 
who  are  disproportionately  shaped,  and  de- 
stroy the  graceful  ease  of  their  movements, 
by  encasing  themselves  in  barriers  of  steel 
and  whalebone.  Ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
who,  from  luxurious  liviug  or  indolent 
habits,  have  grown  corpulent,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  any  mode  of  dress  they 
please ;  their  experience  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  them  ;  but  for  young  persons, 
in  whom  the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a 
state  of  development,  the  corset  should  be 
of  the  simplest  character,  so  that  the  lungs 
should  have  their  full  play,  and  no  undue 
compression  of  the  muscles  be  allowed  to 
take  place,  whatever  the  capricious  dictates 
of  fashion  may  urge  to  the  contrary. 

COBTE  GE,  a  French  word,  signifying 
the  train  or  retinue  that  accompanies  a 
person  of  distinction. 

CORTES,  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

COBTEX,  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

COBTICAL,  consisting  of  bark  or  rind ; 
belonging  to  the  external  covering,  as  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

COBUN'DUM,  a  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

COBU8CATION,  a  sudden  flash  of  light 
in  the  atmosphere;  or  the  light  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas  in 

the  earth. Artificial  coruscation*  may  be 

produced  by  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings. 

COBVETTB.  a  French  word  for  any 
vessel  of  war  carrying  less  than  twenty 
guns. 

COBVITfUS  LATI8,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone,  found  in  India,  remarkable  for  its 
making  a  noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

COITVUS,  the  Bavbb  or  Cbow  kind,  in 
ornithology,  a  gesus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
of  picm.— In  astronomy  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. Corvtu,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  invented  by  the 
Bomans  at  the  time  of  their  wars  in  8icily, 
when  they  first  engaged  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  platform  of 
boards  at  the  prow,  moveable  as  on  a  spin- 
dle, and  thrown  over  the  side  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  when  grappled. 

COBTBANTBS.  in  antiquity,  priests  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  celebrated*  for  their 
wild  and  extravagant  attitudes  in  danc- 
ing, Ac. 

COBTDATiES.  the  twenty-fourth  Lin- 
ns-au  natural  order  of  plants,  with  helmet- 
shaped  flowers. 

COB'TMB,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks 
are  produced  along  the  common  stalk  on 
both  sides,  rising  to  the  same  height,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  surface. 


CORTM'BIATED,  in  botany,  garnished 
with  corymbs. 

COEYMBIFBBOU8,  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  clusters,  or  producing  flowers  in 
clusters. 

COBYPH  A'US,  a  leader  of  a  chorus. 

COB'TPHENE,  in  ichthyology,  a  flsh 
with  a  sloping  truncated  head,  and  dorsal 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

COSCIN  OMANCY,  the  ancient  art  of 
divination  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  sieve 
was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled  or  turned 


when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  w 
!  party  was  deemed  guilty. 
CO- 8  EC  A  NT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  to 


an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees. 

CO*.  SINE,  in  geometry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  any  preparation  that  ren-  | 
ders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

COSMIC  AL,  relating  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  bodies,  including  the  earth  and 

COSMOG'ONT,  in  physics,  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

COSMOG'BAPHY,  a  description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  science  of  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  visible 
world. 

COS'MOLABE,  an  ancient  instrument, 
very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth. 

COSMOL'QGY,  a  treatise  relating  to  the 
structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the  elements 
of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  a  citizen  of  the  world; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere. 

COS  SACKS,  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Bussia,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine,  &c,  paving  no  taxes,  bat 
performing,  instead,  the  doty  of  soldiers. 


They  form  a  kind  of  military  democracy 
and  hat  ..... 

idr  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  from  ten 


ive  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  irre- 
ilar  cavalry,  in  the  Bussian  campaigns. 


to  twelve  feet  in  length ;  they  have  also 
sabre,  a  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  well 
as  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  lances,  in  riding, 
are  carried  upright  by  means  of  a  strap 
fastened  to  the  foot,  the  arm,  or  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  Those  who  nse  bows  carry  a 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.  Though  little 
adapted  for  regular  movements,  they  are 
very  serviceable  in  attacking  baggage,  ma- 
gazines, and  in  the  pursuit  of  troops  scat- 
tered in  flight.  They  fight  principally  in 
small  bodies,  with  which  they  attack  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  but  mostly  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them 
at  full  speed,  with  a  dreadful  hurrah,  and 
with  leveled  lances. 

COSTUME,  in  painting  and  the  fine  arts 
generally,  the  observance  of  that  rule  or 
precept  by  which  an  artist  is  enjoined  to 
make  any  person  or  thing  sustain  its  proper 
character;  the  scene,  dress,  arms,  manners, 
he.  all  corresponding. 

CO-TANGENT,  In  geometry,  the  tan- 
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bow  of  b  gentleman.—  Tenure  by  courtesy, 
in  law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a  woman 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has 
bv  her  issue  born  alive,  which  was  capable 
of.  inheriting  her  estate :  in  this  case,  on 
the  death  ofhis  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

COUSIN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  listen  being  usually  denominated 
cousins,  or  eousin-germans.  In  the  second 
generation  they  are  called  second  cousins. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  parties;  or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment in  a  deed  containing  the  covenant. 
—In  theology,  the  promise  of  God, to 
man,  that  man's  perfect  obedience  should 
entitle  him  to  happiness.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  is  that  by  which  God  engages  to  be- 
stow  salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

COW-POX,  the  vaccine  disease ;  a  pus- 
tule transferred  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to 
the  human  body,  where  it  exhausts  or  neu- 
tralises some  morbid  action  of  the  rets 
mucosum,  which  prevents  a  disease  of  the 
same  membrane,  called  variola,  or  small- 
pox.  The   following  paragraph  having 

appeared  in  the  public  papers  at  the  mo- 
ment we  were  going  to  press  with  this 
sheet,  we  are  glad  to  give  it  insertion. 
Much  has  been  oefore  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  nothing  that  we  have  seen  ap- 
pears so  conclusive  and  satisfactory :  "  Mr. 
Ceely,  surgeon,  of  Aylesbury,  has  demon- 
strated the  important  fact,  that  small-pox 
and  cow-pox  have  the  same  origin,  the 
latter  being  small  pox  communicated  to  the 
cow.  Mr.  C.  inoculated  cows  with  small- 
pox matter;  the  vesicle  produced  in  the 
animal  had  every  appearance  of  the  vaccine 
pock.  To  ascertain  the  point,  children 
were  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from 
the  cow  thus  artificially  infected ;  the  re- 
sult was,  a  fine,  genuine  vaccine  vesicle. 
To  establish  the  fact  satisfactorily,  these 
children  were  submitted  to  small-pox  in- 
oculation, and  found  to  be  protected  from 
the  disease.  Twenty-five  successive  inocula- 
tions have  now  been  performed  with  this 
new  virus,  which  may  truly  be  named 
variola  vaccina,  and  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  vesicles;  the 
matter  has  been  employed  in  Bristol  with 
perfect  success." 

COWRY,  shell-money.  The  cyprea  me- 
ueta  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  of  which 
100  in  the  East  Indies  pass  for  a  penny. 

CRAB,  otCakcii,  a  genus  of  crust  ace  - 
ous  fish,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, having  in  general  eight  legs,  besides 
two  large  claws.  The  habits  of  crabs  are 
various ;  some  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and 
remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great 
depths  in  the  sea ;  others  inhabit  excava- 
tions formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars 
on  certain  coasts ;  some  spend  their  days 
altogether  on  shore,  living  in  burrows  or 
dens;  others  live  on  rocky  beaches,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  only  retiring  into  the 


sea  when  alarmed ;  while  some  species  are 
completely    terrestrial,    inhabiting    holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  of  , 
the  West  Indies.    The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which  | 
live  in  the  mountains,  but  once  a  year  pro-  . 
ceed  to  the  sea  in  a  body  of  many  million*,  ' 
a  journey  which  employs  them  some  weeks.  | 
Here  they  cast  their  spawn,  and  soon  after  , 
millions  of  young  crabs  travel  into   the  j 
mountains.    The  crabs  which  abound  on  1 
our  coasts,    are  the   locusta  and    nusnas 
species. 

CRAB'S  CLAWS,  in  the  materia  medics,  j 
are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  They  are  used  as  an  alkaline  ab- 
sorbent, and  form  the  base  of  many  of  the 
compound  sudorific  powders. 

CRAB'S  EYES,  concretions  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-fish.  They  are  accounted  not 
only  absorbent  and  drying,  but  also  discus- 
sive  and  diuretic. 

CRAMP,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  a 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  with  pain. 

CRANBERRY,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
vaceinium,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or 
swampy  land,  ana  bearing  small  bright 
red  berries,  which  have  a  pleasant  acid  fla- 
vour, and  are  much  used  in  tarts. 

CRANE,  a  migratory  fowl  of  the  genus 
Ardea.  The  common  crane,  or  ardea  arms, 
has  black  wing-feathers,  with  an  ash-co- 
loured body,  and  flies  in  great  flocks  in 
many  countries.  There  are  a  great  many 
species,  but  the  characteristics  of  all  con- 
sist in  a  straight  long  bill,  with  a  furrow 
from  the  nostrils  towards  the  point,  long 
legs,  and  a  long  neck.  The  Siberian  crane 
is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  and  the  flocks 
keep  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger. 

Crane,  a  machine   for   raising   great 

weights,  consisting  of  a  horixontal  arm,  or 
niece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post,  and 
furnished  with  a  pulley.  They  are  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion  ;  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered very  commodious,  and  capable  of 
railing  immense  weights. 

CRANE  LINES,  in  a  ship,  are  lines 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit- 
sail  top-mast,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
stays.  They  serve  to  keep  the  sprit-sail, 
top- mast  upright  and  steady  in  its  place, 
and  to  strengthen  it. 

CRANE'S  BILL,  in  botany,  the  plant 
Geranium,  of  many  species ;  so  named  from 
an  appendage  of  the  seed-vessel,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane. 

CRANE- PLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Tip*  la,  of  many  species. 

CRANIOL'OGY,  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates  the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
skulls  in  various  animals,  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  specific  character  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  One  who  is  versed  in 
this  science  is  termed  a  Craniolooist. 

CRANIOMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals.  The  art 
of  measuring  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  specific  differences,  is  called 
Craniometry. 
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I  CftEMO'NA,  in  music,  an  appellation  | 
for  the  superior  aort  of  violins,  which  were  ; 
originally  made  at  Cremona,  j 

CRBNOPH-YLAX.    in  antiquity,  a  ma- 
I  gistrate  at  Athens,  who  had  the  inspection 
of  fountains. 

CREPUN'DIA  in  antiquity,  a  term  used 
to  express  such  things  as  were  worn  as  or* 
natneuts  by  children,  as  rings,  jewels,  4c,  | 
which  might  serve  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  recognised,  or  as  an 
inducement  for  others  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

CREPITATION,  the  crackling  noise 
made  by  some  salts  during  the  process  of 
calcination. 

CREPUSCULUM  or  CaaruscLB,  the 
twilight,  which  begins  and  ends  when  the 
sun  is  18  degrees  below  the  horizon.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

CRE8CENDO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  notes 
over  which  it  is  placed. 

CRESCENT,  the  increasing  or  new 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of  light,  termi- 
nating in  points  or  horns. The  Turkish 

standard,  on  which  a  crescent  is  depicted ; 
and,  figuratively,  the  Turkish  power  or  em- 
pire of  the  crescent. In  heraldry,  it  is 

an  honourable  ordinary,  or  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  second  sons  of  families,  or 
those  descended  from  them. 

CRE8CENTIA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  14  lhdfnamia,  order  2  Angio* 
permim.  The  species  are  the  Crescrafia 
enjttt,  or  narrow-leaved  calabash-tree,  and 
the  Crfcmtia  ntemrbitina,  or  broad-leaved 
calabash-tree. 

CRE88,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
plants;  of  which  the  most  useful  are 
water-cresses,  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad, 
and  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  They  grow  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  and  other  moist  places. 

CREST,  the  plume  of  feathers  or  other 
material  on  the  top  of  tbe  ancient  helmet. 
The  crest  is  considered  a  greater  criterion 
of  nobility  than  the  armour  generally,  and 
therefore  forms  an  important  subject  in  the 
science  of  heraldry. 

CRE'TA,  a  geuus  of  earths,  of  the  calca- 
reous order,  which,  by  a  chemical  analysis, 
is  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonic  acid,  Ac  It  is  soluble  in  acids, 
and  calcines  in  the  fire. 

CRETA'CEOUS,  partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of,  or  abounding  in  chalk. 

CREUX,  a  French  term  used  in  sculp- 
ture, where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut 
below  the  surface  of  the  substances  en- 
graved, and  thus  stands  opposed  to  relieve, 
which  latter  term  intimates  the  prominence 
of  the  lines  and  figures  which  appear  above 
the  surface. 

CREW,  the  company  of  seamen  belong- 
ing to  a  ship  or  boat. 

CRIBRIFORM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  lamina  of  the  ethmoid  boue, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 


j  CRIBRasUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  called 
also  m  ethmoid**,  a  bone  situated  internally 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
The  uses  of  it  are  to  be  a  principal  part  of 
tbe  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  give  a  very 
great  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane  in 
a  small  compass. 

CRICK'ET,  an  active,  manly  game,  play- 
ed with  bats  and  a  ball,  and  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country.  The  number  of 
the  party  on  each  side  is  eleven,  who  alter- 
nately take  the  innings,  and  alternately  the 

bowling  and  watching. Cricket,  the  Grwl- 

lu$,  in  toology,  a  harmless  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  species,  common  near  ovens, 
and  fire-places.  Their  noise,  called  chirp- 
ing, is  produced  merely  by  tbe  friction  of 
tbe  bases  of  their  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
against  each  other. 

CRICOIDE8,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of 
the  larynx,  called  also  the  annular  car- 
tilage. 

CRIM'INAL,  in  the  sense  usually  ap- 
plied, signifies,  a  person  indicted  or  charg- 
ed with  a  public  offence,  and  one  who  is 
found  Ruilty. 

CRIME,  the  transgression  of  a  law, 
either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  crimes 
are  understood  to  be  offences  against  so- 
ciety or  morals,  as  far  as  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  To  this  we  may  add,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  words 
often  esteemed  synonymous,  that  actions 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religion  are 
called  tint;  actions  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  called  rice*;  and  ac- 
tions, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  are 
called  crime: 

CRITCIITONITE,  a  mineral,  occurring 
in  primitive  rocks  with  octahedrite.  It  is 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  and  crystalixes  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids. 

CRINGLE,  in  marine  language,  a  hole 
in  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn 
up  to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  tbe  leech  by  the 

bow-line-bridles. iroa  cringle;  or  hmnJu, 

are  open  rings  running  on  the  stays,  to 
which  the  heads  of  the  stay-Sails  are  made 
fast. 

CRI' SI 8,  in  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  is  a  sudden  change,  cither  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  indicative  of  recovery 
or  death.  In  its  more  general  sense,  it  de- 
notes that  stage  of  a  disorder  from  which 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  termi- 
nation. At  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  the 
disease  appears  to  take  a  more  violent  cha- 
racter. If  the  change  is  for  the  better,  the 
violent  symptoms  cease  with  a  copious  per- 
spiration, or  some  other  discharge  from  the 
system.  After  a  salutary  crisis;  the  patient 
feels  himself  relieved,  and  the  dangerous 

symptoms  cease. By  a  cruis  is    also 

meant  the  point  of  time  when  an  affair  is 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  soon  termi- 
nate or  suffer  a  material  change. 

CRISP,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
folded  over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which 
are  always  serrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated. 
Crtepature  is  the  state  of  its  being  curled. 
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serpents,  furnished  with  poisonous  fangs. 
The  serpents  of  this  family  seldom  bite  ex- 
cept when  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey.  The  rattle  consists  of 
hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent 
bones,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the 
shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum;  the  tip  of 
every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it ;  by  which  contrivance 
they  have  not  only  a  moveable  coherence, 
but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a  more  multi- 
plied sound,  each  bone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  each  reptile  is 
various,  from  five  to  forty.  The  poisonous 
secretion  is  discharged  from  the  fangs  of 
the  dog  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without  the 
upper  jaws,  after  the  manner  of  the  viper ; 
and  after  the  first  time  the  animal  seems 
[  progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
1  till  it  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a  re- 
I  spite  of  some  hours. 

CROUT,  KROUT,  or  SOUR-CROUT,  is 
!  cabbage  chopped  fine,  and  pickled.  It  is 
'  made  by  placing  chopped  cabbage  iu  layers 
in  a  barrel,  with  salt  and  can-away  seeds 
sprinkled  between  the  layers,  then  pressing 
it  down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efficacious  preservative  against  the  scur- 

S,  and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
jssian  navy. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  Cor* 
viu,  about  the  size  of  the  largest  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour. 
The  crow  is  a  voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 

carrion,  grain,  Ac. Scare-crow,  the  black 

Larut,  with  grey  wings  and  red  legs. 

CROW-BAR,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever 
with  a  claw  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other :  used  for  raising  and  moving 
weights. 

CROW-FOOT,  a  complication  of  small 
cords,  spreading  out  from  a  long  block  : 
used  on  board  of  ships,  for  suspending  the 
awnings,  or  keeping  the  top-sails  from 
striking  against  the  tops. 

CROWS-BILL,  in  surgery,  a  kind  of 
forceps,  for  extracting  bullets  and  other 
things  from  wounds. 

CROWS'- FEET,  in  the  art  of  war,  an 
iron  instrument  with  four  points,  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  passes  where  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  are  expected.    [See  Caltrop.] 

CROWN,  an  ornamental  badge  of  regal 
power,  worn   on  the   head   by    sovereign 

princes. The  top  of  the  head;  also  the 

top  of  any  elevated  object.— —In  architec- 
ture, the  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice. 
— Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 

rote  diamond. An  English  silver  coin,  of 

the  value  of  five  shillings. In  botany,  an 

appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed,  which  serves 
to  bear  it  in  the  wind.— —Among  the  vari- 
ous crowns  and  wreaths  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  following: 
Corona  aurea  (the  golden  crown) ;  the  re- 
ward of  remarkable  bravery.  Corona  coi- 
trrntit;  given  to  him  who  first  entered  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  Corona  eirica ;  one  of  < 
the  highest  military  rewards :  it  was  given  | 
to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  I 


Corona  conririalis ;  the  wreath  worn  at 
feasts.  Corona  muralit ;  given  by  the  ge- 
neral to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the 
enemy's  walL  Corona  maralia;  given  to 
him  who  first  boarded  and  took  an  enemy's 
vessel:  it  was  next  in  rank  to  the  civic 
crown.  Corona  nuptialit ;  a  crown  or  wreath 
worn  by  brides.  Corona  obnidionalu;  a 
reward  given  to  him  who  delivered  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  blockaded  army.  It  was 
one  of  the  highest  military  honours,  and 
very  seldom  obtained.  Corona  triumpkalia ; 
a  wreath  of  laurel  which  was  given  by  the 
army  to  the  imperator,  who  wore  it  on  his 
head  at  the  celebration  of  his  triumph. 

CROWN-GLASS,  the  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow glass. 

CROWNIMPE'RIAL,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Fritillaria,  having  a  beautiful  flower. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL,  a  beauti 
ful  species  of  VoUta,  the  head  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  series  of  sharp-pointed 
tubercles,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  crown : 
it  has  also  two  broad  and  very  beautiful 
cones  running  round  it. 

CROWN'-OFFICE,  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  the 
attorney-general  exhibits  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'- POST,  in  building,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  principalrafters. 

CROWN-WHEEL,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  in  a  watch,  and  which  drives 
the  balance. 

CROWN-WORK,  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 
It  is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  crys- 
talixcd  cauk. 

CRUCIAL,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
transverse,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  as, 
a  emcial  incision. 


CRUCIBLE,  a  vessel  or  melting-pot, 
made  of  clay,  and  so  tempered  and  baked 
aa  to  endure  the  greatest  fire.    It 


chemical  operations,  and  by  workers  in 
gold  and  silver.  Silver,  platona,  and  iron 
are  also  used  occasionally  as  crucibles. 

CRUCIFIXION,  the  act  or  punish- 
ment of  putting  to  death  by  nailing  or  fas- 
tening a  person  to  a  cnui/Ut,  or  cross. 

CRU'CIFORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
flowers  consisting  of  four  petals  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRUDITY,  among  physicians,  is  ap- 
plied to  undigested  substances  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  to  humours  in  the  body  which  are 
unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
sion ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRU  ISER,  a  small  armed  vessel  that 
sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to 

Jirotect  the  commerce  of  its  own  nation,  or 
or  plunder. 

CRUPELLA'RII,  in  antiquity,  nobility 
among  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  a 
complete  harness  of  steel. 

CRU'OR,  sometimes  signifies  the  blood 
in  general ;    sometimes   only  the   venous 
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any  cube  is  found  by  multiplying  the  su- 

Eerficial  area  of  one  of  the  sides  by  the 
eight. Cubic  Number,    in  arithmetic, 

that  which  ia  produced  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  square  number  by  its  root ;  thus, 
64  is  a  cube  number,  and  arises  by  multi- 
plying 16,  the  square  of  4,  by  the  root  4. 

Cub*  Root,  the  side  of  a  cube  number ;  thus 
3  is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27. 

CU'BEB,  in  botany,  the  fruit  pf  the 
Pi>er  8eubeba.  It  is  less  than  pepper,  good 
for  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  aro- 
matic. 

CUBIC,  or  CUBICAL,  having  the  form 
of  a  cube,  or  that  may  be  contained  within 
a  cube.  Thus,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  ia  the 
water  that  mat  be  contained  within  six 
equal  sides,  each  a  foot  square. 

CU'BIT,  an  ancient  measure,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Among  diffe- 
rent nations  the  length  of  the  cubit  differed. 
The  English  was  18  inches,  the  Roman 
rather  less,  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures 
is  supposed  to  have  been  22  inches. 

CUB1TANS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  two  muscles  of  the  wsist,  one  of  which, 
called  the  extern**,  serves  to  extend  the 
wrist;  and  the  other,  the  intern**,  to 
bend  it. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
The  cubitus,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  easy 
and  varied  motion,  is  composed  of  a  binary 
number  of  bones,  called  the  cubit**,  or  ulna, 
and  the  radiu*.  The  situation  of  the  ulna 
is  interior,  its  length  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  radius,  and  has  a  motion  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  epithet  cubital  is  ac- 
cordingly used;  as,  the  cubital  nerve,  ar- 
tery, or  muscle. 

CUCKOO-SPITTLE,  a  white  froth  or 
spume  very  common  on  many  plants  in  the 
spring,  which  forms  the  nidus  of  a  sort  of 

CUCU'BA.LU8.  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
10  Decandria,  order  3  Trigynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  perennials,  and  consist  of 
the  various  campions. 

CU'CULUS,  or  Cuckoo,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Pica.  They  lav  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  first 
week  of  July.  To  this  shortness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  to 

J'ield,  ornithologists  attribute  the  motive 
or  this  singular  arrangement  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ;  for  by  means  of  this  re- 
source, cuckoo's  eggs  are  laid  in  an  abun- 
dance that  could  not  be  effected  if  the  bird 
was  to  sit  herself. 

CUCUMBER,  the  name  of  a plant  and 
its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucumi*.  The  flower 
is  yellow  and  bell  shaped;  and  the  stalks 
trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their 
creepers.  The  fruit  is  cold,  watery,  and  by 
many  thought  unwholesome. 
CU'CUMIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  21 


Monotcia,  order  10  Syngeneria.  This  genus 
comprehends  all  animals  with  herbaceous 
scandent  sterna,  aa  the  gourd,  cucumber, 
and  melon. 

CU'CURBIT,  a  chemical  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd.  It  is  used  in  distillation : 
and  with  its  head  and  cover,  constitutes 
the  alembic. 

CUCURBITA'CEjB,  one  of  Linnaeus's 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending 
those  which  resemble  the  gourd,   aa  the 

cucumber,    melon,  pumpkin,    *c. The 

epithet  cucurbitaceou*  is  accordingly  given 
to  any  fruit  resembling  a  gourd. 

CUD,  the  food  which  ruminating  ani- 
mals chew  over  again  ;  from  whence,  to 
chew  the  end,  signifies,  to  ponder,  think,  or 
ruminate  upon  a  thing. 

CUD'DY,  in  large  ships,  a  place  lying 
between  the  captain-lieutenant's  cabin,  ana 
the  quarter-deck,  under  the  poop.  It  is 
divided  into  partitions  for  the  master  and 
other  officers.  Also,  a  sort  of  cabin  or 
cook-room,  in  the  fore-part  or  near  the 
stern  of  a  lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUE,  the  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
a  player,  who  is  to  answer,  catches  and  re- 
gards as  an  intimation  to  begin.  Also,  a 
hint  given  to  him  of  what  ana  when  he  is 
to  speak. 

CUIRASS',  apiece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hardened,  and  co- 
vering the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 

CuiraMiert,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 

a  cuirass.  In  former  tiroes  cuirasses  were 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
used in  England  about  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  lance  having,  of  late  years,  again 
been  introduced,  the  cuirass  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  European  cavalry. 

CUL  DE  LAMP,  in  architecture,  a  term 
nsed  for  several  decorations,  in  vaults  and 
ceilings. 

CUI/DEE8,  in  church-history,  an  order 
of  priests,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Being  remarkable  for  the 
religious  exercises  o?  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
euitore*  Dei.  After  having  exercised  a 
great  influence  throughout  the  country, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  increase  of  the  papal  power,  and  the 
institution  of  monasteries,  more  congenial 
to  the  aspiring  views  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

CU'LEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
largest  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids, 
containing  forty  una,  equal  to  180  gallons. 

CU'LEX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  two- 
winged  flies,  the  mouth  of  which  are  tubu- 
lar, hut  exceedingly  slender  and  filiform. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
gnats  and  humble  bees, 

CULl'NA,  In  antiquity,  that  part  of  the 
funeral  pile  in  which  the  banquet  was  con- 
sumed.  Cuiina,  a  burial-ground  for  the 

poor. 

CUL'LIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  an- 
ciently assumed  a  right  to  the  first  night  of 
their  vassals'  brides. 

CULM,  in  botany,  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
corn  or  grasses,  usually  jointed  and  hollow. 
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— — CoBiAf  m  tar,  signifies  generally  • 
court,  bat  it  wo  taken  particularly  for  the 
assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  4c.  of  the 
realm.called  solemnisenria,  curia  publics, &c. 

CURLEW,  an  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Bcolopam,  and  the  grallic  order.  It  is  of 
an  ash  colour  diversified  with  black ;  fre- 
quents the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  retires  to  the  mountains.  There  is 
also  another  bird  so  called,  which  is  larger 
than  a  partridge,  and  frequents  the  corn- 
fields in  Spain. 

CURRANT,  the  fruit  of  a  well-known 
shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes.  There 
are  many  varieties,  red,  white,  and  black. 
A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from 
the  Levant,  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CURRENCY,  in  commerce,  bank-notes 
or  other  paper-money  issued  by  authority, 
and  which  are  continually  passing  current 
for  coin. 

CUR'RENTS,  in  navigation,  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course,  and  submit 
to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
current.  The  causes  of  currents  are  very 
numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  an  internal  impulse  ;  by  a  difference 
of  heat  and  saltness ;  by  the  inequality  of 
evaporation  in  different  latitudes;  and  by 
the  ehange  in  the  pressure  at  different 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  cold  strata,  which  have  been 
met  with  at  great  depths  in  low  latitudes, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  low  current,  which 
runs  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  proves 
likewise,  that  saline  substances  are  distri- 
buted in  the  ocean,  in  a  manner  not  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  produced  by  different  tem- 
peratures.  It  is  well  known  also  that 

there  are  different  current*  of  air. 

CUR'RTING,  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness-makef, 
*&,  br  giving  them  the  necessary  smooth- 
ness, lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness.  The 
Eeraon  working  at,  or  carrying  on  this 
mines?,  is  called  a  earner. 

CUR'SITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  original  writs. 

CURTAIN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  cloth 
hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a  window,  which 
may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside 
at  pleasure.  Also,  a  cloth-hanging  used  in 
theatres,  to  conceal   the  stage  from  the 

spectators. In  fortification,  the  curtain 

is  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions,  bordered 
with  a  parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way  and  into 
the  moat. 

CURTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  inter- 
val between  a  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun  and  the  curtate  distance.  The  carfare 
distance  is  the  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  to  that  point,  where  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CU  RULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  chair,  or  stool,  adorned  with  ivory, 
wherein  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  baa 


a  right  to  sit.  The  curule  magistrates  were 
the  ssdiles,  the  pnetors,  censors,  and  con- 
suls. This  chair  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name. 

CURVATURE  of  a  line,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which 
it  becomes  a  curve  of  such  and  such  pecu- 
liar properties. 

CUR  VET,  in  horsemanship,  a  particular 
leap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both  his 
fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  and  as 
his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  all  his  legs  are  from  the 
ground  at  once. 

CU8P,  in  geometry,  the  point  or  corner 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meeting, 

and  there  terminating. In  astronomy,  a 

term  for  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

CUSPIDATE,  or  CUSPIDATED,  a 
term  in  botany,  for  a  leaf,  &c  having  a 
sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point. 

CUSTARD-APPLE,  in  botany,  a  species 
of  Annona,  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  of 
an  orange  colour,  containing  a  yellowish 
pulp  of  the  consistence  of  custard. 

CU8TOM,  in  law,  long  established  prac- 
tice or  usage,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
written law,  and  long  consent  to  which 
gives  it  authority. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the 
duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the 
king  upon  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  which  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes. 

CU8TOS  ROTULOTtUM,  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  usually  a  nobleman, 
and  always  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
quorum  in  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed.  Custos  Bretiuni,  the  principal 

clerk  belonging  to  the  Common-picas. 

Custos  ocm/i,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
preserving  the  eye  in  some  operations. 

CUTANEOUS,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
belongs  to  or  affects  the  skin ;  as,  a  cuta- 
neous eruption,  &c. 

CUTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  scarf-skin, 
a  thin  membrane  closely  lying  upon  the 
skin  or  cutis,  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  and 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly. 

CUTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  derma,  or  inner 
skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle:  it  is 
full  of  pores,  nerves,  fibres,  lymphatic 
ducts,  ftc.  and  is  called  the  cutis  vera,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle. 

CUTLAS,  a  broad  curving  sword,  need 
by  seamen  in  boarding,  &c. 

CUTLERY,  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting 
instruments  made  of  steel.  Although  in  a 
general  sense  it  comprises  all  those  articles 
denominated  edge-tools,  it  is  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives, 
scissars,  razors,  surgical  instruments,  and 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required, 
are  made  from  sheer-steel.  The  finer  kinds 
of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which  has 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  ia 
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CYMATIUM,  CT-MA,  or  SI'MA,  in  ar- 
chitecture, a  member  or  moulding  of  the 
cornice,  the  profile  of  which  is  waving, 
that  is,  concave  at  the  top  and  convex  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  concave  part  of  the 
moulding  project*  beyond  the  convex  part, 
the  cyuitinm  it  denominated  a  tiwut-rtcta  ; 
bat  when  the  convex  part  forms  the 
greatest  projection,  it  is  a  stats-reverso. 

CYVBAL,  a  musical  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients,  hollow,  and  made  of  brass, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  like  a  kettle- 
drum. The  modern  eymbaU  used  in  mili- 
tary bands  consist  of  two  concave  metal 
plates,  which  are  occasionally  struck  toge- 
ther and  flourished  above  the  head  of  the 


*SSt 


CYME,  uterally,  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  slso 
"  flowering,  where  the  florets  do 


YMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynmmia,  order  2  J*~ 
mifp«rmi*s  so  called  from  its  boat-shaped 
fruit.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  ten- 
toothed  calyx. 
E,  hta 

not  all  rite  from  the  same  point. 

CTM'OPHANE,  a  mineral;  called  also 
Ckrytobtryl.  Its  colour  is  green  of  different 
shades,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to 
the  sapphire. 

CYMO'SJS,  the  83rd  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Lynnaras,  comprehending  such 
plants  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

CTNAN'CHE,  among  physicians,  an 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It  is  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  and  comprehends  the  quinsey, 
cronp,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CYNAN  CHUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  which  are  all  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs.  The  principal  species  are  Cyaaa- 
ehmm  viwtinmU,  Rupkorbim,  Aptywtm,  Ac 

CYNANTHRttPIA,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dor 
wherein  the  patient  avoids  the  light,  and 
dreads  the  water. 

CYN'IC,  a  man  of  a  surly  or  snarling 

temper;   a    misanthrope. The  Cyniea 

were  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  contempt  of 
riches  and  state,  arts,  sciences,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

CYN'IPS,  the  Gallfly,  a  genua  of  in- 
sects,  of  which  there  are  36  species,  chiefly 
found  in  the  oak.  The  most  beautiful  gaO 
is  the  production  of  the  cjratse  vmtrau 
gtmwui,  who  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  tree  deposits  its  egg  in  the  interior,  and 
thereby,  with  the  listening  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  larva,  converts  it  from  a 
healthy  bud  into  a  flne  dark  green  gall, 
leafed  like  a  rose-bud  beginning  to  blow, 
about  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  held  to  the 
branch  by  a  pedicle. 

CYNdCEPH'ALUS.in  soology,  a  sort  of 
ape  with  a  head  like  a  dog. 

CYNODONTES,  in  anatomy,  dog-teeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the 
grinders; 

CYNOGLOS'SUM,  in  botany.  Hound's- 
ius  of  plants,  class  t  Pes- 


tongue; 
fndria. 


Monoyynim. 


IT.  tl 
also  the  flower  of  the  red  lily. 

CYKOREX'IA,  in 
appetite. 

CYNOSURE,  in  astronomy,  a  constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of 
seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  three 
lengthwise,  like  the  beam ;  hence  called 
the  chariot  or  Charles's  wain. 

CYNOSU'RUS.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Triaudria,  order  t  hiyynim  ; 
natural  order  Growuna,  or  Grasses.  The 
species  sre  mostly  perennials. 

CYPAR18  8/R,  in  antiquity,  fiery  me- 
teors, or  atmospherical  phenomena  appear- 
ing in  the  night. 

CYTHON18M,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  criminals,  by 
fastening  a  collar  of  wood  round  their 
necks,  by  which  their  heads  were  kept 
bowed  down. 

CYPRESS  TREE  [see  CtrrsBsses] ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sempernrent 
or  common  cypress,  the  evergreen  Ameri- 
can  cypress  or  white  cedar,  and  the  Diatiekm 
or  deciduous  American  cypress. 

CYP'RINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
Ashes,  including  the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon, 
tench,  gold-fish,  chub,  and  several  other 
fresh-water  fish. 

CYRBNAIC8.  a  sect  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aria- 
tippus  of  Cyrene.  a  disciple  of  Socr 
The  great  principls^of  their  doctrine 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is 
pleasure. 

CYST,   a  bag  which   contains  morbid 

matter  in  animal  bodies. Cyttie  ssysfa,  a 

peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  the  kidneys. 

CY8TICI8,in  medicine,  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.  According  to  C  alien,  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrtxim,  order 
Phlegmasia. 

CY8'TIDBS,  in  medicine,  encysted 
tumours,  or  such  as  have  their  substance 
included  in  a  membrane. 

CYSTOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  hernia  or 
rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 


inary  blad 

CYSTOTOMY,  the  practice  of  opening 
encysted  tumours  for  the  discharge  of  mor- 
bid matter. 

CYTHA'RUS.  in  ichthyology,  »  sea-fish 
of  the  turbot  kind. 

CYT18US,  in  botany,  the  Laburnum,  or 
Bean  Trefoil-tree.— Also,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  17  Di*4*tphim,  order  4  JtaeaaVia ;  the 
species  of  which  are  shrubs. 

CYZICB7JA,  in  antiquity,  a  magnifi- 
cent sort  of  banqueting-house,  among  the 
Greeks;  so  called  from  Cysicus,  a  city  fa- 
mous for  its  sumptuous  buildings. 

CZAR,  the  title  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia.  The  first  thst  bore  this 
title  was  Basil,  the  son  of  Basilides,  under 
whom  the  Russian  power  began  to  appear, 
about  1470.  The  word  is  of  old  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  king. 
_  CZARINA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
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infinitely  beyond  them.  The  Daguerreo- 
typic  drawing*,  or  print*,  or  impressions, 
for  we  hardly  know  by  which  term  to  rail 
them,  are  produced  by  the  box  or  machine 
used  in  the  exhibition  of  the  camera  ob- 
scure. The  rays  of  light  are  collected  into 
a  focus,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  desired  represen- 
tation is  to  be  secured.  In  photogenic 
impressions  this  subject  is  prepared  paper. 
In  Daguerreotypic  impressions  it  is  a  thin 
plate  of  copper,  covered  with  a  very  thin 
lamina  of  steel,  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
what  is  called  technically  '  dry  rolling,'  or 
The  surface  of  the  silver  is 
and  before 
to  a  slight 
degree,  by  a  lamp,  containing  spirits  of 
wine,  being  placed  beneath  it.  This  heat- 
ing causes  a  voltaic  action  on  the  metals. 
The  plate  after  cooling  is  rubbed  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphur,  and  polished  very 
finely  by  pounce,  triturated  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
sort  of  box  closely  shut  up,  in  which  it 
undergoes  a  sort  of  fumigation  from  the 


compression.    The  surface  of  th< 

Elisned  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  a 
ing  used  the  plate  is  heated  < 


vapour  of  iodine,  during  which  operation, 
in  length  about  twenty  minutes,  the  room 
is  darkened,  and  all  rays  of  light  carefully 
excluded.  The  plate  being  judged  suffici- 
ently prepared,  is  placed  in  the  machine  of 
the  camera  obscure,  and  retained  there 
about  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  on  being  removed, 
it  presents  no  vestige  of  a  picture,  but  ap- 
pears bright,  clear,  and  colourless.  In  this 
state  it  is  placed  in  a  box,  having  on  one 
side  a  glass  through  which  it  may  be  seen. 
The  box  is  fumigated  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  to  a  heat  of  eighty-live  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer,  commencing 
at  forty-five  degrees.  After  remaining  in 
this  box  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  the 
outline  of  a  picture  is  perceivable  through 
the  glass;  the  details  gradually  develope 
themselves,  and  by  twenty  minutes  a  very 
beautiful  representation  is  produced,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight,  certainly  a  slight, 
but  yet  obvious  tint  of  colour.  This  repre- 
sentation is  most  accurst  •,  and  minute  in 
every  respect,  and  is  an  extraordinary  mi- 
niature view  of  the  large  objects  in  actual 
existence.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with 
a  slight  chemical  acid,  and  the  process  is 
perfected.  The  view  taken  on  Fridav  was 
from  the  window  of  the  residence  of  M.  8t. 
Cnrix;  it  was  the  south-western  crescent 
of  Regent-street ;  nothing  could  be  more 
accurate.  This  invention  has  no  quackery 
or  secret  whatever  about  it ;  we  have  de- 
scribed it  as  it  appeared  to  us,  but  we  have 
unavoidably  omitted  some  of  the  details  of 
the  solutions  applied  to  the  plate;  the 
whole  operation  requires  little  more  than 
an  hour.  The  plates  employed  were  of 
French  manufacture,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
what  are  made  in  England— they 
what  are  called  by  the  manufaci 
'  puckered.'  The  invention  will  be  of  great 
use  to  engravers,  as  an  engraving  can  at 
once  be  made  on  the  plate,  by  passing  the 
graver  over  the  lines  of  the  impression.    It 


will  be  of  great  use  to  tourists  and  travel- 
lers in  taking  views  of  ancient  buildings, 
ruins,  Ac,  as  the  whole  process  is  merely 
mechanical,  and  can  be  gone  through  with- 
out  any  chance  of  failure,  by  a  person 
wholly  ignorant  of  drawing,  or  the  art  of 
design."— [See  Puotoobmic  Dbawibu.] 

D  Ail'LIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ctmpontm, 
or  compound  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  but  has  of  late  years  become  com- 
mon in  our  gardens ;  and  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  the  autumnal  season,  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  The  root  is  perennial, 
composed  of  fascicles  of  tubes ;  the  stem 
is  straight,  branching,  and  often  upwards 
of  six  feet  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, at  the  extremity  of  long  branches, 
and  by  cultivation  have  been  doubled,  and 
made  to  assume  a  variety  of  colours.  It  is 
reproduced  from  the  seed,  or  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode;  and  it  requires  frequent 
In  autumn  the  roots  should  be 


taken  up,  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  during  the 
winter.  The  roots  furnish  the  Mexicans 
with  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  though 
the  taste  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

DA'IBT,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
making  butter,  cheese,  Jke.  Temperature 
in  a  dairy  is  of  the  first  importance ;  for  if 
too  much  heat  be  admitted,  the  milk  will 


quickly  become  sour;  and  if  too  cold  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  Dairy  farms,  in  general,  consist 
chiefiv  of  meadow  and  pasture,  with  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  land  under  tillage ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  proved  that 
stall-feeding,  with  green  crops,  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  management  of  cows ;  for  in 
this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  through 
the  whole  winter  season. 

DAIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  10 
Dtemudrim,  order  1  Momogvui*.  The  spe- 
cie* are  all  deciduous  shrubs. 

DA'IKY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Belli*,  of  several  varieties. 

DA'GON,  an  idol  of  the  Philistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upwards,  and  resembling 
a  fish  downwards,  with  a  finny  tail. 

DAKER-HEN,  a  fowl  of  the  gallinace- 
cus  kind,  somewhat  resembling  a  partridge 
or  quail.  Some  say  it  is  the  same  as  the 
land-rail. 

DAM  AOEFKAr  ANT,  in  law.  is  when 
one  person's  beasts  get  into  another's 
ground,  without  licence  of  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier of  the  ground,  and  do  damage  by 
feeding,  or  otherwise,  to  the  grass,  corn, 
wood,  ftc  in  which  case  the  party  injured 


tay  distrain  or  impound  them. 
DAM'AGBS,  in  law.  th< 


.  the  estimated  equi- 
valent tor  an  injury  sustained;  or  that 
which  is  given  or  adjudged  by  a  jury  to  the 
plain  tiff  in  an  action,  to  repair  his  loss. 

DAMASCENE  (pronounced  dmm'mm), 
a  fruit  tree,  bearing  a  small  plum,  of  an 
oval  shape ;  the  JVwaaw  DasMsceae. 

DAM' ASK.  a  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pat- 
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DATA,  among  mathematician*,  a  term 
Died  for  such  thing*  and  quantities  a*  are 

S*  in  or  known,  in  order  to  find  other  thing* 
crefrom,  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  uses 
the  word  for  mich  space*,  lines,  and  angles, 
as  are  of  a  given  magnitude,  or  to  which  we 
can  assign  other*  equal. 

DATE,  that  part  of  a  writing  or  letter 
which  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and 

year Date,  in  law,  is  the  description  of 

the  day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord ;  with 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which 

a  deed  or  other  writing  wss  executed. 

An  ante-daU  is  a  date  prior  to  the  real  time 
when  the  instrument  was  signed.  A  pott- 
date  is  that  posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DATB-TILEB,  in  botany,  the  Pktenim 
daetyttfera,  a  specie*  of  palm  which  nou- 
rishes in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high;  distinguishing  the  land- 
scape of  those  countries,  and  affording 
the  inhabitants  food,  clothing,  ftc  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  firm,  sweet,  and  esculent ;  and 
in  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATH'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  borate 
of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  sub-species, 
the  common  and  the  botryoidaL 

DATI8I,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term  for 
a  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion 
are  particular  affirmatives. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DATU'BA,  in  chemistry,  a  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  Datura  ttramaniunu 

Also,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant*, 

clan  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Memoaynm. 

DAU'CUS,  the  Cabbot,  a  well-known 
vegetable.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  6 
Pentandria,  order  S  Diaynia:  the  species 
are  biennials  or  annuals. 

DAU'PHIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  Prance.  It  is  said  that,  in  1849, 
Humbert  II.,  the  but  of  the  princes  of 
Dauphiny,  having  no  issue,  gave  his  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  be 
styled  the  Dauphin. 

DAVID'S  DAT,  (8t)  the  1st  of  March, 
kept  by  the  Welsh  in  honour  of  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Miney,  in  Wales ;  who  at  the  head 
of  their  forces  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Saxons.  It  is  the  invariable  cus- 
tom of  the  Webb  to  wear  leeks  in  their 
hats  on  this  day. 

DAWN,  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
when  the  twilight  appear*. 

DAT,  according  to  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  that  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  when  it  is  light : 
or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  time  which 
elapses  from  its  setting  to  its  rising  again 
being  considered  the  night.  The  word  day 
is  often  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  night  also ;  or  to  denote  the  time 
of  a  whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth.  The  day  is  also  distin- 
guished into  civil  and  astronomical.  The 
civil  day  is  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 


reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  The  astronomical 
day  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  the 

noon  of  the  next  day. The  nautical  dap 

ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day 
begins;  so  that  nautical  time  in  day*  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  astronomical  time,  and  the  civil 
day  is  midway  between  both- The  Baby- 
lonians began  the  day  at  sun-rising;  the 
Jews  at  sun-setting;  the  Egyptians  at  mid- 
night, as  do  several  nations  in  modern 
times,  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Ame- 
rican, Ac Day*  of  grace,  ' 

a  customary  number  of  days  i 
icnt  of  a  bill  after  it 


number  of  days  allowed  for  the 


days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  other  countries 
the  time  allowed  is  much  longer,  but  the 
merchants  there  very  rarely  avail  them- 
selves of  the  time. 

DAY'-FLY,  in  entomology,  the  Ephemera 
of  Linnaeus  (  an  insect,  so  called  from  the 
shortness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  da/. 

DAY'-LILY,  in  botany,  the  Heuteroeattie 
of  Linnarus;  a  plant  so  called  because  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  day. 

DAYCOAL>  a  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  coaL 

DAV-WBIT,  or  DAY-RULE,  in  law,  a 
rule  or  order  in  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. 

DAZB,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  glittering 
•tone*,  found  in  tin  and  lead  mines. 

DE'ACON,  the  lowest  of  the  three  order* 


of  clergy  (deacons,  priest i 
the  English  church.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  minister*  in  the  service  of  God ; 
in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
styled  deacons :  but,  in  its  restrained  sense, 
it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  form  of  or- 
daining a  deacon  declares  that  it  is  his  office 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
communion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  church,  he  is  con- 
fined to  the  administration  of  the  wine  to  the 
communicants.  A  deacon  is  not  capable  of 
any  ecclesiastical  promotion;  yet  he  may  be 
chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a  parish  church. 

-in  the  Bomish  church,  the  deacon's 

office  is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest, 
to  incense  the  choir,  to  put  the  mitre  on 
the  bishop's  head  at  the  pontifical  mass, 

and  to  assist  at   the   communion. In 

Presbyterian  and  Independent  puces  of 
worship,  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants.— In  Scot- 
land, an  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  the  mas- 
ter of  an  incorporated  company,  is  styled  a 


DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as 
ancient  as  the  apostolicarVge ;  for  St.  Paul 
calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of  the  church  of 
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also  denotes  a  sort  of  bill  drawn  upon  the 


DEB'IT,  a  term  oaed  in  book-keeping  to 
express  tbe  left  hand  page  of  the  Ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are 
charged  to  an  account. 

DEBOUCH',  in  military  language,  to 
issue  or  march  out  of  a  narrow  place,  or 
from  defiles. 


DEBRIS  (pron.  •Verve')  ruins  or   rub- 
appUed  particularly  to  tbe  fragments 
of  rocks.— The  word  debris  is  also  used 


pacitj 
inch? 


by  the  French  to  express  tbe  remains  or 
wreck  of  an  army  that  has  been  routed. 

DBBOU'CHBMENT.  a  French  term  for 
the  marching  of  an  army  from  a  narrow 
place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBT,  in  law,  that  which  is  due  from 
one  person  to  another,  whether  it  be  money, 

„ or  services. Inlaw,  used  ellipti- 

cally  for  an  action  to  recover  a  debt. In 

scripture,  sin ;  that  which  renders  liable  to 
punishment;  as,  "forgive  us  our  debts." 

National  Debt,  the  engagement  entered 

into  by  a  government  to  repay  at  a  future 
period  money  advanced  by  individuals  for 
public  service,  or  to  pay  the  lenders  an 
equivalent  annuity. 

DECACHORD,  or  DECACHORDON, 
a  musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure 
with  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DECAGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  ten 
grams,  or  154  grains,  44  decimals. 

DECAGYN,  in  botany,  a  plant  having 
ten  pistils. 

DECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DECALITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
ity,  containing  ten  liters,  or  610,28  cubic 

icbes. 

DECALOGUE,  tbe  ten  commandments 
or  precepts  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved  on  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excel 
lence,  call  these  commandments  The  Ten 
Words,  whence  they  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  decalogue. 

DECAMERON,  a  work  containing  the 
actions  or  conversations  of  ten  days.  Boe- 
cacio's  Decameron  consists  of  one  hundred 
tales  related  in  ten  days.. 

DECAM'ETEB,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  ten  meters,  and  equal 
to  898  English  inches,  and  71  decimals. 

DECAPHYLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  having  ten  leaves. 

DECASTICK,  a  poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

DECA8TYLE.  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in 
front. 

DECEMDENTATB,  having  ten  points 
or  teeth. 

DECEMLOCULAR,  in  botany,  having 
ten  cells  for  seeds. 

DECEM'BBR,  the  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dern year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days; 
when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  makes  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  so  called  from  being  the  tenth  month 
in  the  Roman  year,whicbbcgan  with  March. 


DECEM'VIRI,  ten  magistrates  elected 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  invested  with  the 
power  of  administering  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  compiled  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  The  decemviri  were 
introduced  by  the  popular  power  to  coun- 
teract the  privileges  of  the  patricians ;  but 
their  misbehaviour  caused  the  same  power 
to  procure  their  abolishment  in  the  third 
year  of  their  decemvirate. 

DECAN'DRIA,  the  tenth  class  of  the 
Linncan  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
classes,  Monogynia,  bigynie,  Triggnia,  7>- 
traggnia,  Pentaggnia,  and  Deeaggnia,  with 
ten  stamens. 

DECENNARY,  in  law,  a  tithing  consist- 
ing of  ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
Ten  of  these  decennaries  constituted  a  km*~ 
dred,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM  PRI'Ml,  or  DE'CEM  PRIN*- 
CIPE8,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  ten  chief 
men  or  senators  of  every  city  or  borough. 

DECI'DENCE,  in  medicine  a  decay  or 


tendency  to  any 

DECIDUOUS,  an  epithet  chiefly  used  in 
botany;  as,  deciduous  leaves,  those  which 
fall  in  autumn,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
evergreens.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
also  said  to  be  deciduous  when  it  falls,  or 
decays,  along  with  the  flower-petals,  while 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent  when 
it  remains  after  these  are  fallen. 

DECIGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain. 

DECILITER,  a  French  measure  of 


parity,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  liter. 

DECIMETER,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter. 

DE  CIMAL  ARITHMETIC  a  kind  of 
calculation  in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  &c  which 
are  consequently  called  decimal  fractions, 
and  afford  great  facilities  in  calculation. 

DECIMATION,  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  such  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  post,  or  behaved  themselves  ill  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put 
into  an  urn  or  helmet,  from  which  a  tenth 
part  only  were  drawn,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
suffer  death. 

DECK,  the  planked  floor  of  a  ship  from 
stem  to  stern.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  size  of  a  large  ship, 
we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker,  or  a  raree- 
decker. 

DECK'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 

t  eagle,  or  other  birds,  when  their  feathers 

« tnmmed  at  the  edges  with  a  small  line 
of  another  colour. 

DECLAMATION,  the  act  of  speaking  to 
a  public  audience  with  energy  and  grace ; 
and  may  be  either  a  discourse  addressed  to 
the  reason  ot  to  the  passions.  Among  the 
Greeks,  declamation  was  the  art  of  speak- 
ing indifferently  on  all  subjects,  and  on  all 
sides  of  a  question.  With  us  it  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  speeches  of  students 
in  colleges,  practised  for  exercises  in  ora- 
tory. The  term  is,  however,  often  used  con- 
temptuously, to  denote  a  noisy  harangue ; 
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DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geomettv, 
optics  and  anatomy,  signifying  the  cross- 
ing  of  any  two  Una,  rays,  or  nerves,  when 
they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  se- 
parately from  one  another. 

DECU8  8ATR.  or  DECUSSATED,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  inch  leaves  and 
branches  as  now  in  pairs  which  alternately 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  a  re- 
gular manner. In  rhetoric,  a  dec—ated 

period  is  one  that  consist*  of  two  rising 
and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in  alternate 
opposition  to  each  other. 

DED  ALOU8,  a  botanical  term  applied  to 
leaves  of  a  delicate  texture,  whose  margin 
is  marked  by  various  windings  and  turnings. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating, 
or  solemnly  devoting,  any  person  or  thing, 
to  the  service  of  God,  snd  the  purposes  of 
religion.— —Feast  «/  Dedication,  an  anni- 
versary festival  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicsted  anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which 
had  been  plundered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochus  Eptphanes.  It  was  observed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Cisleu,  and  continued  eight 
days. 

DBDUCTOR,  a  client  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  called  upon  his  patron  at  hit 
*— *— —  in  the  morning,  waited  upon  him 
ice  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
him  upon  all  public  occasions. 

DEED,  in  law.  a  written  contract, 
sealed  and  delivered.  It  must  be  written 
before  the  sealing  and  delivery,  otherwise 
it  is  no  deed;  and  after  it  it  once  for- 
mally executed  by  the  parties,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  interlined ;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  delivered  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
Alls  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  thit  will 
make  the  deed  void.  Every  deed  must  be 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  not  upon  an  usurious  contract,  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive 
send  fid*  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawful 
creditor*;  any  of  which  consideration! 
will  vscate  the  deed.  It  takes  effect  only 
from  the  day  of  delivery;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible, 
the  delivery  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the 
date  of  it.  The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  deed ;  but  un- 
less it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  And  lattly,  it  mutt  be  pro- 
perly witnessed  or  sttetted;  which,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  rather  for  preserving  the 
evidence,  than  as  intrinsically  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

DB  FACTO,  in  law,  something  actually 
in  fact,  or  existing,  in  contradistinction  to 
de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  so  in  justice, 
but  not  in  fact ;  as  s  king  dt  facto  is  a 
person  that  it  in  actual  possesaion  of  s 
crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the  same ; 
and  a  king  dt  jurt  it  the  person  who  has 
s  just  rirht  to  the  crown,  though  he  it  not 
in  possession  of  it. 

DEFAMATION,  the  malicious  uttering 
of  falsehood  with  a  view  to  injure  another** 
reputation.  Defamatory  words  written  and 
published  constitute  a  Kiel. 


DEFAULT,  in  law,  a  non   . 
court  without  assigning    suAV 
-^— De/oaf  err,  one  who  fails  to  account  for 
public  money  entrusted  to  his 

DEFEASANCE,  in  law,  a  c 


ing  to  a  deed,  which  being  performed, 
the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void.  A 
dr/eosaace,  or  a  bond,  or  a  recognisance,  or 
a  Judgment  recovered,  is  a  condition  which, 
when  performed,  defemt*  it. 

DEFECATION,  the  act  of  separating 
from  lees  or  dregs. 

DEFEN'CB  m  law,  the  reply  which  the 
defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is 

produced. In  military  affairs,  any  work 

that  covers  or  defends  the  opposite  posts, 


DEFENlDA?n\  in  law,  the  party  that  is 
summoned  into  court,  and  defend*,  denies, 
or  opposes  the  demand  or  charge,  and  main- 
tains his  own  right.  It  is  applied  whether 
the  person  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
suffers  s  default. 

DEFl'LE,  a  narrow  wsv,  or  pass,  through 
which  s  company  of  soldiers  can  march 
only  in  file. 

DEFINITION,  the  determining  the  na- 
ture of  things  by  words ;  or  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  thing  by  its  properties.  It  is 
generally  effected  by  adding;  to  a  generic 
word  the  essential  and  peculiar  qualities  or 
circumstance*  of  the  thing  to  be  defined ; 
but  a  strictly  accurate  definition  cannot 
always  be  given ;  and  the  most  simple 
things  are  generally  the  least  capable  of 
definition,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
terms  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
one  to  be  defined* 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  what- 
ever terminates  a  process,  question,  Ac.  in 
opposition  to  provisional  and  interlocutory. 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
appellative  or  common  noun. 

Deflagration,  rapid  combustion, 

or  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more  sub- 
stances together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DEFLEXION,  the  turning  anything  out 
of  its  due  course ;  a*  the  tendency  of  a  ship 
out  of  her  due  course  by  reason  of  currents, 

Ac. DeJUxion  *f  the  rmy*  «/  tight,  in 

optics,  s  property  (called  by  Newton  t*Jf«c- 
tun)  distinct  from  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, being  made  perpendicularly  towards 
the  opaque  body. 

DEFLEX'UR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  when  bowed  or  bent  downuk* 

DEFLORATUS, 


[US,  in  botany,  an  epitl 
which   has   discharged    : 


for  a   flower 
pollen. 

DEFLUTIUM.  in  botany,  a  disease  la 
trees  whereby  they  lose  their  bark.— 
Defiwrinm  coptUsrtussin  medicine,  a  preter- 
natural falling  off  of  the  hair. 

DEFLUXION,  in  surgery,  the  falling  or 
flowing  of  humour*  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  part  of  the  body;  as  a  defluxxra 
from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

DEFOLIATION,  the  shedding  of  leave* : 
a  term  technically  spplied  to  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrub* 
are  shed. 
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to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle 
there. 

DELPH'INITE,  a  mineral  called  also 
pietocite. 

DELPHINIUM,  in  botany,  LABSsrca, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  12  Polyendria,  order 
3  Trigynia. 

DELPHI'NUS,  a  genus  of  animals,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Cetm,  consisting  of  the  dol- 
phin, the  porpoise,  and  the  sword  grampus. 
The  dolphin  u  described  by  the  ancient*  as 
the  swiftest  of  all  animals  either  by  land  or 
and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  agile 
ping,  that  it  would  clear  ships.—— 


sea,  am 
in  leapi 


Delpktnus,  in  astronomy,  in  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere;  for  among: the 
Actions  of  the  ancient  poets,  is  one  which 


states  that  the  dolphin  was  translated  to 
the  celestial  regions  by  Neptune. 

DELTOID,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  trian- 
gular muscle  of  the  arm,  oeing  one  of  the 

three  elevators. Also,  a  term  for  any 

thing  hating  three  angles,  of  which  the  ter- 
minal one  is  much  further  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

DEL'UGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing 
of  the  earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 

water. We  hare  several  deluges  recorded 

in  history,  as  that  of  Ogygea,  which  over- 
flowed almost  all  Attica,  and  that  of  Deu- 
calion, which  drowned  all  Thessaly,  in 
Greece :  but  the  most  memorable  was  that 
called  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah's  flood, 
from  which  only  Noah  and  those  with  him 
in  the  ark,  escaped.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  oy  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ch.  vi.  &  vii.  and  its  time 
is  fixed  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1666. 
From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  "  diluvian"  and  "anti-diluvian." 

DEM  A  IN',  or  DEMESNE,  in  law.  a 
manor-house  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  ancestors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in 
their  own  occupation.  It  denotes  also  all 
the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders ;  and  is  frequently  used  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the 
lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  lessee  demised  at  a  rack-rent;  or 
such  other  land  appertaining  to  the  manor, 
which  belongs  to  free  or  copyholders. 

DEMAGOGUE,  any  factious  orator  who 
acquires  great  influence  with  the  populace  ; 
whom  he  flatters,  cajoles,  or  leads  into  dan- 
ger, as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

DEMAND'ANT,  in  law.  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  the  plaintiff. 

DEMARCATION,  Limb  or,  every  line 
drawn  for  determining  a  border,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  foreign  powers,  or  by 
such  as  are  at  war  with  each  other. 

DEM'I,  a  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford— -Also,  a  term  In  composi- 
tion, signifying  half;  as,  demigod,  a  hero 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEM'I  CADENCE,  in  music,  an  imper- 
fect cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key  note. 

DEM  I-CROSS,  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 


ingle  of  the  polygon. 

BM'I-QUAVBR,  a  note  in  music  of  half 


DBMI-CUL'VERIN,  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  least  of  which  is  ten  feet  long,  and  car- 
ries a  ball  of  nine  pounds  weight. 

DEMI-GORGE,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to 
the  angle  of  the 

DEI 
the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'I-VOLT,  one  of  the  seven  artificial 
motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  bis 
fore  legs  in  a  particular  manner. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  estate 
either  in  fee,    for  term  of  life  or  years, 

though   most  usually    the   latter. The 

death  of  a  king,  or  a  queen  regnant,  is  term- 
ed the  demise  of  the  crown,  by  which  is  im- 
Elied  a  transfer  of  the  royal  authority  or 
ingdom  to  a  successor Demi*  mnd  re- 
demit,  a  conveyance  where  there  are  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMOC'RACT,  a  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  collectively,  or  in 
which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of 
legislation. 

DEMON,  or  D.ETtfON,  a  name  used  by 
the  ancients  for  certain  supernatural  beings, 
whose  existence  they  supposed.  They  were 
spirits  or  genii  who  appeared  to  men,  either 
to  do  them  service  or  to  hurt  them.  The 
Platonists  distinguish  between  gods,  de- 
mons, and  heroes ;  the  demons  being  those 
since  called  angels.  Socrates  and  Tasso 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  being  each 
attended  by  a  demon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso, 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  an  by. 
pochondriacal  state  of  mind;  in  Socrates, 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion. From  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described 
his  demon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natu- 
ral conscience  or  intellect:  **  it  directed 
him  how  to  act  in  every  important  occasion 
of  life,  and  restrained  him  from  impru- 
dence of  conduct."  The  demons  of  the 
New  Testament  were  supposed  to  be  spi- 
ritual beings  which  vexed  and  tormented 
men.  And  in  general,  the  word,  in  modern 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which 
influences  the  conduct  or  directs  the  for. 
tunes  of  mankind. 

DEMONIAC,  a  human  being  whose 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 
——In  church  history,  the  term  Demo, 
uiaet  is  given  to  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world  the  devil  will  be 
saved. 

DEMONOCRACY,  the  power  or  go- 
vernment of  demons. 

DEMONOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  demons 
or  evil  spirits.  Demonolory  in  our  Saviour's 
time  was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Thus  the  Greeks  imputed  madness 
sometimes  to  the  agitation  and  agency  of 
Furies,  and  sometimes  to  the  influence  of 
Diana  or  the  moon.    The  Romans  thought 
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DENTAL,  an  articulation  or  letter 
formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue 
against  tot  upper  teeth,  or  nearer  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  as  in  d  and  f. 

DENTA'LIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua 
of  shell-fish,  the  shell  consisting  of  one 
tubulous  straight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 

DENTAL1TB,  a  fbaail  shell  of  the  genus 
Denfttum. 

DENTATE,  or   DENTATBD.   in  bo- 

tany,  an  epithet  for  a  root  that  consists  of 

a  concatenation  of  joints,   resembling  a 

i  necklace  j  or  for  a  leaf  having  points  like 

teeth  on  the  margin. 

DENTATO-8IN'UATE,  having  points 
like  teeth  with  hollows  about  the  edge. 

DENTES  8APIENTLB,  or  Wisdom 
Teeth,  a  term  applied  to  the  two  most 
backward  double-teeth;  so  called  because 
they  come  when  persons  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity. 

DENTICULATE,  in  botany,  having 
small  teeth  or  notches;  as  a  denticulate 
leaf,  calyx,  or  seed. 

DBNTICULATION.  the  state  of  being 
set  with  small  teeth,  like  a  saw. 

DENTIFRICE,  any  powder  or  other 
substance  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

DENTIL,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  cornices,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth ;  used  particularly  in  the  Corinthian 
anil  Ionic  orders. 

DENTOID,  bavin*  the  form  of  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  in  geology,  the  act  of 
washing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a 

removes  obstructions  and  opens  the  natu- 
ral passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

DE-ODAND.  a  personal  chattel  which 
has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  rational  creature,  and  for  that 
reason  is  given  fa  God:  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

DEOXTDATE,  or  DEOXTDIZB,  in 
chemistry,  to  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde. 

DEPARTMENT,  either  a  division  of 
territory,  as  the  deport  mientt  of  France;  or 
a  distinct  class  of  official  duties  allotted  to 
a  particular  person. 

DEPHLOG18TICATED  AIR,  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others,  to 
what  is  now  called  ompgen  pern,  when  he  first 
discovered  it.  It  was  denominated  by 
Bcheele,  who  discovered  it  about  the  same 
period,  vital  air. 

DEPLOY*,  the  spreading  of  troops;  a 
military  term. 

DEPONENT,  in  law.  one  who  gives 
written  testimony  under  oath  to  interroga- 
tories exhibited  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

DEPORTATION,  a  sort  of  banishment 
among  the  Romans,  to  some  island  or  other 
place  which  was  allotted  to  a  criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition 
not  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of  death. 

DEP08TT,  among  civilians,  something 
that  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  per- 
son, to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and  to 
be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  testimony 


given  in  court  by  a  witness,  upon  oath. 

Deposition,  the  settlement  of  substances 
dissolved  in  fluids ;  as,  banks  are  sometimes 
called  depooitione  of  alluvial  matter.— 
Also,  the  act  of  dethroning  a  king;  or 
divesting  any  one  in  authority  of  his  power 
and  dignity. 

DEPOT,  a  French  word  for  a  store  or 
magazine  for  depositing  goods  or  merchan- 
disc. 

DEPRESSION,  of  t he  ma,  or  a  etar,  in 
astronomy,  is  its  distance  at  any  time  be- 
low the  horizon,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the 

verti  al  circle. Depression  of  the  pole, 

a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  the  sphe- 
rical figure  of  the  earth;  thus,  when  a 
person  sails  or  travels  towards  the  equator 
he  is  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  as 
many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the 
equator,  so  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be 

nearer  the  horison. Depression  of  on 

filiation,  in  algebra,  the  reducing  an  equa- 
tion to  lower  degrees,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a 
cubic  equation,  or  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic. 

DEPRE880RIUM,  a  surgical  instru- 
ment used  for  depressing  the  dura  mater 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

DEPRES'SOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  muscles,  because  they 
depress  the  parts  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

DEPRES*BUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  which  are 
hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 

DEPRIVATION,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of 
his  dignity. 

DEPURATION,  the  act  of  purifying  or 
freeing  fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
This  is  done  either  bv  decantation,  when 
the  feculent  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel :  by  boiling  and  skimming ; 
by  filtration ;  or  by  clarification. 

DEPUTATI,  in  antiquity,  persons  who 
attended  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded  from  the  field  of 
battle  and  waiting  on  them.  The  armourers 
were  also  sometimes  called  deputati. 

DEPUTY,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies 
a  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for 
another;  or  who  is  sent  upon  some  busi- 
ness by  a  community. In  law,  a  depmtp 

is  one  who  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
right;  and,  properly,  the  misdemeanor  of 
such  deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  re- 
presents to  lose  his  office. By  a  drpmtm- 

tion  is  generally  understood,  the  person  or 
persons  authorised  and  sent  to  transact 
business  for  others,  either  with  a  special 
commission  and  authority,  or  with  general 
powers. 

DER'ELICT8,  in  law,  such  goods  as  are 
wilfully  relinquished  by  the  owner.  It 
also  signifies  a  thing  forsaken,  or  cast  away 
by  the  sea:  thus,  lands  which  the  sea  has 
suddenly  left  are  called  derelict  lands ;  and 
vessels  forsaken  at  sea  are  called  derelict 

skips. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  any  word 
derived  [i.  e.  taking  its  origin)  from  ano- 
ther, called  its  primitive;  as  manhood  from 
smi*.  Ac. 
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tnent,  it  differs  little  from  animal  appe- 
tite. 

DE8MOI/OGY,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treat*  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews. 

DE8POTI8M,  a  form  of  government 
where  the  monarch  rule*  by  his  sole  and 
uncontrolled  authority. 

DE8POUILLE-,  in  heraldry,  the  whole 
case,  skin,  or  slough  of  a  beast,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tall,  Ac,  so  that  being  filled  and 
stuffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire  animaL 

DE8PUMATION,  a  term  for  clarifying 
a  liquor,  by  skimming  off  its  froth  or  ex- 
crementitious  matter. 

DESQUAMATION,  in  anatomy,  an  ex- 
foliation of  bone :  also  the  separation  of  the 


DE8UDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profuse 
and  inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 

DES'U ETUDE,  the  cessation  of  use,  or 


discontinuance  of  any  practice. 
DB8ULPHURATION,  incl 


ihemistry.tbe 


r  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DETACHMENT,  a  body  of  troops  se- 
lected or  drawn  out  from  several  regiments 
or  companies,  on  some  special  service  or 
expedition.  Also,  a  number  of  ships,  taken 
from  a  fleet,  and  sent  on  a  separate  service. 

DETENTS',   in  clock-work,   are    those 


stops,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 
DETERGENTS,    or     DETER'SIYES, 


medicines  which  have  the  power  to  remove 
viscid  humours,  or  cleanse  the  skin  of  im- 
purities. 

DETERMINATION,  in  physics,  the 
tendency  of  a  body  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. 

DETBRRATION,  the  uncovering  of  any 
thing  buried  or  hidden  in  the  earth. 

DETINUE,  inlaw,  a  writ  or  action  that 
lies  against  a  person  who  has  goods  or  other 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  who 
afterwards  detmitu,  or  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

DETONATION,  or  DETONIZATION, 
an  explosion,  or  sudden  report  made  by  the 
percussion  and    inflammation  of  certain 

combustible    substances. Detonating 

Powder,  a  composition  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  oxymuriate  of  potass,  which  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  heat  generated  by  percus- 
sion;  

DETRITUS,  in  geology,  a  mass  of  sub- 
stances detached  or  worn  off  from  solid  bo- 
dies by  attrition ;  as,  diluvial  detritus,  or 
the  strata  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  from  primitive  mountains  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  so  called, 
because  this  last  part  of  the  work  of  Moses 
comprehends  a  recapitulation  of  the  law 
he  had  before  delivered  to  the  Israelitev 


DEUTERO-CANON'ICAL  in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rest ;  either  because  they  were  not  written 
till  after  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  in  eon- 
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—  of  some  controversy  in  regard  to 
their  canonicity. 

DEUTOXTD,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
oxydised  in  the  second  degree. 

DEVAPORATION,  the  change  of  va- 
pour into  water,  aa  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEVT8E,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will;  being  distinguished 
from  a  bequest  of  personal  estate,  that 
being  termed  a  legmeo.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made  is  called  deruee. 

DBVI'CE,  in  painting,  an  emblem  or  re- 
presentation of  any  thing,  with  a  motto 
subjoined  or  otherwise  introduced.  In  he- 
raldry, a  name  common  to  all  figures,  ci- 
phers, characters,  rebuses,  mottoes,  Ac 
which  by  its  allusions  to  the  names  of 
persons,  families,  Ac  denotes  their  quali- 
ties, nobility,  or  the  like.  Badges,  im- 
presses, and  devices,  were  greatly  in  vogue 
in  Bngland,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L  to 
that  of  Elisabeth,  when  they  began  to  be 


DETIL,  the  chief  of  the  apostate  an- 
gels; Satan,  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race 

DEW,  the  moisture  which  is  first  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle 
drops  during  the  night,  particularly  after  a 
hot  day;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having 
converted  all  the  liquid  matter  on  the 
earth's  surface  into  aqueous  gas,  the  at- 
mosphere is,  in  a  manner,  completely  sa- 
turated with  it. 

DEWLAP,  the  loose  akin  that  hangs 
from  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  Ac. 

DEW-WORM, in  entomology,  the  hum- 
krieua  terrtatru  of  Linnams,  an  insect 
often  found  in  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  in 
the  earth,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to 
planta. 

DEXTER,  the  right,  or  on  the  right 
hand  or  side ;  aa  the  dexter  point,  in  he- 
raldry; by  which  is  meant  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  escutcheon. 

DET,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  Barbery 


DIABETES,  in  medicine,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge  of  urine. 

DIACHALA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a 
tion  of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHRI8TA,  medicines  applied 
the  fauces,  palate,  Ac  for  the  abstcn 
of  phlegm. 

DIACHTLON,  in 
lient  digestive  plaster. 

DIACOU8TIC8.  the  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds,  called  also  dimpkouie*. 

DIACOU8TIC  CURVE,  in  mathema- 
tics, a  kind  of  curve  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  aa 
to  form  a  given  ratio  with  lines  which  meet 
them. 

DIA'CRII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,   an 

Xllation  given  to  a  faction  at  Athens, 
favoured  oligarchy ;  in  opposition  to 
the  pedimei,  who  were  for  a  pure  democra- 
tical  government. 

DIA'CR18IS,  in  medicine,  the  act  of 
distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another 
by  their  symptoms. 
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whence  diamonds  are  brought  are  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Viaaponr,  Golconda,  Bengal,  in  the  East 
Indies ;  and  the  Brazils,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. These  Kerns  consist  of  pure  carbon, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  8*6 1  and  the 
hardest  tools  making  no  impression  on 
them,  they  are  cut  and  ground  by  the 
powder  of  their  own  substance.  In  the 
experiments  of  modern  chemists,  the  dia- 
mond has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
power  both  of  the  furnace  and  the  burning- 
glass. Rough  Diamond,  is  the  stone  as  it 

comes  from  the  mines. Rom  Diamond, 

is  one  which  is  quite  flat  underneath,  with 
its  upper  part  cut  in  numerous  little  faces, 
usually  triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which 

terminate  in  a  point. Table  Diamond,  is 

that  which  has  a  large  square  face  at  top, 

encompassed  with  four  leaser. Brillimmt 

Diamond,  is  that  which  is  cut  in  feces  both 
at  top  and  bottom ;  and  whose  table  or  prin- 
cipal fare  is  flat. Diamond*  are  valuable 

for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is  the  best 
for  the  lapidary  and  gem  engraver,  and  more 
economical  than  any  other  material  for  cat- 
ting, engraving,  and  polishing  hard  stones. 
Glakiers  use  them  for  cutting  their  glass ; 
their  diamond  being  set  in  a  steel  socket, 
and  attached  to  a  small  wooden  handle.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  only  the  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  can  be  used;  cut  or  split 
diamonds  scratch,  bat  the  glass  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a 
natural  crystal  is  used.  The  diamond  has 
also  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  great 
value  to  engravers,  particularly  in  drawing 
or  ruling*  lines,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
deepened  by  aqua  fortis ;  for  which  steel 
points,  called  etching  needles,  were  for- 
merly used. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE,  a  beautiful  in- 
sect, so  called  from  the  marks  on  its  wing- 
sheaths,  which  appear  as  brilliant  as  gems. 

•IAN'iB  AR'BOR,  silver  and  quicksilver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  crystaliiationa 
resembling  a  tree. 

DIAN'DRIA,  the  second  class  of  the 
Linnafan  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orders,  Monoopnia,  Dioynia,  and  Tngynia, 
with  two  stamens. 

DI  AN(E*A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  a  correct  interpretation  is  given 
to  a  subject  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

DIANTHU3.  in  botany,  the  Pihb.  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  10  Deeandria,  order  3 
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lAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  musical  inter- 
val, by  which  most  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music,  use  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
concords ;  if  considered  simply,  it  is  but  one 
harmonical  interval;  though,  if  considered' 
diatonicatty,  by  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degrees,  via,  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 

semi-tones. Diapason,  the  fundamental 

or  standard  scale  by  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made. 

DIAPENTE,  in  music,  a  fifth;  an  in- 
terval making  the  second  of  the  concords. 


and  with  the  diatessaron,  an  octave. In 

medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPER,  a  kind  of  figured  linen  doth, 
much  used  for  towels  or  napkins. 

DI'APHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  a  large  mus- 
culous  membrane  or  skin  placed  trans- 
versely in  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  transparent  bodies,  or  such  as  transmit 
the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPH'ORA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  a  word,  when  repeated, 
is  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  what  it 
was  at  first  understood. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  medicine,  aug- 
mented perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration.  Diaphoretic*  differ 
from  ndorUUo  ;  the  former  only  increase 
the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat. 

DIAPOR'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
oratory,  expressive  of  the  speaker's  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed  in  his  discourse,  the  subjects 
be  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant. 

DIARRHCE'A,  a  disorder  which  consists 
in  a  frequent  and  copious  discharge  of  a 
bilious  humour  from  the  intestines. 

DIARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
articulation,  or  juncture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  motion. 

DI'ART,  a  register  of  daily  occurrences 
and  observations;  or  an  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

DI'ASCHISM,  in  music,  t 

between  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis, 
commonly  called  the  lesser  comma, 

DIA'SLA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the 
Propitious. 

Dl'ASPORE,  a  mineral  of  a  pearly  gray 
colour,  and  infusible. 

DIA8TALTIC,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  music,  as  the 
major  third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh. 

DIASTASIS,  a  term  used  by  ancient 
physicians  for  a  distension  of  the  muscles, 
or  separation  of  the  bones. 

DIASTEMA,  in  rhetoric,  a  modulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  by  marking  with 
precision  the  intervals  between  its  ele- 
vation and  depression.— ^In  music,  a  space 
or  interval. 

DIASTOLE,  among  physicians,  a  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries; 
it  stands  opposed  to  swstols,  or  contraction 
of  the  same  parts.— — Diastole,  in  grammar, 
a  figure  of  prosody,  by  which  a  syllable  na- 
turally short  is  made  long. 

DI'ASTTLE,  an  edifice  in  which  three 
diameters  of  a  column  are  allowed  for  the 
intercolumniations. 

DIASYR'MOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, being  an  exaggeration  of  something 
low  and  ridiculous ;  ironical  praise. 

DIATBS'SARON,  in  music,  a  concord  or 
harmonic  interval  composed  of  a  greater 
tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semi- 
Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  S,  an    ' 


tone. 


litis 
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DION?  81' AC  A,  a  name  given  by  the 
Grecians  to  all  theatrical  entertainmenta 
or  diversions  of  the  stage,  becaoae  play- 
houses were  aacred  to  Bacchus  and  Vena*, 
the  deities  of  •port  and  pleasure. 

DIOP*8IDE,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  regarded  as  a  variety  of  angitt. 

DIOPTRIC8,  the  science  of  refractive 
vision ;  or  that  part  of  optica  which  con- 
aiders  the  different  refractions  of  light  in 
passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  Ac  It  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ferent directions  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
move,  according  as  they  are  broken  on 
plane  or  carved  substances;  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  these  observations  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  various  lenses, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted in  the  human  eye,  and  teach  the  man- 
ner of  seeing  through  lenses,  and  the  com- 
position of  them,  consequently  the  theory 
of  telescopes,  magnifying  glasses,  Ac.  By 
its  aid,  therefore,  the  eye  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  objects  previously  unknown,  and 
thus  to  obtain  immense  advantages  in  pur- 
suing the  science  of  astronomy. 

DIORAMA,  the  name  of  a  building 
erected  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  in 
which  a  novel  and  very  beautiful  mode  of 
depicting  scenery  is  exhibited;  also  the 
name  given  to  the  method  of  delineating 
it.  M  The  advantage  which  this  mode  of 
representing  the  nice  of  nature  possesses 
over  any  other  yet  invented  is,  that  it  causes 
the  light  to  play  at  will  all  over  the  picture, 
so  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  help  ima- 
gining himself  placed  on  the  very  spot, 
when  he  perceives  the  rays  of  the  sun  now 
lighting  pp  one  range  of  mountains,  now 
another,  and  beholds  them  peeping  out 
from  behind  masses  of  clouds,  which  gradu- 
ally become  overcast  as  if  with  rain,  and 
then  the  lowering  effect  giving  way  in  its 
turn  to  bright  gleams  of  sunshine — which 
enlighten  the  bosoms  of  the  distant  lakes, 
slitter  upon  the  purling  brooks,  and  then 
die  away  behind  the  darker  skirts  of  the 
surrounding  woods  and  thickets.  All  this 
is  produced  by  a  mode  of  uniting  transpa- 
rent painting  to  the  usual  opaque  method, 
and  causing  the  daylight  to  mil  upon  the 
picture,  both  from  before  and  behind.  At 
the  same  time,  while  by  means  of  coloured 
transparent  blinds,  suspended  both  above 
and  behind  the  picture,  and  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  machinery,  the  rays 
of  light  ean  be  intercepted  and  made  to 
fall  at  pleasure  in  graduated  tints  upon 
every  part  of  the  picture  in  succession." 
The  Diorama  contains  two  pictures;  of 
these  one  only  is  seen  at  a  time,  and  the 
scene  is  changed  by  causing  the  saloon  con- 
taining the  spectators  to  revolve  on  ita 
axis.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  move- 
able blinds  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist.  Each 
picture  occupies  several  thousand  square 
feet  of  canvas ;  and  a  succession  of  novel- 
ties are  always  in  preparation  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  scenic  exhibitions. 

DIOSCO'REA,  in  botany,  a   genus  of 


K*  nts,  class  23  JHseeie,  order  6  Hmmndrim. 
e  species  are  perennials :  there  is  no  co- 
rolla in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers ; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  compressed  large  capsule, 
of  a  triangular  form,  containing  three  valves, 
and  divided  into  three  cells. 

DI08CU'RIA.in  antiquity, a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

DI08TTROS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  S3  Ptlygmmia  eWcie,  order  3 
OctandrU  stmswjraia.  The  species  are 
trees,  varieties  of  the  plum. 

DIP,  the  depression  of  a  magnet  below 

the  horizontal  plane. In  geology,  the  dip 

•/  a  sfrafasi  is  its  greatest  inclination  to 
the  horizon,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  its  direction  or  course. 

DIPETALOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHONG,  the  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  The  sound  is 
not  simple,  but  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  but  one  syllable,  as 
uoitt,  bound, Joint,  Ac 

DIPHTLLOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  calyx,  Ac  having  two  leaves. 

DIPLOB,  in  anatomy,  the  medullary 
substance,  or  porous  part  between  the  la- 
mina? or  plates  of  the  skull. 

DIPLOMA,  a  written  document  confer- 
ring some  power,  privilege,  or  honour;  vis. 
an  Instrument  or  licence  given  by  colleges, 
societies,  Ac  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  function,  or  to  a  physician  to 
practise  the  profession,  Ac  after  passing 
examination,  or  admitting  him  to  a  degree 
——In  chemistry,  "  to  boil  in  diploma,"  is 
to  pot  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingre- 
dients into  a  second  vessel,  to  which  the 
nre  is  applied. 

DIPLOMACY,  the  customs,  privileges, 
and  practice  of  public  business  by  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of 
princes  and  states  at  foreign  courts.  It 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  in  times  not 
very  distant,  it  was  sufficient  to  entertain 
a  royal  master  by  the  gossip  of  a  capital, 
the  intrigues  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  the  cabals  of  rival  mi- 
nisters. Now,  the  political  correspondent 
of  a  cabinet  is  compelled  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
modern  society ;  to  observe  constantly  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  politic ;  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  physical  resources  of 
nations;  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try, on  the  grounds  of  law  and  reason ;  to 
E'  re  information  to  the  minister,  from  whom 
holds  his  instructions,  and  to  enable  his 
government  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  he 
imparts,  not  only  in  the  management  of  ita 
foreign  concerns,  but  likewise  of  its  inter- 
nal resources.  To  be  a  perfect  diplomatist, 
in  met,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a 
man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  different  countries,  versed 
in  the  sciences,  from  which  industry  and 
arts  derive  their  splendour  and  a  state  its 
strength,  and  equal  to  any  of  the  tasks  to 
which  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact  might  put  his  learning  and  saga- 
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DISAGGREGATION,  the  act  or  opera- 
tion  of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
its  component  parts. 

DISC,  or  DISK,  the  body  and  face  of  the 
ran,  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appear*  to  us 
on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and  face  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a  spectator  in 

the  moon. In  optica,  the  maanitude  of 

a  telescope  glass,  or  the  width  of  its  aper- 
ture.—Due,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of 
florets  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plane  surface ; 
or  the  middle  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  as  in  the  marigold  or 
daisy. 

DI8CHAR'GB,  a  word  of  various  aignifi- 
cations.  Applied  to  Jtre-mrwu,  it  means  an 
explosion;  to  Jtuids,  a  flowing,  issuing,  or 
throwing  out,  as  water  from  a  spring  or 
spout.  It  also  denotes  a  dismissal  from 
office  or  service ;  a  relets*  from  debt,  obli- 
gation, or  imprisonment ;  and  the  per/or m- 
anee  of  any  office,  trust,  or  duty. 

DISCHARGING  ROD,  an  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of 
metal  wire  with  balls  at  the  end,  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a  glass  handle 

DI8CITLB,  one  who  learns  anything 
from  another:  thus  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  Ac  are  called  disci- 
ples. In  the  more  common  acceptation, 
among  Christians,  the  disciples  denote 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  Christ,  of  whom  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two ;  but  the  word 
is  also  correctly  applied  to  all  Christians, 
as  they  profess  to  learn  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  disciple 
and  apostle  are  often  synonymously  used  in 
the  gospel  history,  but  sometimes  the  apos- 
tles are  distinguished  from  disciples  as  per- 
sons selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  the  principal  ministers  of  his  reli- 

DISCIPLINATtlAN,  one  who  U  well 
versed  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and 
manoeuvres :  and  who  exacts  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  them  from  those  under  his  com* 


DISCIPLINE,  subjection  to  laws,  rules, 
order,  and  regulations,  either  in  a  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense.  It  also 
denotes  that  chastisement  or  external  mor- 
tification which  some  religious  devotees 
inflict  on  themselves. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  law,  a  plea  contain- 
ing an  express  or  implied  denial. 

DISTORD,  in  music,  a  union  of  sounds 
which  is  unharmonious,  grating,  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear ;  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  It  is  opposed  to 
concord  and  JUrmmy.    The  second,  fourth, 


and  seventh,  with  their  octaves,  and,  in 
all   intervals,  except    those 


few 

which  precisely  terminate  the  concords,  are 
called  discords.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  termed  the  harmony  of  discords, 
wherein  the  discords  are  made  use  of  as  the 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  harmony ; 
for  by  a  proper  interposition  of  a  discord, 
the  succeeding  concords  receive  an  addi- 
tional grace. 
DISXOUNT,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 


made  on  a  bill  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  immediate 
payment :  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price.  The  discounts  at  banking 
establishments  are  usually  the  amount  of 
legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  credit.  Five  per  cent,  or 
100  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one 
shilling,  or  twelve  pence,  per  pound,  for 
twelve  months ;  or  one  penny  per  pound 
per  month.  This  is  the  usual  method,  but 
still  it  is  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  for 
any  given  sum  for  any  given  time,  is  such  a 
sum  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  to  be  discounted :  the  pro- 
per discount  therefore  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  lOOi.  due  twelve 
months  hence  is  not  iL,  but  AL  16s.  2j*\, 
for  this  sum  will,  at  tne  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  hL  which  is  what  the  1001.  would 
have  produced. 

DISCOVERT,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
as,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ; 
or  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an 

important  discovery. Discover*,  in  law, 

the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything  bv  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed 
against  him  in  a  court  of  equity. 

DI8CRBT1VB.  in  logic,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  proposition  expressing  some  dis- 
tinction, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
ah,  yet,  Ac ;  as, 


bnt,  tkonak,  yet,  < 
dresses,  earn 


.  men  change  their 
not  their  inclinations. 

DISCUM'BENCY,  the  act  of  leauing  at 
meals,  according  to- the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. 

D18TU8,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of 
stone,  iron,  or  copper,  Ave  or  six  fingers 
broad,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  inclining 
to  an  oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the 
manner  of  a  oowl,  to  a  vast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the 
person's  hand  who  threw  it,  and  put  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle. 

DI8CU8'8IVB,  in  medicine,  having  the 
power  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumours  or  co- 
agulated matter. 

DI8CUTIENT,  a  medicine  or  applica- 
tion which  disperses  any  coagulated  fluid  or 
tumour. 

DISB'ASB,  any  state  of  a  living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs 
are  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A  disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a  particular 
limb  or  part  of  the  body ;  and  such  partial 
affection  of  the  body  is  called  b  local  or 
topical  disease. 

DI8BMBO-GUING,  a  term  applied  to  ri- 
vers which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

DI8FRAN'CHISB,  to  deprive  of  char- 
tered rights  and  immunities ;  or  to  deprive 
of  some  franchise,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections,  Ac 

DISINFECTION,  in  medicine,  purifica- 
tion from  infected  matter. 

DISINTEGRATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  imtemrmmt  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  decomposi- 
tion or  the  separation  of  constituent  parta. 
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DIVO'RCE,  a  separation,  by  law.  of  hut- 
band  and  wife ;  and  is  either  a  divorce  a 
rimenl*  matrimonii,  that  is,  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  bonds,  whereby  the 
parties  become  as  entirely  disconnected  as 
those  who  have  not  been  joined  in  wed- 
lock,  or  a  divorce  a  menad  et  tkoro  (from 
bed  and  board),  whereby  the  parties  are 
legally  separated,  but  not  unmarried.  Di- 
vorcer a  vinculo  are  decreed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  England,  for  prior  con- 
tract, too  near  an  affinity,  or  consanguinity, 
and  other  causes,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  but  not  for  any  subsequent 
cause.  For  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
after  the  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
can  only  decree  divorce  a  menmi  et  tkoro, 
which  does  not  leave  either  of  the  parties 
to  marry  again. 

DIURETICS,  medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharge. 

DIURNAL  ARCH,  in  astronomy,  the 
arch  or  number  of  degrees  that  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  describe  between  their 
rising  and  setting.— —The  diurnai  motion  of 
a  planet,  is  so  many  degrees  and  minutes 
as  any  planet  moves  In  twenty-four  hours. 

DOCIM'ACT.  or  the  DOCIMA8TIC 
ART,  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  foreign  matters,  and  de- 
termining the  nature  and  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance  contained  in  any  ore  or 
mineral.  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state:  and  when  combined  with  non- 
metallic  substances,  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  so  altered,  that  it  often  requires 
much  skill  and  experience  to  recognise  its 
nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  be  smelted  with 
advantage.  The  awayer,  therefore,  triturates 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  sub- 
jects it  to  the  decomposing  action  of  power- 
ful chemical  reagents.  Sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its 
nature,  he  employs  the  dry  way  by  fire 
alone ;  at  others  the  solvent  power  of  adds 
Is  made  to  effect  what  fire  alone  is  inca- 
pable of  effecting :  the  usual  preliminary 
test,  however,  is  the  blow-pipe. 

DOCIMA'8lA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  pro- 
bation of  the  magistrates  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  business  at  Athens.  It 
was  pei  formed  publicly  in  the  forum,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  give  account  of  them- 
selves and  their  past  life  before  certain 
judges. 

DOCKS.  By  the  word  dock  was  for- 
mer! v  understood  a  slip  or  excavation  made 
for  toe  purpose  of  buudiug  or  repairing  a 
vessel.  When  furnished  with  flood-gates 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  required, 
it  was  called  a  dry  dock;  and  when,  having 
no  flood-gates,  the  vessel  could  only  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  during  the  period  in 
which  the  tide  left  her  accessible,  it  was 
called  a  wet-dock.  Both  these  docks  an 
still  used;  but  the  name  of  graving  or 
building  dock  is  now  more  generally  given 
to  what  we  have  termed  drg  dock,  which 
latter  term  is  applied  to  those  docks  or 
basins  left  dry  by  the  tide ;  while  the  ap- 
pellation tlip  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
i  inlet  for  building  or  repairing,  unprotected 


by  gates.  Most  seaport  towns  are  provided 
with  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
that  the  system  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  forming  large  basins  or  floating 
docks,  furnished  with  flood-gates  for  the 
reception  of  shipping  to  loan  and  unload, 
wherein  the  vessel  remains  safe  at  the  quay 
side.  That  these  floating  docks  were  a 
great  desideratum,  and  have  contributed 
much  towards  our  commercial  prosperity, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  incon- 
venience, danger,  and  delay  caused  by 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  in  a  tide- 
river  or  in  a  harbour  not  entirely  land- 
locked. Mr.  McCulloch  observes,  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of 
wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade  of  the  metro- 
polis, there  was  no  establishment  of  this 
sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a  century 
after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at 
Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  pe- 
riods when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  legal  quays 
and  sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under 
which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading 
in  the  river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity 
and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had 
been  long  felt  as  almost  intolerable  griev- 
ances; but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition 
to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wharf- 
ingers and  others  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  it  was 
not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for 


making  wet  docks  for  the  port"  of 
and  six  years  more  elapsed  before  the  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  West  India 
Docks  war  passed."  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  docks,  and  their 
commercial  importance,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  docks,  with  their  basins, 
and  the  locks  which  connect  them  with  the 
river,  present  an  area  of  68  acres  of  ground, 
excavated  for  the  reception  and  moorage  of 
vessels.  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  of  the  quays  and  warehouses,  is  140 
acres.  It  can  admit  at  the  same  time  $04 
vessels  in  the  import,  and  194  in  the  export 


dock,  forming  a  total  of  130,000  tone.  Upon 
quays,   under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
warehouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  at 


the  same  time,  148,643  casks  of  sugar, 
483,648  bags  of  coffee,  86,168  pipes  of  rum 
and  Madeira  wine,  14,031  logs  of  maho- 
gany. 31,360  tons  of  logwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  There  are  also  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  London  Docks,  and  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  each  of  which,  though 
inferior  in  site  to  the  West  India  Docks, 
are  magnificent  works.  Forty  years  ago 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  of  London  were  obliged  to  re- 
main moored  in  the  open  stream  of  the 

DOChTBT,  in  law,  signifies  a  brief  in 
writing.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term :  and 
attorneys  keep  docket-books,  wherein  they 
enter  judgments. 
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ployed,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  foa»  the 
nine  purposes  as  ipecacuanha. 
DOG-DATS,  the  period  between  the  24th 


of  July  and  the  24  th  of  August;  so  called 
because  the  dor-star  (Sinus)  during  this 
period  rises  with  the  sun  j  and  the  heat, 
which  is  usually  most  oppressive  at  this 
season,  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
junction of  this  star  with  the  solar  lumi- 
nary. 

DOG-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  popular 
name  of  several  of  the  genus  8qnaluo,  or 
shark.  In  their  general  character  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  other  sub-genera 
of  the  great  shark  family,  so  well  known 
for  their  ferocious  habits.  Although  dog- 
fishes are  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious  to  man, 
they  commit  great  ravages  in  the  fisheries 
by  their  voracity.  The  flesh  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requiring 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  liver. 

DOGGEREL,  an  epithet  given  to  a  kind 
of  loose,  irregular,  burlesque  poetry,  like 
that  of  Hudibras. 

DOGWOOD,  in  botany,  Coruua  Florida. 
a  small  tree  growing  in  America,  the  wood 
of  which  is  white,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture; much  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  in- 
laying, Ac,  and  considered  little  inferior  to 
box.  Its  bark  possesses  properties  very 
similar  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

DOGE,  formerly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
places :  at  Venice  it  continued  for  life ;  at 
Genoa,  only  for  two  years.  His  power  be- 
came, by  degrees,  very  limited. 

DOG'GBR,  the  name  of  a  two-masted 
Dutch  fishing  vessel.  In  some  of  our  old 
statutes,  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were  of 
this  description. 

DOG  MA,  a  principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or 
settled  opinioYV  particularly  with  regard  to 

i  of  faith      


•nd  philosophy;  as,  the 
mopmao  of  the  church;  the dogma*  of  Aris- 


DOGKATISTS,  a  sect  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first. 
They  are  also  called  laffcrf,  or  logicians, 
from  their  using  the  rules  of  logic  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  They  laid  down  defi- 
nitions and  divisions,  reduc  ng  diseases 
to  certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to  spe- 
cies, and  furnishing  remedies  for  them  all ; 
supposing  principles,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  applying  those  principles  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  particular  diseases  under  con- 
sideration. 

DOG-8TAB,  or  SIR1TJS,  a  star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canu. 

DOIT,  the  ancient  Scottish  penny-piece, 
twelve  of  which  were  equal  to  a  penny 
sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
bodte,  six  to  the  bawbee,  and  eight  to  the 
acketon.  . 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signified 
a  part  or  portion  of  a  meadow,  where  se- 


veral persons  had  shares.  It  n 
distribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal 
gift  made  to  the  people  or  to  some  chari- 
table institution. 

DOL'LMAN,  a  kind  of  long  cassock, 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the 
feet,  with  narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the 
wrist. 

DO-LITJM,  the   name  of  a   genua   of 

sheila,  called  by  some  conekaploooom. 

The  dolium  is  a  simple  shell,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece, 
which  makes  a  body  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing to  round,  distended,  and,  as  it  were, 
inflated.  The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  a 
lima*. 

DOLXAR,  a  silver  coin  of  8pain  and  of 
the  United  8tates,  of  the  value  of  4s.  fid. 
sterling,  or  100  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
name  dollar  is  given  to  several  coins  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

DOL'OMITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  It 
occurs  under  considerably  diversified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  abounding  in  the  Appenines,  the 
Tyrol,  8witierland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  marble. 

DOL'PHIN.  {delpkinne)  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  cetaceous  fish.  But  that  to 
which  seamen  give  this  name  is  the  Cory 
pkoma  kippurtM  of  Liniucus.  The  colour 
is  a  silvery  white,  with  yellowish  spots.  It 
has  a  roundish  snout  and  tapering  body, 
with  a  fin  running  along  the  back  from  the 
head  to  the  taiL  Pew  fish  are  more  agile, 
or  swim  with  greater  velocity. 

DO-MESDAY,  pr  DOOMSDAY-BOOK, 
a  book  or  record  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  now«eemains  in  the 
exchequer,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  folio  and  a  quarto  j  the  former  con- 
tains a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England,  and  the  latter 
comprehends  some  counties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  "  Book  of  Domesday" 
was  begun  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  in  each  county,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  108fi.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  l  be  Conqueror  himself  sub- 
mitted, in  some  cases  wherein  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  determined  by  it.  Camden 
calls  it  the  Tax-book  of  king  William ;  and 
it  was  farther  called  Magna  Rolta.  There 
is  likewise  a  third  domesday  book,  made 
by  command  of  the  Conqueror;  and  also  a 
fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a  spherical  roof, 
or  cupola,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  architects,  both 
in  this  country  ana  Italy,  have  given  their 
particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  build- 
ing.  The  dome  of  8t.  Paul's,    by   Sir 

Christopher  Wren,  is  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter piece. 

DOMimCAL  LETTER,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  points 
out  in  the  calendar  the  8undays  throughout 
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and  rough,  jet  there  was  something  vene- 
rable and  dignified  in  its  antique  style ;  for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  Ac. The    Doric  order  of 

architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic.  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength :  and  is  used  in  the  gates  of 
cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  and  other  situations  where  em- 
bellishment is  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate.  The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was 

the  first  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  grave  rather  than  gay. 

DOR  MBit,  or  DOR'MENT.  in  architec- 
ture, a  window  made  in  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing. 

DORTtfANT,  an  epithet  expressive  of  a 
state  of  inaction  or  sleep.  Hence  we  speak 
of  dormant  animals,  or  such  as  remain  se- 
veral months  in  the  year  apparently  lifeless, 
or,  at  least,  in  utter  inactivity.  The  period 
of  long;  sleep  generally  begins  when  the 
food  of  the  animal  grows  scarce,  and  inac- 
tivity spreads  over  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Instinct  at  this  time  impels  the  animals  to 
seek  a  safe  place  for  their  period  of  rest. 
The  bat  hides  itself  in  dark  caves,  or  in  walls 
of  decayed  buildings ;  the  hedgehog  enve- 
lopes himself  in  leaves,  and  generally  con- 
ceals himself  in  fern  brakes ;  and  the  mar- 
mot buries  himself  in  the  ground.  In  this 
period  we  observe  in  the  animals,  first  a  de- 
crease of  animal  heat ;  and  secondly,  that 
they  breathe  much  slower  and  more  unin- 
terruptedly than  at  other  times.  The  di- 
gestion is  also  much  diminished  ;  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  usually  empty; 
and  even  if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they 
do  not  manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  ex- 
cept in  heated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the 
dormant  state  of  animals  have  generally 
been  sought  in  a  peculiar  construction  of 
the  organs ;  but  the  immediate  cause  pro- 
ducing this  torpidity,  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  cold.  Frogs,  serpents,  and  li- 
sards,  kept  in  artificial  cold,  may  remain 
for  years  in  this  state;  hence  they  have 
been  sometimes  found  enclosed  in  stones, 
in  which  they  have  been  perhaps  for  ecu 
turies.  The  other  lower  animals,  as  snails 
insects,  ftc^  are  also  subject  to  a  similar 
torpidity.  A  state  of  partial  torpor  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  common  near,  the 
badger,  and  the  racoon.  The  bear  begins 
to  be  drowsy  in  November,  when  he  is  par- 
ticularlv  fat,  and  retires  into  his  den,  which 
he  has  lined  with  moss,  and  where  he  but 
rarely  awakes  in  winter. Dormant,  in  he- 
raldry, is  used  for  the  posture  of  a  lion,  or 
any  other  beast  lying  along  in  a  sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws, 
by  which  it  b  distinguished  from  the 
comekmnt,  where,  though  the  beast  be  lying, 

yet  he  holds  up  his  head. Dormant  (or 

tletping)  partner,  one  who  takes  no  share 
in  the  active  business  of  a  partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  share  of  the  losses.  To  be  of  any  nse 
such  a  partner  ought  to  have  sufficient  ca- 
pital to  assist  the  concern  in  an  emergency, 
or  when  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  it. 


DOR'MOUSE,  in  xoology,  a  genua  of 
mammifcrous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Glirc*.  During  the  rigour  of  winter  they 
retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
made  in  a  hollow  tree  or  under  shrubs,  and 
rolling  themselves  up.  fall  into  a  torpid  or 
lethargic  state ;  which  lasts,  with  little  in- 
terruption, throughout  that  cheerless  sea- 
son. Sometimes  they  experience  a  abort 
revival,  in  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when  they 
take  a  little  food,  and  then  relapse  into 
their  former  condition. 

DOR'NOCK,  a  kind  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric,  manufactured  for  coarse  table 
cloths.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

DOR'S  A  L,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
or  relates  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of 
fishes. 

DORSIFEROUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
plants  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks, 
and  which  bear  their  seeda  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves. 

DORYPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  life-guard  men  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

DOSE,  the  quantity  of  ahr  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by  the 

patient  at  one  time. Dow,  in  chemistry, 

the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add- 
ed to  anv  solution,  in  order  to  produce  any 
chemical  effect. 

DOS'SIL,  in  surgery,  a  pledget  or  piece 
of  lint  made  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

DOTAGE,  the  childishness  and  imbe- 
cility of  old  age.  . 

DOTTEREL,  the  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  of  the  genus  Ckaradrine,  and 
the  grallic  order :  as  the  Alexandrine  dot- 
terel, the  ringed  dotterel,  Ac 

DOUBLE  ENTENTE  (Prenck),  a  term 
applied  to  a  word  of  two  different  meanings. 

Donble-entendrt,  any  phrase  which  has 

a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious  meaning. 

DOUB'LET,  among  lapidaries,  a  counter- 
feit stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal, 
with  a  colour  oetween  them,  so  that  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
substance  were  coloured. 

DOUBLING  a  cape,  is  to  sail  round  or 
pass  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land 
shall  separate  the  ship  from  her  former  si- 
tuation, or  lie  between  her  and  any  distant 
observer. 

DOUBLOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  va- 
lue  of  twopistoles,  or  &L  6s.  sterling. 

DOUBT,  uncertainty  of  mind;  or  the 
act  of  withholding  our  assent  from  any  pro- 
position, on  suspicion  that  we  are  not  tho- 
roughly apprised  of  the  merits  or  from  not 
being  able  peremptorily  to  decide  between 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it. 

DOUCEUR',  a  present  or  bribe  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  desired  object. 

DOUCINE,  [French),  in  architecture,  a 
moulding  concave  above  and  convex  below, 
serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate  cornice. 

DOVE,  in  ornithology  (a  wild  pigeon,  a 
species  of  CoUmba),  of  which  there  m 
three  sorts,  namely  the  rinp-dote,  the  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot 
be  domesticated ;  the  ttock-dove,  that  is  ml- 
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answer  the  end  designed,  they  were  hardly 
ever  uaed  in  infantry  service,  and  now  form 
a  useful  lond  of  cavalry,  mounted  on  horses 
too  heavy  for  the  hussars,  and  too  light  for 
the  cuirassiers. 

DRAINING,  in  agriculture,  a  method  of 
improving  the  toil  by  withdrawing  the 
water  from  it.  Where  the  land  is  composed 
of  aueh  soils  as  are  liable  to  admit  and  re- 
tain the  excesses  of  moisture,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  much  injury  and  inconvenience 
from  the  retention  and  stagnation  of  water : 
they  consequently  require  artificial  means 
to  drain  and  render  them  capable  of  afford- 
ing good  crops.  To  effect  this  there  are 
various  modes,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  land,  its  situation.  «c.,  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  forms  an  important 
feature  in  the  business  of  a  practical  agri- 
culturist, and  will  well  repay  his  care.  By 
a  judicious  system  of  under -draining,  large 
tracts  of  land,  apparently  worthless,  have 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation; 
nay,  we  have  ourselves  been  informed,  by  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  whose  estates  are 
situated  on  the  northern  borders  of  Glouces- 
tershire, and  who  has  paid  the  moat  sedulous 
attention  to  this  practice,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  remote  when  some  of  his  own 
land,  now  worth  forty  shillings  per  acre, 
was  let  for  five  I 

DRAM'A,  the  name  of  all  compositions 
adapted  to  recitation  and  action  on  the 
stage,  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  or 
farce ;  in  which  are  displayed,  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  all  the  passions,  feel 
ings,  errors,  and  virtues,  of  the  human  race 
in  real  life.  The  elements  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  found  among  all  nations ;  and  every 
people  which  haa  made  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, has,  at  the  same  time,  shewn  some  taste 
for  it.  The  drama,  says  Vosaius,  owes  its 
rise  to  the  days  of  festivity ;  for  in  ancient 
times.  It  waa  usual  for  men,  when  they 
gathered  in  the  fruit*  of  the  earth,  to  meet 
together  that  they  might  sacrifice  to  the 
deity,  and  unbend  their  minds  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  harvest.  Hence  arose  l 
aorta  of  poetry,  the  one  grave,  in  praise  of 
the  gods,  the  other  jocose  and  full  of  lam- 
poons directed  against  each  other.  Prom 
the  former  arose  tragedy ;  from  the  latter, 
satire,  comedy,  and  buffoonery.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  indebted  for  the  drama,  as  for 
so  many  other  productions  of  civilisation, 
to  the  Greeks.  Prom  them  it  passed  to 
the  Romans,  whose  acquisitions  in  civiliza- 
tion were  in  part  preserved,  and  in  part  re- 
vived by  the  Italians ;  but  the  dramatic  ge- 
nius-who  has  surpassed  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  in  universality  of  conception 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  appeared 
in  the  person  of  our  own  unrivalled  Shak- 
speare.  In  the  begmning  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  everything  noble  was  buried 
under  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  the  dra- 
matic art  was  lost,  or  existed  only  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  plays  ira- 
provisated  at  certain  festivals ;  for  instance, 
at  the  carnival.  These  were  attacked  as 
heathenish,  immoral,  and  indecent  exhibi- 
!  tions;  but  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 


among  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  induced  the  clergy  to  encourage  the- 


atrical exhibitions  of  subjects  from  sacred 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements 
were  first  introduced  into  England ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  as  having  existed  very  early 
by  William  Pitt  Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, in  bis  Deaeripti*  nctUitnmim  cteiferu 
lAtndonm,  written  soon  after  the  year  117a 
"  London,  instead  of  common  interludes  be- 
longing  to  the  theatre,  haa  plays  of  a  more 
holy  subject ;  representations  of  those  mi- 
racles which  the  holy  confessors  wrought, 
or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  glorious 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  appear." 
These  representations  being  mentioned  as 
neither  new  nor  uncommon,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  them  to  be  of  a  date  still 
more  ancient ;  and  they  continued  a  long 
time  after  to  be  the  only  eubjecta  for  the 
drama.  These  Mytterin,  aa  they  were 
at  that  time  denominated,  were  followed 
by  a  species  of  the  drama,  styled  Afo- 
raltfttt,  in  which  the  senses,  passions, 
affections,  virtues,  and  vices,  were  per- 
sonified, and  constituted  the  characters  t 
these  being  of  a  moral  turn,  and  con- 
trived to  entertain  aa  well  aa  instruct,  soon 
exhibited  some  dawning*  of  poetry,  with  oc- 
casional attempts  at  wit  and  humour, 
which  naturally  introduced  eawudy:  the 
earliest  English  piece,  meriting  that  title, 
is  Gammer  &trf e*>«  NradU,  written  by  Dr. 
8till;  performed  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  printed  in  1&S1. The  moral 

influence  of  dramatic  representations  on 
the  manners  of  a  people  is  far  greater  than 
may  generally  bo  supposed;  and  in  our 
opinion  there  ia  no  class  of  persons  more 
deserving  of  public  esteem  than  those  cen- 
sors of  histrionic  performances,  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  them,  and  conscientiously 
"  "   '  Both  dm- 

LVOUT   to 

exalt  the  character  "of  the  stage,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  or  rewarded;  while 
such  aa  ignobly  atudy  to  gratify  a  depraved 
taste,  are  fit  objects  for  the  severest  re- 
prehension. 

DRAMATI8  PERSONA,  the  characters 
represented  in  a  drama. 

DRASTICS,  medicines  which  operate 
speedily  and  effectually. 

DRATERT,  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  representation  of  the  clothing  of  human 
figures!  •Jeo  hangings,  tapestry,  curtains, 
and  most  other  things  that  are  not  flesh  or 
landscape. 

DRAUGHT,  in  architecture,  the  de- 
lineation of  any  intended  building,  Ac— — 
In  navigation,  the  depth  of  water  necessary 
to  float  a  vessel;  or  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  when  laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  ten 

feet    draught. Draught*,    an   amusing 

game  played  on  a  chequered  board,  like  the 

chess-board. Draught  hooka,    the    iron 

hooks  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon- 
carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back. 

wards   and  forwards. Draught -hort*.  a 

horse  used  in  drawing:  carts,  Ac,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  saddle-horse. 


award  their  praise  or  censure.    Bo 
matists  and  managers  who  endow 
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class  5  Pentandria,  order  6  Ptntagynio,  they 
are  herbaceous  and  of  small  size,  and  very 
lingular  in  their  structure.  The  leaves  are 
furnished  with  glandolous  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  fringed  round  the  edge : 
these  hairs  hare  each  a  small  globule  of 
pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  continuing  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  full- 
est exposure  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish name  "the  sun-dew."  The  Drier* 
aeamli*  has  a  sessile  flower  in  the  bosom 
of  the  root  leaves.  These  plants  have  the 
property  of  entrapping  small  insects  within 
their  folded  leaves. 

DROSOMETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls. 
It  consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  plate  to  rrceive  the 
dew,  the  other  containing  a  weight  pro- 
tected from  it. 

DROVE,  a  number  of  animals  collected 
together,  and  driven  in  one  body.  When 
merely  collected,  we  say  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
a  flock  of  sheep  j  but  a  drat*  is  a  herd  or 
flock  drittn.    He  who  drives  them  is  called 

DROWNING,  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
powers,  caused  by  immersion  in  a  liquid. 
If  a  man,  unable  to  swim,  falls  into  the 
water,  he  instinctively  makes  every  exer- 
tion to  escape  from  it ;  for  a  time  he  strug- 
gles, but  at  last  becomes  exhausted,  and 
sinks.  The  methods  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Humane  Society 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  house,  and  known  to  every  indivi- 
dual :  and  in  all  cases,  medical  assistance 
should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  avoid  all  rough  usage,  and  at- 
tend to  the  following  caution* .-  never  hold 
the  body  up  by  the  feet ;  nor  roll  the  body 
on  casks ;  nor  rub  the  body  with  salts  or 
spirits ;  nor  inject  tobacco-smoke  or  infu- 
sion of  tobacco ;  but  convey  the  body  care- 
fully, with  the  bead  and  shoulders  support- 
ed in  a  raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house : 
strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry ;  then  wrap 
it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
bed,  in  a  warm  chamber:  put  bladders  or 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  foment  the  body  with  hot  flan- 
nels ;  but,  if  possible,  immerse  the  body  in 
a  warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear 
without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth.  Do  not, 
however,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means 
'  me.  These  observations  are 
in  the  absence  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  He,  perhaps,  will  see  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  electricity,  injections, 
Ac.  The  treatment  recommended  by  the 
society  is  to  be  ptrtevertd  in  three  or  four 
hours ;  for  it  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life 
does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

DRUG,  a  general  name  for  substances 
used  in  median*,  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
compounded   by    apothecaries,  Ac.    It  is 

also   applied   to  dveinr  materials. In 

any  article  lying  on  hand,  or 


become  unsaleable,  is  called  a  drug,  A 
mortal  or  deadly  drug,  is  poison. 

DRUU'GET,  a  coarse  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  covering  carpets,  and  sometimes 
as  an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

DRU'IDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  the  bramins  of  India.  The 
Druids  were  chosen  out  of  tbe  best  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  held,  both  by  the  honours 
of  their  birth  and  their  office,  in  the  great- 
est veneration.  They  are  said  to  have  un- 
derstood astrology,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, politics,  and  geography  ;  they  bad  the 
administration  of  all  sacred  things;  were 
the  interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges 
of  all  affairs ;  and,  according  to  Cesar,  tber 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
its  transmigration  through  different  bodies, 
DRUM,  a  military  musical  instrument 
in  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow  within,  and 
covered  at  the  ends  with  vellum,  which  is 
stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  the 
means  of  small  cords  and  sliding  knots.  It 
is  beat  upon  with  sticks.  Some  drums  are 
made  of  brass,  but  they  are  commonly  of 
wood.  There  are  several  beats  of  the  drum, 

as  the  chamade,  reetiUt,  rttrtat,  Ac. 

Drum  of  tkt  ear,  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear, 
behind  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ; 
which  latter  is  a  tense  membrane,  closing 
the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receiv- 
ing the  vibrations  of  the  air. 

DRUNKENNESS,  intoxication.  Phy- 
sically considered,  it  consists  of  a  preterna- 
tural compression  of  the  brain,  and  a  dis- 
composure of  its  fibres,  occasioned  by  tbe 
fumes  or  spirituous  parts  of  liquors;  so 
that  the  drunkard's  reason  is  disordered, 
and  he  reels  or  staggers  in  walking.  Drunk- 
enness  appears  in  different  shapes,  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions:  some  it  makes  gay, 
some  sullen,  and  some  furious.  Hobbes 
makes  voluntary  drunkenness  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  us  to  pre- 
serve tbe  use  of  our  reason.  Paley  calls  it 
"  a  social  festive  vice ;"  and  says,  "  the 
drinker  collects  his  circle;  the  circle  natu- 
rally spreads;  of  those  who  are  drawn 
within  it,  many  become  the  corrupters  and 
centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own ; 
every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps 
emulating  the  rest,  till  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood be  infected  from  the  contagion  of  a 
single  example."  Drunkenness  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  law 
is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  committed  du- 
ring the  paroxysm. 

DRUPE,  in  botany,  a  pulpy  fruit,  eon- 
taining  a  nut  or  stone,  with  a  kernel  like 
the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  Ac.  Hence  the 
epithet  dntpmemut,  for  fruit  consisting  of 

•  drupes. 

I      DRUSE,  in  mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rock, 

I  having;  its  interior  surface  studded  with 
crystals,  or  filled  with  water. 

DRY'ADS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  sort 
of  deities  or  nymphs,  which  the  ancients 

'  thought  inhabited  groves  and  woods.  They 
differed  from  the  Hamadryad*,  these  latter 

|  being  attached  to  some  particular  tree  with 
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tory,  or  jurisdiction  over  the  place  from 
whence  the  title  is  taken. 

DULOCRACY,  a  government  in  which 
slave*  and  the  lowest  order  of  the  people 
have  the  power. 

DUMO'SjB,  the  43d  Ltnnean  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  shrubs  and 
bushes,  as  the  elder,  Ac. 

DUL'CIFIED  SPIRITS,  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  different  ethers ;  as,  the  duUm 
dfied  spiritt  of  nitre  and  vitriol. 

DUL'CIMER,  a  musical  instrument 
played  by  striking  brass  wires  with  little 
sticks. 

DUMB.  The  most  general,  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the 
sense  of  bearing;  and  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  idea,  that  the  want  of 
speech  is  owing  to  the  want  of  mental  ca- 
pacity. The  necessity  of  communication, 
and  the  want  of  words,  oblige  him  who  is 
dumb  to  observe  and  imitate  the  actions 
and  expressions  which  accompany  various 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and  to 
describe  the  actions  of  persons  by  direct 
imitation,  or  pantomimic  expression.  Hence 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  sign  lan- 
guage has  been  adopted  by  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  express  all 
the  ideas  we  convey  by  articulate  sounds. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be 
found  among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
voyagers  and  the  natives  of  newly  disco- 
vered countries.  The  more  lively  nations 
of  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Celtic  race, 
the  French,  Italians,  &c.  make  great  use  of 
it,  in  connexion  with  words,  and  sometimes 
even  without  them.  The  more  phlegmatic 
people  of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  England 
and  Germany,  are  so  little  disposed  to  it, 
that  tbey  regard  it  as  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion or  buffoonery  in  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. Tbe  method  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  this  country,  consists 
in  teaching  the  pupil  the  relation  between 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  analysis  of  words  into  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  particular  gesture 
which  he  is  to  attach  to  each  word  as  its 
distinctive  sign — showing  lo  him  also  the 
meaning  of  collective  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  denoting  individual  ob- 
jects, or  parts  of  objects.  It  is  out  of  our 
Eower  to  enter  into  details  in  this  place ; 
ut  those  readers  who  seek  further  infor- 
mation will  find  it  in  a  book  published  in 
1809,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  bad  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  asylum  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  established  in  London,  in  1793. 
[See  also  the  article  Dxamass.] 
DUN,  of  a  colour  partaking  of  a  dull 

brown  and  black. To  dun,  to  press  for 

the  payment  of  money  by  repeatedly  calling 
for  it.  Hence  an  importunate  creditor  is 
called  a  dun. 

DUN'NAGE,  in  commercial  navigation, 
loose  wood  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship's  hold,  in  order  to 


prevent  the  cargo  from  being  injured  in  the 
event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 

DUNNING,  a  particular  method  of 
curing  cod-fish,  practised  off  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  North  America.  It  is 
thus  described : — "  the  cod  are  taken  in  deep 
water,  split,  and  stack-salted;  then  laid  in 
a  pile  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  dark 
store,  covered  for  the  neatest  part  of  the 
time  with  salt  hay  or  eD  grass,  and  pressed 


with  some  weight.    In  April  or  May,  they 
d  piled  again  as  close  as  pos- 
sible "in  the  same  dark  store,  till  July  or 


are  opened  and 


August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.' 

DUODECIMALS,  in  arithmetic,  are 
numbers  proceeding  in  a  proportion  of 
twelves ;  in  the  same  way  as  decimals  pro- 
ceed in  a  proportion  of  tens.  This  rule  is 
used  by  workmen  and  artificers  in  com- 
puting the  contents  of  their  work.  Di- 
mensions are  usually  taken  in  feet,  inches, 

and  parts. Duodenary  Arithmetic,  is 

that  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figures 
increases  in  a  twelvefold  proportion. 

DUODECIMO,  having  or  consisting  of 
twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  or  a  book  in  which 
a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DUODE'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  of 
the  small  intestines. 

DU'PION,  a  double  cocoon,  formed  by 
two  or  more  silk -worms. 

DU'PLE,  among  mathematicians^an 
epithet  applied  to  a  ratio,  where  the  ante- 
cedent term  is  double  the  consequent,  or 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  2:  thus 

the  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  a  duple  ratio. Suk- 

dupU  rmtio  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  former, 
or  as  1  to  2.    Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  12. 

DU'PLICATE,  a  copy  or  transcript. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  one  number  to  the 
square  of  another. 

DU'PLICATURE,  in  anatomy,  the  fold 
of  a  membrane  or  vessel. 

DUPLICITY,  the  act  of  dissembling 
one's  real  opinions  for  tbe  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the 
conversation  and  intercourse  of  life. 

DU'RA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  tbe  mem- 
brane which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  also 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

DURESS',  in  law,  is  restraint  or  compul- 
sion ;  as,  where  a  person  is  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned, or  restrained  of  his  liberty,  con- 
trary to  law ;  or  is  threatened  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  or  beaten,  till  he  executes  a  bond, 
or  other  writing.  Any  bond,  deed,  or  other 
obligation,  obtained  by  duress,  will  be  void 
in  law;  and  in  an  action  brought  on  the 
execution  of  any  such  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  by  duress. 

DURANTE,  in  law,  During;  »»,  durante 
bene  placito,  during  pleasure ;  durante  mi- 
uore  mtate,  during  minority ;  durante  viti, 
during  life. 

DUR'RA,  a  sort  of  millet  cultivated  in 
North  Africa. 

DU8K,  a  middle  degree  between  light  and 
darkness;  as  twilight,  or  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.    Hence  the  words  duakf,  duoki- 
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indulgence,  which  have  been  exceedingly 
extended;  and  indirectly,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  intellectual  and  moral  agitation*, 
from  the  extension  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  society,  the  greater 
activity  ana  employment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  augmentation  of  political, 
social,  and  individual  reverses. 


DTS'PHONY,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of  ] 
speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  disposition 
of  the  organs  of  speech. 

DYSPNCE'A,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  I 

DYS'URY,  in  medicine,  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  urine,  attended  with  pain  and 
a  sensation  of  heat. 


E. 


E,  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
second  vowel,  has  different  pronunciations 
in  most  languages.  The  French  have  their 
«  open,  e  masculine,  and  t  feminine  or 
mute.  In  English  there  are  three  kinds  of 
t;  open,  as  in  wear,  bear;  long,  as  in  here, 
mere,  me;  and  short,  as  in  wet,  kept,  Jr.  As 
a  final  letter  it  is  generally  quiescent :  but  it 
serves  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  mane,  cane,  thine,  which 
without  the  final  e  would  be  pronounced 
man,  can,  thin.  In  many  other  words  the 
final  e  is  silent,  as  in  examine,  definite,  &c. 
As  a  numeral,  E  stands  for  250.  In  sea- 
charts,  E  stands  for  East :  E  by  N.  and 
E  by  8.  East  by  North,  and  East  by 
South. 

EAGLE,  a  rapacious  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Pa  fro,  is  called,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  the  rapidity  and  elevation  of 
his  flight,  the  king  of  birds.  There  are  se- 
veral species ;  as  the  sea-eagle,  or  ossifrage, 
which  feeds  on  fish ;  the  golden  eagle,  three 
feet  long,  with  wings  extending  above  seven 
feet,  which  devours  fawns,  lambs,  kids,  Ac. ; 
the  cinereous  eagle,  common  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe;  the  crying  or  plaintive 
eagle,  of  Siberia  and  Asia;  and  also  the 
bald  or  white-headed  eagle,  which  preys 
on  flesh  and  fish.  The  talons  and  bills  of 
all  the  species  are  strong  and  terrible  ; 
(heir  sight  is  keen  and  distant  and  they 
live  to  a  great  age. Ragle,  in  herald- 
ry, one  of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  ar 
moury,  and,  according  to  the  learned  in 
ihat  science,  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but 
such  as  greatly  excel  in  courage  and  magna- 
nimity   Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 

was  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  placed  on 
his  sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  lightning, 
and  thereby  .expressive  of  superior  domi- 
nion. In  this  sense  he  is  used  as  the  em. 
blem  and  symbol  of  nations,  princes,  and 
armies.  As  the  standard  of  an  army,  the  ea- 
gle was  first  used  by  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Romans,  it  was  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
borne  singly  on  the  point  of  a  staff,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  the 
eagle  was  afterwards  represented  with  two 
heads.  During  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  tbe 
French  took  for  their  standard  an  eagle  with 
his  wings  folded;  and  an  eagle  standing 
with  outspread  wings,  is  the  military  em- 


blem of  the  United  8tates  of  Ameni 
The  eagle  is  also  the  badge  of  several  or- 
ders, as  the  black  eagle  and  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  the  white  eagle  of  Poland,  ftc. 

E'  AG  LET,  a  diminutive  of  eagle,  proper- 
ly signifying  a  young  eagle. In  heraldry, 

when  there  are  several  eagles  on  the  same 
escutcheon,  they  are  termed  eaglets. 

EAGLE8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ar- 

R'llaceous  oxyde  of  iron,  varying  in  sise 
am  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  man's  head ;  of 
a  spherical  or  oval  shape ;  having  a  rough 
surface,  and  being  essentially  composed  of 
concentric  layers.  In  the  centre  is  gene- 
rally a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  move- 
able, and  always  difftringfrom  the  exterior 
in  colour  and  density.  The  ancients  gave 
them  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an  idea 
that  the  eagle  carried  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing ;  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance  attached  to  the  head  for 
conveying  undulations  of  air  to  the  nerves 
and  brain.  The  external  cartilage  collects 
the  sound  into  the  concha,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  tbe  tympanum,  like  the  skin  of  a 
drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is  a  ca- 
vity, terminated  by  a  tube  called  the  Eusta- 
chian tube ;  and  further  on  arc  several 
winding  passages  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 

in  which  the  nerves  are  situated. Ear, 

in  music,  denotes  that  internal  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  and  judge  of  harmony, 

and  distinguish   musical  sounds. Ear, 

among  gardeners,  a  name  given  to  the 
leaves  that  first  appear  from  the  seed 
which  differ  considerably  from  other  leaves. 

EARING,  in  seamen's  language,  a  small 
rope  employed  to  fasten  the  upper  corner 
of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EARL,  a  title  of  British  nobility,  between 
a  marquis  and  a  viscount;  now  the  third 
degree  of  rank.  William  the  Conqueror 
first  made  this  title  hereditary,  giving  it  in 
fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allotting  them  tor  the 
support  of  their  state  the  thud  penny  out 
of  the  sheriffs  court,  issuing  out  of  all 
pleas  of  tbe  shire  whence  they  bad  their 
title.  At  present  the  title  is  accompanied 
by  no  territory,  private  or  judicial  rights, 
but  confers  nobility,  and  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  official  in- 
struments, they  are  called  by  the  king, 
"trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,"  an  ap- 
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Newton's  discovery  of  universal  gravity, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions, 
established  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion ;  and,  in  modern  times,  no  man  of  in- 
telligence  any  longer  doubts  it. 

EARTHENWARE,  or  POTTERY. 
Under  the  head  "  China-wass"  will  be 
found  snch  observations  as  would  be  per- 
fectly applicable  here:  we  therefore  beg  to 
refer  to  it.  We  shall,  however,  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  the  state  of  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  particularly  as  regards 
its  rise  and  present  importance  in  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire. 
The  Potteries  comprise  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, with  a  population  amounting  to 
above  60,000,  by  for  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture: 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  Mr.  Wedgwood 
began  bis  discoveries  and  brought  forward 
his  improvements  there  in  17*0,  the  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  one  third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  best  clay  from  which  the  Staf- 
fordshire ware  is  made,  comes  from  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  a  second  quality  from  Devon- 
shire. It  is  composed  of  about  24  parts  of 
alumine,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredients  in  very  small  proportions.  This 
day  is  very  refractory  in  high  heats,  a  pro- 
perty which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when 
burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  the  yel- 
low biscuit- ware  called  "  cream  colour," 
and  in  general  of  what  is  called  the  H  print- 
ing body;"  as  also  for  the  semi-vitrified 
porcelain  of  Wedgwood's  invention,  and  of 
the  tender  porcelain.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  different  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware produced  at  the  Potteries  may  amount 
to  1,600,000/.  a-year;  and  that  the  earthen- 
ware produced  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to 
about  7*0,000/.;  making  the  whole  value  of 
the  manufacture  2,260,0001.  a-year.  It  has 
with  great  truth  been  said,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  inte- 
resting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  im- 
provement and  extension  as  that  of  earth- 
enware, presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful 
a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us 
with  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  civil- 
bed  life.  Formed  from  substances  origin- 
ally of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced 
labour  of  such  various  classes,  and  created 
skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may 
be  considered  an  addition  made  to  the  mass 
of  national  wealth. 

EARTH'QUAKE,  a  concussion  or  vibra- 
tion of  the.  ground,  usually  preceded  by  a 
rattling  sound  in  the  air,  or  by  a  subter- 
raneous rumbling  noise;  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaking  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and 
tracts  of  country.  At  one  time  it  is  hardly 
perceptible;  at  another,  it  is  so  violent, 
that  it  not  only  demolishes  the  works  of 
art,  but  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  ground  remains  unbroken  ;  sometimes 
it  bursts  open  into  clefts  and  chasms  ;  and 
then  occasionally  appears  the  phenomenon 


of  the  eruption  of  gases,  and  also  of  flames, 
with  the  ejection  of  water,  mud,  and 
stones,  as  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Volcanoes 
are,  indeed,  only  so  many  spiracles  scrviug 
for  the  discharge  of  this  subterranean  fire, 
when  it  is  thus  assembled ;  and  where  there 
happens  to  be  such  a  structure  and  con- 
formation of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  and  without 
impediment  from  the  caverns  therein,  it 
aathers  into  these  spiracles,  and  then  rea- 
dily and  easily  gets  out  from  time  to  time 
without  shaking  or  disturbing  the  earth: 
but  where  a  communication  is  wanting,  or 
the  passages  are  not  sufficiently  large  and 
open,  so  that  it  cannot  come  at  these  spi- 
racles, without  first  forcing  and  removing 
all  obstacles,  it  heaves  up  and  shakes  the 
earth,  till  it  makes  its  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano;  where  it  rushes  forth,  aome- 
times  in  flames  of  vast  volume  and  velocity. 
Earthquakes  are  sometimes  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  which  is  properly  the  effect 
of  the  re-action  of  the  fire ;  and  they  shake 
the  earth  just  as  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magasine  causes  a  sensible  concussion  at 
the  distance  of  several  leagues.  These  ob- 
servations furnish  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  earthquakes  cannot  proceed  from 
external  causes,  but  arise  from  certain 
powers  operating  within  the  circumference 
or  crust  of  the  earth.  The  subterranean, 
thunder-like  noises;  the  shaking,  raising, 
and  bursting  asunder  of  the  earth;  the 
emission  of  fire  and  flames,  and  the  ejection 
of  mineral  substances ;  all  occur,  occasion- 
ally, in  earthquakes  as  well  as  in  volcanic 
eruptions,  even  when  at  a  distance  from 
active  volcanoes.  All  the  observations,  in 
fact,  that  have  been  made,  tend  to  prove, 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
are  effects  of  the  same  chemical  process 
(so  to  speak),  which  roust  have  it*  seat 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, signifies  the  covering  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  Ac.  with  earth. 

EARTH-NUT,  a  kind  of  plant,  the  pods 
or  nuts  of  which  ripen  under  ground.  The 
nuts  yield  a  quantify  of  oil. 

EARTH-WORM,  a  worm  bred  under 
ground,  being  the  common  species  of  the 
worm. 

EARTHS,  in  a  popular  sense,  may  be 
considered  those  solid  bodies  composing 
the  mineral  strata,  which  are  incombust- 
ible, colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction, 
or,  when  reduced  by  scientific  experiments, 
possessing  but  an  evanescent  metallic  ex- 
istence. But,  to  describe  emrtkt  according 
to  the  rules  of  chemical  science,  we  should 
say,  that  they  are  tasteless,  inodorous,  on- 
inflammable  substances,  occurring  in  inti- 
mate union  with  each  other,  ana  with  va- 
rious acids  and  metallic  oxydes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  constitute  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  strata,  gravel,  and 
soil,  funning  the  mountains,  plaint,  and 
valleys  of  our  globe.  Their  number  is  ten, 
and  their  names  are  rilex,  alumina,  wMg**~ 
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East. India  Company  (says  Mr.McCullochl 
have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  equalled 
thoae  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.  At 
present  they  are  greater  than  those  of 
either  Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance ! 
Still,  however,  the  Company's  financial 
situation  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous. 
Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  ex- 
penditure appears,  in  most  instances,  to 
have  been  still  larger ;  and  at  this  moment 
their  debts  exceed  60,000,000*.  !"  Let  us 
now  take  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  age  of 
Nero,  the  East-India  trade  was  carried  on 
by  the  river  Nile ;  the  merchandize  pro- 
ceeded in  caravans  to  the  Red  Sea,  where 
it  was  embarked  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
specie  annually  carried  from  Rome,  upon 
this  account,  according  to  Pliny's  compu- 
tation, amounted  to  about  300,0002.  iter! 
ing;  and  the  usual  returns,  which  arrived 
in  December  and  January,  yielded,  in  clear 
gain,  a  hundred  for  one  ! 

EAD  DB  COLOGNE,  a  far-famed  fra- 
grant liquid,  resorted  to  by  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  in  this  and  manv  other  countries, 
as  a  panacea  against  ailments  of  every 
kind ;  and  it  consequently  forms  an  expen- 
sive companion  of  the  toilet.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  alcohol  highly  aromatized; 
but  the  ingredients  are  numerous,  and 
should  be  compounded  with  great  nicety. 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  a  volatile  preparation, 
made  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  the  spirit  of 
sal  ammonia. 

EAVE8,  the  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  house, 
which  overhang  the  wall,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  water. 

EAVES  DROPPER,  one  who  skulks 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  what  passes  within. 

EBB,  the  retirement  or  reflux  of  the  tide. 

EB'ONT,  a  hard,  heavy,  durable,  black 
wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  Dioepfme  *6ex««,  or  eben 
tree,  which  grows  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and  inlaid 
work. 

EBOUTiEMENT,  in  fortification,  the 
crumbling  or  falling  away  of  a  wall  or  ram- 
part. 

EBRACTEATE,  in  botany,  without  a 
bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

EBULLITION,  either  the  operation  of 
boiling,  or  the  effervescence  which  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alka< 
line  liquor. 

ECAUDATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  have  no  tail  or  spur. 

EC'BASIS,  in  rhetoric,  those  parts  of 
the  proemium  in  which  the  orator  treats  of 
things  according  to  their  events  or  conse- 
quences. 

EC'BOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  digression 
whereby  the  speaker  introduces  some  other 
person  speaking  in  his  own  words. 

ECCE  -HOMO,  (Latin);  -Behold  the 
man  I"  a  painting  which  represents  our 
Saviour,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 


head,  given  np  to  the  people  by  Pilate.  The 
title  of  it  is  taken  from  Pilate's  exclama- 
tion, John  xix.  6. 

ECCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  circles  and  spheres  which  hare  not 
the  same  centre,  and  consequently  are  not 
parallel. — It  also  denotes  a  deviation  from 
usual  practice   or  established  forms;    as 

eecentrte  conduct. Eccentric  circl*,    in 

astronomy,  the  circle  that  circumscribes 
the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet. 

ECCENTRICITY,  in  astronomy,  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  the  centre  of 
the  eccentric. 

ECCHYM'OSIS,  in  medicine,  an  ap- 
pearance of  livid  spots  on  the  skin  occa- 
sioned by  an  extravasation  of  the  blood 
from  a  vein  betwixt  the  flesh  and  skin. 

ECCLE'8IAN8,  an  epithet  formerly, 
given  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  church  in  opposition 
to  the  civil  power. 

BCCLE8IA8TE8,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things. 
The  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  a  person  in  orders; 
one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
church  snd  the  ministry  of  religion. 

E  C  C  L  E  S I A  STI C  U  8,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  Scripture ;  so  called  from  its  being 
read  in  the  church,  (eecUiiaJ,  as  a  book  of 
piety  and  instruction,  but  not  of  infallible 
authority.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a 
Jew,  called  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  The 
Greeks  call  it  the  wisdom  of  the  son  of 
8irach. 

ECCOPROTIC,  in  medicine,  a  mild  ca- 
thartic. Any  medical  preparations  having 
the  quality  of  promoting  gentle  alvine  dis- 
charges are  so  called. 

ECHELON',  a  term  in  military  tactics 
borrowed  from  the  French,  signifying  the 
position  of  an  army  with  one  division  more 
advanced  than  another,  somewhat  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder.  A  battalion,  regiment, 
Ac.  marches  en  echelon,  if  the  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed  do  not  march  in  one 
line,  but  on  parallel  lines.  The  divisions 
arc  not  exactly  behind  each  other,  but  each 
is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  one  preceding, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
stairway.  This  order  is  used  if  the  com- 
mander wishes  to  bring  one  part  of  a  mass 
into  action,  and  to  reserve  the  other.  The 
word  literally  means  a  ladder  or  stairway. 

ECH'INATE,  or  ECH'INATED,  a  term 

Eiven  to  whatever  is  prickly,  or  like  the 
edgehog;   having  sharp  points;  bristled. 

In  botany,  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of 

plants  that  are  rough  and  prickly ;  also  for 
the  pericarp  of  some  plants. 

ECU  IN1TBS,  a  fossil  called  eentronim, 
frequently  found  in  chalk-pits ;  a  calcareous 
petrifaction  of  the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog. 

ECH1NOP8,  or  Globe-thistle,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngenetim^  or- 
der 5  Polygamia-eegregatm;  the  flower  of 
which  is  compound ;  consisting  of  a  great 
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number  of  floscules  or  email  flowers,  di- 
vided into  several  acute  segments. 

BCHNOPH'ORA.  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
the  mtntandria-digpnia  class  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  five  unequal 
patulous  petals. 

ECH'INUS.  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
set  withprickles  or  spines ;  a  genus  of  Mol- 
Itfseo.  The  Echinus  esraJeafas,  or  edible 
sea-egg,  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
and  is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  rood.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  echinus,  which 
have  an  orbicular,  oval,  or  globular  body, 
covered  with  spines.  By  means  of  these 
spines  the  animals  change  their  position, 
and  move  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
said  to  retreat  to  deep  water  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  iniury  by  attaching  themselves  to  sub- 
marine bodies. With  botanists,  a  prickly 

head  or  top  of  a  plant. In  architecture, 

a  member  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ca- 
pitals ;  so  named  from  its  roughness. 

ECHIUM,  crVipcr's-bugloss.in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  6  Peniandrio,  order 
1  Momooynia.  The  species  are  shrubs :  the 
flower  consists  of  a  single  petal,  the  tube 
being  very  short,  and  the  limb  erect,  grow- 
ing gradually  wider  at  the  extremity,  where 
it  is  divided  into  five  unequal  segments. 

ECHO,  a  sound  reflected  or  reverberated 
from  some  hard  surface,  and  thence  re- 
turned or  repeated  to  the  ear.  As  the  un- 
dulatory  motion  of  the  air,  which  consti- 


tutes sound,  is  propagated  in  all  directions 
sounding  body,  it  will  frequently 


kibes 


n  that  the  air,  in  performing  its  vi- 
brations, will  impinge  against  various  ob- 
jects, which  will  reflect  it  back,  and  so 
cause  new  vibrations  the  contrary  wayt 
now  if  the  objects  are  so  situated  as  to  re-  I 
fleet  a  sufficient  number  of  vibrations  back,  . 
viz.  such  as  proceed  different  ways,  to  the  ! 
same  place,  the  second  will  be  there  re-  ■ 
peated,  ana  is  called  an  echo;   and  the  I 
neater  the  distance  of  the  object  is,  the  ' 
longer  will  be  the  time  before  the  repeti-  | 
tion  is  heard :  and  when  the  sound,  in  its 
progress,  meets  with  objects  at  different  ! 
distances,  sufficient  to  produce  an  echo,  the 
same  sound  will  be  repeated  several  times  I 
successively,  according  to  the  different  dis- 
tances of  these  objects  from  the  sounding 
body,  which  makes  what  is  called  a  re- 
seated  era*.     Echoes  are  not,  however, 
caused  by  a  mere  repulsion  of  the  sonorous 
particles  of  sir,  for  then  every  hard  sub- 
stance would  produce  an  echo;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  require  a  certain  degree  of 
concavity  in  the  repelling  body,  which  col- 
lects several  diverging  lines  of  sound,  and 
concentrates  them  in  the  place  where  the 
echo  is  audible,  or,  at  least,  reflects  them 
in  parallel  lines,  without  weakening  the 
sound,  as  a  concave  mirror  collects  in  a 
focus  the  diverging  rays  of  light,  or  some- 
times sends  them  back  parallel    The  cele- 
brated echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
repeats  the  same  sound  fifty  times.    But 
the  most  singular  echo  we  have  ever  heard  I 
of  is  that  near  Bosneatb,  a  few  miles  from  ' 


Glasgow.  If  a  person  placed  at  a  proper 
distance  from  this  echo  plays  eight  or  ten 
notes  of  a  tune  with  a  trumpet,  they  are 
correctly  repeated  by  the  echo,  but  a  third 
lower;  after  a  short  pause,  another  repeti- 
tion is  heard,  in  a  lower  tone;  and  then, 
after  another  interval,  a  third  repetition 
follows  in  a  still  lower  tone.— As  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  depends  on  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  regulate  the  reflection  of  light, 
on  which  the  science  of  catoptrics  depends, 
the  doctrine  of  echoes  is  sometimes  called 
the  catoptric*  of  mnmd;  the  place  of  the 
Bounding  body  is  called  the  phonic  centre, 
and  the  reflecting  place  or  object,  the  pko- 
nocantptie  centre. Be  bo,  in  architec- 
ture, any  vault  or  arch  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  an  artificial  echo.  These  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  parabolic  or  elliptic  form:  of 
this  kind  is  the  whispering-gallery  in  St. 

Paul's  cathedral. Echo,  in  poetry,  a  sort 

of  verse  which  returns  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable,  the  elegance  of  which  consists  in 
giving  a  new  sense  to  the  last  words. 

BCHOM'ETBB,  among  musicians,  a 
kind  of  scale  or  rule,  serving  to  measure 
the  duration  and  length  of  sounds,  and  to 
find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECLAIB'CISSBMENT,  the  clearing  up 
of  any  thing  not  before  understood. 

ECLAMF8I8,  in  medical  science,  scin- 
tillations or  flashings  of  light  which  dart 
from  the  eyes;  a  symptom  of  epilepsy. 

ECLAT,  (French),  a  burst  of  applause; 
renown  or  approbation  following  some  ac- 
tion or  event. 

ECLBGM',  a  medicine  made  by  the  in- 
corporation of  oil  with  syrups. 

ECLECTICS,  those  philosophers  who, 
without  attaching  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular sect,  select  whatever  appears  to  them 

the  best  and  most  rational  from  each. 

The  Eclectic*  were  a  sect  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers who  endeavoured  to  mould  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  blend 
them  with  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  They  bor- 
rowed many  of  the  principal  truths  of 
Christianity  from  the  cstecnetic  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  blending  these  with  the 
mysticism  of  Pythagoras,  the  errors  of 
Plato,  and  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  they 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans to  tbe  same  opinions. 

ECLIP8E,  in  astronomy,  an  interception 
or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminary,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  heavenly  body  between  it 
—  i  — T  gjgh^  a„  eclipse  of  the  run  is 
by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's 
disc;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls  on 
it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
does  not  entirely  conceal  it.  In  endea- 
vouring: to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
eclipses,  the  mind  must  figure  to  itself  the 
body  of  the  sun,  irradiating  tbe  earth  on 
one  side  of  its  globe,  which,  being  a  solid 
body,  intercepts  the  rays,  and  therefore 
projects  a  long  shadow  from  its  opposite 
side:    now,  when  the  moon  happens  to 
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come  in  a  line  with  this  shadow,  it  falls 
upon  her,  and  she  is  eclipsed.  An  eclipse 
or  the  moon  is  partial,  when  only  a  part  of 
its  disc  is  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  total,  when  all  its  disc  is  within  the 
shadow ;  and  it  is  etutrm',  when  the  centre 
of  the  earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  centre 
of  the  moon's  disc.  As  the  moon  is  actually 
deprived  of  her  light  during  an  eclipse,  every 
inhabitant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
sees  the  moon,  sees  the  eclipse.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  we  have  said,  happens  when 
the  moon,  passing  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  intercepts  the  sun's  light;  and  the 
sun  can  only  be  eclipsed  at  the  new  moon, 
or  when  the  moon,  at  its  conjunction,  is  in 
or  near  one  of  its  nodes.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  begins  on  the  western  side  of  his  disc, 
and  ends  on  the  eastern ;  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her 
disc,  and  ends  on  the  western. The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  had  frightful 
ideas  of  eclipses,  supposing  them  presages 
of  the  most  dismal  events.  At  Borne  it  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  publicly  of  any  na- 
tural causes  of  eclipses. 

ECLIPTA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19 
8y*ge*e$ia,  order  2  Polygawua-mtperflua. 
The  species  are  all  annuals. 

ECLIPTIC,  in  astronomy,  the  sun's 
path;  or,  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  toe  sodiac ;  or  it  may  be  denned, 
that  circle  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  through 
which  the  earth  would  appear  to  move,  if 
it  were  seen  from  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is,  however,  not  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  or  level  of  the  ecliptic,  but  declines 
from  the  perpendicular  23  degs.  28  min., 
which  position  it  maintains  throughout  the 
orbit,  causing  the  variations  in  the  length 

of  the  day,  and  the  four  seasons. A'r/tjt- 

tie,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  not  only  answering  to,  but 
falling  within  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a  pastoral  com- 
position, in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  the 
eclognee  of  Virgil.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
any  little  elegant  composition,  written  in 
a  simple  natural  style  and  manner. 

ECON'OMY,  the  frugal  expenditure  of 
money,  with  the  prudent  management  of 
all  the  means  by  which  property  is  saved 
or  accumulated.  It  also  means,  a  judicious 
application  of  time  and  labour.  In  a  more 
extended  sense,  it  denotes  the  regulation 
and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or 
nation,  which  is  called  political  enmomp. 
And  it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  or 
plants ;  as,  animal  economy,  vegetable  seo- 
nomty. 

ECFHONE'818,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  used  by  an  orator  to  give  utterance 
to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 

ECPHRACTIC,  in  medicine,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  or  attenuat- 
ing viscid  matter  and  of  removing  obstruc- 


ECPHT8E'8I8,  in  medicine,  a  quick 
breathing. 

ECPIES'MA,  in  medicine,  a  fracture  of 
the  cranium  when  the  bones  press  inwardly 
on  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ECPLEX'18,  in  medicine,  that  state  of 
motionless  stupor  in  which  a  person  ap- 
pears to  lie  when  in  a  trance. 

ECRYTH'MUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  poises  which  are  entirely  out  of 
order. 

ECSTASY,  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  the   functions  of  the   senses   are 


either  suspended  or  transported  with  rap- 
tures, by  the  contemplation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary object. In  medicine,  a  species 


of  catalepsy,  when  the  person  remembers, 
after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  ideas  he  had 
during  the  nt. 

ECSTAT1CI,  a  sort  of  diviners  amongst 
the  Greeks,  who  for  a  considerable  time  lay 
in  trances,  deprived  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion, but  when  they  returned  to  their  for- 
mer state,  gave  strange  accounts  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  body. 

ECTROTIUM,  in  surgery,  is  when  the 
eye-lids  are  inverted,  or  retracted,  to  as  to 
snow  their  internal  or  red  surface,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  cover  the  eye.  Some- 
times this  is  a  simple  or  original  disorder, 
and  sometimes  only  a  symptom,  or  conse- 
I  quence  of  another,   aa  an    inflammation, 

tumour,  Ac 
|  ECTYPE,  a  word  sometimes  used  by 
antiquarians,  signifying  an  impression  of 
i  a  medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a  figured  copy  of 
{  an  inscription  or  other  ancient  mono- 
]  ment. 
I      ED'PY,  a  current  of  water  running  in  a 

!  contrary  direction  to  the  main  stream. 

I  Eddy-tide,  or  Eddp-weter,  the  water  which 
'  runs  back  contrary  to  the  tide;  or  that 
!  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship 

under    sail,    called     dead-water. Eddy- 

wind,  the  wind  returned  or  beat  back  by 
any  obt  tract  ion. 

ED'ELITE.  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
stone  of  a  light  gray  colour. 

EDEM'ATOUS,  or  (EDEMATOUS,  in 
medicine,  an  epithet  denoting  a  white, 
soft,  and  insensible  tumour. 
EDGE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the 
I  side  or  border  of  any  thing;  but  is  more 
particularly  used  for  the  sharp  side  of  some 
weapon,  instrument,  or  tool ;  aa  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  razor,  Ac. 

EDGINGS,  in  gardening,  the  series  of 
small  but  durable  plants,  set  round  the 
edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  Ac ;  as,  an 
edging  of  box. 

E'DICT,  an  order  issued  by  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obe- 
dience. In  Roman  history  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and 
the  edicts  of  the  pnetors,  containing  no- 
tices to  the  people  in  what  manner  they 

intended  to  execute  the  laws. Edietum 

perpetuuM  waa  a  collection  of  all  the  laws 
which  had  been  yearly  published  by  the 

E rotors  in  their  edicts.    It  was  so  called 
ecause  it  was  intended  to  continue  in  force 
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increase  the  satisfactions,  of  the  individual 
*  *  *  It  it  do  wonder  that  visionary 
writers  on  education  are  greatly  admired, 
though  their  directions  can  seldom  he 
pursued.  Innovation  is  indeed  found  to 
be  so  agreeable  to  the  human  mind,  and  is 
received  by  the  unexperienced  and  injudi- 
cious with  such  avidity,  that  it  becomes 
expedient  to  stand  up  m  defence  of  those 
established  practices,  which,  besides  that 
they  were  originally  reasonable,  have  been 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  uni- 
form decisions  of  long  experience.  *  •  • 
I  am  the  rather  induced  to  defend  that  dis- 
cipline which  lays  the  foundation  of  im- 
provement in  ancient  learning;  because  I 
think,  and  am  not  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  religion, 
the  virtue,  and,  I  will  add,  the  liberties  of 
our  countrymen,  greatly  depend  upon  its 
continuance.  True  patriotism  and  true 
valour  originate  from  that  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  the  well-regulated  study  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  tends  to 
produce ;  and  if  we  can  recal  the  ancient 
discipline,  we  may  perhaps  recal  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  ancient  virtue."  •  •  • 
With  the  foregoing  extracts  we  might 
very  properly  conclude ;  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  proceed;  and  we  trust  that  the 
sound  and  wholesome  remarks,  which  we 
thus  glean,  will  make  ample  amends  for 
the  unusual  length  to  which  this  article  is 
extended.  "  When  I  turn  my  attention  to 
my  own  country,"  says  the  venerable  au- 
thor, "I  am  willing  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
idea,  that  I  see  something  tn  the  national 
character  of  Englishmen,  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman.  Of  the  Ro- 
man, a  gravity  and  a  dignity  were  the 
striking  features.  I  mean  not  the  disgust- 
ing severity  of  a  puritanical  exterior ;  but 
that  respectable  appearance,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  sentiments  uniformly 
great ;  a  gravity  unallied  to  dulness,  a  dig- 
nity unconnected  with  opulence.  My  opi- 
nion of  this  nattering  resemblance  is  not 
the  effect  of  an  unpbilosophical  predilec- 
tion, or  fortuitously  adopted.  It  is  suggest- 
ed by  observation,  and  confirmed  by  a  re- 
view of  the  annals  of  the  English.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  public  conduct,  erer 
generous,  spirited,  humane;  by  their  pri- 


vate lives,  sedate,  contemplative,  indepen- 
•     -    •     -    •  solid, 
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which 


dent ;  by  their  writings,  solid,  nervous/and 
breathing  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  philan- 


thropy, whi 
ture  from  t 


tore  from  the  imputation  of  degeneracy." 
*  *  *  In  another  place  he  says,  M  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  promote  the  most 
distant  tendency  to  despotism ;  but  I  would 
promote  order  and  tranquillity,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  civilisation.  And  I  will 
assert,  that  when  the  persons  of  the  rulers, 
tn  any  department  of  the  state,  are  render- 
ed contemptible,  the  reverence  necessary  to 
restrain  the  vulgar  is  removed,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  consequences  are  riot 
and  rebellion  !  Look  into  the  senate  of  an 
empire  in  extent,  connections,  resources, 
and  glories  unrivalled.  I  will  not  be  per- 
sonal,  though  personality,  in  the  present 


age,  is  the  readiest  method  to  excite  popu- 
lar attention.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
dissipated  youth,  the  virulent  rancour,  the 
petulant  abuse,  the  infidel  principles,  or  the 
debauched  morals,  of  any  one  senator:  the 
senatorial  rank  should  consecrate  the  per- 
sons who  possess  it."  •  •  •  And  again,  al- 
luding to  our  religious  institutions,  he  says, 
M  If  you  have  courage  enough  publicly  to 
avow  a  primitive  seal  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  for  many  of  these  virtuous 
sentiments  and  wholesome  practices  of  our 
good  old  English  forefathers,  immediately 
some  trmvMtd  gentleman  steps  forth,  and 
flnicaUy  exclaims,  How  narrow-minded, 
how  illiberal,  how  unpbilosophical,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  such  antiquated  ideas  I 
Universal  libertinism  restrained  only  by 
pditieml  compliance  with  what  every  prater 
terms  vulgar  prejudice,  forms  the  wisdom 
of  these  large-minded,  liberal,  and  philoso- 
phical gentlemen.  •  •  •  But  how  is  this 
levity  to  be  shunned,  and  the  national 
character  restored  ?  Adversity  is  a  severe 
remedy  for  political  disease,  and  not  to 
be  wished  for  till  every  lenient  method  has 
failed.  A  radical  cure  may  be  effected,  •» 
nttoring  vtpew  fa  far  proper  m»dn  «/  erfu- 
emtiou.  Let  the  mind  be  early  habituated 
to  something  solid  for  the  employment  of 
its  energies;  let  it  be  supplied  with  food 
which  will  nourish  and  add  strength  and 
agility,  not  with  such  as  only  bloats,  or 
overloads  with  morbid  matter.  Let  the  on- 
corrupted  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth  im- 
bibe the  spirit,  the  virtue,  the  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  the  rational  love  of  liberty, 
which  exalted  the  polished  ancients  to  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  this  snblui 


sublunary 
itrophised 


Then,  having  aposl 
the  all-engrossing  topics  of  public  life,  he 
exclaims,  "  I  will  not  derogate  from  the 
glory  of  arms,  or  the  merit  of  political  con- 
flicts ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he  effects  a  du- 
rable and  substantial  good  to  society,  who 
successfully  labours  in  adding  to  the  per- 
ataaf  tmerit  of  a  rising  generation.  He 
sows  the  seeds  of  excellence,  which  may 
spring  up  in  a  happy  soil  to  aggrandise  a 
kingdom  ;  and  of  virtues,  which  may  in  fu- 
ture ages  bless  and  exalt  human  nature." — 
Another  experienced  writer  in  speaking  of 
legislative  interference,  appositely  says,  **  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  the  man 
of  a  thinking  mind,  that  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  universally  act  as  barriers 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  prescriptions  is,  **  hitherto 
shaft  thou  go,  but  no  farther.**  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  business  of  education  not  to  cramp 
bnt  to  guide  the  intellect.  Its  provini 
tends  to  the  inculcating  of  those  f 
mental  principles  upon  which  the  structure 
of  science  is  said  to  be  built ;  the  finishing 
of  the  structure  ought  to  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  individual  discretion.  To  the 
attainment  of  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry  is 
absolutely  essential.  A  man  may  as  well 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mases  of  an  en- 
tangled wood  in  fetters,  as  to  investigate 
the  vast  variety  of  intellectual  subjects,  with 
a  mind  trammelled  by  the  imperative  deei- 
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sious  of  human  institutions.  And  to  the  ' 
reducing  of  the  general  mind  to  this  de>  l 
grading  predicament,  do  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  in  matters  of  literature  | 
usually  tend.  They  lead  to  the  fostering  of ' 
prejudice,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  error. 
They  necessarily  keep  a  nation  stationary  in 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  repress  that  ex* 
pension  of  thought  which  is  the  parent  of 
excellence.  To  a  certain  degree  they  may  be 
productive  of  decided  and  powerful  effects ; 
but  the  uniformity  of  habit  and  character 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  ra- 
ther tends  to  lower  man  to  the  level  of  bru- 
tal  instinct,  than  to  raise  him  higher  in  the 
scale  of  the  intelligent  creation. In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  offer  the  following  ex- 
tract on  the  education  of  female*  i  "  In  the 
estimation  of  reason,  a  lovely  woman  cannot 
be  rendered  less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  her  talents ;  and  many  example*  may 
be  quoted  to  prove,  that  intellectual  at* 
tainments  are  so  for  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  feminine  graces,  that  they  confer 
upon  them  additional  attractions.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  not  domestic  accomplish- 
ments be  despised.  On  the  contrary,  let 
them  be  cultivated  with  the  most  diligent 
attention.  But  why  should  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  be  interdicted  to  any 
rational  creature,  who  has  an  opportunity 
and  who  entertains  a  wish  to  enter  it  1  and 
why  should  females  be  debarred  from  a 
source  of  elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful 
instruction  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  do- 
mestic habits  ?  The  conduct  of  learned 
ft—*'—  is  watched  with  an  evil  eye :  their 
foibles  are  magnified ;  their  errors  are  exag- 
gerated; and  whatever  faults  they  commit, 
are  laid  to  the  account  of  literature,  with 
the  candour  aud  good  sense  evinced  by  the 
self-complacent  ignorant,  who,  on  seeing 
a  man  executed  for  forgery,  ei  claimed! 
"  such  are  the  consequences  of  reading  and 
writing!**  When  we  consider  what  influ- 
ence the  female  sex  have  in  directing  the 
early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  ha- 
bit* of  his  future  life,  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  they  should  be  endowed  with  every 
species  of  knowledge  conveniently  within 
their  reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence 

to  good." Education  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  education  of  youth  was  strictly  at- 
tended to  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  minds  and  bodies  were 
improved  at  the  same  time;  their  minds 
by  every  necessary  branch  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  their  bodies  by  the 
manly  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
or  private  contests  and  trials  of  skill,  agi- 
lity, and  strength.  It  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Grecians,  to  make 
them  shine  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  at 
the  forum  and  the  public  games. — Oratory 
was  an  object  which  they  kept  constantly  in 
view ;  and  whatever  was  their  destination, 
they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
elocution  and  a  habit  of  fluent  reasoning. 
Laoedsc  mon  trained  her  hardy  sons  to  de- 
spise danger,  endure  fatigue,  and  seem  in- 
sensible of  pain — to  maintain  their  honour 
unstained,  to  lore  their  country,  and  hold 


in  contempt  riches,  and  all  that  train  of 
enervating  pleasures  which  are  the  com- 
panion* of  affluence. — So  far  all  this  was 
meritorious  in  a  high  degree ;  but  how  cir- 
cumscribed must  the  space  have  been  which 
was  then  allowed  for  intellectual  exertion, 
when  the  whole  world  of  science  was  a 
terra  incognita. 

BDULCOBATION.  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  separating,  purifying,  or  freeing  any 
substance  from  -the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  may  be  impregnated,  or  those  that 
may  be  left  adhering  to  it  after  any  opera- 
tion. 

EEL,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Jpodee,  of.  which 
the  common  species  are  very  long  lived,  vi- 
viparous, prolific,  and  torpid  in  winter; 
living  on  insects,  worms,  and  eggs  of  other 
fish.  In  some  respects  eels  resemble  rep- 
tiles, particularly  in  their  manner  of  moving 
by  a  serpentine  winding  of  the  body;  and 
they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  and  other 
food. 

EEL  -FOOT,  a  species  of  Coda*,  some- 
what resembling  an  eel,  but  shorter.  It  is 
sometimes  called  muMtela-Jtuoiattlie. 

EEI/-8PBAR,  a  forked  instrument  with 
throe  or  four  jagged  teeth,  used  for  catching 
eels. 

EFFECT,  the  consequence  of  a  cause, 


limple  and  visible,  sometimes 
complicated  ana  invisible,  but  always  simul- 
taneous with  the  cause. The  word  effect* 

signify  personal  or  movable  goods. 

EFFECTIVE,  in  military  language,  an 
epithet  for  a  body  of  men  that  are  fit  for 
service :  as  30,000  effective  men. 

EFFEMINACY,  that  weakness,  deli- 
eacy,  and  indulgence  in  womanish  plea- 
sures which  are  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  which  in  men  are  deemed  a 
reproach. 

EFFETE,  barren.  An  animal  becomes 
effete  by  losing  the  power  of  conception : 
the  earth  may  oe  rendered  so  by  drought, 
or  by  exhaustion  of  fertility. 

BFFERVES  CENCE.  in  a  general  sense, 
signifies  a  slight  degree  of  ebullition  in  li- 
quors exposed  to  a  due  degree  of  heat ;  but 
chemist*  apply  it  to  that  commotion  ex- 
cited in  various  fluids,  either  by  the  mixture 
of  fluids  with  others  of  a  different  nature, 
or  by  mixing  them  with  salts  or  powders  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  effervescence  of  a  car- 
bonate with  nitric  acid. 

EFFICIENT,  producing  the  effect  in- 
tended.  The  efficient  cause  is  that  which 
produces ;  the  Jtnal  cauee  is  that  for  which 
it  is  produced. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  in  chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  small  white 
threads,  resembling  the  sublimated  matter 
called  flowers,  on  the  surface  of  certain 
substances  :  this  is  sometimes  called  a  sa- 
lts* vegetation.  An  efflorescence  is  also 
often  seen  on  salt  butter,  or  on  walls  form- 
ed with  plaster.  The  word  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  conversion  of  any  body  into  a 
dry  powder,  or  white  dust,  as  in  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 
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BFFLTJ'VIA,  the  small  particles  perpe- 
tually flowing  out  of  mixed  bodies  in  the 
form  of  vapours,  which  are  sometime*  visi- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  smoke  or  steam ;  and 
sometimes  not  perceptible,  as  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  putrefying  animal  or  ve- 
getable substance*.  Malignant  effluvia  are 
assigned,  by  physicians,  as  the  cause  of  the 
plague  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

EFT,  in  loology,  Lacerta  vulgaris,  the 
common  lisard,  called  also.  In  several  parts 


of  the  kingdom,  the  newt,  or  evet. 

BBFU'SION,  in  surgery,  the  escape  of 
but  fluid  out  of  the  vesset  or  viscus  natu- 
rally containing  it ;  also  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids. 

BOG,  a  body  formed  in  the  females  of 
fowls,  Ac,  containing  an  embryo,  or  germ 
of  the  same  species,  under  a  cortical  surface 
or  shell ;  which  shell  becomes  more  brittle 
by  being  exposed  to  a  dry  heat.  It  is  lined 
everywhere  with  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  dividing  at,  or  very  near,  the  obtuse 
end  of  the  egg,  forms  a  small  bag  where  only 
air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  eggs,  this 
follicus  appear*  very  little,  but  becomes 
larger  when  the  egg  is  kept.  Within  this 
are  contained  the  mlbuuten,  or  white,  and 
the  viteUms,  or  yolk.  The  animal  in  the  egg 
is  Ant  nourished  by  the  albumen ;  and  when 
this  is  consumed,  by  the  vitellus,  as  with 
milk.— Most  insect*  are  oviparous.— The 
tf^»  of  fish  and  some  other  animal*  are 
united  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  called 

spawn. The  quantity  of  eggs  consumed 

in  England  appears  almost  incredible.  In- 
dependently of  the  home  produce,  which  is 
the  Dumber  of  eggs  annually  im- 


eggs  i 
ported  from  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
contii 
lion*. 


continent,  is  upon  an  average  about  66  mil- 


r  parts 
about ( 


BGG'-PLANT.  in  botany,  the  Bolamum 
melongna  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 

EGLANTINE,  in  botany,  the Jtoaa  rubi- 
gin—a,  or  sweet  briar. 

B'GRBT.  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  which  there  are  two,  the 
great  and  the  UttU  egret. 

EIDER-DOWN,  the  soft  feathers  of  the 

eider-duck,  which  are  much  esteemed. 

Eider-duck*  build  their  nests  among  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  the  female  line*  them 
with  fine  feathers  plucked  from  her  breast. 
This  being  collected,  forms  the  rider-down. 

EJECTMENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  action 
which  lies  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of 
land  from  which  the  owner  has  been  eject- 
ed, and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may  be 
brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for 
rent  to  arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term ; 
also  by  the  lessee  for  years,  who  has  been 
ejected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

EKBBERG'ITE,  a  mineral  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  teapolite. 

ELAR'ORATE,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
great  care,  diligence,  Ac,  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  performance. 

ELJKAG'NU8,  or  Dutch-myrtle,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria-monogwnia  class,  the  characters 
of  which  are,  that  it  has  no  flower-petals, 


and  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  obtuse,  and 
smooth  drupe,  including  an  oblong  kernel 
or  nut. 

ELXOCAR'PUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  utonogunia  class  of  trees,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  five-leaved  perianthium ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  jagged  torn  pe- 
tals, of  the  length  of  the  cup ;  the  fruit  is  a 
roundish  drupe ;  and  the  seed  a  crisp  sphe- 
rical nucleus. 

EL.EOM'ELI,  a  gum  which  drops  from 
the  olive-trees  iu  Svria.  It  is  thicker  than 
honey,  and  of  an  oily  nature. 

ELA'OLITE,  called  also  fellstei*,  a  mi- 
neral more  or  less  translucent,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  having  a  crystaline  structure, 
and  varying  in  its  colour  from  greenish  blue 
to  flesh  red. 

ELA8TITITT,  or  ELASTIC  FORCE, 
that  inherent  property  of  bodiea  by  which 
they  restore  themselves  to  their  former 
figure,  after  any  external  pressure  or  tension, 
very  observable  in  a  bent  bow,  steel  springs, 
and  the  like.  Aperfeetlu  elastic  body,  is 
that  which  restores  itself  with  the  same 
force  wherewith  it  waa  bent,  or  depressed ; 
those  which  do  not  restore  themselves  with 
exactly  the  same  force,  being  called  im- 
perfectlw  elastic  bodies.  The  air  is  elastic ; 
vapour*  are  elastic;  and  when  the  force 
compressing  them  is  removed,  they  instantly 
expand  or  dilate,  and  recover  their  former 
state.  Elasticity,  indeed,  seems  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  densities  of  bodies ; 
for  the  more  metals  are  hammered,  the  more 
elastic  they  become. 

ELATER,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  four 
winged  flies  of  the  order  coleopterm,  the 
body  of  which  is  oblong,  and  the  antennae 
setaceous ;  and  when  toe  insect  is  laid  on 
its  hack,  it  leaps  with  great  agility. 

RLATE'RIUM,  a  substance  deposited 
from  the  very  acrid  juice  of  the  Momerdica 
elmterium,  or  wild  cucumber.  It  is  in  thin 
cakes,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  bitter  taste. 


nd  is  a  powerful  cathartic 
EL'ATIN,  the  at 


live  principle  of  the  ela- 
terium,  from  which  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  cathartic  power. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture  of  the 
cubitus  and  radius;  or  the  outer  angle  made 

by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm. Elbow, 

in  architecture,  a  term  used  for  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall,  building,  road,  Ac,  which 
divides  it  from  its  right  line. 

ELDER,  a  person  advanced  in  life,  and 
who,  on  account  of  bis  age  and  experience, 
is  selected  to  fill  some  important  office.  In 
Jewish  history,  the  elder  $  were  persons  the 
most  considerable  for  age,  experience,  and 
wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were  the  seventy  men 
whom  Moses  associated  to  himself  in  toe  go- 
vernment of  his  people :  such  also  were  those 
who  afterwards  held  the  first  rank  in  the  sy- 


lagbgtie,  as  presidents.  In  the  first  Christian 
hurches,  elders  were  persons  who  enjoyed 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the 
word  includes  apostles,  pastors,  presbyters, 
bishops,  or  overseers :  hence  the  first  coun- 
cils of  the  Christians  were  called  pretbu- 
teria,  or  councils  of  elder*.  In  the  modern 
presbytcrian  churches,  elder*  are  officers 
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who  with  the  minister*  and  deacons,  com* 
pose  the  sessions  of  the  kirk,  and  have  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  regulate  matters  of 
religion  and  discipline. 

EL  DEB,  a  tree  or  genus  of  trees,  the 
Samxbwou,  of  several  species.  Some  bear 
black,  some  white,  and  others  red  berries. 
The  stem  and  branches  contain  a  soft 
pith. 

RLEAT1C,  an  epithet  given  to  a  certain 
sect  of  philosophers,  so  ceiled  from  Elea,  a 
town  of  the  Lueani,  where  most  of  iu  cele- 
brated teachers  were  born. 

ELECAMPANE,  in  botany,  the  iBaJe,  a 
genu  of  plants,  of  many  species.  The 
common  elecampane  has  a  perennial,  thick, 
branching  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  sudorific  and  expectorant. 

ELECT,  in  theology,  anon*  Calvinists, 
a  term  for  those  whom  they  believe  God 
has  chosen,  or  predestinated  to  be  saved. 
— — Elect,  in  matters  of  polity,  signifies 
chosen,  but  not  inaugurated.  Thus  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  before  his  predeces- 
sor's mayoralty  ia  expired,  ia  called  the  lord 


ELECTION,  the  act  of  choosing  a  per- 
son  to  All  an  office  or  employment,  oy  any 
manifestation  of  preference ;  and  is  applic- 
able to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  takes  place  within  every  seven 
years ;  to  the  choice  of  parish  officers,  an- 
nually ;  and  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  societies.  Sometimes  it  is  practised 
by  show  of  hands;  sometimes  by  ballot, 
and  at  others,  by  every  elector  giving  his 
'  1y,  with  an  oath  in  regard  to 
integrity.— —Election  is  also 
the  state  of  a  person  who  is  left  to  his  own 
free  will,  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another, 

which  he  pleases. Election,  in  theology, 

divine  choice,  by  which  personal  according 
to  the  calviuistie  creed,  are  distinguished 
as  objects  for  salvation  by  the  special  grace 
of  God,  without  reference  to  their  good  or 
bad  deeds. 

ELECTIVE,  dependent  on  choice,  as  an 
elective monarchy:  opposed  to  hereditary. 

ELECTORATE,  the  dignity  or  territory 
of  an  elector  in  the  German  empire. 

ELECTOR,  in  law,  any  one  who  has  the 
right  of  giving  his  vote  at  an  election,  par- 
ticularly at  an  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament.  Elector,  in  political  history,  the 

title  of  such  German  princes  as  formerly 
had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany. 

ELECTRIC,  a  term  for  any  substance 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  either  by  friction  or  otherwise, 
and  of  restating  the  passage  of  it  from  one 
body  to  another.  Hence  an  electric  is  call- 
ed a  non-conductor. Electric  Fluid,  a 

fine  rare  fluid,  supposed  to  issue  from  and 
surround  electrical  bodies. 

ELECTRI'  CITT,  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
tremely subtile  thud,  in  general  invisible ; 
but  which  appears  to  be  diffused  through 
most  bodies ;  is  remarkable  for  tbe  rapidity 
of  iu  motion,  and  discovers  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  agent*  in  nature.  The 
name  is  derived  from  dectram,  (amber,)  a 


substance  the  attractive  power  of  which 
was  observed  at  least  six  hundred  rears  be- 
fore the  Christian  era :  electricity,  however, 
scarcely  became  a  distinct  object  in  science 
before  the  commencement  of  the  'seven- 
teenth century,  when  a  book,  containing 
accounts  of  several  electrical  experiments, 
was  written  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert ;  and  it 
ia  only  since  the  year  1744,  when  tbe  Ley  dm 
phial  was  discovered,  that  it  has  advanced 
with  any  considerable  rapidity.  Prom  that 
time,  however,  electricity  became  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  conversation,  and,  as  a  sci- 
ence, it  advanced  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  auspices  of  Franklin,  Priestley,  and 
others.  The  earth,  and  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  an  exceedingly 
elastic  invisible  fluid,  called  the  electric 
fluid.  This  certain  quantity  belonging  to 
all  bodies  may  be  called  their  natural  share ; 
and  which  of  itself,  in  its  dormant  state, 
produces  no  sensible  effect ;  but  as  soon  as 
tbe  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  sur- 
face of  any  substance  becomes  possessed  of 
more  than  its  natural  share,  it  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
other  remarkable  effects  are  produced  ac- 
cording to  tbe  quantity  of  excitation. — Bo- 
dies capable  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
the  electric  fluid  are  impervious  to  its  pow- 
er, and  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  excited,  so  are  they  less  pervious; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
more  pervious  are  less  capable  of  excita- 
tion. They  are  called  electric*,  or  sea- 
conductor*,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
electricity,  and  on  that  account  called  con- 
ductors. To  the  class  of  electrics  belong 
resins,  bitumens,  glass,  dry  animal  sub- 
stances, feathers,  paper,  white  sugar,  oils, 
chocolate,  Ac  Substances  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  excited  by  friction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  electric  appearances  of  attract- 
ing and  repelling  light  bodies,  and  emitting 
■parks  or  flashes  of  light,  attended  with  a 
sharp  snapping  sound;  and  such  is  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  fluid  in  motion, 
that  no  perceptible  space  of  time  is  required 
for  its  passage  to  any  known  distance.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  light- 
ning is  the  rapid  motion  of  vast  masses  of 
the  electric  matter,  and  thunder  is  the 
noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  lightning. 
Metallic  points  silently  attract  electricity 
from  the  bodies  charged  with  it ;  hence  the 
use  of  pointed  conductors  to  secure  build- 
ings from  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  au- 
rora barcalie,  or  northern  lights,  are  (as  we 
have  observed)  the  effects  of  the  electric 


fluid  passing  through  highly 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  earthquakes, 
whirlwinds,  and  water-spouts  are  generally 
accompanied   with,   and  dependent  upon 
electrical  phenomena.— —Among  tbe  nu- 
merous philosophic  enquirers  on  this  inte- 
'  resting  subject,  the  nature  of  which  is  daily 
further  illustrated  by  tbe  experiments  of 
|  scientific  men,  none  have  given  it  more  at- 
'  teution,  or  have  more  systematically  deve- 
I  loped  iu  causes  and  effects,  than  Professor 
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Faraday,  whose  aeries  of  experiment*,  ' 
which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
during  the  last  year,  are  an  honourable  ex- 
ample of  persevering  industry  in  the  cause 
of  science.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  enter  at  large  into  this  or  any 
other  science ;  but  we  are  desirous,  when 
we  cannot  do  more,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  to 
render  honour  where  honour  is  due.  We 
will  therefore  now  dismiss  the  article,  by 
referring  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Pe- 
riodicals generally,  for  further  details.  But 
there  is  something  so  singular  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  M  electrical  lady," 
authenticated  by  a  respectable  physician 
who  communicated  it  to  the  editor  of  "  Sil- 
liman's  Journal,"  in  which  it  recently  ap- 
peared, that  we  insert  it  as  a  curiosity.  lie 
states,  "  that  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  28th, 
during  a  somewhat  extraordinary  display  of 
northern  lights,  the  person  in  question  be- 
came so  highly  charged  with  electricity,  as 
to  give  out  rivid  electrical  sparks  from  the 
end  of  each  finger  to  the  face  of  each  of  the 
company  present.  This  did  not  cease  with 
the  heavenly  phenomenon,  but  continued 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  she 
was  constantly  charged,  and  giving  off  elec- 
trical sparks  to  every  conductor  she  ap- 
proached; so  that  she  could  not  touch  the 
stove,  nor  any  metallic  utensils,  without 
first  giving  off  an  electrical  spark,  with  the 
consequent  twinge.  The  state  most  fa- 
vourable to  this  phenomenon  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  about  80  deg.  Pahrenheit,  mode- 
rate exercise,  and  social  enjoyment.  It 
disappeared  in  any  atmosphere  approach- 
ing sero,  and  under  the  debilitating  effects 
of  fear.  When  seated  by  the  stove,  read- 
ing, with  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  she 
gave  out  sparks  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
a  minute ;  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  spark  that  could  be  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  passed  every  second !  8he 
could  charge  others  in  the  same  way,  when 
insulated,  who  could  then  give  sparks  to 
others.  To  make  it  satisfactory  that  her 
dress  did  not  produce  it,  it  was  changed  to 
cotton  and  woollen,  without  altering  the 
phenomenon.  The  lady  is  about  thirty,  of 
sedentary  pursuit*,  and  delicate  stale  of 
health." 

ELECTRTCIAN,  a  person  versed  In  elec- 
tricity, and  who  has  scientifically  investi- 
gated its  properties  by  observation  and  ex- 
periments. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE,  an  instra- 
ment  or  apparatus  contrived  for  rubbing 

*    -  •           *        *  *        and  for 

surround- 
There  are  various  kinds ;  but 
the  cylindrical  machine  b  in  most  common 
use.  This  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  fix- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  turned 
with  a  winch ;  a  cushion,  supported  by  a 
glass  pillar,  and  having  a  piece  of  silk  which 
comes  between  it  and  the  cylinder:  and  a 
tube,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar,  which  is  < 
called  the  prime  conductor,  or  simply  the 
conductor. EUctrical  rubber,  a  part  of 


ment  or  apparatus  contrived  for  i 
electrics  and  conductors  together,  i 
collecting  the  electric  fluid  from  sui 


the  electrical  apparatus,  consisting  of  black 
oiled  silk,  which  serves  to  aid  the  friction 

in    the    electrical   machine. Electrical 

$hork,  the  sudden  explosion  between  the 
opposite  tides  of  a  charged  electric 

ELECTRICAL-EEL,  in  ichthyology,  the 
Cywutotus  eUctrieus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  so 
called  from  its  power  of  producing  an  elec- 
trical shock  whenever  it  is  touched.  By 
this  power  it  stupifies,  and  then  seines, 
such  animals  as  venture  to  approach  it. 
— The  properties  and  habits  of  the  elec- 
trical eel  have  lately  more  particularly 
come  under  the  notice  of  scientific  men, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  having  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  Amazon 
river,  and  exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  London.  "  On  October  28," 
says  the  Jtketutuu,  "  Professor  Faraday, 
in  the  presence  of  Professors  DanieU, 
Owen,  Wheat  stone,  and  others,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  it  the  electric  spark; 
and  one  of  the  party,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  grasp  the  creature  with  both  hands,  had 
his  curiosity  satisfied  with  a  shock,  which, 
if  he  were  befo™  incredulous,  must  have 
most  effectually  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  electric  properties  of  the  animaL  The 
electricity  appears  to  be  of  the  most  in- 
tense character,  beinr  communicated  bv 
simply  immersing  the  bands  in  the  vessel 
of  water  containing  the  eel.  By  one  shock, 
not  only  was  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
deflected,  but  chemical  action  and  mag- 
netic induction  obtained." — This  specimen 
of  the  Gymnotua  eleetrieut  having  been  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Bradley,  he 
has  favoured  the  public  with  an  interesting 
account  of  its  habits,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Magarin*  of  Natural  Hitttny,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  when  the  eel  is  eager 
for  food,  it  swallows  it  without  giving  it  a 
shock ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  moment  of  seising  a  fish,  the  eel 
discharges  its  electricity  through  the  water, 
since  a  shock  has  been  perceived  by  a  per- 
son at  that  moment  having  his  hands  im- 
mersed hi  the  tub  in  which  the  eel  is  kept. 
If  the  GpmuotuM  do  not  see  the  small  fish, 
he  appears  to  be  aware  of  its  presence,  and 
seeks  it ;  and  during  the  motions  of  the 
two  animals,  if  the  fish  happen  to  touch 
the  eel,  it  generally  receives  a  shock  that 
paralyses  it,  causing  the  victim  to  float, 
belly  upwards,  on  the  surface,  till  it  is  no- 
ticed by  the  eel,  who  instantly  swallows  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Faraday, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  animaL  its 
electric  power  is  identical  with  common 
electricity,  though  more  readily  developed. 
And  it  has  been  further  remarked,  that 
whilst  the  hinder  parts  were  negatively 
electrified,  the  head  and  neck  were  posi- 
tively so;  and  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  as 
well  as  an  elevation  of  temperature,  were 
elicited. 

ELECTRO  CHEMISTRY,  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  in  effecting  chemical  changes. 

A  powerful   electro-chemical    battery 

has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Clarke,  at 
the  Gallery  of  Science,  Lowther  Arcade, 
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London,  by  which  the  moit  surprising  ef- 
fect* are  produced.  It  rapidly  fuses  a 
copper  rod,  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; yet,  notwithstanding  each  interne 
power,  the  experimenter  holds  the  con- 
ducting wire*  in  each  hand,  evidently  with- 
out receiving  any  shock*  from  the  battery. 

ELECTRO  MAGNET18M.  that  branch 
of  electric  science  which  shew*  the  agency 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  in  communi- 
cating to  certain  substances  magnetic  pro- 
perties. Thus  we  speak  of  tUctn-wiagnetic 
phenomena  in  the  atmosphere,  Ac 

ELECTROMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  determining  its  quality. 

ELECTRO-MOTION,  the  motion  or 
passing  of  electricity  from  one  metal  to  ano- 
ther, by  the  attraction  of  one  metal  plate  in 
contact  with  another.  That  which  produ- 
ces  electro-motion  is  called  the  eUctr*- 


ELECTROMOTOR,  an  apparatus  so 
called  by  Volt*;  a  mover  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

BLBCTRO-NEG'ATTVE,  repelled  by  bo- 
dice negatively  electrified,  and  attracted  by 

those  positively  electrified. Electro-peei- 

fke,  attracted  by  bodies  negatively  electri- 
fied, or  by  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic 

"TSEcTROPHOR,  or  ELECTROPHO- 
RUS,  a  kind  of  substitute  for  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  •  resinous  electric  and  the  other 
metallic. 

ELECTROTYPE,  [See  Voltaic  E». 
smAviaa,  for  a  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
ceases  employed  in  this  new  and  interest- 
insT  branch  of  science.] 

ELECTRUM,  in  mineralogy,  an  argen- 
tiferous gold  ore,  of  a  pale  brass  yellow 


Also  Amber,  [which  see.] 
ELBCTUART,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  composed  of  powders,  or  other  in- 
gredients, incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
syrup,  Ac 

ELEBMOBTNARY,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  use  and  management  of 
charitable  donations,  whether  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  sick,  or  appropri- 
ated to  education.  A  hospital  founded  by 
charity  b  an  eletmoawaary  institution  for 
the  sick  ;  a  college  founded  by  donations  is 
also  eUematfnaiy ;  and  so  is  the  corpora, 
tion  which  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  such 
institutions. 

ELEGANCE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that 
which  pleases  by  its  symmetry,  purity,  or 
beauty;  and  is  select,  as  distinguished  from 

what  n  common. In  literature,  eUgancc 

«/  Mmmtitiom  consists  in  well  chosen  words 
and  phrases,  arranged  in  an  appropriate 
and  nappy  manner.  It  implies  neatness, 
parity,  and  perspicuous  arrangement;  a 
style  calculated  to  please  a  delicate  taste, 
rather  than  to  excite  admiration  or  strong 
feenur.-^— In  speaking,  it  includes  propri- 
ety of  diction  and  rich  expressions  with 

gracefulness  of  action. In  painting,  it 

implies  a  certain  manner  which  embel- 
lishes and  heightens  objects ;  as  in  Corre- 
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gio,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects 
as  to  justness  of  design,  there  is  an  elegance 
even  in  the  manner  of  the  design  itself,  as 

well  as  in  the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  4c. 

In  architecture,  elegance  consists  in  the  due 
symmetry  and  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
an  edifice,  or  in  regular  proportions  and 
arrangement.— It  is  also  applied  to  vari- 
ous works  of  art  or  nature  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  form,  Ac. 

ELEGIT,  in  law,  a  writ  of  execution, 
which  lies  for  a  person  who  has  recovered 
debt  or  damages ;  or  upon  a  recognisance 
in  any  court,  against  a  defendant  that  is 
not  able  in  his  goods  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

EL'EGY,  a  mournful  and  plaintive  kind 
of  poem.  The  principal  writers  of  elegiac 
verse  among  the  Latins,  were  Propertius, 
Ovid,  and  Tibullus;  the  chief  writers  of 
elegy  among  the  Greeks,  were  Callimachus, 
Parthenius,  and  Euphorion. 

EL'EMENT,  in  physiology,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  original  component  parts  of 
bodies,  or  those  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolvable.  In  the  ancient  and 
still  popular  sense  of  the  word,  the  ele- 
ments are  understood  to  be  four  in  num- 
ber; namely,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water; 
but  by  the  researches  of  modern  science 
it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  earth  is  a  com- 
pound of  many  earths ;  air,  a  compound 
of  at  least  two  gases ;  water,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  fire,  only 
the  extrication  of  light  and  heat  during 
combustion.  Modern  chemistry  has,  in 
fact,  determined  that  an  clement  is  mere- 
ly the  last  result  of  chemical  analysis,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any 

means  now  employed. Element »,  in  a 

figurative  sense,  is  used  for  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  any  art  or  science,  as 

"  Euclid's  Elements,"  Ac. Element;  in 

divinity,  the  bread  and  wine  prepared  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EL' EMI,  a  resin,  of  a  strong  aromatic 
odour  and  a  hot  spicy  taste,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  through  the  bark  of 
the  Amjrru  elem(fera,  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
of  South  America.  The  crystaline  resin  of 
elemi  is  called  elemine,  and  is  used  in 
making  lacquer. 

ELEMENTARY,  an  epithet  expressive 
of  that  which  is  uncomponnded,  or  having 
only  one  principle  or  constituent  part.  It 
also  denote*  rndimental,  or  initiatory;  as, 
an  elementary  treatise. 

BLEN'CHUS,  in  logic,  a  sophism,  or 
fallacious  argument,  which  deceives  the 
hearer  under  the  appearance  of  truth. 

EL'EPHANT,  the  largest,  strongest, and 
most  sagacious  of  all  quadrupeds.  The 
form  of  this  animal  is  altogether  awkward ; 
the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  small,  and  the 
ears  large  and  pendulous;  the  body  is 
thick,  and  the  back  much  arched ;  but  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
elephant  is  his  trunk  or  proboscis,  by  which 
he  conveys  food  and  drink  to  his  mouth. 
The  eyes  are  small  and  the  feet  short, 
round,  clumsy,  and  distinguishable  only  by 
the  toes.    The  trunk  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
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muscular  tube,  extending  from  the  upper 
Jaw,  and  U  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  It  is 
of  such  •trengtb  m  to  be  capable  of  break- 


ing off  large  branches  from  trees,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  endowed  with  such  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  that  it  can  grasp  the 
smallest  object.  The  two  large  tusks  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  extremely  hard : 
the  bony  substance  of  these  is  called  irory. 
The  disposition  of  the  elephant  is  gentle, 
and  his  manners  social;  hence  they  are 
seldom  seen  except  in  troops.  In  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  the  males,  who  are 
furnished  with  the  largest  tusks,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head,  and  are  the  first  to  face 
every  danger.  In  Abyssinia,  they  are  pur- 
sued by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  two  men,  perfectly  naked, 
mount  the  same  horse ;  the  hindcrmost  is 
armed  with  a  broadsword,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  elephants,  and 
having  singled  out  oue,  they  irritdte  him  to 
attack  them,  when  they  nde  up  close  to 
him,  and  the  armed  man  slips  from  the 
horse  on  the  off  side,  and,  whilst  the  ele- 

Ehanf s  attention  is  engaged  with  the 
one,  he  divides  the  tendons  of  bis  foot 
with  a  single  blow,  and  thus  disables  him, 
when  he  is  dispatched  by  lances.  The 
Hottentots  in  South  Africa  bunt  and  shoot 
them.  They  are  oftener,  however,  taken 
alive  in  pitfalls,  or  are  driven  into  enclo- 
sures; and  when  gradually  brought  into 
subjection,  by  caresses  and  kind  treatment, 
they  become  the  most  geutle  and  obedient 
of  all  domestic  animals.  To  keep  an  ele- 
phant in  full  vigour,  he  requires  daily  about 
a  hundred  pounds  of  rice,  either  raw  or 
boiled,  besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him, 
and  about  forty  gallons  of  water  as  drink. 
—We  learn,  in  ancient  history,  that  ele- 
phants were  first  used  in  war  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  at 
least  there  is  no  mention  of  them  before. 
They  carried  upon  their  backs  large  towers, 
containing  from  ten  to  thirty  soldiers,  who 
threw  missive  weapons  from  thence  upon 
the  enemy,  being  themselves  secured  within 
their  wooden  walls;  while  the  animals 
did  great  execution,  by  terrifying,  tearing 
and  trampling  down  both  horses  and  men. 
ELEPHANT-BEETLE,  in  entomology, 
a  large  species  of  gceroteas,  or  beetle, 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  covered 
with  a  hard  black  shell;  is  nearly  four 
inches  long ;  and  has  a  proboscis  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  a  specie,  of  le- 
prosy, which  derives  its  name  from  the 
skin  being  covered  with  incrustations  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  the  legs  swell- 
ing to  an  immense  site.  It  is  a  direful 
chronic  disease,  and  regarded  as  conta- 
gious. 

ELEPHANTINE,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  books  wherein 
were  registered  the  transactions  of  the  se- 
nate and  magistrates  of  Rome,  of  the  em- 
perors or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of 
the  provincial  magistrates,  the  births  and 


classes  of  the  people,  and  other  things  re- 
lating to  the  census.  They  were  so  called, 
perhaps,  as  being  made  of  ivory. 

ELEVATION,  in  its  primary  sense,  de- 
notes exaltation ;  the  act  of  raising  from  a 
lower  place  to  a  higher;  or,  figuratively, 
the  act  of  exalting  in  rank ;  as,  the  eUvm- 
tio*  of  a  man  to  a  throne. In  architec- 
ture, an  orthographic  or  upright  draught  of 
a  building. Elevation,  in  astronomy,  al- 
titude ;  the  height  of  the  equator,  pole,  or 
stars,  Ac,  above  the  horixon. — In  gunnery, 
the  angle  which  the  chace  of  a  cannon  or 
mortar  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
ton.-^—Elirmtion  */  the  H—t,  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest's 
raising  the  host  above  his  head  for  the 
people  to  adore. 

ELEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  which  serve  to  raise  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong ;  as 
the  elevator  of  the  external  ear,  the  epi- 
glottis, &c 

EL'EVATORT,  in  surgery,  an  instal- 
ling, for  raising  de- 


ment i 


.  in  trepanning. 


pressed  or  fractured  parts  of  the  skull. 

ELEUS1N1A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  festival  in  nonour 
of  Ceres,  kent  every  fourth  year  by  the  Ce- 
leans  and  Pniliasians,  and  every  fifth  year 
by  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  Parrha- 
sians  and  Cretans,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough  of 
Attica.  It  was  transferred  from  thence  to 
Rome  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  Kit*- 
tinta  was  the  most  celebrated  and  mysteri- 
ous solemnity  of  any  in  Greece,  and  often 
called  by  way  of  eminence  mpHtria,  The 
mysteries  were  of  two  kinds,  the  greater 
and  the  less ;  the  less  were  preparatory  to 
""*  ...  of  a  s  " 


the  greater. 


i  solemn 


They 
representation  or  what  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  the  regions  of  Elysium  and  Tarta- 
rus ;  and  their  chief  design  was,  by  sen- 
sible means,  to  spread  among  the  people  a 
conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. To  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  that  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  The  person  who 
presided  at  these  rites  was  called  Hiero- 
phantes,  or  the  revealer  of  holy  truths. 

ELEUTHE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Platsea,  in  memory  of 
the  defeat  of  Mardonius,  the  general  of 
Xerxes;  and  in  honour  of  those  who  gal- 
lantly sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year, 
when  prises  were  contended  for. 

ELF.  a  term  now  almost  obsolete,  but 
formerly  used  to  denote  a  fairy,  or  hobgob- 
lin; an  imaginary  being,  the  creature  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  craft. 

ELF-ARROWS,  a  name  given  to  flints 
in  the  shape  of  arrow-heads,  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  be  shot  by  fairies.  They  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  wea- 
pon •  of  offence  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  a  collection  of 
splendid  basso-relievos  and  fragments  of 
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I  statuary,  which  were  brought  from  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  to  England,  in  1814, 
by  Lord  Elgin,  (hence  the  name).  They 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  haras 
been  purchased  by  government  Cor  35,000/. 
They  are  unquestionably  wme  of  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  offer  the  richest 
field  for  study. 

ELIMINATION,  the  ejection  of  super- 
fluous matter  from  organised  bodies. 

ELIQUATION,  in  metallurgy,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  parts  of  mixed  bo- 
dies, by  the  different  degrees  of  Are  re- 
quired to  melt  them. 

ELI"8ION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off 
or  suppressing  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or  measure, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
as,  f  A'  entmmguined  Jteld, 

ELIX'IH,  in  medicine,  a  compound  tinc- 
ture, extracted  from  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients. 

ELK,  a  quadruped  of  the  cervine  genus. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  and  is 
found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe, 


ELL,  a  measure  of  different  lengths  in 
different  countries ;  but  those  mostly  used 
in  England  are  the  English  and  Flemish 
ells ;  the  former,  three  feet  nine  inches,  or 
one  yard  and  a  quarter;  and  the  latter  only 
twenty-seven  inches,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELLIP'SIS,  in  geometry,  an  oval,  or 
curve  line  returning  into  itself,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane 
cutting  both  its  sides,  but  not  parallel  to 
the  base. In  grammar,  a  figure  of  syn- 
tax, bv  which  one  or  more  words  are  omit- 
ted, which  the  reader  may  supply ;  as,  the 
horse  I  rode,  for  the  horse  wkiek  I  rode. 
— —  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  where- 
by the  orator,  through  excessive  emotion, 
passes  over  many  things,  which,  had  he 
been  cool,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 

ELLIPSOID,  in  geometry,  an  elliptical 
spheroid,  being  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 

ELM,  in  botany,  Ulmms,  a  forest  tree  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  serviceable  where  it  may  lie  continu- 
ally dry  or  wet,  in  extremes.  Accordingly, 
it  is  proper  for  water-works,  mills,  pumps, 
aqueducts,  and  ship-planks  beneath  the 
water  lines.  It  is  also  used  for  naves  of 
wheels,  handles  for  single  saws,  axle-trees, 
and  the  like.  The  elm  u  common  in  Great 
Britain,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  About 
twenty  species  are  known,  all  Inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

ELMO'S  PI  RE,  St.;  an  appearance 
caused  by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere : 
it  is  often  seen  playing  about  the  masts 

and  rigging  of  ships. In  explanation  of 

this  curious  phenomenon,  we  submit  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  W.  Traill, 
Esq.,  Kirkwall,  to  Professor  Traill,  dated 
May  16, 1837,  describing  its  appearance  at 
Orkney.  "  On  Sunday,  Peb.  19,  1837,  in  a 
tremendous  gale,  my  large  boat  sunk,  and 
it  waa  late  on  Tuesday  night  before  we 


could  get  her  up  and  drawn  to  the  shore, 
after  which  we  bad  to  wait  till  three  o'clock 
next  morning  till  the  tide  ebbed  from  her ; 
she  was  during  this  time  attached  to  the 
shore  by  an  iron  chain,  about  30  fathoms 
long,  which  did  not  touch  the  water,  when, 


to  my  astc 
blood-red  1 


extending  along  the  shore 
30  Csthoms  broad  and  100  fa- 
thoms long,  commencing  at  the  chain  and 
stretching  along  the  shore  and  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  which  was  E.SE., 
the  wind  being  N.N  vY.  at  the  time.  The 
flame  remained  about  ten  seconds,  and  oc- 
curred four  times  in  about  two  minutes. 
Whilst  I  was  wondering  not  a  little,  the 
boatmen  who,  to  the  number  of  33  or 
30,  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
weather,  came  running  down  apparently 
alarmed,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
any  thing  like  this  before.  I  was  about  to 
reply,  when  I  observed  their  eyes  directed 
upwards,  and  found  they  were  attracted  by 
a  most  splendid  appearance  at  the  boat. 
The  whole  mast  was  illuminated,  and  from 
the  iron  spike  at  the  summit,  a  flame  of 
one  foot  long  was  pointed  to  the  N.N W., 
from  which  a  thunder-cloud  was  rapidlv 
coming.  The  cloud  approached,  which 
was  accompanied  bv  thunder  and  hail  -,  the 
flame  increased,  ana  followed  the  course  of 
the  cloud  till  it  was  immediately  above, 
when  it  arrived  at  the  length  of  nearly 
three  feet,  after  which  it  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, still  pointing  to  the  cloud,  ss  it  was 
borne  rapidly  on  to  8.8B.  The  whole 
lasted  about  four  minutes,  and  had  a  most 
splendid  appearance." 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  consists  of 
elegance,  composition,  and  dignity:  the 
first  comprehends  the  purity  and  perspi- 
cuity of  a  language,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  elocution ;  the  second  ranges  the  words 
in  proper  order ;  and  the  last  adds  the  or- 
naments of  tropes  and  figures,  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  whole.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  musical  cadence  or  intonation, 
to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

ELONGATION,  in  astronomy,  the  re- 
moval of  a  planet  to  the  farthest  distance 
it  can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  speaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
the  arch  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween either  of  these  planets  and  the  sun, 
being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet 

from  the  sun. KUmaation,  in  surgery, 

an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by  the 
extension  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  be- 
yond its  natural  dimensions. 

ELO  PEMBNT,  in  law,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  to  go 
and  live  with  an  adulterer.  In  common 
acceptation,  the  secret  departure  of  anv 
female  with  her  lover,  either  to  be  married 
or  to  live  together  illicitly. 

E'LOPS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Abdominal  order,  baring  a 
smooth  head,  and  a  palate  rough  with 
teeth. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  or  act  of  speak- 
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ing  with  grace,  effect,  and  fluency,  in 
which  is  comprehended  a  good  elocution 
or  utterance;  correct,  appropriate,  and 
rich  expressions,  with  animation,  and  •nit- 
able  action.  Cicero  deflnea  it,  the  art 
of  speaking  with  copiousness  and  embel- 
lishment. Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ 
from  each  other,  aa  the  theory  from  the 
practice :  rhetoric  being  the  art  which  de- 
scribee the  rule*  of  eloquence,  and  elo- 
quence that  art  which  uses  them  to  advan- 

E'LTJL,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  month,  an- 
swering to  part  ot  August. 

E  L  U  T  RI  A' T I  ON,  in  metallurgy,  the 
operation  of  pulverising  a  solid  substance, 
mixing  it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the 
liquid,  while  the  foul  or  extraneous  sub- 
stances are  floating,  or  after  the  coarser 
partieles  have  subsided,  and  while  the  liner 
parts  are  impended  in  the  liquor. 

E  LYMUS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the  Tri- 
mndrim  digfnia  class  of  plants,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a  common  involucrum,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  and  containing  several  flow- 
ers in  two  spicule;:  the  particular  corolla 
*  of  two  valves  i  the  seed  is 


ELYSIUM,  or  ELYSTAN  FIELDS,  in 
heathen  mythology,  the  supposed  residence 
of  the  blessed  after  death.  The  poets  de- 
scribe this  region  as  consisting  of  beautiful 
meadows  alternated  with  pleasant  groves: 
where  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  was  spread 
over  them,  and  a  soft,  celestial  light  shed 
a  magical  brilliancy  over  every  object.  The 
heroes  there  renewed  their  favourite  sports ; 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  from  which 
Orpheus  drew  the  most  enchanting  tones, 
or  wandered  through  the  most  odoriferous 
graves,  where  the  warbling  birds  carolled 
forth  their  harmony  by  the  aide  of  refresh- 
ing fountains.  There  the  earth  teemed 
with  pleuteoua  fruits,  and  the  verdure  of 
spring  was  perpetual;  while  all  cares, 
pains,  and  infirmities,  were  exchanged  for 
the  purest  bliss. 

ELYTRA,  in  entomology,  a  name  for 
the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membranes,  which  cover  the  wings  of  the 
insects  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

EMANATION,  the  act  of  flowing  or 
proceeding  from  some  source  or  origin; 
or,  the  thing  that  proceeds  from  that  ac- 
tion. Light  is  an  emmwatw*  from  the  sun, 
wisdom,  an  raiawaf  iea  from  God,  Ac. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law, 
the  setting  free  a  son  from  the  subjection 
of  his  father.  It  differed  from  manumis- 
sion, as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a  master 
in  favour  of  a  slave,  whereas  emancipation 
put  the  son  in  a  situation  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  marry  without  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  although  a  minor.  The 
word  rmmskdpation  was  applied  to  the  pro- 
jects long  entertained  of  redeeming  the 
negroes  from  Christian  slavery ;  and  to  the 
Catholic  relief  bill  in  England. 

EMAR'GINATED.  among  botanista,  an 
epithet  for  such  leaves  aa  have  a  little  in- 
denting on  their  summits ;  and  according!? 
aa  this  indentation  is  terminated  on  each 


aide,  they  are  said  to  be  eoraaefjr  or  ecatefjr 
emarginated. 

EMASCULATION,  the  act  of  depriving 
a  male  of  those  parts  which  characterize 
the  sex.    It  also  denotes  unmanly  weak- 

EMBALMING,  the  opening  a  dead 
body,  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling 
the  place  with  odoriferoos  and  desiccative 
drugs  and  spices,  to  prevent  its  putrefac- 
tion. The  Egyptians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  adherence  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  skill  with  which  they  per- 
formed it.  With  some  variation,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  that  nation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  metaphysical  no- 
tion, inculcated  aa  of  their  religion,  that 
the  soul  continued  with  the  body.  There 
naturally  followed  an  affectionate  desire  to 
do  every  thing  that  living  creatures  can 
suppose  acceptable  to  the  dead.  They 
were  even  desirous  of  having  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  parents  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tables,  and  believed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  their  souls  were  present 
also;  ana  it  was  essential  to  this  gra- 
tification that  those  bodies  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  most  perfect  manner  possi- 
ble.  Modern  chemistry  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  many  means  of  counteract- 
ing putrefaction,  more  simple  and  more 
effectual  than  the  laborious  processes  of 
the  ancients. 

EMBARGO,  in  commerce,  a  prohibition 
of  sailing,  issued  by  authority  on  all  ship- 
ping, either  out  of  port,  or  into  port.  It  is 
generally  to  restrain  ships  from  leaving  a 

EM  BA88T,  the  public  function  or  em- 
ployment of  a  public  minister,  whether  am- 
bassador or  envoy. 

EM'BER  WEEKS,  four  seasons  in  the 
year  more  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fasting,  namely,  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember.  Ember  Daft,  particular  days  of 

fasting  and  humiliation  in  the  Ember 
weeks. 

EM'BER-G008B,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl 
of  the  genus  Colvmbms,  and  order  of  Antertt. 
It  is  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  and  inhabits 
the  Orkney  islea,  Iceland,  Ac 

EMBBRI'ZA,  in  ornithology,  •  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  PaMtrre*.  They  are 
chiefly  known  in  English  by  the  name  of 
Bunting,  except  the  Ortolan  (Ewtberixa 
kwtulanu),  which  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy for  the  table. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently  appropriating  a  thing  to  one's  own 
use,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  one's  care 
and  management. 

EMBLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
certain  figures  painted  or  cut  metaphoric- 
ally, expressing  some  sction,  or  instructing 
us  in  some  moral  truth. 

EMBLEMENTS,  in  law,  a  word  nsed  for 
the  produce  of  land  sown  or  planted  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose  estate  is  de- 
termined suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown  or 
planted,  and  before  a  harvest.    In  this  case. 
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the  tenant*  •  executors  •ball  have  the  emble- 
ments. Sometime*  it  U  used  for  any  pro. 
doett  that  naturally  arise  from  the  ground. 
EMBOLISM,  in  astronomical  chrono- 
logy, the  insertions  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  re* 


EMBONPOINT,  {French),  a  moderate 
and  agreeable  fulness  of  figure. 

EMBOSS  ING,  the  forming  or  fashion- 
ing  works  in  relievo,  whether  by  raising,  by 
earring,  or  by  depression.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  where  the  figures  pro- 
ject from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut ;  and 
according  aa  the  figures  are  more  or  less 
prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alto,  metro, 

or  basto  rtlieta. Embouing  wood,  as  in 

picture  frames  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mented cabinet  work,  is  either  produced  by 
means  of  earring,  or  by  casting  the  pattern 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  composition, 
and  cementing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
—Unboning  cloth.  Cotton,  woollen  cloth, 
silk,  paper,  and  other  fabriea,  are  embossed 
by  the  powerful  pressure  of  rerolring  cy- 
linders on  which  the  required  patterns  are 
engraved.— The  patent  of  an  ingenious  in- 
vention was  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  Greig  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1836,  for  both  emboss- 
ing and  printing  silk,  cotton,  Ac,  in  one 
or  more  colours  at  one  operation.  ~ 

EMBRASURE,  in  architecture,  the  en. 
largement  made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 

window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. In 

fortification,  a  hole  or  aperture  in  a  para- 
pet, through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and 

EMBROCATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  lotion 
or  combination  of  medicinal  liquids,  with 
which  any  diseased  part  is  rubbed  or  fo- 
mented. 

EMBROID'ERY,  figured  work  wrought 
on  silk,  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslins.  The  art 
of  embroidery  was  invented  in  the  east,  pro- 
bably by  the  Phrygians  or  Persians.  At  all 
events,  it  was  introduced  from  Persia  into 

Greece. Embroidering  Machine.  Until  of 

late  embroidery  work  was  entirely  perform* 
ed  by  hand,  and  was  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  elegance,  by  ladies  of  rank ;  but  since 
the  invention  of  a  most  ingenious  machine 
by  M.  Heilmann  of  Mulhause,  many  of  them 
have  been  set  up  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  One  of  these  machines  having 
130  needles,  will  perform  as  much  as  fifteen 
expert  hand  embroiderers,  and  requires 
merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person 
and  two  assistant  children. 

EMBRYO,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is 
called  the/orfiu. 

EMBOUCHU'RE,  in  music,  the  aperture 
of  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EMENDATION,  an  alteration  made  in 
the  text  of  any  book  by  verbal  criticism. 
——-In  law,  the  correction  of  abuses. 

EM'ERALD,  a  well-known  gem  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
quarts,  which  occurs  in  prisms  with  a  regu- 
lar hexagonal  base,  and  ranks  next  in  value 
to  the  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire.  It  becomes 


electric  by  friction,  is  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  the 
blow-pipe  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel, 
or  glass.  The  most  intensely  coloured  and 
valuable  emeralds  are  brought  from  Peru. 
———In  heraldry,  another  name  for  tart,  or 
the  green  tincture  in  coat  armour. 

EMER'GENT,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  star  at  the  moment  it  goes  out  of  the 

sun's  beams,  so  as  to  become  visible. In 

chronology,  the  year  or  epoch  from  which 
any  computation  of  time  is  made. 

EMEB/810N,  in  astronomy,  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse ;  also  of  a  star  that 
emerges  from  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EM'ERT,  in  mineralogy,  a  compact  va- 
riety of  eormndum,  very  generally  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  iron  ore.  It  is  of  a  blackish-gray 
colour,  and  so  very  bard  as  to  scratch  topaz. 
It  consists  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron  ;  and 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder  for  polishing 
hard  minerals  and  metals.  The  lapidaries 
cut  ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  the  moistened  powder 
of  emery;  but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

EMETIC,  a  medicine  for  emptying  the 
stomach  by  vomiting. 

EMETINE,  in  medicine,  a  peculiar  ve- 
getable principle,  obtained  from  the  ipe- 
cacuanha root,  of  whose  emetic  properties 
it  is  conceived  to  be  .the  sole  cause.  In  a 
dose  of  half  a  grain'  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  followed  by  sleep;  and  six  grains 
produce  violent  vomiting,  stupor  snd  death. 

EMICATION,  a  flying  off  in  small  par- 
ticles, as  from  heated  iron  or  fermenting 
liquors. 

EMIGRANT,  a  person  removing  from  his 
native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
land. 

EMIGRATION,  the  removal  of  inhabi- 
tants from  one  country  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Of  late 
years,  various  causes  have  conspired  to  fa- 
vour the  practice  of  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  Britain  to  her  distant  colonies ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  that 
similar  causes  will  exist  for  some  length  of 
time  to  come ;  but  when  we  consider  how 
much  resolution  is  required  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  home  to  which  man  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  kindred  and  habit,  to  seek 
an  uncertain  fortune  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  large 
masses  will  ever  emigrate  without  the  most 
urgent  motives.  Prohibitions  of  emigration 
are  unjust,  aa  well  as  impolitic,  and  always 
prove,  that  a  government  which  allows  them, 
has  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  rights.  British 
subjects,  however,  are  encouraged  rather 
than  restrained,  and  our  surplus  population 
find  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  in  colo- 
nies which  are  daily  rising  into  importance. 
Still  we  fear  that  many  are  led  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  dwell  in  a  "land of  pro- 
mise," who  have  no  better  information  re- 
specting their  future  prospects,  than  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  nattering  and  decep- 
tive pictures  presented  to  them  by  the  inte- 
rested agents  of  colonial  speculators. 
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EMINENCE,  on  honorary  title  given  to 
cardinals.  They  were  called  illuetrieeimi 
and  rerertndiutmi,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII. 

EMIR,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.  It  was  at  first  given  to 
the  caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the 
titles  of  Sultan,  that  of  Emir  remained  to 
their  children. 

EMISSARY,  a  secret  agent  sent  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  and  designs  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  propagate  opinions  favourable 
to  his  employer. 

EMIT,  to  send  forth  or  give  out ;  as  boil- 
ing water  emitt  steam ;  animal  bodies  emit 
perspirable  matter;  putrescent  substances 
emit  notions  exhalations. 

EMOLLESCENCE,  in  metallurgy,  that 
degree  of  softness  in  a  fusible  body  which 
alters  its  shape. 

EMOI/LIENT8,  in  medicine,  such  reme- 
dies as  soften  the  asperity  of  the  humours, 
and  at  the  same  time  relax  and  supple  the 
solids. 

EMOTION,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  an 
internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind 
which  passes  away  without  desire.  When 
desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  be- 
comes a  passion. 

EMPEROR,  Ctmptrator),  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  a  title  of  honour  conferred 
on  a  general  who  had  been  victorious.  It 
now  denotes  a  sovereign  prince,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  an  empire ;  as,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

EMPAliEMENT,  in  botany,  the  calyx 

or  flower-cup  of  a  plant. In  heraldry, 

a  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise. 

EMPHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  the  voice 
and  action,  given  to  such  parts  or  words  of 
an  oration,  as  the  speaker  intends  to  im- 
press specially  upon  his  audience. 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  surgery,  a  puffy  tu- 
mour, formed  by  the  air  insinuating  itself 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  into  the 
substance  of  the  cellular  or  adipose  mem- 
brane. 

EM'PIRE,  the  territory  over  which  a  go- 
vernment prevails;  or  the  government  or 
territory  of  an  emperor.  An  empire  is  usu- 
ally a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom. Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire; 
the  Austrian  empire;  the  sovereigns  of 
which  are  denominated  emperore.  Tne  Bri- 
tish dominions  are  also  called  an  empire: 
and  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 

EM'PIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  Dipteroue  order,  having  a  mouth 
with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboscis,  an- 
tenna: setaceous ;  and  feelers  short. 

EM'PIRIC,  one  who,  without  a  profes- 
sional education  or  a  regard  to  the  rules  of 
science,  makes  experiments  with  medicines. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  quack  or  char- 
latan of  any  kind. 

EMPORIUM,  a  common  resort  of  mer- 
chants for  trade;  particularly,  a  city  or 
town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which 
the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  cen- 


tres, or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers  resort 
from  different  countries. 

EMPYE'MA,  in  medicine,  a  disorder 
wherein  purulent  matter  is  contained  in 
the  thorax  or  breast,  after  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

EM  PLASTICS,  an  appellation  given  to 
medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  up 
the  pores  of  the  body.  Hence,  emplattie 
means  viscous,  or  adhesive,  like  a  plaster. 

EMPYRE'UM,  or  EMPYREAN,  a  term 
used  by  divines  for  the  highest  heaven, 
where  the  blessed  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 
— Hence  we  have  the  word  empyreal,  as 
pertaining  to  that  region  of  space  which  is 
refined  beyond  aerial  substance,  where  only 
pure  fire  or  light  is  supposed  to  exist. 

EMPYREU'MA,  in  chemistry,  the  pecu- 
liar smell  produced  from  burnt  oils,  in  dis- 
tillations of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

EMPTREU'MATA,  in  medicine,  the  re- 
mains of  a  fever  after  the  critical  time  of  a 
disease. 

BMUL'QENT,  in  a  literal  sense,  milking 
or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emmlaent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the 
kidneys  with  blood. 

EMULSION,  in  medicine,  any  milk-like 
mixture  prepared  by  uniting  oil  and  water, 
by  means  or  another  substance,  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for 
any  part  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  ex- 
crementitious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours ;  thus,  the  skin  is  the  emunctorp 
of  the  body,  the  nose  the  emunctorp  of  the 
brain,  Ac. 

EN' ALL  AGE,  a  figure  in  grammar, 
where  there  is  a  change  of  one  case  or  mood 
for  another. 

EN  AM' EL,  a  kind  of  coloured  glass, 
principally  formed  by  the  combination  of 
different  metallic  oxydes,  and  used  in  ena- 
melling and  painting  in  enamel.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal -glass,  or 
frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and 
tin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  ad- 
dition usually  of  white  salt  of  tartar.  These 
ingredients  baked  together,  are  the  matter 
of  all  enamels,  and  the  colour  is  varied  by 
adding  other  substances,  and  melting  or 
incorporating  them  together  in  a  furnace. 
Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent 
and  opaque ;  in  the  former  all  the  elements 
have  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  lique- 
faction, and  are  thus  run  into  crystal  glass, 
whilst  in  the  others,  some  of  their  elements 
have  resisted  the  action  of  heat  more,  so 
that  their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggre- 
gation to  prevent  the  transmission  of  fight. 
They  are  used  either  in  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  precious  stones,  in  painting  in 
enamel,  or  by  enamellers,  jewellers,  and 
goldsmiths,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  me 
tals.  This  art  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  It  was  evidently  practised  by 
the  Egyptians,  from  the  remains  that  have 
been  found  on  the  ornamented  envelopes 
of  mummies.  Prom  Egypt  it  passed  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  into  Rome  and  its 
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provinces,  whence  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain,  aa  various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  dog  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  bar- 
rows, in  which  enamels  have  formed  por- 
tions of  the  ornaments. Painting  ra  eua- 

utei,  $c.  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more  commonly  of  copper,  ena- 
melled with  the  white  enamel :  the  colours 
are  melted  in  the  fire,  where  tuey  take  a 
brightness  and  lustre  like  that  of  glass. 
This  painting  is  prized  for  its  peculiar 
brightness  and  vivacity,  which  is  verv  per- 
manent ;  the  force  of  its  colours  not  being 
effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as  in  other  paint- 
ing, and  continuing  always  as  fresh  as  when 
it  came  out  of  the  workman's  hands. 

ENANTE'BIS,  in  anatomy,  a  meeting  or 
near  approach  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending  vessels. 

EN  ANTIOSI8,  a  rhetorical  figure,  where 
that  which  is  spoken  negatively,  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. 

EN  ARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  that  spe- 
cies of  articulation  which  consists  in  the 
insertion  of  the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the 
cavity  of  another,  forming  a  movable  joint. 

ENC£'NIA,  in  antiquity,  anniversary 
feasts  to  commemorate  the  completing  or 
consecrating  any  new  and  public  work,  &c. 
lu  modern  times,  this  term  is  used  for  any 
Commemorative  festival. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  act  of  pitching 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  an  array  in 
the  open  country. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  painting  in  wax,  liquefied  by  fire; 
by  which  the  colours  acquire  considerable 
hardness,  brilliance,  and  durability.  Ancient 
authors  often  mention  this  species  of  paint- 
ing, but  we  have  no  ancient  pictures  of  this 
description,  and  therefore  the  precise  man- 
ner formerly  adopted  is  not  completely  de- 
veloped, though  many  moderns  have  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  and  described  their 
processes.  As  the  thing  chiefly  regarded  in 
encaustic  painting  was  the  securing  of  per- 
manence and  durability,  by  the  application 
of  fire,  the  word  tneaiutic  has  been  applied, 
in  a  very  general  sense,  to  other  processes, 
in  which  both  the  material  and  the  mode 
of  applying  the  heat,  are  entirely  different 
from  what  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient materials  and  modes.  The  moderns 
have  used  the  term  for  painting  on  porce- 
lain, and  work  in  enamel;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  was  given  to  the  painting  on  glass  of 
the  middle  ages,  sueh  as  is  still  seen  in  the 
windows  of  some  Gothic  churches.  It  has 
also  been  just  as  erroneously  applied  to 
works  in  metal ;  where  gold  and  silver  were 
inlaid,  melted,  or  laid  on,  and  of  everything 
which  was  gilt  or  silvered  by  fire ;  which 
was  called  gold  or  silver  encaustic 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  or 
rampart  which  surrounds  a  place,  some- 
times composed  of  bastions  or  curtains. 
It  is  sometimes  only  flanked  by  round  or 
square  towers,  which  is  called  a  Roman 
wklL In  law,  a  term  for  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy. 

ENCEPH'ALI,  in  medicine,  worms  ge- 


nerated in  the  head,  where  they  cause  such 
great  pain  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  reason. 

ENCHANTMENT,  the  use  of  magic 
arts  and  spells,  or  the  invocation  of  demons, 
in  order  to  produce  wonderful  or  super- 
natural effects. 

ENCHASING,  or  CHASING,  the  art 
of  enriching  and  beautifying  gold,  silver, 
Ac.,  by  some  design  represented  thereon,  in 
low  relievo.  It  is  performed  by  punching, 
or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  figure, 
from  within  side,  so  as  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently from  the  plane  or  surface  of  the 
metal. 

ENCHIRIDION,  a  manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  some- 
thing let  into  another,  especially  when  the 
piece,  so  let  in,  is  square. 

ENCLITIC,  in  grammar,  a  particle  so 
closely  united  with  any  other  word  as  to 
seem  to  be  part  of  it,  as  eve,  in  vinmqne. 

ENCLOSING  LAND,  the  parting  off  of 
common  grounds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCORE,  (French,  pron.  ongkore),  a 
word  signifying  again;  used  by  the  au- 
dience at  theatres,  and  other  places,  when 
they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
song.  Ac. 

ENCROACHMENT,  in  law,  an  unlaw- 
ful  intrusion  or  gaining  upon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  another. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  a  general  system  of 
instruction  or  knowledge,  embracing  the 
principal  facts  in  all  branches  of  science 
and  the  arts,  properly  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order.  A  contem- 
porary writer,  speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  celebrated  French  EncycUtpedi*  had  in 
influencing  public  opinion,  very  truly  ob- 
serves, that  *  there  is  hardly  an  instance  to 
be  found  in  which  the  literati  of  a  nation 
have  obtained  so  extensive  and  powerful 
an  influence  on  political  sentiment  as  the 
French  literati,  and  particularly  the  French 
encyclopaedists.  Their  philosophy,  too,  w  as 
a  fashionable  philosophy,  a  philosophy  for 
common  life,  favourable  for  wit  and  gaiety. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to 
the  goal  of  truth,  they  hurried  to  and  fro, 
with  daring  leaps,  and  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  mark,  if  they  could  maintain 
an  opinion  which  contained  something  new 
and  paradoxical.  This  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy with  elegant  literature  became  still 
more  interesting  on  account  of  the  opini- 
ons which  men  like  Mably,  Condillac,  Mer- 
cier,  Kaynal,  Buffon,  Helvetius,  Diderot, 
and  D'Alembert,  advanced  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  civil  government,  for  which 
a  prohibition  was  laid  on  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  the  printers  only, 
and  not  the  authors,  were  punished,  and 
the  government  was  soon  alter  obliged  to 
permit  the  work  to  proceed,  as  it  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  To  the  encyclopedists, 
who  were  connected  with  the  highest  cir- 
cles at  that  time,  is  justly  attributed  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion." Too  true  indeed  it  is,  that  '  instead 
of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to  the  goal 
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of  truth/  they  flattered  the  prejudice*  and 
called  into  action  the  wont  passion*  of 
mankind,  spreading  a  moral  pestilence  over 
the  whole  civilized  world,  which  is  still  in- 
sinuating itself,  in  countless  channels, 
through  every  class  of  society. 

ENCRAT1TES,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century  :  they  were  called  eneratitei, 
or  continents,  because  they  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  the  use  of  wine  and  animal 
food. 

ENDIVE,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  sort  of 
succory,  used  as  a  salad :  the  Chieorinm  en- 
diria  of  Linnssus. 

ENDORSING,  the  wrltiug  one's  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  check  i 
by  which  responsibility  for  its  amount  is 
incurred,  if  duly  presented  and  not  paid. 

ENDOWM  ENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  giving 
or  assuring  a  dower  to  a  woman.  Also,  the 
assigning  certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 

maintenance  of  a  vicar,  almshouses,  Ac 

The  word  endowment  has  also  a  more  en- 
larged signification,  implying  any  quality  or 
faculty  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator. 

ENEMA,  in  medicine,  a  clyster. 

EN'EMT,  in  a  political  sense,  any  one 
belonging  to  a  nation  with  whom  our  own 

country  is  at  war. In  law,  it  denotes  an 

alien  or  foreigner,  who  in  a  public  capacity, 
and  with  a  hostile  intention,  invades  any 
kingdom. 

ENERGY,  the  internal  or  inherent  pow- 
er, virtue,  or  efficacy  of  a  thing;  as,  Danger 
will  rouse  our  dormant  energiet  into  action ; 
the  administration  of  the  laws  requires  en- 
try? in  the  magistrate.  It  also  signifies  the 
momentum  which  any  simple  or  compound 
body  exhibits,  by  causes  obvious  or  con- 
cealed. 

ENERVATE,  to  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength ;  as,  idleness  and  luxury  ener- 
tare  both  body  and  mind. 

ENFEOFFMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of 
giving  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate. 

ENFl'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  im- 
plying that  the  head  of  a  man,  beast,  or 
any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the  blade  of 
a  sword. 

ENFILA'DE,  in  military  tactics,  is  nsed 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  oe  seen  and  scoured  by  the  ene- 
my's shot  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
line. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  in  law.  the  in- 
corporali  ng  a  person  into  any  society  or 
body  politic ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
a  freeman. 

ENGAGEMENT,  a  word  used  in  diffe- 
rent senses.  Any  obligation  by  agreement 
or  contract,  is  an  engagement  to  perform, 
Ac. ;  the  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets  is  an  en- 
gagewtent ;  and  any  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment of  the  attention,  is  likewise  called  an 
engagement. 

EN'GINB,  in  mechanics,  a  compound 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mecha- 
nical powers,  as  of  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body ;  or  to  perform  some  mechanical  ope- 
ration in  which  force  and  velocity  are  ne- 


cessary. [The  different  kinds  of  engines 
are  described  in  their  respective  places. 
See  Steam-engine,  Ac] 

ENGINEER'.  There  are  two  kinds,  mi- 
litary and  civil.  A  mititary  engineer  is  one 
who,  bv  a  perfect  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon 
the  ground,  forts,  or  other  works  proper  for 
offence  and  defence.  lie  should  understand 
the  art  of  fortification,  so  as  to  be  able,  not 
only  to  discover  the  defects  of  a  place,  but  to 
find  a  remedy  proper  for  them,  as  also  how 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  It  is  his  bu- 
siness also  to  delineate  the  lines  of  cirenra- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ground ;  to  mark  ont  the 
trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries,  lodg- 
ments, Ac Civil  engineere  are  employed 

in  delineating  plans  and  auperintending 
the  construction  of  public  works,  as  aque- 
ducts, canals,  bridges,  rail -roads,  Ac 

ENG18COPE,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment or  kind  of  microscope,  for  viewing 
small  bodies  more  distinctly. 

ENG1SO  MA,  in  surgery,  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium.  Also,  a  surgical  instrument  used 
in  fractures  of  the  cranium. 

ENGLISH,  (pron.  Ing'gUtk),  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people  of  England, 
aud  their  descendants  in  India,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  British  colonies.  The  ancient 
language  of  Britain  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls ; 
this  island,  in  all  probability,  having  been 
first  peopled  from  Gallia,  as  both  Cesar 
aud  Tacitus  prove  by  many  strong  and  con- 
clusive arguments.  Julius  Csesar,  sometime 
before  the  birth  of  oar  Saviour,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Britain,  though  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  discovered  than  conquered 
it :  but,  about  the  year  44,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Aulua  Flautius  was  sent  over  with 
some  Roman  forces,  by  whom  two  kings 
of  the  Britons,  Codigunus  and  Caractacus, 
were  both  signally  defeated :  whereupon  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Maiden  in 
Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Britain  was  subsequently  conquer- 
ed as  for  north  as  the  friths  of  Dumbar- 
ton and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the 
time  of  Domitian ;  ana  a  great  number 
of  the  Britons,  in  the  conquered  part  of 
the  island  retired  to  the  western  part, 
called  Wales,  where  their  language  conti- 
nued to  be  spoken  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture The  greatest  part  of  Britain  being 
thus  become  a  Roman  province,  the  Roman 
legions,  who  resided  in  Britain  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  dissemi- 
nated the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  people 
being  afterwards  governed  by  laws  written 
in  Latin,  it  must  have  necessarily  followed 
that  the  language  would  undergo  a  consi- 
derable change  In  fact,  the  British  tongue 
continued,  for  some  time,  mixed  with  the 
provincial  Latin ;  but  at  length,  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  Roman  empire  rendered 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  legions  necessary  at 
home,  and  on  their  abandoning  the  island, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  took  the  opportunity 
to  attack  and  harass  South  Britain :  upon 
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I  which,  Vortigern.the  king,  about  the  year 
I  440,  called  the  Saxons  to  his  assistance, 
who,  coming  over  with  several  of  .their 
neighbouring  tribes,  repulsed  the  ScoU  and 
Ficts,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  services 
;  with  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Kent.  Growing  at  length  too 
powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with 
their  allotment,  they  dispossessed  the  in- 
habitants  of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Severn ;  and  thus  the  British 
language  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it.  What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long 
before  the  Conquest,  vis.  about  the  year 
700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  that  language,  which  is  a  gloss 
on  the  Evangelists,  by  bishop  Eedfride,  in 
which  the  three  first  articles  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  run  thus :  "  Uren  fsder  thic  arth  in 
heofhas,  sic  gehalgud  thin  noma,  so  sy- 
meth  thin  ric  Sic  thin  wills  sue  is  heof- 
nas,  and  in  eortho,  Ac."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  and  getting  a  footing  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
their  power  gradually  increased,  and  in 
about  two  hundred  years  they  became  its 
sole  masters.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
English  obtained  a  tincture  of  the  Danish 
language :  but  their  government,  being  of 
no  long  continuance,  aid  not  make  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the 
next  revolution,  when  the  whole  bind,  a.d. 
1067t  «*•  subdued  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, duke  of  Normandy,  in  France :  for 
the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their  con- 
quest, endeavoured  to  make  their  language 
as  generally  received  as  their  commsnds : 
and  thereby  the  English  language  became 
an  entire  medley.  About  the  year  900,  the 
Lord's  prsver  in  the  ancient  Anglo- 8axon, 
read  as  follows  t  M  Thu  ure  fader  the  cart 
on  heofenum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod;  cume 
thin  rice  si  thin  wills  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  heofenum,  Ac."  And,  about  the  year 
1160,  pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  thus 
rendered  it  in  rhyme  i 
m  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich. 
Thy  name  be  hay  led  ever  lich, 
Thou  bring  us  thy  rnichell  bbsse : 
Als  hit  in  heaven  y-doe, 
Ever  in  yearth  beene  it  also.  Ac." 
It  continued  to  undergo  various  mutations, 
till  the  year  1637,  when  the  Lord's  prayer 
was  thus  printed :  "  O  oure  father  which 
arte  in  beven,  halowed  be  thy  name:  let 
thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will  be  fulfUed  as 
well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven  ;  geye  us  this 
daye  in  dayly  bird,  Ac."  Here,  if  may  be 
observed,  the  diction  is  brought  almost  to 
the  present  standard,  the  chief  variations 
being  only  in  the  orthography.  By  these 
instances,  and  many  others  that  might  be 

E'ven,  it  appears,    that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
oguage,  which  the  Normans  in  a  great 
measure  despoiled  and  rendered  obsolete, 
;  had  its  beauties,  wss  significant  and  em- 
,  phatical,  and  preferable  to  what  they  sub- 

Istituted  for  it.  "  Great,  verily,"  says  Cam- 
den, **  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  in  this,  that  the  old 


English  could  express,  a 
*  the   mi 


aptly,  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  nuy."  Of 
this  he  gives  several  examples.  Alter  the 
Conquest,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  pro- 
ceedings should  be  in  the  Norman  lan- 
guage; and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  influence  of  courts,  could  absolutely 
change  the  vernacular  language.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 
wss  repealed:  and  since  that  period,  the 
English  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
official  as  well  as  the  common  language  of 
the  nation.  Since  the  Norman  invasion,  the 
English  has  not  suffered  sny  shock  from  the 
intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  naJtves 
of  England;  but  the  language  has  under- 
gone great  alterations,  by  the  disuse  of  a 
large  portion  of  8axon  words,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  words  from  the  Lstin  and 
Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish  words.  These  words 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  borrowed  by 
authors  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
but  most  of  the  Lstin  words  have  been  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  French 
and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences, 
authors  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  ss  discoveries 
in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  English  tongue  is  receiving  con- 
tinual augmentation.  We  have  slso  a  few 
words  from  the  German  and  Swedish, 
mostly  terms  in  mineralogy ;  and  commerce 
has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage- It  may  then  be  atsted,  that  the 
English  is  composed  of,  1st,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin. 2nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin.  3rd,  Nor- 
man, a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 
4th,  Latin.  4th,  French.  6th,  Greek. 
7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian, 
8panish,  German,  and  other  languages  of 
the  continent.  8th,  A  few  foreign  words, 
introduced  by  commerce,  or  by  political  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  these  the  Saxon 
words  constitute  our  mother  tongue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  slso  are  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  ver- 
nacular language. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  producing,  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  graver, 
representations  on  bard  surfaces  of  metal 
or  wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
printing-press,  may  he  transferred  to  pa- 
per. For  this  purpose  copper  has  generally 
been  used,  and  is  wrought  or  etched  with  a 
tool,  and  the  lines  completed  with  aqua 
fortis,  or  nitric  acid.  But  latterly  mixed 
metals,  not  subject  to  the  corrosion  of  oil 
in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been  introduced : 
ana  engravings  on  wood  bsve  been  revived 
with  great  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
M  pictorial"  editions  of  various  works  re- 
cently published.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  was  invented  in  Europe  in  the  esrly 
part  bf  the  16th  century :  but  the  Chinese 
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seem  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  it  long 
before. The  art  of  etching  was  discover- 
ed some  time  after  that  of  engraving.    It 


consists  in  giving  the  representation  of  any 
object  on  a  metal  plate,  on  which  a  ground 
has  been  previously  laid,  capable  of  resist- 


ing the  action  of  acids.  After  the  piste  has 
been  covered  .with  a  proper*  varnish  or 
ground,  the  ground  is  scored  or  scratched 
by  a  needle  or  similar  instrument,  in  the 
places  where  the  etchings  or  engravings 
are  intended  to  be ;  the  plate  is  then  cover- 
ed with  diluted  nitric  acid  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  where  it  is  thus  laid  bare. 
This  is  called  biting  in :  the  more  distant 


and  lighter  places  require  the  acid  to  be 
applied  to  them  for  a  shorter  time;  and 
wnen  it  happens  that  any  parts  of  the  etch- 


ing are  wished  darker,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished bv  what  is  termed  re-biting. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  species  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  vary  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 

ENIG'MA,  a  dark  or  ambiguous  saying, 
in  which  the  true  meaning  is  concealed  un- 
der obscure  language 

KNNEAHE-DEIA,  in  natural  history,  a 

Eenus  of  columnar,  crystaliform,  and  Jou- 
le-pointed spars,  composed  of  a  trigonal 
column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  trigo- 
nal pyramid. 

ENNEAITDRIA,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
class  in  Linnaeus' a  sexual  system,  consist- 
ing of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNBAPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
nine  petals  or  flower  leaves, 

ENNEATICAL  DAYS,  are  every  ninth 

day  of  a  disease. Emneatical  yean,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a  person's  life. 

ENNUI,  (French),  a  word  expressive  of 
lassitude,  or  weariness  arising  from  the 
want  of  employment. 

BN8,  among  metaphysicians,  denotes 
entity,  being,  or  existence :  this  the  schools 
call  en*  reale,  and  ent  poeitivnm,  to  distin- 
guish it    from    their  ens  rationis,  which 

exists   only  in    the  imagination. Ens, 

among  chemists,  signifies  the  essence  or 
virtue  of  any  substance. 

EN'S  I  FORM,  an  epithet  for  that  which 
resembles  a  sword,  (eneitj  ;  as  an  ens\form 
leaf. 

EN' SIGN,  the  flag  or  banner  under 
which  soldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the 
different  regiments  to  which  they  oelong. 

Ensign  is  also  the  officer  that  carries 

the  colours,  being  the  lowest  commissioned 

officer  in  a  company  of  infantry. Naval 

ensign,  is  a  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff, 
and  carried  over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a 


nip. 
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NSATJS,  the  sixth  Linnsan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  liliaceous 
plants,  as  the  saffron,  iris,  Ac 

ENSEMBLE.  (French),  a  term  used  in 
the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of 
a  whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts.  The  ensemble  of  a  picture,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  though  the  several  parts  may 


not  bear  a  critical  analysis ;  or,  in  a  drama, 
the  characters  may  be  well  drawn,  and  yet 
it  may  be  deficient  in  the  ensemble,  that  is, 
as  a  whole. 

ENTAB'LATURE,  in  architecture,  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  at  the  top 
of  a  column,  and  which  is  over  the  capital ; 
the  horizontal  continuous  work  which  rests 
upon  a  row  of  columns. 

ENTAIL',  in  law,  an  estate  entailed, 
abridged  and  limited  bv  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor.  Estates  tail 
are  either  general  or  special;  and  are  al- 
ways less  estates  than  a  fee  simple. 

To  entail,  is  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements,  by  gift  to  a  man  and  to 
certain  heirs  specified,  so  that  neither  the 
donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

ENTA'LIA,  in  natural  history,  shells  or 
coverings  for  sea- worms. 

ENTE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  signify- 
ins:  grafted  or  engrafted. 

ENTERITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  always  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger,  and  con* 
sequently  requiring  immediate  attention. 

EN  TEROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
of  the  intestines. 

ENTEROL'OGT,  a  treatise  or  discourse 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

BNTEROM'PHALOS.  an  umbilical  ot 
navel  rupture. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing 
interesting,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. Also,  the  hospitable  reception  of, 
and  amusement  we  provide  for,  our  guests. 
In  a  dramatic  sense,  the  farce  or  pan- 
tomime which  follows  a  tragedy  or  comedy. 

ENTHUSIASM,  in  a  religious  sense, 
implies  a  transport  of  the  mind,  whereby  a 
person  vainly  fancies  himself  inspired  with 
some  revelation  from  heaven,  or  that  his 
actions  are  governed  by  a  divine  impulse. 
Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  once  it  fancies  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  slight  human 
ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  conceits  of  an 
overweening  imagination.  But  enthusiasm, 
in  another  sense,  when  under  the  controul 
of  reason  and  experience,  becomes  a  noble 
passion,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable 
objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor—such is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  truly 
devout  Christian. 

ENTHYMEME,  among  logicians,  de- 
notes a  syllogism,  perfect  in  the  mind,  but 
imperfect  in  the  expression. 

ENTI'ERTIR,  or  ENTI'RETT,  in  law, 
the  whole  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  from  a 
moiety :  thus  a  bond,  damages,  Ac,  are  said 
to  be  entire,  when  they  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned. 

ENTOMOLITHUS,  in  mineralogy,  an 
insect,  or  any  part  of  one,  changed  into  a 
fossil. 
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ENTOMOLOGY,  that  branch  of  aoo- 
logy  which  treats  of  the  orders,  genera,  ape- 
cie»,  varieties,  structure,  and  habits,  of  in- 
sects. Like  all  other  organized  bodies,  in- 
sects are  composed  of  fluids  and  solids.  In 
the  fear  superior  classes  of  animals,  vis. 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the 
hones  form  the  most  solid  part,  and  occupy 
the  interior  part  both  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  is  reversed  in  insects ;  the  ex- 
terior part  is  the  most  solid,  serving  at  the 
same  time  both  for  skin  and  bones.  Whe- 
ther insects  be  endowed  with  any  senses 
different  from  those  of  the  superior  ani- 
mals, cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  they  possess  vision, 
hearing,  smell,  and  touch ;  and  there  are 
few  things,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  are  not  consumed  by 
some  of  them.  The  general  characters  by 
which  insects  are  distinguished  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—they  are  furnished  with  several 
(six  or  more)  feet;  the  muscles  are  affixed 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a  substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  some- 
times very  hard  and  horny;  they  do  not 
breathe  like  larger  animals,  by  lungs  or 
gills  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body ; 
bat  by  a  sort  of  spiracles,  distributed  in  a 
series  or  row  on  each  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen ;  these  are  supposed  to 
communicate  with  a  continued  chain,  as  it 
were,  of  lungs,  or  something  analogous  to 
them,  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body;  the  head  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  what  are  termed  antenna:,  or 
horns,  which  are  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
Ac.  form  a  leading  character  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  genera  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  re- 
tractile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in ; 
bat  in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid 
in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some 
tribes  of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in 
others  in  the  females  only,  but  seldom  in 

both  sexes. Writers  on  natural  history 

formerly  included  snails,  worms,  and  the 
smaller  animals,  or  animalcules,  in  gene- 
ral, among  insects:  these  are  now  more 
properly  placed  among  the  tribe  rermes,  or 
worm-like  animals.  Insects  have  also  been 
denominated  bloodless  animals,  which  mo- 
dern discoveries  have  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  fact:  some  of  them  have  been  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  striking  manner  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  ciwte*  Itetutariut,  for  in- 
stance, the  vibrations  and  contractions  of 

the  arteries  may  be  distinctly  observed. 

Most  insects  are  oviparous ;  and  as  many 
of  them  cannot  transport  themselves  easily, 
in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  nature  has  furnished 
the  perfect  insects  of  many  species  with  an 
instinct,  which  leads  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  situations  wh<re  the  lanue,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  food 


which  ia  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Most  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter 
about,  and  collect  the  nectareoue  juice  of  a 
variety  of  flowers,  as  food  for  themselves, 
always  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined  by  na- 
ture to  become  the  food  of  their  larvae.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  aorta ;  the  first 
membranaceous,  like  the  egga  of  the  tor- 
toiae  and  the  other  reptiles :  the  other  co- 
vered with  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  birds. 
Their  figure  varies  exceedingly;  some  are 
round,  some  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  tome  pyramidal,  some 
flat,  some  square;  but  the  round  and  oval 
are  the  moat  common.  The  hfe  of  insects 
varies  as  to  its  duration.  Some,  aa  beea 
and  spiders,  are  supposed  to  live  for  a  eon- 
aiderable  time ;  but  others  will  not  lire  be- 
yond a  year,  a  day,  or  some  hours,  in  their 
perfect  state,  although  they  will  continue 

for  some  time  in  their  larva  state. In 

1786.  the  system  of  Linnama  was  published, 
It  consisted  at  first  of  four  orders,  which 
he  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  classing 
them  according  to  their  wings;  via.  1,  CqU~ 
optera,  or  such  as  nave  shells  that  cover 
the  wings,  as  the  beetle  tribe.  8,  Hemip- 
fera,  or  half-winged  insects,  aa  the  locust, 
grasshopper,  Ac.  S,  Lepidopterm,  or  scaly 
winged  insects,  as  the  butterfly  and  the 
moth.  4,  Neuroptera,  or  nerve-winged  or 
fibre- winged  insects,  aa  the  dragon  fly, 
trout  fly,  Ac.  6,  Uymenoptera,  or  insects 
with  four  wings  and  a  sting,  aa  the  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  white  ant,  Ac.  6,  Dipterm, 
or  two-winged  insects,  aa  the  gnat,  com- 
mon fly,  muaquito,  Ac  7,  Jpterm,  or  in- 
sects without  wings,  as  the  spider,  flea, 
lobster,  Ac — Cuvier's  later  classification 

is  much  more  extensive. Insects  afford 

nourishment  to  a  great  number  of  the  su- 
perior animals;  many  of  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds,  draw  the  principal  part  of 
their  sustenance  from  that  source;  nay, 
some  of  them  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
Besides,  by  consuming  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which,  if  left  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  process  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  might  taint  the  atmosphere 
with  pestilential  vapours,  preserve  the  air 
pure  for  the  respiration  of  man  and  other 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and  com- 
plicated; and  the  remedies  which  we  at- 
tempt are  often  aggravations  of  the  evil ; 
because  they  are  directed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  There  are 
beetles  which  deposit  their  larvae  in  trees, 
in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  power  of  remedy. 
At  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  least  90 
trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  of  2000 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  small  black 
winged  bug.  Wilson,  the  American  orni- 
thologist, speaking  of  the  labours  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  says,  M  Would  it 
be  believed  that  the  larvae  of  an  insect,  or 
fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should, 
silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy  some 
thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of  them 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  160  feet 
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high?    In  aome  places  the  whole  woods,  | 
as  far  as  you  can  tee  around  you,  are  dead, 
■tripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry- looking 
imu  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  tumbling  in  ruin*  before  every  ; 
blast."    The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts  I 
the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  busk  be-  j 
hind,  will  destroy  the    contents   of  the  i 
largest  storehouses  in  a  verv  short  period,  i 
The  wire-worm  and  turnip  fly  are  dreaded 
by  every  farmer.    The  ravages  of  the  locust 
present  a  frightful  example  of  the  formi- 
dable collective  power  of  the  insect  race ; 
and  the  white  ants  of  tropical  countries 
sweep  away  whole  villages  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inuudation. 

ENTRE'MET8,  frrenekj,  tmall  plates, 
or  dainties,  set  between  the  principal  dishes 

at  tabic. In   music,  the   inferior  and 

lesser  movements  inserted  in  a  composi- 
tion between  those  of  more  importance. 

ENTREPA'8,  in  horsemanship,  a  short 
broken  pace,  nearly  resembling  an  amble. 

ENTREPOT,  (French),  a  warehouse  or 
niagasine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTR1CHOMA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer 
extremity  or  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

ENTROCHITE,  a  kind  of  fossil,  nan- 
ally  about  an  inch  long,  and  made  up  of 
round  joints,  which,  when  separated,  are 
called  troekitee.  They  are  striated  from 
the  centre  to  the  outside,  have  a  cavity  in 
the  middle,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  fossil  shells  of 
the  echini 

ENTRY,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands.— —In  commerce,  the  act 
of  setting  down  in  an  account-book  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade ;  as  make  an  entry  of  that 
sale,  debt,  or  credit.  Bookkeeping  is  per- 
formed either  by  staple  or  double  entry.—— 
Entry,  at  the  custom-house,  the  exhibition 
or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  obtaining 
permission  to  land  the  goods, 

ENU'CLBATE,  to  open  as  a  nucleus ;  to 
dear  from  knots  or  lumps ;  hence,  to  ex- 
plain, or  clear  from  obscurity. 

EN'ULON,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  several 
things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
particular  article. Enumeration,  in  rhe- 
toric, is  that  part  of  a  peroration  in  which 
the  orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points 
or  heads  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

ENURE'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
iow  or  incontinency  of  urine. 

ENUffNET,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  bordnre  chanced  with  wild  beasts. 

ENVEL'OPE,  the  cover  that  encloses  a 

letter  or  note. In  fortification,  a^  small 

rampart  of  earth,  with  a  parapet. 

ENVIRONNE,  in  heraldry,  signifies 
surrounded  with  other  things:  thus,  they 
say,  a  lion  enoironne  with  so  manv  besauts. 

ENVIRONS,  the  parts  or  places  which 
surround  another  place ;  as  the  envirvne  of 


a  city  or  large  town 
ENTOY, 


deputed  by  government 
affair  with  any  foreign 


prince  or  state.  There  are  envoys  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambassadors  ; 
they  are  equally  the  same  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
priviieges  of  ambassadors,  but,  being  in 
rank  below  them,  they  are  not  treated  with 
equal  ceremony.  The  word  envoy  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  resident  ministers. 

EN'VY,  a  feeling  that  springs  from  pride 
or  disappointed  ambition,  excited  by  the 
sight  or  another's  superiority  or  success, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  malignity, 
and  usually  with  a  desire  to  depreciate  him. 
EPA'GOGE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing universal  propositions  by  particulars. 

KPAN  ADIPLO  81S,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  speech  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 

same  words. In  medicine,  the  return  of 

a  cold  fit,  in  a  semi-tertian  fever,  before  the 
hot  fit  is  ended. 

EPANALEP'818,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  same  word  is  repeated  by  way  of 

emphasis. In  medicine,  a  restoration  to 

life. 

EPAN'ODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  same  or  similar  words  are  used 
in  two  or  more  sentences. 

EPANORTHO'818,  in  rhetoric,  the  act 
of  changing  weak  or  faint  expressions,  for 
those  which  are  more  energetic. 

EPAPtLE'RESlS,  in  medicine,  a  removal 
or  taking  away  ;  applied  particularly  to  re- 
peated phlebotomy. 

EPARITA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  liver- 
coloured  argillaceous  earth. 

EPAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  tumour,  more 
particularly  of  the  parotid  glands. 

E'PHAH,  or  BTHA,  in  Hebrew  anti- 
quity, a  measure  both  for  liquids  and  dry 
goods. 

E'PACTS,  in  chronology,  the  excesses  of 
the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodiral 
month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lu- 
nar year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
epacts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menstrual. 
Suppose  the  new  moon  to  be  on  the  1st  of 
January  :  since  the  lunar  month  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  and  the 
month  of  January  contains  31  days;  the 
menstrual  epact  is  1  day,  11  hours,  16  mi- 
nutes, 67  seconds.  The  annual  epact  is 
nearly  11  days ;  the  Julian  solar  year  being 
366  days,  6  hours;  and  the  Julian  lunar 
year  364  days,   8  hours,  48  minutes,  38 


EPARCHY,  the  prefecture  or  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  epareh  or  go- 


BPAU'LB,  in  fortification,  the  shoulder 
of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle  of  the  face  and 
flank;  which  is  often  called  the  angle  of 

BPAU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  work 
raised  to  cover  sidewise,  made  of  earth,  ga- 
bions, Ac  It  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earth, 
called  a  square  orillon,  raised  to  cover  the 
cannon  of  a  casemate,  and  faced  with  a 
wall. 

EPAULETTE,  sr  EPAULET,  an  orna- 
I  mental  badge  wom  on  the  shoulder  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.    In  the  English 
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army,  all  officer*  now  wear  two  epaulettes : 
the  bullion,  in  those  of  field-officer*  and 
captain*,  are  distinguished  by  being  much 
thicker.  The  epaulette*  of  a  colonel  hare 
a  silver  star,  surmounted  by  a  crown  on  the 
strap ;  those  of  a  lieutenant -colonel  hare  a 
crown,  while  those  of  a  major  are  distin- 
guished by  a  star. In  the  nary,  masters 

and  commanders  baTe  one  epaulette  on  the 
left  shoulder;  post-captains,  under  three 
years,  one  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder, 
afterwards  two  epaulettes:  rear-admirals 
have  one  star  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 
▼ice-admirals  two  stars,  and  admirals  three 
stars. 

KPENTHE3IS,  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as,  eli- 
tism tor  alihM. 

EPHE'BIA,  in  antiquity,  puberty,  or  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

EPHEDRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  class  33  Jnoeeia, 
order  13  Monodtlpkia. 

EPHEXI8,  in  medicine,  a  broad  solitary 
or  aggregated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
handTor  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

EPHEM'ERA.  the  Dat-fly  ;  a  genus  of 
fiies  belonging  to  the  order  ffenroptera,  and 
so  called  from  their  living  ouly  one  day  and 
a  night ;  they  have  two  gibbous  protuber- 
ance* on  the  top  of  the  head,  resembling 
eyes;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  hairs,  and 
the  atteniue  are  short.  To  this  genus  be- 
long a  variety  of  species,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  length  of  their  uvea ;  some 
Irving  but  a  few  hours,  and  others  several 
day*.  Prom  the  short  duration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  insects,  the  term  esaeairrai 
has  been  derived,  which  is  used  to  signify 
anything  short-lived  or  temporary.  The 
ephemeras  live  but  a  few  hours  after  becom- 
ing perfect  insects,  appearing  generally  a 
short  time  before  sunset,  and  rising  and  de- 
scending like  gnats,  in  immense  swarms. 
They  emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  make  their  exit  from 
the  envelope  or  ease.  When  at  rest,  these 
insects  preserve  the  wings  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, and  are  so  found,  in  a  semi-torpid 
state,  a  short  time  previous  to  their  death. 
In  the  larva  state  they  are  said  to  live  a 
year,  and  in  that  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa, 

EPHEMER18,  (pin.  ephemerid*»J,  in  as- 
tronomy, a  table  or  collection  of  tables, 
showing  the  daily  state  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  place*  wherein  all  the  planets  are  to  be 
found  every  day  at  noon.  It  is  from  these 
tables  that  the  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  are  calculated  and 
determined.— —In  medicine,  epkewuridet 
are  those  diseases  which  return  at  particu- 
lar times  of  the  moon. 

EPHIALTES,  in  medicine,  incubus,  or 
the  night-mare. 

EPHlDIUrSIS,  in  medicine,  a  violent 
and  morbid  perspiration. 

EPH'OD,  an  ornament  or  upper  garment 
worn  by  the  Jewish  priests.  It  was  a  sort 
of  girdle,  which  being  brought  from  behind 
the  neck  and  over  the  two  shoulders,  and 


down  before,  was  put  across  the 
stomach,  then  carried  round  the  waist,  and 
used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic. 

E'PHODOS,  in  medicine,  the  ducta  or 
passages  by  which  the  excremeuts  are  eva- 
cuated. 

EPrTORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magis- 
trates established  in  ancient  Bparta  to  ba- 
lance the  regal  power.  The  authority  of 
the  epkori  was  very  great :  they  were  five  in 
number,  presided  over  shows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  spedalrr 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  war  and  peace. 

E'PIALOS,  in  medicine,  an  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  at  the 
same  time. 

EPIC,  or  Aerate  sweat,  a  poem  narrating 
a  story,  partly  real  and  partly  feigned;  re- 
presenting, in  a  sublime  style,  some  signal 
and  fortunate  action ;  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  great  event* ;  and  intended  to 
form  the  morals  and  affect  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  virtue.  The  epic  may  treat  very 
different  subjects;  grave  and  elevated,  like 
Dante's  and  Milton  s  poems ;  glowing  and 
romantic  like  Ariostoa;  or  cheerful  and 
ludicrous :  it  affords,  indeed,  a  wide  range, 
from  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
wit  of  liudibra*.  The  great  epic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Homer  and  Virgil :  among  the 
moderns,  Milton,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto ;  besides  many  English  poets 
of  our  own  day,  whose  claims  to  the  honour 
are  indisputable. 

EP1CANTHI8,  in  anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

EPICARTIUM.  a  topical  medicine  ap- 
plied to  the  wrist. 

EPICENE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to 
both  sexes. 

EPICERASTICA,  medicines  which  by 
mixing  with  acrimonious  juices,  temper 
them  and  render  them  lets  troublesome. 

EPICHIRE'MA,  in  logie.  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  comprehends  the  proof  of 
one  or  both  ihe  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
before  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

EP1CTETIAN,  pertaining  to  Epictetus. 
the  Stoic  philosopher ;  a  man  who  was  held 
in  such-high  esteem,  that  it  is  said  his  study 
lamp  was  sold  after  his  death  for  three  thou- 
sand drachmas. 

KPICH1ROTOTV1A,  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  annual  ceremony  of  revising  the 
laws,  which  was  instituted  by  Solon.  They 
gave  their  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands : 
hence  the  name. 
EPICITH  ARI8*MA,  in  the  ancient  drama, 
the  last  part  of  the  interlude,  or  a  flourish 
of  music  after  the  play  was  over. 

EPICRA-NIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  com. 
mon  integuments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscu- 
lar expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

EPICURE'ANS,  a  numerous  sect  of  phi- 
losophers in  Greece  and  Rome :  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicunu,  who  flourished  about  300 
years  a.c.  They  maintained  that  sensual 
pleasure  was  man's  chief  felicity ;  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  a  concourse  of  atoms, 
and  not  governed  by  Providence ;  that  the 
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gods  resided  in  the  extramundane  spaces, 
in  soft,  inactive  ease,  and  eternal  tranquil- 
lity ;  that  future  rewards  and  punishments 
were  idle  chimeras ;  and  that  the  soul  was 
extinguished  with  the  body.  Thev  are  men- 
tioned in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Epicuru*  himself  maintained 
a  more  manly  philosophy  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  followers  ;  beheld,  indeed, that 
pleasure  was  the  chief  end  of  human  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  pleasure  he  placed  in  an  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  a  perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind ;  but  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out  as  conducive  to  this  end  were 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jus- 
tice, in  the  union  of  which  perfect  happi- 
ness consists.  He  pursued  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  its  most  rational  acceptation,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  stained  with  few 
rices.  The  precepts  and  practices  of  the 
Epicurean*  have,  however,  loaded  his  me- 
mory with  unmerited  infamy  ;  and  an  Epi- 
curean, according  to  the  perverted  meaning 
of  his  doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  particularly  those  of 
the  table. 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
a  little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  greater  circle. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which  re- 
volves about  another  circle,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  from  the  common  cycloid, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a  right  line. 

EPIDE'MIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  festi- 
vals kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at 
the  stated  seasons  when  these  deities,  mho 
could  not  be  present  everywhere,  were  sup- 
posed to  visit  different  places,  in  order  to 
receive  the  vows  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEMIC,  a  disease  which  prevails  in 
a  place  or  tract  of  country  only  tor  a  tem- 
porary period,  or  that  attacks  many  people 
at  the  same  season.  There  are  some  epi- 
demics which  prevail  every  year,  and  which 
are  produced  by  the  various  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Thus,  the  spring  is  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  diseases ;  summer  by  com- 

Elaints  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  autumn 
y  catarrhs ;  and  winter  by  intermit  tents. 
An  epidemic  at  its  commencement  is  usu- 
ally mild,  and  becomes  more  dangerous  as 
it  spreads;  but  as  it  goes  off,  it  again  ge- 
nerally assumes  a  mud  form.  Epidemics 
arc  not  originally  contagious;  it  is  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  especially 
if  tli*  disorder  is  a  violent  one,  and  many 
patients  are  crowded  into  a  small  room,  so 
as  to  form  a  corrupt  atmosphere  about  the 
sick,  that  contagion  takes  place.  Thai 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  contagion, 
is  only  the  consequence  of  a  violent  shock 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a  sick 
person,  perhaps  in  a  loathsome  state, 
whereby  the  disease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

EPI  DENT) RA,  in  botany,  a  term  some- 
time* used  for  the  pnrat-itical  plauts,  or 
those  which  grow  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 


|  other  vegetables;  as  the  misletoe,  dodder, 
|  &c. 

I  EPIDEN  DRIUM,  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  class  30  Gynanirxa,  order  1  Ihan- 
dria. 

EPIDERT4I8,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin;  a  thin  membrane  covering 
the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark  of  plants. 

EPIDOTE,  a  mineral,  found  cryetal- 
ized  in  rbombie  prisms  variously  modified, 
both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities.  Its 
colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  green  ;  and 
it  has  two  varieties,  the  toizite  and  mmnga- 
netimn  tpidott.  Magnificent  crystals  of  it, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  are  hence  called 
Artndalite;  but  they  are  not  much  es- 
teemed in  jewellery. 

EPIGASTRIC,  pertaining  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen. Epigattric 

veueu,  the  arteries  and  veins  belonging;  to 
the  epigaitric  region;  the  former  being 
branches  of  the  ceeliac  artery,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  iliac  veins. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to 
cover  the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is 
passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  into  the  larynx  and  obstruct- 
ing the  breath. 

EPIGRAM, a  short  poem  or  composition 
in  verse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and 
natural  thaught  or  point,  fioileau  says, 
the  finesse  and  subtilty  of  the  epigram 
should  turn  upon  the  words,  rather  than 
the  thoughts,  by  which  means  he  reduces 
it  to  the  nature  of  a  pun,  or  equivoque. 
From  its  concise  and  expressive  character, 
it  is  well  fitted  for  satire ;  but  an  epigram 
may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic,  lyric,  or 
elegiac. Originally,  epigrams  were  in- 
scriptions on  tombs,  statues,  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches,  &c. 

EPILEPSY,  a  disease  of  the  medullary 
system,  which  deprives  the  afflicted  of  sen- 
sation and  volition,  accompanied  by  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  falling  sickness,  be- 
cause those  who  were  attacked  by  it  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILCBIUMT in  botany,  Willow-herb,  a 

En  us  of  plants,  class  8  Octandria,  order  1 
tnooynia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

EPILOGUE,  in  the  drama,  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  when  the  play  is 
ended.  In  the  modern  tragedy  the  epi- 
!  logue  is  usually  smart  and  lively,  intended, 
probably,  to  compose  the  passions  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  representation ;  but  it 
has  been  compared  to  a  merry  jig  upon  the 
organ,  after  a  good  sermon,  to  wipe  away 
any  impressions  that  might  have  been 
made  by  it,  and  send  the   congregation 

away  just  as  they  came. In  rhetoric,  the 

conclusion  of  a  speech,  containing  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole. 

EPINI'CION,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  a  poem  or  composition  celebrat- 
ing a  victory.  Also,  a  festival  on  account 
of  a  victory. 
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EPIPHANY,  a  Christian  festival,  ob- 
served on  the  sixth  of  January  (the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas),  in  honour  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  oar  Saviour  to  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and 
brine  him  presents.  The  Greek  fathers 
use  the  word  for  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word,  3  Tim.  i.  10.  On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  plum  cakes  are  divided  in 
family  parties,  by  drawing  lots  for  imagin- 
ary characters;  an  old  custom  continued 
tor  its  good  cheer  and  merriment. 

EPIPHLE'BOS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  one  whose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHONB'MA,  in  rhetoric,  a  sen- 
teutious  exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely 
connected  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
oration,  and  generally  expressed  with  vehe- 


EPIPH'OBA,  in  medicine,  a  preternatu- 
ral defluxion  of  the  eyes ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  tears,  from  increased  secretion,  or  other 
causes,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
trickle  over  the  cheek. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERTIOUS,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  plan  ta  which  bear  their  seeds 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

EPIPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  bony  sub- 
stance, or  as  it  were  a  lesser  Done,  affixed  to 
a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  a  cartilage. 
In  young  subjects  these  epiphyses  are  not 
continuous  to  the  principal  bone,  but  are 
only  connected  by  the  intermediate  carti- 
lage ;  hence  they  are  called  appendages  to 
the  bones. 

EPIPLBX18.  a  rhetorical  figure,  which, 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endea- 
vours to  convince. 

BP1FLOCE,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  added  to  another ;  as,  "  lie  not  only 
spared  the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them: 
not  only  encouraged  them,  but  rewarded 
them." 

EPIPXOCELB,  in  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
the  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON',  in  anatomy,  the  omentum 
or  caul. 

EPISCOPACY,  a  form  of  church  go- 
vernment by  diocesan  bishops. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government  and  discipline.  Un- 
til the  test  act  was  repealed,  none  but 
episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
or  England,  were  qualified  to  fill  any  office, 
civil  or  military. 

EPISODE,  in  poetry,  a  separate  inci- 
dent, story,  or  action,  which  a  poet  invents, 
and  connects  with  his  principal  action,  that 
his  work  may  abound  with  a  greater  variety 
of  events:  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
all  the  particular  incidents  of  which  the 
action  or  narration  is  compounded,  are 
called  episodes.  In  epic  poetry,  there  is 
much  more  room  for  the  episode  than  in 
dramatic,  where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a 
present  action.  The  term  eyitode  has  also 
been  transferred  to  historical  painting,  in 
a  sense  analogous  to  that  which  it  bears 
in  poetry. 


EPISPASTtfOS,  in  medicine,  a  quick  in- 
spiration of  the  breath. 

•EPISPA8TIC,  in  medicine,  signifies  a 
blister;  or  a  topical  remedy  applied  for 
attracting  the  humours  of  the  skin. 

EPI8TAXI8,  in  medicine,  a  repeated 
bleeding  of  the  nose. 

EPISTLE,"  a  letter,  or  letter  missive,  com- 
municating intelligence  to  a  distant  person. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  writings,  but  in 
those  which  are  solemn  and  formal ;  as  the 
epistles  of  8t.  Paul,  the  epistles  of  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Ac.  The  epistles  of  8t.  Paul,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  make  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament;  besides 
which  there  is  one  general  epistle  of  St. 
James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John, 
and  one  of  St.  Jude. 

EPISTOLOO'RAPHY,  the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  letters. 

EPIOTBOPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  several  successive  sen- 
tences end  with  the  same  word  or  affirma- 
tion, as,  "Are  they  Hebrews  T  so  am  I. 
Are  they  Israelites  T  so  am  I.  Are  they  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  }  so  am  I,"  Ac 

EPISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call 
the  artkitrart,  fix.  a  massive  piece  of  stone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  ortr  the  capital 
of  a  column. 

EPITAPH,  a  monumental  inscription 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a  deceased  person ; 
or  an  inscription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a  person's  de- 
cease, his  name,  and  family ;  usually  with 
some  eulogium  of  his  virtues  or  heroic 
deeds.  The  Romaua  inscribed  their  epi- 
taphs to  the  man**,  dii$  manibvt,  and 
frequently  introduced  the  dead  as  speaking 
to  the  living.  Sometimes  they  were  full  of 
moral  sentiments,  and  adorned  with  carved 
work.  The  epitaphs  of  the  present  day  are 
too  often  replete  with  fulsome  compliments 
and  expressions  of  respect  which,  not  be- 
ing deserved,  were  never  paid  in  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased.  The  Germans  have 
a  most  expressive  proverb,  "  He  lies  like  a 
tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  news- 
paper."  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  party 
might  have  been,— whether  be  illuminated 
the  world  of  science  by  his  discoveries,  or 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  country,  while 
he  adorned  his  own  brow  with  victorious 
laurels,  or  whether  by  his  benevolence  be 
administered  to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,— no  long  panegyric  should  mar 
the  simplicity  of  his  epitaph  :  it  should  be 
modest,  brief,  and  unaffected. 

EPITA'818,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  second 
part  or  division  of  a  dramatic  poem,  in 
which  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  first 
part,  or  protatit,  was  carried  on,  heightened, 
and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  height, 

called  catoMtaiit. In  medicine,  an  in- 

"crease  of  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever. In 

rhetoric  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which 
the  orator  addresses  himself  most  forcibly 
to  the  passions. 

EPITH ALA  MIUM,  a  nuptial  song,  or 
poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  bride- 
groom and    oride,  with  wishes  for  their 
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prosperity.  Amour  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, it  was  sung  By  young  men  and  maids 
at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

EP1THEM,  in  medicine,  any  external 
application  used  as  a  fomentation. 

EPITHET,  an  adjective  expressing  some 
real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. We  have  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  the  word  epithet  in  this  work,  (in  de- 
fining botanical  and  other  scientific  terms,) 
which  those  who  consult  our  pages  cannot 
fail  to  notice. 

EPITOME,  a  brief  summary  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  substance  or  prin- 
cipal matters  of  a  book. To  epitomise, 

therefore,  is  to  shorten  a  literary  produc- 
tion by  judicious  abridgment. 

EPITROPE,  or  EPITROPY.  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  one  thing 
is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage; as  "  I  concede  the  fact,  but  this  very 
concession  overthrows  your  own  argument." 

EPIZEUX'IS,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  without  any  other 
intervening :  such  is  that  of  Virgil,  "  nunc, 
nunc,  insurgitc  remis." 

EPIZOOTIC,   in   geology,   an   epithet 

S'ven  to  such  mountains  as  contain  petrl- 
ctions  of  animal  remains,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  animal  substances. 

EPIZOOTY,  a  pestilence  among  brutes. 

E'POCH,  a  certain  fixed  period,  or  point 
of  time,  made  famous  by  some  remarkable 
event,  and  serving  as  a  standard  in  chrono- 
logy and  history.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Creation,  4004  a.c;  the  Flood, 
2348  a.c;  the  birth  of  Abraham,  1996 
B.C.;  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  1451  a.c: 
the  taking  of  Troy,  1184  B.C.;  the  finishing 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1104  B.C.;  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  b.  c. ;  the  building  of  Rome, 
763  b.  c. ;  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  b.  c.  ; 
the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
Cyrus,  659  a.  c. ;  the  death  of  Alexander, 
323  b.  c.  the  death  of  Cesar,  44  a.  c. :  the 
birth  of  Christ,  1,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era ;  the  Hegira  of  Maho- 
met, 623  a.  o. The  Christian  era  used  by 

almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates-  from 
January  1st,  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753d  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  The  Christian  year,  in  its  division, 
follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consisting 
of  366  days  for  three  successive  years,  and 
of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has 
brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is 
customary  for  astronomers  and  chronolo- 
gists,  in  treating  of  ancient  time,  to  date 
back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year), 
arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129 
years;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church 
festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond  the 
periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
326.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
bull  of  Gregory  XIII ,  that  the  year  1682 
should  consist  of  355  days  only,  which  was 
affected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month 


of  October,  vis.  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  i 
and,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  like 
irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that,  in 
three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year 
should  be  a  common  year  instead  of  a  leap 
year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap 
year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were  to  be 
common  years.  This  amended  mode  of 
computing  was  called  the  *#w  etyle,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  while  the  old  etyle  conti- 
nued to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  I  n  1 700, 
however,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  com- 
menced with  the  new  style ;  and  in  1752  it 
was  adopted  in  England,  by  omitting  eleven 
days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  style  till  the  year  1830, 
when  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe. 

EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  di- 
vided into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  any  little  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones. 
EPOPEE',  or  EPOP<E'IA,  in  poetry,  the 
fable,  or  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPOTIDES,  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  one 
on  each  side  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for  ward- 
ing off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels. 

EPOPTjR,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
those  who  were  admitted  to  view  the  se- 
crets of  the  greater  mysteries,  or  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

EPROUVETTE.  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dried 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  8ALT8.  in  chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  procured 
by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Epsom,  but  is  now  prepared  from 
sea  water.  Us  component  pasts  are  water, 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  cathartic. 

EPULCNES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pub- 
lic officers  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifices, 
and  had  the  care  of  the  qmlvM,  or  sacred 
banquet,  committed  to  them. 

EPULOTIC,  in  medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrising  and  healing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
or  to  dispose  the  parts  to  recover  sound- 
ness. 

EQUABLE,  an  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, Ac. ;  or  that  which  is  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded. 

EQU  AL'ITY,  a  term  of  relation  between 
things  the  same  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Also,  the  same  degree  of  dignity 
or  claims;  as,  the  equmlity  of  men,  in  the 
scale  of  being ;  an  equality  of  rights,  Ac. 

EQUANIMTTT,  that  even  and  calm 
frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or 
bad  fortune,  which  is  not  easily  elated  or 
depressed.  A  truly  great  man  bears  mis- 
fortunes with  equanimity,  and  carries  him- 
self in  prosperity  without  vain  exultation  or 
excexsive  joy. 
EQUATION,  in  algebra,  that  disposi- 
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tkm  of  quantities,  by  which  one  set  is 
made  equal  to  another;  or  in  which  two 
quantities,  equal  in  value,  but  differently  re- 
presented, are  put  equal  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  equality ;  as,  St.— 36d., 
ora— ■  d+at — r.— Sanation  of  payment*, 
in  arithmetic  a  rule  for  finding  a  time 
when  if  a  ram  be  paid  which  U  equal  to  toe 
turn  of  several  others  due  at  different  times, 
no  lots  will  be  sustained  by  either  party. 
—Equation,  in  astronomy,  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  position  of  a  heavenly  body 

to  obtain  the  true  position. Equation  of 

ftase,  denotes  the  reduction  at  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun,  to  equable, 
mean,  or  true  time.  The  difference  between 
true  and  apparent  time  arises  from  two 
causes,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 

EQUATOR,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  hemispheres ;  one  north  and 
the  other  south.  It  is  called  equator,  be- 
cause when  the  ton  is  in  it,  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length;  hence  it  is  called 
also  the  equinoctial,  and  when  drawn  on 
maps  and  globes,  it  is  called  the  equinoctial 
line,  or  by  mariners  simply  the  line.  All 
places  which  are  on  it  have  invariably  equal 
days  and  nights.  It  crosses  the  centre  of 
Africa,  the  islands  of  8umatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Ac,  in  Asia,  then  traverses  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  crosses  8outb  America, 
in   Columbia,    thence    proceeds    through 

the  Atlantic  bach  to  Africa. To  erote 

the  lima,  in  navigation,  is  to  pass  over  the 
equator. 

ITQUERRY,  an  officer  of  state  under  the 
master  of  the  horse.  There  are  five  equer- 
ries, who  ride  out  with  her  majesty;  for 
which  purpose  they  give  their  attendance 
monthly,  one  at  a  time,  and  have  a  table 
provided  for  thrm. 

E-QUE8  AURATU8,  a  Roman  knight, 
to  called  because  none  but  knights  were 
allowed  to  gild  their  armour. 

EQUE8TRIA,  a  place  in  the  Roman 
theatres  where  the  knights  or  equitet  sat. 

EQUESTRIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, fludiequettret),  horse-races,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds;  the  prodromua  or 
plain  horse-race,  the  chariot  race,  the  de- 
cursory  race  about  funeral  piles,  the  ludi 

mtriralee,  and  the  Indi  neptunaln. Equee- 

trio*  order,  the  second  rank  in  Rome,  next 

to  the  senators. Kquettrian  etatue,  the 

representation  of  a  person  on  horseback. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  figures,  whose  angles  are  all 
equal :  as  a  squsre,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
a  parallelogram,  Ac. 

EQUICRU'RAL,  in  geometry,  having 
equal  legs,  but  longer  than  the  base ;  as,  an 
equierural  triangle. 

EQUI DIFFERENT, in  mathematics,  sn 
epithet  for  such  things  as  have  equal  diffe- 
rences, or  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
—In  crystalography,  having  a  different 
number  of  faces  presented  by  the  prism 
and  by  each  summit ;  and  these  three  num- 


bers form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion,  as  6,  4,  2. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  geometry,  having 
all  the  sides  equal ;  aa  an  efssfaterai  tru 


EQUILIBRIST,  one  who  keep*  his  be 
lance  in  unnatural  positions  and  haaardoui 


movements;  entertaining  the  spectator  by 
his  skilful  motions  snd  varying  attitudes. 
In  the  East  thev  are  very  common,  and 
their  feats  are  truly  surprising. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  mechanics,  equi- 
poise, or  equality  of  weight:  the  state  of 
the  two  ends  of  s  lever  or  balance  when 
they  are  charged  with  an  equal  weight,  and 
hang  exactly  even  and  level,  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horixon. 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  a  number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence  equimultiples 
are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other, 
as  the  simple  numbers  or  quantities  before 
multiplication.  Thus  if  2  and  3  are  multi- 
plied by  4,  the  multiples,  8  and  12,  will  be 
to  each  other  as  2  and  3. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  astronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the  equa- 
tor moves  in  its  diurnal  course.  It  is  so 
called,  because  whenever  the  sun  comes  to 
this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
over  the  globe ;  being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  equinoxes  of  spring  and 

autumn. Equinoctial   Point$,  the  two 

points,  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  cross  each  other. Kqui. 

noctial  Co  lure,  the  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
equinoctial  points.. 

EQUINOX,  in  astronomy,  the  time 
when  the  sun  enters  cither  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the 
equinoctial.  Wheu  the  sun  is  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  horixon  of  every  place  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  bounding 
light- ami  darkness;  hence  the  sun  is  visible 
everywhere  twelve  hours,  and  invisible  for 
the  same  time  in  each  24  hours.  As  the  sun 
is  in  one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  via.  March 
21st,  it  is  called  the  vernal  equinox;  and 
in  the  other,  in  autumn,  vix.  September 
23d,  it  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox.  At 
all  other  times  the  lengths  of  the  day  and 
night  are  unequal,  and  their  difference  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  approach  either 
pole,  and  in  the  same  latitude  it  is  every 
where  the  same.  Under  the  line  this  ine- 
quality entirely  vanishes :  there,  during  the 
day,  which  is  equal  to  the  night,  the  sun 
always  ascends  six  hours,  and  descends  six 
hours.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  our 
earth,  the  inequality  of  the  days  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude:  the  days  in- 
crease there,  whi'e  the  nights  diminish  with 
us.  and  rire  uer$$, 

EQUIPAGE,  the  furniture  of  an  army 
or  body  of  troops,  infantry  or  cavalry,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary expedition. Camp  equipage  includes 

tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  accom- 
modation in  camp. Field  equipage  con- 

aiats  of  arms,  artillery,  waggons,  tumbrils. 
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Ac When  we  •peak  of  s  body  of  troops 

being  furnished   with    arms    and  warlike 
apparatus,  we  say  they  are  equipped  for 
,  service. 

|  EQUIPOL  LENCE,  in  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence, or  agreement,  either  as  to  the  nature 
I  of  the  thing,  or  aa  to  the  grammatical  sense 
of  any  two  or  more  proposition* ;  that  is, 
when  two  propositions  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing,  though  they  express  it  diffe- 
rently. 

EQUI'RIA,  in  antiquity,  games  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars,  and 
which  consisted  in  horse- racing.  They  were 
celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  calends  of 
March. 

EQUISBTUM.  in  botany,  Horsetail,  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linusaan  system, 
class  24  Crfptogamia,  order  1  Filice:  Na- 
tural order  of  ferns. 

EQ'UITANT,  in  botany,  a  term  used  in 
the  foliation  of  plants,  for  leaves  that  ride 
as  it  were,  over  one  another. 

EQUITBS,  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
persons  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
immediately  succeeding  the  senators  in 
point  of  rank.  Every  equee  or  knight  had 
a  horse  kept  at  the  public  charge ;  he  re- 
ceived also  the  stipend  of  a  horseman,  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  snd  wore  a  ring,  which 
was  given  him  by  the  state.  The  equttee 
composed  a  large  body  of  men,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Roman  cavalry ;  for  there  was  si- 
wsys  s  sufficient  number  of  tbcm  in  the  city, 
and  nothing  but  a  review  was  requisite  to 
lit  them  for  service. 

EQ  U1TY,  in  s  moral  sense,  is  the  impar- 
tial distribution  of  justice,  So,  in  an  en- 
larged view,  Blackstooe  observes,  "  equity, 
in  its  true  and  general  meaning,  is  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  aft  law ;  positive  law  is  con- 
strued, and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In 
this,  equity  is  synonymous  with  justice." 
In  English  jurisprudence,  s  court  of  equity 
or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects  the 
operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supplies  its  defects,  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  by  rules  of  proceeding  and  de- 
ciding, which  are  not  admissible  in  a  court 
of  law.  Equity  then,  is  the  law  of  reason, 
exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  competent.  It  will  remove  legal 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion depending  at  law.  It  "will  prevent  a 
party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a  trial, 
some  title  or  claim  which  would  be  inequit- 
able. It  will  compel  him  to  discover,  on 
his  own  oath,  facts  which  he  knows  are  ma- 
terial to  the  right  of  the  other  party,  but 
which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  discover.  It  will  provide  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litiga- 
tion. It  will  counteract,  or  control,  or  set 
aside,  fraudulent  judgments.  It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  exctutiv*  jurisdic- 
tion ;  particularly  in  granting  special  relief 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  It 
will  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  waste  or 
irreparable  injury,  or  to  secure  a  settled 
right,  or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigations,  or 
to  eompel  the  restitution  of  title  deeds ;  it 


will  appoint  receivers  of  property,  where  it 
is  in  danger  of  misapplication  ;  it  mill  pro- 
hibit a  party  from  leaving  the  country  in 
order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  it  will  decree  a  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  estates ;  it  will,  in  many  cases,  supply 
the  imperfect  execution  of  instruments,  and 
reform  and  alter  them  according  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties;  it  will  grant  relief 
in  cases  of  lost  deeds  and  securities ;  snd, 
in  all  cases  in  which  its  interference  is 
asked,  its  general  rule  is,  thst  he  who  asks 
equity  must  do  equity.    In  short,  its  juris- 
diction is  almost  undefined,  where  the  posi- 
tive law  is  silent,  but  substantial  justice  en- 
titles the  party  to  relief.    It  is,  however, 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  intricacy  of 
!  our  laws  renders  it  so  often  necessary  to 
|  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  equity.     Equittu 
eequitur  legem  is  an  old  maxim  in  law,  but 
'  from  the  great  increase  of  suits  in  chancery, 
|  some  think  it  ought  to  be  thus  translated: 
"  after  a  man  has  been  at  law,  it  is  neces- 
!  sary  that  he  should  go  to  equity." 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  in  law, 
!  is  the  advantage  allowed  to  one  who  mort- 
■  gages  bis  property,  to  have  a  reasonable 
I  time  allowed  bun  to  redeem  it ;  for  although 
the  estate,  upon  non-payment  of  the  money, 
I  becomes  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  equity 
!  considers  it  only  a  pledge  for  the  money, 
1  and  gives  the  party  a  right  to  redeem,  which 
is  railed  his  equity  «/  redemption. 

E'QUUS,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  animals 
comprehending  those  useful  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule. 

EQUIVALENTS,  a  term  employed  in 
chemical  philosophy,  to  express  the  parti- 
cular weight  or  quantity  of  any  substance 
which  is  necessary  to  saturate  any  other 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Tables  of  the 
combining  quantities  of  all  chemical  agents 
have  been  drawn  up  and  arranged  to  guide 
the  chemist  in  experimental  researches. 
The  utility  of  these  tables  is  very  extensive; 
atid  they  are  rendered  still  more  useful  when 
accompanied  by  a  logometric  sliding  scale, 
the  application  of  which  to  this  purpose 
was  a  happy  invention  of  Dr.  vVollaston. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  word  ev«>ra- 

lent  signifies  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  worth,  Ac,  with  something  else. 
Thus,  a  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
creditor  in  money,  may  pay  him  an  equi- 
valent. 

EQUIVOCAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
is  ambiguous  or  susceptible  of  different  con- 
structions ;  as,  that  man's  character  is  very 
eqmintcal. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms,  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
hearer  in  a  different  sense  I'rom  that  in  which 
they  are  taken  by  the  speaker.  He  who  is 
guilty  of  eyniroearioa,  may  be  fairly  suspect- 
ed of  hypocrisy. 

EQUIVOQUE,  a  word  or  phrase  sus- 
ceptible of  different  significations. 
ERA.     [See  iCm,  Erocn,  Ac] 
ERA'DI  ATION,  emission  of  rsys  of  light. 
ERADICATED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
tot  a  tree  or  plant  torn  up  by  the  roou 
ERASED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 
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head  or  limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn 
from  the  body  to  as  to  give  it  a  jagged  ap- 
pearance. 

ERECT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
■tern,  leaf,  or  flower,  4c. ;  M  erectut  eaulia, 
a  stem  standing  perpendicularly  from  the 
ground ;  floe  erectut,  an  erect  flower,  or 
one  which  has  ita  aperture  directed  up- 
wards, Ac. In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 

any  thing  upright,  or  perpendicularly  ele- 
vated, as  wines  rrref,  &c. 

EREMITICAL,  (from  eremite,  a  her- 
mit) living  in  solitude,  or  in  seclusion 
from  the  world. 

ER'GOT,  in  farriery,  a  stub,  like  a  piece 
at  soft   horn,  situated  behind  and  below 

the  pastern  joint. Also,  a  dark-coloured 

•hoot,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  from  the 
ears  of  Train,  particularly  of  rye. 

ERT1CA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  consist  of  different  kinds  of  heaths. 

ERIOCEPHALUS,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  A  Po- 
lygamia  aecettaria.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

ERIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  fibres  of  wool,  silk,  &c 

ERIOPH'ORUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.   The  species  are  perennials. 

ER'MINE,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  Muttela, 
with  narrow  ears,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
weaseL  In  winter,  the  whole  body  of  the 
ermine  is  of  a  pure  snow  white,  except  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a  deep  black,  and 
some  spots  of  a  greyish  yellow  about  the 
bead  and  shoulders;  in  summer,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  tawny  brown 
colour,  but  the  tail  is  tipped  with  black. 
The  fur  of  the  ermine  is  in  great  request ; 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  is  still  used  by  judges.  This  animal 
inhabits  the  northern  climates  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  its  habits  it  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  weasel,  frequent- 
ing barns  and  outhouses,  and  feeding  not 
only  on  mice  and  rats,  but  destroying  poul- 
try, birds,  eggs,  &c. Ermine,  in  heraldry, 

a  fur  used  in  coat  armour,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  linings  and  doublings  of  man- 
tles and  robes. 

EROTIC  POETRY,  a  term  for  amatory 
poetry.  The  name  of  erotic  writers  has  been 
applied  particularly  to  a  class  of  romance 
writers  who  belong  to  the  later  periods  of 
Greek  literature,  and  whose  works  abound 
in  sophistical  subtilties  and  ornaments. 

EROTOMAK  Y»  a  term  employed  by  some 
writers  to  denote  that  modification  of  insa- 
nity, of  which  the  passion  of  love  is  the  ori- 
gin, and  in  which  the  love  of  a  particular 
individual  constitutes  the  predominant  idea, 
occupying  the  whole  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  sometimes  passes  into  perfect  de- 
lirium, leads  to  suicide,  hysterics,  &c. 
Young  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it, 
who  have  an  excitable  nervous  system  and 
lively  imagination,  who  give  themselves  up 
to  an  excess  in  pleasure,  or  are  spoiled  by 
reading  romances,  and  rendered  effemi- 
nate by  an  injudicious  education  and  in- 
dolence. 


ERPETOL'OGT,  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

ERRATIC,  wandering,  or  having  no  cer- 
tain course;  also,  not  fixed  or  stationary; 
hence  the  planets  are  called  erratic  tt art; 
and  fevers  which  observe  no  regular  periods, 
are  denominated  erratic  /exert. 

ERRATUM,  an  error  of  the  press ;  in  the 
plural,  Errata,  a  list  of  which  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book. 

ERTtOR,  a  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth.  An  Error  may  be  either  vo- 
luntary at  involuntary ;  when  committed 
through  carelessness  or  haste  it  is  a  blun- 
der.  Error,  in  law,  is  a  mistake  com- 
mitted in  pleading,  or  in  a  process ;  where- 
upon a  writ  of  error  is  brought  to  remedy 
it,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress. 

ERUBES'CENCE,  a  blushing v redness 
of  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

ERU'CA,  the  White-rocket,  in  botany,  a 
species  of  brattica,  with  lyrate  leaves,  hairy 
stalks,  and  smooth  pods. 

ERUCTATION,  the  act  of  belching 
wind  from  the  stomach  ;  also  a  violent 
bursting  forth  or  ejection  of  wind,  &c.  from 
the  earth. 

ERUDITION,  the  attainment  of  pro- 
found learning  and  extensive  knowledge, 
obtained  by  study  and  instruction ;  par- 
ticularly learning  in  history,  antiquity,  and 
languages,  as  distinct  from  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences. 

ERUGINOU8,  partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance  or  nature  of  copper  or  the  rust  of 
copper. 

ERUPTION,  a  violent  breaking  pr 
bursting  forth  of  anything,  particularly  of 
flames'  and  lava  from  a  volcano.  Also,  a 
sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion. In  medicine,  a  sud- 
den and  copious  excretion  of  humours  on 
the  skin  in  pustules. 

E  R  Y  N'GI  U  M,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  round  head, 
similar  to  a  thistle ;  the  receptacle  is  pal- 
eaceous or  chaffy;  and  the  young  shoots 
are  esculent.  One  of  the  species  of  eryngo 
was  formerly  much  emploved  as  a  tonic, 
but  it  has  now  gone  out  of* use. 

ERYSIPELAS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  particularly  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever.  This  disease  is  often 
called  St.  Anthony's  fire :  it  is  brought  on 
by  all  the  causes  that  arc  apt  to  excite  in- 
flammation, such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
the  external  application  of  stimulants,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  obstructed  perspirations. 

ERYTHRI'NA,  in  botany,  the  Coral-tree, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  17  Diadelphia,  or- 
der 4  Decandria;  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous,  and  consists  of  four  petals, 
the  fruit  is  a  very  long  pod,  and  the  seeds 
kidney-shaped. 

ERYTHROCYA'NEUS,  in  arnithology, 
the  red  and  blue  macaw.  This  bird  is  the 
finest  of  the  parrot  kind ;  being  a  full  yard 
lone,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  >be  end 
of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  variety  of  colours. 
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ESCALADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious 
attack  made  upon  a  rampart,  or  scaling  the 
waila  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  fas- 
cines, and  entering  by  ladders;  without 
proceeding  in  form,  breaking  ground,  or  car- 
rying on  regular  works  to  secure  the  men 
— a  mode  of  attack  much  adopted  in  the 
late  wars,  but  generally  accompanied  with 
great  slaughter. 

ESCAL'Ol',  in  ichthyology,  a  class  of  bi- 
valvular  shell-fish,  whose  shell  is  regularly 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  car- 
tilage for  its  hinge. 

ESCA'PE,  in  law,  is  where  a  person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  deliver- 
ed by  law.  In  civil  cases,  after  the  prisoner 
has  been  suffered  voluntarily  to  escape,  the 
sheriff  can  never  after  retake  him,  and  must 
answer  for  the  debt ;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  escape,  the  sheriff,  upon  fresh 
pursuit,  may  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  be  excused  if  he  have  him  again 
before  any  action  is  brought  against  him- 
self for  the  escape.  In  criminal  cases,  an 
escape  of  a  person  arrested  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  and  the  party  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment- 

ESCA'PKMKNT,  a  contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  a  timepiece  to  the  ba- 
lance or  pendulum,  to  regulate  its  move- 


ESCAR'GATOIRB,  a  nursery  of  snails. 

E8CABFMENT,  or  ESCARP*,  in  the 
military  art,  the  exterior  slope  facing  forti- 
fied works;  the  interior  slope  being  the 
counttrtcarp. 

ES'CHAR,  in  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab 
occasioned  by  burns  or  caustic  applications. 

ESCHAROTIC,  in  medicine,  a  caustic 
application,  or  one  which  has  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  fiesh. 

ESCHEAT,  in  law,  lands  or  profits  that 
fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  for- 
feiture, the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

ESCORT,  a  guard  or  company  of  armed 
men  attending  an  officer,  or  baggage,  pro- 
visions, or  munitions  couveyed  by  land,  to 
protect  them  from  an  enemy,  Ac. 

ESCRO'LL,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  escutcheon,  represent- 
ing a  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which 
the  motto  i»  generally  put, 

ES'CUAGE.  in  feudal  customs,  a  kind  of 
knight- service,  called  service  of  the  shield, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

ESCULA'PIAN  (from  Mtculupitu  the 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

ESCULENT,  an  epithet  for  such  plants 
or  roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  and  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Lawrence's  church,  the 
monastery  of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free 
schools.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the  day  of  the 


battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  dedicated  to  8t. 
Lawrence,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day. 
Though  the  building  is  immensely  large 
and  the  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  its 
exterior  has  rather  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a  convent  than  the  elegance  of  a  palace. 
It  is  a  quadrangle,  740  feet  in  length  by  580 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  60  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

E8CUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  the  shield 
on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  shields  used 
in  war. 

ES'DRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books,  usually  bound  up  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  always  excluded  the 
Jewish  canon. 

ESPOU'SALS,  in  law,  a  contract  or  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  between  a  man 
and  woman. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS,  a  French  phrase, 
signifying  that  species  of  attachment  with 
which  persons,  more  especially  military 
men,  are  animated  to  the  corps  or  service 
to  which  they  belong. 

ESOTERIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
private  instructions  and  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras ;  opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public. 

ESPAL'IER,  a  fruit  tree,  having  the 
branches  trained  to  a  frame,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  and  spread  laterally.  Kepalien  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  a  garden,  so 
as  to  enclose  quarters  or  separate  parts. 

E8TIONAGE,  a  system  of  employing 
spies,  or  secret  emissaries,  either  in  mili- 
tary or  political  affairs. 

ESPLANADE,  in  fortification,  the  glacis 
of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  towards  the  country. 
The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a  sloping 
walk  or  promenade. 

ESQUIRE,  anciently  a  shield  or  armour- 
bearer:  the  person  that  attended  a  knight 
in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  shield.  It 
is  now  a  title  given  to  the  sons  of  knights, 
or  those  who  serve  the  king  in  any  worship- 
ful calling,  as  officers  of  the  king's  courts, 
counsellors  at  law,  &c.  It  has,  however, 
become  a  sort  of  vague  and  undefined  com- 
pliment, placed  at  the  end  of  a  man's  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  more  as  an  expression 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

ES'SAT,  in  literature,  a  composition  in- 
tended to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical 
than  a  treatise. 

ESSENCE,, in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
purest,  roost  subtile,  and  balsamic  part  of 
a  body ;  extracted  either  by  simple  expres- 
sion, or  by  meaus  of  fire,  from  fruit,  (lowers, 
&c  Of  these  there  arc  a  great  variety,  used 
on  accouut  of  their  agreeable  smell  and 
taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfumers,  and 
others. In  philosophy,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  particular  nature  of  a  being  or 
substance,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others. 

ESSE'NES,  or  ESSB'NIANS,  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects 
among  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pha- 
risees in  their  most  rigorous  observances. 
They  allowed  a  future  state,  but  denied  a 
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resurrection  from  the  dead.  Their  way 
of  life  wo  very  singular:  they  did  not 
marry,  bat  adopted  the  children  of  other* 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  institutions  of 
their  sect:  they  despised  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  because 
from  their  lore  of  solitude,  they  were  little 
known,  and  from  their  inoffensive  way  of 
life  our  8aTiour  had  no  occasion  to  censure 
them,  as  he  frequently  does  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadduccea. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  in  chemistry,  vola- 
tile oils,  baring  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  which  are  drawn  from  plants  by  distil- 
lation in  an  alembic  with  water,  in  distinc- 
tion from  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are 
raised  by  an  open  fire  without  water.  The 
principal  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those 
of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender, 
doves,  carraway,  peppermint,  spearmint, 
sassafras,  camomOe,  and  citron.  The  taste 
of  these  oils  is  acrid  and  burning ;  and  their 
odour  very  pungent,  generally  resembling 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  vegetables  afford- 
ing them. Essential  salts,  such  salts  as 

are  procured  from  plants,  and  have  the  pro- 
perty of  ciystalixing Essential  proper* 

tin,  in  logic,  such  as  necessarily  depend 
upon,  and  are  connected  with,  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  from 
the  accidental. 

ESSOIN',  in  law,  an  excuse  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  ror  one  that 
is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an  ac- 
tion, &c The  first  three  days  of  a  term 

are  called  essoin  day,  as  three  days  are  al- 
lowed for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

ES'SORANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a 
bird  standing  on  the  ground  with  its  wings 
expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  was 
'    ing  itself. 

8TABLI8HMENT,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  or  company,  which  being  much 
greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  has  riven  rise 
to  the  distinctive  terms  of  War  Establish- 
ment and  Peace  Establishment. The 

word  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  church  established  by  law,  as 
belonging  to  tbe  KetablUknent. 

ESTAFETTB,  a  military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another ;  or  a 
speedy  messenger  who  travels  on  horseback. 

ESTACADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  French 
word  for  a  dyke  constructed  with  piles  in 
tbe  sea,  a  river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  troops. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  interest 
that  a  person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  effects ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
which  a  person  has  any  property.  Estates 
are  either  rent  or  personal;  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished into  freeholds,  which  descend 
to  heirs ;  or  chattels  and  effects,  which  go 
to  executors  or  administrators.  There  are 
also  estates  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &c. 

Estates  of  the  Realm  are  the  distinct 

parts  of  any  state  or  government,  as  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  England. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing   the   history  of  a 
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Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mor- 
decai  at  8hushan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasue- 
rus.oneof  the  kings  of  Persia.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  Darius  Hystaspes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Artystona  to 
be  Esther.  Scabger  considers  him  as 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Hamestris  as  Es- 
ther. Josepbus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxea  Longima- 
nus;  and  tbe  Septuagint.  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus 
by  Artaxerxea. 

ESTIMATE,  a  judgment  or  opinion 
formed  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it. 
Also  a  computation  of  probable  value  or  cost, 
such  as  is  generally  prepared  by  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  previous  to  tbe 
commencement  of  any  undertaking. 

ESTIVATION,  the  act  of  passing  the 
summer;  and  whatever  pertains  to  summer 

is  termed  estitaL Estivation,  in  botany, 

denotes  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  fioral  gem  or  bud;  1.  convolute,  when 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a  scroll ; 
2.  imbricate,  when  the  edges  lap  over;  3. 
eondnplicate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether; 4.  valvate,  when  as  they  are  about 
to  expand  they  are  placed  liked  the  glumes 
in  grasses. 

ESTOVERS,  in  law,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance  out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  man  accused  of  felony,  during 
his  imprisonment.  But  it  is  more  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  wood  made 
to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the  Saxon, 
kouse-bote,  kedge-bote,  plouak-bote,  ftc. 

ESTRAPA'DE,  the  motion  of  a  restive 
horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rears 
high  and  kicks  violently. 

ESTRAY*,  a  tame  beast  found  without 
any  owner  known,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  a  true  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  an  original  writing,  particularly  of 
the  penalties  or  fines  to  be  levied  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  man  for  his 
offence. 

ESTUARY,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current. 

ES'URINE  SALT8,  in  chemistry,  those 
which  are  of  a  fretting  or  eating  quality, 
which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  where  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  burnt. 

ET  CETERA,  and  the  contraction  etc. 
or  At.,  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kind ;  and  so  forth. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  and 
strokes  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.     [See 

E.tOHAVliTO.] 

ETER'NITT,  everlasting  duration,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  a  term  expressive  of 
that  perpetuity  which  can  only  be  imagined, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiv- 
ing when  time  was  not,  or  will  not  be; 
hence  many  have  concluded  that  there  has 
been  an  eternity  of  past  time,  and  must  be 
an  eternity  of  future  time. 
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ETESIAN  WINDS,  a  term  applied  to 
yearly  or  stated  periodical  winds,  answering 

to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. By 

Eteaian  v>ind$,  in  ancient  history,  arc  meant 
such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  from  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

ETHER,  in  chemistry,  a  light,  Tolatile, 
and  inflammable  liquid,  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  to 

water,  as  632  to  1000 :  it  boils  at  98°. 

The  name  of  ether  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
tile matter  or  gas  which  fills  space,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
atmospheric  air. 

ETHEREAL,  containing  or  filled  with 
ether;  as  ethereal  space,  or  the  ethereal 
regions. 

ETHTCS,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or 
science  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  springs  and  princi- 
pies  of  human  conduct. 

ETHIOP-S  MINERAL,    in  chemistry, 

black  sulphuret    of  mercury. A'rAioj/s 

martial,  iron  in  the  first  stage  of  calci- 
nation. 

ETHMOIDAL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  sutures  of  the  skull,  which  goes 
round  the  o*  ethmoidct,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  separating  it  from  the  bone 

in  contact  with  it. The  m  ethmoidet  is 

one  of  the  most  curious  bonds  in  the  human 
body :  it  is  exceedingly  light,  spongy,  and 
consists  of  many  convoluted  plates,  which 
form  a  net-work,  like  honey  comb.  It  is 
curiously  enclosed  in  the  ot/rontiM,  betwixt 
the  orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One 
horizontal  plate  receives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resem- 
bles a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone  is  named 
cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from  this  one,  re- 
ceive the  divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expanding  with  the  organ  of 
smelling;  and  these  boues  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  arc  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the  o$ 
planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  orjraa  of  smelling,  and  makes  a  chief 
part  or  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

ETITNICAL,  pertaining  to  the  heathen 
nations,  or  those  which  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

ETHOL'0(5Y,  a  treatise  on  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics.  Ilcncc,  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
rality, is  termed  an  etholoaist. 

ETIOLATION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun : 
a  term  often  used  in  botany. 

ETIOL'OGY,  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
anything,  particulnrly  of  disease*. 

ETIQUETTE,  fproa.  etihefj  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners  observed  to- 


wards particular  persons,  either  at  court  or 
in  genteel  life. 
KTRAPA  DE,  in  archaeology,  a  crane  and 

Eulley,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France 
y  way  of  a  torture. 

ETYMOLOGY,  a  branch  of  philology, 
whicn  teaches  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  radical 
or  primary  signification.  In  grammar,  it 
comprehends  not  only  the  derivation  of 
words,  but  their  various  inflections  and  mo- 
dincations.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
deduction  of  words  from  their  originals,  is 
called  an  etymologitt. 

EU  CHARI8T,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  so  called  because  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated 
with  thankful  remembrance,  and  bread  and 
wine  are  taken  as  emblems  of  his  flesh  and 
blood. 

EUCJILOTtlNE,  in  chemistry,  protox- 
yde  of  chlorine. 

EUCHOLOGY,  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  ordinances. 

EUCHYMTA,  or  EU'CHYMY,  in  medi- 
cine, a  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body. 

EUCHY8ID  ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
variety  of  augite. 

EU  CLA8E,  a  species  of  emerald,  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  remarkably 
brittle. 

EU'CRASY,  in  medicine,  such  a  well 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
as  to  constitute  sound  health. 

EU'DIALYTE,  a  mineral  of  a  brownish 
red  colour. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  , 
air.  When  a  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be  ' 
made  with  atmospheric  air,  the  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  consists  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  top,  and  graduated  bv  a  diamond 
into  cubic  inches  aud  parts.  The  lower  ap- 
erture may  be  widened,  in  order  that  the 
gases  may  more  easily  be  passed  up,  and 
likewise  to  afford  the  facility  of  its  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  pneumatic  shelf.  It  is 
likewise  usual  and  advantageous  to  fit  a 
stopper  in  the  mouth  by  grinding.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  eudiometers,  by  which  the 
method  of  analyzing  air  differs;  and  in  all 
of  them  there  is  at  times  some  uncertainty. 
The  eudiometer  of  Davy,  more  recently  in- 
vented, is,  however,  said  to  be  free  from 
objection ;  and  the  apparatus  is  portable, 
simple,  and  convenient :  Take  a  small  glass 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  equi- 
distant parts;  fill  this  tube  with  the  air  to 
be  examined,  and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or 
any  other  convenient  vessel,  containing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  gTeen  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards ;  uuder 
these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid.     It  is 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  the  state  of  the 
greatest  absorption  should  be  marked,  as 
the  mixture  afterwards  emits  a  little  gas 
which  would  alter  the  result.  The  air  of 
London,  examined  by  means  of  Davy's  eu- 
diometer, was  found,  in  all  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  air 
taken  at  Islington  and  Highgate ;  in  the 
solitary  cells  in  Coldbath-fields  prison,  and 
on  the  river  Thames.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  from 
these  places,  differed  considerably. 

EUDIOM'ETRY,  the  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  in  any  gas  in  which  it  is  not 
intimately  combined.  No  sooner  was  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  known,  than 
it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  to  find 
out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with  facility 
and  precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  To  attain  such  a  measurement, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  some  substance  which  combines 
with  its  oxygen,  and  which  either  does  not 
afford  any  gaseous  product,  or  affords  one 
that  is  easily  abstracted  and  measured. — 
[See  the  preceding  article.] 

EUHARMON'IC.  in  mode,  producing 
harmony  or  concordant  sounds. 

EUK  AIRITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead jpay  colour  and  granular  structure. 

ED' LOGY,  a  speech  or  writing  in  com- 
mendation of  a  person  on  account  of  his 
valuable  qualities  or  beneficial  services. 

ECNOM  Y,  equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted 
constitution  of  government. 

EUPATORIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Sfngtnetia,  order  1  Po/jr- 
pamim  +qmalis.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  different  kinds  of  agrimony. 

EU'PEPSY,  in  medicine,  good  concoction 
in  the  stomach ;  perfect  digestion. 

EUPHEMISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  things  in  themselves  disagreeable 
and  shocking,  are  expressed  in  terms  nei- 
ther offensive  to  good  manners  nor  repul- 
sive to  "  ears  polite." 

EUTHONT,  an  easy  and  smooth  enun- 
ciation of  words.  A  grammatical  licence, 
whereby  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  con- 
verted into  a  smoother,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting smoothness  and  elegance  in  the 
pronunciation. 

EUPHOB'BIA.  in  botany,  a  genns  of 
plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby  her- 
baceous succulents,  some  of  them  armed 
with  thorns.  They  belong  to  class  1 1  Do- 
dteamdria,  order  3  Triaynta. 

EUPHOR'BIUM,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
crete gum-rcsin,  the  produce  of  an  African 
perennial  plant.  When  first  chewed  it  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid 
burning  impression  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  throat,  which  is  very  permanent,  and 
almost  insupportable. 

EU'RITE,  or  Whxtkstot»x,  in  geology, 
a  finely  granulated  felspar,  or  very  small- 
grained  granite,  with  the  parts  so  intimately 
blended  as  often  to  appear  compart. 


EU'RITHMY,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  is  a  certain  majesty,  elegance, 
and  ease  in  the  various  parts  of  a  body, 

arising  from  its  just  proportions. In 

medicine,  rmritkmy  «igtiirt»»  a  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  nulse. 

EUSTATUIAN8,  a  sect  of  Christians, 
the  followers  of  Eustathius,  an  Armenian 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  under 
pretence  of  great  purity  and  severity,  in- 
troduced many  irregularities. 

EU'STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
building  in  which  the  columns  arc  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  most  of  the  intercoluroniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the 
column. 

EUTYCHIAN8,  a  religions  sect  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  after  one  Eutychus, 
who  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  diflcred  in  its  nature 
from  that  of  mankind. 

EVACUANT8,  in  medicine,  such  medi- 
cines as  diminish  the  animal  fluids,  by 
throwing  out  some  morbid  or  redundant 
humour,  or  such  as  attenuate  and  promote 
its  motion  and  circulation. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  humours  or  excre- 
ments out  of  the  body,  by  cathartics,  &c. 

Evacuation,  in  military  affairs,  the  Jeav. 

ing  a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which  has 
been  occupied  as  a  military  post  or  position. 

EVAN'GELIST,  a  general  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news.  But  it 
is  applied  principally  to  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  Bvanpelia,  viz.  Matthew, 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John. The  word  also 

denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primitive 
church,  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  dif- 
fusing the  knowledge  at  the  gospel,  and 
travelled  about  to  execute  such  commis- 
sions as  they  were  entrusted  with,  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

EVAPORATION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
which,  in  consequence  of  becoming  lighter 
than  the  atmosphere,  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  partial  condensation,  forms 
Clouds.  It  differs  from  exhalation,  which 
is  uroperlya  dispersion  of  dry  particles  from 
a  body.  When  water  is  heated  to  212*  it 
boils,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam ; 
and  the  same  change  takes  place  in  much 
lower  temperatures ;  but  in  that  case  the 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam  is  smaller.  As  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  and  as  this  water  is 
constantly  evaporating  and  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour,  a  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion must  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
meteorology. 

EVA'S  I  ON,  the  act  of  eluding  or  es- 
caping from  the  pressure  of  an  argument, 
or  from  an  accusation,  charge,  or  inter- 
rogatory. 
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EVATES,  a  branch  of  the  Druids,  or  an-     tion,  at  the  common  law,  as  to  the  compe- 


cient  Celtic  philosophers.  Strabo  divides 
the  British  and  Gaulish  philosophers  into 
three  sects,  Bards,  States,  and  Druids, 
lie  adds,  that  the  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians ;  the  Evates,  the  priests  and  na- 
turalists ;  and  the  Druids  were  moralist*  as 
well  ns  naturalists. 


teney  and  the  crcdibilitj  of  evidence.  It 
competent,  when  by  the  principles  of  law, 
it  is  adnmsiblc  to  establish  any  fact,  or  has 
any  tendency  to  prove  it.  It  is  credible, 
when,  being  introduced,  it  affords  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  evidence  may  be  competent  to  be 


EVECT1CA,  or  EVECT1CS,  that  part  produced  before  a  jury,  when  it  may  never- 
of  physic  which  teaches  bow  to  acquire  a  theless  not  amount  to  credible  proof,  so  as 
good  habit  of  body.  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and,  on 

EVECTION  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy,  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  such  as,  if  before 
one  of  her  most  considerable  irregularities,  them,  would  sati«fy  their  minds  of  the 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  bcr ;  truth  of  the  fnct,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  law,  it  is  not  admissible.  Whether  there 
the  equation  of  the  centre  at  the  svxyjries,  is  any  evidence  of  a  fart,  is  a  question  for 
and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature.  the  court ;    whether  it  is  mjficient,  is  a 

E'VENING,  or  EVE,  the  precise  time  question  for  the  jury, 
when  evening  begins  is  not  ascertained  by  E'VIL,  in  philosophy,  &c.  is  cither  moral 
usage.  In  strictness,  evening  commences  or  natural.  Moral  evil  is  any  deviation 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  continues  of  a  moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  conduct 
during  twilight,  and  night  commences  with  prescribed  to  him.  Some  make  the  essence 
total  darkness.  But  it  sometimes  includes  of  moral  evil  consist  in  the  disagreement  of 
a  portion  of  the  afternoon  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  our  manners  to  the  divine  will,  whether 
"  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the  known  by  reason  or  revelation ;  others,  in 
church ;"  and  in  customary  language  it  ex-  (  being  contrary  to  reason  and  truth  ;  and 
tends  to  bedtime;  as  '*  I  spent  the  evening  j  others,  in  being  inconsistent  with  the  na- 

with  a  friend." Figuratively,  we  use  it     ture,  faculties,  affections,  and  situation  of 

for  the  decline  of  life,  or  old  age  ;  as  "  the     mankind. 

evening  of  Ufe." Evening  ttar,  in  astro-  j      EVOCATI,  soldiers  among  the  Romans, 

nomv,  Hesperus  or  Vesper;  Venus,  when  ■  who  having  served  their  full  time  in  the 
visible  in  the  evening.  army,  went  afterwards  volunteers  at  the  re- 

EV'ERGREKN,   in  horticulture,  a  spe-     quest  of  some  favourite  general;  on  which 
ciesof  perennials  which  preserve  their  ver-  j  account  they  were  called  by  the  honourable 
dure  all  the  year  round,  such  as  laurels,     narne^  of  Emeriti  and  Benejlciarii. 
hollies,  bays,  pines,  firs,  &c.  j      EVOCATION,  in   Roman    antiquity,  a 

EVIDENCE,  in  its  most  general  sense,  solemn  invitation  or  prayer  to  the  gods  of  a 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  a  besieged  town,  to  forsake  it  and  come  over 
tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  conclu-  j  to  the  besiegers. 

sion*.     It  may  he  divided  into  three  sorts,  j      E  VOLUTE,  in  geometry,  an  original 
mathematical,  moral,  and  legal.    The  first  >  curve  from  which  another  is  described, 
is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  which  )      EVOLUTION,  in  military  tactics,  the 

j  belong  to  pure  mathematics;   the  second  >  complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men 

;  is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  of  life,     when  they  chance  their  position  by  counter- 

and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied     marching,  wheeling,  &c. In  geometry, 

to  convince  the  understanding  in  cases  not     the  unfolding  or    opening   a  curve,    and 
admitting  of    strict    demonstration;    the  j  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. In  alge- 

,  third  is  that  which  is  employed  in  judicial     bra,  the  extraction  of  root!  from  powers; 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  '  the  reverse  of  involution, 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  litigants.    Ac-  I      EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  the  curve 
cording  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence  in  '  described  from  the  cvolute. 

I  common  law  trials,  itis  the  peculiar  pro-  ,      EW'RY,  an  office  in  the  royal  household. 


vince  of  a  jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  met. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had.  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  all  mat- 
ters of  law,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question 
arises,  whether  anything  offered  as  proof 
at  such  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury  as  evidence,  that  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  court,  it  can  never  legally 
come  before  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
Hence,  whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be 
brought  before  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  is  in  a  legal 
sense,  evidence,  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  argument  and  comment. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  very  important  distiuc- 


where  they  take  care  of  the  table  linen,  &c. 

EXACERBATION,  in  medicine,  the  in- 
creased violence  of  a  disease.  The  term  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  remittent  and  continued  fevers, 
where  there  is  no  absolute  cessation  of  the 
fever. 

EXACTION,  the  act  of  demanding  with 
authonty,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield ; 
as  the  exaction  of  tribute  or  obedience. 

EX.E'UF.SIS,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  cxtrnrting  or  taking  away  something 
that  is  hurtful  to  the  human  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind 
of  hyperbole,  whereby  thing*  are  augmented 
or  amplified,  by  saying  more  than  the  strict 
truth  will  warrant. In  painting,  a  me- 
thod of  giving  a  representation  of  things 
too  strong  for  the  life. 

EXALTATION',  in  astrology,  the  dignity 
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which  b  planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or 
part*  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  is  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy  and 

influence. In  pharmacy,  the  refinement 

or  subtilization  of  bodies  or  their  qualities 
and  virtues. 

EXAMINATION,  in  its  primary  sense, 
is  a  careful  and  accurate  inspection  or  in- 
quiry, in  order  to  discover  the  real  state  of 

any  thing. In  judicial  proceedings,  an 

attempt  to  ascertain  truth,  generally  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  examined,  by  interroga- 
tories.  In  school*,  an  inquiry  into  the 

acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning 
them  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  or  by 

hearing  their  recitals. In  chemistry  and 

the  sciences  generally,  a  searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  ex- 
periments. 

EXAM  IXERS,  in  law,  two  officers  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  who  are  appointed, 
on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
side. 

EXANTHEMA,  or  EXANTIIEM'ATA, 
among  physicians,  any  kind  of  efflorescence 
or  eruption,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, Ac.  The  term  is  now  limited  by 
systematic  nomologists,  to  such  eruptions 

as  are  accompanied  with  fever. The  ad- 

jectiTe  is  exanthematouo. 

EXANTHRO  PIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  melancholy  madness,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient fancies  himself  a  brute. 

BX'ARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  sent 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East  into  Italy,  as 
prefect  or  governor. — -Exarch  also  denotes 
an  officer  still  subsisting  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  visits  the  provinces,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  do 
their  duty. 

EXARTICULATION,  in  surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a  joint. 

EXAUCTORATION,  or  EXAUTHO- 
R  ATI  ON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  temporary 
dismission  from  service:  thus  the  exauctori 
milttct  were  deprived  of  their  pay  and  arms, 
without  being  absolutely  discharged. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her 
husband's  brother  refused  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  summon  him  to  a  court  of  justice, 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  might  excalceate  him> 
that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  spit  in 
his  face :  both  of  which  were  considered 
action*  of  great  ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  kings  and  emperors,  but  now 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  &c.  who 
are  elevated  by  virtue  of  particular  offices. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  in  no  case  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  from  one  member  to 
another,  but  always  belongs  to  the  office,  and  ; 
is  only  borne,  on  the  European  continent,  i 
by  ministers  in  actual  service,  by  the  high- 
est court  and  military  dignitaries,  and  by 
ambassadors   and    plenipotentiaries.    Fo-  ' 
reign  ministers  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  your  taetllenejf,  by  way  of  courtesy,  even  } 
if  they  have  no  rank  which  entitles  them 
to  this  distinction;  but  charge's  d'affairet  ' 
never  receive  this  title. 

EXCEPTION,    in   law,  the   denial  of 


what  is  alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by 
the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading. Bill  0/  exceptions,  is  a  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  evidence,  filed  by 
the  party,  and  which  the  judge  must  sign  j 
or  seal.  . 

EXCES8',  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  ' 
the  difference  between   any  two  unequal  . 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  less  is  taken  from  or  out  of  , 

the  greater. In  morals,  any  indulgence  | 

of  appetite  or  passion,  beyond  the  laws  of  : 
God  or  the  rules  of  propriety. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  traffic  by  I 
permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another.    The  receipt  or 


Eayment  of  money  in  one  country  for  the 
ke  sum  in  another,  bv  means  of  bilU  of 
exchange.    Thus,  A  in  London  is  creditor 


to  B  in  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  100/.  C  in 
London  is  debtor  to  ft  in  Paris,  in  a  like 
sum ;  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  creditor  is 
paid  by  the  Paris  debtor;  and,  conse- 
quently, two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
from  Paris  to  London.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  of  exchange;  and  the  peat 
convenience  here  represented  is  the  foun- 
dation of  exchange  itself.  That  variation 
above  aud  below  par,  which  is  called  the 
course  of  exchange,  results  from  the  same 
causes  that  act  upon  the  price  of  commo- 
dities of  every  other  kind.  If  bills  upon 
Paris  be  scarce,  that  is,  if  Paris  is  but  little 
indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor, 
who  wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that 
city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  them  dearly;  then 
the  course  of  exchange  is  abort  par:  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  Paris 
than  Paris  owes  to  London,  Paris  bills  will 
be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
with  that  city  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a 
maxim  that,  when  the  course  of  exchange 
rises  above  par,  the  balance  of  trade  runs 

against  the  country  where  it  rises. In 

London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and 
sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  discover  whether  they 
are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of  the 
brokers  of  most  influence,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  relative  supply  of  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  of  the 
day  are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  par- 
ticular bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high 
or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  In  Lon- 
don and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a 
class  of  middle-men  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange,  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling 

them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. Kx- 

change,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a  given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a 

certain  course  of  exchange. Court*  of 

exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt  two 
places,  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.  Arbitration  of  exchange  is  a  cal- 
culation of  the  exchanges  of  different  places 
to  discover  which  is  the  most  profitable. 
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Exchange  of  Prisoners,  in  war,  the  act 

of  giving  up  men  on  both  side*,  npon  cer- 
tain condition*  agreed  to  by  the  contending 
parties. 

EXCHA'NGE,  (often  contracted  into 
Cbahor),  signifies  a  building  or  other  place 
in  considerable  trading  cities,  where  tbe 
merchants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
other  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet 
at  certain  times,  to  confer  and  treat  to- 
gether of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  payments,  adventures,  assu- 
rances, freights,  and  other  mercantile  ne- 
gocintioas  both  by  sea  and  land. 

EXCHEQ  UER,in  British  jurisprudence, 
an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights 
of  tbe  crown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crown-revenues  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that 
coTered  the  table  of  the  court,  which 
was  party -coloured  or  chequered.  This 
court  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. The  public  Exche- 
quer is  under  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  of  a  minister  called  the  chan- 
cellor ot  the  exchequer. To  institute  a 

process  against  a  person  in  this  court,  is 
called  to  exchequer  him. 

EXCHEQUER-BILLS,  bills  for  money, 
or  promissory  notes,  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  authority  of  government, 
and  bearing  interest. 

EXCISE,  an  inlandduty,  paid  in  tome  in- 
stances upon  the  commodity  consumed,  or 
on  tbe  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before 
consumption;  but  in  others  this  duty  is 
paid  at  the  manufactories.  The  excise  was 
first  introduced  by  the  parliament  which  be- 
headed Charles  I.  and  its  great  founder  was 
Mr.  Pym;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  national  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent managed  for  the  government  By  com- 
missioners, who  receive  the  whole  product 
of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer. 
——The  officer  who  inspects  exciseable  com- 
modities and  rates  the  duties  on  them  is 
called  an  exciteman. 

EXCIS'ION,  in  surgery,  a  cutting  ont,  or 
cutting  off  any  part  of  the  body. 

EXCITABILITY,  susceptibility  of  in- 
creased vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimu- 
lants. 

EXCITING  CAU8ES.  in  medicine,  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  disease, 
or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
ponent  causes. 

EXCLAMATION,  emphatical  utterance ; 
or  the  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance 

is  marked  :  thus  ( ! ). In  grammar,  a  word 

expressing  some  passion,  as  wonder,  fear, 
&c. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecelesias- 
tical  censure,  whereby  a  person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  some  civil  rights.  In  the  present 
state  of  church-government  in  England, 
excommunication  is  seldom  used  but  as  a 
sort  of  writ  of  outlawry  on  contempt  of 
the  bishop's  court,  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  causes  that  belonjr  to  ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction.  It  is  published  in  the  church, 
and  if  tbe  offender  does  not  submit  in  forty 
days,  the  civil  magistrate  interposes,  and 
tbe  excommunicated  person  is  imprisoned 
till  he  submits,  and  obtains  absolution.— — 
The  Roman  Catholics  use  the  phrase  ful- 
minating an  excommunication,  to  signify  the 
solemn  pronouncing  of  an  excommunica- 
tion after  several  admonitions.  This  ful- 
mination  principally  consists  of  curses, 
execrations,  and  other  odious  ceremonies ; 
and  is  called  anathema,  [which  sec.] Ex- 
communication amongst  the  Jews  was  of 
three  kinds  or  degrees.  Tbe  first  was  called 
Niddui,  and  was  a  separation  for  a  few  days. 
The  second  was  Cherem,  and  was  a  separation 
attended  with  execration  and  malediction  ; 
the  third  was  Shammatho,  and  was  the  last 
and  greater  excommunication. Excom- 
munication amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans excluded  the  person,  on  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  from  the  sacrifices  and  tem- 
ples, and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Furieo. 

EXCUEMENTI"T10US,  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to 
be  evacuated' from  the  human  body. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  surgery,  a  preter- 
natural tumour  which  arises  upon  the  skin, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle. 

EXCRBTION,  in  medicine,  a  separa- 
tion of  some  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  glands.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which 
arc  called  atria*  excretions. 

EXCU'BI.E,  in  antiouity,  the  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  tbe  day  by  the  Romans, 
in  distinction  from  vigilim,  which  were  kept 
at  ni^ht. 

EX'EAT,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
employed  in  the  permission  which  a  bishop 
grants  to  a.priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese.     , 

EXECUTION,  in  law,  the  completing 
or  finishing  some  act,  as  of  judgment  or  ! 
deed,  and  it  usually  signifies  the  obtaining  I 
possession  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment  of  law.  Also,  the  carrying  into  effect  ' 
a  sentence  or  judgment  of  court ;  aa  tbe  in-  , 
flict  ion  of  capital  punishment.  > 

EXECUTIONER,  the  officer  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal 
warrant ;  the  common  hangman. 

EXECUTIVE,  in  politics,  that  branch 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  func- 
tions of  governing  the  state.  The  word  is 
used  in  distinction  from  legislative  and 
judicial.  Tbe  body  that  deliberates  and 
enacts  laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases,  is  judicial;  and  the  body  that  car- 
ries tbe  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executire.  In 
all  monarchical  states  this  power  rests  in 
the  prince. 

EXECUTOR,  inlaw,  a  person  appointed 
by  another's  last  will  and  testament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  same  after  his 
deccatc,  and  the  disposing  of  the  testator's 
goods  and  effects,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  will. 

EXECUTORY,  inlaw,  signifies  that 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency ;  as  an  executory  devise  or  remainder. 
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EXE'DRjE,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  such  building*  as  were  distinct  from 
the  main  body  of  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  ground. 

EXEGESIS,  a  discourse  intended  to 
explain  or  illustrate  a  subject. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  pattern  or  model;  the 
ideal   model  which  an  artist  attempts  to 

imitate. That  which  serves  as  a  model 

for  imitation,  or  as  a  warning  for  others, 
is  termed  exemplary;  as,  exemplary  justice ; 
exemplary  punishment. 

EXEQUATUR,  an  official  recognition  of 
a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or  com- 
mercial agent,  authorizing  him  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

EXERCISE,  the  exertion  of  the  body, 
for  health,  amusement,  labour,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  any  art.  Exercise  increase! 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and 
divides  the  fluids,  and  promote*  a  regular 
perspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  secretion  of 
all  the  humours ;  for  it  accelerates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  facilitates  their  distri- 
bution into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digestion.  Whence  it  arises, 
that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
exercise  are  generally  very  robust,  and  sel- 
dom subject  to  diseases.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  studious  habits, 
that  the  delicate  springs  of  our  frail  ma- 
chines lose  their  activity,  and  the  vessels 
become  clogged  with  obstructions,  when 
we  totally  desist  from  exercise ;  from  which 
consequences  arise  which  necessarily  af- 
fect the  brain :  a  mere  studious  life  is 
therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  We  may  further  observe, 
that  an  inclination  to  study  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  soci- 
ety and  motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is 
to  live  among  his  fellows ;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  the  world,  there  are 
a  thousand  occasions  wherein  his  physical 
energies  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Many  rational  causes  hate  therefore  given 
rise  to  the  practice  of  particular  exercises ; 
and  those  legislators  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
have  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling 
youth  who  devote  themselves  to  study,  to 
become  expert  also  in  laudable  exercises. 
"  We  shall  walk,  run,  dance,  swim,  fence, 
sail,  and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr. 
Tissot),  unless  we  make  choice  of  an  agree- 
able friend  to  accompany  us.  solitude  is 
the  bane  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  which  suffers  most,  the  soul  in 
its  qualities,  or  the  body  in  its  tempera- 
ment, from  being  alone.  Too  great  a  con- 
course of  people  oreeds  disease.  Too  much 
company  is  destructive  to  cheerfulness. 
For  the  sake  of  both  mind  and  body,  there, 
fore,  we  should  move  in  a  little  circle,  and 
let  heaven  circumscribe  it  for  us." Men- 
tal exercise  is  the  exertion  of  the  mind  or 
faculties  for  improvement,  as  in  the  various 

branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science. 

Military  exercise  consists  in  the  use  of 
arms,  in  marches,  evolutions,  &c. Naral 
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exercise  consists   in    the 
artillery,  and  in  the  evolutions 

EXER'GUE,  a  term  used  by  medallists 
to  denote  the  little  space  around  and  with- 
out the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal  for  an 
inscription,  Ac. 

EXFOLIATION,  in  surgery,  the  scaling 
of  a  bone;  the  process  of  separating,  as 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the    sound 

part. In  mineralogy  also,  to  exfoliate  is 

to  scale  off  or  separate  in  thin  laminc 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all 
effluvia  or  steams  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour. 

EXHAUSTION,  in  mathematics,  a  me- 
thod of  proving  the  equality  of  two  magni- 
tudes by  a  reducth  ad  abeurdwm,  or  show- 
ing that  if  one  is  supposed  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a  con- 
tradiction. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
father's  excluding  a  child  from  inheriting 
any  part  of  his  estate. 

EXHIBTT,  any  paper  produced  or  pre- 
sented to  a  court  or  to  auditors,  referees, 
or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  Ac. In  chan- 
cery, a  deed  or  writing  produced  in  court 
and  sworn  to,  and  a  certificate  of  the  oath 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  commis- 
sioner. 

EXHIBITION,  a  public  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  either  as  a  matter  of  art 
or  curiosity.  Also,  a  benefaction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
that  are  not  on  the  foundation.  The  person 

receiving  this  is  called  an  exhibitioner. 

Exhibition  was  anciently  an  allowance  for 
meat  and  drink,  such  as  the  religious  ap- 
proprietors  made  to  the  poor  depending 
vicar. 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
dead  body  that  has  been  interred. 

E  X'l  G  E  N  T,  in  law,  a  writ  or  part  of 
the  process  of  outlawry.  The  exigent  or 
exigi  facia*  requires  the  defendant  to  be 
proclaimed  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sirelv,  to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does 
not,  be  is  outlawed. 

EX'ILE,  a  state  of  banishment  or  expul- 
sion from  one's  country  by  authority ;  ot  it 
may  be  an  abandonment  of  one's  country, 
for  a  foreign  land,  from  disgust  or  any  other 
motive,  which  is  called  voluntary  exile. 

E  X 1 8TE  N  C  E,  the  state  of  being,  or 
having  an  actual  essence.  Mr.  Locke  says, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  by  intuition ;  of  the  existence  of 
God,  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things, 
by  sensation.  As  for  our  own  existence, 
continues  he,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  that 
it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of,  any 
proof.  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 
and  pain ;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  my  own  existence  T  If  I  doubt 
of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes 
mc  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  doubt.  If  I  know  I  doubt,  I 
h*\e  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thing 
doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call 
doubt :  experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence. 
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|  EXIT,  a  departure;  a  term  used  to  denote 
,  the  action  of  quitting  the  stage  by  a  player 
after  he  haa  performed  bis  part.  Figurative- 
Ijr,  the  act  of  quittingthia  mortal  existence. 

EXOCffiTUS,  or  Flying-fish,  in  ichthyo- 
logy* *  genu  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
three  species.  The  Esoeottus  txilietu,  or  the 
Mediterranean  flying-fish,  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  found  princi- 
pally in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
seas,  frequently  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
small  companies.  By  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  pectoral  fins  it  is  enabled  to 
quit  the  water  and  support  a  flight,  about 
three  feet  shore  the  surface,  for  the  distance 
of  80  or  100  yards;  after  which  it  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  water  and  moisten  its  fins, 
which  even  in  this  short  progress  become 
hard  and  dry.  The  fishes  are  persecuted 
by  the  dorado  under  the  water,  and  by  the 
gull  or  albatross  above  its  surface,  ana  thus 
often  escape  destruction  by  the  one  only  to 
incur  it  from  the  other. 

EXO'DIA,  amongst  the  Romans,  were  a 
sort  of  after-pieces,  performed  by  young 
gentlemen  when  the  play  was  concluded. 
They  bore  no  relation  to  the  drama  before 
exhibited ;  but  were  iutended  to  revive,  or 
rather  improve  the  Feacennine  verses,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Professional  actors 
never  performed  any  part  in  the  Erodi*. 

EXODU8.  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  being  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt;  from  which  it  received 
its  name. 

EX'ODE,  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  con- 
chiding  part  of  a  play,  or  that  part  which 
comprehends  all  that  occurs  after  the  last 
interlude. 

EX  OFFICIO,  in  law.  the  power  a  per- 
son has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain 

acts  without  special  authority. Kx-oflcio 

information*  are  prosecutions  commenced 
at  the  suit  of  the  lung,  in  cases  of  such  great 
danger,  as  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
might  be  involved  by  waiting  for  the  usual 
course  of  law. 

EX'OGL08S,  a  genua  of  fishes  found  in 
the  American  seas,  whose  lower  jaw  is  tri- 
lobed,  and  the  middle  lobe  protruded  serves 
as  a  tongue. 

EXOM'PHALOS, 
of  the  navel. 

EXORCISM,  the  expulnion  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  certain  adjura- 
tions and  ceremonies.  Exorcism  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  forbid 
the   exorcising  any    person    without    the 

bishop's  leave. From  many  passages  in 

Irencus,  Origen,    Epiphanina,   and  Joae- 

Shus,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  about  our 
aviour's  time,  pretended  to  a  power  of 
casting  out  devils,  by  some  arts  or  charms 
derived  from  Solomon.  For  a  further  proof 
of  their  pretensions  in  this  respect,  see  Acts 
xix.  13,  Mark  ix.  38,  Luke  ix.  69.  Exor- 
cists in  the  ancient  christian  church,  were 
employed  in  casting  out  demons,  and  were 
ordained  for  that  express  purpose. 


,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 


EX'OBCI8T,  one  who  by  prayers  and  in- 
cantations professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 
EXOR'DIUM,  in  rhetoric,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  speech,  serving  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  the  main  subject.  It  may  be 
formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt  and  vehe- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion. 

EXOSTOSIS,  insurgery,  a  preternatural 
eminence  or  excrescence  of  a  bone,  whether 
attended  with  an  erosion  or  not. 

EXOSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  bridge  thrust 
out  of  a  turret  by  puQiea  on  the  walls,  by 
which  the  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town. 

EXOTER'ICiE,  in  rhetoric,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  of  Aristotle's  lectures  as  were 
open  to  all  persons. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  for  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  Exotic  plants  are  such 
aa  belong  to  a  soil  and  climate  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  they  are  raised, 
and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for  the  most 
part  only  in  green- bouses. 

EXPANSIBILITY,  the  capacity  for  ex- 
tension  in  bulk  or  surface. 

EXPANSION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in 
bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat  This  ia 
one  of  the  moat  general  effects  of  caloric, 
being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  or  in  an  aeriform  state. 
In  some  cases  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they 
grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  act  of  freezing ;  |  { 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  but  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  to  crvstalixa- 
tion,  and  is  not  a  regular  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metals,  or  other  solid 
substances,  by  means  of  heat.  In  various 
metals  likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  which  i  • 
is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The  de-  |  o 
gree  of  expansion  produced  in  different  * 
liquids,  varies  very  considerably.  In  gene-  ■ 
ral,  the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  ex-  I  S 
pansion:  water  expands  more  than  mer-  '  * 
enry;  and  alcohol,  which  ia  lighter  than  g 
water,  expands  more  than  water.  The  ex-  " 
pansion  of  aeriform  fluids  may  be  exhibited  Jj 
by  bringing  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with  air,  t> 
and  the  neck  closely  tied,  near  the  fire ;  the  < 
bladder  will  soon  be  distended,  and,  if  the      " 

heat  be  strong  enough,  will  burst. W« 

also  apply  the  word  expansion  to  surface,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  sheet  of  water,  but  not 
to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth. 

EX-PARTE,  in  law,  on  one  side,  as  ex- 
parte  statement,  a  partial  statement,  or 
that  which  is  made  on  one  side  only. 

EXPATRIATION,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  a  ticw  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident  and  citixen  in  another 
country. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  has  a  relation  to,  or  dependence 
npon  another. 

EXPECTANCY,  in  law,  a  state  of  wait- 
ing or  suspension.  An  e$tate  in  erpectaucy 
is  one  which  is  to  take  effect  or  commence 
after  the  determination  of  another  estate. 
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Estate*  of  this  kind  are  remainder*  and  re- 


EXPECTATION,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit 

is  expected. Expectation   differs  from 

hope  tn  this :  hope  originates  in  desire,  and 
may  exist  with  little  or  no  ground  of  belief 
that  the  desired  event  will  arrive ;  whereas 
expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  erent  probable. Ex- 
pectation, of  life,  is  a  terra  used  to  express 
the  number  of  years,  which,  according  to 
the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality,  persona 
at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  lite. 

E  X  P  E  CT  O  R  A  N  T  8,  those  medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and 
lungs. 

EXPEDIENT,  a  temporary  means  of 
effecting  an  object,  without  regard  to  ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPEDTTATE,  in  the  English  forest 
laws,  is  to  cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a 
dog's  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  game. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet,  to  a  distant  place, 
for  hostile  purposes ;  as,  the  expedition  of 
the  English  to  Holland ;  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt. 

EXPERIENCE,  the  source  of  know- 
ledge arising  from  the  faculty  of  memory, 
and  the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 
Thus,  we  learn  the  instability  of  human  af- 
fairs by  observation  or  by  experience. 

EXPERIMENT,  an  act  or  operation  de- 
signed to  discover  some  unknown  truth, 

principle,  or  effect. In  chemistry,  a  trial 

of  the  results  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover something  of  their  laws,  nature,  &c. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most 

valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain,  and 
most  safely  to  be  trusted. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHT, 
those  branches  of  science,  the  deductions 
in  which  are  founded  on  experiment,  as 
contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical, 
and  speculative  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  principal  experimental  science  is  Che- 
mistry :  but  there  are  many  others,  as.  Op- 
tics, Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  &c. 

EXPERIMENTUM  CRURIS,  a  lead- 
ing or  decisive  experiment. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  satisfaction  is  made  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  accidental  or  inten- 
tional. The  chief  mode  of  expiation  among 

the  Jews  and  Pagans  was  by  sacrifice. 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  applied 
by  divines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  men's 
sins,  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ. 

EXPIRATION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the 
air  out  of  the  longs. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
sodden  and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial, 
or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 
throws  off  any  obstacle  that  happens  to  be 
in    the    way,    sometimes  with   incredible 


force,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  It  differs 
from  mere  expansion,  by  being  sudden  and 
violent,  while  the  Utter  acts  gradually  and 
uniformly  for  some  time. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  aoove  a  root  at  the 
right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated,  or  how  many  multiplications  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  power. Expo- 
nential curvet  are  such  as  partake  both  of 
the  nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
ones. 

EXPORTATION,  that  part  of  foreign 
commerce  which  consists  in  sending  out 
goods  for  sale,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
active  part  of  trade,  aa  importation,  or  the 

purchasing  of  goods  is  the  passive. We 

apply  the  word  export*  to  goods  or  produce 
which  are  sent  abroad  or  usually  exported. 

EXPOSITOR,  one  who  esphuns  the  writ- 
ings  of  others ;  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  who  profess  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

EX  P08T  FACTO,  (literally,  from  some- 
thing done  afterwards),  as  an  car  post  facto 
law,  a  law  which  operates  upon  a  subject 
not  liable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  was 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric  a  warm 
address  to  a  person,  who  has  done  another 
some  injury,  representing  the  wrong  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  demanding  redress. 

EXPRESS',  a  messenger  or  courier  sent 
to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches. 

EXPRESSED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such 


oils  as  are  procured  from  any  substance  by 
simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
EXPRES'SION,  in  painting,  the  distinct 


natural  exhibition  of  character  or  of 
sentiment  in  the  characters  represented.  I 
The  term  expression  is  frequently  confound-  { 
ed  with  that  of  passion,  but  they  differ  in  > 
this,  that  expression  is  a  general  term,  im- 
plying a  representation  of  an  object  agree- 
ably  to  its  nature  and  character,  and  the  j 
use  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work ;  . 
whereas  passion,  in  painting,  denotes  a  mo-  , 
tion  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain 
indications  of  strong  feeling  pourtrayed  in  ! 
the  countenance ;  so  that  every  passion  is  | 
an  expression,  but  not  every  expression  a  j 

passion. Expression,  in  rhetoric,  the  elo-  • 

cution,  diction,  or  choice  of  words  suited 

to  the  subject  and  sentiment. In  music, 

the  tone  and  manner  which  give  life  and 

reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments. TAea- 

trical  expression,  is  a  distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied 
with  action  suited  to  the  sentiment 

EXPROPRIATION,  the  surrender  of  a 
claim  to  exclusive  property. 

EXPU1  TION,  in  medicine,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting. 

EXPURG'ATORY,  serving  to  purify  from 
anything  noxious  or  erroneous ;  as  the  ex- 
purgatory  index  of  the  Romanists,  which 
junction  of  passages  of  au 
to  their  creed  or  principles. 
IOUS,  an  epithet  f 
which  are  destitute  of  red  blood. 


directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  au- 

"'tors  contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

EX8AN  GUIOUS.  an  epithet  fur  animals 
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EXSICCATION,  the  act  of  drying  or 
the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

EXST IP'ULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  have  no  stipulns. 

E  X  8  U  D  AT  I O  N,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge  of  hnmoun  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies,  by  sweat  or  extillation  through  the 
pores. 

EXTANT,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
still  subsists  or  is  in  being ;  as  a  part  only 
of  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  extant. 

EXTEMPORE,  without  previous  study 
or  meditation ;  as  he  writes  or  speaks  ettem' 
port.  Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  used  as  an  adjective ; 
as  an  extempore  sermon,  instead  of  an  ex- 
temporary or  extemporaneous  sermon,  &c. 

To  extemporize  well,  requires  a  ready 

mind  well  furnished  with  knowledge. 

EXTEN'SION,  in  philosophy,  ouc  of  the 
common  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  that  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
universal  space. 

EXTENSOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  muscles,  from  their 
extending  or  stretching  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

EXTENT',  in  law,  is  used  in  a  double 
sense;  sometimes  it  signifies  a  writ  or  com- 
mand to  the,  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor ;  ana  some- 
times the  act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commis- 
sioner, upon  this  writ ;  but  most  commonly 
it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands. 

Extent  in  aid,  a  scixure  made  by  the 

crown,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter,  ana  prays  for  relief  against  his 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION,  the  act  of  represent- 
ing anything  less  faultv  or  criminal  than  it 
is  in  fact ;  it  is  opposed  to  aggravation. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  the  anni- 
hilation of  an  estate,  Ac.  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTORTION,  the  unlawful  act  of  any 
person  in  authority,  who  by  colour  of  his 
office,  takes  monev  or  any  other  thing  when 
none  is  due.  Whenever  property  of  any 
kind  is  wrested  from  a  person  by  menace, 
duress,  violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal 
means,  it  is  extortion.  The  word  extort  has 
a  very  wide  signification.  Conquerors  extort 
contributions  from  the  vanquished;  officers 
often  extort  illegal  fees ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack ;  promises  which 
men  are  unable  to  perform  are  sometimes 
extorted  by  duress,  «c. 

EXTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  denoting 
beyond  or  excess ;  as  extra-work,  extra-pay, 
&c.  It  serves  as  a  prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT,  in  literature,  some  select 
matter  or  sentence  taken  from  a  book. 
In  law,  a  draught  or  copy  of  a  writ- 
ing.  In  chemistry,  the  purer  parts  of  any 

substance  extracted  from  its  grosser  parts 
by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly  also 
by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste. Extractive  principle,  a 

peculiar  principle  supposed  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  vegetable  extract*. 

EXTRAFOUA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 


epithet  for  that  which  grows  on  the  outside 
of  a  leaf. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings. 

EXTRAMUN'DANE,  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  world. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII,  in  Roman  anti- 
quitv,  a  chosen  body  of  men  counting  of  a 
third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  nnd  a  fifth 
of  the  foot,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  con- 
federate state,  with  great  policy  and  cau- 
tion ;  to  prevent  any  design  that  they  might 
possibly  entertain  against  the  natural  forces. 

EXTRAVAGANZA,  in  music,  the  Italian 
for  a  kind  of  compoMtion  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  incoherence. Irregular  dra- 
matic pieces,  generally  of  the  burlesque 
cast,  are  also  sometimes  called  extrava- 
ganzas. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  on 
the  dura  mater  are  broken,  whereby  there  is 
such  a  discharge  of  blood  as  oppresses  the 
brain,  frequently  bringing  on  violent  pains, 
and  at  length  death  itself,  unless  the  pati- 
ent is  timely  relieved. 

EXTRETKE.  the  utmost  point,  or  fur- 
thest degree ;  aa  the  extreme*  of  heat  and 

cold ;  the  extreme*  of  virtue  and  vice. In 

logic,  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism  are 
the  predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  "  Man  is 
an  animal:  Henry  is aroan,  therefore  Henry 
is  an  animal  ;H  the  word  animal  U  the 
greater  extreme,  Henry  the  less  extreme, 

and  man  the  medium. In  mathematics, 

the  extreme*  are  the  first  and  last  terms  of 
a  proportion. 

EXTREMTTY,  in  its  primary  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  utmost  point  or  border  of  a 
thing.  It  also  denotes  the  highest  or  fur- 
thest degree;  as  the  extremity  of  pain  or 
suffering;  or  the  Greeks  have  endured  op- 
pression in  its  utmost  extremity.  — -  In 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  extremitie*  of 

the  body,  are  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
limbs,  aa  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animals,  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 
ber, divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower; 
in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  poste- 
rior. Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder,  the  arm, 
the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand ;  the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EXU'VI.C,  in  natural  history,  the  cast 
skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals.- — In 
geology,  the  spoils  or  organic  remains  of 
animals  found  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  be 
deposited  there  at  the  deluge,  or  in  some 
peat  convulsion  or  change  which  the  earth 
has  in  past  periods  undergone. 

EVAS,  in  ornithology,  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  pro- 
cure its  own  food. 

EYE,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  sight,  or 
that  part  of  the  body,  whereby  visible  ob- 
j  jects  are  represented  to  the  mind.  The 
I  eyeball  is  the  immediate  agent  in  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  and  collecting  them 
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terial  world* :  and  the  fabulist,  whose  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  render  a  truth  percep- 
tible by  means  of  a  fictitious  action,  chooses 
his  characters  from  the  brute  creation. — 
Soros  fables  are  founded  upon  irony ;  some 
are  pathetic;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the 
sublime:  but,  generally  speaking,  a  fable 
should  possess  unity,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  it  may  be  easily  seen;  and  dignity,  since 
the  subject  has  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance.— We  find  that  fables  have  been  highly 
valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatest 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most  polite  ages 
of  the  world.  Jotham's  fable  or  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  that  have  been  made  since.  Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity, 
and  had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king.    We  find 


physiognomists  and  phrenologists  have  car- 
{  ried  their  speculations  to  an  absurd  length. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artists,  is 

used  to  denote  a  certain  dimension  of  the 
J  human  body,  adapted  for  determining  the 
.  proportion  which  the  several  parts  should 

bear  to  one  another:  thus  the  different 
;  parts  of  the  body  are  said  to  consist,  in 

length,  of  so  many  facet. We  also  use 

i  the  word  face  in  speaking  of  the  surface  of 
I  a  thing,  or  the  tide  presented  to  the  view  of 

a  spectator ;  as,  the  /aee  of  the  earth  ;  the 
I  /are  of  the  sun ;  the /ace  of  a  stone,  &c. 
FA  CETS,  the  name  of  the  little  faces  or 

planes  to  be  found  in  brilliant  and  rose  dia- 


JEmop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece ; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a  mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  although  fables 
had  their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  never  flourished  more  than  when  learn- 
ing was  at  its  greatest  height. Fable  is 

also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epie  or  dramatic 
poem,  and  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
a  poem.  In  this  sense  the  fable  is  denned 
to  be  a  discourse  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  manners  by  instruction,  disguised  under 
the  allegory  of  an  action. 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  struc- 
ture or  construction  of  anything;  but  par- 
ticularly of  buildings,  as  a  church,  hall, 
house,  sc  It  is  also  applied  to  the  texture 
of  cloths,  or  stuffs ;  as  this  is  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  fabric. 

FAB  ULOU8  AGE,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have  hap- 
Ened.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
>rae  is  called  also  the  heroic  age. 

FACA'DE  (pron.  faua'de),  in  architec- 
ture, the  front  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side 
is  conspicuous,  viz.  that  which  faces  the 
street,  and  usually  contains  the  principal 
entrance,  this  has  been  denominated,  par 
eminence,  the  facade. 

FACE,  in  anatomy,  the  front  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  scat  of  most  of  the  senses, 
comprising  the  forehead,  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw:  the  upper  con- 
sists of  thirteen  bones,  and  the  under  is 
formed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose, 
mouth,  and  lips.  The  human  face  is  called 
the  image  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  place 
whence  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  soul 
are  chiefly  set  to  view.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
often  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance:  physiognomy,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree,  always  has  exist- 
ed :  but  the  great  question  ia,  how  far  we 
can  reduce  our  experience  to  certain  rules. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  both 


FACIAL  LINE  OR  ANGLE.  These 
terms  are  used  in  describing  the  con- 
formation that  exists  in  the  bones  of  the 
face,  &c.  and  which  so  strikingly  charac- 
terizes the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Peter 
Camper.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  occi- 
pital cavity  across  the  external  or i rice  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  to  the  forehead,  then  both 
lines  will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  angle  is  only  from  44°  to  M9 ;  in  the 
orang-outang,  63* ;  in  the  skull  of  a  negro, 
about  70*;  in  a  European,  from  ^h*>  to  86°. 
In  Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90°:  In  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100*. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRATICA.  in  medi- 
cine, that  death-like  appearance  which  con- 
sists in  the  nostrils  being  sharp,  the  eyes 
hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.  It  is  so 
called  from  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics. 

FAC-81M'ILE,  an  imitation  of  an  ori- 
ginal in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The 
object  of  fac-similes  is  various;  but  iu  all 
cases  their  perfect  accuracy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

FACTION,  a  party  in  political  society, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition 
to  the  prince,  government,  or  state ;  usually 
applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  majority.  Rome  was  almost  always  dis- 
turbed by  factions ;  and  the  best  interests 
of  Britain  are  at  this  hour  woefully  neg- 
lected,  owing  to  the  continual  ferment  into 
which  the  country  is  thrown  by  different 
factions. 

FACTITIOUS,  in  chemistry,  &c„  any 
epithets  for  what  it  made  by  art,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  is  produced  by  nature; 
as,  fad it ions  cinnabar ;  factitious  air. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  cor- 
respondent residing  in  some  remote  part, 
commissioned  by  merchsnts  to  buy  or  sell 
goods  on  their  account,  to  negociate  bills 
of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business 
for  them.    It  is  universally  held  in  courts 
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of  lair  and  equity,  that  the  principal  U  held 
liable  for  the  act*  of  his  agent,  provided 
that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  be  conform* 
able  to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of 
dealing;  but  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his 
rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  expressly  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate  a  sub-agent.  [For  more  special  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject,  see  the 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c  94.] Factor,  in  arith- 
metic, a  name  given  to  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  because  they  constitute  the 
product :  thai  4  and  i  are  the  factors  of 
20.  Alio  an  algebraic  term,  answering  to  the 

divisor    in   arithmetic. Establishments 

for  trade;  in  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  are 
caUed/ae/ortcs.— -The  word/art ory  is  now 
also  used  for  a  manufactory  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

FACTORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per- 
centage given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  &c  who  employ  them ; 
and  which  is  usually  fixed  by  special  agree- 
ment between  the  merchant  and  factor. 

FACULJJ,  in  astronomy,  a  name  given 
to  certain  bright  spots  In  the  sun. 

FACULTY,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
powers  or  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
viz.  understanding,  will,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, kc — —If  it  be  a  power  exerted  by  the 
body  alone,  it  is  called  a  corporeal  or  ani- 
mal faculty ;  if  it  belong  to  the  mind,  it  is 
called  a  rational  faculty.  And  it  may  fur- 
ther be  distinguished  into  the  natural  fa- 
culty, or  that  by  which  the  body  is  nourish- 
ed ;  and  the  vital,  or  that  by  which  life  is 
preserved,  4c.— — Faculty,  a  term  applied 
to  the  different  members  or  departments  of 
an  university,  divided  according  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most  uni- 
versities there  are  four  faculties ;  of  arts, 
including  humanity  and  philosophy;  of 
theology ;  of  physic ;  and  of  civil  law.  The 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties  of  our  uni- 
versities are  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and 

doctor. ■  Faculty,   in    law,  a   privilege 

granted  to  a  person,  by  favour  and  indul- 

Emce,  of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 
tter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do.-^ 
Faculty  of  Jdrocatn,  a  term  applied  to  the 
college  or  society  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
who  plead  in  all  actions  before  the  court  of 
session,  justiciary  and  exchequer. 

FjE'CES,  in  chemistry,  dregs,  impurities, 
or  sediment,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
after  distillation,  fermentation,  &c 

FAGA'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tftamdria,  order  1  Monoaynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs. 

FAGCNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  1  Monogyni*. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

FA'GUS,  in  botany,  the  beech-tree,  a 
genus  of  the  nwnacia  order,  of  the  polyan- 
dria  class.  It  contains  three  species:  of 
which  the  beech-tree  rises  to  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  in  stateliness  and  gran- 
deur of  outline  vies  with  the  oak.  Its 
leaves  are  oval  and  serrated;  its  flowers 
are  produced  in  globular  catkins,  and  are 
succeeded  by  angular  fruit,  called  matt, 
which,  like  acorns,  serves  as  food  for  swine. 


Its  bark  has  a  peculiar  silvery  appearance, 
which,  added  to  the  gracefulness  of  its 
growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders it  a  beautiful  object  in  forest  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and 
for  chairs.  The  chesnut-tree,  another  spe- 
cies, often  grows  to  a  vast  sixe,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  It  is  now  used  for  liquor  casks 
and  other  purposes ;  and  its  fruit  is  valu- 
able for  swine  and  deer. 

FAH'LERZ,  in  mineralogy,  gray  copper 
ore;  sometimes  called  tetrahedral  copper 
pyrite. 

FAHXUNITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  octahedral  corundum. 

FAIENCE,  or  Imitation  Poscelaiw, 
a  kind  of  pottery,  superior  to  the  common 
sons  in  its  glazing,  beauty,  of  form,  and 
richness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Faenxa,  in  Romagna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  16th  century;  and  some  pieces  were 
painted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period, 
which  are  highly  valued  aa  monuments  of 

FA1NT8,  (in  the  distillation  of  whiskey) 
the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 
from  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken 
away.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  fetid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unwholesome. 

FAIR,  a  kind  of  market,  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  granted  to  a  town,  by  privi- 
lege, for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
providing  of  such  things  as  the  place  stands 
in  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that 
persons  shall  be  free  from  being  arrested  in 
it  for  any  other  debt  contracted  than  what 
was  contracted  in  the  same;  or,  at  least, 
promised  to  be  paid  there.  The  most  im- 
portant fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Leipsic 
fairs,  where  books  form  so  important  a 
branch  of  its  commerce.  But  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  can  they  have  the  import- 
ance they  formerly  had,  because  the  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  a 
country  has  become  so  easy,  that  merchan- 
dise may  now  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  the  places  where  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
general  observation,  that  many  fairs  are 
held  on  church  holidays ;  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for :  Gregory  the  Great,  in  order  to 
render  popular  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saints  of  churches,  encouraged  the  people, 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  erect  booths 
of  branches  about  the  church,  and  to  feast 
therein,  and  amuse  themselves  with  inno- 
cent pastimes.  This  custom  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent,  and  must 
have  been  equally  familiar  to  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  being  observed  among  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  those  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  seventh.  As  the  people  resorted  in 
crowds  to  the  festival,  a  considerable  pro- 
vision would  be  naturally  required  for  their 
entertainment.  The  prospect  of  interest 
invited  the  little  traders  of  the  country  to 
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come  with  their  wares ;  thus,  among  the 
many  pavilion*  for  hospitality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  various  booths 
were  erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
Basil  expressly  mentions  the  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  traders  at  these  festivals  in 
Asia ;  and  Gregory  notes  the  same  cu*tom 
to  be  common  in  Europe.  And,  as  the  fes- 
tival was  observed  on  i/m'o,  or  holy-day, 
it  as  naturally  assumed  to  itself,  and  as  na- 
turally communicated  to  the  mart,  the  ap-  { 
Epilation  of  feria,  or  fair.  fBy  the  act  3 
eo.  IV.  c.  55,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  all  fairs 
held  within  ten  miles  of  Temple -bar,  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  all  kinds  sliall 
cease  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  not 
recommence  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ins;,  under  a  penalty  of  40*.  to  be  paid  by 
any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  house, 
shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  &c] 

FA  TRY,  an  imaginary  spirit  or  being. 
Fairies  were  supposed  to  assume  a  human 
form,  though  they  were  of  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  va- 
riety of  fantastical  actions,  good  or  bad, 
'  but  never  failing  to  exercise  a  magic  power 
1  over  mortals.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a  poetical 
mythology  in  the  place  of  natural  causes. 
The  native  land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is 
Arabia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Troubadours.  The  Euro- 
pean name  /airy  comes  from  fatun,  fate. 
The  Italians  still  call  a  fairy,  fata ;  and 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  tne  traditions  I 
of  the  Italians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
bians, had  stories  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
fairies.  After  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  romances  of  Europe,  the  notion  of 
fairies  quickly  spread ;  and  the  tales  of  their 
doings  were  so  fixed  in  the  popular  belief, 
that  they  were  continually  seen  in  ruined 
castles,  or  gamboling  in  the  forests  by 
moonlight,  Ac,  so  that  they  did  not  appear 
at  all  extraordinary  or  unnatural  when 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  8bakspeare. 
For  a  long  time  fairy  ta let  were  fashion- 
able; but  they  multiplied  so  fast,  and  oc- 
cupied so  much  space  in  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  that  satiety  produced 
disgust,  and  they  were  at  length  irrevocably 

consigned  to  the  nursery. Fairy  of  the 

mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts 
and  chambers,  always  employed,  yet  effect- 
ing nothing. Fairy   ring  or   circle,   a 

phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  fields, 
consisting  of  a  round  bare  path  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  these  rings  are  the  effect  of 
lightning;  but  a  more  rational  theory 
ascribes  them  to  a  kind  of  fungus  which 
grows  in  a  circle  from  the  centre  outwards, 
destroying  the  grass  as  it  extends,  while 
the  interior  of  the  circle  is  enriched  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  the  fungi. 

FA  TRYST  ONE,  the  fossil  echinite, 
abundant  in  chalk-pits. 

FAITH,  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  the 
firm  belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  testi- 


mony of  the  person  w ho  reveals  them.  The 
grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  that  the 
things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  though 
they  may  be  above  natural  reason ;  that  the 
revcaler  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
he  reveals ;  that  he  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  deceiving  us.  Where  these  criterion!  are 
found,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny  his 
assent.  Whatever  propositions,  therefore, 
arc  beyond  reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of 
faith. Jtutifying,  or  taring  faith,  signi- 
fies perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads 
to  an  entire,  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion.   Public  faith,   is   represented  on 

medals  sometimes  with  a  basket  of  fruit  in 
one  hand,  and  some  ears  of  corn  in  the 
other;  and  sometimes  holding  a  turtle- 
dove. But  the  most  usual  symbol,  is  with 
her  two  bunds  joined  together. 

FAKIR,  or  FA'Ql  1R,  a  devotee,  or 
Indian  monk.  The  fakirs  are  a  kind  of 
fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from 
the  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the 
veneration  of  the  world  by  their  absurd  and 
cruel  penances,  outdoing  even  the  mortifi- 
cations and  severities  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  and  knives ;  others  ne- 
ver lie  down  ;  and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  posture.  There  is  alto  another 
kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  practise  such 
severities,  but  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
go  from  village  to  village,  prophesying  and 
telling  fortunes. 

FALCA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  is  when 
the  horse  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
a*  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FAL  CATED,  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle:  thus,  the  moon  is 
said  to  be  falcated  when  she  appears  horned, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle. 

FALCHION,  a  kind  of  sword  turned  up 
somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FAL'CIFORM  PROCES8,  in  anatomy, 
a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of 
a  fair,  or  sickle,  that  separates  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCINELLU8,  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
supposed  to  be  of  the  heron  kino,  with  a 
long  crooked  bill ;  called  by  some  the  black 
heron.  It  is  somewliat  larger  than  a  pi- 
geon, and  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  variegated 
with  purple. 

FAL'CO.in  ornithology,  a  genu*  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  Aeeipitret,  which  have 
three  toes  always  before,  and  ouly  one  be- 
hind. This  genua  compreheuds  the  eagle, 
osprer,  hawk,  gyr-falcon,  buxcard,  kite, 
kestril,  &c.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
rapacious  tribes,  and  feed  on  putrefied 
carcases ;  yet  seldom,  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  attack  living 
animals.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with  great 
speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in 
its  lower  regions ;  have  an  exquisite  sense 
of  smell,  and  arc  very  quick-sighted,  they 
are  not  gregarious,  but  generally  build  their 
nests  in  cleft*  of  impending  rocks. 

FALCON,  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
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hawk,  about  the  use  of  a  ram,  and  capable 
of  being  trained  for  sport,  in  which  it  waa 
formerly  mnch  employed.  It  is  usually  re- 
presented in  coat*  of  anna  with  bells  on  its 
leg*,  and  also  decorated  with  a  hood,  Tirol*, 
rings,  &e. 

FAL'CONET,  a  small  cannon,  or  piece 
of  ordnance. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  kinds 
of  hawks,  but  more  especially  the  larger 
sort,  called  the  gentle  falcon, 'to  the  exer- 
cise or  aport  of  hawking.  This  sport  was 
much  practised  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
cbiTalric  ages,  and  continued  in  favour  till 
the  17th  century;  but  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms gradually  superseded  it.  In  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  falconry  was  at  one 
time  in  such  high  esteem,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  grand 
falconer  received  an  annual  revenue  of  4000 
litres ;  had  under  him  fifteen  noblemen 
and  fifty  falconers ;  and  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hawking  through  the  whole  kingdom 
at  pleasure.  The  whole  establishment,  which 
cost  annually  about  40,000  livres,  attended 
the  king  wherever  he  went,  and  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the 
sport  were  loaded  with  royal  favours.  In 
England,  falconry  was  also  in  high  esteem, 
and  there  is  to  this  dayanhereditary  grand 
falconer  (the  duke  of  St.  Alban's),  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  presents  the  king,  or 
queen  regnant,  with  a  cast  of  falcons  on 
the  day  of  the  coronation.  A  similar  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the  representative  of 
the  Stanley  family  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
our  old  books  on  the  art  of  hawking,  it  is 
quite  laughable  to  see  what  minute  di- 
rections are  given  for  training  and  attend- 
ing to  the  falcon ;  and  wwe  the  subject 
worthy  of  the  space  it  would  occupy,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  cony  some  of  them. 
In  Persia,  falcons  not  oufy  attack  all  kinds 
of  birds,  but  even  gazelles.  They  are 
taught  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  heads 
of  these  creatures,  and  to  peck  at  their 
eyes,  which  checks  them  until  the  hounds 
come  up.  In  this  way  wolves  were  formerly 
bunted  in  Europe.  After  a  long  course  of 
training,  so  as  to  increase  their  natural 
courage  and  ferocity,  they  were  taken  into 
the  field,  capped  or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no 
object  but  their  game ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
dogs  stopped  or  sprung  it,  the  falcon  was 
unbonded,  and  tossed  into  the  air  after  bis 

FALD'AGE,  a  privilege  which  certain 
lords  anciently  reserved  to  themselves  of 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure 
them. 

FALLING  STAR,  in  meteorology,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  frequently  seen,  and  which 
has  been  usually  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  electric  fluid.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  how- 
ever, in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, gave  many  reasons  against  this 
opinion,  and  conceived  that  tbey  arc  ratber 
to  be  attributed  to  fallingstones ;  remarking, 
that  when  their  appearance  is  freqnent,  they 
have  all  the  same  direction.  This  pheno- 
menon baa  recently  attracted  an  unusual  de- 


gree of  attention,  and  given  rise  to  many  com- 
munications from  scientific  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  give,  at  some  length, 
such  observations  on  them  as  appear  to 
.convey  a  familiar  and  pleasing  description 
of  them.  We  must  at  the  same  time  pre- 
mise that  the  observations  made  have  led 
to  different  conclusions,  and  that  no  well- 
established  theory  has  sprung  from  them. 
After  noticing  their  periodical  return  for  se- 
veral years  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  which  had  also  been  si- 
multaneously observed  from  various  distant 
points  of  the  earth ;  Dr.  Olbers  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  are  heavenly  bodies  of 
inconsiderable  dimensions,  but  which  in 
common  with  all  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
have  a  regular  motion.  And  it  is  inferred  that 
the  remarkable  and  rerj  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  those  small  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun,  which  form  the  fire-balls  and  shoot- 
ing-stars of  our  planetary  system,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  and  nearly  simi- 
lar nature  of  all  the  meteoric  stones  which 
fall  from  time  to  time  (taking  into  conside- 
ration both  their  external  characters,  and 
also  their  chemical  composition),  seem  to 
indicate,  not  only  that  they  have  one  com- 
mon origin,  but  also  that  it  was  one  com- 
mon cause  which  has  thus  hurled  them  into 
space.  Bnt,  in  reference  to  this  theory,  it  has 
very  naturally  been  asked,  how  is  it  that  they 
become  ignited  ?  and  how  is  it  that  in  the 
extremely  rare  medium  in  which  they  move, 
they  continue  glowing,  or  indeed,  burning 
with  such  brilliancy  ?— We  now  come  to  a 
description  of  the  falling  stars  or  asteroids, 
observed  Nov.  12.  183*,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Woods, 
who  stationed  himself  at  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  pheno- 
menon: In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  so  as  to  predi- 
cate a  clear  night,  there  being  a  rich  pro 
fusion  of  red,  orange,  and  rosy- coloured 
lines.  From  12  o'clock  (midnight,  12th) 
till  25  minutes  past  3  on  the  13th,  nine  me- 
teors fell,  crossing  the  Milky  Way  at  angles 
of  from  70  to  80  degrees ;  six  were  without 
trains,  and  three  with  trains.  At  35  minutes 
past  3,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  heavens ;  from  E.N  E. 
to  N.,  meteors  fell  like  a  shower  of  bomb- 
shells in  a  bombardment,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  defy  every  attempt  to  watch 
their  particular  direction  and  course  among 
the  stars,  or  to  ascertain  their  number.  The 
whole  visible  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
the  light  such  a  prodigious  number  of  me- 
teors diffused  in  their  descent  toward*  the 
earth,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent sight  cannot  possibly  be  conceived. 
At  55  minutes  past  3  the  'shower'  ceased, 
and  after  4  o'clock  all  traces  of  meteors 
were  gone ;  the  stars  however,  shone  with- 
out diminution  in  number  or  brightness, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear. 
We  see  by  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Offi- 
cial Gazette,  that  a  similar  observation  was 
made  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  by  M. 
Karl  Von  Lit  trow,  who  says,  "  On  the  1 1th  of 
November,  during  five  hours  after  six  in  the 
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evening,  the  nkr  being  clear,  we  counted 
about  twenty  falling  stars  in  an  hour,  so 
that  the  phenomenon  was  increasing.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  the  sky  being  quite 
cloudy,  no  observation  of  the  kind  could  be 
made.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  sky 
suddenly  cleared  up  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  remained  perfectly  serene 
till  day-break.  During  these  six  hours  we 
noted  1002  falling  stars,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  was  of  the  first  magnitude, 
with  a  long  horn  of  light,  and  casting  much 
shade,  like  the  moon.  The  phenomenon 
decidedly  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
the  observation  till  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point." That  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  decreased,  is  evident  from 
the  following  account  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  journals  during  Augutt,  1839: 
"  Letters  from  various  parts  of  France  in- 
form the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 
{ihenomcnou  exhibited  itself  with  more  or 
ess  splendour  on  the  nights  of  the  9th  to 
the  11th  of  August.  Everywhere  the  same 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west boa  been  remarked.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  shooting  stars  which 
on  other  days  scarcely  exceed  eight  in  an 
hour,  amounts  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  in  the  same  lapse  of  time. 
The  height  at  which  they  are  is  consider- 
able; calculations  combined  with  observa- 
tion carrying  it  sometimes  to  sixty  leagues; 
aa  for  their  rapidity  it  is  between  eight  and 
twenty-two  leagues  per  second.  Several  of 
those  fine  meteors,  after  kindling  iu  their 
fall,  re-ascended  as  if  the)  had  been  dn\cn 

back  by  a  fluid  of  a  certain  den*ity." 

Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  given  to 
this  article  undue  apace,  considering  our 
limits,  there  is  something  so  grapluc  in  the 
following  account,  which  we  copy  from  a 
newspaper  dated  Sept.  8,  1839,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers :— "  Between  the  hours  of  ten 
on  Tuesday  night  and  three  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  the  heavens  was  observed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
extraordinary  phenomena  the  falling  stars 
and  northern  lights  ever  witnessed  for 
many  years  past.  The  first  indication  of 
the  latter  phenomenon  was  at  about  ten 
minutes  before  ten,  when  a  light  crimson, 
apparently  vapour,  rose  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and 
by  ten  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past,  the  whole, 
from  cast  to  west,  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
light.  It  bad  a  most  alarming  appear- 
ance, and  was  exactly  like  that  occasioned 
by  a  terrific  fire.  The  light  varied  con- 
siderably ;  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  fall,  and 
directly  after  rose  with  intense  brightness. 
There  were  to  be  seen  mingled  with  it 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  every  beholder  seemed  convinced 
that  it  was  "  a  tremendous  conflagration." 
The  consternation  in  the  metropolis  was 
very  {treat,  thousands  of  persons  were  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  awful 


catastrophe.  The  engines  belonging  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  stations  iu  Baker-street,  Far* 
rinirdon-street,  Watling-atreet,  Waterloo- 
rood,  and  likewise  those  belonging  to  the 
West  of  England  station— in  fact,  every 
fire-engine  in  London  was  horsed,  and 
galloped  after  the  supposed  "  scene  of  de- 
struction," with  more  than  ordinary  energy, 
followed  by  carriages,  horsemen,  and  vast 
mobs.  Some  of  the  engines  proceeded  as 
far  as  Highgate  and  Ilolloway  before  the 
error  was  discovered.  These  appearances 
lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  to- 
wards morning  the  spectacle  became  one 
of  more  grandeur.  At  two  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  phenomenon  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  describe.  The  whole  of  London  was 
illuminated  as  light  as  noon  day,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear.  The 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  time  mentioned, 
although  unclouded,  was  very  dark,  but  the 
stars,  which  were  innumerable,  shone  beau- 
tifully. The  opposite  side  of  the  heaveus 
presented  a  singular,  but  magnificent  con- 
trast ;  it  was  clear  to  the  extreme,  and  the 
light  was  very  vivid;  there  was  a  continual 
succession  of  meteors,  which  varied  in 
splendour.  They  apparently  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens,  and  spread  till  they 
seemed  to  burst ;  the  effect  was  electrical, 
myriads  of  small  stars  shot  out  over  the 
horizon,  and  darted  with  that  swiftness 
towards  the  earth  that  the  eye  scarcely 
could  follow  the  track;  they  seemed  to 
burst  also,  and  throw  a  dark  crimson 
vapour  over  the  entire  hemisphere.  The 
colours  were  the  most  magnificent  that 
ever  were  seen.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  spectacle  changed  to  darkness,  which 
on  dispersing,  displayed  a  luminous  rain- 
bow in  the  smith  o(  the  heavens  and  round 
the  ridge  of  darkness  that  overhung  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  columns  of  silvery  light  radiated 
from  it ;  they  increased  wonderfully,  inter- 
mingled  amongst  crimson  vapour,  which 
formed  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  at  the 
full  height  the  spectacle  was  beyond  all 
imagination.  Stars  were  darting  about  in 
all  directions,  and  continued  until  four 
o'clock,  when  all  died  away.  During  the 
time  that  they  lasted  a  great  many  persons 
assembled  on  the  bridges  across  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  had  a  commanding  view 
of  the  heavens,  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  phenomenon  attentively." 

FALLING  8ICKNES8.  [Sec  Eri- 
LxrsT.l 

FALI.O  PIAN  TUBE8,  in  anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arising  in  the  womb  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a  conic 
form,  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  each 
side.  They  received  their  name  from  Ga- 
briel Fallopius,  a  celebrated  Italian  anato- 
mist and  imysician  of  the  16th  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  ascertained  their 
use  and  office  in  the  process  of  conception. 

FAL' LACY,  a  logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophism. 

FAL'LOW,  a  term  applied  to  land  which 
is  left  uncultivated  for  one  or  more  years, 
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with  b  Tiew  to  exterminate  weed*,  and  to 
enable  it  to  fix  those  Btmosphehcai  cle- 
nenta  which  promote  vegetable  growth, 
and  which  are  exhausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  the  same  kind.  As  a  succession  of  the 
same  crops  tends  to  impoverish  the  soil,  a 
rotation  of  different  crops  is  necessary. 
Potatoes  and  grain  are  exhausting;  but 
after  them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares, 
turnips,  Ac 

FAL  LOW  DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cervus 
drnma  of  Linnaeus,  having  horns  branched, 
recurred,  and  compressed.  This  animal 
usually  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  En- 
glish parks. 

FALSE,  contrary  to  the  truth  or  met : 
the  word  is  applicable  to  any  subject  phy- 
sical or  moral. False,  in  music,  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  theorists  to  certain  chords, 
because  they  do  not  contain  all  the  inter- 
vals appertaining  to  those  chords  in  their 
perfect  state.  Those  intonations  of  the 
Toice  which  do  not  truly  express  the  in- 
tended intervals  are  also  called  false,  as 

well  as  all  ill-adjusted  combinations. 

Pals*,  an  epithet  used  also  in  law,  as  false 
imprisonment,  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 
man  without  lawful  cause. In  mineral- 
ogy, as  false  diamond,  a  diamond  counter- 
feited with  glass. It  is  also  a  word  much 

used  in  military  affairs ;  as,  a  false  alarm,  a 

false  attack,  Ac. False  flower,  in  botany, 

•  flower  which  docs  not  seem  to  produce 

any  fruit. False  roof,  in  carpentry,  that 

part  of  a  house  which  is  between  the  roof 
and  the  covering. 

FALSETTO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term, 
denoting  that  species  of  voice  in  a  man,  the 
compass  of  which  lies  above  his  natural 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  artificial  con- 
straint. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  demons,  or  evil 
spirits,  supposed  to  be  continually  within 
call  and  at  the  service  of  their  masters, 
sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape ;  some- 
times compelled  by  magical  skill,  and  some- 
times doing  voluntary  service.  In  Eastern 
stories,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
mention  of  magic  gems,  rings,  4c,  to  which 
are  attached  geniC  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  bat  in  modern  Christian  Eu- 
rope, the  notion  of  familiar*  has  always 
been  restricted  to  evil  spirits. 

FAM'ILY,  the  collective  body  of  persons 
who  lite  in  one  house,  under  one  head. 
Also  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a  person  t 
thus  the  Israelites  were  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Reuben,  of  Manasseh,  &c.  were  called 

families. Family,  in  natural  history,  any 

order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  produc- 
tion allied  to  each  other  by  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics. Family  of  mires,  in 

mathematics,  a  congeries  of  several  kinds  of 
curves,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same 
equation,  but  in  a  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  orders. 

FANATIC,  one  who  indulges  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion,  and  some- 
times exhibits  strange  motions  and  pos- 
tures, and  vehement  vociferation  in  reli- 
gious worship. The  ancients  called  those 


fanatiri  who  passed  their  time  in  temples 
(fanaj,  and  being  often  seised  with  a  kind  cf 
enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  antic  gestures.  Pru- 
dentins  represents  them  as  cutting  and 
slashing  their  arms  with  knives:  shaking 
the  head  was  also  common  among  t  he  fana- 
tic*; hence  the  word  was  applied  to  diffe- 
rent religious  sects  who,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  sought  notoriety  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  actions  and  by 
pretending  to  inspiration. 

FANDANGO,  an  old  8panish  dance, 
which  proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and 
uniform  to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  parties  of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  it 
even  then  customary  to  dance  it  with  those 
voluptuous  looks  and  attitudes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  true  fandango.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero, 
the  motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow 
and  sedate,  but  grow  rather  more  lively 
towards  the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time 
is  beat  by  castanets. 

FANFARE  (French),  a  short,  lively, loud, 
and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  Also,  small, 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns, 
in  the  chase.  From  its  meaning  is  derived 
fanfaron,  a  boaster,  and  fa  nfaronade,  boast- 
iug. 

FAN'-PALM.  in  botany,  the  Corypka  urn- 
braciilifera,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
trees,  is  a  natite  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  aud 
the  East-Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  tbe  summit  by  a  tuft  of 
enormous  leaves,  which  separate  near  the 
outer  margin  into  numerous  leaflets,  and 
are  usually  18  feet  long,  delusive  of  the 
leaf-stalk, and  14  broad;  a  single  one  being 
sufficient  to  protect  15  or  30  men  from  the 
rain.  When  this  palm  ^sometimes  called 
the  talipot-tree,  or  the  great  fan-palm)  hns 
reached  the  age  of  35  or  -10  years,  it  flowers 
—a  long,  conical,  scaly  spadix  rising  to  the 
height  of  30  feet  from  the  midst  of  the 
crown  of  leaves,  and  separating  into  single 
alternate  branches,  which,  at  the  base,  ex- 
tend laterally  sometimes  20  feet,  the  whole 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  present- 
ing a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  14 
months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon 
perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  tbe  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  for  cover- 
ing their  houses;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  in  of  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  music,  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  a  species  of  composition,  sup- 
posed: to  be  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  in  which  the  composer  is 
allowed  to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas,  un- 
confined  by  the  rules  of  the  science.  Some 
limit  the  term  to  mere  extemporaneous 
effusions,  which  are  transitive  and  evanes- 
cent :  differing  from  the  capricio  in  this, 
that  though  the  latter  is  wild,  it  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  premeditation,  and  become*  pernia- 
ncnt ;  whereas  the  fantasia  when  finished, 
no  longer  exists. 

FARCE,  a  dramatic  piece  or  entertain- 
ment of  low  comic  character.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  droll,  or  petty  shew  exhibited  by 
mountebanks  and  their  buffoons  in  the 
open  streets,  to  gather  the  people  together. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  removed  from 
the  street  to  tfce  theatre;  and  instead  of 
being  performed  by  raerry-andrews  to 
amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted  by  comedians, 
and  become  the  entertainment  of  a  polite 
audience.  As  the  aim  of  a  farce  is  to  pro- 
mote mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not  refined,  nor 
is  there  any  opportunity  lost  to  excite 
laughter,  horn-ever  wild  or  extravagant  the 
plot,  or  however  ridiculous  the  characters. 

FARE,  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
person  in  any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  by 
water. 

FARFNA,  in  natural  history,  signifies 
literally  meal  or  flour ;  but  is  also  applied 
to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  grain,  before  as  well  as 
after  it  has  been  ground. 

FARINA  FCECUNDANS,  among  bota. 
nists,  the  impregnating  meal  or  dust  on  the 
apices  or  anthers  of  flowers,  which,  being 
received  into  the  pistil  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  fecundates  the  rudiments  of  the 
seeds  in  the  ovary,  which  otherwise  would 
decay  and  come  to  nothing.  The  manner 
of  obtaining  the  farina  of  plants  for  micros- 
copical  observation  is  this :  gather  the 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  sun- shiny  day, 
when  the  dew  is  perfectly  off,  then  gently 
shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brush  it  off 
with  a  soft  hair-pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper;  then  take  a  single  talc  of 
isinglass  between  the  nippers,  and,  breath- 
ing on  it,  apply  it  instantly  to  the  farina, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  breath  will  make 
that  light  powder  stick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  is  found  adhering  to  the  talc, 
blow  a  little  of  it  off;  and  if  there  is  too 
little,  breathe  upon  it  again,  and  take  up 
more.  When  this  is  done,  put  the  talc  into 
the  hole  of  a  slider,  and  applying  it  to  the 
microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains 
are  laid  as  you  desire,  and  if  they  arc,  cover 
them  up  with  another  talc,  aud  fix  the 
ring,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  talcs 
do  not  press  upon  the  farina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  form. 

FARM,  a  large  portion  of  land,  employed 
in  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  on 
lease  at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  He  who  holds 
a  farm  and  is  a  tenant  or  lessee  thereof,  is 
a/ormer.-« — "  To /arm,"  in  a  general  sense, 
is  to  hire  at  a  fixed  rent  any  post,  situation, 
or  property,  from  which  larger  but  unfixed 
profits  may  be  obtained ;  thus,  one  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  yearly  sum,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  the  tolls  at  a  turnpike,  is  said 
to  farm  the  turnpike. 

PAR'RIKRY,  the  art  of  preventing,  or 
curing  the  diseases  of  horses.  This  is  now 
called  the  teterinary  art ;  and  the  smith 
whose  business  it  is  to  shoe  horses  is  deno- 
minated a  farrier.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  they  were  originally  called  fer- 


riert,  from  their  working  in  iron,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  word  farrier,  which,  as  they 
also  undertook  the  management  and  cure  of 
horses,  designated  their  joint  trade. 

FAS'CES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  bundles 
of  rods  with  an  axe  in  the  centre  of  each 
bundle  carried  before  the  consuls  as  a  badge 
of  their  office.  The  use  of  the  fasces  was 
introduced  by  the  elder  Tannin  as  a  mark 
of  sovereign  authority :  in  after  times  they 
were  borne  before  the  consuls,  but  by  turns 
only,  each  having  his  day.  These  latter  had 
twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so  manv  lictors. 

FAS'CIA,  in  architecture,  any  fiat  mem- 
ber having  a  considerable  breadth  and  but 
a  small  projecture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 
trave, larmier,  &c In  anatomy,  the  name 

of  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  muscles 
which  binds  parts  together. 

FA8CIAXI8,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  muscle  which  moves  the  leg. 

FASCICULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  root  of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs 
collected  in  bundles,  as  in  Poronia. 

FASCIC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  fibrous  hornblend,  of  a  fascicular  struc- 
ture. 

FASCICULU8,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
handful,  or  according  to  some,  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb. In  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  several  upright  approxi- 
mating flowers  are  collected  together. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  supposed  to  operate  by  the 
influence  of  the  eye.  A  belief  in  fascina- 
tion appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
Erevalent  in  most  ages  and  countries.  It 
as  been  till  very  recently,  and  in  some  re- 
mote districts  is  even  yet,  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  islands,  where  the  fear 
of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to  various  precautions 
against  its  influence ;  and  in  Turker,  when 
a  child  is  boA,  it  is  immediately  laid  in  the 
cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  while  the 
most  absurd  ceremonies  are  used  to  protect 
it  from  the  noxious  fascination  of  some  invi- 
sible demon.  Nay,  the  evil  eye  is  there 
feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  affect 
persons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperity, 
may  be  the  objects  of  envy. 

FASCINES,  in  fortification,  small 
branches,  or  bavins  bound  up  in  bundles, 
which  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  filling 
np  the  moat,  binding  the  ramparts  where 
the  earth  is  bad,  making  parapets,  ftc. 

FAS*CIOLA,  in  entomology,  the  Gourd 
Worm,  or  Fluke:  a  kind  of  flat  worm  often 
found  in  the  intestines  of  animals. 

FA8HION-PIECES,  in  ships,  the  hind- 
most timbers  which  terminate  the  breadth, 
and  form  the  shape  of  the  stern. 

FAS  8A1TE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
augite,  found  in  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 

FA8TI,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  in  which  were  set  down  all 
days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  cercmo 
niea,  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  other 
public  concerns  throughout  the  year. 

FASTS,  occasional  abstinence  from  food, 
on  days  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be 
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observed  in  fasting  and  humiliation.  80- 
leuio  fasts  have  been  observed  in  all  ages  j 
and  nations,  especially  in  times  of  mourn-  < 
ing  and  affliction.  Among  the  Jews,  besides  '■ 
their  stated  fast  days,  they  were  occasion- 
ally enjoined  in  the  time  of  any  public  ca- 
lamity. They  were  observed  upon  the  se- 
cond and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  beginning 
an  boar  before  sunset,  and  continuing:  till 
midnight  on  the  following  day.  On  these 
occasions  they  always  wore  aaekeloik  next 
their  skins,  rent  their  clothes,  which  were 
of  coarse  white  stuff;  sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads;  went  barefoot;  and  neither 
washed  their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bo- 
die*  as  usual.  They  thronged  the  temple, 
made  long  and  mournful  prayers,  and  had 
every  external  appearance  of  humiliation 
and  dejection.  In  order  to  complete  their 
abstinence,  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in 
water,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning,  except 
they  chose  some  bitter  herbs  and  pulse. 
Our  Saviour,  by  condemning  some  abuses 
committed  in  fasting,  plainly  intimates  that 
it  is  a  duty,  though  he  does  not  enjoin  it. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  matter, 
secreted  from  the  blood,  and  tilling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  adipose  cells.  Its  uses  are, 
I.  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  body, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  cold  and  other 
injuries ;  2.  to  defend  the  more  tender  and 
sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly  vel- 
lieated  by  the  salts;  3.  to  preserve  in  good 
order  the  flexion  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between  and 
about  which  it  is  placed;  4.  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  some  parts,  as  the  eyes, 
jaws,  Ac. ;  6.  to  fill  up  a  number  of  empty 
iatersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  means  to 
add  greatly  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  parts,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
face,  the  neck,  4c. ;  and  6.  to  prevent  the 
painful  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  parts, 
particularly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c, 
where  the  fat  is  copiously  disposed,  and 
serves  in  the  place  of  a  cushion  for  the 
muscular  flesh  to  rest  upon.  There  is  also 
peat  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
body  does  not  receive  nourishment  in  the 
usual  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the 

veins  supplies  that  defect. Fata  vary  in 

consistence,  colour,  and  smell,  according 
to  the  animals  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  thus,  they  are  generally  fluid  in  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  soft  and  rank-flavoured  in 
the  carnivorous,  solid  and  nearly  scentless 
in  the  ruminants,  usually  white  and  copi- 
ous in  well-fed  young  animals,  yellowish  and 
more  scanty  in  the  old.  Their  consistence 
varies  also  according  to  the  organ  of  their 
production;  being  firmer  under  the  skin, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys, 
than  among  the  movable  viscera.  The 
animal  oils,  and  fats  combine  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  form  with  these  perfect  soaps. 
With  some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes  also,  they  form  saponaceous  com- 
pounds; and  they  even  facilitate  theoxyda- 
tion  of  some  of  the  metals,  as  copper  and 
mercury,  by  the  atmospheric  nir.  Animal 
fat  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two 


substances,  ateariut  and  tlaine,  the  former 
of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  on  the  different 
proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  consist- 
ence depends. 

FATALISM,  the  belief  of  an  unchange- 
able destiny,  to  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject, uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  indepen- 
dent of  a  controlling  cause;  the  doctrine, 
in  short,  which  teaches  that  all  things  take 
place  bv  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FATA  MORGANA,  a  singular  aerial 
phenomenon  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
This  atmospherical  refraction  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it 
having  occasionally  been  seen  on  our  own 
coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it  there 
appears :  "  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
angle  of  about  45"  on  the  sea  of  Beggio, 
and  the  bright  surfac4of  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or 
current,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  waters  are  pressed  up  by  currents  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  spectator  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  with  bis  back  to  the  sun  and  his 
face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  forming 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture, — on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a 
catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects—numberless series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well-delineated  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
other  things,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  above-mentioned  causes  remain.  All 
these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  bv  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  coast  and  town  of  Reg- 
gio,  by  P.  Minaai,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances we  before  described,  the  atmosphere 
be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or 
rarified  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  extended 
along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  above 
forty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sea, 
the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinctly  or  well  defined  as 
the  former  objects  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at 
the  same  time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects 
will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case;  but  all  vividly  coloured 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colours." 

FATE,  destiny  depending  on  a  superior 
cause  and  uncontrollable.  According  to 
the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined  by 
Fate ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mo- 
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derns  aw  the  word,  it  implies  the  order  or 
determination  of  Providence. 

FATHER,  in  churah  history,  it  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  hare  preserved  in 
their  writing*  the  tradition  of  the  cimrch. 
Thus,  St.  Chrysostom,  8C  Basil,  Ac.  arc 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  Bt.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
who  wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  father.  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  to  the  superiors  of 
convents,  to  congregations  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  persons  venerable  for  their  age  or 
quality.    Thus,  we  say,  "the  right  reverend 

father  in  God,"  "  holy  father*  &c. He 

who  creates,  invents,  or  composes  anything ; 
thus,  God  as  creator  is  the  father  of  all 
men  ;  Jabal  was  the  fa  ther  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents ;  Homer  is  considered  as  the  fat  her 
of  epic  poetry ;  a  wiie  and  affectionate  king 
is  called  the  father  of  his  country,  Ac.— 
Adoptive  father,  he  who  adopts  the  children 
of  another  and  acknowledges  them  as  bis 
own.— — Natural  father,  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child.— Putative  father,  one 

who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the  father. 

Father-in-law,  the  father  of  one's  husband 

or  wife. Father-land,  the  native  land  of 

of  one's  father  or  ancestors. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  six  feet ;  used 
chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water, 
measuring  cordage,  Ac. 

FAULTS,  a  term  applied  by  miners  to 
the  fractures  or  interruptions  in  various 
strata. 

FA  UN  A' LI  A,  three  Roman  festivals  an- 
nually observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Pa****. 
The  first  was  kept  on  the  ides  of  February, 
the  second  on  the  16th  of  the  calends  of 
March,  and  the  third  on  the  nones  of  De- 
cember. The  sacrifices  on  these  occasions 
were  lambs  and  kids.  It  ia  supposed  that 
the  Roman  Faunua  waa  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Pan. 

FAUNS,  rural  deities,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  with  horns  on  their 
heads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  like  goats.  They  were  the  my- 
thological demigods  of  woods  and  forests, 
thence  called  tylvan  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR,  (French),  false  light;  a 
term  used  in  the  fine-arts,  signifying  that  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon 
it  from  a  different  side  from  that  which  the 
painter  has  represented  the  light  in  the 
picture  as  falling  upon  objects,  or  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  bright  glare,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  properly  distinguished, 

FA  VIS'S  41,  large  vaults  under  ground 
in  the  area  of  the  Roman  capitol,  where  the 
Romans  carefully  lodged  and  deposited  with 
a  degree  of  religious  care  the  old  statue*, 
and  other  sacred  utensils,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  broken :  such  a  superstitious 
veneration  did  they  pay  to  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  capitol. 

FAWN,  a  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

FK'ALTT,  in  feudal  law,  an  oath  taken 
on  the  admittance  of  any  tenant  to  he  true 
to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  Under 


the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every  vassal 
or  tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies  c  the  tenant  was  called  a  liege  man ; 
the  land  a  liege  fee ;  and  the  superior,  a 
liege  lord. 

FEASTS,  or  FK8TIVAL8,  in  a  religious 
sense,  arc  anniversary  times  of  feasting  and 
thanksgiving,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  Feasts  were  of  divine  institution;  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  perpetuate  among 
his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  the  memory 
of  his  mercies  and  miracles ;  as  well  as  to 
keep  alive  the  friendship  betwixt  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  families,  by  bringing  them 
together  on  solemn  occasions,  and  offering 

up  their  thanksgivings  in  the  holy  city. 

Among  Christians,  movable  featta  are  those 
which,  depending  on  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, do  not  always  return  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Easter,  which  fixes  all  the  rest,  as  Palm- 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ash-Wednesday.  Sex- 
agesima,  Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  and  Tri- 
nity Sunday.  Immovable  feattt,  those  which 
are  constantly  celebrated  on  the  same  day ; 
of  these,  the  principal  are  Christmas- day; 


or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Lady-day 
or  the  Annunciation,  All  Sainte,  ana  All- 
Souls,  and  the  days  of  the  several  apostles. 
— The  four  quarterly  feasts,  or  stated  timea 
whereon  rent  on  leases  is  usually  reserved 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  35th  of 
March;  the  nativitv  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, on  the  24th  of*  June ;  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  arch-angel,  on  the  89th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber.— *-The/ea*f«  of  the  aneientt  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  guests 
wore  white  garments,  decorated  themselves 
with  garlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
head,  beard,  and  breast  with  fragrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  was  also  often  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence :  hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a  thing  tub  rota  (under  the  rose). 
The  luxurious  Romans  drank  out  of  crys- 
tal, amber,  and  the  costly  starra  (a  kind  of 
porcelain  introduced  by  Pompey),  aa  well  aa 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  meal 
waa  ended,  flute  players,  female  singers, 
dancers  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds,  amused 
the  guests,  or  the  guests  themselves  joined 
in  various  snorts  and  games. 

FEATH'KR,  a  general  name  for  the  co- 
vering of  birds ;  it  being  common  to  all  o( 
them  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  plu- 
mage. Feathers  consist  of  a  tube,  a  shaft, 
and  barbs  or  vanes.  The  r»6e  is  a  hollow, 
transparent,  horny  cylinder,  constituting 
the  root  of  the  feather  ;  the  shaft  ia  elastic, 
and  contaius  a  white,  dry,  and  very  light 
pith  -,  and  the  barb*  run  in  a  uniform  direc- 
tion, broad  on  one  fide,  narrow  on  the  other, 
|  covering  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  fea- 
thers of  birds  are  periodically  changed,  which 
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ia  called  wtoultimg.  When  part  of  a  feather 
is  cut  off.  it  does  not  grow  out  again;  and 
a  bird  whose  wings  hare  been  clipped,  re- 
mains in  that  state  till  the  next  moulting 
season,  when  the  old  stumps  are  shed,  and 
new  feathers  grow  out. — When  chemically 
analysed,  feathers  seem  to  possess  nearly 
the  same  properties  with  hair.— They  may 
be  considered  as  of  four  kinds:  1.  quills, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  wings;  2.  those 
which  cover  the  body  ;  3.  the  down  which 
grows  close  to  the  skin ;  and  4.  the  long 
one*  of  the  tail.  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, the  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the  crow, 
supply  those  usually  employed  in  writ- 
ing. The  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  muffs  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed 
for  beds,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked 
from  the  bring  bird,  which  is  done  thrice 
a-year,  in  the  spring,  midsummer,  and  be- 
ginning of  harvest.  The  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck,  called  eider-down,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of 
goose  down,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  beds,  for  by  much  pressure  it 
loses  its  elasticity.— — Feathers  make  a 
considerable  article  in  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan, 
peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck.  They 
also  afford  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
phtmasaier,  or  artisan  who  prepares  them 
for  the  toilette,  to  ornament  the  heads  of 
ladies,  or  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
gay  exterior  of  military  men. — Ostrich  fea- 
thers are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Senegal. 

FEB'RIFDGE,  in  medicine,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines  as  mitigate  or 
remove  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  chronology,  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January, 
first  added  to  the  calendar  of  Romulus  by 
Numa  PompilJua.  February  derived  its 
name  from  Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  month,  in  behalf  of  the  manea 
of  the  deceased,  at  which  ceremony  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  the  last  offices 
were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  defunct. 
February  in  a  common  year  consists  only 
of  28  days,  but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has 
29,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day  added 
that  year. 

FE'CIALES,  a  college  of  priests  insti. 
tnted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  selected  out  of  the  best  fa- 
milies. Their  business  was  to  be  arbitra- 
tors of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
and  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  such  a 
government  as  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  states,  united  under  one 
bead ;  but  the  degree  to  which  such  states 

£'ve  up  their  individual  rights  may  be  very 
fferent,  although  as  relates  to  general 
politics  they  have  one  common  interest,  and 
agree  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
principle.  Of  such  kind  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

FEE,  a  reward  or  recompense  for  profes- 
sional services ;  as  tbe/ee«  of  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, Ac.    Public  offices  have  likewise 


their  settled  feet,  for  the  several  branches 
of  business  transacted  in  them. 

FEE-ESTATE,  in  law.  properly  signifies 

an  inheritable  estate  in  land,  held  of  some 

superior  or  lord;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 

|  distinguished  from  a/Wiast,  which  is  the 

I  absolute  property  in  land.    It  is  the  theory 

■  of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 

kingdom,  except  the  royal  domains,  are  held 

1  in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of  some  superior  lord, 

the  absolute  or  allodial  property  being  only 

I  in  the  king,  so  that  all  the  tenures  are 

strictly  feudal.    The  most  ample  estate  a 

i  person  can  have  is  that  of  fee-eiwtpU ;  and 

I  such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  property 

'  that  im  inheritable,  and  of  a  permanent  na- 

I  ture. Fee-far*,  a  kind  of  tenure  without 

j  homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that 
i  mentioned  in  the  feoffment ;  which  is  usu- 
1  ally  the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  te- 
nure is,  that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrcar  or  un- 
!  paid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his 
I  heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
i  his  lands. 

|  FEEL'ERS,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  antenna  of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  horns ;  but,  strictly,  the  feelers  are 
distinguished  from  antenna:  by  being  short, 
naked,  and  placed  near  the  mouth.  They 
are  used  in  searching  for  food. 

FEEL'ING,  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  This  sense  is 
the  coarsest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  la 
the  surest  of  the  five :  it  is  besides  the  most 
universal.  We  see  and  hear  with  small 
portions  of  our  body  ;  but  we  feel  with  aU. 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  there  are  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  knowledge.  All  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their 
fluids,  have  this  general  sensation  ;  but  the 
papilla;  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in 
particular,  have  it  in  a  more  exquisite  de- 
gree. Like  every  other  sense,  feeling  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement :  thus 
we  see  that  persons,  born  without  arms, 
acquire  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes; 
and,  in  blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so 
much  developed,  that  individuals  born  blind, 
and  acquiring  tbe  faculty  of  sight  in  alter 
life,  for  a  long  time  depend  rather  on  their 
feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  they 
receive  clearer  ideas  through  the  former 
sense. 

FEINT,  in  military  tactics,  a  mock  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LIS,  in  xoology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
/era.  Thia  tribe  is  temperate  in  its  habits, 
climbs  trees,  sees  best  by  night,  and  when 
falling  from  a  height  lights  on  the  feet: 
waves  the  tail  when  in  sight  of  prey,  and 
refuses  vegetable  food  except  from  neces- 
sity. It  includes  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  pan- 
ther, Ac,  which  we  accordingly  call  the  /e- 
Kn*  race. 

FEL'LOES,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of 
the  wheel. 
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FEL'LOW,  the  member  of  a  college  or 

of  a  corporate  body. This  word  h«s  a 

very  wide  and  opposite  meaning;  for  though 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  a  skilful  artist,  this 
man  has  not  his  fellow,  we  also  apply  it  in 
the  roost  ignoble  sense,  and  say,  such  a 
one  is  a  mean  or  worthless  fellow. 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  arithmetic, a  rule  by 
which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a  joint-stock  concern  is  disco- 
vered. 

FELO  DE  8E(  in  law,  a  person  that, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a  felo-de-te  are 
forfeited  to  the  king:  but  the  coroner's 
jury,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  death,  Ac,  fre- 
quontly  save  the  forfeiture,  by  finding  a 
verdict  m(  lunacy;  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined on  a  favourable  interpretation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  person  in  hi*  senses  to 
do  a  thine  so  contrary  to  nature. 

FEL'ONY,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  &c. ;  and  is  punished  with 
death  or  transportation,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

FELSPAR,  or  FEL1T8PAR,  a  mineral 
compound  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash ; 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  softer 
than  quart*,  harder  than  glass,  and  gene- 
rally white,  greyish,  or  reddish.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  numerous  crystals  of  fel- 
spar is  an  oblique  prism,  with  unequally 
produced  planes,  whose  number  varies  from 
four  to  ten.  These  prisms  are  terminated 
by  summits,  ordinarily  composed  of  two 
large  culminating  faces,  and  several  small- 
er faces,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant 
law  of  arrangement :  hence  it  results,  that 
the  forms  of  felspar  arc  anionic  the  most 
difficult  of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
In  its  decomposed  state,  felspar  furnishes 
the  petunt$e,  or  Cornish  stone,  so  much 
used  in  the  porcelain  and  best  pottery  ma- 
nufactures. 

FELT,  a  sort  of  coarse  wool,  fur,  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats.  The  method 
of  working  np  the  materials  into  a  species 
of  cloth,  independently  of  either  spinning 
or  weaving,  is  called  felling.  These  mate- 
rials are  intimately  mixed  together  by  the 
operation  of  bowing,  which  depends  on  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  string,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  remove  all  irregular  knots 
and  adhesions  among  the  fibres,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites 
into  a  mass  of  some  firmness;  and  by 
various  subsequent  operations  a  hat  is 
formed. 

FELUCCA,  a  light  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be 
used  either  at  the  head  or  the  stern. 

FEMALE-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a  flower 
which  is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  or  fe- 
male organs. 

FEMALE  SCREW,  a  screw,  the  spiral 


thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder. 

FEME  COVERT,  in  law,  a  married  wo- 
man, who  is  uuder  covert  of  her  husband. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  legal 
rapacity  of  a  woman  to  contract,  or  sue  and 
be  sued,  separately,  ceases  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  her  husband  becomes  liable  to 

her  debts  existing  at   that  time. Feme 

aole,  a  single  woman. Feme-aole  mer- 
chant, a  woman  who  carries  on  trade  alone, 
or  without  her  husband. 

FLM'ININE,  in  grammar,  denoting  the 
femnle  gender. 

FEMORAL,  belonging  to  the  thigh ;  as, 
the  femoral  artery. 

FEN,  a  place  partially  overflowed  with 
water,  abounding  in  bogs,  and  producing 
sedges,    coarse    grass,     or   other   aquatic 

Slants.  The  fens  generally  teem  with  wild 
ucks,  teal,  pike,  eels,  &c 

FEN'CINO,  the  art  of  using  skilfully  a 
sword  or  foil  either  in  attack  or  defence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  foils  or  thin 
swords  are  used,  which,  being  blunted  at 
the  points,  and  bending  readily,  are  ren- 
dered harmless. 

FEN'-CRICKET,  ht  entomology,  Gryllo- 
talpa,  an  insect  that  digs  for  itself  a  little 
hole  in  the  sound. 

FENDERS,  a  sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  *c.  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  ship  to 
keep  otT  other  ships. 

FENESTRA,  in  anatomy,  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  two  openings  or  foramina  within 
the  ear,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  fenestra. 

FEN'NEL,  in  botany,  a  fragrant  plant  of 
the  ^enus  Anetknm,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

FEODUM.  FEOD,  or  FEUD,  in  feudal 
law,  the  right  which  the  vassal  had  in  land, 
&c.  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits 
thereof,  rendering  unto  his  lord  such  fees, 
duties,  and  services,  as  belonged  to  mili- 
tary tenure. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  is  a  gift  or  grant 
of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in/ee,  that  is,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  The 
giver  is  called  the  feoffer,  and  the  person 
who  is  thus  invested  is  called  the  feoffee. 

FER'.E,  in  xoology,  the  third  order  of 
animals  in  the  Lin  mean  system,  including 
such  as  have  from  six  to  ten  conic  fore 
teeth  and  one  tusk  ;  as  the  seal,  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  lynx, 
the  tiger,  the  panther,  4c. 

FER\E  NATURE,  in  law,  are  beasts 
and  birds  that  are  wild ;  as  foxes,  hares, 
wild-ducks,  &c,  in  which  no  person  can 
claim  any  property. 

PERA'LIA,  iu  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served among  the  Romans,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th,  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  and  relations.  During  the 
ceremony,  which  cousisted  in  making  pre- 
sents at  their  graves,  marriages  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  temples  of  the  divinities 
shut  up ;  because  thev  fancied  that  during 
this  festival,  departed  spirits  sufered  no 
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pains  in  hell,  but  were  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  their  graves,  and  feast  upon  the 
meats  prepared  for  them. 

FER  DE  FOURCHETTB,  in  heraldry, 
a  cross  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron, 
like  that  formerly  used  by  soldiers  to  rest 
their  mnskets  on. 

FERBNTA'RIA.  in  ancient  Rome,  a  sort 
of  light-armed  soldiers. 

FeBIA,  in  the  Romish  breviary,  is  ap- 

Slied  to  the  several  days  of  the  week ;  thus 
fonday  is  the /ma  ateunda,  Tuesday  the 
/trim  tertia,  and  so  on. 

FE'RIiV,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays, 
or  days  upon  which  they  abstained  from 
business.  The /trim  were  of  several  kinds, 
namely,  Ferim  ttative,  or  stated  festivals; 
/trim  comeepth*  or  movable  feasts ;  /trim 
imperative,  or  occasional  festivals  enjoined 
by  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  on  some 
public  occasion;  and  /trim  denicaleM,  for 
private  occasions.  There  were  also  the 
/trim  Latiiue,  kept  by  the  fifty  Latin  towns 
on  Mount  Albanus ;  and  tbe/crut  wutndin*, 
festivals  kept  for  nine  days  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  prodigy. It  was  a  pollution 

of  thc/irrus,  according  to  Macrobius,  if  the 
rem  tacrorum  or  /amines  saw  any  work  done 
on  them,  and  therefore  they  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  bj  the  herald,  that  every 
one  might  abstain  from  work ;  and  who- 
ever transvressed  the  order  was  fined. 

FE'RINE,  an  epithet  for  such  beasts  as 
are  wild  and  savage,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
bears,  Ac. 

FE'RIO,  in  logie,  a  mode  in  the  first 
figure  of  syllogism*,  consisting  of  a  univer- 
sal negative,  a  particular  affirmative,  and  a 

particular  negative. A  similar  mode  in 

the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  is  termed 
/erison. 

FERMENTATION,  that  change  in  the 
principles  of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to 
take  place  spontaneously  as  soon  as  their 
vital  functions  nave  ceased,  and  by  them 
are  at  length  reduced  to  their  first  princi- 
ples. This  has  been  distinguished  into 
three  stages,  the  tiaras,  acetous,  and  pntre- 
/active.  It  is  ascertained  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 
place  only  in  such  bodies  as  contain  sac- 
charine juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 
able product  is  a  volatile,  colourlets,  slight 
inflammable  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water  j 
in  all  proportions,  and  is  called  alcohol,  i 
The  acetous  fermentation  is  distinguished 
by  the  product  known  by  the  name  of  vine- 
gar, which  is  the  least  destructible  of  the  I 
vegetable  acids.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  fermentation  is  absolutely  neces-  I 
sary  for  the  production  of  this  acid,  as  there 
are  many  other  chemical  processes  by  which 
it  may  be  obtained  or  produced.  The 
actftoos  fermentation  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  for  yielding  the  common  vine-  I 
gar  of  commerce.  In  France,  it  is  prepared  , 
by  exposing  weak  wines  to  the  air  during 
warm  weather.  In  England,  it  is  made 
from  a  solution  of  brown  sugar,  or  molasses, 
or  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  however,  always  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  and  other  vegeta- 


blc  matters,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes.  In 
the  putrid  fermentation,  bodies  appear  to 
be  reduced  into  tdeir  most  simple  parts. 
Ammonia  is  the  product  which  has  been 
remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and 
is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  which 
are  disengaged  together.  Fermentation 
differs  from  effervescence.  The  former  is 
conliued  to  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  mineral 
substances :  the  former  is  spontaneous ;  the 
latter,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

FERN,  a  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
the  land  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root. 
Ferns  are  of  the  crypt  ogamia  class,  without 
dowers  or  appareut  germs,  similar  to  lich- 
ens, mushrooms,  and  mosses.  Between 
the  tropics,  several  species  form  small 
trees,  having  something  of  the  aspect  of 
palms,  and  are  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  those  regions. 

FERRA'RIA,  ia  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  20  Gynandria,  order  2  Diau- 
dria.  The  species  are  bulbous,  and  include 
the  iris,  narcissus,  &c. 

FERRET,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Mustela  or  weasel  tribe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout;  it 
is  much  used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 

FERRIC,  pertaining  to  or  extracted 

from  iron. Ferric  acid  is  the   acid  of 

iron  saturated  with  oxygen. 

FERRIC  A  I/CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  iron. 

FER'RILITE,  in  mineralogv,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  iu  the  state  of 
oxyde. 

FERRO-CT'ANATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ferro-cyanic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base,  as  the  /rrro-cyamate 
of  ammonia  or  potash. 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  the  ferro-prusaic  add  with  a 
base. 

FERRO-PRU'SSIC,  or  Faaao-CTAx'ic, 
in  chemistry,  terms  designating  a  peculiar 
acid,  formed  of  prussic  acid  and  protoxyde 
of  iron. 

FERRO-SILTCATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  ferro  silicic  acid  with  a  base, 
forming  a  substance  analogous  to  a  salt. 

FERRO  SILICIC,  in  ctiemistry,  a  term 
designating  a  compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

FERRUGINOUS,  of  the  colour  of  rust 
or  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

FER'RUM,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
order  of  metals.     [See  Iuos.l 

FER'ULA,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  sig- 


nifies a  place  separated  from  the  church, 
wherein  the  audientet  were  kept,  as  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  church. Un- 


der the  eastern  empire,  the  /erula  was  the 
emperor's  sceptre,  as  is  seen  on  a  variety  of 
medals;   it  consisted  of  a  long  stem  or 

shank,  and  a  flat  square  head. Pernio,  or 

Ferute,  an  instrument  of  correction,  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 
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FERU'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
elui  6  Ptutandria,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
aperies  arc  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fenneh 

FERULA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
pertaining;  to  reedi  or  canes ;  or  to  plants 
resembling  the  ferula. 

FER'UL/E,  in  surgery,  splinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark,  lea- 
ther, paper,  &c.  applied  to  bones  that  hare 
been  disjointed,  when  they  are  set  again. 

FER'JIY,  the  place  or  passage  where 
boats  pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

FESCEN'KINE  VERSES,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a  sort  of  extemporary  dialogue, 
in  which  the  performers  with  a  gross  and 
rustic  kind  of  raillery  reproached  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  audience,  with  their 
rices  ani  foibles.  They  received  their 
name  from  Fesccnnia,  a  town  in  Tuscany, 
where  this  species  of  rude  poetry  was  tirst 
used.  Under  coTer  of  this  practice  much 
indecency  prevailed;  and  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus therefore  prohibited  it,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

FESSE.  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  line 
or  belt  drawn  directly  across  the  shield, 
from  side  to  side,  and  containing  the  third 
part  of  it.  When  figures  are  contained 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said 
to  be  charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  en 
/esse.— — Fess*  point,  the  exact  centre  of 
the  escutcheon.— —Fuse  trays,  or  in  /esse, 
denotes  any  thing  borne  in  the  way  of  a 
feu* :  that  is,  in  a  rank  across  the  middle 

of  the  shield. Parte  per  /esse,  a  parting 

across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  from  side 
to  side,  through  tbe  /esse  point. 

FESTI'NO,  in  logic,  a  mood  of  syllo- 
gisms in  the  second  figure,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a  universal  negative,  the 
second  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a  particular  negative. 

FES  TIVALS.  [For  the  religions  feasta 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  see  Pbasts.1  To  which  may  6e 
added,— that  although  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  in    these  festivals  a  Jewish, 


and,  in  part,  also  a  pagan  origin,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  subsequently  ordained  by  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  regulations,    that    they 


should  not  be  celebrated  in  common  with 
Jews,  heathens,  or  heretics.  In  fact,  to 
prevent  these  festivals  from  degenerating, 
and  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
them  ana  the  heathen  customs,  the  Chris- 
tian church  implored  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the 

{mritv  of  the  holidays  and  customs,  and 
or  the  prohibition  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments by  which  the  sanctity  of  divine  wor- 
ship might  be  impaired.  In  this  manner 
the  Christian  festivals  united  the  serious 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which 
they  acquired  from  a  system  of  paganism. 

FESTOON",  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, Ac.  an  ornament  representing  flowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted 
toKether;  suspended  at  the  ends,  and  fall- 
ing down  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


FESTU'CA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  3  Triandria,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  couaist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fescue-grass. 

FETICHISM,  or  FETICISM,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  the  name  by  which 
an  idol  is  designated.  Thcr  believe  that 
the  household  or  family  fetich  narrowly  in- 
spects the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  tbe 
house,  and  rewards  or  punishes  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts. 

FETLOCK,  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of 
many  horses. 

FEUD,  an  inveterate  quarrel  between  fa- 
milies or  parties  in  a  state.  The  word  is 
not  applicable  to  wars  between  diflVrcnt 
nations,  but  to  intestine  wars  and  animo- 
sities between  families,  clans,  or  tribes. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which,  about  twelve  centuries  ago,  was  so 
universally  received,  that  Spelman  calls  it 
"  tbe  law  of  nations  in  our  western  world." 
It  still  forms  the  basis  of  modern  customs, 
and  therefore  every  Briton,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  history  of  his  country,  the 
origin  of  its  political  constitution,  the  te- 
nure of  its  landed  property,  and  the  general 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  it.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  this  system,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
to  t>e  found  in  the  military  policy  of  the 
Celtic  or  northern  nations,  known  by  the 
names  of  Ooths,  Vandals,  Franks,  llnnns, 
and  Lombards,  who  overran  Europe  on  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated.  According 
to  the  feudal  scheme,  a  victorious  leader 
allotted  considerable  portions  of  land,  called 
feoda,Jtefe,  orfeudt,  to  bis  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  turn,  divided  their  possessions 
among  their  inferiors;  and  the  condition 
upon  which  these  rewards  were  given,  was 
that  of  faithful  military  service  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  they  engaged 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty;  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not 

Serforming  tbe  service  agreed  upon,  or  by 
escrting  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  &c, 
the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
possessor.  Every  person,  therefore,  who 
was  a  feudatory,  t.  #.  who  had  received 
lands,  was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no  leas 
subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior ;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  prince  himself.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a  common  centre,  the  kilrg, 
as  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  As  there  was 
a  graduated  scale  from  the  lowest  vassal  to 
the  prince  or  lord  paramount  of  the  terri- 
tory, every  man's  interest  was  involved  in 
the  security  of  the  whole ;  and  every  man 
was  a  pledge  of  security  to  his  neighbour. 
In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness  of 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  rude  state  of 
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society,  the  connection  of  the  lord  and  hit 
vassal  was  of  the  moat  admirable  nature ; 
and,  as  is  i  he  end  of  all  social  combinations, 
each  individual  contributed  to  support  that 
strength  by  which  he  was  protected.  But 
besides  these  feudal  grants,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  serrice 
aboTe  mentioned,  there  were  others  called 
*lMial,  which  were  given  upon  more  en- 
larged principles.  To  these  every  free  man 
had  a  title,  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
territory  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  dispose  of 
it  at  his  pleasure.  A  part  of  their  freedom 
consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars ;  for 
this,  in  the  times  to  which  we  ate  refer- 
ring, was  the  only  way  to  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  renown.  Only  the  serfs  or  villeins, 
were  destined  to  follow  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  feudal  vassals,  properlv  so  called,  con- 
stituted the  army :  while  the  national  mi- 
litia was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie- 
tors. It  has,  however,  often  been  argued, 
that  the  bare  theory  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, as  a  permanent  institution,  how- 
ever lair-seeming,  is  hollow;  that  the  fa- 
mily connexion  it  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minote,  domestic  tyranny ;  and 
that  m  their  best  period,  the  customs 
enumerated  must  have  been  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  In  process  of  time,  the 
evil  increased  to  an  enormous  height ;  and 
even  the  political  value  of  the  system  de- 
cayed. In  its  vigour,  it  had  at  least  con- 
stituted a  regular,  powerful,  and  compact 
system  of  government ;  a  unanimity  had 
pervaded  the  various  departments  of  the 
state ;  and  while  the  power  was  internally 
diffused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a 
united  and  formidable  front.  As  the  ideas 
engendered  by  property  advanced,  and  the 
great  grew  more  avaricious  of  money  than 
of  glory ;  and  when,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added,  man's  notions  of  right  and  order 
became  more  correct,  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  the  enormities  of  the  powerful,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  humbler  classes ;  and 
the  strength  of  feudal  governments  de- 
clined amidst  a  spirit  of  disaffection  too 

universal  to  be  checked. Mr.  Hallam,  in 

his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  ably  exhibits 
a  picture  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tares  of  the  feudal  system :  a  portion  of  i 
which  we  will  here  abridge.    If,  says  he,  j 
we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  . 
civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  j 
To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the  | 
very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not 
swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating  j 
hand  of  power.    The  tyranny  which,  on 
every   favourable   moment,  was   breaking 
through  all    barriers,  would   have   rioted 
without  control,  if.  when  the  people  were  I 
poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not  j 
been  brave  and  free.    So  far  as  the  sphere 
of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  I 
of  hberty,  and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  tnffe,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;    but  this   had  no  , 
connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures.    As  a 
school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  in- 
stitutions were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued. 
Society  hod  sunk,  tor   several   centuries 


after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity ;  where, 
if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they 
were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  ex- 
treme corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of 
faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy. 
The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout 
a  spirit  of  mutual  obligation.  The  feudal 
course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote, 
a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points 
of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually recovered  themselves,  when  law 
freclnded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other, 
n  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and 
vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a  faith- 
ful supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent 
suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggression, 
as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin.  From  these  feelings,  engendered 
from  the  feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign, 
which  we  denominate  loyalty ;  alike  distin- 
guishable from  the  stupid  devotion  of 
eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  re- 
spect with  which  free  citixens  regard  their 
chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used 
to  swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to 
follow,  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a  feudal 
superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It 
was  a  very  powerful  feeling  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign  ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom  they 
never  saw,  or  in  whose  character  there 
was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the 
rights  of  the  community  were  unfelt,  this 
sentiment  was  one  great  preservative  of 
society  ;  and  though  collateral  or  even  sub- 
servient to  more  enlarged  principles,  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanence  of  every  monarchy.  In  a  mo- 
ral view,  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 
tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart 
than  patriotism  itself ;  and  holds  a  middle 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as 
they  ascend  from  the  grosser  inducements 
of  self-interest,  to  the  furtherance  of  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses ot  Infinite  Wisdom. 

FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelc- 
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rated  poise,  great  thirst,  and  an  impaired  ' 
state  of  several  functions.  The  varieties 
are  numerous;  but  the  grand  divisiou  is 
into  remitting  fevers,  which  subside  or 
abate  at  intervals;  intermitting  fever*, 
which  intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  continued  fevers,  which  neither 
remit  nor  intermit. 

FEUIL'LANS,  an  order  of  bare-footed 
monks,  who  observe  the  same  rules  with 
the  Renardines. 

FIAT,  inlaw,  a  short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a  judge,  for  making  out  and  al- 
low ing  certain  processes. Fiat  justitta 

arc  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his 
warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

FIB' III NE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  or- 
ganic compound,  found  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  soft- 
ens in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  exists  in  chyle;  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  blood ;  and 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh. 
As  the  basis  of  flesh  it  is  a  very  nutritious 
substance,  and  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  carnivorous  animals. 

FI'BRE,  in  anatomy,  a  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts.  Some  are  hard 
and  elastic ;  others  are  soft  and  flexible ; 
some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible ; 
while  others  are  larger  and  appear  to  be 
composed  of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, muscles,  nerves,  veins,  Ac. Fibre 

is  also  used  to  denote  the  slender  filaments 
which  compose  other  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, the  capillary -roots  of  plants. 

FlrTROLITE,  a  mineral  that  occurs  with 
corundum,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  minute  fibres. 

FIBRIL'LA,  in  botany,  the  branch  or 

division  of  a  radical  fibre. In  anatomy, 

fibrillin*  small  fibres. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
smaller  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  stands  parallel  to, 
but  distant  from  the  tibia. 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true  without  enquiring  whether  it 
is  or  not,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  aa  Car  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIEF,  a  fee;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior 
on  condition  of  military  service.    [8ee  Fao- 

PAL  8TSTKM.] 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  or  escutcheon. Fteld,  in  mili- 
tary  tactics,   the  ground  chosen  for    any 

battle. Field,  in  painting,  the  ground  or 

blank  space  on  which  anything  may  be 
drawn. 

FIELD-MAR'S  HAL,  the  highest  mill- 

tarv  officer  in  England. Field-officer,  a 

military  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain, 

as  a  major  or  colonel. Field-colours,  in 

war,  arc  small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square,  which  are  carried  along  with 
the  quarter-master  general,  for  mxrking 
out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and  batta- 
lions.  Field  pieces,  small  cannons,  from 


three  to  twelve  pounders,   carried  along 

with  an  army  in  the  field. Ftdd-stmff,  a 

weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about  the 
length  of  a  halbert,  with  a  spear  at  the  end ; 
having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like 
the  cock  of  a  match-lock,  where  the  gun- 
ners screw  in  lighted  matches,  when  they 
arc  upon  command. Field-works,  in  for- 
tification, are  those  thrown  up  by  an  army 
in  besieging  a  fortress,  or  by  the  besieged  to 
defend  the  place. 

FIELD-DUCK,  a  species  of  bastard, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant. 

FIELDFARE,  a  migratory  bird,  of  the 
genus  Turdus  or  thrush.  They  pass  the 
summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  visit  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

FI'CUB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Polygamic,  order  3  Trioecia.  The 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  the  Finis  eoriem, 
Capriftcus,  Fieus  Indiea,  Ac. 

FIERI  FAC1A8,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or 
damages  on  the  goods  of  one  against  whom 
judgment  has  been  had  in  an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEE'NTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  Ac.  through  all 
England,  and  so  termed  because  it  amount- 
ed to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city  or 
town  had  been  valued  at  -,  or  it  was  a  fif- 
teenth of  every  man's  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  valuation.  In 
doomsday-book,  there  are  certain  rates 
mentioned  for  levying  this  tribute  yearly. 

FIO,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  (fieus 
caricaj.  Figs  are  produced  abundantly  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
northern  Africa,  They  are  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  purple  or  brownish 
colour,  with  a  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them,  and  then  packed  very 
closely  in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in 
which  we  import  them.  Dried  figs,  with 
barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelnco. 

FiUURAL,  or  FIG'URATE  NUM- 
BERS, are  such  as  do  or  may  represent 
some  gcometrienl  figure  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  always  considered,  as  trian- 
gular numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyra- 
midal numbers.  &c. 

FIG  URATIVE,  a  term  opplied  to  what- 
ever is  expressed  by  obscure  resemblances ; 
as  the  types  and  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  and  also  to  any  expression  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense.     | 

FUTURE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  sur- 
face or  terminating  extremities  of  any 
body ;  and,  considered  as  a  property  of 
lntdy  affecting  our  senses,  is  defined,  a  qua-  ■ 
lity  which  may  be  perceived  by  two  of  the 
outward  senses— touch  and  sight. Fi- 
gure, in  geometry,  the  superficies  included 
between  two  or  more  lines ;  and  is  deno- 
minated either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or 
mited.  according  as  the  extremities  are 
bounded  by  right  lines,  curve  lines,  or  both. 
In  the  higher  geometry,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  three  mechanical  curves,  called  the 
figure  of  the  secants,  figure  of  the  timet, 
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and  figure  of  the  tangents. Figure,  in 

fortification,  is  the  plan  of  any  fortified 
place,  or  the  interior  polygon,  which,  when 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a 
regular,  and  when  unequal,  an   irregular 

figure. Figure,  in  astrology,  signifies  a 

description  of  the  disposition  of  the  hea- 
Tens  at  a  certain  hour,  in  which  the  places 
of  the  planets  and  stars  are  marked  in  a 
figure  of  twelve  triangles,  called  houses. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  several 

steps  which  the  dancer  makes  in  order  and 
cadence,  considered  as  they  mark  certain 

figure*  on  the  floor. Figure,  in  rhetoric, 

a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which 
words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary 
signification,  thereby  expressing  a  passion 
with  more  emphasis  and  beauty  than  by 
the  ordinary  way.  Rhetorical  figures  are 
often  highly  serviceable  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, and  serve  to  awaken  and  fix  atten- 
tion ;  bnt  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence 
and  caution ;  for  whatever  is  described  in  a 
multitude  of  words,  or  is  carried  on  to  a 
disproportionate  length,  (ails  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  grows  tiresome  rather  than 
pleasing.  The  principal  figures  of  rhetoric 
are  the  metaphor,  allegory,  simile,  and  per- 
sonification ;  which,  with  their  further  di- 
visions into  hyperbole,  climax,  antithesis, 
&e,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads. Figure,  in  painting  and  deti ru- 
ing, denotes  the  lines  and  colours  which 
form  the  representation  of  any  animal,  but 
more  particularly,  of  a  human  persouage. 
Thus  a  painting  is  said  to  be  full  of  figures, 
when  there  are  many  representations  of 
men  ;  and  a  landscape  is  said  to  be  without 
figures,  when  there  is  nothing  bnt  natural 
scenery.— 'Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  cer- 
tain characters  whereby  we  denote  any 
number  which  may  be  expressed  by  any 
combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 

FIL' ACER,  an  officer  of  the  common- 
pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  writs  on 
which  he  makes  out  processes.  There  are 
fourteen  of  these  officers,  who  are  severally 
allotted  to  particular  divisions  and  coun- 
ties, and  make  out  all  original  processes, 
real,  personal  and  mixed. 

FIL'AMENT,  in  botany,  the  thread-like 
part  of  the  stamen,  which  supports  the 
anther. 

FI  LA'RI  A,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Vermes,  and  order  htestina :  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Filaria-utedinensis,  or 
Guinea-worm ;  which  inhabits  both  Indies, 
and  is  frequent  in  the  morning-dew,  whence 
it  enters  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and 
creates  the  most  troublesome  itching,  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  and  fever. 
It  is  frequently  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  not  larger  than  a  horse-hair. 

FILE,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  and  polishing  metals,  farmed 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  cut  in  little  furrows. 
Files  are  called  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  are  also  distinguished  from  their  shape, 
as  flat,  half-round,  three-square,  four-square 
and  round. 

FILl'CES.  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 


of  the  class  Cryptogmmia  in  the  Linncan 
system,  including  the  fern,  horse-tail,  ad- 
der's tongue,  maiden-hair,  spleen  wort,  Ac. 

FILIFORM,  in  botany,  having  the  form 
of  a  thread  or  filament;  as  a  filiform  style 


r  peduncle. 
FIL'L 


LAGREE-WORK,  or  FILIGRANE. 
a  delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture,  pri- 
marily executed  in  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  lately  imitated  with  coloured  and 
Silt  paper.  In  Sumatra,  manufactures  of 
Uagree-work  are  carried  to  very  great  per- 
fection. In  China  also,  where  the  fillagree 
is  mostly  of  silver,  many  beautiful  articles 
are  produced. 

FII/LET,  in  architecture,  a  little  square 
member,  ornament,  or  moulding,  used  in 
various  places,  but  generally  as  a  corona 

over  a  great  moulding. Among  painters 

and  gilders,  a  little  rule  or  line  otleaf-gold, 
drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 

edges  of  frames,  panels,  Ac. In  heraldry, 

a  kind  of  narrow  bordure,  which  runs  quite 
round  near  the  edge. 

FIL'LIBEG,  a  dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

FIL'L Y,  a  term  among  horse-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  foal. 

FILM,  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle,  as  on  the 

2e.  In  plants,  it  denotes  that  thin  woody 
in  which  separates  the  seeds  in  pods. 
FILTRATION,  the  process  by  which  a 
liquid  is  freed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  with 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  by  passing  it  through  a  linen  or 
woollen  bag,  or  filtering  paper.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  also  been  invent- 
ed for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  tor  drinking; 
such  as  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
coal &c. ;  and  many  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained for  filtering  machines,  some  of  which 
are  excellent.  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,"  the  following  simple 
water /liter  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  which  as  it  is  effectual,  and  nei- 
ther expensive  nor  troublesome,  is  worth 
knowing.  The  material  is  charcoal,  which 
most  be  perfectly  well  burnt,  and  kept  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  a  test  of  good 
charcoal  is  that,  when  pulverised,  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  water.  The  charcoal  must  be 
supported  on  an  indestructible  material,  as 
aplate  of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  holes. 
The  filter  may  consist  of  a  common  garden- 
pot,  or  similar  vessel,  with  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  lower  part  may  be  filled  with 
round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller  pebbles, 
then  some  coarse  sand,  and,  finally,  a  stra- 
tum of  pounded  charcoal,  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  thicknes.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  any  material  as  sand,  above  the 
charcoal,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
grosser  particles  of  impurity,  as  the  sand 
will  quickly  stop  up  ana  be  impervious  to 
water.  A  filter  prepared  as  above  directed, 
will  render  water  perfectly  clean  and  sweet 
for  many  years. In  the  filtering  esta- 
blishments at  Paris,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  which 
are  open  at  top,  and  contain  at  bottom  a 
bed  of  charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand. 
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When  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Marne 
arrive  at  ran*,  very  highly  charged  with 
salt,  and  undergo  depuration  in  those  boxes, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  renew  the  upper 
strata  every  day,  if  not  twice  a-day.  But 
lately,  a  most  important  improvement  in 
nitration  has  been  invented  by  Mons.  de 
Fonveille,  which  is,  to  close  the  little  filter- 
ing boxes  hermetically,  and  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mass, 
not  by  its  own  weight  merely,  or  by  a  sim- 
ple charge  but  by  high  pressure.  This 
mode  is  now  practised  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  24  gallons  of  clarified 
water  are  thus  produced  in  one  minute.  In 
cleaning  the  'hermetically  closed  filters  of 
the  Hotel  Divu,  the  workmen,  whose  bu- 
siness  it  is,  open  suddenly  and  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  cocks  of  the  tubes  which 
connect  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  elevated  reservoirs,  or  with 
the  body  of  the  feeding  pump.  The  filter 
is  thus  tumultuously  agitated  by  two  cross 
currents,  which  have  the  effect  or  detaching 
from  the  filtrating  gravel,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters which  would  otherwise  remain  adhering 
to  it. 

FII/TRUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  Mexican 
•tone,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  filter- 
ing stone,  of  which  it  has  the  properties. 

FIM'IHtl.E,  appendages  disposed  by  way 
of  fringe  round  the  border  of  anything. 
Hence  fimbriate  is  a  term  used  in  botany 
for  fringed,  or  surrounded  by  bristles ;  and 
fimbriated,  in  heraldry,  is  an  epithet  for  an 
ordinary  with  a  narrow  bordure  or  hem  of 
another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
part  of  fishes,  consisting  of  a  membrane 
supported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  carti- 
laginous ossicles ;  their  use  being  to  propel 
them  rapidly  through  the  water.  Fishes, 
in  general,  possess  five  kinds  of  fins:  1st, 
the  dortal,  or  those  of  the  back,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  four;  2.  the  pectoral, 
or  breast  fins,  which  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately below  the  gills;  3.  the  central,  or 
abdominal  fins,  which  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  backwards ;  4.  the 
anal  fins,  situated  uuder  the  tail ;  and,  5. 
the  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  serving  as  the  rud- 
der by  which  the  fish  steers  itself.  Articu- 
lating with  points  of  the  internal  skeleton 
or  frame  work,  the  fins  possess  great  power. 
The  muscles  which  move  them  are  very 
strong,  and,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  they 
are  enabled  to  erect  the  spines  immovably 
at  will,  which  is  observed  when  fishes  are 
taken  by  the  hook.  In  colour  and  size,  the 
fins  of  fish  present  the  greatest  variety,  af- 
fording excellent  characters  for  distinguish- 
ing the  species. 

FINAL  CAUSES,  the  purposes  or  ulti- 
mate ends  in  view.  The  efficient  cause  is 
that  which  produces  the  event  or  effect ; 
the  final  cause  is  that  for  which  anything  is 
done. 

FINA'LE,  the  concluding  part  of  a  mu- 
sical composition.  In  instrumental  pieces, 
it  has  mostly  a  character  of  vivacity,  and 
requires  a  quick  movement  and  lively  per- 
formance. 


FINAN'CE8,  in  political  economy,  de- 
note the  revenue  of  a  king  or  state,  or  in 
other  words,  the  money  raised  by  loans, 
taxes,  Ac.,  for  the  public  service.  The  Eng- 
Ush  system  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce 
of  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  im- 
posed at  different  periods,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  together  with  a  few 
small  articles  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  taxes,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public 
income:  this  income  is  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  several  branches  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
any  extraordinary  expencea,  it  is  known 
that  the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
it,  it  is  usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  either  from  in- 
dividuals or  public  bodies,  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thus 
obtained,  till  the  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
or  till  the  period  originally  agreed  upon 

shall  have  expired. A  person  employed 

in  the  economical  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money  is  called  *  finan- 
cier. 

FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  numerous  class 
of  birds,  forming  the  genus  Frinoilla  of 
Linncus ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  lionet. 

FINE,  in  law,  a  penalty  or  amends  made 
in  money  for  an  offence ;  also  money  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  and  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  or  tenements  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies. 

FINE  ARTS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  which  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination  ;  opposed  to  the  mechanical. 

FINERY,  the  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  refined,  that  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  blossom,  or  square 
bar. 

FIN'GERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part 
of  the  hand  divided  into  five  members, 
usually  called  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckon- 
ing from  the  thumb,  are, — 1,  pollex ;  2,  in- 
dex ;  3,  meditu ;  4,  annularU ;  5,  auricula  n*. 
In  each  of  these  there  are  three  bones, 
which  make  three  phalanges,  the  upper  of 
which  are  much  mrger  than  the  lower. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  their 
interior  plane,  but  somewhat  hollowed,  for 
the  convenience  of  grasping. 

FIN  GERING,  in  music,  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fingers  in  a  convenient,  na- 
tural, and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance 
of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the 
organ  and  piano-forte.  Good  fingering  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  a  judicious 
master  attends ;  for  to  a  facility  in  this 
branch  of  the  performer's  art  must  a  pupil 
look,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  facile  and 
graceful  execution,  and  the  power  of  giving 
passages  with  articulation,  accent,  and  ex- 
pression. 

Fl  NITE,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet  for 
a  series,  line,  &c.,  which  is  bounded  or  li 
mited.  in  extent,  duration,  &c,  in  distinc- 
tion from  infinite. 
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FINNCCHIA,  or  BwxBT-rxHivEL,  in  } 
botany,  a  species  of  fennel,  cultivated  in  , 
gardens  as  a  salad  berb.  | 

FIN  TO,  in  music,  a  feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  some  thing  and  not  to  do  it ;  as  ca-  i 
denxa/l*t0,  when  having  done  every  thing 
proper  for  a  true  character,  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  right  final,  a  higher  or  a  lower 
note  is  taken. 

FIBT-TREB,  the  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Pimm;  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  4c.     [See  Pisa.] 

FIRB.  id  former  times,  fire  obtained  a 
place  among  the  elements,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  to  be  a  constituent 
part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  require  only  the  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumstances  to  develope  its  activity. 
Its  all- consuming  energy,  the  similarity  of 
its  effects  to  those  of  the  sun,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  light,  its  terrible  and  yet  be- 
neficent power,  easily  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  when  cause  and  ef- 
fect, form  and  essence,  were  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly separated,  fire  became  an  object  of 
reiigiuus  veneration,  a  distinguished  ele- 
ment in  mythology,  an  expressive  symbol 
in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the 
systems  of  cosmogony.  When  natural  phi- 
losophy was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  which  little  attention  is 
paid  in  the  present  age,  when  all  science  is 
founded  on  facta  and  observations.  Ca- 
loric be  it  a  material  agent  or  the  conse- 
quence of  vibratory  motion,  is  at  present 
considered  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire ;  and 
though  its  nature  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
that  of  fire  was  to  the  ancients,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the  other 
has  introduced  a  greater  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  cause  and  effect  are  no  longer 

confounded  under  the  same  name. V- 

fectt  and  proper tiet  a/  Fire.  From  re- 
peated experiments  we  learn,  1.  that,  in 
general,  both  solids  and  fluids  manifest  an 
expansive    motion    upon     being    heated  r 

2.  that  the  direct  inflammable  matter  of 
fuel,  is  oil,  or  an   unctuous   substance; 

3.  that  no  fuel  will  burn  or  consume,  with- 
out the  admission  of  fresh  air  j  4.  that  the 
air  which  has  once  passed  through  burning 
fuel  is,  of  itself,  unfit  to  animate  (ire  again ; 
&.  that  flame  exists  only  on  the  surface  of 
fueL  It  appears  to  be  a  property  belong- 
ing to  fire,  that  its  parts  endeavour  equally 
to  diffuse  themselves;  that  is,  by  moving 
every  way,  and  consequently  tend  neither 
more  nor  less  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  fire  be  collected  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  our  senses,  it  removes  itself 
out  of  the  same  by  its  own  power,  and  ex- 
pands every  way  from  the  centre  of  its 
space  or  body.  The  parts  of  some  bodies 
are  extremely  volatile,  and  will  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  action  of  fire ;  others  are  to 
be  found  whose  pans  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the 
velocity  communicated  to  them  will  not  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  corpuscular  attrac- 
tion; bat  when  this  glowing  velocity  of 
the  parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words, 


when  the  fire  in  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  ap- 
pear unaltered :  of  which  we  have  striking 
instances  in  the  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 

heat  and  cold,  Mr.  Boyle  says,  "  In  the 
production  of  heat,  there,  appears  nothing 
on  the  part  either  of  the  agent  or  patient, 
but  motion  and  its  natural  effects.  When 
a  smith  briskly  hammers  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  the  metal  thereby  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hot ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  make  it 
so,  except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  ham- 
mer impressing  a  vehement  and  variously 
determined  agitation  of  the  small  parts  of 
the  iron,  which,  being  a  cold  body  before, 
grows,  by  that  super-induced  commotion 
of  its  small  parts,  hot:  first,  in  a  more 
loose  acceptation  of  the  word,  with  regard 
to  some  other  bodies,  compared  with  which 
it  was  cold  before :  then,  sensibly  hot ;  be- 
cause this  agitation  surpasses  that  of  the 
points  of  our  Angers ;  that  in  this  instance 
oAentimes  the  hammer  and  anvil  continue 
cold,  after  tbe  operation;  wbich  shews 
that  the  beat  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  bv  either  of  those  imple- 
ments, as  heat ;  but  produced  in  it  by  a 
motion,  great  enough  strongly  to  agitate 
the  parts  of  so  smalla  body  as  the  piece  of 
iron,  without  being  able  to  have  the  like 
effect  upon  so  much  greater  masses  of  me- 
tal as  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Though 
if  tbe  percussions  were  often  and  briskly 
renewed,  and  the  hammer  were  small,  this 
also  might  be  heated ;  whence  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  a  body  itself  be  hot  to  give 
heat."  Fire  is  contained  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  air:  and  the  pure  part  of  it, 
that  is,  otygen,  being  disposed  to  unite 
with  many  other  matters,  most  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  combustion  and  inflam- 
mation arc  the  result  of  the  sudden  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance,  in 
which  case  the  fire  that  was  contained  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  disengaged  and  let 
loose.  [Sec  Combustion.] Subterra- 
nean Jirea.  The  warm  springs,  the  exist- 
ence of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  effects  of 
those  still  in  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  warmer 
the  deeper  we  descend,  have  induced  many 
philosophers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  or  of  a  central  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hypothesis,  there  are 
combustible  materials,  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duce the  heat  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned  pheno- 
mena. The  latter  hypothesis  supposes 
that  the  globe  was  once  in  a  state  of  ig- 
neous fusion,  that  the  surface  has  gradu- 
ally become  solid  by  cooling,  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  still  liquid  and  hot, 
and  may  remain  so  for  ever,  if  the  heat  re 
ceived  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  which 
it  lost  by  radiation.  [See  Eabtb,  Vol- 
cano, Ac] 

FIRE-ARMS,  a  general  designation  for 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling  pieces,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  &c,  which  effect  their  dis- 
charge by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  in  En- 
gland ia  very  extensive;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which 
would  otherwise  occur  from  the  bunting  of 
ill-constructed  barrels,  the  act  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  59.  imposes  a  fine  of  20f.  on  any  person 
using,  in  any  of  the  progressive  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  anv  barrel  not  duly  proved ; 
on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except 
through  a  proof-house ;  and  on  any  person 
receiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns, 


Ac,  any  barrels  which  have  not  passed 
through  a  proof-house. 

FI'RE-BALLS,  in  military  operations, 
balls  which  are  capable  of  being  ignited 
and  burned:  such,  for  instance,  as  are 
thrown  by  night  from  mortars  or  howitzers 
towards  quarters  which  it  is  desirable  to 
examine. In  natural  philosophy,  globu- 
lar masses  of  fire,  of  different  magnitudes, 
occasionally  seen  moving  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  greater  or  less  velocity. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena there  are  various  conjectures.  [See 
Falling  Stars,  MsTsoas,  &c] 

FIRE-DAMP.     [See  DA*rs.] 

F1'RE-I)RE88,  an  invention  of  tbe  che- 
valier Aldini,  consisting  of  an  exterior  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  (which  fabric 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  flame),  and  of  an  inner 
covering  of  a  material  which  is  a  slow  con* 
ductor  of  heat.  Among  flexible  fibrous 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and  wo- 
ven into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
Sre-eminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ucting  heat:  but  woollen,  cotton,  &c, 
by  immersion  in  certain  saline  solutions, 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a  tem- 
porary exposure  of  some  minutes  to  the  ac- 
tion of  flame  on  the  outward  covering  of 
wire  gauze. 

FIKE  ENGINE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing fire,  which  consists  of  two  forcing 
pumps  so  combined  that  their  joint  action 
produces  a  constant  and  powerful  stream  of 
water,  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  niaybe 
directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point.  The 
handles  are  so  disponed,  that,  while  the  pis- 
ton of  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is 
down ;  and  they  arc  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to 
work  them  at  the  same  time. By  an  in- 
genious application  of  steam  power  to  the 
working  of  fire-engines,  Mr.  Braithwaitc 
has  added  greatly  to  their  usefulness.  As 
toon  as  an  alarm  is  given,  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  are 
worked  by  hand.  By  the  time  the  horses 
are  harnessed  in,  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  ig- 
nited, and  the  bellows  are  then  worked  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine;  so 
that  generally  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
fire  the  steam  is  ready.  This  engine  will 
deliver  about  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of 
7-8ths  of  an  inch  ;  aud  the  expense  of  fuel 
ia  stated  to  be  only  sixpence  an  hour. 

FIRE-FLY,  a  small  kind  of  beetle,  com 
mon  in  America,  which  emits  a  beautilui 
phosphoric  light  from  the  under  surface  of 


the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen- 
The  phosphoric  light  produced  by  these  in- 
sects is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  proceeds 
from  a  collection  of  yellowish  matter  under 
the  tail,  which  is  kindled  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-worm, 
in  order  to  direct  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

FI' RE-SHIP,  a  vessel  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grappling-irons, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

FFRE-WORK8,  compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  ana  other  ingredients; 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  handsome  appearance  when  ex- 
ploded.     [See  PTaOTKCBKT.] 

FIRE  (GREEK),  a  destructive  composi- 
tion, used  in  war  from  the  7th  to  the  13th 
century.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  Con- 
stantinople in  6f>8,  the  Greek  architect  Cal- 
linicus  of  Heliopolis,  deserted  from  the 
caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him  a 
composition,  which,  by  its  wonderful  ef- 
fects, struck  terror  into  the  enemy,  and 
forced  t  hem  to  take  to  flight.  Sometimes 
it  was  wrapped  in  flax  attached  to  arrows 
and  javelins,  and  so  thrown  into  the  fortifi- 
cations and  other  buildings  of  the  enemy, 
to  set  them  on  fire.  At  other  times  it  was 
used  in  throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 
metallic  tubes  against  the  enemy.  The 
receipt  for  the  composition  of  the  Oretk 
firt  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost :  but  the 
baron  Von  Aretin  of  Munich  has,  it  is  said, 
discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a 
dissertation  on  tbe  Greek  fire,  which  con- 
tains the  receipt. 

FI' RE  BOTE,  in  our  old  customs,  is 
fnel  or  firing  for  necessary  use,  allowed 
to  tenants,  out  of  the  lands  granted  to 
them. 

FIRMAMENT, in  Scripture, denotes  the 
great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the 
clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  appear  to  be 

placed,    and   are    reaWjr    seen. In    the 

Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is  the 
eighth  heaveu  or  sphere,  with  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets  which  it 
surrounds.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  two  mo- 
tions ;  a  diurnal  motion,  given  to  it  by  the 
primum  mobile,  from  east  to  west  about  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  it 
finishes,  according  to  Tycbo,  in  35,412 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  86,000; 
and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  25,800 ;  in 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  tbe 
same  points  iu  which  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  period  is  commonly  called 
the  Platonic,  or  great  year. 

FI  RING-IRON,  in  farriery,  an  instru- 
ment not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  which, 
being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a  horse's 
hams,  or  other  places,  such  as  preternatural 
swellings,  farcy  knots,  &c  in  order  to  dis- 
cu*s  them. 

FIR'KIN,  an  English  measure  of  capa 
city,  containing  nine  gallons  of  bet  r. 
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would  be  depopulating  tbe  rivers  to  con- 
tinue fishing  any  longer.  It  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  •  kind  of 
locks  or  wears  made  on  purpose,  which  in 
certain  places  have  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  may  give 
way  and  open  a  little  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  immediately  shut  again,  when  the 
force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  rivers, 
the  fish  enter  by  these  valves,  which  then 
close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They  are 
also  taken  by  being  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  a  light,  when  they  may 
either  be  tpeared,  or  taken  in  a  net  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a  sudden 

jerk  from  the  bottom. Anchotie$  are 

fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
season  shoals  of  this  fish  regularly  come 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  opposite  to  Leghorn ;  these  last  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  in  the  night  time  ;  for  if  a 
fire  be  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels, 
the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  numbers 
into  the  nets.  About  120,000lbs.  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  Great  Britain. The 

principal  Sturgeon -fiehery  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Russians  employ  a  great  number  of 
bands,  and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  indo- 
sure  formed  by  large  stakes,  representing 
the  letter  Z,  repeated  several  times.  These 
fisheries  are  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  close  on  the  other  side,  by  which 
means  the  fish  are  embarrassed,  and  easily 
taken-,  either  in  nets  or  by  spearing.  At 
certain  seasons,  thousands  of  Cossacks  ap- 
pear on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each  provided 
with  a  spear,  several  poles,  and  other  in- 
struments. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the 
fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  dash  after  him 
in  their  sledges;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears 
cast ;  fishmongers,  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  buy  the  fish,  and  the  ice  is  soon 
covered  with  sturgeons.  It  soon  finds  its 
way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  &c ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish,  including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
isinglass,  imported  into  the  interior,  annu- 
ally amounts,  it  is  said,  to  at  least  2,000,000 

rubles. The  Northern  Whale  Puhery,  on 

the  coast  of  Greenland,  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  The  manner 
of  taking  whales  is  as  follows.  As  soon  aa 
the  fishermen  hear  the  whale  bellow,  they 
cry  out  fall !  fall  I  and  every  ship  gets  out 
its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  arc  six 
or  seven  men :  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  when  the  harpooner 
strikes  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  requires 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of  his 
head  there  is  no  striking,  but  near  his  spout 
there  is  a  soft  piece  of  flesh,  into  which  the 
iron  sinks  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  is 
struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope 
enough  ;  otherwise,  when  he  goes  down,  as 
he  frequently  does,  he  would  inevitably  sink 


the  boat:  this  rope  he  draws  with  such 
violence,  that  if  it  were  not  well  watered,  I 
it  would,  by  its  friction  against  the  sides  of  1 
the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.    The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven 
fathoms  long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner:  > 
it  is  made  of  the  finest  and  softest  hemp,  I 
that  it  may  slip  the  easier:  to  this  they  | 
join  a  heap  of  lines  of  90  or  100  fathoms 
each,  and  when  there  are  not  enongh  in  l 
one  long-boat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way 
the  rope  goes,  and  steers  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, that  it  may  run  exactly  out  before ; 
for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line  with 
so  much   rapidity,  that  he  would  overset 
the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept  straight.  After 
they  have  taken  a  sufficient  number    of 
whales,  or  when  they  grow  too  scarce  to 
render  their  stay  any  longer  advantageous, 
they  cut  them  up,  stow  away  the  ftt  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  leave  the  carcasses 
to  be  devoured  by  the  bears,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  flesh.    Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is 

melted  down  into    oil. The  Southern 

Whale  Fishery  consists  of  three  distinct 
branches;  vis.  1st,  the  spermaceti  whale, 
which  is  found  in  all  tropical  climates,  but 
especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  Japan :  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a  .ship  from  England,  employed 
in  this  department  of  tbe  fishery,  is  about 
three  years.  2d,  the  common  black  whale 
of  the  southern  seas,  met  with  principally 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  And,  3d,  the  sea 
elephant,  or  southern  walrus,  met  with  in 
the  seas  near  California,  and  the  islands  of 
Desolation,  South  Georgia,  &c.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  animals  are  annually  captured, 

and  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  oil. 

It  appears  that,  while  our  northern  whale 
fishery  has  long  been  declining,  the  Ame- 
rican southern  whale  fishery  has  risen  into 
great  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  in  the  south,  aa  well 
as  in  the  north,  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the 
whale  fisheries  have  consequently  passed 
their  zenith. Besides,  the  before-men- 
tioned fisheries,  there  are  several  others 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  North  8eas,  which  although  not  mnch 
the  subject  of  merchandize,  employ  great 
numbers  both  of  ships  and  men ;  as,  the 
oyeter  fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversham, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the 
Medway,  &c. ;  and  the  lobeter  fishing  all 
along  the  British  channel,  tbe  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  Ac.  &c. 

FISH'ING,  the  art  of  catching  fish,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  nets,  or  of  spears,  lines, 
rods,  and  hooks.  By  several  statutes  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  fish  in  any 
pond  or  moat,  without  the  owner's  consent, 
on  pain  of  three  months  imprisonment: 
nor  shall  anyone  take  fish  in  a  river  without 
a  licence  obtained  from  the  owner,  upon 
forfeiture  of  10*.  to  the  poor,  and  triple 
damages  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

FISHING-FROG,   in  ichthyology,  the 
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Ltpkhu  or  toad-flsh,  whose  head  is  larger 
than  its  body. 

FISSILE,  an  epithet  often  used  in  mi- 
neralogy, &c,  for  that  which  may  be  cleft 
or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or 
of  natural  joints. 

PI881PED,  in  loology,  an  epithet  for  an 
animal  whose  toes  are  separate,  or  not  con- 
nected by  a  membrane. 

FIS'SURE,  a  narrow  chasm  made  by  the 

parting  of  any  substance. In  surgery,  a 

crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  either  transversely 
or  longitudinally. 

FI8TULA,  in  surgery,  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer,   generally  arising  from 

abscesses. FutnU-Uekrymali*,  a  disease 

which  attacks  the  great  caruncle  in  the  in- 
ward corner  of  the  eye ;  a  disorder  accom- 
panied with  a  (lowing  of  tears. Futula, 

an  ancient  musical  instrument  resembling 
our  common  flute  or  flageolet. 

FI8TULAR,  among  botanists,  an  epithet 
applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  tubu- 
lar, or  resemble  a  hollow  pipe. 

FI8TULIPORM,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi 
thet  for  such  substances  as  are  in  round 
hollow  columns. 

FIT,  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  dis- 
order, in  which  the  body  is  often  convulsed, 
and  sometimes  senseless ;  as  a  fi t  of  apo- 
plexy or  epilepsy,  Ac.  We  also  apply  the 
word  to  the  first  attack  or  the  return  of  cer- 
tain diseases ;  as,  a,  fit  of  the  gout,  &c 

FITCH'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind;  the  polecat. 

FIXATION,  in  chemistry,  the  making 
any  volatile  spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIX' ED  AIR,  the  name  formerly  given 
by  chemists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  now 
commonly  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  [which 

FIX'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such  oils  as 
are  obtained  by  simple  pressure ;  in  distinc- 
tion from  volatile  or  essential  oils. 

FIX'ED  STARS,  in  astronomy,  such  stars 
as  always  retain  the  same  apparent  position 
and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  planets 
and  comets,  which  are  revolving  bodies. 

FLAG,  a  general  name  for  colours,  stand- 
ards, banners,  ensigns,  &c. To  atrike  or 

lower  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon  the 
cap  in  token  of  respect  or  submission. 


To  atrikt  the /tag  in  an  engagement,  is  the 
sign  of  surrendering.— —To  hang  out  1k* 
tckita  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ;  or  in  some 
cases,  it  denotes  that  the  vessel  has  no  hos- 
tile intention,  but  comes  to  trade.  &c.    The 

red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance  and  battle. 

To  hang  the  flag  kalf-matt  kigk,  is  a  token 
or  signal  of  mourning. 

FLAG,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  rush,  or  aqua- 
tic plant  with  a  bladed  leaf.  There  are 
different  kinds,  as  the  common  flag,  or 
water  iris,  that  grows  in  rivers  and  bears 
a  yellow  flower ;  the  corn  flag,  or  gladiole, 
a  bulbous  plant ;  and  the  sweet  flag,  a  pe- 
rennial; which  two  last  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

FLA"GELLANTS,  in  church  history,  a 
fanatical  sect  in  the    13th  century,  who 


maintained  that  remission  of  sins  was  not 
to  be  obtained  without  flagellation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded 
by  priests  carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly 
lashed  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  naked  bodies. 

FLAG'-OFFICERS,  those  who  command 
the  several  squadrons  of  a  fleet ;  as  admi- 
rals, vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals.  [8ee 

AnMlBAL.l 

FLAG'-SHIP,  a  ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  nag, 
in  distinction  from  the  secondary  vessels 
under  his  command. 

FLAMK,  the  small  parts  of  an  inflam- 
mable or  unctuous  bony,  that  are  set  on 
Are,  or  briskly  agitated  or  thrown  off,  with 
a  certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  surface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  air.  Simple  igni- 
tion never  exceeds  in  intensity  of  light  the 
body  by  the  contact  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced :  but  flame  consists  of  volatile  in- 
flammable matter,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
and  combination,  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Many  metallic  substances  are 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  burn  with  a  flame, 
by  contact  of  the  air  in  this  pure  state. 
Dr.  Urc  observes,  that  the  flame  of  combus- 
tible bodies  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  exptosire  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  combustion 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  holding 
a  taper,  or  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus, 
within  a  flame  made  by  the  combustion  of 
alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the 
phosphorus,  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen 
even  in  its  interior  part. 

FLA'MEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priests,  instituted  by 
Romulus  or  Numa;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called;  the  Planten  Dialia, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter;  Flame*  Martialia, 
sacred  to  Mars;  and  Flame*  Quirittalu, 
who  superintended  the  rites  of  Quirinus  or 
Romulus. 

FLAMIN'GO,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  con- 
stituting the  genus  Pkamieopterut,  of  the 
grallic  order ;  a  native  of  Africa  Bnd  Ame- 
rica. It  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but 
is  entirely  red,  except  the  quill-  feathers. 

FLANK,  the  side  of  an  army,  or  a  bat- 
talion encamped  on  the  right  and  left. 

In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  another 
work  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet. 

FLANNEL,  a  alight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  body  warm,  be- 
cause, from  its  light  and  spongy  texture,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  passage  for  the  heat. 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  which  lowers 
a  note  one  semitone. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a  light  touch,  in  the  places  not  bur- 
nished, with  a  pencil  dipt  in  size,  in  which 
a  little  vennillion  is  sometimes  mixed. 

FLATULENCE,  in  medicine,  air  gene- 
rated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by 
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imperfect  digestion,  occasioning  distension, 
uneasiness,  and  frequent  eructations. 

FLAX,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax  is  an 
annual ;  but  the  other  kinds  are  perennials. 

FLEA,  iu  entomology,  an  insect  of  the 
genus  Pule*.  It  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
for  which  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals,  and  its 
bite  is  very  troublesome.  The  muscular 
power  of  the  flea  is  truly  wonderful.  It  has 
been  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight,  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers  in  our  endeavours  to  crush  it,  and 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  "the 
father  of  leapers."  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  infused  into  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's ! 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a  flea  which  dragged  a 
silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its  own 
weight,  mounted  on  wbeel\  and  was  not 
alarmed  when  this  was  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  flrcd  off.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion;  inasmuch  as 
the  feats  of  the  "  industrious  fleas,"  exhi- 
bited in  London,  are  not  a  whit  less  mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  lancing  the 
gums  or  bleeding  cattle.  - 

FLEECE,  a  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 

from  a  sheep  at  one  shearing. Order  of 

the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted   by  Philip    II.   duke   of    Bur- 
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FLEET,  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  be- 
longing to  any  prince  or  state.  It  also 
denotes  any  number  of  trading  ships,  em- 
ployed in  a  particular  branch  of  commeree. 
Merchant -fleets  generally  take  their  deno- 
mination from  the  place  they  are  bound  to, 
as  the  Turkey-fleet,  East-India-fiect,  Ac. 
These,  in  times  of  peace,  go  in  fleets  for 
their  mutual  aid  and  assistance :  in  time  of 
war,  besides  this  security,  they  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to  escort 
them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound, 

or  to  a  certain  place  or  latitude. It  is 

also  the  name  of  a  prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  are  confined ;  and  to  which 
persons  are  committed  by  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common-pleas.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Farringdon-street,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  river, 
which,  like  an  uncovered  sewer,  formerly 
ran  near  the  building,  and  was  called  Fleet- 
ditch.  Fleta,  from  the  8axon  fieot,  signi- 
fies, in  barbarous  Latin,  a  place  where  the 
tide  comes  np. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular  part 
of  an  animal  body,  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  small  aa  to  retain  only  blood 

enough  to  give  them  a  red  colour. Fleth, 

in  botany,  the  pulpy  substance  of  any  fruit 
or  root. 

FLEX'OR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to 
several  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  bend 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extensor »,  which  open  or  stretch 
them. 


FLEX'URE,  in  geometry,  the  bending  or 
curving  of  a  line  or  figure :  thus,  when  a 
line  first  bends  one  way  and  then  another, 
the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  the 
other  side  is  called  the  "  point  of  contrary 
flexure." 

FLINT,  in  natural  history,  a  semi- 
pellucid  stone,  being  a  subspecies  of  quarts, 
of  one  uniform  substance,  and  free  from 
veins ;  but  of  different  degrees  of  colour, 
and  surrounded  *ith  a  whitiah  crust. 
Flints  occur  almost  always  in  nodules  or 
tubercular  concretions  of  various  and  very 
irregular  forms.  They  break  with  an  even, 
glossy  surface ;  arc  moderately  transparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polioh; 
readily  strike  fire  with  steel;  make  not  the 
least  effervescence  with  aquafortin,  and 
burn  to  a  whiteness.  The  uses  of  flint,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  fine  pottery- ware,  arc  described  under 
the  proper  heads. 

FLITCH,  in  naval  language,  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  small  timber  applied  to  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT,  a  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together  with  ratters  athwart, 

to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

Pleating  Breakwater,  a  marine  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  square  frames  of 
timber,  connected  by  mooring  chains  or 
cables,  and  intended  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  agitated  waves ;  either  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  ride  within  these  quadrangular 
basins  with  more  safety,  or  to  produce 
smooth  water  in  bathing  places  on  a  rough 

coast. Floating-bridge,  in  war,  a  kind  of 

double  bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the 
outworks  of  a  fort.  Floating-bridges  of  a 
very  large  size  have  also  of  late  been  con- 
structed for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  across  creeks,  harbours,  &c,  by  the 

application    of  steam-power. Floating' 

liffkt,  on  shipboard,  a  hollow  vessel  of 
tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  a  reflector  or  Ian  thorn,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night. 
Floating  battery,  vessels  used  as  bat- 
teries to  cover  troops  iu  landing  on  an  ene- 
my's coast. Float-board*,  those  boards 

fixed  to  water  wheels  of  under-shot  mills, 
serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
by  which  the  wheel  is  carried  round. 

FLOATING  (the  art  of).  The  following 
information,  derived  from  an  unique  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  Walker,  is  worth  remember- 
ing:— "Any  human  being  who  will  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  face  towards 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  case,  and  in  perfect 
safety,  in  tolerably  still  water — ay,  and 
sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape 
drowning  when  you  find  yourself  in  deep 
water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
empty  pitcher;  let  your  mouth  and  nose, 
not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  the 
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highest  pait  of  you,  and  you  are  safe ;  bat 
thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  bands,  and  down 
you  go;  taming  up  tbe  handle  tips  over  tbe 
pitcher.  Having  had  tbe  happiness  to 
prevent  one  or  two  drownings  by  this  sim- 
ple instruction,  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  either  love  aquatic  sports  or 
dread  them." 

FLOBTZ,  or  FLETZ,  in  geology,  hori. 
soatal  beds  or  strata,  which  lie  over  the 
transition  rocks,  and  of  which  there  are 
two  formations,  one  called  floetx,  or  se- 
condary, containing  the  petrified  remains 
of  annnslmla,  and  vegetables  now  extinct ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  similar  forma- 
tions, and  the  alluvial  soils  lying  upon 
them,  containing  the  remains  of  animals 
similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  and  con- 
sisting of  basalt,  wacke,  greystone,  slate, 
coal,  trap,  sand,  loam,  fragments  of  ore,  ftc 

FLOOD,  a  bodv  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 

with  water. By  way  of  eminence,  the 

universal  delnge  ft  called  tkejtocd. 

FLOOD-GATE,  a  sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOD'  MARK,  the  mark  which  the  sea 
makes  on  tbe  shore,  at  the  highest  tide ; 
hijth  water  mark. 

FLORA  LI  A.  a  feast  kept  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora.  This  feast 
began  April  the  25th,  and  continued  till  the 
first  of  May,  daring  which  time  the  Lmdi 
Floral**  were  celebrated. 

FLOE'ID  8TYLR,  in  literary  composi- 
tion, that  which  is  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric,  Lonrinus 
uses  the  terms  Morid  and  affected  ttyle  in- 
differently, and  describes   them    as  Quite 

contrary  to  the  true  suhbme. ThejCoruf 

$tfle  of  architecture,  or  florid  Gothic,  an 
elaborate  kind  of  Gothic  architecture,  filled 
with  points,  ramifications,   mullions,  Ac. 

Florid,  in  music,  any  composition  or 

performance  of  a  rich  and  embellished  kind. 

FLORIN,  a  coin  of  different  value  ;  the 
silver  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  Is.  8rf. 
Most  of  tbe  gold  florins  are  of  a  coarse 
aQoy,  weighing  variously  from  about  four- 
teen to  seventeen  carats. 

FLORESCENCE,  in  botany,  the  season 
when  plants  expand  their  flowers. 

FLOS8'-8lLK,  tbe  name  given  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the 
filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like 
cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yarn  or  thread,  for  making  shawls,  socks, 
and  other  articles  where  an  inferior  kind  of 
silk  may  be  used. 

FLOS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 
species  of  plants.  Also  the  general  name 
for  the  flower. 

FLOS'CULE,  in  botany,  a  partial  or  leaser 
floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

FLO8-CUL0U8,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  compound  flowers,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  florets  in  funnel-shaped  petals, 
and  inclosed  in  tbe  same  common  cup. 

FLOS  FERRI,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  arragonite,  occurring  in  little  cylinders, 
sometimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a  point, 


and  sometimes  branched,  like  coraL  It  is 
found  in  veins  of  sparry  iron,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name 

FLOTSAM,  in  law,  a  term  for  goods 
lost  by  shipwreck,  but  which  are  floating 

on  the  sea. There  are  two  other  uncouth 

terms  made  use  of  to  describe  wrecked 
goods,  vis.,  Jetsam  and  logon ;  the  former, 
when  the  goods  are  sunk ;  and  the  latter, 
when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or 
buoy  to  be  found  again. 

FLOUR,  the  finely  ground  and  sifted 
meal  of  wheat  or  other  grain.  [See  Bbbad.] 

FLOURISH,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  pre- 
paratory air,  without  any  settled  rule :  also 
the  decorative  notes  which  a  singer  or  in- 
strumental performer  occasionally  intro- 
duces.  In  military  language,  it  is  tbe 

sounding  of  trumpets  on  receiving  an  officer 
or  otherperson  or  distinction. 

FLO  WE  R,  that  beautiful  part  of  a  plant 
we  call  tbe  blossom ;  tbe  parts  or  divisions 
of  which  are  called  petals.  It  contains  the 
parts  of  fructification,  or  the  germ  of  the 
fruit ;  and  consists  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
men, and  pistil. A  writer  in  the  New 

Monthly  Magaxine  thus  picturesquely  de- 
scribes the  blooming  flowers  on  the  Alps : 
— **  Wherever  there  is  a  handful  of  earth, 
there  also  is  a  patch  of  wild  flowers.  If 
there  be  a  crevice  in  the  rock  sufficient 
to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a  knife,  there  will 
the  winds  carry  a  few  grains  of  dust,  and 
there  straight  up  springs  a  flower.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  they  cover 
tbe  earth  with  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  vellow,  and 
pink,  and  violet,  and  white,  of  every  sha- 
dow and  every  form,  are  to  be  seen,  vying 
with  each  other,  and  eclipsing  every  thing 


Midway  they  meet  you  again, 
sometimes  fragrant,  and  always  lovely ;  and 
in  the  topmost  places,  where  the  larch  and 
pine,  ana  tbe  rhododendron,  (the  last  living 
shrub),  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where  you 
are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up  and 
blossom  "the  Forget-me-not,"  the  Alpine  ra- 
nunculus, and  white  and  blue  gentian,  the 
last  of  which  displays  a  blue  of  such  intense 
and  splendid  colouring,  as  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unsheltered  things,  at 
the  edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They  are 
the  last  gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant  na- 
ture. Thus  far  has  she  struggled  and  striven, 
vanquishing  rocks,  and  opposing  elements, 
and  sowing  here  a  forest  of  larches,  and 
there  a  wood  of  pines — a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  patch  of  withered  herbage,  and, 

lastly,  a  bright  blue  flower." Flowers 

were  in  great  request  at  the  entertainments 
of  the  ancients,  being  provided  by  tbe  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  either  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  feast,  or  before  the  se- 
cond course.  They  were  likewise  used  by 
them  in  bedecking  tombs. 

FLOWERS,  in  chemistry,  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procured 
by  sublimation,  and  were  in  the  form  of 
slightly  colouring  powder :  hence,  in  all  old 
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book*,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  flower* 
of  antimony,  arsenic,  sine,  and  bismuth, 
which  are  the  sublimed  oxydes  of  these  me* 
tals,  either  pure  or  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  t  we  have  also  still  in 
use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms  flowers 
of  sulphur,  benzoin,  Ac. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  a  consider, 
able  article  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
France,  where  they  are  made  with  astonish- 
ing skill  and  taste,  and  give  employment 
to  an  immense  number  of  hands.— The  sa- 
vages of  8outh  America  manufacture  per- 
fect feather  flowers,  .derived  from  the  brilli- 
ant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  colours  never  fade. 
FLOWER-DE-LIS,  (sometimes  written, 
incorrectly,  Jletetr-de-tmce),  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  royal  majesty. In  botany,  the 

iris  or  flag-flower. 

FLOWERS,  lanouaob  or.  Among  ori- 
ental nations  the  language  of  flowers,  as  it  is 
called,  has  acquired  a  ugniflcant  character. 
Or.  Madden,  in  his  travels,  alluding  to  this 
has  the  following  passage:— u A  Turkuh 
lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by  an  invisible 
lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  court-hip, 
a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  in  her 
path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  female 
attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of  a 
Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  effendi 
seeking  the  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  as- 
piring to  the  affections  of  a  rose.  The 
charm  of  novelty  has  sometimes  attracted 
attention  in  the  Western  world  to  this  ten- 
der language,  and  dictionaries  have  been 
composed  to  explain  its  mysteries ;  but  it 
is  only  among  the  lively  and  imaginative 
mortals  of  the  East,  that  it  has  ever  been 
I  brought  to  perfection. 

FLL'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which 
the  fluoric  acid   is  the  chief  ingredient. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
J  properties : — When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
i  upon  them,  they  emit  acrid  vapours  of  flu- 
I  one 'acid,  which  corrode  glass ;  when  heat- 
ed, several  of  them  phosphoresce ;  their  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor  altered  by 
combustibles ;  and  they  combine  with  si- 
lica by  means  of  heat.    Most  of  them  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

FLD'ID,  in  physiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  bodies  wbose  particles  easily 
yield  to  the  least  partial  pressure,  or  force 
impressed;  moving  easily  among  them- 
selves,  and  accommodating  themselves  to 
all  changes  of  position,  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve a  level  surface.  From  the  gravity  of 
fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  u  always 
proportioned  to  the  gravitv :  for  if  the  par- 
ticle* of  fluids  have  equal  magnitude  and 
weight,  the  gravity  or  pressure  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  equal  in 
every  horizontal  line  of  fluid.— —Fluidity 
stands  directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firm* 
ness,  and  is  distinguished  from  liquidity 
and  humidity,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  imply 
also  wetting  and  adhering.  Melted  metals, 
air,  ether,  smoke,  and  flame,  are  fluid  but 
not  liquid  bodies,  their  parts  being  dry. 


and  leaving  no  sense  of  moisture.  Fluidity 
is  the  effect  of  heat. 

FLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  gas- 
eous  substance  procured  from  fluor  spar, 
which  is  of  a  corroding  nature,  and  will 
dissolve  glass,  for  which  reason  it  has  been 
used  for  etching  on  glass.  This  acid  gas 
readily  combines  with  water;  and  when 
dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced 
with  much  heat.  Its  odour  is  very  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapour  dangerous  to  in- 
spire. When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  in- 
stantly disorganises  it,  and  produce*  the 
most  painful  wounds.  This  gas  has  re- 
ceived the  name  o(Jtu»-*Hicit  meid,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  silica. 

FLUORINE,  in  chemistry,  the  supposed 
basis  of  fluoric  acid. 

FLUOROU8  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the  foli- 
ated finale  of  lime;  a  species  of  mineral 
which  abounds  in  nature,  and  consists  of 
a  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with 
fluoric  acid.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  always  regularly  erystalixed. 
The  variously  coloured  specimens  called 
Derbftkirt  tpmr,  are  worked  upon  the  turn* 
ing-lathe  into  vases  and  other  ornaments. 

FLUOSIL  ICATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  containing  silex,  with 
some  other  substance. 

FLUOSILITIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  composed  of  or  con- 
tains fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

FLUSH,  a  term  in  a  game  at  cards 
where  they  are  all  of  a  suit. — In  carpentry, 
a  term  signifying  that  two  bodies  joined 
together  make  an  even  surface. 

FLUTE,  the  coimon  er  Bngluk,  a  mu- 
sical wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  holes  at  the  aide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  varying  ita  sounds  by  stopping  and 
opening  them  with  the  fingers. — The  C#r- 
■tea  Jtmte  is  formed  of  several  joints  or 
pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with  holes 
at  the  side,  and  the  addition  of  several 
brass  or  silver  keys,  to  temper  the  tones  to 
the  various  flats  and  sharps. 

FLUTES,  or  FLU  TING 8,  in  architec- 
ture, perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas- 
ter. They  are  chieflv  effected  in  the  Ionic 
order,  where  they  had  their  first  rise; 
though  they  are  also  used  in  the  richer  or- 
ders, as  the  Corinthian  and  Composite; 
but  seldom  in  the  Doric,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  Tuscan.  Each  column  has  twenty- 
four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  in 
exactly  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  Doric, 
however,  baa  but  twenty.  Between  the 
flutes  sre  little  space*  that  separate  them, 
called  $tria  or  listt:  though,  in  the  Doric, 
the  flutes  are  frequently  made  to  join  to 
one  another,  without  any  intermediate 
space  at  all;  the  list  being  sharpened 
off  to  a  thin  edge,  which  forms  a  part  of 
each  flute.  Fluted  colams  are  sometimes, 
though  improperly,  termed  rteded. 
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FLUX,  in  chemistry,  a  general  term  to 
denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 
assist  in  the  fusion  of  minerab.  The  flaxes 
made  n»e  of  in  ezperimenta  consist  usually 
of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures 
fusible,  by  converting  them  into  glass ;  or 
by  converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
Limestone,  Auor  spar,  borax,  and  several 
earthy  or  metallic  oxydes,  are  employed  as 

fluxes  in  metallurgy. Fhuc,  in  medicine, 

an  extraordinary  issue,  or  evacuation  of 

some  humours  of  the  body. Flum  and 

Jtgf  ■«,  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  34 
hours,  48  minutes.  By  the  flux,  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises ; 
by  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it 
sinks ;  and  the  period  at  which  the  water 
is  in  a  manner  at  rest,  is  called  high- 
wmter. 

FLUXION8,  a  method  of  calculation 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this 
branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
motion.  This  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  curves,  in  finding  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  and  computing  their  sur- 
faces ;  in  finding  the  centres  of  gravities 
and  oscillation  of  different  bodies ;  the  at- 
tractions of  bodies  under  different  forms ; 
the  direction  of  wind,  which  has  the  great- 
est effect  on  an  engine ;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems. 

FLY,  in  xoology,  a  winged  insect  of  va- 
rious species,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  which  is,  that  their  wings  are  tran- 
sparent. By  this,  flies  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  Ac. 
Some  flies  have  two  wings,  and  others  four. 

Ply,  in  mechanics,  a  heavy  wheel  at 

right  angles  with  the  axis  of  a  windlass  or 
jack,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  machine. 
When  Used  as  a  collector  of  power,  the  fly 
is  frequently  seen  with  heavy  knobs  at  the 

opposite  ends  of  the  straight  line. Fly, 

among  mariners,  that  part  of  a  compass  on 
which  the  thirty- two  points  are  described. 

FLY'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwards  become  maggots,  as  the 
grub  state  of  future  flies. 

FLY'- CATCHER,  in  ornithology,  a  Re- 
nos of  birds,  the  Mruiempa,  with  a  bill  flat- 
ted at  tha  base,  almost  triangular,  notched 
at  the  npper  mandible,  and  beset  with 
bristles.  They  are  of  infinite  use  in  de- 
stroying those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious 
insects  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  continually  on  the  wing,  and 
which,  though  weak  and  contemptible 
when  individually  considered,  are  formi- 
dable to  vegetation  by  their  numbers. 

FLY'ERS,  in  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
not  wind,  but  are  made  of  an  oblong  square 
figure,  and  go  straight  forward,  the  second 
standing  behind  the  first,  and  so  on. 

FLY-HON'EYSUCKLE,  in  botany,  a 
shrub ;  the  HaUtrim  luciia  of  Linnaeus. 

FLY'ING,  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  wingVd  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned 
in  flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 


sustained  or  wafted  along.  "  The  manner 
of  flying  is  this :  the  bird  first  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from 
the  ground ;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  bis  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  bis  body : 
thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now  raised  a  little  above  the  horison,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force  and 
velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  sub- 
ject air,  that  fluid  resists  those  successions, 
both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elas- 
ticity, by  means  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  resistance 
the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
wings,  and  consequently  the  progress  of 
the  bird,  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing 
is  longer:  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equili- 
brio,  the  bird  will  remain  suspended  in  the 
same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so 
long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes 
makes  a  resistance  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  so  rare  as  to 
give  way  with  the  same  velocity  as  it  is 
struck  withal,  there  will  be  no  resistance, 
and  consequently  the  bird  can  never 
mount."  Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,  but  always  in  a  parabola. 
In  a  direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tendency  would  oppose  and  destroy 
each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would  be 
very  slow.  In  a  direct  descent  they  would 
aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall  would  be 
too  precipitate. 

FLYING-FISH,  the  Esororrut  of  natu- 
relists ;  a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vi- 
bration of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave 
the  water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and 
sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air. 
In  tropical  seas  they  rise  from  the  water  in 
shoals,  of  thousands  at  a  time,  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  passing  of  a  ship,  or  pursued 
by  a  dolphin.    "~*  * 

of  a  wave, 
into  another 

fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards  together. 
[See  Exococtos.] 

FLYING-PINION,  the  part  of  a  dock, 
having  a  fly  or  fan,  by  which  it  gathers  air, 
and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's  mo- 
tion, when  the  weight  descends  in  the 
striking  part. 

FLY-ORCHIS,  in  botany,  the  Orckit 
mvcifera,  a  plant,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  figure  to  that  of  a  fly. 

FLYTRAP,  in  botany,  a  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant,  the  Dionaa  mutcipula,  or  Ve- 
nus' Fly-trap;  the  leaves  of  which  consist 
of  two  lobes,  that  have  the  property  of 
closing  when  irritated  within,  ana  conse- 
quently of  seising  any  insects  which  hap- 
pen to  light  on  them. 

FOCAL  D18TANCE,  in  mathematics, 
the  distance  of  the  focus,  which,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, is  its  distance  from  tha  vertex :  and 
in  the  hyperbola,  from  the  centre. 
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and,  darting  forward,  plunge 

t  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
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FOCI LB  MA'JU8,  in 
greater  bone  of  the  arm,  called  ulna 
the  mater  bone  of  the  leg,  called  tibia. 
The  lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  termed 
fociU  wtinut. 

FODDER,  in  husbandry,  any  kind  of 
food  for  cattle.  Green  fodder  consists  of 
grass,  tares,  hay,  &c.  thy  fodder,  of  oats, 
barley,  and  bean*. 

FODDERTCRIUM.  in  law,  provision  of 
fodder  or  forage,  made  to  the  king's  pur- 
veyors. 

FO'CUS,  in  optica,  the  point  of  conver- 
gence or  concoarse,  where  all  the  rays  of 
light  meet  after  passing  through  a  convex 
lens.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  point, 
but  a  small  circle,  one-eighth  the  thickness 
of  the  lens,  when  it  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  rays  are  not  accurately  collected 
into  one  and  the  same  place  or  point, 
owing  to  the  different  nature  and  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  to  the  imper- 
fections in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  and  other 
similar  impediments. Focut,  in  geome- 
try and  conic  sections,  a  certain  point  in 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  where 
the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves  concur  and  meet. 

FCETU8,  in  physiology,  signifies  the 
young  of  animals  while  in  the  womb,  par- 
ticularly after  it  is  formed;  till  which  time 
it  is  more  properly  called  an  embryo. 

FOG.  an  imperfect  condensation  of  the 
air,  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  air, 
and  a  small  one  of  aqueous  vapour.  Fogs 
happen  in  winter,  about  the  change  of 
the  weather,  from  frost  to  thaw,  or  from 
thaw  to  frost :  but  in  summer  and  spring, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  dew.  Fogs  are 
more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
day ;  as,  for  instance,  in  autumn,  when,  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of 
aqueous  matter  iu  solution,  which  on  cool- 
ing towards  evening,  it  is  no  longer  capable 

of  dissolving. A  correspondent  of  the 

"  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  density  and  awful  blackness  of  a 
"  London  fog,"  particularly  of  one  which 
occurred  Jan.  27,  1831,  says,  "  this  extraor- 
dinary appearance  is,  however,  caused  by  a 
very  ordinary  accident,  via.  a  change  of 
wind ;  and  which  may  be  accounted  for  aa 
follows.  —The  west  wind  carries  the  smoke 
of  tr  ?ity  to  the  eastward  in  a  long  train, 
exteu  jug  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  mUes ;  as  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day, 
by  auv  person  on  an  eminence  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  city,  and  looking  across  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  say  from  Harrow- 
on  the-Hill,  for  instance.  In  this  case, 
suppose  the  wind  to  change  suddenly  to 
the  east,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will  be 
brought  back  By  an  accumulated  mass,  and, 
as  this  repasses  the  city,  augmented  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it 
causes  the  murky  darkness  alluded  to." 

FOG'-BANK,  an  appearance  in  haxy 
weather,  which  frequently  resembles  land 


at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  yon 
approach  it. 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  precious  stones,  to  in- 
crease their  lustre  and  improve  their  colour. 
Honce  anything  of  a  different  colour  or 
quality,  which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage,  is  termed  a 

foil. In  fencing,  an  elastic  niece  of  steel, 

or  sword  without  a  point,  to  fence  with  by 
way  of  exercise.  The  foil  usually  has  a 
button  or  piece  of  cork  at  the  end,  covered 
with  leather. 

FOLI ACEOU8,  in  botany,  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  flowers;  as,  mfoliaceou* 
spike. In  mineralogy,  having  the  form 


of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as,  foliaeeou*  spar. 

FO'LIAGE,  in  architecture,  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches, 


intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capitals, 
friesea,  pediments,  Ac. 

FOLIATE,  in  botany,  famished  with 
leaves. 

FO'LIATED,  in  mineralogy,  consisting 
of  thin  plates;  lamellar;  as,  a  foliated 
structure. 

FILIATING,  a  term  used  for  covering 
the  backs  of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  the  leafing  of 

{ilants,  or  the  disposition  of  the  nascent 
eaves  within  the  bud. 

FOXIO,  in  account  books,  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left  band 
pages,  these  being  expressed  by  the  same 

figure. Folio,  a  book  of  the  largest  aiae, 

the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  by  one* 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

FO'LlOLE,  in  botany,  one  of  the  single 
leaves,  or  leaflets,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  compound  leaf. 

FOLIOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves  in- 
termixed with  the  flowers. 

FO  LKLAND,  in  law,  copyhold  land  ;  or 
land  held  by  the  commonalty  at  the  will  of 
the  lord. 

FOXKMOTE,  a  word  used  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conquest  to  denote  an 
annual  assembly  of  the  people,  answering 
in  some  measure  to  a  modern  parliament. 
Some  authors  however,  allege  that  the 
folkmot*  was  an  inferior  court,  or  common- 
council  of  a  city  or  borough. 

FOLLICLE,  in  botany,  a  seed-vessel 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and 
having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

FOMENTATION,  the  act  of  bathing 
any  part  of  the  body  with  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  *c.  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  or  dispersing  tumours.  A  si- 
milar application  with  bags  of  herbs  and 
other  ingredients  is  called  a  dry  fomenta- 
tion. 

FONT,  a  large  basin  or  stone  vessel  in 
which  water  is  contained  for  baptising  in- 
fants, or  other  persons.  It  is  so  called, 
probably,  because  baptism  was  usually  per- 
formed among  the  primitive  Christians  at 

springs  or  fountains. Femt,  or  Fommt,  a 

complete  assortment  of  printing  type*  of 
one  uir,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all 
the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents,  Ac. 


roes  wbich  ixvolvb  blbvatbo  objects,  abb  "cumulus"  clouos. 
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FONTINA'LIA.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
religious  feast  celebrated  Oct.  13,  in  honour 
of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays 
into  the  fountains,  and  patting  crowns  of 
flowers  upon  the  wells. 

FOOD,  in  its  largest  sense,  direct  and 
metaphorical,  includes  whatever  is  taken 
for  nourishment ;  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  whatever  solid  or  liquid  ali- 
ment is  received  into  the  stomach ;  and,  in 
a  more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 
After  being  masticated  in  the  mouth,  our 
food  passes  through  the  gullet,  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
called  chyme.  This  passes  into  the  pylorus 
and  duodenum,  where  it  is  separated  into 
chyle,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
▼easels  of  the  animal,  and  the  superfluous 
parts  are  ejected  through  the  colon  and 

rectum. We  are  told  that  in  the  first 

ages  men  lived  upon  acorns,  berries,  and 
such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
duces; then  tbey  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting:  but 
their  numbers  decreasing,  and  mankind 
multiplying,  necessity  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  sow  corn,  Ac. 
When  tbey  begun  to  make  a  free  use  of 
domestic  animals,  they  roasted  them  only ; 
boiling  was  a  refinement  in  cookery  which 
for  ages  they  were  strangers  to ;  and  fish, 
living  in  an  element  men  were  unused  to, 
were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  somewhat 
civilized. 

FOOL,  in  ordinary  language,  signifies 
one  who  is  deficient  in  intellect,  or  who 
pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  In  scripture  the  word  fool  is 
often  used  for  a  wicked  or  depraved  person. 
But  in  its  most  legitimate  sense,  the  term 
fool  means  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason ; 
either  from  having  been  born  an  idiot ;  or 
become  idiotic  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
brain. To  play  the  fool,  to  act  the  buf- 
foon ;  to  occupy  one's  time  in  absurd  trifling. 

FOOT,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  of  most  animals 
whereon  they  stand.  Animals  are  distin- 
guished, with  respect  to  the  number  of 
their  feet,  into  biped*,  two-footed ;  as  men 
and  birds;  quadruped*,  four-footed »  like 
most    lend    animals;    and   tnultipedeo,  or 

many -footed,  as  insects. Foot,  a  measure 

of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches;  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  length  of  a  man's 
foot.    Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into 

10  digits,  and  the  digit  into  10  lines. A 

Foot  •onare,  Is  the  same  measure,  both  in 
breadth  and  length,  containing  144  square 

or  superficial  inches. And  a  cubic  or 

ootid  foot  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  or  thickness,  containing  1728  cubic 
inches. Foot,  in  poetry,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  which  serve  for  measuring 

the  verse. Foot,  in  military  language, 

soldiers  who  serve  on'foot ;  or  infantry,  as 
distinguished  from  cavalry. 

FOOTSTALK,  in  botany,  a  partial  stem 
supporting  the  leaf,  or  connecting  it  with 
the  stem  and  branch ;  a  petiole. 


FOR'AGB,  all  kind  of  provender  for 
cattle,  especially  for  horses  in  time  of  war. 
—A  /or offing  party,  those  who  are  sent 
out  by  the  general  in  order  to  collect  pro- 
visions either  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
troops. 

FORATdEN.  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  several  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  as,  1.  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium 
or  skull ;  2.  the  foramina  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw;  8.  the  foramen  lachrymale; 
and,  4.  the  foramen  membrane;  tympani. 
Foramen  scale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which 
closes  up  after  birth.  It  arises  above  the 
coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 
passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  serrina  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus,  till  such  time  as  the  in- 
fant breathes  and  the  lungs  are  open. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  the  energy  or  im- 
pulse with  which  one  body  affects  another, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  centres  of  the  masses.  It  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  the  motion  of  one  body  to 

another. Phyoical  force,  is  the  force  of 

material  bodies.  Moral  force,  is  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  reason  in  judging  and  de- 
termining.  Force,  in  law,  signifies  any 

unlawful  violence  offered  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty.  A  forcible  entry,  is  a  violent  and 

actual  entry  into  houses,  or  lands :  and  a 
forcible  detainer,  is  a  violent  withholding 
the  possession  of  lands,  Ac-,  so  that  the 
person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  hindered 
therefrom. The  word  force  has 


rous  other  meanings ;  as  strength  or  power 
for  war— virtue — efficacy — validity — destiny 
— necessity,  Ac. 

FOR'CEP8,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
for  extracting  anything  from  a  wound,  Ac. 
Also,  a  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  di- 
viding the  fleshy  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body. 

FORCING,  among  gardeners,  a  method 
of  obtaining  fruits  and  flowers  before  their 

season  by  the  application  of  beat. The 

fining  down  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  immediate  use,  is  also  celled  forcing. 

FORE,  a  sea  term  for  near  the  stem ;  as 
'  fore  snd  aft,'  that  is,  from  stem  to  stern. 

FCRECASTLE,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  exclude  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  Ac. 

FO*REMA8T,  the  mast  of  a  ship  which 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  snd 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretop-sail  yards. 
Foremast-men,  those  who  take  in  the  top- 
sails, furl  the  sails,  Ac. 

FORE  SHORTENING,  in  painting,  the 
art  of  correctly  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
impression  of  the  entire  length  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  represented  as  viewed  in  an 
oblique  or  receding  position. 

FOR'E8T,  a  large  tract  of  land  covered 
with  trees ;  differing  from  a  wood  chiefly  in 

its  extent. The  forette  in  England  are  of 

such  great  antiquity,  that,  excepting  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-court,  by  Henry 
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VIII.  it  it  said  that  there  is  no  record  or 
history,  which  makes  any  certain  mention 
of  their  origin,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  several  writers,  and  in  many  of  our  laws 
and  statutes.  The  four  principal  forests 
arc  the  New-forest,  Sherwood-forest,  Dean- 
forest,  and  Windsor-forest. 

FORESTALLING,  the  act  of  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  provisions  or  merchan- 
dise, before  they  reach  the  market  to  which 
they  were  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
same  again  at  higher  prices. 

FORESTAY,  in  a  ship's  rigging,  a  large 
rope  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit  end,  to  support  the 
mast. 

FORFEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  some 
right,  privilege,  or  estate,  goods,  lands,  or 
employments,  Ac  for  neglecting  to  do  one's 
duty,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORGE,  a  small  furnace,  wherein  smiths 
and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  steel,  Ac. 
heat  their  metals  red-hot,  in  order  to  soften 
and  render  them  more  malleable.  The 
word  forge  is  also  used  for  a  large  furnace, 
or  iron-work;  in  which  the  ore  taken  from 
the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORPIC'ULA,  in  entomology,  the  Ear- 
wig [which  see.] Forjlcula  marina,  or 

Sea  -earwig,  an  insect  found  about  the  sea- 
shores, and  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  common  earwig. 

FO  RGERY,  in  law,  the  fraudulent  mak- 
ing  or  altering  any  deed,  or  writing.  Ac  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right,  par- 
ticularly the  counterfeiting  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud. 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  (Myosotis  pains- 
trie)  in  botany,  a  small  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  blue  flowers,  whose  brilliancy 
renders  them  conspicuous  notwithstanding 
their  diminutive  size.  This  little  flower 
(owing  perhaps  to  its  clear  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity)  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
friendship,  and  accordingly  finds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  bouquets  of  love  and 
sentiment,  both  floral  and  poetical. 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
detachment  of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  aay  other  service  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  peril. 

FORM,  in  physiology,  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter 

of  which  any  body  is  composed. Form, 

in  a  moral  sense,  the  manner  of  being  or 
doing  a  thing  according  to  rules :  thus  ws 
say,  a  form  o?  government,  a  form  of  argu- 

ment,  Ac. Form,  in  law.  the  rules  esta- 

blished  and  requisite  to  be   observed  in 

legal  proceeding. Form,  in  mechanics, 

a  Kind  of  mould  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrought. Form  also  denotes  the  exter- 
nal appearance  or  surface  of  a  body,  or  the 
disposition  of  its  pans,  as  to  the  length, 

breadth,  and  thickness. Essential  form 

is  that  mode  of  existence  which  constitutes 
a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

FORM  (pronounced  as  form,  a  stool 
to  sit  on),  in  printing,  pages  or  columns  of 


type,  properly  arranged,  and  enclosed  and 
locked  in  an  iron  frame  called  a  chase,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  to  press.  There 
are  two  forms  required  for  every  sheet,  one 
for  each  side ;  and  each  form  consists  of 
more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  site 

of  the  books. In  schools,  a  close. 

FORMALIST,    one  who  observes  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship. 


for  appearance*  sake,  without  possessing 
life  and  spirit  of  pure  religion. 
FORMA  PAUPERIS,  a  law  term.  When 


the! 


a  person  has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so 
poor,  that  he  cannot  defray  the  usual 
charges  of  suing  at  law  or  in  equity,  on 
making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  SL,  and 
producing  a  certificate  from  some  lawyer 
that  he  has  good  cause  of  suit,  the  judge 
will  admit  him  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis ; 
that  is,  without  paying  any  of  the  usual 
fees  to  counsel,  Ac. 

FORMATIONS,  in  geology,  the  general 
name  of  the  various  strata  which  compose 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supposed  to 
be  formed  at  different  remote  periods.  In 
most  of  the  formations  there  are  some  mi. 
neral  and  fossil  affinities;  and  in  many, 
even  where  the  external  differences  are  ap- 
parently complete,  there  are  some  common 
characters,  bj  the  aid  of  which  a  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  traced. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each 
other,  in  the  geological  series,  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  warrants 
not  only  the  belief  that  they  have  come 
into  their  order  successively,  but  that  the 
causes  which  brought  each  formation  to 
its  place  were  of  one  class,  whether  of  ig- 
neous or  of  aqueous  origin,  and  operated 
simultaneously. 

FORMIC  A'CID,  in  chemistry, origin- 
ally the  acid  of  ants,  whitn  was  extracted 
from  them  either  by  distillation  or  expres- 
sion with  water.  At  the  present  Any  for- 
mic acid  is  procured  from  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  of  tartaric 
acid,  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese. It  is  extremely  sour,  and  continues 
liquid  at  very  low  temperatures. 

FORMICA,  the  Art  [which  see,] 

FORMICA  LEO,  or  Ant  lion,  in  en- 
tomology, an  insect  so  called  from  its  de- 
vouring great  numbers  of  ants.  It  is  the 
caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  fly  much  resem- 
bling the  libellulas,  or  dragon -flies. 

FOR  MULA,  in  mathematics,  a  general 
theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving 
any  part  of  a  problem. Formula,  in  theo- 
logy, a  profession  of  faith. 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  small  forti- 
fied place,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  ram- 
part, and  parapet ;  or  with  palisades,  stock- 
ades, and  other  means  of  defence. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art  or  science 
of  fortifying  a  place,  or  of  putting  it  in 
such  a  posture  of  defence,  that  every  one 
of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended,  by 
some  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts, 
parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks;  so 
that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may  be 
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able  to  defend  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able time  against  the  assaults  of  •  nume- 
roa»  array  without. Ancient  fortifica- 
tion, at  first  consisted  of  wall*  or  defence* 
made  of  the  trunks  and  lance  branches  of 
trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  secure  them 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  afterwards  altered  to  stone- walls,  on 
which  were  raised  breast-works,  behind 
which  they  made  use  of  their  darts  and 
arrows  in  security.— Modern  ferti/temtion, 
is  that  which  is  flanked  and  defended  by 
bastions  and  out- works,  the  ramparts  of 
which  are  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  be 
beat  down  but  by  the  continual  Are  of  se- 
veral batteries  of  cannon.  The  principal 
works  belonging  to  a  fortification  art,  the 
ditch  or  trench  made  round  each  worki 
the  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth,  raised 
along  the  faces  of  any  work,  to  cover  the 
inner  part ;  the  parapet,  or  that  part  of  a 
rampart  which  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
planted  there;  the  bastion,  that  part  of  the 
inner  enclosure  of  a  fortification  making 
an  angle  towards  the  field;  the  counter- 
scarp, the  slope  of  the  ditch  facing  the 
body  of  the  place;  the  covert  way,  the 
space  extending  round  the  counterscarp; 
and  the  glacis,  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  parapet.  In 
recent  times,  however,  fortification  has 
undergone  important  changes,  and  engi- 
neers nave  adopted  different  systems ;  but 
those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Europe,  are  the  systems  of 
count  Pagan,  the  baron  de  Coehorn,  von 
Scheiter,  and  marshal  Vauban. 

FORTITUDE,  the  basis  or  source  of 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  danger,  of  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  of  forbearance  under 
injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  In  fine,  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
of  a  rational  and  considerate  mind,  founded 
on  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty. 
The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and 
powerful,  and  this  virtue  tends  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  by  giving  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
the  other  passions  in  due  subordination. 

FORUM,  in  Rome,  a  public  place  where 
causes  were  judicially  tried,,  and  orations 
delivered  to  the  people.  There  were  six  of 
these  forums,  vis.  the  Romanum,  Jnlianum, 
Juguetum,  PmUmJium,  Trojmwum,  and  8a~ 
luetii  forum.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
forum  Rommnum,  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  forum.  In  this  was  an  apartment  call- 
ed the  rostra,  where  the  lawyers  pleaded, 
and  the  orators  harangued  the  people)  Ac. 
Here  was  also  the  eomitinm,  or  hall  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  sanctuary  of  8aturn,  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor,  Ac,  altogether  forming  a 
most  splendid  place.  The  word  forum  was 
also  applied  to  a  place  of  traffic,  or  market- 
place :  of  these  there  were  vast  numbers,  as 
the  /trust  piseari—t,  olitorium,  Ac.  These 
were  generally  called  faro,  reno/fa,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  former,  which  were  called 

fora  eivitia. In  the  law,  formm  signifies 

a  court  of  justice,  the  place  where  disputed 
rights  are  settled ;  hence  forum  competent, 
a  competent  jurisdiction;  forum  incompe- 


tent, a  court  not  authorised  to  try  the 
cause,  Ac. 

FOS8,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  ditch, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between  the 

scarp  and  the   counterscarp. »Fots,    or 

foooa,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a 
bone,  with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or 
perforation. Fossa,  in  our  ancient  cus- 
toms, was  used  to  signify  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  wherein  women  convicted  of  felony 

were  drowned. Foss-toay,  one  of  the  four 

principal  highways  of  England,  that  an- 
ciently led  through  the  kingdom ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  having  a  ditch  on  one  side.  One  of 
these  reached  from  Totness  in  Devonshire 
to  Barton  on  the  Humbcr. 

FOS'SIL,  in  natural  history,  any  sub- 
stance penetrated  with  earthy  or  metallic 
particles,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  that  be  its  natural  or  its  acci- 
dental situation ;  the  first  being  called  na- 
tive, the  second  extraneous. 1.   Native 

foeeile  are  substances  found  either  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  surface,  of  a 
plain  simple  structure  and  showing  no 
signs  of  containing  vessels,  or  circulating 
juices ;  as  earths,  salts,  and  metallic  bodies. 
2.  Extraneous  fouiU  are  bodies  of  ve- 
getable or  animal  origin,  accidentally  buried 
in  the  earth ;  as  plants,  shells,  bones,  Ac, 
many  of  which  are  petrified.  The  oldest 
rocks  of  the  secondary  formation  contain 
aquatic  plants  and  reeds,  and  adjoining 
these  are  madrepores,  encrinites,  and  va- 
rious zoophytes,  little  removed  above  vege- 
tation ;  in  the  next  series  are  ammonites, 
and  various  mollusca,  very  different  from 
any  existing  animals :  above  these  are 
found  fishes,  bamboos,  and  ferns,  all  of  ex- 
tinct species.  Between  the  old  and  the 
newest  fioets  formations,  shells  and  fish  in- 
crease in  number,  with  amphibia ;  as  lacer- 
ta,  testudo,  and  some  serpents.  In  the 
newest  fioets  formations  are  found  remains 
of  seals,  whales,  birds,  monstrous  land  ani- 
mals, and  fresh-water  shells;  and  in  the 
alluvial  and  modern  soils,  in  peat  bogs,  and 
low  beds,  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  Ac  appear. 

FWSIL-CO  PAL,  a  resinous  substance 
found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at 
Highgate,  near  London ;  which  appears  to 
be  a  true  vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly 
changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Highgate  resin. 

FOTH'ER,  a  weight  of  lead  containing 
eight  pigs.  At  the  mines  the  weight  of  a 
f other  is  22  cwt.  and  a  half;  but  with  the 
plumbers  in  London  it  is  19  cwt.  and  a  half. 
r  FOTH'ERINO,  a  sea  term  for  stopping 
leaks  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  nutting 
chopped  rope-yarn,  wool,  oakum,  Ac.  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  side.  By  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  these  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  becomes  either  wholly 
or  partially  stopped. 

FOUGA'DE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  small 
mine,  in  the  form  of  a  well,  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  dug  un- 
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der  some  fortified  place,  charged  with  tacks 
of  powder,  and  covered  with  none*  or 
earth,  for  destroying  the  works  by  explo- 
sion. 

FOUNDATION,  the  basis  or  ground- 
work  of  any  thing;  usually  that  part  of  a 
building  which  lies  on  the  ground.—-— 
Foundation  denotes  also  a  donation  or  le- 
gacy, either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  some  commu- 
nity, school,  or  charitable  institution. 

POUN  DER,  one  from  whom  any  thing 
originates ;  as,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers ;  the  founder  of  a  family.  Also 
one  who  endows  any  public  establishment. 
——Pounder,  likewise  implies,  an  artist  who 
casts  metals,  in  various  forms,  for  different 
uses ;  as  a  founder  of  caunon,  bells,  statues, 
printing  type,  4c. 

FOUN'DRY,  or  FOUN'DERY.  signifies 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting 
metals;  and  also  the  art  of  casting  them 
into  various  forms  for  use.  As,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  our  iron  foundries  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
(on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Urc's  admirable 
work,)  a  slight  sketch  of  them :— The  opera- 
tions of  an  iron  foundry  consist  in  re-melt- 
ing the  pig-iron  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
giving  it  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  by 
casting  it  in  moulds  of  different  lands. 
These  moulds  are  in  general  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  two  parts  at  least,  which  must 
be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several 
times,  and  replaced  very  exactly  upon  one 
another.  The  casting  is  generally  effected 
by  means  of  huge  ladles  or  pots,  in  which 
the  melted  iron  is  transported  from  the 
cupola,  where  it  is  fused.  Coke  is  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  employed  to  effect  the  fusion. 
A  well-mounted  foundry,  such  as  the  au- 
thor describes,  (consisting  of  the  various 
workshops,  magazines  for  pig-iron, a  vast 
area  properly  called  f he  foundry,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  made  and  filled  with  the 
melted  metal,  blast  and  air  furnaces,  &c.) 
will  occupy  a  square  surface  of  about  80 
yards  in  each  side,  and  will  be  capable,  by 
casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day,  partly  in  large  and  partly  in  small 
pieces,  of  turning  out  from  ?W  to  800  tons 
per  annum,  with  an  establishment  of  100 
operatives,  including  tome  moulding  boys. 
There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  making 
the  moulds:  1.  in  green  sand;  2.  in  baked 
sand ;  and  3,  in  loam.  And  it  is  of  course 
essential,— that  each  mould  should  present 
the  exact  form  of  its  object, — that  it  should 
have  sueh  solidity  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fill  it  entirely 
without  altering  its  shape  in  any  point,—  j 
and  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  vacant 
spaces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carburet  ted 
gases  generated  by  the  heat,  should  have  a 
ready  vent;  for  if  they  are  but  partially 
confined,  they  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may 
crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  any 
rate  become  dispersed  through  the  metal, 
making  it  vesicular  and  unsound.  The 
metal  is  usually  melted  at  a  cupola  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense,  from  its 
construction  and  the  effect  of  the  blowing 


machine,  that  the  metal  begins  to  melt  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  its  introduc- 
tion; and  successive  charges  are  then 
made  every  ten  minutes  nearly,  the  amount 
of  the  charges  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  speed  required  for  the 
operation;  the  pigs  have  been  previously 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  at  most  14  or 
18  lbs.— The  chief  talent  of  the  founder  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  moat  economical 
mixtures,  and  so  compounding  them  as  to 
produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  cast- 
infra.  One  piece,  for  example,  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  great  strength  and  tenacity 
to  bear  heavy  weights  or  strains ;  another 
must  yield  readily  to  the  chisel  or  the  file; 
a  third  must  resist  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature ;  and  a  fourth  must  be  pretty 
hard.  The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is 
managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces, 
whose  moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground 
at  seven  or  eight  yards  distance  from  the 
furnace,  the  metal  may  be  run  in  gutters, 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained 
by  plates  or  stones.  The  clay  plug  is  pierced 
with  an  iron  rod  when  all  is  reaay.  When 
from  the  smaller  size,  or  greater  distance  of 
the  moulds,  the  melted  metal  cannot  be  run 
along  the  floor  from  the  furnace,  it  is  re- 
ceived in  cast  iron  pots  or  ladles,  lined  with 
a  coat  of  loam :  these  are  either  carried  by 
the  hands  of  two  or  more  men,  or  tran- 
sported by  the  crane.  Between  the  succes- 
sive castings,  the  discharge  hole  of  the  fur- 
nace is  closed  with  a  lump  of  clay,  applied 
by  means  of  a  stick,  having  a  small  disc  of 
iron  fixed  at  its  end.  After  the  metal  is 
somewhat  cooled,  the  moulds  are  taken 
asunder,  and  the  excrescences  upon  the 
edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a 
hammer;  and  they  are  afterwards  more 
carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a  chisel 
when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
founding  is  about  6  %  per  cent,  upon  the  pig- 
iron  employed.  Each  casting  always  re- 
quires considerably  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  iron.  This  excess  forms  the  gates, 
false  seams,  Ac.;  the  whole  of  which  being 
deducted,  shows  that  1  cwt.  of  coke  is  con- 
sumed for  every  3  cwt.  of  iron  put  into  the 
furnace  ;  for  every  13S  cwt.  of  crude  metal, 
there  will  be  100  cwt.  of  castings,  82  of  re- 
fusepieces,  and  six  of  waste. 

FOUNTAIN,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
spring  or  source  of  water  rising  out  of  the 
earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were 
held  sacred,  and  even  worshipped  as  a  kind 
of  divinities.— —An  artificial  fountain,  or 
jet  d'tau,  is  water  ejected  from  a  pipe, 
either  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  by  being  compressed 
by  an  engine.    [See  Abtbsiah  Wblls.] 

FOVIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  fine  substance, 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

FOX,  (TulpeeJ  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Coals,  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon dog  in  form,  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a  long  brushy  tail.  He  burrows  in  the 
earth,  and  is  generally  described  as  crafty 
and  cunning  beyond  measure;  but  much  of 
the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for 
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which  the  fox  is  notorious,  arises  from  his 
defect  ire  vision ;  in  broad  day-light  his  atti- 
tudes and  motions  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  sight,  and  he  appears  to  he 
most  canning  when  he  is  really  most  short- 
sighted. Foxes  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
and  prey  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares; 
but  they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when 
old,  sagacious  in  eroding  their  enemies. 
They  emit  an  odour  which  enables  dogs  to 
scent  and  follow  them.  Foxes  breed  only 
once  a-year,  and  bring  forth  commonly  in 
April  four  or  five  young,  which,  like  pop- 
pica,  are  born  blind. 

FOXGLOVE,  in  botany,  the  Digitalis  of 
Linnaeus,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
perennials. 

FOWL,  the  largest  sort  of  birds,  whether 
domestic  or  wild,  as  geese,  pheasants,  par- 
*      a  full-gr 


triages,  Ac;  also  i 


younghen. 


1-grown  chicken  or 


birds, 
by 


ZING,  the  art  of  taking  or  killing 
by  means  of  snares  or  nets,  or 


devices,  as  imitating  their  voices 
or uaingdecoy birds  and  the  like. 

FRACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  combination  of  numbers  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer: 
thus  four-fifths  is  a  fraction,  formed  by  di- 
viding a  unit  into  .five  equal  parte,  and 
taking  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar 
fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 
with  a  line  between  them.  In  these,  the 
figure  above  the  line  is  called  the  aaste- 
rotor,  and  the  figure  below  the  line  the 
denominator.-  The  theory  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  important  in  al- 
gebra, and  a  correct  understanding  of 
them  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  arithmetical  and  mathema- 
tical studies. 'Decimal  fraction*  include 

every  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is 
ten,  or  a  power  of  it.  They  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  writing  the  numerator  only, 
with  a  point  before  it  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  number;  thus  J>\ 
which  denotes  five- tenths,  or  half  the 
whole  number;  .25,  that  is,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mineral  breaks,  which  is 
one  of  its  specific  characters.  The  frac- 
ture is  either  compact  or  smooth,  foliated 
or  lamellar,  conchoidal,  striated,  or  nodu- 
lar, Ac—— Fracture,  in  surgery,  the  break- 
ing of  any  bone  by  an  external  act  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  simple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided ;  compound,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments. 

FR-B'NUM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  some  membranous  ligaments  of  the 
body;  as,  the  frmnum  lingua,  or  ligament 
under  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  ties  it 
down  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
and  then  requires  to  be  incised  or  divided, 
in  order  to  give  this  organ  its  proper  and 
free  motion. 

FRAGA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  12  Icosendria,  order  3  Poijr- 
gpnia.  The  species  consist  of  several  kinds 
of  strawberries. 


FRANC,  a  French  coin,  worth  twenty 
sols,  or  ten-pence  sterling. 

FRANCHISE,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fies some  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction.  A  franchise  may  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corpora- 
tions ;  in  borough  towns,  or  in  individuals ; 
as  the  electoral  franchise.  Corporate  li- 
berties being  usually  held  by  charter,  are 
all  said  to  be  derived  fiom  the  crown,  but 
some  lie  in  prescription  without  the  help  of 
any  charter. 

FRANCIS'CANS,  Friars-Minor,  or 
Grey-Friars,  the  religious  order  of  Saint 
Frauds,  by  whom  they  were  founded  about 
the  year  1200. 

FRANK,  an  exemption  from  paying 
postage  for  letters,  which  before  the  "  pen- 
ny-postage" bill  came  into  operation,  Jan. 
lu,  1840,  was  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
all  members  of  parliament.  It  is  said,  that 
before  this  act  abolished  the  privilege  of 
/ranking,  nine  millions  of  letters  were  an- 
nually sent  post-free. Frank  •/ret,  a 

term  much  used  in  our  old  law,  as  frank- 
pledge freemen,  who  used  to  be  pledges  or 
sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 

who  were  of  their  community. Prank- 

ferm,  anciently  signified  lands  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feoffment,  Ac.  out 
of  the  knight's  service  for  other  certain 

Irearly  services. Frank  fold,  is  where  the 
ord  has  the  liberty  of  folding  his  tenants' 

sheep    within    his    manor. Frank-al- 

moigne,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  a  reli- 
gious corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and 
their  successors'  for  ever,  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor.— 
Frank-ckast,  or  free-ekaoe,  is  the  liberty  of 
keeping  beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game 
therein,  protected  even  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  himself,  with  a  power  of  hunting 
them  thereon. 

FRANKINCENSE,  an  odoriferous,  dry, 
resinous  substance,  procured  from  the  ju- 
niper tree  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Turks,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  to  all  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  Ac. 

FRANK'LINITE,  a  mineral  compound 
of  iron,  sine,  and  manganese,  found  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America,  and  named  from 
Dr.  Franklin. 

FRATERNITIES,  in  the  middle  sges, 
consisted  of  pious  laymen  who  formed  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  destitute,  and  performing  other  Chris- 
tian duties. 

FRATRAGB,  in  law,  a  partition  among 
brothers  or  co-heirs  coming  to  the  same  in- 
heritance or  succession ;  also  that  part  of 
the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest 
brothers. 

FREE-BENCH',  in  law,  a  widow's  dower 
in  a  copyhold  estate. 

FREEHOLD,  that  land  or  tenement 
which  is  held  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for 

term  of  life. Freehold  in  deed  is  the  real 

possession  of  lands,  Ac  in  fee  or  for  life. 
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Frttkold  is  law  it  the  right  b  person 

has  to  such  lands  or  tenements  before  bis 
entry. 

FRBE'H  OLDER,  the  possessor  of  a  free- 
hold estate,  or  of  a  lease  for  life,  worth  40*. 
per  annum,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to 
tote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  represent- 
ative  of  the  county  in  parliament. 

FREE'MAN,  in  ancient  law,  one  free 
from  servitude,  as  distinguished  from  a  ras- 
as! or  boudsman.    At  the  present  day,  a 


is  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  or  borough. 

FRBB'STONE,  a  bard  and  durable  kind 
of  gritstone,  but  finer  sanded,  and  a  smooth- 
er stone.  It  is  called  free,  from  its  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di- 
rection :  such  is  the  Portland-stone,  and 
the  freestone  of  Kent. 

FREETHINKER,  one  who  rejects  reve- 
lation ;  or,  in  plain  language,  a  deist.  Free- 
tkinkina,  in  England,  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  opposition  to  abuses  in  the  church, 
which  were  attacked  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  and  William  III.  It  possibly  also  ori- 
ginated in  France  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  it  assailed  all  revealed  religion ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  example 
of  those  revilers  oftrue  religion,  the  perni- 
cious tenets  of  the  free-thiukingordeistieal 
school  hare  latterly  prevailed  to  such  a 
frightful  extent. 

FREEZING,  in  philosophy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  solid 
mass  by  the  action  of  cold.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  heat,  are  founded 
the  Tarious  artificial  methods  of  producing 
cold  and  congelation.  The  process  of  freez- 
ing may  be  artificially  produced  by  means 
of  the  air  pump,  and  sometimes  by  certain 
freeting  mixtures,  or  compositions  of  such 
ingredients  as  when  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  cause  them  to  congeal;  such  as 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, nitre  and  water,  Ac.  Evaporation 
likewise  produces  cold.  In  Spain,  a  kind  of 
earthern  jars,  called  buxmret,  is  used,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  only 
half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  that  filters  through  it;  and, 
though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  China,  to  cool  wine  or  other 
liquors  bv  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the 
bottle  ana  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The 
water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice  may  be  produced  at 
any  time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
Water  freeses  when  the  sir  is  32* ;  wax  so- 
lidifies at  160°;  lead  at  600°;  mercury  at 
89°  below  aero. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the 
conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another :  or  the  sum  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  use  of  a  vessel.  In  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  it  means  the  burden  of  such 
ship.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers  to  a 
particular  destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its 
payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  our 


law  authorities  have  decided,  that  in  case 
of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant 
may  either  take  the  part  saved  or  abandon. 
But  after  the  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  it. 

FRENCH  CHALK,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed 
of  small  scales.  It  combines  with  grease, 
and  is  useful  in  drawing. 

FRENCH-HORN',  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument made  of  copper.  It  possesses  a 
range  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tones  of  great  sweetness. 

PRESTO,  a  method  of  painting  in  dis- 


temper or  sise  colours  on  walls,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  so  that  the 
colours  incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on 
the  wall,  become  very  durable.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  are  specimens  of  fresco- 
painting  extant  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  It  was  long  neglected,  but  be- 
gan to  revive  in  the  16th  century:  and 
though  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  pro- 
duced some  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  it 
fell  into  disrepute  until  the  Germans  in  re- 
cent times  took  it  up  again.  ' 

FRET,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  two  lists  or  small  fillets  variously 
interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth. 
——Frtt-  work  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up 
and  enrich  flat  empty  spaces ;  but  is  mostly 
practised  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 

with  plaster-work. Fret,  in  heraldry,  a 

bearing  composed  of  six  bars,  crossed  and 
interlaced ;  by  some  called  a  free  lover' $  knot. 
—Frtt*,  in  music,  certain  short  pieces  of 
wire  fixed  on  the  finger-boards  of  guitars. 
Ac  at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  and 
which,  as  the  strings  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  serve  to  vary  ana  determine  the 
pitch  of  the  tones.  Formerly  these  frets 
or  stops  consisted  of  strings  tied  round  the 

neck  of  the  instrument. FretU,  a  term 

used  by  miners  to  express  the  worn  sides  of 
the  bsnks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRIAR,  (from  the  French  frere,  a  bro- 
ther), a  term  common  to  monks  of  all 
orders;  there  being  a  kind  of  fraternity,  or 
brotherhood,  between  the  several  religious 
persons  of  the  same  monasterv.  Friars  are 
generally  distinguished  into  four  principal 
branches,  via.:  1.  Minors,  gray  friars  or 
Franciscans;  2.  Aogustines;  S.  Domini- 
cans or  black  friars;  4.  White  friars  or 
Carmelites. 

FRICASSEE*,  a  dish  of  food  made  by 
cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  small 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in 
a  fryinr-pan,  or  a  like  utensil. 

FRICTION,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of 
the  effect  is  destroyed.  The  causes  of  fric- 
tion are,  1,  the  roughness  of  the  contiguous 
surfaces;  3, the  irregularity  of  the  figure, 
which  arises  either  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, or  from  the  pressure  of  one  body 
on  another;  3,  an  adhesion,  or  attraction, 
which  is  more  or  less  powerful  according  to 
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the  nature  of  the  bodies  in  question;  and 
4.  the  interposition  of  extraneous  bodies, 
each  as  moisture,  dost,  Ac.  It  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  friction  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  body, 
and  not  to  the  Quantity  of  surface ;  and  that 
it  increases  with  an  increase  of  Telocity,  bat 
tonal  to  the  augmentation  of 
resistance  called  JVtef  ton  pcr- 
sorms  important  offices  in  nature  and  works 
of  art.  Were  there  no  friction,  all  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  clash- 
ing against  one  another;  bnt  at  present 
whenever  a  body  acquires  a  great  Telocity, 
it  soon  loses  it  by  friction  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  re- 
daces  the  rapid  torrent  to  a  gentle  stream ; 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is  snbdned  by 
the  attrition  of  its  own  waters.— Friction, 
in  medicine,  the  rubbing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  the  hand,  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or 
other  substance,  or  with  oils,  liniments,  ic, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  preservation  or  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  which  is  often  found  a 
most  efficacious  remedy. 

PRI'DAT,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
called  from  Free,  or  Frigs,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

FRIGATE,  a  ship  of  war,  light  built,  and 
a  good  sailer.  Frigates  have  two  decks,  and 
generally  mount  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
guns. 

FR1GATOON',  a  Venetian  Teasel  built 
with  a  sonare  stern,  without  any  foremast : 
it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a  noble  and  virtuous  at- 
tachment, between  individuals,  springing 
from  a  pure  source :  this  is  tnu  friendship. 
Foist  friendship  may  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves— a  temporary  at- 
tachment springing  from  interest,  which 
may  change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and 

FRINGIL'LA,  in  ornithology,  a  compre- 
hensive genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Pat- 
ten*, with  the  beak  of  a  conic  sharp- pointed 
figure,  the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually 
receive  each  other.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
'yellow-hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  spar- 
row, Ac 

FRIGID  ZONES,  in  geography,  the 
two  tones  or  divisions  of  the  earth,  compre- 
hended between  the  poles  and  the  polar 
circles.  They  are  the  north  frigid  sone,  at 
the  north  pole,  and  the  south  frigid  sone, 
at  the  south  pole.  The  frigid  tone  enjoys 
an  atmospheric  calm  which  is  unknown  in 
temperate  regions:  it  has  no  storms,  no 
hail,  and  scarcely  a  tempest;  while  the 
splendour  of  the  aurora  borealis,  reflected 
by  the  snow,  dispels  the  darkness  of  the 
polar  night.  The  days,  for  several  months, 
though  of  a  monotonous  magnificence,  as- 
tonishingly accelerate  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. In  three  days,  or  rather,  three 
times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  flowers  begin  to  blow. 

FRIEZE,    or  PRIZE,    in   architecture. 


that  part  of  the  entablature  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  It  is  usually  en- 
riched with  figures  of  animals  or  other  or- 
naments of  sculpture. A  coarse  kind  of 

woollen  cloth  or  stuff. 

FRIT,  or  FRITT,  in  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, the  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been 
calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace.  It  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass;  but  chiefly  composed  of  silex 
and  fixed  alkali. 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the  frith 

ofForth,  Xht  frith  of  Clyde,  dec. Among 

the  Anglo-Saxons  it  signified  a  wood. 

FRIT H'GLLD,  in  archeology,  a  guild- 
hall ;  also  a  company  or  fraternity. 

FRITlIsaKRNT  in   law,   a  liberty  of 


having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

FRlTILLA'RLA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
6  Hemandria,  order  1  Mtnoffynim.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbous:  as,  the  crown-imperial, 
Persian  lily,  Ac 

PROG,  in  soology,  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  Rant,  with  four  legs,  a 
naked  body,  and  no  tail.  It  is  remarkable 
for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides  the 
common  frog,  there  are  a. great  many  other 
species,  the  most  singular  of  which  is  that 
called  the  bull-frog,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  divided  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the 
hinder.  This  animal,  when  the  limbs  are 
extended,  measures  nearly  two  feet ;  the 
trunk  of  its  body  being  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  voracious,  and  frequently  swallows  the 
young  of  water-fowl,  before  they  have 
strength  to  shift  for  themselves.  Its  croak- 
ing is  so  loud  ss  to  resemble  the  roaring  of 
a  bull  heard  at  a  distance,  whence  its  name. 

Frog,  in  farriery,  the  hard  projecting 

substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROND,  in  the  Linnssan  system  of  bo- 
tany, a  term  for  a  kind  of  stem  which  has 
the  branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  fructification. 

FRONDES  CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plant  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRON'DOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  which  produces  branches  charged 
with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

FRONT,  in  perspective,  a  nrojection  or 
representation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
object,  or  of  that  part  directly  opposite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  usually  called  the 
orthography. 

FRONTAL,  In  architecture,  a  little  pedi- 
ment or  front-piece  over  a  small  door  or 

window. In  medicine,  a  preparation  to 

be  applied  to  the  forehead. 

FRONTALIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  muscle  of  the  forehead,  which  serves 
to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  perhaps  terminates  in  a 
right  line :  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  cm- 
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pidated;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  ex- 
treme part  of  a  kingdom  or  province,  bor- 
dering on  another  country.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

FRONTINIAC,  a  species  of  French 
wine,  named  from  the  place  in  Languedoc 
where  it  is  produced. 

FRONTIS  OS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  which  joins  the  bones  of 
the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRONTI8P1ECE,  in  architecture,  the 
principal  face  of  a  building. An  orna- 
mental engraving  fronting  the  first  page  of 
a  book. 

FROST,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  na- 
tural world  in  which  the  atmosphere  so  ab- 
sorbs the  caloric  from  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  as  to  leave  them,  more  or 
less,  without  fluidity  or  expansion.  Water, 
like  the  earth,  seems  not  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  very  intense  degree  of  cold  at  a 
considerable  depth  or  distance  from  the 
air ;  the  vast  masses  of  ice  found  in  the 
northern  seas  being  only  many  flakes  and 
fragments,  which,  sliding  under  each  other, 
are,  by  the  congelation  of  the  intercepted 
water,  cemented  together.  But  near  the 
earth's  surface  the  power  of  frost  is  im- 
mense: a  freezing  liquid  will  burst  the 
strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  enclosed ; 
and  in  a  severe  frost  the  largest  oaks  are 
sometimes  known  to  split.— Frost,  being 
produced  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  proceeds  from  the  external  parts 
of  bodies  inwards ;  so  the  longer  a  frost  is 
continued,  the  thicker  the  tee  becomes 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper 
into  the  earth  is  tne  ground  frosen.— 
Hoar-froot  is  the  dew  frosen  or  congealed 
early  in  cold  mornings. 

FRUCTBS'CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  dispersed. 

FRUCTIFICATION,  in  botany,  the 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  the 
flower  and  the  fruit. 

FRUIT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies 
whatever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  support  of  animals ;  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
or  other  plant ;  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
melons,  4c.  The  structure  and  parts  of 
different  fruit  differ  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  the  species  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expansions  of  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree;  and  the  same 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  from  the  root. 

FRUMBNTA  CBOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bear- 
mgtheir  seeds  in  ears,  like  corn. 

FRU8TUM,  in  mathematics,  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest. 
— Fnutum  «/  a  Com,  the  part  of  a  cone 
that  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  truncated  ease. 


FRUTE8TENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  from  herbaceous  is  becom- 
ing shrubby ;  as  a/rufrerrat  stem. 

FRUTEX  in  botany,  a  shrub:  a  plant 
having  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  leas  than 
a  tree. 

FU'CI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsran  system,  comprehending  most 
of  those  which  are  commonly  called  sea- 
weeds, from  which,  when  burnt,  an  impure 
alkali  is  procured  called  kelp. 

FU'CUS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  sea  plant,  from  which  a  dye  was  pro- 
cured for  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloths. 
— — Pueut  is  also  the  appellation  of  a  paint, 
or  composition  applied  on  the  face,  to  beau- 
tify it  and  heighten  the  complexion.  The 
fucus  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  a  kind  of 
white  earth  or  chalk,  brought  from  Chio 
and  Samoa,  dissolved  in  water. 

FU'BL,  any  matter  which  serves  to  feed 
or  maintain  fire;  as  wood,  coal,  charcoal, 
peat,  &c.  From  every  combustible  the  heat 
is  diffused  either  by  radiation  or  direct  com- 
munication to  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  In  a  wood  fire  the  quantity  of  ra- 
diating heat  is  to  that  diffused  by  the  air, 
as  1  to  3 ;  or  it  is  one  fourth  of  tne  whole 
heating  power.  The  radiating  heat  from 
charcoal  tires  constitutes  one  third  of  the 
whole  emitted.  The  heating  power  of  good 
coke  is  equal  to  nine  tenths  of  that  of  wood 
charcoal.  And  the  radiating  beat  emitted 
by  burning  jut-coal  is  greater  than  that  of 
charcoal.    In  many  cases  the  hot  air  which 

Ksses  into  the  flues  or  chimneys  may  be 
neficially  applied  to  heating,  drying, 
roasting, Ac.;  but  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  draught  of  the  fire  be  not  thereby 
impaired,  and  an  imperfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  produced. 

FU  GITIVE,  in  literature,  short  and  oc- 
casional compositions  either  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  written  in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and 
considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FUGUE,  in  music,  a  species  or  composi- 
tion, in  which  the  different  parts  follow 
each  other,  each  repeating  in  order  what 
the  first  had  performed. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or 

support  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained. 

In  botany,  the  part  of  a  plant  which  serves 
to  support  or  defend  it. 

FULGURATION,  in  the  art  of  assaying, 
is  a  term  by  which  the  sudden  brightening 
of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the  rape? 
is  designated,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  and  copper  leaves  the  surface. 

FULLER'S  EARTH,  a  soft,  friable  mass 
of  lithomarge  clay,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oil,  wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  to 
take  grease  out  of  cloth.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  8urry,  and  some  other  counties. 
In  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  fuller's  use,  it 
is  first  baked,  then  thrown  into  cold  water, 
where  it  falls  into  powder,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coarse  from  the  fine  is  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  method,  called  waahing 
over. 

FULL'ING,  the  art  of  cleansing,  scour- 
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bag,  and  pressing  cloth*,  to  make  them 
stronger,  closer,  and  firmer,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  water  mill,  called  a  failing  or 
scouring  mill. 

FULMAR,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
ins  Prveellaria,  or  petrel  kind,  larger 
n  a  gall,  possessing;  the  singular  faculty 
of  snooting  from  it*  bill  a  quantity  of  pnre 
oil  against  its  adversary.  It  inhabits  the 
Hebrides,  and  feeds  on  the  fat  of  whales. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemistry,  explo- 
sion or  detonation,  accompanied  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  sound.  All  these 
equally  imply  tapid  decomposition  with  or 
without  name,  and  the  intensity  of  sound 
alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  fulmination 
from  those  ot  detonation  and  expUnion  .—— 
Fulmination  is  also  used  for  the  dennncia* 
tkm,  or  execution  of  a  sentence  of  anathe- 
ma ;  as  the  fuinunatUmt  of  the  Vatican. 

FULMINATING  POWDER,  a  powder 
that  explodes  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  heat,  with  instantaneous 
combustion,  and  prodigious  sound.  These 
are  sometimes  made  with  metals,  and  some- 
times without;  as,  for  instance,  the  fulmi- 
nating powder,  which  is  made  of  nitre, 
potash,  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  tritu- 
rated in  a  warm  mortar.  If  this  powder  be 
fused  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on  fire,  it  will 
explode  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  If  a 
solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold,  a 
grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a  flame,  will 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noise.  But  of  all 
these  explosive  compounds,  that  which  in 
a  manufacturing  point  of  view  is  the  most 
useful,  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  now  so 
extensively  used  as  a  priming  to  the  caps  of 
percussion  locks. 

FULMIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
explosive  constituent  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury and  fulminating  silver,  being  generated 
by  the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  the  acid 
nitrates  of  these  metals.  All  attempts  to 
insulate  fulminic  acid  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, as  it  explodes  with  the  slightest 
decomposing  force. 

FUMIGATION,  a  process  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  through 
any  place,  in  order  to  purify  apartments, 
goods,  or  articles  of  apparel  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  some  infectious  or  contagious 
poison  or  fumes.  The  most  effectual  agents 
for  this  purpose  are  chlorine  gas,  muriatic 
acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapour. 

FUNCTION,  any  office,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character;  as,  the  function*  of  a  judge,  a 

bishop,  Ac. Functions,   applied  to  the 

actions  of  the  body,  are  divided  into  vital, 
animal  and  natural.  The  vital  functions 
are  those  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  the  individual  cannot  subsist ;  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  Ac  The  natnral 
functions  are  such  as  we  cannot  subsist 
any  considerable  time  without ;  as  the  di- 
gestion of  the  aliment,  and  its  conversion 
into  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
included  the  senses  of  touching,  tasting, 
Ac.  memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  mo- 


tion, without  any  of  which  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  exist,  though  under  great  priva- 
tions. In  short,  all  parts  of  the  body  have 
their  own  functions,  or  actions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  and  health  in  the  free 

and  ready  exercise  of  them. Function,  in 

algebra,  denotes  any  compound  quantity  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  component  quantities 
is  variable,  it  is  said  to  be  a  variable  func- 
tion. 

FUNDS,  a  term  adopted  by  those  who 
speak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
signify  the  several  taxes  that  have  been 
laid  upon  commodities,  either  by  way  of 
duties  of  custom,  or  excise,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it 
may  have  occasion  to  borrow. The  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  banking  institution,  or  the 
joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing boose,  constitutes  its  funds ;  and 
hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  or  the 
means  he  can  employ  for  carrying  on  any 

enterprise  or  operation. The  Funding 

nttcm  commenced  in  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  the  sums 
were  at  first  borrowed  for  short  periods, 
and  partially  repaid,  fhe  first  transaction 
which  assumed  the  character  of  a  perma- 
nent loan  was  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1693,  its  capital, 
then  amounting  to  1.200,000*.,  was  advanced 

to  the  government. A  linking  fund  is  a 

sum  of  money  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  stock,  or  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

FU'NERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accom- 
panying the  interment  or  burial  of  any  per- 
son. These  rites  differed  among  the  an- 
cients according  to  the  different  genius  and 
religion  of  each  country.  The  ancient 
Christians  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead;  and 
always  deposited  the  body  entire  in  the 
ground;  and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the 
honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
least,  if  not  upon  others. 

FU'NERAL  GAMES.  The  celebration 
of  these  games  among  the  Greeks,  mostly 
consisted  of  horse-races :  the  prizes  were  of 
different  sorts  and  value,  according  to  the 
quality  and  magnificence  of  the  person  that 
celebrated  them.  The  garlands,  given  to 
victors  on  this  occasion,  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some 
particular  relation  to  the  dead.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  funeral  games  consisted 
chiefly  of  processions ;  but  sometimes  also 
of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators,  around 
the  funeral  pile. 

FUN'GATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  fungic  acid  and  a  base. 

FUN'GIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
obtained  from  mushrooms. 

FUN'GIN,  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
now  considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle. 

FUN'GITE,  a  kind  of  fossil  coral. 

FUN'GIFORM,  in  mineralogy,  having  a 
termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus. 
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FU1TGU8,  in  botany,  an  order  of  vege- 
table*, belonging  to  tbe  cryptogamia  class 
of  Linnaeus.  Tbe  fungi  bare  so  little  of  tbe 
common  and  general  appearance  of  vege- 
table*, that  many  nave  denied  them  to  be 
such,  and  contended  for  their  being  only 
excreraentitious  matter,  .protruded  from  de- 
caying vegetables  of  other  kinds.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  excrescences  on 

plants. In  surgery,  the  term  fmngun  is 

applied  to  any  morbid  excrescence,  whether 
in  wounds  or  arising  spontaneously. 

FUR'LONG,  a  long  measure,  equal  to 
l-8th  of  a  mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  is  also 
used  in  some  law-books,  for  tbe  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FURLOUGH,  leave  granted  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a  given  time  from  his  regiment. 

FURNACE,  an  apparatus  for  melting 
metals,  Ac,  variously  constructed,  accor- 
ding  to  the  nature  or  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  heated  or  rendered  liquid  by  fu- 
sion. It  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
transferring  great  heat  to  bodies,  and  con- 
sist of  a  suitable  fire-place,  and  receptacles 
to  contain  tbe  articles  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  sometimes  supplied  with  a  dome,  so  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.  In  the 
smelting  of  some  ores,  several  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  are  necessary;  in  the 
copper  works,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
calcining,  the  melting,  the  roasting,  the  re- 
fining, and  the  igniting  furnaces. 

FU8EE',  a  small  tube,  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials,  by  which  fire  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  powder  in  a  bomb ;  but  as 
its  contents  burn  slowly,  time  is  given  be- 
fore the  charge  takes  fire,  for  the  bomb  to 


reach  its  destination.  Fmsee  was  also  till 
lately  used  for  a  small  neat  firelock ;  bat 

ftuil  is  the  more  modern  word. Fuaee, 

the  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  of  a 
clock,  watch,  or  jack,  is  wound. 

FU'BION,  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid 
body  by  means  of  heat;  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  Those 
substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are 
termed  futible,  but  those  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed  refractory. 

Watery  fusion,  the  melting  of  certain 

crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  of  crys- 
talitation. 

FU8ILEER',  a  soldier  belonging  to 
what  is  termed  the  light  infantry:  they 
were  formerly  armed  with  ifiuil;  but  they 
are  not  now  so  distinguished,  their  mus- 
kets being  like  the  rest. 

FUSTIAN,  a  kind  of  coarse  thick 
twilled  cotton,  which  is  generally  dyed  of 
an  olive,  leaden,  or  other  dark  colour.-; — 
In  literature,  an  inflated  style  of  writing, 
in  which  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
terms  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural, simple,  and  suited  to  the  subject. 

FUSTIC,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry (Aforw  tfactorta),  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
It  is  very  extensively  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow ;  for  which  purpose 
Urge  quantities  of  it   are   annually   im- 

Krted.  There  is  another  kind,  called 
nte,  or  young  fustic,  which  is  a  small 
shrub,  of  the  sumach  species.  This  im- 
parts a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cot- 
tons, Ac,  which,  when  proper  mordants 
are  used,  is  very  permanent. 


G. 


G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  al- 
phabet; but  in  the  Greek,  and  all  the 
oriental  languages,  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  is  a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel.  It  has 
a  hard  and  a  soft  sound,  as  in  game,  and 
ge$tvre;  and  in  many  words,  as  in  rign, 
reign,  Ac.  the  sound  is  not  perceived.  As  a 
numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  400,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  400,000.  G,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied tbe  monosyllable  aoL  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  tbe  highest  cliff. 

GA'BIONS.in  fortification,  baskets  made 
of  osier- twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  six  feet 
high,  and  four  wide;  which,  being  filled 
with  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the 
enemy's  fire. 

GAiTRONlTE,  in  mineralogy.  »  yellow- 
ish  stony  substance,  distinguished  by  the 
large  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 


GAD,  among  miners,  a  small  punch  of 
iron,  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  used  to 
break  up  the  ore. 

GAlrFLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus  (Bttnu, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  breeze. 

GAD*OLINlTE,  a  mineral,  usually  found 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  having  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  vitreous  lava.  It  contains  a 
new  earth,  called  yttria. 

GA'DUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cod-fish. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gadusmorb.ua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe  and  America,  in  innumerable  shoals. 

GAE'LIC,  or  ERSE,  is  tbe  name  of  that 
dialect  in  tbe  ancient  Celtic  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  tbe  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the 
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wee*  of  Europe :  for,  although  divided  into 
a  variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  tbe 
clearest  proofs  of  a  common  origin.  The 
Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has 
retained  mnch  of  its  original  purity,  is  bold, 
expressive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no  as- 
sistance from  the  languages  either  of  Greece 
or  Rome,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  struc- 
ture and  formation.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  of  Celtic  origin,  which,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  would  establish  the 
fact  of  its  once  having  been  the  language  of 
the  coon  try. 

GAFF,  in  nautical  language,  a  sort  of 
boom  or  pole,  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sails,  as  in  the  main-sail  of  a  sloop, 
Ac 

GAGS,  or  GAUGE,  an  instrument  for 
aacertsimng  measures  of  different  kinds; 
aa,  a  ehding-gage,  used  by  mathematical 
instrument  makers  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances ;  a  wind-gage,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind 
on  any  given  surface ;  a  tide-gage,  for  de- 
termining the  heights  of  tides ;  and  various 
others. 

GAU/LIARDE,  an  ancient  Italian  dance, 
of  a  sportive  character  and  lively  move* 
-sent.  It  was  sometimes  called  Raman- 
eeane,  because  it  was  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  p^me. 

GAL'ACTIN,  in  chemistry,  that  which 
constitutes  the  principal  substance  in  the 
nap  of  the  cow-tree,  or  galaetndendon  utile 
of  South  America,  where  •*  i*  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cream.  The  sap,  on  standing, 
throws  up  a  white  matter,  which,  after 
being  well  washed,  and  dried  in  nam,  over 
sulphuric  add,  constitutes  galactin.  It  is 
yellow,  translucent,  brittle,  has  a  resinous 
appearance,  and  is  tasteless* The  cow- 
tree  of  Guiana  produces  a  glutinous,  milky 
fluid,  like  an  animal.  It  frequently  grows 
upon  the  sides  of  a  rock,  and  has  dry  cori- 
aceous leaves.  For  several  months  of  the 
year,  its  foliage  is  not  moistened  by  a  sin- 
gle shower  of  rain,  and  its  branches  appear 
entirely  dried  up ;  but,  upon  piercing  the 
trunk,  particularly  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  flows  a  sweet  and  nourishing  yellow 
juice,  having  a  balsamic  perfume,  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  milk.  In  the 
morning;  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  this  vegetable  fountain  grows,  visit 
it  with  bowls,  in  which  they  carry  home  its 
milk  for  their  children :  so  that  this  tree, 
says  Humboldt,  seems  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  a  shepherd,  distributing  the  milk 
of  his  flock.  Akin  to  this,  is  a  milk  tree 
called  Hya-hya,  in  Demerara,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith,  its  European  disco- 
verer, to  yield  a  copious  stream  of  thick, 
rich,  milky  fluid,  destitute  of  all  acrimony, 
and  only  leaving  a  slight  clamminess  upon 
the  lips.  A  tree  which  was  felled  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  had  completely 
whitened  the  water  in  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
Chriatison  finds  the  milk  to  consist  of  a 
small  portion  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  a  substance  possessing  in 
soma  respects  peculiar  properties,  which 


appear  to  place  it  intermediate  between 
caoutchouc  and  the  resins:  its  nutritive 
qualities  are  therefore  extremely  slight,  or 
at  least  very  questionable. 

GALACTITE,  a  fossil  substance  re- 
sembling French  ehalk  in  many  respects, 
but  when  immersed  or  triturated  in  water, 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

GALACTOM'ETEB,  or  LACTOM'- 
ETER,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk. 

GAL'AXT,  in  astronomy,  the  Via  Lactea, 
or  Milky  Way;  a  long,  white,  luminous 
track,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  hea- 
vens like  a  girdle;  forming  nearly  a  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  This,  like 
every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has 
supnlied  the  poet  with  many  a  fantastic, 
and  many  a  beautiful  dream.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  has  conflnned  the 
conjecture  of  science,  that  it  consists  in  a 
multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr. 
Herschel  says,  that  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  he  has  had  fields  of 
view  that  contained  no  less  than  688  stars, 
and  these  were  continued  for  many  minutes, 
so  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has 
seen  116,000  stars  pass  through  tbe  Held  of 
view  of  a  telescope  of  only  15'  aperture; 
and  at  another  time,  in  forty-one  minutes, 
he  saw  358,000  stars  pass  through  the  field 
of  his  telescope. 

GAL'BANUM,  in  medicine,  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Bub&n  galbaniferum,  a  shrubby 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urn- 
bell\fer*,  ana  is  usually  imported  from  Sy- 
ria, Persia,  and  the  East- Indies.  Thu 
gum-resin  -comes  in  large,  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  possessing 
an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  it  is  in- 
termediate between  ammoniac  and  asa- 
fcetida. 

GALBTfA,  in  mineralogy,  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masses  and  crystal- 
lized. It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion mountains,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  in  secondary  rocks,  especially  in  com- 
pact lime* tone.  It  constitutes  beds  and 
veins;  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
country :  in  England  it  is  verf  abundant ; 
and  it  is  also  widely  dispersed  over  tbe 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a  little  silver.  [See 
Lbad.1 

GALENIC,  in  medicine,  that  manner  of 
proceeding  in  medicine  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  which  that 

physician  introduced. Galenical  wudi- 

einea,  those  that  are  formed  by  the  easier 
preparations  of  vegetables ;  as  by  infusion, 
or  decoction,  or  by  combining  and  multi- 
plying ingredients ;  while  the  chemical,  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  are  those  produced 
by  extracting  the  more  intimate  and  re- 
mote virtues  by  means  of  Are  and  elaborate 
preparations,  aa  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, Ac. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  a  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
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•ecu,  od  plants  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 
bat  more  particularly  on  toe  oak, Gail- 
fly.  There  are  a  multitude  of  insect* 
which  form  these  excrescences,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  the  eynip*.  Like  others  of 
the  genus,  the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  ex- 
crescence is  thrown  out,  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it 
from  external  injury  until  it  has  attained 
its  full  sixe,  when  after  having  undergone 
metamorphoses,  -it  penetrates  the  sides  of 
the  excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the 
open  air. 

GALL'-BLADDER,  a  membrane  situated 
in  the  concave  side  of  the  liter,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  collect  the  bile,  first  secreted  in 
the  liter,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar produce  to  perfect  it  farther,  to  retain 
it  together  a  certain  time,  and  then  expel 
it. 

GALI/-8TONES,  calculous  concretions 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  in  their 
passage  through  the  ducts  into  the  duod- 
enum, before  they  are  evacuated. 

GALLEON',  vessels  of  war  formerly  used 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
more  recent  times,  those  vessels  were  ceil- 
ed galleon*,  in  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ported treasure  from  their  American  colo- 
nies. 

G  AL'LBRY,  in  architecture,  a  long,  nar- 
row room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length ;  by  which 
proportion  it  is  distinguished  from  a  oaloou. 
Corridors  sre  sometimes  also  called  galle- 
rie».— -Galleries  are  generally  decorated 
with  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco :  hence  a  large 
collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  in 
several  adjoining  rooms,  is  called  a  goiter*. 

Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk 

across  a  ditch  in  a  besieged  town,  made  of 
strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts.— —Gallery  (of  a 
mine),  a  narrow  passage,  or  branch  of  a 
mine  carried  on  underground  to  a  work  de- 
signed to  be  blown  up. Gallery  fin  a 

•kip),  a  balcony,  projecting  from  the  stern 
of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  large  merchant- 
man. 

GAL'LBY,  a  kind  of  low,  flat-built  ves- 
sel, furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.  An  open  boat  used  on  the 

Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  Ac— — 
The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war. 

The  war-galleys,  or  uovea  Ioms,  of  the 

Romans,  were  variously  named  from  their 

rows  or  banks  of  oars. Galley  elave,  a 

person  condemned  to  work  at  the  oar  on 
board  a  galley,  being  chained  to  the  deck. 

In  France,  the  galleyt  resemble  the 

kuUu  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  con- 
victs labour  and  are  confined. 

GALLIC  ACID,  iu  chemistry,  the  pe- 
culiar acid  extracted  from  gall-nuts.  It  is 
slightly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
inodorous,  crystalizing  in  white  silky  nee- 
dles, and  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alco- 


hol. Its  principal  constituents  are  carbon 
and  oxygen. — When  an  infusion  of  galls  is 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  produces  a  deep  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  a  very  long  time  in  subsiding.  It 
becomes  black  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and 
in  writing  ink,  this  precipitate  is  retained 
in  suspension  by  mucilage. 

G  ALU  CAN,  any  thine  belonging  to 
France :  thus  the  term  galucan  church  de- 
notes the  church  of  France,  or  the  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom. 

GALLICISM,  an  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
French  language,  introduced  in  speaking 
or  writing  another  language. 

GALLf  Nfi,  in  ornithology,  the  fifth  or- 
der of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  turkey,  par- 
tridge, grouse,  the  domestic  cock,  Ac 

GAl/LIOT,  a  small  galley  or  Dutch  ves- 
sel, carrying  a  main  and  misen-mast,  and 
a  large  galF-main-sail ;  built  very  slightly, 
and  designed  only  for  chase.  It  can  both 
sail  and  row,  and  has  sixteen  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  seamen  on  board  are  sol- 
diers, and  each  has  a  musket  by  him  on 
quitting  his  oar. 

GALLINACEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  Gallium. 

GAL'LON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  containing  four 
quarts. 

GALLOON',  a  narrow  thick  kind  of  fer- 
ret, or  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

GAL  LOP,  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse, 
which  is  made  by  springs  or  leaps ;  but  it 
may  also  be  a  moderate  pace,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rider. 

GALLOPA'DB,  in  the  manege,  a  side- 
long or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  Also  the 
term  for  a  sprightly  ana  active  kind  of 
dance. 

GAL'LT,  in  printing,  a  wooden  or  metal 
frame,  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
the  lines  out  of  his  cowtpoaing-etiem,  and  in 
which  he  ties  np  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

GALTANISM,  the  development  of  elec- 
trical phenomena  without  the  aid  of  fric- 
tion, and  in  which  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  between  certain  bodies.    It  derived 


us  name  from  Galvani,  a  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, who,  in  a  course  of  experimei 
animal  irritability,  observed  the  first  strik 


tents  on 


ing  phenomena  which  led  to  iu  discovery. 
It  occurred  in  the  following  manner : — One 
of  his  assistants  happened  to  bring  the  point 
of  his  scalpel  to  the  crural  nerves  of  a  skinned 
frog  lying  near  the  conductor,  upon  which 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  agiuted  with 
strong  convulsions.  After  this,  he  continued 
his  experimenu  in  various  ways,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  mere  agency  of  metallic 
substances,  provided  they  were  dissimilar 
metals,  would  produce  such  convulsions. 
This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  ex- 
•crimen  taliau  both  before  and  after  the 
ieath  of  M.  Galvani,  which  happened  in 
1796;  but  none  added  any  thing  materially 
to  his  discovery  except  M.  Volta,  who  re- 
peated the  experiments  of  the  former,  and 
found  that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  dif • 
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ferent  kind*  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  an  animal,  and  were  either  brought  into 
eontact  or  into  connexion  by  meant  of  a 
metallic  are,  convulsions  ensued  every  time, 
and  thai  Una  effect  was  strongest  when  the 
metala  were  sine  and  silver,  particularly 
when  several  pairs  of  metals  were  employed, 
having  nieces  of  moist  cloth  between  them. 
Thia  lea  him  to  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
battery,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
electricity,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
galvanic  battery,  or  voltaic  pile.  Several 
improvements  upon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
soon  made  by  other  philosophers ;  and  the 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  surpassing  any 
thing  before  known  in  the  history  of 
science. — Though  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  feeble  outline  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  galvanism  in  our  confined  limits, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  allude  to  the  princi- 
pal of  them.  We  begin  by  observing,  that 
the  simple  contact  of  difierent  conducting 
bodies  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
citement of  galvanic  electricity.  1.  The 
least  complicated  galvanic  arrangement  is 
termed  a  rimpU  gahamie  circle.  It  consists 
of  three  conductors ;  of  which  one,  at  least, 
must  be  solid,  the  second  fluid,  and  the 
third  may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  is 
possessed  but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often  sufficiently  obvious.  2.  Confound 
galvanic  eirciet,  or  galvanic  battcrie*,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arrangements 
which  compose  simple  circles.  Thus,  if 
slates  of  sine  and  of  silver,  and  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  of  the  same  sue  as  the  plates, 
and  moistened  with  water,  be  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  order  of  sine,  silver,  and 
cloth,  and  these,  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  we  have  the  voltaic  pile,  the  power  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  a  smart  shock ; 
which  shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
until  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  activity 
of  the  pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finally 
ceases  altogether.  But  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
generally  used,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank.  This  is  called  the  gal-' 
ranie  trough,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  put  in  action  than  the 
pile,  and,  as  it  contains  more  liquid,  can  be 
longer  continued  in  action,  and  is  more 
energetic.  For  ordinary  experiments,  a 
trough  containing  fifty  pairs  of  plates,  four 
inches  square,  is  sufficient.  In  those  cases 
where  a  greater  power  is  wanted,  it  may  be 
commanded  by  uniting  the  power  of  several 
such  troughs  through  the  union  of  the  sine 
end  of  one  trough  with  the  copper  end  of 
another,  by  a  metallic  slip  or  wire.  The 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  his  great 
discoveries,  is  composed  of  2000  pairs  of 
plates,  each  plate  having  thirty- two  square 
inches  of  surface.  But  various  improve- 
ments and  modifications  of  this  battery 
have  been  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  Mr. 
Children,  and  others.  The  size  of  the 
plates  composing  the  galvanic  series  have 
been  varied  from  one  or  two  inches  square 
to  that  of  a  great  number  of  feet.    The  bat- 


tery of  Mr.  Children  consisted  of  twenty 
pairs  of  copper  and  sine  plates,  each  plate 
being  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  eight  inches 

broad. Ckemieal  Etfect$  of   Oalvamitmu 

The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  the  ignition  and  fusion  of 
metals ;  the  facility  of  being  ignited,  in  the 
different  metala,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  power  of  conducting  heat. 
Hence  platina,  which  has  the  lowest  con- 
ducting power,  is  most  easily  ignited ;  and 
silver,  which  conducts  heat  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  metal,  is  ignited 
with  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  most  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted  cir- 
cuit. When  the  battery  is  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  the  charcoal  points  are  brought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is  produced. 
By  withdrawing  the  points  from  each 
other,  a  constant  discharge  takes  place, 
through  the  heated  air,  in  a  space  from  one 
to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a  most 
brilliant  arch  of  light,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  double  coiie. 
Platina  introduced  into  this  arch  melts  as 
wax  does  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  and  the 
light  equals  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  But 
the  most  important  chemical  effect  of  gal- 
vanism is  that  of  producing  decomposition. 
The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  When  two  gold  or  platina  wires 
are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  s 
battery,  and  their  free  extremities  are 
plunged  into  the  same  cup  of  water,  but 
without  touching  each  other,  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged  at  the  negative  wire,  and 
oxygen  at  the  positive  side.  By  collecting 
the  gases  in  separate  tubes  as  they  are 
formed,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  pure, 
and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  In 
decomposing  water  or  any  other  com- 
pound, the  same  constituent  principle  is 
always  disengaged  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery;  so  that  the  principles  which 
collect  around  each  pole  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy; inflammable  bodies,  alkalies,  and 
earths,  go  to  the  negative  side,  while  oxy- 
gen and  acids  go  more  to  the  positive  side. 
It  is  also  found,  that  not  only  are  the 
elements  of  a  compound  fluid  separated 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  wires 
in  distant  parts  of  the  containing  vessel, 
without  the  movement  of  these  elements 
being  perceptible,  but  that  the  elements 
may  even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of 
the  fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and 
connected  only  by  some  slight  link,  as  a 
few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus. 
Many  phenomena,  indeed,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, present  themselves  in  connexion 
with  these  interesting  experiments.  The 
elements  of  compound  bodies  are  actually 
conveyed,  by  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current,  through  solutions  of  substances, 
on  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
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would  have  exerted  an  immediate  and 
powerful  chemical  action,  without  any  inch 
effect  being  produced.  Acids,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  transmitted  from  one  cup,  con- 
nected  with  the  negative  pole,  to  another 
cup  on  the  opposite  or  positive  side, 
through  a  portion  of  fluid  in  an  interme- 
diate cup  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable 
coloured  infusions,  which  are  instantly  red- 
dened by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  without 
occasioning  the  slightest  change  of  colour. 
The  same  happens  also  with  alkalies.  Not 
only  liquids,  but  solid  substances,  are  de- 
composed bv  means  of  the  galvanic  energy, 
and  their  elements  transferred  to  the  op- 
posite wires.  And  such  is  the  force  of  this 
agent,  that  the  most  minute  portion  of  a 
substance  thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
wires  is  collected  around  it.  From  these 
researches,  then,  the  general  law  is  est*, 
blished,  that  when  compounds  are  placed 
in  the  galvanic  circuit,  their  elements  are 
separated  from  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  and,  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature,  are  collected,  —  some 
around  the  positive,  others  around  the  ne- 
gative pole;  but  whether  this  is  effected 
by  attractions,  repulsions,  or  by  both,  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  the  subject 
is  continually  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world,  and  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  galvanism  must  of  neces- 
sity become  more  and  more  completely  un- 
derstood.— (See  Elbctbicitt,  Maqbbt- 
ism,  and  Voltaic  Elbctbicitt.] 

GALVANOMETER,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  minute  quantities 
of  electricity,  or  the  operations  of  galvan- 
ism. 

GAMBOGE,  a gum-resin,  being  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  Garcinie  gam%bogia,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  Ac.  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a  dull  orange  colour,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a  slightlv  acrid  taste ;  and 
affords  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  much 
used  by  painters.  Its  medicinal  properties 
arc  violently  cathartic 

GAME,  all  sorts  ot  birds  and  beasts  that 

are  objects  of  the  chase. Gam*  Law*. 

In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  to  se- 
cure to  certain  privileged  classes  the  right 
of  hunting  and  shooting  wild  birds  and 
animals,  and  preventing  their  being  de- 
stroyed, or  sold  in  the  market;  and  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  so  fertile  a 
source  of  crime,  among  the  lower  orders,  as 
these  enactments.  The  game  laws  are  jus- 
tified upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts  of 
the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  unappro- 
priated chattels,  and  so  belong  to  the 
crown;  and,  accordingly,  that  it  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  any  subject  to 
grant  to  other  subjects  the  privilege  of 
killing  them.  Another  reason  which  has 
been  urged  in  favour  of  these  laws,  is  the 
preservation  of  game ;  but  this  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  destroying  game  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  fey  a  recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, for  licensing  the  «Je  of  game,  some 


of  the  principal  objections  to  the  game 
laws  have  been  obviated. 

GAMES,  in  antiquity,  were  public  di- 
versions, or  contests,  exhibited  on  certain 
occasions,  as  spectacles  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  people.  Such,  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian.  Isth- 
mian, and  Neuucan  games ;  and,  among  the 
Romans,  the  Apollinarian,  Ciroenaian,  Ca- 
pitoline,  &c.  The  Romans  had  three  sorts 
of  games,  vix.  sacred,  honorary,  and  ludi- 
crous. The  first  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  some  deity  or  hero;  the  second  were 
those  exhibited  by  private  persona,  to 
please  the  people ;  as  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators, the  scenic  games,  and  other  am- 
puitheatrical  sports.  The  ludicrous  games 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
games  of  exercise  and  hazard  among  us: 
such  were  the  ludm*  Trojanus,  teottrm,  Ac 
By  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was 
enacted,  that  tbe  public  games  should  be 
consecrated,  and  united  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  aa  a  part  thereof;  whence  it 
appears,  that  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  games, 
niade  up  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the 
whole,  of  the  external  worship  offered  by 
the  Romans  to  their  deities. 

GAM'UT,  or  GAM'MUT,  in  music,  the 
table  or  scale  of  notes  laid  down  by  Guido, 
and  marked  by  the  monosyllables  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la;  also  the  first  note  in  the 
scale. 

GANG,  in  seaman's  language,  a  select 
number  of  a  ship's  crew  appointed  on  any 
particular  service. 

GANG'LION,  in  surgery,  a  hard  mov- 
able tumour,  in  the  external  or  internal 
part  of  the  carpus,  upon  the  tendons  or  li- 
gaments in  that  part,  usually  unattended 
with  pain. In  anatomy,  a  small  circum- 
scribed tumour,  found  in  certaiu  parts  of 
tbe  nervous  system. 

GANGRENE,  in  medicine,  the  first 
stage  of  mortification,  before  the  life  of  the 
part  is  completely  extinct :  when  the  part 
is  completely  dead,  it  is  termed  tpkmcthu. 

GANGUE,  in  mining,  the  earthy,  stony, 
saline,  or  combustible  substance,  which 
contains  the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  min- 
gled with  it,  without  being  chemically  com- 
bined. 

GANG'WAT,  among  seamen,  the  name 
of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one  part 
of  a  ship  to  another;  but  it  is  especially 
applied  to  a  range  of  planks  laid  horizon- 
tally aloug  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side 
from  tbe  quarter-deck  to  tbe  forecastle ;  it 
is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stanchions, 

and  ropes,  rails,  or  netting. To  bring  up 

to  the  gangway,  is  to  punish  a  sailor  by 
seizing  and  there  flogging  him. 

GAN  NET,  in  ornithology,  the  Solan 
Goose,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Pelicanu*,  with 
a  straight  bill,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
palmatcd  feet.  These  fowls  frequent  the 
ules  of  Scotland  in  summer,  where  they 
feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish.  They  mi- 
grate to  the  southward  in  tbe  winter,  and 
appear  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  but  in  the 
breeding  season  tbey  are  found  in  immense 
numbers   in  the  Orkneys,    and   in    some 
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pasta  they  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inha- 
3  .  bitanta. 

GANTLET,  or  GAUNTLET,  •  Urge 

p~    -  kind  of  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers 

covered  with  amall  platea,  formerly  worn 

by  cavaliers,  armed  at  all   points. To 

throw  raw  Gantlet,  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
signifying  to  challenge  or  defy.  The  ex- 
pression derives  ita  origin  from  the  day*  of 
chivalry,  when  he  that  challenged  an  op- 
ponent in  the  lists  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  he  that  accepted  the  challenge  took  it 
up. 

GANTLOPE,  or  GANTLET,  in  military 
affairs,  an  old  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  re- 
ceived a  lash  from  every  man.  A  similar 
punishment  is  used  on  board  of  ships ;  but 
it  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  calculated  to  excite  general  antipa- 
thy amongthe  seamen. 

GARNET,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone  of  great  beauty,  usually  occurring  in 
crystals  more  or  less  regular,  and  having 
Bomerous  sides.  Its  predominating  forma 
are  rhomboidal,  dodecahedron,  and  the 
trapesohedron ;  its  prevailing  colour  is  red 
of  various  shades,  but  often  brown,  and 
sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black.  Pre- 
cious Garnet  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
are  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Pine 
specimens  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Bra- 
zil, Ac.  The  term  oriental  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  this  variety,  indicates  not  a  lo- 
cality, but  merely  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Garnets  are  usually  disseminated, 
and  occur  in  all  the  primitive  strata  from 
gneiss  to  clay  slate.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many garnets  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
used  as  fluxes  to  iron  ores ;  in  others,  the 
garnet  gravel  is  washed,  pounded,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  emery.  The  se- 
veral varieties  have  the  names  of  the  prt- 
riant  or  oriental,  the  pfrope,  the  topaxoUtt, 
the  nulanite,  the  oromlar,  the  pyreneite, 
and  the  eolopkonite. 

GAOL  DELIVERY,  a  term  in  law  for 
the  clearing  of  a  prison  by  a  judicial  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  or  the  prisoners ; 
also  a  commission  from  the  king  to  deliver 
or  clear  the  gaols. 

GARDENING,  that  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, whether  for  profit  or  pleasure; 
and  directs  us  how  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
aa  well  as  now  to  treat  the  plants,  during 
their  various  stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
repay  our  care  by  the  produce  they  yield 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  The  general 
disposition  of  a  garden,  and  of  its  parts, 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different 
situations  of  the  ground,  to  humour  its  in- 
equalities, to  proportion  the  number  and 
sorts  ot  trees  and  shrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no 
objects  that  may  become  ornamental.  We 
read  of  the  "hanging  gardens"  and  era- 
boweredgrottoes  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
Pliny's  Tuscan  villa,  durintr  the  luxurious 
era  of  Roman  greatness:  out  it  is  clear, 


that  whatever  the  art  of  gardening  had 
produced  among  them,  was,  with  every 
other  trace  of  refinement,  swept  away  by 
the  barbarians  who  devastated  Italy.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  symmetrical  gardens ;  yet,  though  they 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have 
exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the  scien- 
tific gardener.  At  a  later  period  a  new 
taste  in  gardening  prevailed,  which  had  its 
origin  in  France.  Regularity  was  carried 
to  excess ;  clipped  hedges,  alleys  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  flower-beds  tortured  into 
fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut  into  the  form  of 
pyramids,  birds,  animals,  Ac.  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  The  Dutch  imitated  the 
French,  and  the  English  soon  after  adopted 
the  unnatural  fashion ;  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  remembered,  the  English  were  the  first 
who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this  style,  and 
the  first  to  abolish  it.  But  in  reforming 
this  petty,  cramped,  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter, we  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  for 
every  appearance  of  regularity  was  rejected 
as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
gardening  altogether.  The  true  style  of 
gardening  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
A  gardener  ought  to  study  nature,  to  learn 
from  her  the  principles  and  elements  of 
beauty,  as  the  painter  is  obliged  to  do ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden, 

that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art. In  Mr. 

Repton's  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  lately  edited 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  are  the  following  pertinent 
observations  relative  to  the  improved  taste 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  residences  and  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Having  spoken 
of  the  quadrangular  courts,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  &c.  which  formerly  met  the 
view,  and  were  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he 
says,  "It  is  now  acknowledged  that  gloom 
is  not  necessary  to  magnificence,  that  li- 
berty is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  ornament ;  for  though  such  things  as 
are  useful  may  occasionally  be  ornamental, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  al- 
ways be  useful ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
those  productions  of  the  polite  arts  which 
are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  original  uses.  This  is  confessedly  the 
case  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
(except  in  that  inferior  branch  of  each 
which  relates  to  portraits),  for  whatever 
might  be  the  original  uses  of  pictures  or 
statues,  they  are  now  only  considered  as 
ornaments,  which,  by  their  number  and  ex- 
cellence, distinguish  the  taste,  the  wealth, 
and  dignity  of  their  possessors.  To  use 
these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only, 
might  be  prudent  in  those  countries  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  display  any  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  grandeur;  but  rank 
and  affluence  are  not  crimes  in  England ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  a  marked 
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difference  in  the  style,  the  equipage,  and 
the  mansions  of  wealthy  individuals;  and 
this  difference  meat  also  be  extended  to 
the  groands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mansions,  since  congruity  of  style  and 
unity  of  character  are  amongst  the  first 
principles  of  good  taste." 

GAB- PISH,  or  Sba-Nebblb,  1b  ichthy- 
ology, a  long,  slender  fish,  with  a  fiat  head, 
projecting  forward  into  a  very'  long,  sharp 
snout.  The  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
silvery  colour,  the  back  is  green,  and  the 
lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
upper.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
English  eoaat  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  whose  taste  it  resembles. 

GAR'LIC,  a  plant  of  the  genus  JUiutn, 
having  a  bulbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats.  It 
has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but 
is  much  used  for  food. 

GARTER  (Oedbb  or  tbb?,  a  military 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  where  he  caused  tweuty-six  knights, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs.  It  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  perfected  by  Ed- 
ward III,  aad  to  have  received  some  alter- 
ations, which  were  afterwards  laid  aside, 
from  Edward  VI.;  but  the  number  of 
knights  remained  as  at  first  established, 
till  the  year  1786.  when  it  was  increased  to 
thirty-two.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
bat  upon  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
habit  and  ensigns  of  this  order  are  the 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  the  image  of  Saint  George, 
called  the  George ;  and  the  motto  is  Uotu 
mtit  qui  m/  «  a****,  or  "  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  hereof."  A  vulgar  story  (says 
Hume)  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a  court  ball, 
Edward  the  Third's  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  accident ;  upon  which 
he  called  out  Honi  sett  qui  mal  g  pent. 

GA8,  a  general  term  employed  in  che- 
mistry to  express  all  permanently  elastic 
aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  chemical 
experiments,  or  evolved  in  natural  pro- 
cesses; but  it  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water, 
ether,  Ac,  on  the  application  of  heat,  be- 
cause they  are  readily  condensed  into  their 
respective  fluids  again,  by  a  certain  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  whereas  the  gases  re- 
tain their  elasticity  in  every  venation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Every  gas,  in  fact,  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric ;  and  each  has  its  distin- 

K'shing  characters  constituting  its  base, 
ch  kind  of  gsa  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
and  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
though they  are  all  several  hundred  times 
lighter  than  water.  They  possess  many 
extraordinary  properties,  and  play  an  im- 


portant part  in  almost  all  chemical,  and  in 
many  natural  phenomena;  on  which  ac- 
count we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable :— 1.  If  a  quantity  of  com- 
mon atmospheric  air  is  enclosed  in  an  in- 
verted glass  over  mercury,  and  burning 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it,  and  its 
introduction  repeated  till  it  ceases  to  burn, 
it  is  found,  upon  measurement,  that  the 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  dimi- 
nished twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred, 
while  seventy-nine  remain;  and  this  resi- 
due will  not  support  combustion,  or  main- 
tain animal  life,  for  fire  goes  out,  and  ani- 
mals are  suffocated  by  being  placed  in  it. 
These  twenty-one  parts  consist  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  air  or  gas,  formerly  termed 
vital  air,  but  since  named  oeggen,  from  its 
being  found  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  au  acids  then  known.  The  remaining 
seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another  pe- 
culiar gas,  called  ante,  or  nitrogen  gas. 
Now  if  a  half-extinguished  taper  is  intro- 
duced into  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  biases  up  at 
once ;  a  red-hot  wire  will  burn  in  it  with 
brilliant  scintillations,  and  burning  phos- 
phorus immersed  in  it  throws  out  a  light 
as  dasxhng  as  the  sun  itself.  2.  Ant*,  or 
mtraaem  gat  has  no  properties  by  means  of 
which  its  action  can  be  subjected  to  actual 
inspection ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant, from  the  combinations  which  it  forma. 
8ome  of  these  are  aqua-fortis,  nitrous  acid, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous  acid 
gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilarating  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  compounds  of  asote 
with  oxygen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular substances  in  nature.  8.  Hydrogen 
gat  is  inflammable,  of  an  offensive  odour, 
and  is  a  constituent  part  of  water.  When 
pure,  it  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  therefore  used  for  filling 
balloons.  1 1  retains  its  gaseous  form  when 
combined  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 4.  When  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  gas  does  not  appear  to  dimi- 
nish in  quantity,  but  it  presents  a  set  of 
entirety  new  properties,  and  is  found  to  be 
changed  Into  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  so 
much  heavier  than  common  air,  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  From  this  property, 
it  also  sinks  always  to  the  lowest  place  to 
which  it  has  access,  and  is  thus  found  at 
the  bottom  of  caves,  drains,  wells,  Ac,  so 
often  proving  fatal  to  life.  It  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  grateful  pungency ;  in 
which  form  it  constitutes  the  mineral  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops.  Thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  does  the  same  gas  afford 
a  fatal  poison,  and  a  luxurious  refresh- 
ment. 6.  Chlorine,  a  disinfecting  and 
bleaching  gas,  is  procured  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  which 
contain  it,  and  is  highly  valuable  from  its 
contributions  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  luxury  of  man.— Having  thus  briefly 
described  the  leading  properties  and  effects 
of  different  gases,  we  will  here  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  solidification  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
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consisting  of  b  retort  and  a  receiver,  con* 
Btnurted  by  M.  Thiloner,  of  Pari*,  and 
lately  elucidated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  io  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Royal  Institution.  It  ia 
known,  that  by  subjecting  gases  to  great 
pressure,  their  elasticity  is  so  far  counter- 
acted, that  they  become  liquid,  ethereal, 
and  volatile.  The  common  process  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
atmospheres.  For  instance,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  together  in 
a  perfectly  close  vessel,  generate  carbonic 
actd  gas,  which  soon  nils  the  vessel ;  and 
more  and  more,  until  by  the  reaction  of  the 
force  to  escape  upon  its  own  particles,  by 
condensation,  the  gas  becomes  liquid.  M. 
Thilorier's  apparatus  is  constructed  upon 
this  principle,  with  materials  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  more  than 
ninety  atmospheres.  Many  successful  pro- 
cesses hare  been  made  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  in  several  of  them  a  white 
powder  had  been  observed;  which,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  pass  away  almost  un- 
heeded, until  Thilorier  contrived  to  collect 
the  snow-like  substance,  which  be  tested, 
and  pronounced  to  be  solid  carbonic  acid. 
The  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  highly  volatile, 
and  therefore,  by  the  rapid  expansion  and 
evaporation  consequent  upon  its  issue  from 
the  receiver,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
intense  degree  of  cold, — even  189°  below 
the  freexing  point  of  water.  This  frosen 
substance,  cold  as  it  is,  may  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  impunity,  or  retained  in  glass  in 
the  open  air  for  a  considerable  time ;  be- 
cause it  immediately  becomes  surrounded 
with  its  own  vapour,  and  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  substance  upon  which  it  appa- 
rently rests.  In  order,  then,  to  use  it  as  a 
cooling  agent,  two  bodies,  of  widely  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  are  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  a  third,  which  must  be  a  good 
conductor  of  heat:  and  for  this  purpose 
ether  is  employed,  because  it  will  bear  the 
contact,  and  still  retain  its  liquid  state. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  so  cold  as  solid ' 
carbonic  acid,  vet  if  one's  finger  were 
placed  into  carbonic  acid  thus  dissolved, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  melted  metal.  We  see,  among 
the  scientific  notices  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
tette  and  Athenieuiu,  that  Mr.  Addams  has 
exhibited  to  the  British  Association  two 
instruments  (extensive  and  ingenious  im- 
provements upon  Thilorier's  apparatus), 
for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  and  solidify- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas.  One  consists  of 
brass,  and  the  other  of  iron,  with  the  power 
of  resisting  a  pressure  on  their  inward  sur- 
face of  300  atmospheres,  or  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  He  also  asserted  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  as  an 
agent  of  motion — a  substitute  for  steam- 
not  directly,  as  has  already  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  means 
to  circulate  and  reciprocate  other  fluids. 

GAS-LIGHT,  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  earburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  applied  to  the  illumination  of  build- 
ings and  streets.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Clajton,  about  the  year  1735,  first  gave  this 


a  trial,  with  the  view  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion; though  its  application  to  economical 
purposes  was  unaccountably  neglected  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  length,  Mr.  W.  Mur- 
doch, in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boulton,  of  the  8obo  Foundry,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  judicious  experiments  on 
the  extrication  of  gas  from  the  ignited 
coal ;  and,  in  1798,  he  erected  a  gas  appa- 
ratus on  a  large  scale,  at  the  foundry ;  thus 
succeeding  in  establishing  one  of  the  most 
capital  improvements  which  the  arts  of 
life  have  ever  derived  from  philosophical 
research  and  sagacity.  In  1803  Mr.  Win- 
sor  exhibited  gas  illuminations  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, London ;  and,  after  presenting  to 
the  public  a  very  flattering  scheme  for  in- 
stituting a  "  national  light  and  heat  com- 
pany," the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  raised  from 
a  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  lighting  the  streets  of  cities  was 
proved  by  his  lighting  Pall-Mali.  Since 
that  time  gas  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  every  succeeding  year,  till  at 
length  almost  all  factories,  and  even  the 
smaller  towns,  are  lighted  by  it.  8o  great, 
indeed,  were  the  advantages  which  the 
public  derived  from  this  brilliant  light,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  from  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  experiments  in  Pali-Mall,  there  were 
four  great  gas  companies  established  in 
the  metropolis,  having  in  all  47  gasometers 
at  work,  capable  of  containing  917,940  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  131ft  retorts, 
which  generated  per  annum  upwards  of 
397,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  by  which 
61,203  private  lamps,  and  7268  public  or 
atreet  lamps  were  lighted ;  for  which  pur- 
pose 50,000  tons  of  coal  were  annually  con- 
sumed !  Since  that  period  a  prodigious 
increase  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  five 
years,  via.  from  182*.  to  1827.  the  above- 
mentioned  quantity  was  nearly  doubled; 
and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years,  it  again 
doubled  itself.  According  to  the  "  general 
summary"  which  Dr.  Ure  has  given  ua, 
there  are,  for  lighting  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs with  gas — 18  public  gas  works;  12 
public  gas  companies;  2,81)0,000/.  capital 
employed  in  works,  pipes,  tanks,  gas-hold- 
ers, and  apparatus ;  450,000/.  yearly  revenue 
derived ;  180,000  tons  of  coals  used  in  the 
year  for  making  gas ;  1,460,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made  in  the  year;  134,300  pri- 
vate burners  supplied  to  about  40,000  con- 
sumers; 30,400  public  or  street  ditto;  380 
lamp-lighters  employed;  176  gas-holders, 
several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of 
storing  5,500,000  cubic  feet ;  890  tons  of 
coals  used  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest 
day  in  24  hours;  7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
used  in  the  longest  night;  and  about  2500 
persons  employed  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture. The  fol- 
lowing is  a  slight  account  of  the  process 
by  which  this  beautiful  light  is  generated. 
The  best  substances  for  furnishing  a  gas 
rich  in  luminiferous  materials  are  pitcoal, 
especially  the  cannel  coal,  resin,  oil,  fata  of 
all  kinds,  tar,  &c.  The  first  operation  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  coal  by  heat, 
which  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  coal, 
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enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  called  a  re- 
tort, to  the  action  of  a  fnrnace.  Before 
the  retort  becomes  red-hot,  steam  issues 
along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  When 
the  retort  begins  to  redden,  tar  distils  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  some  combus- 
tible gas,  of  which  hydrogen  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  gas  forms  a  part.  When  the 
retort  has  come  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
heat,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is  most 
active.  By  degrees  the  gaseous  production 
diminishes,  and  eventually  ceases  entire- 
ly, although  the  heat  be  increased.  In 
the  retort  a  quantity  of  carbonised  coal 
or  coke  remains,  while  tar  i*  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  covered  with  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  combined  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acids,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
light  gas  from  coals,  the  distillation  should 
commence  with  a  retort  previously  heated 
to  a  cherry-red,  which  neat  should  be 
steadily  continued  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, from  live  to  eight  hours ;  but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  stopped  some  time  before 
gas  ceases  to  come  over;  lest  gases  with  fee- 
ble illuminating  power  should  impoverish 
the  contents  of  the  gasometer.  Coal  gas, 
as  it  issues  from  the  retort,  cannot  be  di- 
rectly employed  for  illumination,  in  conse- 
quence of  iu  containing  vapours  of  tar  and 
coal  oil,  sulphuretted  nvdrogen,  carbonic 
oxyde,  tec.  It  is  therefore  received  in  a 
gasometer,  that  it  may  experience  uniform 
pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly  into 
the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  steady  discharge  of  gas,  and  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  in  the  Burners.  The  appa- 
ratus for  purifying  the  gas  is  constructed 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  various  pipes,  coolers 
containing  water,  and  sieves  of  wire-cloth, 
on  which  layers  of  dry  pulverised  quick- 
lime are  laid,  and  through  which  the  gas 
passes.  This  purifying  process  is  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  of  separating  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 

Si,  the  presence  of  either  of  which  is  highly 
rimental  to  its  illuminating  power. 

Oil  0—  contains  no  mixture  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  requires  no  other  purifi- 
cation than  passing  through  a  refrigerator ; 
and  as  less  of  it  U  required  for  any  given 
quantity  of  light,  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  com- 
bustion. It  is,  however,  cousiderablv  more 
expensive  than  the  gas  from  coal ;  although 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  for  a  manufactory 
upon  a  large  scale  is  less,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  sise  of  the  necessary  pipes  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commonest  whale  oil,  or  even 
pilchard-dregs,  quite  unfit  for  burning  in 
the  usual  way,  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
gas.  A  gallon  of  whale  oil  affords  about  90 
cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  0.900;  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a  cubical 
foot  and  a  half  per  hour.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  process  of  its  ma- 
nufacture; for  although  its  illuminating 
power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  16  to  10,  and 
its  formation  more  simple  than  that  of  coal. 


St  it  la  much  more  expensive,  and  baa  a 
r  greater  tendency  to  explode  when  ig- 
nited in  combination  with  common  ear— 
both  of  which  are  serious  objections  to  its 
use.  It  was,  however,  made  by  the  Porta- 
ble Gas  Company,  because  they  were  en- 
abled to  compress  the  gaseous  matter  ob- 
tained from  oil  to  about  l-30th  of  its  vo- 
lume; hence  its  portability.— Xesia  §a» 
has  also  its  advantages,  which  Mr.  Brande 
thus  describes : — M  The  sources  of  supply 
are  as  inexhaustible,  and  more  generally 
distributed,  than  those  of  the  coal ;  and  the 
forests  of  America,  Prance,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  yield  the  turpentine  in  quantities  only 
limited  by  the  demand.  Many  large  towns 
in  this  country,  in  America,  Prance,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  have  already 
adopted  the  use  of  this  gas.  The  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
comparatively  small  capital  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  works,  will  also  give  it  the 
preference  in  the  creation  of  new  establish- 
ments." For  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Daniell, 
the  distinguished  meteorologist  t  his  mode 
of  treating  the  rosin  is,  to  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat  about  8  lbs,  in  a  gallon  of  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  plentifully  formed  during 
the  composition  of  oil  for  making  gas,  or  of 
rosin  itself.  This  solution  was  allowed  to 
trickle  into  the  heated  retort  half  filled 
with  coke:  thus,  from  1000  to  1900  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  obtained  from  1  cwt  of  rosin, 
and  rather  more  than  the  original  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  is  condensed,  which  is  again 
employed  for  the  solution.— With  regard  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  different  modes 
of  illumination,  it  appears  that— one  pound 
of  tallow  will  last  40  hours  in  six  mould 
candles  burned  in  •accession,  and  costs 
Jkf. ;  a  gallon  of  oil,  capable  of  affording  the 
light  of  fifteen  candles,  for  40  hours,  costs 
as.,  or  half  the  price  of  mould  candles ;  the 
cost  of  wax  is  about  3  ^  times  that  of  tallow; 
and  coal  gas,  as  sold  at  9a.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  will  be  one-sixth  the  price  of  mould 
candles — £00  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  giv- 
ing a  light  equal  to  the  above  candle  for  an 

GA80MBTER.  a  hollow  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, usually  made  of  cast  metal  plates,  open 
st  one  end,  and  placed  upon  iu  open  end 
in  a  cistern  of  water  rather  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  itself.  It  serves  not  merely  as 
a  magasine  for  receiving  the  gas  when  it  is 

Eurified,  and  keeping  it  in  store  for  use, 
ut  also  for  communicating  to  the  gas  in 
the  act  of  burning  such  an  uniform  pres- 
sure as  may  secure  a  steady  unflickering 
flame.  Its  sise  should  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  consumed  in  a 
certain  time ;  and,  it  should  be  strengthened 

interiorly  with  cross  iron  rods. Before 

the  gas  is  consumed,  it  is  frequently  passed 
through  an  instrument  called  a  wteUr,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  n  amber  of  cubic  feet 
which  are  used  in  a  given  time,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  sort  of  evolving  drum,  index-plates,  Ac, 
and  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a  certain 
height  through  an  orifice  in  the  aide  of  the 
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tween  a  farthing  and  a  halfpenny  in  Eng- 
land, which  waa  the  price  or  the  first  newt- 
paper,  and  hence  the  name.  The  Ant 
gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1866.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  London,  the  title  waa  changed  to  the 
London  Gazette.  It  is  now  the  official  news- 
paper, and  ir  published  on  Tuesdays  and 

GAZETTEER',  a  topographical  work, 
alphabetically  arranged,  containing  a  brief 
description  of  empires,  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  and  rivers.  It  may  either  include 
the  whole  world,  or  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  Btepben  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

GAZO'NS,  in  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth,  covered  with  grass,  and  jut  in  form 
of  a  wedge,  to  line  the  outside*  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets,  Ac. 

GBH'LENITB,  a  recently  discovered 
mineral,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  idocrase. 

GEL'ATIN,  or  GEL'ATINE,  a  concrete 
animal  substance,  or  jelly,  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  the  soft  and  solid  parts ; 
as  the  muscles,  cartilages,  bones,  tendons, 
&c.  Of  this  substance,  glue  and  isinglsss 
are  examples.  Alcohol  and  tannin  precipi- 
tate gelatine  from  its  solution ;  the  former 
by  abstracting  the  water,  the  latter  by 
combining  with  the  substance  itself  into  an 
insoluble  compound.  Gelatine  is  capable 
of  assuming  an  elastic  or  tremulous  con- 
sistence when  cooled,  and  liquifying  again 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

GEL  ATI  NATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
converting  or  being  turned  into  gelatine,  or 

a  substance  resembling  jelly. The  verbs 

gelatinate  and  gelatinise,  and  the  adjective 
gelotinoue,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
chemical  and  medical  writings. 

GELDER-ROSE.  in  botany,  a  species  of 
Viburnum  ;  also  a  species  of  Spirma. 

GEM,  or  GEMMA,  in  botany,  the  bud 
or  compendium  of  a  plant,  covered  with 
scales  to  protect  the  rudiments  from  the 
cold  of  winter  or  other  injuries.  It  is  also 
called  the  hybernacle  or  winter  quarters  of 
a  plant. 

GEL08COPT,  a  kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  laughter;  or  a  method  of 
knowing  the  qualities  and  character  of  a 
person,  acquired  from  the  consideration  of 
his  laucbter. 

GEMS,  the  name  given  to  preeioiu  etonei 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  such  as  by 
their  colour,  brilliancy,  polish,  purity,  and 
rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of  decora- 
tion. Gems  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  are  esteemed  not 
merely  for  their  beauty,  but  as  comprising 
the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk. 
Gems  are  remarkable  for  their  hardness 
and  interna]  lustre.  Under  this  name  are 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  beryl,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz.  , 
chrysolite,  &c.  To  these  have  been  added  [ 
rock  cry  stals,  the  finer  flints  of  pebbles,  the 


cat* s  eye,  theoculus  muadi,  the  chalcedony, 
the  moon-stones,  the  onyx,  the  cornelian, 
the  sardonyx,  agate,  Ac  Of  most  of  these 
species  there  are  some  of  an  inferior  class 
and  beauty :  these  are  commonly  called  by 
Jewellers  occidental  ttonet.  Tber  are  most- 
ly the  produce  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
mines  or  stone  quarries;  and  are  so  named 
in  opposition  to  those  of  a  higher  class, 
which  are  always  accounted  orient*!,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  produced  in  the  East. 
Gem-engraving,  or  Gem-ocnlphtre,  call- 
ed also  litkoglyptiee,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting designs  upon  precious  stones,  either 
in  raised  work,  as  cameo*,  or  by  figures  cut 
below  the  surface,  as  intaglios.  This  art  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  prac- 
tised by  the  Babylonians.  8ome  think  the 
art  originated  in  India;  but  wherever  it 
originated,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  in 
high  esteem.  The  merit  of  cameos  and  in- 
taglios depends  on  their  erudition,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  the  goodness  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  beauty  of  their  polish.  The 
antique  Greek  gems  are  the  most  highly 
prized ;  and,  next  to  them,  the  Roman  ones 

of  the  times  of  the  higher  empire. Arti- 

Jlcial  Genu.  In  order  to  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive power  of  native  gems,  a  basis, 
called  a  paate,  is  made  from  the  finest  flint 
glass,  composed  of  selected  materials,  com- 
bined in  different  proportions,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  mixed  with  metallic  oxydes  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  colour. The  imi- 
tation of  antique  genu  consists  in  a  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  and  figures  of 
antique  gems,  with  their  engravings,   in 

S'ass,  of  the  colour  of  the  original  gems, 
rest  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation,  to 
take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a  very 
fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon  this  a 
piece  of  proper  glass,  softened  or  half- 
melted  at  the  tire,  to  that  the  figures  of  the 
impression  made  in  the  earth  may  be 
nicely  and  perfectly  expressed  upon  the 
glass. 

GEMAR'A,  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  laws. 

GEMINI,  in  astronomy,  the  Twins,  a 
constellation  or  sign  of  ihe  iodise,  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  Britan- 
nic catalogue  it  contains  85  stars. 

GEMMATION,  in  botany,  the  state, 
form,  or  construction  of  the  bud  of  plants, 
of  the  leaves,  stipules,  and  petioles, 

GEMO'NLB  8CA'L.«,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  place  for  executing  criminals,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aventine  mount,  or  tenth  re- 
gion of  the  city. 

GENDARMES,  or  GENS  D'ARME9, 
in  the  history  of  France,  an  appellation 

fiven  to  a  select  body  of  troops,  who  were 
estined  to  watch  over  the  interior  public 
safety,  and  consequently  much  employed 
by  the  police.  They  were  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  succeeding  the  ancient  gen- 
darmes, who  were  completely  clothed  in 
armour,  and  commanded  by  captain -lieu- 
tenants, the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
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blood  being  their  captains.  At  the  revolu- 
tion this  body  was  broken  up,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  a  corps  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  protection  of  the  meets. 
August  16th,  1830,  a  royal  ordinance  abo- 
lished the  peas  tarme;  and  established 
a  new  body  called  the  municipal  guard  of 
Paris,  to  consist  of  1443  men,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  prefect  of  police. 

GEN'DER,  in  grammar,  a  distinction  in 
nouns  to  mark  the  sexes;  genders  are 
either  masculine,  for  the  male  sex;  femi- 
nine, for  the  female  sex;  or  neuter,  for 
those  which  are  of  neither  sex-  The  En- 
glish language  has  very  few  terminations 
by  which  the  genders  are  distinguished, 
such  as  eswar  and  counter,  but  generally 
supplies  distinct  words ;  as  bog,  girl ; 
whereas,  in  the  Latin  and  French,  the  ter- 
minations alwsys  mark  the  distinction,  as 
bonne  eqnne,  a  good  horse;  bona  eona,  a 
good  mare;  urn  bon  citopen,  a  good  citizen ; 
nne  bonne  eitogenne,  a  good  female  citizen. 

GENEALOGY,  a  history  of  the  descent 
of  a  person  or  family  from  a  series  of  ances- 
tors. In  various  chapters  and  military  or- 
ders, it  is  required  that  tbe  candidates  pro- 
duce their  genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are 

noble  by  so  many  descents. The  Jews 

were  anxious  to  preserve  their  genealogies 
entire  and  uninterrupted ;  and  this  care  on 
their  part  affords  an  argument  of  consider- 
able importance  with  respect  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  that  pertain 
to  the  Messiah :  accordingly,  in  their  sacred 
writings,  we  find  genealogies  carried  on  for 
above  3600  years. 

GENERAL,  the  highest  rank  in  the 
British  army,  in  which  they  are  successively 
Major- generals.  Lieutenant-generals,  and 
Generals,  according  to  seniority,  when  pro- 
motions are  made.  The  chief  commander 
of  an  army  is  often  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  generaUin-ckief. A  particu- 
lar beat  of  drum  which  in  the  morning 
gives  no  tic ;  to  the  infantry  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  is  also  called  the  general. 

GENERALIS'SIMO,  the  supreme  gene- 
ral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

GEN'ERAL  IS^UE,  in  law,  that  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration 
or  indictment,  without  offering  any  special 
matter  by  which  to  evade  it.  This  is  the 
ordinary  plea  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in 
all  criminal  cases.  It  puts  everything  in 
issue,  that  is,  denies  everything,  and  re- 
quires the  party  to  prove  all  that  he  has 
stated.  In  many  cases,  for  the  protection 
of  justices,  constables,  excise  officers,  &c, 
they  are,  by  act  of  parliament,  enabled  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  for  their  justification,  under  the  act, 
in  evidence. 

GEN'ERALIZE,  to  extend  from  par- 
ticulars or  species  to  genera,  or  to  whole 
kinds  or  classes.  Ex :  Copernicus  genera- 
lised the  celestial  motions,  by  merely  re- 
ferring them  to  the  moon's  motion.  Newton 
generalized  them  still  more,  by  referring 
this  last  to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through 
the  air. 


GENERATING  LINE  (or  Fionas),  in 
geometry,  is  that  by  which  its  motion  pro- 
duces  any  other  plane  or  solid  figure.  Thus, 
a  right  line  moved  anyway  parallel  to  itself, 
generates  a  parallelogram ;  round  a  point  in 
the  same  plane,  with  one  end  fastened  in 
that  point,  it  generates  a  circle.  One  en- 
tire revolution  of  a  circle,  in  the  same  plane, 
generates  the  cycloid;  and  tbe  revolution 
of  a  semi-circle  round  its  diameter,  gene- 


rates a  sphere,  Ac. 
GENERATION,  in 


the  act 


of  procreating  and  producing  a  thing  which 
before  was  not ;  or,  according  to  the  school- 
men, it  is  the  total  change  or  conversion  of 
one  body  into  a  new  one,  which  retains  no 
marks  of  its  former  state.  Thus,  we  say, 
fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
where  before  there  was  only  wood,  or  other 
fuel :  and  a  chick  is  said  to  be  generated, 
when  we  perceive  it  where  before  there  was 

GENERATOR,  in  music,  the  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  lowest  C  for  tbe  treble  of 
the  pianoforte,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or 
G  in  alt.,  and  with  its  seventeenth  above, 
or  E  in  alt.  Hence  C  is  called  their  gene- 
rator, the  G  and  E  its  products  or  har- 
monics. 

GENERlC.orGENERlCAL,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind.  It  is  a  word 
used  to  signify  all  species  of  natural  bodies, 
which  agree  in  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters,  and  therefore  all  of  the  same 
family  or  kind;  so  that  the  word  used  as  the 
generic  name,  equally  expresses  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  other  words  expressive 
of  tbe  peculiar  qualities  of  figures  of  each  are 
added,  in  order  to  denote  them  singly,  and 
make  up  what  is  called  the  epeeijle  name. 
Thus  the  word  rota,  or  rose,  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  whole  series  of  flowers  of  that 
kind,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  specific 
names  of  the  red  rose,  the  white  rose,  the 
moss  rose,  Ac.  Thus  also  we  see,  Canie  is 
the  generic  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kind ; 
Felie,  of  the  cat  kind;  Cervut,  of  the  deer 
kind.  Ac. 

GENESI8,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Genesis,  from  its  beginning 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  history  of  23GV  years,  and 
besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  or  the  original  innocence 
and  fall  of  man  ;  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind ;  the  general  defectum  and  corruption 
of  the  world ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration 
and  re-peopling  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  patriarchs  down  to  the  death 
of Joseph. 

GENET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet-cat  in  its  musk  smell. 
Also,  a  small  sized,  well-proportioned  Spa- 
nish horse. 

GENETH'LIACS,  the  pretended  science 
of  calculating  nativities ;  an  astrological 
mystery. 

GENIC'ULATED,  in  botany,  knee  joint- 
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i  epithet  app 
or  awn,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the 
joint*. 

GENIOGLOffSI,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of 
muacles  with  which  the  tongue  is  thrown 
oat. 

GENISTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant i 
in  the  Linnatan  system,  class  17  Diadelpkia, 
order  4  Deeandria,  The  species  are  shrubs. 

GENITIVE  CASE,  the  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  pos- 
session :  it  is  marked  in  English  by  s  with 
an  apostrophe,  thus  ('s). 

GB'NIUS,  an  aptitude  for  a  particular 

{ursuit,  founded  on  some  stimulus  in  youth, 
t  which  the  mind  and  faculties  are  direct- 
ed  to  excellence.  It  combines  opposite  in- 
tellectual qualities;  the  deepest  penetra- 
tion with  the  liveliest  fancy ;  the  neatest 
quickness  with  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. To  what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form ; 
or  it  invents  new ;  and  its  own  productions 
are  altogether  original.  We  estimate  it 
higher  than  talent,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  which  in  the  capacity  for 
originating  in  extent  and  energy  u  inferior 
to  genine.  Where  ordinary  powers  advance 
by  slow  degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid 
wings.  But  genius  does  not  assume  its 
distinctive  character  in  every  exercise  of 
its  powers.  A  gifted  poet,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  an  ingenious  philosopher, 
nor  does  the  statesman's  genius  include 
that  of  the  soldier.  We  distinguish  this 
genius,  therefore,  into  various  kinds,  as  po- 
etical, musical,  mathematical,  military, 
4c. ;  thus,  for  example,  Hilton  possessed  a 
genius  for  poetry,  Mozart  for  music,  New- 
ton for  mathematics,  Ac.  Yet,  although 
the  union  of  great  excellence  in  different 
walks  of  art  and  scinnce  is  bat  rarely 
found  in  one  man,  some,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  was  equallv  celebrated  as  a  sta- 
tuary, architect,  ana  painter,  are  found 
possessing  genius  of  a  most  comprehensive 

character. By  the   ancients    the  word 

genitu  was  used 'in  an  absurd  or  figurative 
sense,  to  express  a  supposed  invisible  spi- 
rit which  directs  a  course  of  events.  There 
were  both  good  and  bad  genii.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  every  person 
had  his  own  genius,  that  is,  a  spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  ac- 
companied him  during  the  course  of  it,  and 
again  conducted  him  out  of  it  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  This  belief  was  no  doubt  a 
consequence  of  their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit 
pervading  the  whole  physical  world;  and 
was  probably  a  personification  of  the  parti- 
cular structure  or  bent  of  mind  which  a 
man  receives  from  nature. 

GENTILES,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  Among  Christians,  it  is  the  name 
of  all  heathens  who  did  not  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

GENTLEMAN,  in  Uw.  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  yeoman.  In  common  speech, 
every  well-bred  man :  in  short,  the  term  is 
with  great  propriety  applied  to  men  of  edu- 
cation, probity,  and  good  breeding,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  occupation. 


GE'NUS,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivi- 
sion of  any  class  or  order  of  things,  whe- 
ther of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  All  the  species  of  a  genus 
agree  in  certain  characteristics. In  bo- 
tany, a  genua  is  a  subdivision  containing 
plants  of  the  same  class  and  order,  which 

agree  in  their  parts  of  fructification. In 

medicine,  a  division  of  any  order  of  dis- 
eases which  contains  the  species. In 

music,  a  distribution  of  the  tetrockord,  or 
the  four  principal  sounds,  according  to 
their  quality. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  astronomy,  an  epi- 
thet designating  the  place  in  which  a  pla- 
net appears  to  us  from  the  earth,  suppos- 
ing the  eye  to  be  fixed  there,  or  it  is  a 
point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a  planet  seen 
from  the  earth  is  referred. 

GENTLA'NA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pentmndria,  order  1  Digyni*, 
of  many  species.  The  common  gentian  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  root,  the  ouly  part  used,  has  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  and  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  sto- 
machic bitters. 

GENTOO*,  a  native  of  India,  who  follows 
the  religion  of  the  bramins.  [See  liiaooo.] 

GE'ODB,  in  mineralogy,  a  roundish  lump 
of  agate  or  other  mineral,  or  a  mere  incrus- 
tation. Its  interior  is  sometimes  empty, 
and  the  sides  of  its  cavity  are  lined  with 
crystals;  sometimes  it  contains  a  solid 
movable   nucleus ;    and    sometimes  it   is 

filled  with  an  earthy  matter. Gtodifer- 

one,  producing  geodes. 

GE  ODE8Y,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
respects  the  doctrine  of  measuring  surfaces, 
ana  finding  the  coutents  of  all  plain  figures. 

Hence  geodetic  and  geodet  icol,  applied 

to  whatever  pertains  to  the  art  of  measur- 
ing surfaces. 

GE'OGNOST.  This  word  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  geology ;  and  is  used  to  de- 
note a  knowledge  of  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  substances  com- 
posing* the  crust  or  covering  of  the  globe. 

GEOGRAPHY,  the  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  natural  divisions, 
and  local  characteristics.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  geography  are  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  or  line  round  which  it  re- 
volves, with  regard  to  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary ;  whence  it  follows  that  astronomy  is 
the  key  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  In 
general  terms,  the  earth  is  termed  a  perfect 
sphere,  in  which  case,  the  diameter  from 
north  to  south  would  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  diameter  from  east  to  west ;  bat  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former  by  thirty-six  miles,  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  more  truly  denominated  an  oblate 
spheroid :  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a 
globe,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which 
are  flattened.  [Sec  Eabth.j  Gemerml  geo- 
graphy comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth  in  general,  and  the  affections  common 
to  the  whole  globe,  as  its  figure,  magnitude, 
motions,  circles,  Winds,  tides,  meteors,  divi- 
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nooa  inM  Und  and  water,  Ac.  Particular 
geogiaphy  has  respect  to  particular  coon* 
tries,  showing  their  boundaries,  figure, 
climate,  seasons,  inhabitants,  arts,  customs, 
language,  history,  Ac  When  it  respects 
regmats,  districts,  or  parts  of  countries,  it  is 
called  ehorfrapky ;  and  when  particular 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  Ac,  it  is  called 
tmfffrapkjf.  Ancient  geography  treats  of 
the  countries  and  places  exnttii 


ig  amo  _ 
the  ancients ;  modern,  geography  describes 
the  various  conntries  that  now  exist,  and 
of  which  we  are  able  to  glean  informa- 
tion from  travellers;  eacred  geography 
treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  other  aspects  under 
which  geography  may  be  considered,  vis. 
physical  and  political  geography.  Pkyeical 
geography  comprises  geology,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  a  description  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In 
pelitieal  geography,  the  earth  it  considered 
as  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  the  globe,  snd  their 
social  relations  as  they  are  divided  into 
larger  or  smaller  societies.  It  does  not, 
however,  include  that  information  which  is 
properly  and  exclusively  termed  statistical. 
For,  while  statistics  represents  the  indivi- 
dual state,  as  a  whole  connected  in  itself, 
with  a  perpetual  regard  to  public  law,  poli- 
tics, and  policy,  geography  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  local  relations  of  a  country.— 
As  a  science  the  ancients  knew  little  in- 
deed of  geography ;  yet  we  And  that  they 
did  not  overlook  or  neglect  it.  It  was  a 
constant  custom  among  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  conquered  and  subdued  any  pro- 
vince, to  have  a  map  of  it  carried  in  tri- 
umph/and exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. Historians  inform  us,  that  the 
Roman  senate,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  sent  geographers  into  various  parts 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  and  mensura- 
tion of  the  globe,  but  we  now  know  that 
tbev  scarcely  saw  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 
Before  them,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered 
the  Phoenicians  to  make  a  ■urvey  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  accom- 
plished in  three  years.  Darius  procured 
the  Ethiopic  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  to  be  surveyed ;  and  Pliny  relates, 
that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  into  Asis, 
took  two  geographers  to  measure  and  de- 
scribe the  roads ;  and  that  from  their  itine- 
raries, the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
gleaned  the  chief  of  their  information.  The 
honour  of  reducing  geography  to  a  system 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  who, 
by  adding  mathematical  advantages  to  the 
historical  method  in  which  it  hsd  been 
treated  of  before,  described  the  world  in  a 
much  more  intelligible  manner;  delineat- 
ing it  under  more  certain  rules,  and  axing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude  ana 
latitude.  As  a  work  of  science,  therefore, 
his  system  deservedly  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  ancients;  and  but  little  was 
added  to  what  he  achieved  until  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  aj>.  1430.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  the  science  of  geography 
has  been  steadily  advancing;  continual  ac- 


cessions to  it  having  been  made— by  new 
discoveries,  by  accurate  accounts  of  travels 
bv  land  and  water,  by  systematic  topogra- 
phies and  more  precise  measurements  of 
countries — in  short,  by  that  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  has  Men  awakened,  and  by 
the  increased  industry  and  intelligence  of 


GEOLOGY,  the  science  which  describes 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  investigates 
the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  nature.  In  order  to  give  ss  clear 
an  idea  of  this  science  aa  our  circumscribed 
limits  will  permit,  it  will  in  the  first  place 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  principal  mo- 
dern theories  upon  which  a  knowledge  of 
geology  mar  be  said  to  be  founded. Ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  theory  of  Burnet,  the 
whole  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  united  together  in  one  fluid 
chaotic  mass.  When  these  elements  began 
to  separate,  the  heavier  particles  formed  a 
nucleus,  and  the  water  and  the  air  occu- 
pied places  according  to  their  specific  gra- 
vity. The  air,  however,  was  not,  an  we  now 
see  it,  a  transparent,  attenuated  medium, 
but  it  was  loaded  with  exhalations  and  im- 
purities, which  it  gradually  let  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then  floated  upon 
the  whole  in  cloudless  serenity.  The  depo- 
sited matter,  constituting  a  rich  crust,  sent 
forth  its  vegetable  productions,  snd  soon 
became  clothed  with  uninterrupted  ver- 
dure; everything  was  smooth,  soft,  and 
regular,  ana  there  was,  he  says,  an  univer- 
sal spring,  for  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was 
coincident  with  that  of  the  equator.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  green  snd 
even  surface,  just  described,  began  to  suffer 
from  the  continuous  sction  of  the  sun's 
rays,  which  formed  cracks  and  fissures, 
that  ultimately  extended  to  the  abyss  of 
waters  beneath,  and  these  being  sent  forth 
by  elastic  vapours  expanded  by  heat,  soon 
inundated  the  superficies ;  an  universal  de- 
luge ensued ;  and  in  the  violent  shocks  and 
concussions  that  attended  it,  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  all  the  inequalites  of  the 
present  surface,  had  their  origin ;  then  the 
waters  gradually  subsided  into  the  resi- 
duary cavities,  forming  the  ocean;  and 
partly  were  absorbed  into  the  crevices  of 
the  disjointed  strata  and  nucleus ;  vegeta- 
tion began  to  re-appear,  and  the  once  unin- 
terrupted and  uniform  surface  was  now 
broken  up  into  islands  and  continents, 
mountains  and  valleys. — We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  labours  of  modern  geolo- 
gists have  exploded  this  fanciful  theory, 
which,  though  supported  with  much  erudi- 
tion and  plausibility,  is  now  treated  merely 
as  an  elaborate  fiction. In  an  essay  to- 
wards a  natural  history  of  the  earth,  by 
Woodward,  it  is  supposed  that  a  new  crust 
was  deposited  on  the  earth  from  the  waters 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity;  the  heaviest 
and  hardest  bodies  forming  the  nucleus, 
and  being  covered  by  those  of  a  finer  and 
lighter  quality. Button's  theory  was  far 
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mora  extravagant:  be  imagined  that  the 
planet*  in  general  were  struck  off  from  the 
•on  by  a  comet;  and  that,  being  composed 
of  fluid  matter,  they  assumed  a  spherical 
form,  and,  by  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  were  retained  in 
their  orbits.  As  the  earth  cooled,  the  sur- 
rounding yapours  were  condensed  on  its 
surface,  and  other  matters  finding  their 
way  into  fissures  and  cavities,  formed  veins 
ana  masses  of  metallic  and  earthy  minerals. 
But  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  winds,  and  tides,  new 
changes  were  produced.  The  waters  were 
greatly  elevated  about  the  equator,  and 
brought  with  them  solid  fragments  from 
the  polar  regions ;  the  surface  of  the  globe 
now  exhibited  a  broken  and  irregular  as- 
pect ;  here  land  arose,  there  hollows  and 
cavities  were  formed.  Button,  in  fact,  be- 
lieved the  earth  to  have  been  liquefied  by 
fire ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tinguished sun  or  vitrified  globe,  whose 
surface  had  been  operated  upon  by  a  deluge. 
He  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  earth  was 
75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present  tem- 
perature, and  that  in  9S.000  years  more, 
productive  nature  must  be  finally  extin- 
guished.  In  Werner's  theory,  which  was 

highly  lauded,  and  which  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  external 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  were  either 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  water ;  and  that 
the  first  class  or  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  state  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit a  crystalized  appearance.  In  the  next 
series  of  rocks  a  few  organized  remains  are 
observed,  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
marine  animals  were  created  about  the 
time  when  these  rocks,  which  are  called 
transition  (or  SiUrianJ  rocks,  were  formed. 
After  this  period  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
holding  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  minute  division,  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  first  series  of  rocks, 
began  to  subside  more  rapidly,  and  to  de- 
posit that  series  of  strata  which  are  deno- 
minated secondary  rock*,  or  fioetx  rocks, 
because  they  are  deposited  in  beds  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position.  By  the  action  of  the  air 
and  the  operation  of  the  water,  the  three 
classes  of  rocks  being  wasted  down  and 
broken,  produced  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  still  further 
subsiding,  deposited  the  different  kinds  of 
alluvial  matters.  In  this  system  a  fifth  class 
of  rocks,  including  those  substances  which 
are  ejected  by  volcanoes,  are  called  volcanic 
rocks.  The  formation  of  vertical  strata 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theories  of 
the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Werner,  as  the  waters  which  held  in  so- 
lution or  suspension  the  materials  of  which 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed 
subsided,  fissures  were  formed,  ana  the 
waters  holding  in  solution  other  earthy  and 
metallic  matters,  again  covered  the  earth 
and  deposited  these  matters  in  the  fissures. 

The  Huttonian  theory  is  founded  on  the 

presumption  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
in  a  state  of  constant  destruction  and  reno- 


vation. By  the  action  of  air  anifVater  the 
hardest  rocks  are  subject  to  decay  and  de- 
composition ;  and  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there 
accumulating,  are  formed  into  horizontal 
layers.  The  strata  thus  deposited  are  sup- 
posed to  be  consolidated  by  the  heat  of 
central  fires ;  and  to  the  action  of  the  same 
subterraneous  heat,  the  production  of  the 

Erimitive  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
ave  been  projected  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed. 
To  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  all 
kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are  also  supposed  to 
owe  their  existence ;  and  the  materials  of 
metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata, 
have  been  ejected  in  a  state  of  fusion  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  deposited  in 
fissures  either  previously  formed,  or  which 
they  form  for  themselves  in  their  progress 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.  In 
this  theory  the  operation  of  both  fire  and 
water  is  introduced;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe  are  produced  by  water,  and,  being 
1  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are 
consolidated  and  hardened  by  beat ;  and  a 
new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a  state  of 
fusion  by  the  action  of  the  same  power, 
burst  through  the  secondary  strata,  and 
elevating  it  to  great  heights,  constitute  a 

new  series  of  primitive  rocks. Having 

thus  given  an  outline  of  the  various  popu- 
lar theories  which  have  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  geologists  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  may  now  remark,  that  the  two 
prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time  are. 
1st,  that  which  attributes  all  geological 
phenomena  to  such  effects  of  existing 
causes  as  we  now  witness ;  and  Sndly,  that 
which  considers  them  referable  to  series 
of  catastrophes,  or  sudden  revolutions. 
The  difference  in  the  two  theories  is  in 
reality  not  very  great ;  the  question  being 
merely  one  of  intensity  of  power,  so  that, 
probably,  by  uniting  the  two,  we  should 
approximate  nearer  the  truth.  The  cha- 
racter of  geology  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a 
total  change  within  the  last  half  century. 
Geologists  now  no  longer  bewilder  their 
imaginations  with  wild  theories  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  globe  from  chaos,  or  its  pas- 
sage through  a  series  of  hypothetical 
transformations,  but  rather  aim  at  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  examination  of  the  re- 
cords of  its  former  state,  which  they  find 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  great  feature* 
of  its  actual  surface,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  former  life  and  habitation,  which  organ- 
ized remains,  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
its  strata,  indisputably  afford.  That  the 
earth  has  at  different  periods  been  vio- 
lently convulsed,  and  that  extraordinair 
changes  have  in  consequence  been  effected 
by  such  convulsions,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  Without  entering  into  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  great  and  sudden 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  ante- 
rior to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  the  traces  of 
that  are  very  conspicuous.  So  also  are  the 
effects  of  volcanic  action,  earthquakes,  Ac, 
and  the  changes  which  they  produce  on 
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geology.  Although  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  meant  employed 
by  nature  in  producing  volcanic  fire,  we 
know  that  by  their  violence  lava  U  vomited 
forth,  and  that  substances  which  were  be- 
fore buried  deepiu  the  bo  wet  ■  of  the  earth, 
after  having  their  nature  changed  or  modi- 
fied, have  been  raised  into  mountains. 
Werner  distinguishes  two  kind*  of  earth* 
quake*.  Some,  be  says,  appear  to  be 
connected  with  a  particular  volcano,  and 
to  have  their  focus  in  the  same  region: 
these  are  only  felt  to  the  distance  of  a 
few  leagues  around,  and  their  paroxysms 
are  almost  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear  to  have 
their  focus  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and 
whose  effects  are  much  greater,  are  propa- 
gated to  immense  distances  with  incredible 
celerity,  and  are  felt  almost  at  the  same 
time  at  points  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  that  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  convulsed. 
In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
in  17&5,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
violent  that  we  have  on  record  as  ever  visit- 
ing Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the 
concussion  on  the  bottom,  or  momentary 
rising  or  upheaving  of  the  sub-marine  land, 
the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  An- 
tigua, Barbadoes,  and  Martinique  in  Ame- 
rica. At  Carlisle  bay,  in  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  only  twenty-eight  inches, 
rose  twenty  feet,  and  the  water  appeared 
as  black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bitu- 
minous matter  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  A  wave  of  the  sea,  sixty  feet 
high,  overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
dis; and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after 
the  first  shock.  In  the  year  1773,  during 
an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  fifteen  miles  long 
and  six  broad,  was  swallowed  up.  Nume- 
rous examples  might  also  be  given,  were  it 
necessary,  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by 
earthquakes,  and  to  vast  inundations  which 
with  irresistible  force  have  swept  over  our 
present  continents,  elevating-  mountains, 
excavating  valleys,  breaking  the  continuity 
of  strata,  and  carrying  the  broken  parts  to 
countries  far  distant  from  their  original 
situation.  By  the  upheaving  of  the  incum- 
bent surface,  while  one  part  was  rising, 
another  part  would  sink,  and  form  a  new 
bed,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  retire.  Hence,  many  of 
the  strata  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  of  course  in  a  horisontal  state,  are 
now  found  in  a  position  highly  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  ana  even  occasionally  vertical. 
"  Everything,"  says  Humboldt,  "indicates 
that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  the  remembrance,  ex- 
hibit but  a  feeble  image  of  those  gigantic 
catastrophes  which  have  given  mountains 


their  present  form,  changed  the  position  of 
the  rocky  strata,  and  buried  sea  shells  on 
the  summit  of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly in  those  remote  times  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced 
those  domes  of  trappean  porphyry,  those 
hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the 
modern  lavas  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of 
Etna,  and  Cotopaxi."  We  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  or  co- 
vering. This  consists  chiefly  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  more 
or  lesa  extensive;   and  of  loose    stones, 

5 ravel,  sand,  and  loam,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
uced  by  the  mechanical  division  of  large 
masses,  by  their  decomposition  or  disinte- 
gration from  the  action  of  air,  moisture, 
Ac,  or  from  the  continued  action  of  streams 
of  water,  torrents,  Ac.  Mountains  have 
been  found  by  geologists  to  consist,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  of  strata  regularly  dis- 
posed, which  have  been  classed  under  the 
heads  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  primitive  limestone,  primitive  trap, 
serpentine  porphyry,  sienite  topes,  quarts 
rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  and  primitive 
gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denominated 
primitive  rockt,  which  nave  no  organic  re- 
mains, and  appear  to  have  been  undisturb- 
ed. But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are 
evident  signs  of  violent  fractures  caused  by 
the  action  of  waters.  In  this  manner  vsl- 
leys  have  been  excavated,  and  a  separation 
thus  occasioned  in  strata  that  once  evident- 
ly formed  one  continuous  range.  Such 
water-worn  fragments  have,  from  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  been  denominated  dilu- 
vium, to  distinguish  them  from  other  debris 
produced  by  causes  still  in  operation,  such 
as  the  alluvium  or  the  accession  to  lands  by 
inundations,  torrents,  and  the  like,  as  also 
the  volcanic  rocks  formed  by  the  eruptions 
of  mountains.  Besides  the  rocky  frag- 
ments and  insulated  hills  above  mentioned, 
the  strata  above  these  primitive  rocks  con- 
tain also  organic  remains.  In  those  imme- 
diately above,  called  transition  rocks,  fossil 
remains  of  corals  and  shells  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  carbonife- 
rous limestone  that  lies  next  to  these  rocks. 
The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound  with 
vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds  of 
unknown  species,  and  large  trunks  of  suc- 
culent plants,  which  are  altogether  un- 
known either  in  description  or  in  nature. 
Above  the  coals  are  beds  containing  corals 
and  shells,  which,  like  those  in  the  strata 
below,  are  characterised  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  to  be  found  in 
families,  and  that  in  other  places  there  will 
be  found  beds  of  marine  shells  in  one  layer, 
and  those  peculiar  to  fresh  water  in  another 
layer,  resting  one  over  the  other  in  alter- 
nate succession.  In  the  highest  of  the  re- 
gular strata,  called  the  crag,  will  be  found 
the  shells  at  present  existing  in  the  same 
coast,  and,  lastly,  over  all  these  strata  ia  a 
covering  of  gravel,  which  is  remarkable  Cor 
containing  the  remains  of  numerous  quad* 
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rupeds,  as  the  bones,  horns,  teeth,  shells,  | 
scales,  &c.    These  animals  are  for  the  most 
part  either  foreign  to  the  climates  where 
their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of  a 
larger  site  than  any  now  known,  or  they  | 
are  altogether  different  from  any  species  ■ 
of  animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned.  , 
Thus  the  races  of  beings  which  were  last  ' 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  ' 
earth,  while  their  predecessors  are  buried  ] 
far  beneath ;  but  each  presents  character- 
istics sufficient  to  mark  and  identify  them. 
— Among   the   most  interesting  and   im- 
portant of  the  phenomena  connected  with  i 
the  stratification  and  division  of  rock*,  are 
the  breaks  which  not  unfrcquently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  where  one  ' 
rock  seems  to  hate  slipped  by  the  adjoining  ! 
one,  or  to  have  changed  its  place,  so  that  the 
metallic  or  other  vein  running  through  them 
both,  is  interrupted,  and  the  continuation 
of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  lower  than  the  first 
part.   The  particular  situation  of  minerals, 
their  course  and  position,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  mining  operations,  are  of 
great  importance.    The  courses  or  veins  of  \ 
minerals  sometimes  follow  straight  lines  of  i 
direction,  and  at  others  are  bent  and  curved  ' 
in  various  directions.    A  vein  is  sometimes  ; 
compressed  or  diminishes  in  thickness ;  it  j 
sometime*  stops  in  the  direction  of  its  I 
length;  and  it  is  said  to  be  lost,  when  it 
splits  into  several  small  veins.     The  vein 
consists  either  of  one  or  of  several  species 
of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavities  of  various 
form  and  size,  either  filled  with  minerals  or 
having-  their  sides  encrusted,  or  covered  by 
crystals  of  various  kinds,  which  cavities  are 
called  dnue*.    Very  extensive  deposits  of 
minerals,  of  limited  length,  are    termed 
ttandinff  bed*,  or  masses ;    and  mountain 
masses,  intersected  by  great  numbers  of 
small  veins  and  deposits,  are  called  floor*. 
Foreign  deposits  of  different  kinds  occur  in 
mountains,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
These  all  deserve  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist ;  but  there  is  not  hing  of 
more  importance  and  interest  than  the  pre- 
sence of  petrifactions,  and  the  remains  of 
those  races  of  animals  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct.   [See  Oboabic  Rbmaibs.]    We  will 
conclude  with  a  parallel  betwixt  the  sci- 
ences of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  drawn 
by  that  true  philosopher,  Sir  J.  Herschel : 
"  Like  astronomy,  the  progress  of  geology 
depends  on  the  continued  accumulation  of 
observations  carried  on  for  ages.    But,  un- 
like astronomy,  the  observations  on  which 
it  depends,  when  tbe  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  to  be  explored  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more 
than  commenced.  Vet,  to  make  up  for  this, 
there  is  one  important  difference,  that,  while 
in  the  latter  science  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cal  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future,  and 
observation  is  in  consequence  limited  to  a 
single  fact  in  a  single  moment,  in  the  former 
the  records  of  the  past  are  always  present ; 
they  may  be  examined  and  re-examined  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  require  nothing  but 
diligence  and  judgment  to  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  their  whole  contents." 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  MODELS. 
In  order  to  assist  the  geological  student  in 
his  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  mining 
operations,  there  have  of  late  years  been 
published  some  very  valuable  maps,  repre- 
senting the  different  known  strata  in  Great 
Britain,  North  America,  and  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  And  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  it  was  particularly  urged 
bv  Dr.  Buckland  and  others,  that  a  series 
of  geological  works  should  be  perfected  and 

fublished  by  the  government,  as  was  done 
y  the  United  States.  It  appears  also,  by 
a  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  that 
geological  models  can  easily  be  made,  show- 
ing not  only  the  position  and  thickness  of 
the  strata  in  a  vertical  section,  but  tbe 
actual  surfaces  and  imbedding  of  the  strata 
lying  in  different  planes,  with  every  undu- 
lation and  indentation.  One  of  the  uses  of 
these  models  is  to  point  out  the  partitions 
of  raining  property,  and  prevent  trespass ; 
another  is,  that  it  makes  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  acquainted  with  every  particle 
of  coal  under  the  forest ;  and  a  third,  that 
it  shows  tbem  where  and  bow  it  o-ight  to  be 
worked,  and  by  that  means  will  enable  them 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  horrible  loss 
of  lite  and  destruction  of  property,  which 
has  so  frequently  taken  place. 

GE'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little 
dots  or  points,  cither  on  the  earth  or  on 
paper,  and  representing  the  four  elements, 
the  cardinal  points,  the  planetary  bodies, 
&c.  This  pretended  science  was  flourishing 
in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his 
ri/acrimento  of  the  Knight's  Tale.  Cattan, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  geomancy  in  the  16th 
century,  absurdly  enough  observes,  that  it 
is  "no  art  of  inchaunting,  as  some  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  or  of  divination,  which  is 
made  by  dlabolicke  invocation ;  but  it  is  a 
part  or  natural  magicke,  called  of  manv 
worthy  men  tbe  daughter  of  astrologie,  and 
the  abbreviation  thereof." 

GEOM'ETRY,  that  branch  of  mathema- 
tics which  treats  of  the  magnitudes  and 
properties  of  dimensions ;  or  in  otber  words, 
the  science  of  magnitude  in  general,  com- 
prehending the  doctrines  and  relations  of 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  augmentation 
and  diminution:  as  the  mensuration  of 
lines,  surfaces,  solids,  velocity,  weight,  Ac. 
with  their  various  relations.  The  origin  of 
this  science  is  always  attributed  to  Egypt, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  bounda- 
ries of  landed  property,  which  are  every 
year  effaced  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  Greeks,  who  cultivated  geometry  more 
than  any  other  people,  doubtless  learned 
the  rudiments  from  the  Egyptians;  for 
Thales,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  and  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  or  astronomy 
to  calculate,  must  also  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geometry 
to  assist  him  in  his  astronomical  inquiries. 
From  the  time  of  Euclid,  who  died  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
that  of  Purback  and  Mailer,  who  died  in  tbe 
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fifteenth  century,  geometry  wu  neglected. 
Knee  ita  revival,  it  hat  benefited  by  the 
illustrious  labours  of  Neper,  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Lefbuits;  and  it  in  universally 
allowed  to  be  of  t  he  utmost  value  as  a  branch 


science  of  geometry  is  distinguished  into  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Theoretical 
or  speculative  geometry  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
&c  Practical  geometry  comprehends  the 
construction  of  figures,  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  certain  posi'ions,  as  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  Ac.  Speculative  geo- 
metry  is  again  distinguished  into  elemen- 
tary geometry,  that  treats  of  the  properties 
and  proportions  of  right  lines  and  right- 
lined  figures,  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its 
several  parts:  and  the  sublime  or  trans- 
cendental geometry,  that  treats  of  the  higher 
order  of  curves,  Ac.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  eiplaincd  in  defi- 
nitions and  axioms.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  definitions.  A  point 
is  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness.  A  ling  has  length  with- 
out breadth  or  thickness.  A  superficies, 
or  surface,  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  lines.  A 
solid  is  a  figure  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  A  curve  continually  changes 
its  direction  between  its  extreme  points. 
A  straight  line  lies  evenly  between  the 
parts.  Parallel  lines  keen  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  when  extended  in- 
definitely. A  perpendicular  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  line.  An  angle  is  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  ia 
a  right  angle  when  formed  by  one  line  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  on  another  line;  an 
••rase  angle,  when  it  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle ;  and  an  acute  angle  when  it  is  less. 
A  figure  of  three  sides  and  angles  is  called 
a  triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  that 
whose  three  sides  are  equal  An  itoeeelee 
triangle  is  that  which  has  two  sides  equal. 
A  eealene  triangle  is  that  wbose  three  sides 
are  all  unequal.  A  figure  of  four  sides  and 
angles  is  called  a  quadrangle,  or  quadrila- 
teral. A  parallelogram  is  a  quadrilateral 
which  has  both  its  pain  of  opposite  sides 
parallel ;  and  a  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram, 
having  a  right  angle.  Four-sided  figures 
are  moreover  distinguished  according  to 
their  sides  and  angles,  into  a  equare,  which 
has  all  iu  sides  equal  and  its  angles  right 
ones ;  an  oblong  square,  which  has  its  op- 
posite sides  equal  audits  angles  right  ones ; 
a  rhombus,  having  all  the  sides  equal,  but 
the  angles  not  right  ones ;  and  a  rhomboid, 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal  and  the 
angles  not  right  ones.  When  a  quadrila- 
teral has  none  of  its  sides  parallel,  it  is  a 
trapeiium,  and  when  only  two  of  its  sides 
parallel,  a  trapezoid.  The  diagonal  is  the 
right  line  which  divides  a  parallelogram  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  bast  of  a  figure  is  the 
side  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  The 
is  the  estreme  point  opposite  to  the 
the  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 


tance from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  A  circle  is 
a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curve  line,  call- 
ed the  circumference,  which  is  every  where 
equidistant  from  a  certain  point  within, 
called  its  centre;  the  radius  of  a  circle 
is  a  line  drawn  frofti  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  circumference  on  both  sides ; 
an  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  a  chord  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc :  a  tegment  of  a  circle 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  arc 
and  iu  chord ;  a  semicircle  is  half  the  circle 
or  a  segment  cut  off  by  a  diameter ;  a  sector 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  which  is  bounded  by 
an  arc,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremi- 
ties ;  and  nquadrant,  or  quarter  of  a  circle, 
is  a  sector  having  a  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference for  its  arc  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  each  degree 
into  60  minute* ;  and  each  minute  into 
60  seconds:  hence  a  semicircle  contains 
180  degrees,  and  a  quadrant  90  degrees. 
A  pyramid  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
plsnes  that  are  constituted  betwixt  one 
plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet.  A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  plane  figures  of  which  two  that  are  op- 
posite are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  one 
another;  and  the  others  parallelograms. 
A  sphere  is  a  solid  figure  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  circle.  A  tone  is  a  so- 
lid figure  described  by  the  revolution  ot  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the  sides 
contaiuing  the  right  angle.  A  cylinder  is 
a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution 
of  a  right-angled  parallelogram  about  one 
of  its  sides.  And  a  cube  is  a  solid  figure 
contained  by  six  equal  squares.  An  axiom 
is  a  manifest  truth  not  requiring  a  demon- 
stration: The  following  are  examples  of 
axioms,  "  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another:"  "The  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  equal  to 
all  its  parts."  "  If  equal  things  be  taken 
from  equal  things,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal."  "  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with 
one  another,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,  are  equal  to  one  another."  A  propo- 
sition is  something  proposed  either  to  be 
done  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a  theorem :  it  is  a  problem  when 
it  proposes  anything  to  be  done,  as  to  divide 
a  given  line  into  two  equal  parts,  or  to 
raise  a  perpendicular,  Ac;  and  a  theorem 
when  it  proposes  something  to  be  shown, 
as,  that  triangles  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude  are  equal  to  each  other,  or  that  all 
the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  an  arc  are 
equal,  Ac.  When  something  is  premised,  or 
demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  it  is  termed  a  lemma. 
A  corollary  is  a  consequent  truth,  gained 
immediately  from  some  preceding  truth  or 
observation.  A  scholium  is  a  remark  or  ob- 
servation made  upon  something  going  before 
it. Transcendental  Geometry,  is  the  geo- 
metry of  figures,  the  relation  of  whose  or- 
dinate and  abscissa  cannot  be  expressed 
algebraically. Geometrical  Progt 
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when  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by 
equal  ratios;  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32;  or  32, 16,  8, 
4,2. 

GEOPONIC8.  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth. 

GEO  RAMA,  a  hollow  sphere,  36  feet  in 
diameter,  representing  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  Ac  with 
great  accuracy.  It  is  a  Parisian  inven- 
tion. 

GEORGE  (St.),  a  saint  or  hero  whose 
name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  East, 
and  by  which  several  orders,  both  military 
and  religious,  have  been  distinguished.  St. 
George  is  usually  represented  on  horseback, 
in  full  armour,  with  a  formidable  dragon 
writhing  at  his  feet.  His  sanctity  is  esta- 
blished in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
church;  and  England  and  Portugal  have 
chosen  him  for  their  patron  saint.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  legends,  this  renowned  saint 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia ;  whose  greatest 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  an  enor- 
mous dragon,  by  which  he  effected  the  deli- 
verance of  Ajia,  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The 
legend  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  crusades. 
The  ancient  Christian  emperors  bore  the 
knight  upon  their  standards.  To  these  sa- 
cred banners  the  crusaders  attributed  a  mi- 
raculous power,  and  were  sure  of  conquest 
while  they  floated  above  their  heads.  Many, 
however,  deny  his  very  existence ;  and  re- 
duce his  effigy  to  a  mere  symbol  of  victory 
gained  by  the  crusaders  over  the  Mussulman 
nation. 

GEOR'GICS,  a  poetical  composition 
treating  of  husbandry,  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil's  poems  on  rural  subjects,  which  are 
called  Georgics. 

GEOR'GIUM  SrDTJS.orURA'NUS.the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  to  the  planet  which  he  dis- 
covered in  1781. 

GERA'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  16 
Momadelpkia,  order  6  Decandria.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  species,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  either  of  their 
leaves  or  their  flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds 
of  the  flower  are  contained  in  a  husk,  which 
resembles  a  stork's  beak,  whence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  Eng!i*h  name  of  crane's  bill. 

GERMAN,  a  native  of  Germany.    Also, 

the  German  language. Co%tin*-germa*, 

the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters ;  Ant  cousins. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  aa  the  roe*  germander,  of 
the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  common  and 
water  germander,  of  the  genus  Teucrium. 

GER'MEN,  in  botany,  the  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil,  and  in  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion becomes  the  seed-vessel. 

GERMINATION,  in  botany,  the  act  of 
sprouting  forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
vegetables ;  also  the  time  when  they  vege- 
tate. 

GEROCO'MIA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  prescribes  a  regimen  for  old  age. 

GER'RA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  square 
shield,  used  first  by  the  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  Greeks. 


GER'UND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun 
of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  participle,  declinable  only  in  the 
singular  number,  through  all  the  cases  ex- 
cept the  vocative ;  as,  num.  mmamdum,  gen. 
amandi,  dat.  amando,  accus.  amaudwm,  abL 
amamdo. 

G  B  8  N  E'R  I  A,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  14  Didymamia,  order  2  Angia- 
tpermia.    The  species  are  ahrubs. 

GESTURE,  any  action  or  posture  in- 
tended to  express  an  idea  or  passion,  or  to 
enforce  an  argument  or  opinion:  hence 
propriety  of  gesture  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  an  orator. 

GHOST,  the  son!  or  spirit  separate  from 
the  body.  The  ancient*  supposed  every 
man    to   be   possessed  of  three  different 

S  hosts,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
uinan  body,  were  differently  disposed  of. 
These  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Mane$,  Spirihu,  Umbra.  The  Mmuee,  they 
fancied,  went  down  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions; the  Spiritut  ascended  to  the  skies, 
and  the  Umbra  hovered  about  the  tomb,  as 
being  unwilling  to  quit  its  old  connexions. 

To  give  up  the  gkott,  a  phrase  used  in 

Scripture  for— to  yield  up  the  breath,  or 
expire. 

GHOST.  Holt  ;  the  third  person  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  •,  but  according  to  the  Soci- 
nians,  a  biblical  metaphor,  to  designate 
the  divine  influence.  All  Christians  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atbana- 
sian  creed,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  eter- 
nal, since  they  are  co-eternal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Greek  church  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only  ;  and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 

and  the  Roman    Catholic A  military 

order  in  France  under  the  old  regime, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  revolution,  but 
revived  by  the  Bourbons. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  cry  it  allied  rocks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extensive  and 
regular  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  This  magnificent  production  of 
nature  extends  two  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  probably  runs  un- 
der the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
since  something  of  the  same  kind  is  met 
with  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Fingal's  Cave.  It  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  columns  of  a  black  kind 
of  rock,  hard  as  marble,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pentagonal  or  five- 
sided  figure.  Each  column  stands  by  it. 
self,  not  joining  another  in  any  part  what- 
ever ;  and  yet  so  compactly  are  the  whole 
arranged  that  scarcely  a  knife  can  be  in- 
troduced between  them.  What  still  farther 
fills  the  spectator  with  an  amaxement  that 
increases  by  length  of  examination,  is  the 
circumstance  that   though    almost   every 

itiVmr  is  pentagonal  in  its  form,  and  thcre- 
brc  presents  an  apparently  general  like- 
ness, no  two  in  twenty  thousand  have  their 
angles  and  sides  equal  among  themselves. 


tbb  raocass  of  qxuminatiob  cbaugxb  oxygen  gas  is  to  CAaaoiric  acid. 
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or  to  each  other.  The  columns  are  not 
each  of  one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, bat  composed  of  several  shortlengths, 
exact  It  joined,  not  with  flat  surfaces,  bat 
articulated  into  each  other,  as  a  ball  in  a 
socket,  one  end  of  the  joint  hating  a  cavity 
of  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
convex  end  of  the  opposite  joint  is  exactly 
fitted. 

G1'ANT8.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, makes  mention  of  giants,  or  people  of 
extraordinary  suture.  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  their  infancy,  love  the  mi- 
raculous; and  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  things,  imme- 
diately becomes  a  wonder  on  which  poetry 
eagerly  seizes ;  hence  the  Cyclops  and  Lses- 
trygons  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ogres  of 
romance.  Instances,  however,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  of  uncommonly  large  per- 
sons, hardly  needing  the  exaggeration  of  a 
lively  imagination  to  make  them  objects  of 
wonder.  The  giants  spoken  of  iu  Scrip- 
ture might  be  men  of  extraordinary  stature ; 
but  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure as  they  have  fancied,  who  describe 
them  as  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
men  are  at  present.  And  when  we  find  the 
Israelites  describing  themselves  as  appear- 
ing like  grasshoppers  before  the  Anakites, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  tbe  most  extra- 
vagant style  of  hyperbole.  Tbe  giants  of 
Greek  mythology  are  believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  struggle  of  the  elements  of 
nature  against  the  gnds, tnat  **»  *£*in8t  tbe 
order  of  creation.  They  were  said  to  hurl 
mountains  and  forests  against  Olympus, 
disdaining  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter,  Ac. 
Giants,  indeed,  make  a  very  considerable 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  every  na- 
tion ;  but,  like  ghosts  and  fairies,  they  have 
always  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science 
and  civilisation.  The  fossil  bones  which 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  upon  minute  inquiry  been  found 
generally  to  belong  to  elephants,  whales,&c. 

GIAOUR,  a  word  literally  signifying  dog 
in  the  Turkish  language;  and  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  designate  the  adhe- 
rents of  all  religions  except  the  Moham- 
medan, but  more  particularly  Christians. 

GIB'BOUS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  tbe  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  during 
her  course  from  full  to  new,  when  the  dark 
part  appears  falcated  or  horned,  and  the 
light  part  convex  or  gibbous. 

G1FEL1NE8,  or  GIIIB  KLINES,  a  fac- 
tion in  Italy,  in  the  13th  century,  who  were 
the  opponents  of  another  faction  called  the 
Quelf$  [which  see.] 

GIE'SECKITB,  a  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boids! form  and  compact  texture,  of  a  gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 
careous apar. 

GIL'BERTINE,  one  of  a  religious  order, 
so  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  of  Bempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire. 

OII/DA  MERCATO'RIA,  in  law,  mer- 
cantile meetings,  assemblies,  or  corporate 


GILL,  the  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes, 
consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch-, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  fur- 
nished on  the  exterior  convex  aide  with  a 
multitude  of  vascular  fibrils  of  a  red  colour. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-opening, 
and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  In 
the  fibrils. GHl-JUkp,  a  membrane  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  of  the 
gill,  immediately  closing  the  gill-opening. 

GILL,  (pron./iU),  a  measure  of  capactty, 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.— 
Among  miners,  a  measure  equal  to  a  pint. 

GILLYFLOWER,  in  botany,  ,the  name 
of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gillyjlowtr  is 
of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation  pink  ; 
the  Hock  gillyfloyeer,  is  the  Cheiranthus ; 
and  the  queen'*  gillf/lower,  the  Hesperis. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  the  Sparua,  of  many  species;  so 
named  from  their  colour,  or  from  a  golden 
spot  between  their  eyes. 

GIM'BAL,  a  brass  ring  by  which  a  sea 
compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  by  means 
of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a  horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

GILD'ING,  the  art  of  covering  anything 
with  gold,  either  in  a  foliated  or  liquid  state. 
The  beauty  of  gold  has  induced  many  at- 
tempts to  imitate  its  appearance,  and  hence 
several  methods  of  gilding  have  been  invent- 
ed. The  art  of  gilding,  at  the  present  day,  is 
performed  either  upon  metals,  or  upon  wood, 
leather,  parchment,  or  paper;  and  there  are 
three  distinct  methods  in  general  practice ; 
namely,  waaa,  or  water  gilding,  in  which 
the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state,  by  solution  in  mercury ;  leaf  gilding, 
either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed  by 
cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
work,  either  by  site  or  by  oil ;  and  japanner'$ 
gilding,  in  which  gold  dust  or  powder  is 
used  instead  of  leaves.    When  gold  is  to  be 


applied  to  a  body  that  is  of  metal,  the  sur- 
face is  previously  covered  with  some  gluey 
substance  or  size :  and  wben  the  body  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
a  composition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
is  used  in  place  of  the  water-sue.  In  the 
process  of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first 
cleansed,  and  then  the  leaves  applied,  which, 
bv  means  of  burnishing,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  also  sometimes  fixed  on 
metals,  by  previously  reducing  it  into  an 
amalgam  01  paste,  with  mercury.  With 
this  amalgam,  the  metal  to  be  gilded  is 
covered;  and,  on  the  application  of  heat 
sufficient  to  evaporate  the  mercury,  nothing 
is  left  but  the  gold,  which  is  afterwards 
burnished.  It  is  also  performed  by  diluting 
a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
with  alcohol,  and  applying  it  to  the  clean 
surface  of  the  metal.  Gold  is  also  applied 
to  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  vitrified  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  surfaces,  being  very 
smooth,  are  capable  of  perfect  contact  with 
the  gold  leaves.  This  gilding  is  so  much 
the  more  excellent  as  the  gold  is  more  ex- 
actly applied,  which  done,  the  articles  are 
exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
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afterward  slightly  burniahed;  or  a  more 
substantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glass  by 
the  use  of  powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a  so* 
lution  of  gum-arabic,  or  with  some  essential 
oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax. 

GIN,  or  Gbbbva,  a  hot  fiery  spirit  for- 
merly drawn  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt,  re- 
distilled with  the  addition  of  berries  of  the 
geninrt  or  juniper  tree,  but  now  made 
principally  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt 
spirits.  The  Hollands  gin  is  manufactured 
chiefly  at  the  village  of  Schiedam,  and  is 
drawn  from  wheat  or  rye  and  juniper  berries. 
The  English  gin  is  a  destructive  drink, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  lower  orders ;  and 
their  palates  are  so  vitiated  by  its  use,  as  to 
render  purer  spirits  in  a  manner  insipid  to 
them. 

GIN'GER,  in  botany,  amestwn  zingiber, 
is  an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cul- 
tivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root  is 
of  the  size  of  a  finger,  knotty,  irregular,  and 
creeping.  It  possesses  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent  flavour ;  makes  an  excellent  preserve, 
and  is  used  medicinally  as  a  carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation  resembling  a  hinge.  That 
species  of  articulation  in  which  a  bone 
partly  receives  and  is  partly  received  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  called  angular  ginglymus. 

GIN'BENG,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Panax, 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  taper 
root,  about  the  site  of  one's  Anger,  which 
when  dry  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
with  a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness. The  Chinese  value  the  ginseng 
highly,  and,  as  well  as  the  Asiatics  in  ge- 
neral, think  it  almost  an  universal  medi- 
cine. They  have  recourse  to  it  in  all  dis- 
eases, and,  in  short,  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with 
it ;  but  the  virtues  moat  generally  ascribed 
to  ginseng,  are  those  of  a  restorative,  a 
provocative,  and  a  cordial. 

GIRA'FFE,  the  Cahxlofasd,  [which 
see.l  In  addition  to  the  description  which 
we  have  before  given  of  this  animal,  we 
here  extract  a  few  lines  relative  to  the 
speed  and  habits  of  the  giraffe,  from  a  very 
interesting  account  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Zoological  (So- 
ciety (January,  1836)  by  M.  Thibaut,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Arabs,  had  captured* 
several  of  these  animals.  M  The  first  run 
of  the  giraffe  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
swiftest  horse,  if  unaccustomed  to  the  de- 
sert, could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with 
extreme  difficulty.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a 
mountain,  it  passes  the  heights  with  rapi- 
dity :  its  feet,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that 
animal ;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incre- 
dible power;  and  horses  cannot,  in  such 
situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is 
fond  of  a  wooded  country;  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  its  principal  food,  which  it  takes 
leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees 
by  means  of  its  long  tongue.    It  rejects 


the  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  camel.  It  is  extremely  fond  of 
society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I  have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions  or  the  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it." 

GIP-S1E8,  or  GYP  SIES.  a  wandering 
tribe,  or  race  of  vagabonds,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  strolling  about  and 
subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  low  games,  and 
fortune-telling.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  aa  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from 
Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  believed  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  rice  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Timour.  Their  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  resembles 
the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  short,  the 
late  Bishop  Heber  relates,  in  his  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  that  he  met  with  a  camp  of 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  mother 
tongue  ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  he 
found  the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth ;  and  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  dis- 
tinguishes even  the  men,  whose  general 
appearance,  however,  is  repulsive  and  shy. 
Though  some  occasionally  follow  a  trade  or 
honest  calling,  they  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere.  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests  and 
deserts,  io  companies.  They  seldom  have 
tents,  but  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  of 
winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  they  build 
huts,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  00  poles.  They  are 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
chiefly  practise  by  the  ear,  and  their  lively 
motions  are  remarkable  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  youthful  gypsies  tra- 
verse the  country,  the  men  obtaining  their 
Hving  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c,  while 
the  women  invariably  practise  fortune- 
telling  and  chiromancy.  They  are  not  nice 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh ;  even 
that  of  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage ; 
tobacco  their  greatest  luxury;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with  avidity, 
and  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  this  inclination.  As 
for  religion  they  have  no  settled  notions  or 

Srinciple*:  amongst  the  Turks  they  are 
lohammedans;  in  Christian  countries,  if 
they  make  any  religious  profession  at  all, 
they  follow  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
without,  however,  caring  for  instruction, 
or  having  any  interest  in  the  spirit  of 
religion.  They  marry  with  none  but  their 
own  race,  but  their  marriages  are  formed  in 
the  rudest  manner,  and  when  a  gypsy  be- 
come* tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off 
without  ceremony. 
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|  GIR'ASOL,  a  mineral  of  a  white  or  bluish 
'  white  colour,  bat  which  when  turned  to- 
t  wards  the  sun  or  any  bright  light  reflects  a 


GIRD'BR,  in  architecture,  the  principal 
niece  of  timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usually 
fastened  into  the  brcstaummera,  and  the 
joists  are  framed  into  it  at  one  end. 

GIRONDISTS,  a  republican  party  in 
France,  of  a  character  less  exceptionable 
than  many  who  figured  in  the   dreadful 
'  seenes  of  the  revolution.    They  obtained 
1  their  appellation  from  several  of  their  most 
|  distinguished  members  baring  come  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde ;  and  tbey 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  fatal  oppo- 
sition to  the  mountain  party  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  eventually  brought  most  of  them 
it©  the  guillotine  or  proscribed  them. 
GIROUETTE  {French,  weathercock),  a 
term  applied  to  numerous  public  characters 
in  Prance,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breese.    To 
.  mark  these,  a  Dictionnaire  dea  Girouettea 
was  published,  containing  their  names,  Ac, 
with   a  number  of  weathercocks  against 
I  each,    corresponding   to   the   number   of 
changes  in  the  individual's  political  creed. 
[In  our  "Biographical  Treasury  "  we  have 
given  the  lives  of  the  most  important  of 
these — not  indeed  for  their  merits,  but  for 
the  influence  they  severally  possessed,  and 
their  wanton  exercise  of  power  during  that 
unparalleled  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.] 
Gl  BROCK,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lacertn*, 


i  species  of  g 
GIVEN,  s 


.  a  term  much  used  by  mathema- 
ticians, to  denote  something  supposed  to 
be  known.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude  be  known, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  given  magnitude,  if  the 
ratio  between  two  quantities  be  known, 
these  quantities  are  said  to  have  a  given 
ratio,  Ac  Ac 

GLACIERS,  immense  masses  or  fields 
of  ice  which  accumulate  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween high  mountains,  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow  at  their  top,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  elevation,  generally  remain  solid. 
The  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  sea  and  river  water.  It  is 
not  formed  in  layers,  but  consists  of  little 
grains  of  congealed  snow;  and  hence, 
though  perfectly  clear,  and  often  smooth  on 
the  surface,  it  is  not  transparent.  As  gla- 
ciers, in  some  positions,  and  in  hot  sum- 
mers, decrease,  they  often  also  increase  for 
a  number  of  years  so  as  to  render  a  valley 
uninhabitable.  Their  increase  is  caused 
partly  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing ; 
their  decrease,  by  the  mountain  rivers, 
which  often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form 
an  arch  of  ice  over  the  torrent.  In  the 
Tyrol,  Switserland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
the  glaciers  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  calculated  to  form  altogether  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  1484  square  miles. 

GLA'CI8,in  fortification,  a  mass  of  earth 
serving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  towards 
the  champaign  or  field. 

GLA'DIATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 


the  legume  of  a  plant  resembling  a  sword 
in  shape. 

GLADIATORS,  in  antiquity,  combat- 
ants who  fought  at  the  public  games  in 
Rome,  for  the  er  tertainment  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves, 
or  condemned  criminals;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
or  from  choice.  The  games  were  com- 
menced by  a  pralntio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal, 
they  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in 
earnest  to  fight  in  pairs.  In  esse  the  van- 
quished was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his 
fate  was  decided  by  the  people.  If  they 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  vanquished 
gladiator,  they  signified  the  same  by  clench- 
ing the  fingers  of  both  hands  between  each 
other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  upright, 
close  together;  the  contrary  was  signified 
by  bending;  back  their  thumbs.  The  first 
of  these  signals  was  called  poUieem  premiere, 
the  second  pollicem  verier*.  The  victors 
were  honoured  with  a  palm  branch,  a  sum 
of  money,  or  other  marks  of  the  people's 
favour;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
leased from  further  service,  and  received  as 
a  badge  of  freedom,  the  rudit,  or  wooden 
sword. 

GLAD  IOLE,  in  botany,  the  Sword-lily, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Bmtomut  or  Flowering- 
rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia  or  Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA'DIUS,  (Latin,  a  sword) :  whence  jut 
gladii,  or  right  of  the  sword,  is  used  in  our 
ancient  Latin  authors,  and  in  our  Norman 
laws,  for  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  it  is 
probably  from  hence  that,  at  the  creation 
of  an  earl,  he  is  gladio  tueeinetiu,  to  denote 
his  having  a  jurisdiction  over  the  county. 

GLAD  WIN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Iri». 

GLAIR,  the  white  of  an  egg;  or  any  vis- 
cous transparent  substance  resembling  it. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small  hollow  fol- 
licle, formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, usually  provided  with  an  excretory 
duct,  and  destined  to  separate  some  parti- 
cular fluid  from  the  mass  of  blood,  or  to 
perfect  the  lymph.  Glands  have  been 
divided  into  timple,  compound,  conglobate, 
and  conglomerate,  from  their  structure ;  but 
a  more  proper  division  is  into  lymphatic  and 
tecretory.  Some  glands  are  hard  and  firm, 
and  others  extremely  soft  and  tender:  of 
the  latter  kind  in  particular  are  the  glands 
situated  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  They 
differ  also  very  considerably  in  their  colour, 
figure,  and  uses :  some  of  them  are  salival, 
mucous,  and  lymphatic ;  others  are  muci- 
laginous, sebaceous,  and  waxy;  others 
lachrymal,  pituitary,  Ac.  The  excretory 
duct  of  a  gland  is  that  through  which  the 
fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries  appear 
to  possess  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 

GLAN'DERS,  a  virulent  disease  in  horses, 
which  shows  itself  by  a  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nostrils. 
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GLANDIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  trees  which  bear  acorns  or  other 
nut*,  at  the  beech  and  oak. 

GLASS,  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  fac- 
titious substance,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
siliceous  and  alkaline  matter.  Pliny  as- 
cribes iti  origin  to  accident.  Certain  mer- 
chants, as  he  relates,  were  driven  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Belus,  a  river  in  8yria,  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  being  obliged  to 
•  continue  there,  and  dress  their  victuals 
near  the  shore,  where  they  used  kali  for 
fuel,  the  ashes  of  the  herb  mixed  with  the 
|  sand  or  stones,  and  produced  glass :  a  phe- 
I  nomenon  which,  being  known,  induced  the 
people  of  Sidon  to  pursue  the  hint  it  af- 
forded, and,  eventually,  to  establish  the 
manufacture  in  question  among  the  num- 
ber of  human  arts.  Whether  or  not  this 
account  is  to  be  relied  on  we  have  not  the 
means  of  judging ;  but  we  can  readily  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  "  Bv  some  for- 
tuitous liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree 
solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind ;  which  might  extend  the 
sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of 
existence,  ana  charm  him  at  one  time  with 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subor- 
dination of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays 
of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsi- 
diary sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in 
Elass  employed,  though  without  his  own 
nowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facili- 
tating and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and 
conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to 
contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  be- 
hold herself."  Silica,  formerly  styled  the 
earth  of  flints,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  glass,  is  infusible  by  it- 
self in  the  strongest  fire  of  our  furnaces ; 
but  its  vitreous  fusion  is  easily  effected  by  a 
competent  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  The 
window-glass  manufacture  was  first  begun 
in  England  in  1557,  in  Crutched  Friars, 
London ;  and  fine  articles  of  flint-glass 
were  soon  afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy 
House,  Strand.  In  1635  the  art  received  a 
great  improvement  from  Sir  Robert  Man- 
scll,  by  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood. 
The  first  sheets  of  blown  glass,  for  looking- 
glasses  and  coach  windows,  were  made  in 
1673  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artisans  em- 
ployed under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  casting  of  mirror- plates 
was  commenced  iu  Prance  about  the  year 
1688,  by  A.  Thevart;  but  in  excellence  and 
cheapness,  the  French  mirror-plate  has  been 
for  some  time  rivalled  bv  the  English. 
There  are  five  distinct  species  of  glass,  each 
requiring  a  peculiar  mode  of  fabrication, 
and  peculiar  material:  1.  Bottle  glass, 
which  is  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  of 
any.  2.  Broad  or  coarse  window  glass ;  of 
which  there  is  an  improved  kind  now  made 
near  Birmingham,  and  called  British  or 


German  plate.  3.  Crown  glass,  or  the  best 
window  glass,  formed  in  Urge  circular 
plates.  4.  Flint  glass,  crystal  glass,  or  glass 
of  lead.  5.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glass.  The 
materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are  vitrified 
in  pots  made  of  a  pure  refractory  clay.  The 
glass-pots  are  placed  round  a  dome-shaped 
furnace,  built  upon  arches,  and  open  oe- 
neath  for  the  free  admission  of  air ;  there 
are  generally  six  in  each  furnace,  and  they 
are  entirely  enclosed,  except  at  an  orifice 
on  the  side  opening  into  a  small  recess 
formed  by  the  alternate  projection  of  the 
masonry  and  the  fines,  in  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Coal  is  the  fuel  employed,  and 
the  furnace  is  so  built  that  a  rapid  current 
of  flame  may  be  directed  round  each  glass- 
pot,  which  afterwards  passes  out  witn  the 
smoke  into  the  dome  and  chimney,  heating 
a  broad  covered  shelf  in  its  passage,  which 
is  the  annealing  oven.  The  materials,  or 
fret,  being  fused,  and  the  impurities  re- 
moved, it  gradually  becomes  clearer,  abun- 
dance of  air-bubbles  are  extricated,  and  at 
length  the  glass  appears  uniform  and  com- 
plete ;  the  fire  round  each  individual  pot  is 
then  damped,  till  its  contents  acquire  a 
consistency  fit  for  working:  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  about  forty -eight  hours  from 
the  time  the  pots  are  filled.  At  the  work- 
ing heat,  which  is  a  full  red,  the  glass  has 
a  peculiarly  tenacious  consistency,  and  as 
it  adheres  but  feebly  to  polished  metals,  it 
is  easily  wrought  and  managed  with  iron 
tools.  Various  ornamental  forms  are  also 
given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  me- 
tallic moulds.  The  mould  is  usually  of 
copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside, 
and  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass 
to  be  taken  out.— Those  readers  who  con- 
sult our  pages  must  be  aware  that  in  an 
article  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  manipulations  in  glass- 
making,  with  anything  like  minuteness  of 
detail;  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it, 
•hut  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  old 
English  historian,  who,  in  1584,  thus  writes: 
"  Of  old  time,  our  country  houses  instead 
of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that 
made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oak 
in  checkerwise.  1  read  also  that  some  of 
the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of 
the  8axous,  did  make  panels  of  home  in- 
stead of  glasse,  and  fix  them  in  wooden 
calures  (casements) ;  but  as  borne  in  win- 
dowes  is  now  quite  laid  down  in  everie 
place,  so  our  lattises  are  grown  into  disuse, 
because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful, 
and  withiu  verie  little  mo  good,  cheape,  if  not 

better  than  the  other.*5- GUua-kaum,  a 

manufactory  in  which  silex  or  flint  dust, 
and  fixed  alkalies  are  melted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fluid,  which,  when  cold,  constitutes 
glass,  but  which,  while  liquid,  may  be 
moulded,  blown,  or  drawn  into  any  shape, 

as  before  described. Glasa-Bltnetr.   The 

materials  of  glass  when  fluid,  are  so  per- 
fectly ductile  and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is 
blown  into  shapes  with  the  breath  of  the 
workman,  through  an  iron  pipe,  about  three 
feet  lone,  assisted  by  a  few  very  trifling 
tools,     lie  dips  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe 
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into  the  melting  pot,  through  the  hole  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  fluid  which  sticks  to 
the  iron  it  blown  with  proper  skill ;  a  boy 
generally  assisting  in  the  operation,  who, 
while  it  u  still  red  hot,  joins  to  the  blown 
vessel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in 
a  red  heat  for  some  hours. 

GLASSES,  OriiciL.  Glasses  intended 
for  optical  purposes  are  spherically  ground,  I 
and  called  lenses.  Tbev  are  cither  convex 
or  concave,  and  used  either  as  simple  mag- 
nifiers and  spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and 
microscope*.  The  grin  ding  of  the  lenses  is 
performed  in  brass  moulds,  either  concave 
or  convex,  formed  to  the  same  curvature  as 
that  desired  in  the  lenses;  and  may  be 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

GLASS'WORT.  in  botany,  the  Salsola.  a 
plant  of  many  species,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  io  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Barilla 
is  the  seinifuaed  ashes  of  the  Salsola  soda, 
wbich  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain. 

GLAU'BERITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  consisting  of  dry 
sulphate  of  lime  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAU  BER-SALT,  in  chemistry,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  a  well  known  cathartic. 

GLAUCO'MA,  in  surgery,  a  disease  in 
the  eye,  in  which  the  cry » tali ne  humour  has 
a  greenish  or  bluish  gray  appearance,  and 
its  transparency  is  diminished. 

GLA'ZJNG,  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, the  encrustation  of  vessels  with  a  vi- 
treous substance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
lead.    After  the  ingredients  are  ground  to- 

E ether,  they  are  calcined  with  a  moderate 
eat ;  and,  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder. 
When  wanted,  the  powder  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  laid  on  the  ware  by  means  of  a 
brush.  I'lacod  in  a  furnace,  the  violent  heat 
soon  transforms  this  coating  into  a  perfect 
glass. 

GLEBE  LAND,  in  law,  a  portion  of 
meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

GLEE,  in  music,  a  composition  of  three 
or  more  parts ;  originally  need  for  convivial 
purposr*. 

GLEN  E, in  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil.  Also  nny  slight 
depression  ot  cavity  receiving  a  boue  in  ar- 
ticulation. 

GLENOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
two  ravines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  neck. 

GLI  ADINK,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  gluten,  a  slightly  transpa- 
rent, brittle  substance,  of  a  straw  colour, 
and  in  smell  resembling  the  honeycomb.       t 

GLIM'MEK,  a  mineral,  resulting  from  , 
rrystaliaation,  usually  appearing  in   thin,  . 
flexible  lamina?,  which  exhibit  a  high  po- 
lish and  strong  lustre.     It  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate. 

GLI  RES.  the  fourth  order  of  the  class 
Mammalia  in  the  Linnsan  system,  inchid-  ! 
ing  such  animals  as  have  two  fore  teeth,  a  ' 
cutting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet  | 
with  daws  formed  for  running,  as  the  ' 
beaver,  the  hare,  &c  I 

GLIS'CERE,  in  medicine,  a  term  some- 


times applied  by  physical  writers  to  the 
natural  heat  and  increase  o(  spirits;  as 
alfto  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which 
return  periodically. 

GLISCIIRUC'IIOLOS,  in  medicine,  an 
epithet  for  bilious  vi»cid  excrements. 

GLOBE,   in  practical  mathematics,  an  J 
artificial  spherical  body, on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  which  arc  rcprenented  the  countries, 
seas,  &c.  of  our  earth ;  or  the  face  of  the  I 
heavens,  with  the  several  circles  which  are  , 
conceived  upon  them.    That  with  the  parts  i 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  its  surface,  is 
called  the  terresl rial  globe ;  anil  that  with   . 
the  constellations,  &c.  the  celestial  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  maps  ' 
to  distinguish  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  | 
situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.       They 
arc   consequently   of   the  highest   impor- 
tance in   acquiring  a  knowledge   of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy.     [See  F.aeth,  As- 

TKOKOMT,  AVILLAST  SrUkRB,  &C.1 

GLOBULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetandria,  order  1  Moaogynia. 
The  species  are  perennials.  The  leaves  of 
the  (iU)bularia  Atypum  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful but  safe  cathartic. 

GLOBULAR  CHART,  a  name  given  to 
the  representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  pamllcls  of  lati- 
tude are  circles,  nearly  concentric,  the  me- 
ridian curves  bending  towards  the  poles, 
and  the  rhumb-lines  are  aUo  curves. 

GLOB'ULE.a  small  particle  of  matter  of 
•  spherical  form ;  a  word  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  red  particles  of  blood,  which 
swim  in  a  transparent  scrum,  and  may  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope. 

GLOM'ERATE,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  gland  formed  of  a  conglomeration  of 
sanguineous  vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERATUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  globular 
form,  as  tpiea  glomerate,  a  spike  having  the 
spikelets  variously  heaped  together :  pani- 
culaalomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
the  flowers  heaped  prettv  close  together. 

GLOSS  AG  RA,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLOSS'ARY,  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary, 
explaining  obscure  or  antiquated  words 
found  in  old  authors. 

GLOSSO  PHARYNGEAL  NERVES,  in 
anatomy,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  processes  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  run  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  ter- 
minate by  numerous  branches  in  the  mus- 
cles of  t  he  tongue  and  pharynx. 

G  L  O  S'S  O  C  E  L  E,  in  medicine,  an  ex- 
tru&ion  of  the  tongue. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  thv  narrow 
openiug  at  the  upper  part  of  the  asperia 
artrria  or  wind-pipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation 
and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice. 

G  LOW-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
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of  the  genus  Lampyrit,  remarkable  for  it* 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  which 
proceed*  from  a  vivid  phosphoric  light  with 
which  nature  haa  provided  it.  The  glow- 
worm ia  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  light  which  is  per- 
ceived towards  the  lower  extremity  of  its 
body,  is  produced  by  a  phosphoric  liquor. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  varying  the 
degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
wholly  extinguishing  it;  so  that  if  an  ob- 
server approach  the  spot  where  he  haa 
perceived  it,  it  often  happens  that  the 
creature  renders  itself  wholly  invisible.  It 
seems  probable,  that  it  does  not  emit 
light,  either  when  moving,  or  when  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  The  lights,  which 
are  perceived  along  the  ground,  are  never 
seen  to  change  their  places;  and  if  the 
insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine 
during  the  whole  journey,  yet  when  set 
down,  even  in  the  dark,  it  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  luminouRnes*.  If,  in  this  ease, 
a  light  be  procured,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  crawling  in  search  of  a  station.— So 
much  has  been  written  on  the  glow-worm's 
light,  and  so  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  devoting  more  space  than  the  subject 
may  appear  to  deserve,  in  noticing  what 
has  been  said  on  the  economy  of  this 
curious  insect.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  describes  it  as 
follows :  "  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  among  moss, 
grass,  &c.  These  eggs  are  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  emit  light.  After  remaining  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  the  larvss  break  their 
shells  and  make  their  appearance ;  at  first 
they  appear  white,  and  are  very  small,  but 
they  soon  increase  in  sixe,  and  their  colour 
changes  to  a  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black. 
The  body  of  the  larva  is  formed  of  eleven 
rings.  It  has  six  feet,  and  two  rows  of 
reddish  spots  down  the  back.  It  emits 
light  in  the  dark  ;  this  light  arises  from  the 
last  ring  of  its  body  under  the  tail,  and  ap- 
pears like  two  brilliant  spots  when  atten- 
tively examined.  The  larva;  are  seen  creep- 
ing about,  and  shining  during  the  fine 
nights  of  autumn,  and  the  light  they  emit  ia 
to  direct  them  to  their  food.  They  feed  on 
•mall  snails,  the  carcases  of  insects,  4c. 
They  frequently  cast  off  their  skins :  after 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year  and  nine 
months  from  their  birth,  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  sixe.  They  then  cease  to  eat,  cast 
off  their  skin,  and  assume  another  ap- 
pearance. The  form  of  the  perfect  insect 
may  be  discovered  through  a  thin  skin 
that  covers  them.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  two  or  three  weeks,  (scarcely  ever 
moving)  they  throw  off  their  last  skin  and 
arrive  at  perfection.  The  male  then  ap 
pears  a  perfect  beetle,  with  wings  and  cover 
to  the  same.  The  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  neither  wings,  nor  wing-cases ; 
sbe  is  larger  than  the  nude,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour.  It  is  the  female  that  principally 
shines  in  a  perfect  state.  Her  light  is  far 
superior  to  that  emitted  by  the  larvae,  and 


arises  from  the  three  last  rings  of  the  body 
on  the  lower  side."  In  Mr.  John  Murray's 
"  Researches  "  the  cause,  nature,  and  uses 
of  this  phenomenon  are  skilfully  treated; 
and  he  thus  concludes  his  ingenious  ob- 
servations: "The  use  to  which  it  is  sub- 
servient in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain—'  we  see  but  in  part.'  Its  very 
existence,  however,  proves  that  it  is  a  con- 
dition indispensable  to  its  being.  Providence 
has  tipt  the  insect  with  living  fire— a  non- 
matenal  ignition— burning,  yet  not  con- 
sumed— even  extinguished  by  a  temper- 
ature which  the  animal  system,  with  which 
it  ia  so  singularly  interwoven,  cannot  with- 
stand. It  may  be  a  '  lamp  to  its  path/  to 
guide  it  to  its  food,  subserving  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  warding  off  its  enemies — 
while  it  may  also  be  the  luminous  pftint 
that  directs  the  nightingale  to  its  proper 
prey." 

GLU'CINE,  or  GLUCI'NA,  a  very  rare 
earth,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  waa  dis- 
covered in  analysing  the  beryl.  It  is  infu- 
sible in  the  fire  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
combines  with  acids,  making  with  them 
soluble  salts. 

GLUE,  inspissated  animal  gluten ;  a  te- 
nacious viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a 
cement.  It  is  made  from  the  parings  of  hides 
and  other  offals  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
then  straining  off  the  impurities  and  boil- 
ing them  again.  The  best  glue  is  that 
which  ia  oldest ;  and  the  surest  way  to  try 
its  goodness,  is  to  lay  a  piece  to  strep  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell  eousiderably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  re- 
sumes its  former  dryness,  it  is  excellent. 

GLUME,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or  corolla 
of  grasses. 

GLUTEAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  glut  ft 
mtutcUt;  the  latter  being  three  large  mus- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  rump. 

GLUTEN,  an  adhesive  and  elastic  sub- 
stance, similar  to  glue,  which  is  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  wheat  flour  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  It  contributes 
much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of  flour,  and 
gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  animal  tendon  or  membrane, 
is  very  tenacioua,  and  may  be  used  aa  a  ce- 
ment for  broken  porcelain  vessels.  When 
dried  in  the  air  or  a  stove,  gluten  dimi- 
nishes greatly  in  size,  becomes  hard,  brit- 
tle, glistening,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fat  and  essential 
oils,  and  nearly  so  in  water. 

GLUTINOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  Ac.  which  is  besmeared 
with  a  slippery  moisture. 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Vrnu,  found  in  the  north  of  En- 
rope  and  8iberia.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves 
slowly.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  in  order 
to  catch  its  prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from 
that  darts  down  upon  its  victim. 

GLY'CERINB,  in  chemistry,  a  sweet 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  from 
fats.    Its  constituent  parts  are  carbon,  by- 
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American  bird,  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the 
teats  of  the  goats.  Like  the  owl,  this  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  dis- 
turbed, or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days  when 
its  eyes  are  not  dazxlcd  by  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun. 

GOBELINS,  or  Hotel-Rotal  db  Gobs- 
li as,  a  celebrated  academy  for  tapestry- 
drawing,  and  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  at 
Paris,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1666. 
The  place  was  previously  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  dyeing  manufactory  establish- 
ed there  by  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  in  j 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  These  eminent  dyers 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  their  name ;  and  so  extensive  has  been 
their  fame,  that  not  only  the  colour,  but 
the  house  in  which  their  business  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  river  they  made  use  of,  are 
called  Gobelins. 

GO'BY,  (the  Oobius  of  Linnaeus)  in  ich- 
thyology, a  salt-water  fish,  of  theacanthop- 
terygious-  genus,  of  which  there  are  many  i 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  much  es- 
teemed as  food. 

GOO,  the  appellation  which  we  give  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ; 

the  Supreme  Being. The  words  god  and 

j; oddest  arc  also  the  appellatives  common  to 
the  heathen  deities;  which  they  divided 
into  dii  majorum  gentium,  and  dii  minorum 
gentium ;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior gods.  Another  division  was  taken 
from  their  place  of  residence;  thus  there 
were  celestial,  terrestrial,  infernal,  marine, 
and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natural  gods:  the  animal 
gods  were  mortals,  who  had  been  raised  to 
divinity  by  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  and 
the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  snch 
as  the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains, 
rivers,  Ac.  There  were  also  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  particular 
persons:  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
child-birth;  others,  the  care  of  children 
and  young  persons;  and  others  were  the 
deities  of  marriage.  Each  action,  virtue, 
and  profession  had  also  its  particular  god : 
the  shepherds  had  their  Pan ;  the  garden- 
ers, their  Flora ;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva ;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

GODFATHER,  and  GOD-MOTHER, 
the  man  and  woman  who  are  sponsors  for 
a  child  at  baptism ;  who  promise  to  answer 
for  his  future  conduct,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  he  shall  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue,  by  this  means  laying  themselves 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  in- 
struct the  child  and  watch  over  his  con- 
duct. This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  was  probably 
instituted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  in  idolatry,  in  case  their  parents  died  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

GODWIT,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
grallic  order  and  genus  Scolopax.  It  has 
a  bill  four  inches  long ;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck,  head,  and   back,  are  of  a  reddish 


brown ;  those  on  the  belly  white,  and  the 
tail  is  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
white.  This  fowl  frequents  fens  aud  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

GOITRE,' in  medicine,  a  large  tumour 
that  forms  gradually  on  the  throat  between 
the  trachea  and  the  skin. 

GOLD,  a  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  heaviest 
metal  except  plat  ins,  being  the  most  solid 
and  the  least  porous:  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured  by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be 
used  as  coin.  It  is  wholly  incapable  of  rust, 
and  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon.  Its 
lustre  docs  not  equal  that  of  steel,  platina, 
or  silver,  but  it  surpasses  the  other  metals 
in  this  respect.  It  requires  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it,  remaining  unaltered  in  the  degree 
of  heat  that  fuses  tin  or  lead,  but  running 
with  a  less  potent  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
the  fusing  of  iron  or  copper.  It  does  not 
retain  its  colour  till  the  time  of  its  melt- 
ing, but  becomes  ignited  and  white  before 
it  runs,  and  when  in  fusion,  it  appears  of  a 
pale  bluish  green  colour  on  the  surface. 
It  amalgamates  the  most  readily  of  all  the 
metals  with  quicksilver.  When  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  it  very  easily  and  very  intimately 
blends  itself  with  silver,  and  when  mixed 
with  that  metal,  will  also  run  into  a  mass 
with  iron.  The  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inches,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of 
wire  many  hundred  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
strongest  furnace  does  uot  change  the  me- 
tallic properties  of  gold;  but  by  a  long  con- 
tinued application  of  the  violent  power  of 
the  sunbeams,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,and  instantaneously  hy  means 
of  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  calcined,  and 
even  reduced  to  glass.  Gold  is  found  in 
beds  of  quarts,  sand-stoue,  &c.  and  also  in 
many  rivers,  particularlv  in  Peru,  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  gold  dust.  The  mineral  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs,  are 
the  erystalinc  primitive  rocks,  trap  rocks, 
and  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  predomi- 
nates to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute 
veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  disseminated 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  grains  on 
their  surface,  or  implanted  in  their  cavities 
under  the  thape  of  filaments  or  crystalixcd 
twigs.  The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  coinage.  It  has  been  with 
mankind,  from  time  immemorial,  the  repre- 
sentative sign  of  every  species  of  property. 
Even  before  the  art  of  coming  was  invent' 
ed,  it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth;  and  in 
this  form  it  still  enjoys  a  currency  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity,  but  is  almost  uni- 
versally alloyed  with  copper,  or  with  silver, 
in  order  to  increase  its  hardness. 

GOLDBEATERS'  SKIN,  the  skin  or 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particularly  the 
intettinum  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold- 
beaters lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal 
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while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane 
is  rendered  very  tbin,  ana  made  fit  to  be 
applied  to  cnta  and  firth  wounds. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER,  in  chronology,  U 
that  number  which  indicate*  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  for  any  given  time.  It  wai  call- 
ed the  Golden  Number,  because  in  the  an- 
cient calendar  it  was  written  in  letter*  of 
(raid,  on  account  of  ita  great  usefulness  in 
ecclesiastical  computations,  especially  in 
fixing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
called  the  Prime,  because  it  pointed  out  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon,  primum  lumm. 
To  find  the  Golden  Number,  add  1  to  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  divide  the  sum  by  19,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number,  the 
quotient  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
number  of  cycles  which  hare  revolved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

GOLDEN-FLEECE,  in  the  mythological 
fable*  of  the  ancients,  signified  the  skin  or 
fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Bella  are  supposed  to  have  swum  over  the 
sea  to  Colchis;  which  being  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  ita  fleece  was  bung  upon  a  tree  in 
the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
boofed  bulls,  and  a  monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept ;  but  was  at  last  taken  and  car- 


ried off  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

GO  LDEN  ROD,  in  botany,  a  gen 
plant*,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Com- 


awfiYor,  containing  many  species,  whose 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  autumnal  month*.  They  are  peren- 
nial, chieflv  herbaceous,  with  simple,  undi- 
vided leaves,  and  bear  numerous  small 
flowers,  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicle*. 

GOLDFINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  specie*  of  FringiUa  ffringtUm  cardve- 
lit),  with  the  wings  variegated  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  common  goldfinch 
u  a  very  elegantly  coloured  bird,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  sparrow.  There 
are  several  other  specie*,  as  the  Greenland 
goldfinch,  with  a  black  spotted  head,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  linnet;  and  the 
greenish  yellow  goldfinch,  which  is  a  most 
elegant  bird ;  the  forepart  of  its  head,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  being  covered 
with  fine  scarlet-coloured  feathers,  the  top 
of  the  head  aah-coloured,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  a  yellowish-green. 

GOLD-PISH'  in  ichthyology,  an  elegant 
fish  of  a  gold  colour,  of  the  genus  Cgprtnus, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard.  It  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  China,  and  is  now 
kept  in  small  ponds,  glass  globe*  or  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  bred,  re- 
quiring scarcely  any  farther  attention  than 
that  of  frequently  changing  the  water. 

GOLD-LEAF7,  or  LEAF-GOLD,  gold 
that  ii  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
The  thickness  varie*  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed :  that  which  is 
intended  for  gold- wire  is  much  thicker  than 
that  for  the  frame*  of  pictures.  Gold  is 
beaten  on  a  block  of  marble,  with  hammers 
of  polished  iron.  It  U  first  reduced  from 
the  Ingot  to  the  thickness  of  paper;  then 
cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  square; 


S laced  between  skins;  beaten  thinner; and 
ivided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.    The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are 


put  up  in  small  books  made  of  single  leaves 

IX  paper, 
prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Boyle  ha* 


of  soft 


r,  rubbed  over  with  red  chalk  to 


observed  that  a  grain  of  gold,  reduced  to 
leaves,  will  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  square 
incites,  that  each  one  of  these  square  inches 
may  be  divided  into  40,666  other  Utile 
squares,  and  that,  of  course,  the  entire 
amount  of  surface  derived  from  one  grain 
of  gold  is  capable  of  being  divided  into 
3,322,800  parts,  each  of  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  short,  such  ia  the  won- 
derful extension  wbich  the  gold-beater  is 
enabled  to  give  to  this  precious  metal,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  eqnestrUn 
statue,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  gilded 
with  a  piece  of  gold  not  exceeding  in  value 
ten  shillings. 

GOLD-WIRE,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  sil- 
ver, superficially  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn  ' 
through  a  vast  number  of  holes  of  different  I 
bores  (according  to  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing) in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  requi- 
site fineness,  which  is  sometimes  canal  to 
that  of  a  hair.    Before  each  time  of  draw-  I 
ing,  it  is  covered  with  wax,  to  save  the  gold 

from  being  worn  away. Gold-wire  JtaHcd,  ' 

the  wire  already  described,  flatted  between  1 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  and  used  in  spin- 
ning,   weaving,    lace-making,    and    em- 
broidery.  Gold  thread,  or  span  gold,  is  a 

flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  twisting  with  a 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GOLDSMITH,  an  artisan  who  manufac- 
tures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Also,  one  who  deals  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver vessels.  The  company  of  goldsmiths 
were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard 

GOTDYLOCKS,  a  name  given  to  certain 

{tlants  of  the  genera  ttytocoma  and  Gnaykm- 
iass. 

GOLF,  a  game  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOMPHOS18,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation,  wherein  one  bone  is  set  in  the 
other,  like  a  nail  or  peg ;  as  the  teeth 
within  the  jaws. 

GOMU'TI,  in  botany,  the  BorattuM  go- 
wut/tu,  a  species  of  palm,  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands;  from  the  back  of  which  a 
valuable  fibrous  substance  is  obtained  that 
it  manufactured  into  cordage.  It  under- 
goes no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning 
and  twisting;  no  material  similar  to  our 
tar  or  pitch  being  necessary,  aa  it  possesses, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting alternations  of  heat  and  moisture. 

GONG-GONG,  or  TAMTAM,  a  kind  of 
cymbal  used  by  the  Chinese,  made  of  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin. 

GONDOLA,  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  gene- 
rally about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
terminating  at  each  end  in  a  sharp  point  or 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  a  man.  It  is 
much  used  at  Venice  on  the  canals,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  for  a  passage  boat.    It 
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in  usually  rowed  by  two  men,  called  gondo- 
lier*. 

GONG,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
of  a  circular  form,  made  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  vibrates  on  being  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather. 

GONIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring solid  angles,  or  the  inclination  of 
planes. 

GOOS'ANDER,  in  ornithology,  a  migra- 
tory fowl  of  the  genua  Mergut,  the  diver  or 
plunger. 

GOOSE,  a  well  known  douestic  fowl,  of 
the  genus  Ana*,  which  exists  in  a  wild  as 
well  as  a  tame  state.  The  gray  lay  goose, 
or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  easily  tamed :  from 
this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  species. 

GOOSEBERRY,  in  botany,  a  shrub  (the 
Riben  pro*aularia)  that  is  set  with  prickles, 
and  yields  a  fruit  of  an  oval  and  globular 
figure,  containing  many  small  seeds  in  a 
pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  bush  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

GOOS  EFOOT  (Ckenopodivm),  a  genua 
of  plants,  containing  twenty-six  species, 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Many  of 
the  species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe;  and  we  arc  told  that 
the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  Chenopodinm  quinoa  of 
Chili  is  very  celebrated  in  that  country, 
and  is  carefully  cultivated  both  for  the 
leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  of  which  are 
used  instead  of  millet. 

GOOS'E-N  EC K,  in  a  ship,  a  piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the 
lanyard  of  the  whip-staff,  or  the  whccl-ropc 
comes,  fbr  steering  the  ship. 

G008'EWING,  in  seaman's  language, 
a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  ship's 
mainsail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part 
is  furled. 

GOR'DIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot 
made  in  the  harness  of  the  chariot  of  Gor- 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  so  very  intricate,  that 
there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or 
ended.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  he 
who  should  untie  this  knot  should  be  roas- 
ter of  Asia.  Alexander  having  undertaken 
it,  and  fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie 
it  should  prove  an  ill  nugury,  cut  it  asun- 
der with  his  sword,  and  thus  either  accom- 
plished or  eluded  the  oracle.  Hence,  in 
modern  language,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
is  to  remove  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 
means. 

GORDIU8.  the  Hair-worm,  a  genus  of 
the  Verme*  Imtettina,  of  which  there  are 
five  species.  The  Gordint  aquatiau  is  of 
the  thickness  of  a  bog's  bristle,  and  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long;  is  found  in  stag- 
nant waters,  aud  twists  itself  into  various 
contortions  and  knots.  The  head  is  ob- 
tusely conical,  with  a  simple  circular  ter- 
minal pore  for  a  mouth,  from  which  a  sort 
of  membrane  can  be  forced  by  pressure. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  but  within  an  inch  of 
the  tail   there  is  a  small  space  which  is 


roughened  on  the  sides  with  very  minute 
granule*.  The  tail  is  bifid,  the  processes 
short,  equal,  and  obtuse.  This  singular 
worm  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  change  ; 
and  its  never-ceasing  contortions  have  a 
sort  of  painful  character,  which  involun- 
tarily suggest  a  comparison  of  it  to  "  the 
worm  that  never  dieth." 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying 
between  the  astragal,  above  the  shaft  ot  the 
column  and  the  annulets. In  fortifica- 
tion, the  entrance  of  a  bastiou,  ravelin,  or 
other  outwork. 

GOR'GED,  in  heraldry,  bearing  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck. 

GOS'HAWK,  in  ornithology,  a  voracious 
fowl  of  the  genua  Faleo,  larger  than  the 
common  buzzard,  but  of  a  more  slender 
shape. 

G08TEL,  a  revelation  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  fallen  man  through  a  mediator,  in- 
cluding the  character,  actions,  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  ! 
apostles,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
four  Evangelists. 

GOS'SAMER,  a  fine  filmy  substance,  like 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear 
weather,  especially  in  autumn.  It  is  mostly 
seen  in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low 
bushes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  spider. 

GOSSYPIUM.  Cotton,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  ten  species;  most  of 
these  are  Asiatic  plants,  but  some  are  of 
American  growth  and  culture.     [See  Cor- 

To*.] 

GOTHIC  STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height 
than  breadth,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
in  imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the 
principal  characteristics. 

GOVERNMENT,  that  form  of  funda- 
mental rules  and  principles  by  which  a 
nation  or  state  is  governed.  If  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy; if  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an 
arittocracw;  and  if  in  the  bands  of  the 
people,  or  those  chosen  by  them,  a  demo- 
cracy. The  executive  government  is  the 
power  of  administering  public  affairs ;  the 
lepielative  government,  that  of  making  the 
laws.  In  England,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  in  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  and 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislative  govern- 
ment is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons;  whence  the  consti- 
tution of  England  is  denominated  a  mixed 

government. Government  is  also  a  post 

or  office  which  gives  a  person  the  power  or 
right  to  govern  or  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  province,  cither  supremely  or  by  depu- 
tation.    Thus,  the  government  of  Ireland 

is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant. Govern' 

unit,  in  grammar,  the  influence  of  a  word 
in  regard  to  construction,  as  when  estab- 
lished usage  requires  that  one  word  should 
cause  another  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or 
mood.  i 

GOUGE,  an  instrument  or  tool,  used  by  | 
various  artificers,  being  a  sort  of  round  j 
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bollov  chisel  for  cutting  or  hollowing  out 
cither  wood  or  stone. 

GOURD,  or  CALABASH,  a  climbing 
plant,  bearing  a  pulpy  edible  fruit ;  allied 
to  the  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  Ac,  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  previous 
to  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans.  Tbe 
leaves  are  rounded  and  slightly  viscous ;  the 
flowers  White,  and  somewhat  stellated;  and 
Xbe  fruit  large,  varying  much  in  shape  in 
different  varieties.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia 
the  lower  classes  boil  it  in  vinegar,  or  make 
it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by  tilling  the  shell 
with  rice  and  meat. 

GOUT,  or  ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a 
very  painful  disease,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the 
feet.  It  is  often  periodical  or  intermitting. 
It  is  a  disease  which  seldom  attacks  young 
people,  and  is  attended  with  the  secretion 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bones,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  is* 
deposited  beneath  the  skin,  or  accumulates 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk  stones  and 
various  internal  concretions. 

GRACE,  in  objects  of  taste,  a  certain 
species  of  beauty,  which  appears  to  consist 

in  the  union  of  elegance  and  dignity. In 

theology,  the  free  unmerited  love  and  favour 
of  God;  or  the  divine  influence  in  restrain- 
ing from  sin. Day*  of  Grace,  in  com- 

mercial  law,  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  has  become  due. 

The  word  grace  is  also  used  in  speaking 

of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your  Grace, 

his  or  her  Grace. The  Grant,  among  tbe 

heathen  world,  were  female  beauties  deified : 
they  were  three  in  number ;  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyne,  the  constant  attendants 

of  Venus. In  music,  grace*  are  turns, 

trills,  and  shakes,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishment. 

GRA'CILIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the 
leg,  mo  called  from  its  slendcrncss. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  ascending 
step  by  step,  or  proceeding  in  a  regular  and 
uniform  manner.  It  also  means  a  degree 
in  any  order  or  series.  Thus  we  say,  there 
is  a  gradation  in  tbe  scale  of  being;  or  we 
observe  a  gradation  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety from  a  rude  state  to  civilised  life. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  is  an  argumentation, 
consisting  of  four  or  more  propositions,  so 
disposed,  as  that  the  at t tribute  of  the  first 
is  the  subject  of  the  second;  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  third ; 
and  so  on,  till  the  last  attribute  come  to  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  first  pro- 
position.——Gradation,  in  chemistry,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  metals  are  gradually  raised 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity. 

GRADIENT.  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is,  "  moving  by  steps ;"  but  it  has 
lately  beeu  used  technically  to  denote,  in 
reference  to  railways,  their  deviation  from 
a  level  surface  to  an  inclined  plane. 

G  RAIT  U ATE,  one  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  at  an  university,  or  ftom  some  pro- 


fessional incorporated  society,  after  a  due 
course  of  study,  and  suitable  examination. 
GRAFTING,  in  horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into 
the  Btock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  produces  a  new  tree,  like  the  old 
one  whence  the  graft  was  taken.  The  use 
of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
sorts  of  fruits,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their 
kinds.  All  good  fruits  have  been  obtained 
accidentally  from  seeds ;  and  of  the  seeds 
of  these  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  they 
will  produce  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  when  shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees 
as  bear  good  fruit,  no  alteration  need  be 
apprehended.  The  reason  of  tbe  advan- 
tages obtained  by  grafting  is  differently  ex- 
plained; but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  tender  cion  can  assimilate 
the  juices  already  prepared  by  tbe  stock, 
than  those  which  it  must  draw  immediately 
from  the  earth,  if  planted. 

GRAIN,  the  generic  name  of  the  seeds 
of  wbeat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  grain  contain  nutritious  particles  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  vary,  both 
in  their  quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  in 
various  grains ;  hut  their  most  valuable 
elements  are,— gluten,  which  affords  the 
strongest  nourishment  for  the  animal 
body ;  fecula  or  itarck,  which,  though  not 
so  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems  to  render  it 
more  digestible;  and  a  eweet  mucilage, 
which  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  but 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders  the  grain 
liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.  It  is  likewise  tbe  name  of  a  small 

weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth 

part  of  a  penny-weight  troy. Grata  also 

denotes  the  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence 
crot*  grained,  or  against  the  grain,  is,  con- 
trary to  the  fibres  of  wood,  &c. Grain* 

(in  the  plural),  the  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  of  anjr  grain  after 
distillation. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  a  narcotic 
pepper,  brought  from  Guinea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  much 
used  by  brewers. 

GRAL'LjE,  in  ornithology,  tbe  fourth 
order  of  birds,  with  obtuse  bills  and  long 
legs,  as  cranes,  snipes,  bustards,  storks,  and 
ostriches. 

GRAL'LIC  (from  grail*),  in  ornitho- 
logy, an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  fowls 
having  long  legs,  linked  above  the  knees, 
which  fit  tbcm  for  w  ruling  in  water. 

GRAM  1NA,  or  GRASSES,  the  most  nu- 
merous family  of  plants,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  varied  in  species  by  soil  and 
elevation.  An  English  meadow  in  natural 
grass  often  exhibits  a  hundred  several  spe- 
cies. But  the  most  productive  grasses  have 
been  specially  cultivated,  and  we  now  have 
fields  sown  with  rye-grass,  red  clover,  trefoil, 
sanfoin,  lucerne,  &c.  &c,  called  artificial 
grasses.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention, 
I  that  the  grater*  include  wheat,  rye,  barley. 
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oats,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the  sugar-cane; 
their  chief  characteristic  being  that  their 
•terns  or  culms  are  cylindrical  aud  provided 
at  intervals  with  knots,  from  ench  of  which 
arises  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  leaf, 
sheathing  the  stem  for  some  distance. 

GRAMINEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  grattet, 
having  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  stem,  a 
husky  calyx,  termed  glume,  and*  a  single 
seed. 

GRAMMAR,  the  art  which  analyses  and 
classes  'be  words  in  a  language,  which  de- 
tails its  peculiarities,  and  furnishes  rules, 
recognized  by  the  best  authorities,  for  its 
construction.  General  grammar  teaches 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
languages ;  and  the  grammar  of  any  parti- 
cular language  leaches  the  principles  pe- 
culiar to  that  language.  Grammar  treats 
of  sentences,  and  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  they  are  compounded.  Sentences 
con  Mat  of  words  ;  words  of  one  or  more 
syllables ;  syllables  of  one  or  more  letters ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  letters,  syllables,  words, 
and  sentences,  make  up  the  whole  subject 
of  grammar.— By  means  of  inarticulate 
sounds  beasts  can  express  certain  feelings ; 
but  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
creation  by  the  power  of  modifying  a  much 
greater  variety  of  sounds,  and  of  tiling  to 
each  modification  a  particular  meaning. 
The  sounds  thus  modified  are  called  words, 
and  as  words  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which  they  are 
significant,  the  use  of  them  must  either 
have  been  the  result  of  human  sagacity,  or 
have  been  suggested  to  the  first  man  by 

the  Author  of  nature. Grammar  is  also 

used  for  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  this 
art,  methodically  digested;  as,  "  Murray's 
English  Grammar,"  "  Moody's  New  Eton 
Latin  Grammar,"  &c 

GRAMME,  a  French  measure  of  weight, 
equal  to  22*964  grains  English. 

GRAND  JURY,  a  jury  convened  by  the 
Sheriff  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  validity  of 
indictments.  Offenders  against  whom  true 
bills  are  found  by  the  grand  jury  arc  after- 
wards tried  before  a  petty  jury. 

GRANDEE',  a  designation  given  to  a 
nobleman  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

GRAN'ITE,  a  primary  rock,  of  uniform 
structure,  composed  of  particles  of  quarts, 
mica,  and  felspar,  crystalixed,  and  cohering 
without  cement.  It  is  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  earth,  on  which  others  lie,  but  raised 
in  mountains  whose  lofty  peaks  arc  formed 
of  it.  The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is 
extremely  diverse,  depending,  in  part,  upon 
the  nature  of  its  stratification,  and  the  de- 
gree of  disintegration  it  haa  undergone.  In 
Europe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  is  of  this  rock,  as  in  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  In  Asia,  granite  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Urahanand  Altaic 
ranges  of  mountains ;  and  it  appears  also 
to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that 
have  been  examined  in  Africa.  The  colour 
of  granite  is  greatly  diversified  by  the  dif- 


ferent colours  and  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent parts. 

GRAN'ITEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  granitic 
compound  containing  two  constituent  parts. 
as  quartz  and  felspar,  or  quartz  and  horn- 
blende. 

GRANATIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  granitic 
aggregate  of  three  spcci<-s  of  minerals,  some 
of  which  differ  from  the  species  which  com- 
pose granite;  as  quarts,  felspar,  and  jade 
or  shorl. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  gift  in  writing  of  such 
things  as  cannot  conveniently  be  passed  or 
verbally  conveyed. 

GRANULATION,  the  act  of  forming 
into  grains.  The  process  by  •*  Inch  a  metal 
is  reduced  into  grains  is  effected  by  melting 
the  metal,  and  then  pouring  it  in  a  very  thin 
stream  into  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  di- 
vides into  drops,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
a  spherical  shape,  and  are  more  or  leas  per- 
fect, according  to  the  thinness  of  the  stream, 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal.  Some  of  the  more 
fusible  metals  may  be  reduced  to  much 
finer  grains,  by  pouring  it,  in  its  melting 
state,  into  a  wooden  box,  rubbed  over  with 
chalk,  and  shaking  it  violently  before  it  has 

time  to  become  solid. In  medicine,  the 

little,  grain -like,  fleshy  bodies,  which  form 
on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating 
wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  bringing  nearer  together  and 
uniting  their  rides,  are  called  granulations. 
The  colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep 
riorid  red,  and  are  always  prone  to  unite. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have 
only  a  languid  circulation. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 
clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grr.pcs  arc  found  by  a  chemical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrnte  of  potash,  tartaric 
acid,  citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of 
sugar,  a  portion  of  mucilage,  jelly,  some  al- 
bumen, and  also,  as  is  said,  some  gluten. 
Prance,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  Germany,  produce  grapes 
which  yield  wines  of  various  ^qualities  and 
flavours,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed. 
The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  favourable 
to  their  proper  ripening,  but  the  grapes  we 
raise  in  hot -houses  are  generally  superior 
to  those  which  we  import  green  from  Ma- 
laga and  other  ports  of  Spain.   When  dried 

and  preserved,  they  arc  culled  raitins. 

Whether  or  not  the  vine  will  ever  be  culti- 
vated to  any  advantageous  extent  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  incompetent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment lloare,— whose  skill  and  industry  (as 
we  can  personally  attest)  have  been  for 
many  years  most  succes«fully  directed  to 
this  end,— to  advise  all  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  gleaning  sound  practical  and  scien- 
tific information  on  this  particular  branch 
of  horticulture,  to  consult  the  treatise  he 
has  published  on  its  growth  and  culture. 
1  lie  has  there,  most  unquestionably,  given 
examples  of  native  produce,  which  hold  out 
an  eucouraging  prospect  of  our  becoming 
!  independent  of  *-  the  vine-covered  bills,"  if 
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not  of  entering  into  competition  with  oar 
continental  neighbours.— We  observe  that 
Mr.  II.  has  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
method  of  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
plana,  by  a  coarse  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Winchester; 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city,  he  says, 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Alluding  more  especially  to  the 
southern  coast  of  tikis  island,  where  alone 
the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
ripen  the  fruit,  he  emphatically  observed, 
that  "  every  cottager  should  possess  a  vine, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  produce 
him  sufficient  fruit  to  pay  his  rent.'* 

GRATE-SHOT,  in  artillery,  a  combi- 
nation of  small  shot  put  into  a  thick  canvass 
bag,  and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cylinder. 

GRAPHITE,  in  mineralogy,  carburet  of 
iron ;  that  substance  used  for  pencils,  which 
ia  very  generally  called  black-lead. 

GRAPHOM'ETER,  a  mathematical  in- 
stroment,  called  also  a  ami-circle,  whose 
use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

GRAFNEL,  a  small  anchor  fitted  with 
four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  entomology,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Grylltu,  to  which  belong 
the  locust  and  cricket.  The  grasshopper 
of  our  fields  is  innocent  and  harmless. 

GRATITUDE,  an  agreeable  emotion,  in 
which  good-will  to  a  benefactor  forms  the 
ground-work.  Gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived cannot  be  too  highly  cherished ;  for 
it  implies  a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and 
a  proper  sense  of  duty. 

GRAVEL,  small  stones  or  pebbles,  in- 
termixed with  sand.  It  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  fragments  of  rocks  and  flints, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  by  their 
mutual  attritions  into  rounded  and  other 
forms.  Its  red  colour  is  occasioned  hy  the 
oxydc  of  iron,  and,  when  found,  it  affords 
evidence  of  a  sea-beach  having  once  been 

on  the  spot. Gravel,  in  medicine,  a*pain- 

ful  disorder,  arising  from  a  gritty  matter 
concreting  into  small  stones  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

GRATER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades 
are  cot  in  copper,  &c. 

GRAVIM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION,  in  physiology,  a  spe- 
cie* of  attraction,  or  the  tendency  of  one 
body  towards  another,  in  consequence  of 
its  gravity.  Thus,  a  body  elevated  above  the 
earth  tends  to  fall,  that  is,  it  gravitate*  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  the 
planets  are  supposed  to  gravitate  towards 
the  sun,  or  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  on  gravitation,  from 
Moselejrs  Illustrations  of  Science,  are  so 
descriptive  of  its  universality,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  copying  them : 
"  Gravitation  is  fixed  in  matter  eternally 
and  inseparably.  No  lapse  of  time  wears  it 
away,  no  modification  of  circumstances  in 


which  it  can  be  placed— no  appliance  of 
artificial  means— or  power  of  other  natural 
forces  upon  it,  removes  or  can  remove  the 
slightest  conceivable  portion  of  it.  You 
may  crush  the  parti  or  a  body  into  a  pow- 
der, apply  to  it  the  power  of  heat,  and  melt 
it  into  a  liquid— or  you  may,  by  a  yet  in- 
tenser  application  of  heat,  dilate  it  into  a 
gas ;  you  may  make  of  it  a  chemical  solu- 
tion ;  bring  it  again  to  its  original  form  of  a 
solid — analyse  it  again  and  again— com- 
bine and  recomhine  it ;  through  all  these 
changes  you  will  not  in  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable degree  have  affected  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  one  of  its  particles.  Not  only 
is  the  power  of  gravitating  thus  unalterably 
infixed  in  matter,  but  it  is  infixed  in  it  uni- 
versally. There  is  no  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  there  is  matter  and  not 
weight— there  is  no  matter  known  to  exist 
in  our  system  of  the  universe  which  does 
not  gravitate ;  and  if  we  carry  on  our  in- 
quiries beyond  the  limits  of  our  system, 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  we  find 
there  the  stars  gravitating  towards  one 
another."  The  via  inertia,  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
most  bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they 
are  resisted.  By  this  principle  alone  there 
never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world ;  some  other  principle  was  necessary 
for  putting  bodies  into  motion;  for,  from 
the  various  compositions  of  two  motions, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  alwavs  the 
same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world.  But 
by  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  the  at- 
trition of  their  parts,  and  the  weakness  of 
elasticity  in  solids,  motion  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  lost  than  got,  and  is  always  upon 
the  decay.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it,  by  active 
principles;  and  such  is  the  cause  of  gra- 
vity, by  which  the  planets  and  comets  keep 
their  motion  in  their  orbs,  and  bodies  ac- 
quire great  motion  in  falling,  &c 

GRAVITY,  Srxctric,  is  the  relative 
gravity  of  any  body  or  substance,  considered 
with  regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is 
assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
this  standard,  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain-water,  on  account  of  its 
being  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c,  than  any 
other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  It  hap- 
pens that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois.  Consequently, 
assuming  this  aa  the  specific  gravity  of 
rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  express 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at  the 
same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  in  numerical  com- 
putations. From  the  preceding  definition 
we  readily  draw  the  following  laws  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.  1.  in  bodies 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  specific  gravities 
are  directly  as  the  weights,  or  as  their  den- 
sities; 2.  in  bodies  of  the  same  specific 
gravities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  niagni- 
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tudes ;  3.  in  bodies  of  equal  weight*,  the 
specific  gravities  are  inversely  as  the  mag* 
nit  tides ;  4.  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
are  to  each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes    and    specific   gravities. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  magni- 
;  tude,  weight,  and  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
any  two  being  given,   the    third    may  be 
I  found ;  and  we  raoy  thus  find  the  magni- 
tude of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
j  admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
I  rules  of  mensuration  ;  or  we  may,  by  know- 
1  ing  the  specific  gravity  and  magnitude,  find 
'  the  weight  of  bodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
ous  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
'  balance  or  steelyard ;  or  lastly,  the  raagni- 
\  tude  and  weight  being  given,  we  may  as- 
!  certain  their  specific  gravities.    The  most 
accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascertaining 
]  the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  a  small 
I  glass  measure  with  a  very  short,  narrow 
'  neck,  and  adjusted  to  hold  exact Iv  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water.    The  vessel  being 
filled  with  any  other  liquid,  the  weight  of 
it  is  observed,  and  thence  its  relative  den- 
sity to  water  may  be  found  by  merely  strik- 
ing off  three  decimal  places.    At  each  ope- 
,  ration  the  glass  must  be  carefully  rinsed 
with  pure  water,  and  again  dried,  by  heat- 
ing it,  and  then  sucking  out  the  humified 
air  by  the  help  of  a  sleuder  inserted  tube. 
If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  any  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a  vessel,   they  will    arrange 
themselves  in  horisontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
always  occupying  a  lower  place. 

GRAVITY,  Cbntbb  or,  in  mechanics, 
is  a  point  within  a  body,  through  which,  if 
a  plane  pass,   the  segments  on  each  side 
|  will  equiponderate ;  that  is,  neither  of  them 
|  can  move  the  other.    Hence,  if  the  descent 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  prevented,  or  if 
I  the  body  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gra- 
'  vity,  it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equilibrium 
in  anv  position.    The  f  entre  of  gravity  of  a 
parallelogram  or    cylinder,  or  any   prism 
!     whatever,  is  in  the  middle  point  of  the  axis, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  or  any 
regular  figure,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
magnitude.    The  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  two  bodies  is  a  point  so  situated  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies,  that  if  the  point  be  suspended,  the 
two  bodies  will  equiponderate    and  rest. 
Thus  the  point  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
or  steelyard,  where  the  two  weights  equi- 
ponderate, is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  weights. 

GRAY'LING,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  8almo,  larger  than  a  trout, 
and  of  a  silvery  gray  colour.  It  is  found 
in  clear  rapid  streams  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  much  esteemed  as  food. 

GRAY WACKB,  in  geology,  a  remarkable 
kind  of  rock  or  stone,  composed  of  grains 
or  fragments  of  different  minerals,  chiefly 
of  quarts,  felspar,  siliceous  slate,  and  argil- 
lite.  These  several  ingredients  are  united 
by  an  indurated  argillaceous  substance,  or 
the  interstices  between  the  larger  fragments 
are  filled  by  the  same  materials  which  form 


the  larger  parts  of  the  rock,  but  in  grains 
so  comminuted  as  to  resemble  a  homoge- 
neous cement.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  inclining  to  some  shade  of  gray 
or  brown. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Colymbtu  and  Jnterca,  of  several  spe- 
cies. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  that  portion  of 
Christians  who  conform,  in  their  creed, 
usages,  and  church  government,  to  the 
views  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the 
former  Greek  empire,  and  perfected,  since 
the  fifth  century,  under  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  this 
church  recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine, 
the  bible  ana  tradition,  under  which  last  it 
comprehends  not  only  those  doctrines  which 
were  orally  delivered  by  the  apostles,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  the 
only  church  which  holds  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus 
differing  from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like 
the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven  sacra- 
ments— baptism,  chrism,  the  eucharist  pre- 
ceded by  confession,  penance,  ordination, 
marriage,  and  supreme  unction;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  holding  that  full  purification 
from  original  sin  in  baptism  requires  an 
immersion  three  times  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  whether  infants  or  adults  are  to  be 
baptised,  and  in  joining  chrism  (confirma- 
tion) with  it  as  the  completion  of  baptism. 
It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  predestination,  works  of 
supererogation,  indulgences,  and  dispen- 
sations ;  and  it  recognises  neither  the  pope 
nor  any  one  else  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
in  their  fasts,  relics,  &c.  they  are  as  zealous 
as  the  Romanists ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  services  of  the  Greek  church  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  outward  forms. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Russia ;  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  which  consists 
in  a  holy  synod,  four  metropolitans,  eleven 
arch-bishops,  nineteen  bishops,  12,600  pa- 
rish churches,  and  A'2b  convents,  fifty-eight 
of  which  are  connected  with  monastic 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
The  Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, remained,  as  far  as  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances,  faithful  to  the 
original  constitution.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  exercises  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  Turkish  empire  ;  but  they  labour 
under  many  disabilities,  among  which  is  a 
heavy  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  "ex- 
emption from  beheading." 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  compo- 
sition invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
ages,  during  their  wars  with  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  It  consists  of  naptha,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  gum,  &c. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  language  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the 
Pclasgi,  was  already  extiuet  in  the  time  of 
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If  erodotus,  who  asserts  that  it  wu  different  I 
from  the  Hellenic,  and  adds,  that  it  U  pro-  ' 
bable  the  Hellenes  hare  retained  their  on-  : 
ginal  language.   From  the  great  number  of  | 
Hellenic  tribe*  of  the  tame  race,  it  was  to  , 
he  expected  that  there  would  be  different 
dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
more  necessary  for  becoming  acquainted  | 
with  the  Greek  language,  since  the  writers  < 
of  this  nation  hare  transmitted  the  pecu-  I 
liarities  of  the  different  dialects  in  the  use  , 
of  single  letters,  words,  terminations,  and 
expressions,  and  that  not  merely  to  cha- 
racterise more  particularly  an  individual  ' 
represented  as  speaking,  but  even  when  , 
they  speak  in  their  own  person.    It  is  cus-  I 
tomary  to  distinguish  three  leading  dialects,  I 
according  to  the  three  leading  branches  of 
the  Greeks,  the  JEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  J 
mixed  Attic  dialect.      At  what  time  this  , 
language  first  began  to  be  expressed  in 
writing,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt. 
According  to  the  general  opinion,  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced   the   alphabet 
into  Greece.     His  alphabet  consisted  of 
but  sixteen  letters;  four  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Palamedea  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  four  more  by  8imonides  of  Ceos. 
As  the  Ionians  first  adopted  these  letters, 
and   the   Athenians   received    them   from 
them,  the  alphabet  with  twenty-four  letters 
is  called  the  Ionic.    Those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  subject,  believe  that 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece  about  5&0  years  before  Christ,  and 
about  as  long  after  Homer.    In  Homer's 
time,  all  knowledge,  religion,  and  laws  were 
preserved  by  memory  alone,  and  for  that 
reason  were  put  in  verse,  till  prose  was  in- 
troduced with  the  art  of  writing.  The  Greek 
language,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the   celebrated  authors   of  antiquity,  as 
Homer,  Uesiod,  Demosthenes,   Aristotle, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  4c.  has  a  great  variety  of 
terms    and   expressions,   suitable    to   the 
genius  and  occasions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences. 
In  it,  proper  names  are  significative ;  which 
is  the  reason  that  the  modern  languages 
borrow  so  many  terms  from  it.    When  any 
new  invention,  instrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  had 
to  the  Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility 
wherewith  words  are  there  compounded, 
affording  such  as  will  be  expressive  of  its 
use  :  such  are  barometer,  hygrometer,  mi- 
croscope, telescope,  thermometer,  &c.  But 
of  all  sciences  medicine  most  abounds  with 
such  terms ;  as,  diaphoretic,  diagnosis,  diar- 
rhoea, hemorrhage,   hydrophobia,  pthisis, 

atrophy,  Ac Modern  Greek,  or  Romaic. 

I  The  Greek  language  seems  to  have  pre- 
I  served  its  purity  longer  than  any  other 
i  known  to  us ;  and  even  long  after  its  purity 
'  was  lost,  the  echo  of  this  beautiful  tongue 
|  served  to  keep  alive  something  of  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this 
I  majestic  and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  fail, 
when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  (a.».  1&43.)   All  the  cul- 
tivated classes  who  still  retained  the  pure 


Greek,  the  language  of  the  Byzantine 
princes,  either  perished  in  the  conflict,  or 
took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  favour  of  their 
rude  conquerors  by  adopting  their  dialect. 
In  the  lower  classes  only  did  the  common  | 
Greek  survive  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
polished  classes.  But  the  Greek  spirit,  not 
yet  extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the 
nation  had  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
increasing  vigour,  and  even  the  love  of  song 
kept  alive  some  sparks  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. Prom  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  external  circumstances  have 
greatly  favoured  the  progress  of  education 
in  Greece ;  schools  have  been  established ; 
and  the  language  itself,  which  in  its  de- 
gradation was  not  destitute  of  melody  and 
flexibility,  gained  energy  and  vivacity  from 
the  efforts  of  several  patriotic  individuals, 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  it  nearer  the  i 
ancient  classic  dialect.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Canning,  much  was  done 
towards  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  spirit  was 
gradually  developed.  An  Ionic  Greek  uni- 
versity was  opened  at  Corfu  in  1H24.  It 
consists  of  four  faculties,  for  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  Its  chancellor 
was  lord  Guildford.  Publications  of  all 
kinds  have  appeared;  and  effectual  means 
have  been  taken  by  scholars  of  first-rate 
abilities,  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  modern 
Greek  language  from  the  classic  treasures 
of  their  accomplished  ancestors. 

GREKN'.Cl.OTH,  in  British  polity,  a 
board  or  court  of  justice  held  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  British  monarch's  house- 
hold, and  composed  of  the  lord-steward 
and  inferior  officers.  To  this  court  is  com- 
mitted the  charge  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  household  in  matters  of  justice  and 

Svernmeut,  with  power  to  correct  all  of- 
idcrs,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  oalace.  Without  a  war- 
rant first  obtained  from  this  court,  no  ser- 
vant of  the  household  can  be  arrested  for 
debt.— It  takes  its  name  from  a  green-cloth 
spread  over  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

GREEN -FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  Fringitta,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
of  a  greenish  hue,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
variegated  with  yellow. 

GREEK-HOUSE,  or  Conservatory,  a 
glazed  building,  erected  for  sheltering  and 
preserving  the  tender  exotic  plants,  which 
will  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  season. 

GREEN'STONE,  in  geology,  a  rock  of 
the  trap  formation,  consisting  of  horn- 
blend  and  felspar  in  the  state  of  grains  or 
small  crystals. 

GREGARIOUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  such  animals  as  herd  together 
in  flocks. 

GREGCRIAN.  The  Gregorian  pear,  in 
chronology,  is  a  correction  of  the  Julian 
year.  In  the  latter,  every  secular  or  hun- 
dredth year  is  bissextile:  in  the  former 
every  one  in  four.   This  reformation,  which 
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was  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  A.n.  1582, 
ia  alao  called  the  Newttule. 

GRENADE,  a  hollow  shell  or  globe  of 
iron,  filled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
out  of  a  howitzer.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
hand-grenades.  These  were  originally  used 
by  soldiers,  who,  from  long  service  and  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  were  selected  for  the 
service ;  and  hence  the  name  of  grenadier*, 
who  now  form  the  first  company  of  a  bat- 
talion. 

GREN'ATITE,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  red- 
dish brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
matic garnet.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica 
slate,  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by  the 
blow-pipe. 

GRIFFIN,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  represented  with  four  legs,  wings, 
and  a  beak;  the  upper  part  representing  an 
eagle,  and  the  lower  part  a  lion.  By  this 
form  tbe  ancients  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  strength  and  swiftness  united,  with  an 
extraordinary  vigilance  in  guarding  what- 
ever was  intrusted  to  its  care.  This  hybrid 
animal  was  supposed  to  watch  over  mines 
of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sun. 

GRI8ETTE  (French),  originally  meant 
a  dress  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  lower  clashes ;  hence  it  is 
used  for  the  females  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  theatres,  gruette  signifies 
an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class  of 
toubrettet. 

GROAT,  a  stiver  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  before  whose  time  the 
English  had  no  silver-  coin  larger  than  a 
penny.  It  has  since  been  used  as  a  mout-y 
of  account  equal  to  fourpence. 

GROSS,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
twelve  dozen.— GroMt-weight,  the  weight 
of  merchandise  or  goods,  with  the  dross, 
bag,  cask,  Ac.  in  which  they  are  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret.  This  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  of  real  weight  is  denominated 

neat  or  net  weight. Jdvowoon  in  grot, 

in  law,  an  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the 
person  of  its  owner. 

GROSS'S  EAK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Loxia.  It  is  of  a  fiery  red  co- 
lour, except  round  the  bill  ana  on  the 
throat,  which  is  black.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  North  America,  and  is  called  the 
Virginia  nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 

GROSS'ULAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  scarce 
kind  of  garnet,  so  named  from  its  green  co- 
lour. 

GROTESQUE,  a  word,  as  applied  to 
painting,  sculpture,  &c,  which  denotes  ir- 
regularity of  form  and  proportions.  In  its 
more  common  acceptation,  it  means  ludi- 
crous, whimsical,  extravagant. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  tbe  surface  on 
which  figures  or  other  objects  are  repre- 
sented. In  etching,  a  gumous  composition 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
etched,  to  prevent  the  nitric  acid  from  eat- 


ing, except  in  such  places  where  this 
ground  is  opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

In  manufactures,  the  principal  colour, 

to  which  others  are  considered  as  orna- 
mental.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a 

composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  con- 
tinually repeated  to  a  continually  varying 

melody. To  gain  ground,  to  obtain  an 

advantage;  to  prevail. Ground-angling, 

fishing  without  a  float,  with  a  piece  ot  lead 

fixed  a  few  inches   from    the    hook. 

Ground-atk,  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump 
of  an  ash — -Ground-bait,  bait  for  fish 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Ground-floor,  the  lower  floor,  or  that 

which  is  on  the  basement. Ground-ivy, 

in  botany,  a  well  known  plant,  the  Gle- 
ehoma  kederaeea. Ground-plate*,  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  framed  into 
one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons.— 
Ground-plot,  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. Ground-rent,  rent  paid  for 

the  privilege  of  building  on  another  man's 
ground,  and  generally  held  on  a  long  lease. 

Ground-  tackle,  in  ships,  the  ropes,  Ac. 

belonging  to  anchors. 

GUOUNDSKL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Senechio,  of  several  species. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an 

assemblage  of  figures  or  other  objects. 

Grouping  is  the  art  of  so  combining  and  ba- 
lancing the  parts  as  to  produce  an  harmo- 
nious effect. 

GROUSE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 

frnus  Tetrao,  of  which  there  are  several 
inds,  as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptar- 
migan, white  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  Ac. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  genus  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a  red  colour,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  untamcable ;  dwelling  in  forests  and 
barren  countries,  far  from  man  and  culti- 
vation. 

GROVE,  a  small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

GRUB,  the  worm  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  a  Act-wards  becomes 
a  winged  insect. 

GRUINA'LES,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
meus's  natural  orders  of  plants,  containing 
the  geraniums,  flax,  lignum  vita;,  Ac. 

GRYL'LUS,  in  entomology,  <he  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locust  kind,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  grasshoppers,  make  only  one 
genus  of  insects,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  these:  the  antenna;  setaceous; 
the  exterior  wings  membranaceous  and 
narrow ;  tbe  thorax  compressed  and  angn- 
lated ;  and  the  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

GRYPH'ITE,  or  Crowbtokb,  an  oblong 
fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the  head,  which  is 
very  hooked,  and  wider  towards  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb. 

GUAIAC,  or  GUAIA'CUM,  a  resinous 
substance  procured  from  a  tree  (the  Guai- 
cmin  officinale)  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 

GUA'NA,  in  xoology,  a  species  of  lizard, 
found  in  South  America. 
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j  GUAN'ACO,  in  soology,  the  lama,  or 
'  eamrl  of  Sooth  America,  in  a  wild  state. 

GUAN'O,  a  substance  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  strong  ambrosial  smell.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
excrements  of  innumerable  docks  of  birds. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  manure,  that  it 
forms  an  extensile  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade. 

GUA'RA.  in  ornithology,  the  Tantalu* 
ruber,  a  Brazilian  bird,  which  when  first 
hatched  is  black,  afterwards  ehanges  to 
gray,  and  then  to  a  bright  red  colour. 

GUARANTOR,  one  who  engages  to  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  another  are  per- 
formed ;  also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUARANTY,  or  GUARANTEE',  an 
undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
party,  that  the  stipulations  of  s  treaty,  or 
the  engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall 
be  performed. 

GUARD,  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or 
surprise.    Also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this 

duty. Guard,  in  fencing,  a  posture  or 

action  proper  to  defend  the  body. Fan- 
guard,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of  troops, 
either  horse  or  foot,  that  march  before  an 
army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise  or  give 

notice  of  danger. Rear-guard,  a  body  of 

troops  that  march  in  the  rear,  for  a  like 

purpose. Life-guard*,  a  body  of  select 

troops,  whose  especial  duty  is  to  defend  the 
person  of  a  prince  or  chief  officer. 

GUARITANT.  in  heraldry,  having  the 
free  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

GUARD' IAN,  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  will,  or  otherwise,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a  minor,  to  whom 
the  guardian  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  age,  under  responsibility  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  just  performance 
of  the  trust. 

GUARDS,  in  a  particular  sense,  the 
troops  that  are  designed  to  gusrd  the  royal 
person  and  palace ;  and  which  consist  both 
of  horse  and  foot.  In  Britain,  the  house- 
hold troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.— 
Teamen  of  the  Guards,  a  band  of  body- 
guards instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1645.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  time  of  their  founder.  One  hundred 
are  by  rotation  on  duty,  and  there  are 
seventy  more,  out  of  whom  the  plnoe  of  any 

of  the  hundred  who  die  is  supplied. 

National  guard*,  a  military  body  which  has 
acquired  historical  importance  in  the  poli- 
tics of  France,  originated  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  underwent  many  changes  both 
during  Napoleon's  sway  and  under  the  re- 
stored Bourbons.  It  was  abolished  in  April, 
1827,  for  having  demanded  the  removal  of 
Villele's  ministry ;  but  was  revived  at  Paris 
during  the  popular  commotion  in  July, 
1830,  which  ended  in  seating  Louis  Philippe 

on  the  throne. Guard  ikip,  a  vessel  of 

war  appointed  to  superintend  the  marine 


affairs  of  a  harbour  or  river,  to  see  that  the 
ships  not  in  commission  have  their  proper 
watch-word  kept  duly,  by  sending  Uer 
guard-boats  round  them  every  night ;  and 
to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in 
time  of  war. 

GUATA,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Pridium.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  pyriferuux  or  white 

faava,  and  the  pom\ferum  or  red  guava. 
he  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval-shaped, 
like  the  pomegranate,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology,  a  small 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  Cfprinu*. 

GUE'BRBS,  a  Persian  sect,  who  still 
worship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of 
the  Deity. 

GUELFS.  or  GUELPHS,  the  name  of  a 
family,  composing  a  faction  formerly  in 
Italy,  whose  contests  with  a  rival  faction, 
called  the  Gbihelines,  was  the  cause  of 

much  misery  and  bloodshed. The  wars 

of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  became  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power.  The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  German  emperors  to  acknow- 
ledge their  supremacy,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy,  struggling  for  independence,  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
same  emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs.    Those  who  favoured  the  emperors 

were  cslled  Ghibelines. A  branch  of  the 

Guclf  family  was  in  the  Uth  ceutury  trans- 

S touted  from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it 
ccamc  the  ruling  race  of  several  countries ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has 
lately  been  revived  by  the  institution  of  the 
Hanoverian  Gucltic  order. 

GUILD,  a  company,  fraternity,  or  corpo- 
ration, associated  for  some  commercial  pur- 
pose :  of  which  every  member  was  to  pay 
something  toward  the  common  charge. 
The  ancient  guilds  were  licensed  by  the 
king,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders  of 
their  own. 

GUILD'nALL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  holding  courts,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lord-mayor  and  commonalty, 
in  order  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 

the  welfare  and  regulation  of  the  city. 

Guild-rent*,  are  rent*  paid  to  the  crown  by 
any  guild  or  fraternity  :  or  those  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  religious  houses,  and 
came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries. 

GUIL'LOTINE,  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  for  beheading  persons  at  one 
stroke ;  adopted  in  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  as  affording  the 
least  barbarous  means  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  The  invention  of  this  decapita- 
ting machine  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Guillotin,  a  French  physician. 
It  was  merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  as  being  less  igno- 
minious for  the  family  of  the  person  exe- 
cuted: and  the  first  criminal  suffered  by  it, 
at  the  Place  de  Crete,  April  25th,  1792.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  mannara,  was 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth:  the  maiden,  formerly  used  in 
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Scotland,  vu  also  constructed  on  tbc  same 
principle. 

GUlN'EA,  an  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  till 
lately  current  for  2U.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  made  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  ou  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  in  ornithology,  the 
Numida  meleagrU,  an  African  fowl  domes- 
ticated in  Europe,  which  makes  a  harsh 
unpleasant  cry.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  gray, 
beautifully  variegated  with  small  white 
•pots. 

GUIN'EA-PIG,  in  toology.  a  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Carta,  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  now  domesticated  in  Europe.  It 
is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  light 
brown  •pots. 

GUITAR',  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  former 
country,  where  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
labouring  class,  who  do  not  solace  them- 
selves with  its  practice. 

GU'LAUND,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Iceland.  In  size  it  is  be- 
tween a  goose  and  a  duck,  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  and  the  bead  of  a  beautiful 
green. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colour. 

GULF,  in  geography,  a  broad  capacious 
bay,  which,  when  very  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a  sea :  as  the  gulf  of  Venice,  also 
called  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  gulf  and  a  bap 
differ  only  in  extent :  we  apply  bay  to  a 
large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  but  guff  is 

applied  only  to  a  large  extent  of  water. 

It  also  means,  a  deep  cavity  in  the  earth, 
and  a  whirlpool.- 

GULL,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Laru*. 
and  order  of  Jtueret.  There  are  several 
species. 

GUM,  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous 
or  tenacious  when  dissolved  or  moistened 
with  water ;  totally  dissoluble  into  a  liquid 
by  water ;  not  dissolving  in  vinous  spirits 
or  oils ;  burning  to  a  black  coal,  without 
melting  or  catching  flame;  and  suffering 
no  dissipstion  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
The  pure  gums  are  such  "as  gum-arabic, 
tragacantb,  Senegal,  and  the  gum  of  cherry 
and  plum-trees. 

GUM-AR'ABIC,  a  gum  which  flows 
from  the  acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  It 
is  very  useful  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

GUM'-LAC,  the  produce  of  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of 
a  tree  called  bihar,  in  Assam,  a  country 
bordering  on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

GUM-RESIN,  a  mined  juice  of  plants, 
consisting  of  resin  and  an  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  taken  for  a  gummy 
substance.  The  most  important  species 
are  oiibanum,  gal  ban  urn,  scammony,  gam- 
boge, euphorbium,  asafortida,  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  gum-ammoniac.  Almost  all  the  gum- 
resins  are  medicinal  substances,  and  little 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 


GUM-SENEGAL,  a  gum  resembling 
gum-arabic,  brought  from  the  country  of 
the  river  Senegal,  in  Africa. 

GUM-TRAGACANTH,  the  gum  of  a 
thorny  shrub  of  that  name  in  Crete,  Asia, 
and  Greece.  It  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  by  shoemakers. 

GUN,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
which  forcibly  discharges  a  ball,  shot,  or 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The 
larger  species  of  guns  are  called  cannon ; 
and  the  smaller  kinds  are  called  muskets, 
carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c.  The  gun  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  at  a 
very  early  date ;  but  it  was  not  invented  in 
Europe  before  the  14th  century.  Roger 
Bacon,  about  the  year  1280,  suggested  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  preparation 
since  called  gunpowder  to  the  purposes  of 
war ;  but  the  idea  of  blowing  a  bodv  to  a 
distance  by  its  power  was  produced  ny  its 
accidentally  doing  so,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Bartholomew  Sen  warts,  a  German  monk. 
Guns  were  originally  made  of  iron  bars, 
soldered  together,  and  strengthened  with 
iron  hoops;  an  example  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

GUN'NERY,  the  science  of  using  artil- 
lery against  an  euemy  judiciously,  and  to 
the  greatest  effect.  Besides  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  management  of  ord- 
nance of  all  kinds,  the  range  and  force  of 
every  kind,  the  charge  and  direction  neces- 
sary for  different  distances,  their  materials, 
the  fabrication  and  effect  of  gunpowder, 
&c. ;  the  artillerist  must  be  able  to  instruct 
his  men  in  their  several  exercises,  and  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  tactics 
necessary  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence : 
he  must  be  practically  skilled  in  throwing 
up  batteries  and  other  field-works ;  he  must 
understand  mathematics  (particularly  the 
doctrine  of  curves,  to  calculate  the  path  of 
the  balls) ;  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  composition  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  usually  granulated.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  combustible,  and, 
by  means  of  its  elastic  force,  explodes  with 
great  intensity. 

GUN'ROOM,  in  shins, an  apartment  un- 
der the  great  cabin,  where  the  gunner  and 
his  men  prepare  their  cartridges.  &c. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  in  mensuration, 
the  chain  commonly  used  in  measuring  or 
surveying  land,  so  called  from  Mr.  Guntcr, 
the  inventor.  The  chain  is  66  feet  in 
length,  and  is  divided  into  100  liuks  of  7.92 
inches  each,  consequently  an  acre  of  land 

is  equal  to  10  square  chains. Guntrr'$ 

Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  graduated 
upon  scales,  sectors,  &c. Gvmfer's  Qua- 
drant, the  simplest  form  of  a  quadrant,  pro- 
vided with  two  sight-holes,  and  a  string  and 
bob  of  lead;  by  which  vertical  angles  may, 
for  ordinary  purposes,  be  determined.  The 
face  of  the  quadrant  is  also  provided  with 
scales  and  tables,  useful  in  dialling,  survey* 


ng,  &c. 
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UN'WALE,  or  GUN'NEL,  the  upper- 
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mo*t  wale  of  a  ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  reaches  on  either  aide  from  the 
quarter  deck  to  the  forecaatle,  being  the 
nppermoat  bend  which  finishes  the  upper 
work*  of  the  hall. 

GCR'HOKITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  subva- 
riety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
near  Gurhoff,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  is  snow- 
white,  and  has  a  dull,  slightly  conchoids], 
or  even  fracture. 

GUR'NARO,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  genus  Trigla.  The 
head  is  loricated.  with  rough  lines,  or  bony 
plates,  and  there  arc  seren  rays  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  gills. 

GUSTO,  that  which  nates  pleasant 
sensations  in  the  palate  or  tongue.  Figu- 
ratively this  word  is  used  for  intellectual 
taste. 

GUT,  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal. 
It  extends,  with  many  circumvolutions, 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  rent ;  is  composed 
of  three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  membrane  called  the  mesentery.  The 
thin  and  small  pans  are  called,  by  anato- 
mists, the  duodenum,  the  ilium,  and  the 
Jejunum;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are  call- 
ed the  r«cass,  the  colon,  and  the  rtctum. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
unabsorbed  parts  of  food  are  conrcyed  from 
the  stomach  and  discharged. 

GUTTA SERENA,  a  disease  in  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  which  deprives  the  patient 
of  his  sight.  Its  cause  is  ascribed  to  an 
obstruction  of' the  optic  ncrre,  which  may 
proceed  from  a  palsy  in  the  nenre,  from  a 
suppression  of  usual  hssmorrhages,  from 

>  ulcers  healed  too  soon,  or  from  an  epilepsy. 

I  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
observes,  "  The  term  gut  I  a  tertna  is,  per- 

I  haps,  nearly  synonymous  with  amaurotit; 
however  there  is  this  distinction  between 

I  them,  that  asunirom  is  a  general  term  an- 

I  plied  to  all  affections,  whatever  may  be 
their  degree,  of  the  nervous  structure  of 
the  eye,  while  gutta  tertna  is  rather  applied 
to  the  complete  state  of  blindness,  which 
arises  from  the  affection  of  the  nerve,  when 
it  is  fully  established." 

GUY,  in  marine  language,  is  a  large  slack 
rope,  extending  from  the  bead  of  the  main* 
mast  to  that  of  the  fore-mast,  to  sustain  a 
tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  Also,  a 
rope  used  to  keep  a  heavy  body  steady  while 
hoisting  or  lowering. 

GYMNA'SIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium.  He  had  two  de- 
puties under  mm ;  the  one  called  ruttarck, 
who  presided  over  the  athlete*,  and  super- 
intended the  wrestling,  the  other,  pymna$- 
res,  who  had  the  direction  of  all  the  other 
exercises. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  name  given  by  the  8partans  to  the  pub- 
lic building  where  the  young  men,  naked, 
exercised  themselves  in  leaping,  running, 
throwing  the  discus  and  spear,  wrestling, 
Ac  They  were  afterwards  very  common 
in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  imitated,  very 
much  augmented  and  improved,  at  Rome. 
They  were  not  single  edifices,  but  a  knot  of 
buildings  united,  being  so  capacious  as  to 


hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once,  and 
having  room  enough  for  philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  the  professors  of  all  other 
sciences,  to  resd  their  lectures;  and  wrest- 
lers, dancers,  &c.  to  exercise  at  the  same 
time  without  the  least  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption. The  most  renowned  gymnasia  at 
Athens  were  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  and 
Cynosarges. 

GYMNASTICS,  the  art  of  performing 
the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  wrestling, 
running,  fencing,  dancing,  &c  Modern 
gymnastics  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
servation and  promotion  of  health. 

GYMNOS'OFHISTS,  a  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  went  barefooted  and 
scarcely  clad,  living  in  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  and  subsisting  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  They  never  drank  wine, 
and  maintained  a  life  of  celibacy.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  and  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul ;  and  placed  the  chief 
happiness  of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the 
goods  of  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense. 

GYMN08PERMOU8,  in  botany,  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule or  other  vessel. 

GYMNOTUS,  the  name  of  an  eeL  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  in  the  manner  of  electri- 
city. This  animal  and  the  torpedo,  on  dis- 
section, appear  to  have  an  arrangement  of 
muscular  plates  not  unlike  a  galvanic 
trough,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  the 
effect. 

GYNiE'CEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a  separate  room 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
employed  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  needle-work. 

GYN'ARCHY,  or  GYNJBCOC'RACY, 
government  by  a  woman  :  or  a  state  where 
women  are  legally  capable  of  the  supreme 
command.  Of  this  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
are  familiar  examples. 

GYN/KCON'OMI,  certain  magistrates 
amongst  the  Athenians,  who  had  an  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  pun- 
ished such  as  forsook  the  line  of  propriety 
and  modesty.  A  list  of  such  as  bad  been 
fined  was  put  up  by  them  upon  a  palm-tree 
in  the  Ceromiem.  The  gynetconomi  were 
ten  in  number,  and  differed  from  the  gynm- 
coeoami ;  for  the  former  were  inspectors  of 
manners,  the  latter  of  dress. 

GYNAN'DRIA,  the  20th  class  of  the  Lin- 
mean  system  of  plants,  containing  nine 
orders;  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tctrandria, 
Pentnndria,  Hexandria,  Octandria,  Dccan- 
dria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  growing  on  the  pistils. 

GYPSOPH'ILA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  10  Decandrio,  order  2  Digynio. 

GYF8UM,  or  Pum.  o*  Pabis,  sul- 
phate of  lime :  a  mineral  not  unfrequently 
found  in  crystals,  often  in  amorphous  mas- 
ses. There  are  several  varieties;  as,  the 
foliated,  compact,  earthy,  granular,  snowy, 
and  branchy.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
white,  with  various  shades  of  gray,  blue, 
red  and  yellow.    When  properly  calcined 
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and  pulverised,  gypsum  is  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  poured 
into  moulds  bv  the  manufacturers  of  stucco 
ornaments  ana  statues,  when  they  are  dried 
in  proper  stoves.  During  the  consolidation 
of  the  plaster,  it  expands  into  the  finest 
lines  of  the  mould,  to  as  to  give  a  sharp  and 
faithful  impression.  The  virtues  of  gypsum 
in  fertilising  land  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled ;  but,  from  repeated  experiments,  and 
comparative  failures,  it  does  not  appear  to 
deserve  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 

GYR  FALCON,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Falco  or  hawk. 

GYRI'NUS,  the  water-flea,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  eoUoptera.  They  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  waters,  on  which 
they  run  with  incredible  velocity  ;  and  when 
attempted  to  be  taken,  they  plunge  to  the 


bottom,  drawing  after  them  a  bubble  very 
similar  to  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  The 
GyrinuM  natator  is  the  only  European  spe- 
cies: this  has  a  surface  so  bright  aa  to 
shine  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun.  The  larva 
is  of  a  very  singular  shape,  having  a  length- 
ened body  furnished  with  many  lateral  ap- 
pendages down  the  body ;  and  is  a  highly 
curious  object  for  the  microscope.  When 
its  ehange  arrives  it  forms  for  itself  a  small 
oval  cell  or  case  on  a  leaf  of  some  water 
plant,  and  after  casting  its  skin  it  becomes 
a  chrysalis :  these  insects,  like  other  bee- 
tles, fly  only  by  night. 

GYtt'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  walking  round  in  a  circle  or 
ring. 

GYVES,  the  name  given  to  fetters  or 
shackles  for  the  legs. 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
vowel,  nor  an  articulation ;  but  the  mark  of 
a  stronger  breathing  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
pronounced  with  a  strong  expiration  of  the 
breath  between  the  lips,  closing,  as  it  were, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  II  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in 
honour,  konett ;  also  when  united  with  g, 
as  in  right,  fight,  brought.  In  which,  whmt, 
and  some  other  words  where  it  follows  w,  it 
is  sounded  before  it,  hwieh,  hwat,  Ac.  II, 
among  the  Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  8 ; 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  200,  and 

with  a  dash  over  it,  200,000. In  music, 

h  is  the  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic. 

HA'BEA8-COR'PUS,  in  law,  a  writ  for 
delivering  a  person  from  false  imprisonment, 
or  for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to 
another.  It  is  accordingly  considered  aa 
the  glory  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  the 
bulwark  of  personal  freedom.  By  the 
action  of  this  writ,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  adapted  to  different  occasions, 
relief  from  all  unjust  imprisonment  may 
be  obtained,  causes  removed  from  one 
court  to  another  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, and  prosecutors  compelled  to  bring 
the  prosecuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  pro- 
longing his  imprisonment.  Thus  it  not 
only  protects  the  citizen  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment at  the  suggestion  of  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
of  individuals.  The  right  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  suspended ;  it  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  as  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emergencies, 
when  the  public  was  in  danger.    In  peace- 


able times  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
in  troublesome  ones  the  executive  power 
should  have  every  possible  strength ,-  and,  in 
conformity  with  these  experimental  truths, 
the  British  parliament  may,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  by  temporary  suspension  of  every 
opposing  statute,  confide  even  absolute 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
without  permanently  giving  up  one  iota  of 
freedom. 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  formerly 
worn  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast.  It  was 
formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and  de- 
scended from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

HABENDUM,  in  law,  a  word  of  form  in 
a  deed  or  conveyance,  which  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  viz.  the  prrmitct  and  the  ha- 
bendum (to  have  and  to  hold). 

HAB' IT,  in  philosophy,  an  aptitude  or 
disposition  cither  of  mind  or  body,  acquired 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act : 
thus  virtue  is  called  a  habit  of  the  mind ; 
strength,  a  habit  of  the  body.  All  natural 
habits,  whether  of  bodv  or  mind,  are  no 
other  than  the  body  and  mind  themselves 
considered  as  either  acting  or  suffering;  or 
they  are  modes  of  the  body  or  mind  wherein 
either  perseveres  till  effaced  by  some  con- 
trary mode. Habit,  in  medicine,  denote* 

the  settled  constitution  of  the  body;  or  a 

S articular  state  formed  by  nature,  or  in* 
uecd  by  extraneous  circumstances. 

HADE,  in  mining,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  inclination,  or  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical, of  any  mineral  vein.  Also  the  steep 
descent  of  a  shaft. 

U  AD'DOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  northern  coast.  It  has  a  long 
body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue. 

HAD  LEYS  QUAD  BANT,  a  quadrat 
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that  is  particularly  used  for  taking  altitude* 
at  sea. 

HJIMATITE8,  or  Bxood-stoxb,  in  na- 
tural history,  an  extremely  rich  and  fine 
iron  ore.  It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either 
of  a  pals  red,  a  deeper  red,  or  a  bluish  co- 
lour; usually  of  a  very  glossy  surface;  and 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  and  regularly  striated 
texture :  the  strue  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses  natu- 
rally breaking  into  fragments  of  a  broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  something 
pyramidal. 

HEMATOCELE,  in  medicine,  a  hernia 
from  extravasation  of  blood. 

HEMORRHAGE,  a  flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  principal  causes  of  hemor- 
rhages are  plethora,  violent  commotions  of 
the  body,  hot  foods  and  liquors,  heat  of  the 
season,  and  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  body 
after  violent  heat  and  passion. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins;  the  piles. 

HAGIOG'RAPnY,  sacred  writings.  The 
Jews  divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
three  parts ;  the  Law,  which  is  contained  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Prophets,  or  Nevim;  and  the  Cetuvim, 
or  writings,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter 
class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hagiographu, 
comprehending  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemia,  Roth, 
Esther,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Lamen- 
tations, and  Ecolesiastes. 

HAIL,  in  meteorology,  globules  of  ice,  or 
vapour  more  intensely  frozen  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  falling 
from  the  clouds  in  showers  and  storms. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  cold 
is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter 
is  very  copious.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  great  number  of  particles  of  water  are 
brought  near  together,  where  they  are 
frozen,  and  in  their  descent  collect  other 
particles,  so  that  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hail-stone  grows  less  and  less 
from  the  centre ;  this  being  formed  first  in 
the  higher  regions,  and  the  surface  being 
collected  in  the  lower.  Hailstones  assume 
various  figures;  some  are  round,  others 
angular,  others  pyramidical,  others  flat, 
ana  sometimes  they  are  stellated  with  six 
radii,  like  crystals  of  snow.  They  some- 
times fall  with  a  velocity  of  seventy  feet  in 
a  second,  or  about  fifty  miles  an  hour :  their 
great  momentum,  arising  from  this  velocity, 
renders  them  very  destructive,  particularly 
in  hot  climates.  Showers  of  ice  and  freezing 
rain  are  related  to  have  fallen  in  different 
countries.  In  August,  1828,  there  was  a 
fall  of  solid  ice  at  Horsley  in  Staffordshire : 
some  of  the  pieces  were  three  inches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  and  others  were  about 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and  quite 
■olid.  A  recent  traveller  in  North  America 
relates,  that  twelve  years  since,  it  rained 
and  froze  as  it  fell  for  two  days  ;  the  trees, 
ships,  and  buildings  were  encrusted  with 


icicles ;  the  strongest  branches  of  the  trees 
fell  almost  every  minute  beneath  the  icy 
loads.  Mr.  Faux  says,  in  March,  1830,  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware  State,  "I  saw  the 
effect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on  the  trees, 
which,  over  an  extent  of  country  six  times 
as  large  as  England,  has  despoiled  trees  as 
completely  as  if  chain  shot  had  passed 
through  them  alL  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  laden  with  ice — a  weight  ten  times  that 
of  their  own  boughs.  Many  farmers  lost 
nearly  all  their  timber  and  orchards;  a  ship 
was  also  upset  by  the  great  weight  of  the 
ice  cohering  to  the  rigging."  The  pheno- 
mena attending  the  formation  and  fall  of 
hail  are  not  well  understood;  but  it  is 
certain  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 

HAIR,  in  physiology,  slender,  oblong, 
and  flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  the 
pores  of  animals,  and  serving  most  of  tbem 
as  a  covering.  It  consists  of  the  bulb,  si- 
tuated under  the  skin,  which  is  a  nervous 
vesicle,  and  a  trunk  which  perforates  the 
akin  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a  pe- 
culiar vagina  or  sheath.  The  colour  of 
human  hair  depends  on  the  medullary 
juice ;  but  there  are  also  general  differences 
of  it,  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  the  cli- 
mates. In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  very 
black ;  in  the  colder,  it  is  yellowish,  brown, 
or  inclining  to  red;  but  in  all  places  it 
grows  grey  or  white  with  age.  In  quad- 
rupeds, it  is  of  the  most  various  conforma- 
tion, from  the  finest  wool  to  the  bristles  of 
a  hog.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of 
hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  silex,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  Ac. — The  Roman  youth 
before  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair 
in  ringlets  upon  their  shoulders ;  but  about 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilit,  they 
cut  it  short;  such  of  them,  at  least,  as 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
maccaronics  and  effeminate  coxcombs.  The 
hair  thus  cut  off  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  is  always  represented  with  flowing  hair, 
or  to  some  other  god,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  supposed  themselves  to  be  more 

immediately  placed. Hair,  in  botany,  the 

down,  or  hair-like  threads  on  the  surface  of 
plants. 

HAIR  PENCILS,  in  painting,  are  com- 
posed of  very  fine  hairs,  as  of  the  minever, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  &c, 
which  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  they  are 
small  or  of  moderate  size,  but  when  larger 
than  a  quill  they  are  mounted  in  white-iron 
tubes.  The  most  essential  quality  of  a  good 

Eencil  is  to  form  a  fine  point,  so  that  all  the 
airs  may  be  united  when  they  are  mois- 
tened by  drawing  them  through  the  lips. 

HAIR'SBREADTH,  ameasure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HALBERD,  or  HAL  BERT,  a  weapon 
something  like  a  spear,  formerly  carried  by 
the  Serjeants  of  foot  and  artillery. 

UAL'CYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  aletdo,  or  king- 
fisher ;  a  bird  that  was  said  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  tea,  during  the 
calm  weather,  about  the  winter  solstice. 

Haley  on-day  a,  in  antiquity,  seven  days 

j  before,  and  as  many  after  the  winter  solstice. 
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HALF-BLOOD,  in  law,  relationship  by 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side  only. 

HALF  MOON,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  half-moon. 

HALIBUT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuronectes.  It  has  a  compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly;  swims  on  its  side;  and 
both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  forms  an  article  of  food. 

HALIO'TIS,  the  Eik-suku,  in  concho- 
logy,  a  simple  shell  without  any  hinge,  and 

l  formed  all  of  one  piece,  of  a  depressed  fi- 

j  gure,  very  angular  at  the  mouth,  having  an 
approach  to  the  spiral  form  at  the  summit, 
and  having  several  perforations  on  the  late- 
ral part  of  the  disk. 
HALLBLU'IAH,  a  word  signifying praise 

I  the  Lord,  or  praise  ye  Jehovah.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  some  Psalms,  and 
the  end  of  others.  It  is  a  word  of  such 
liquid  fluency  and    harmonious    softness, 

i  that  it  is  retained  in  our  hymns  without 
translation.  In  conformity  with  tbe  Ger- 
man and  other  continental  languages,  in 

I  which  >  has  the  sound  of  y,  wc  often  see  it 
,  '  written  Hallelujah;  but  to  pronounce  tbe 

;  word  with  the  English  sound  of  >  destroys 

|  Its  beauty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  so 
written. 

|      HAL'LIARD,  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 

i  ing  or  lowering  a  sail. 

HALLUCINATION,  in  medicine,  frfy- 

I  smtthetia),  erroneous  imagination,  Hallu- 
cinations of  the  senses  arise  from  some  de- 

,  feet  in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  from  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  tbe  ob- 

'  ject ;  and  they  are  sometimes  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  as  in  fevers.  Mantacal  hal- 
lucinations arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea. 

IIA'LO,  in  physiology,  a  luminous  ring 
or  circle,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  whose  light,  passing 
through  an  intervening  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  both  solar  and  lunar  haloes  are  heralds 
of  succeeding  changes  of  weather  from  dry 
to  moist ;  as  rain  generally  follows  in  pe- 
riods of  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  each  manifestation,  according  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  halo,  particularly  if  the  wind 
be  S.  or  8.  W.  And  that  these  indications 
generally  precede  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  may  be  accounted  for  thus  :— 
As  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  condensed  (from  contrary  cur- 
rents or  other  causes),  it  is  better  qualified 
to  concentrate  by  reflection  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon  :  and  hence  a  halo  is  formed 
before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient to  act  upon  the  barometer.  Lunar 
haloes  are  more  easily  discovered  than  so- 
lar haloes,  because  tbe  lunar  rays  are  more 
feeble  than  the  solar;  but  solar  haloes  may 
be  readily  discovered,  if  observers  would 


accustom  themselves  to  look  steadily  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  sun,  when  he  has  risen 
from  10"  to  SO*:  and  also  when  he  has 
about  the  same  altitude  in  the  evening  (as 
solar  haloes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  at 
mid-day),  when  they  perceive  be  shines 
faintly,  and  there  u  no  appearance  of 
cloud. 

HAL'OGKNE,  in  chemistry,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a  saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  metals,  aa 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

HAMADRYAD,  in  the  heathen  mythol- 
ogy, a  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die 
with  tbe  tree  to  which  it  was  attached. 

HAM'MOCK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  flied  in  va- 
rious nettings  so  as  to  form  a  barricade 
against  small  shot. 

UAM'HOKKN,  in  old  law-books,  signi- 
fies the  liberty  or  privilege  a  man  enjoys  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  also  said  to  signify  a 
franchise  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  by 
which  they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 

H  AM  STKR,  in  coology,  a  species  of  rat, 
the  Mus  ericetus,  or  German  marmot.  It 
is  of  the  site  of  a  water-rat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  two  bags  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  food  to 
its  winter  residence. 

HAN'APER,  an  office  in  chancery,  under 
tbe  direction  of  a  master,  whose  clerk  re- 
ceives all  fines  due  to  the  crown  for  seals  of 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs. 
It  is  supposed  he  formerly  deposited  the 
money  so  taken  in  a  kind  of  basket,  or  *«*»- 
per.  There  is  also  an  officer  who  is  con- 
troller of  the  hanaper.  This  word  therefore 
answered  to  the  modern  exchequer. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  an  important  mem* 
ber  of  the  human  body,  which,  from  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  all  operations,  and 
1  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  magnitude, 
Ac  of  extraneous  objects,  is  justly  consi- 
dered as  contributing  very  essentially  to  all 
that  is  either  ingenious  or  scientific  in  the 
human  character.  It  consists  of  the  carpus, 
or  wrist :  the  metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones 

within  the  palm,  and  the  lingers. Hand, 

in  the  manege,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  tbe  height  of  a  horse  is  computed ; 
Also  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  as  the  forehand, 
for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters;  the 
hind-hand,  which  includes  the  rest.  It  also 
denotes  the  horseman's  hand;  as,  the  spur' 
hand,  which  is  his  right   hand;    and  the 

bridle-hand,    which    is  his  left  hand. 

Hand,  in  heraldry,  is  termed  either  dexter 
(right),  or  sinister  (left) ;  and,  when  borne 
in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to  signify 
power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship.—— 
The  word  hand  is  also  used  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  sense*,  far  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

HANDSPIKE,    a  strong  wooden  bar. 
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used  as  a  lever  to  move  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  up  the  anchor,  or  rais- 
ing anv  weight  on  board  a  ship. 

HANSBATIC,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  to  their  confederacy.  The  Uanse 
towns  in  Germany  were  certain  commercial 
cities  which  associated  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 
To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  Prance, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  until  they  amounted  to 
seventy-two,  which  for  centuries  com- 
>manded  the  respect  and  defied  the  power 
'of  kings.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  the  power  of  the  confederacy, 
though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  de- 
cline. This,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  had  done 
so  much  to  promote.  The  civilisation, which 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities, 
gradually  extended  over  the  contiguous 
country ;  and  feudal  anarchy  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  a  system  of  subordination  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts.  At  present  it  only 
consists  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen ;  and  they,  indeed,  possess 
merely  the  shadow  of  their  former  state. 

HArPINB88,  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
It  consists  in  the  possession  not  only  of 
the  goods  of  the  body,  ss  health,  strength, 
Ac.  out  also  of  the  more  refined  goods  of 
the  mind,  as  knowledge,  memory,  taste,  and 
especially  the  moral  virtues,  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  benevolence,  &c.  That  state  is 
mostly  to  be  sought  after,  in  which  the 
fewest  competitions  and  disappointments 
can  happen,  which  least  of  all  impairs  any 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  opens  an  unexpected 
source  of  the  most  refined  and  lasting  en- 
joyments. That  state  which  is  attended 
with  all  those  advantages,  is  a  state  or 
course  of  virtue :  therefore,  a  state  of  virtue, 
in  which  the  moral  goods  of  the  mind  are 
attained,  is  the  happiest  state ;  and  he  only 
can  be  esteemed  really  and  permanently 
happy,  who  enjoys  peace  of  mind  in  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty. 

UARAN'GUE,  a  popular  oration,  gene- 
rally implying  loudness  or  declamation ;  and 
not  a  deliberate  and  argumentative  address 
or  discourse. 

HAR'BOUR,  a  port,  haven,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea. 

HARD-A-LEE,  in  seaman's  language, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Hard-a-tetatker,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or 

windward  side  of  the  ship. Hard-aport, 

an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lar- 
board side.— 'Hard-attarboard,  an  order 
to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  starboard  side. 

IIARD'NES8,  in  physiology,  that  quality 
in  bodies  whereby  their  parts  cohere  firmly 
together,  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  anv  ex- 
ternal impulse,  nor  yield  inwards,  without 
breaking.  A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
sidered more  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre- 


sents greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of 
another  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file ;  or 
as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  working 
into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  byfriction. 

11 A  HIT  WARE,  instruments  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  hardware  manufactures;  and  from 
these  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors, 
scissars,  fire-arms,  gilt  and  plated  goods, 
&c.  are  supplied  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
M'Cullocb  is  that  the  total  aggregate  va- 
lue of  the  iron  and  other  hardware  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Scotland  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,600,000/. «  year ; 
affording  direct  employment,  in  the  various 
departments  of*  the  trade,  for  at  least 
360,000  persons. 

HARE,  in  soology,  Lepua  timidua,  a  ti- 
morous animal  of  exquisite  sight  and  hear- 
ing, with  long  ears,  large  eyes,  a  short  tail, 
and  a  divided  upper  lip.  It  is  a  beast  of 
chace,  and  is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  open  ground,  which  is  called 
coursing;  and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare  hounds,  which  is  called  hare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
particularly  those  which  possess  milky 
qualities;  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
their  tender  shoots  are  likewise  often  taken 
by  them  for  food.  It  produces  generally 
three  young  ones  st  a  time,  and  breeds  at 
least  three  times  in  a  year.  The  hare  seldom 
quits  its  seat,  or  form,  as  it  is  called,  during 
the  day,  unless  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  enemies ;  but  takes  its  range  for  food  and 
excursion  by  night,  always  returning,  it  is 
said,  to  her  habitation,  by  the  same  track 
by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  will 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so 
nearly,  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before 
it  starts  for  escape ;  the  first  advances  of 
the  enemy  having  probably  not  attracted 
its  attention,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  being  attended  by  a  species  of 
fascination,  or  prostration  of  energy,  the 
frequent  effect  of  terror ;  but  at  length  the 
imminence  of  its  danger  rousrs  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  exertions  which  enable  it  to 
leave  its  enemies  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Its  fieetness  is  such  as  to  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  its  numerous  ad- 
versaries. Its  quickness  of  hearing,  and 
comprehension  of  sight,  by  which  last  it 
receives  the  impression  of  objects  on  almost 
every  side,  are  also  important  means  of  its 
protection. 

HA'REBELL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Hyacinth**,  with  campaniform  or 
bell-shaped  flowers. 

HA' RE'S -EAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Iiwplnrum. 

HA'RELIP,  a  single  or  double  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  thus  resembles  the 
lip  of  the  hare.  It  is  a  great  deformity,  but, 
fortunately,  is  easily  curable  by  undergoing 
certain  surgical  operations. 
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II A' REM,  the  apartments  in  which  Mut- 
lulman  princes  confine  their  women,  who 
are  prohibited  from  the  society  of  others. 
They  are  waited  on  by  female  slaves,  and 

Eiarded  by  black  eunuchs:  the  head  of  the 
tter  is  called  Ktzlar-aga.  There  are  two 
kizlar-agas,  one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 
new  palace,  each  of  which  has  its  liarcm. 
The  one  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  former 
sultans,  and  those  who  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  reigning  prince ;  the  other 
by  such  as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  The 
lady  who  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir,  is  styled  the  sultana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. She  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace  ;  but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne, 
she  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  hat  the 
title  of  »»lt ana  talidt.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil ;  none  of  the  others,  even  when  sick, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  sultan. 
When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is 
covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and  the 

{mine  felt  through  gauze.  The  life  of  the 
adies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent  in 
bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gardens, 
witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances  performed 
by  their  slaves,  Ac.  The  women  of  other 
Turks  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  at 
the  baths,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  appear 
in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and  eu- 
nuchs, and  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  which 
increases  aa  they  descend  in  rank.  But 
those  of  the  sultan  have  none  of  these  pri- 
vileges. It  is,  of  course,  only  the  richer 
Moslems  who  can  maintain  harems:  the 
poorer  claws  have  generally  but  one  wife. 

HAR  ICOT,  a  kind  of  ragout  of  meats 
and  roots. 

HARLEQUIN,  the  principal  character 
in  pantomime,  clad  in  a  party-coloured  dress, 
with  a  half-mask,  and  who  is  perpetually 
dancing,  leaping,  or  performing  tncks  with 
his  wouder-  working  wand.  This  character 
was  first  introduced  into  Italian  comedy, 
where  lie  united  extravagant  buffoonery 
with  great  corporeal  agility. 

HARMATTAN.  the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching 
character. 

HARMONICA,  or  ARMONICA,  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  from  glosses,  blown  as  near  aa 
possible  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  having 
each  an  open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  glass  is  nine 
inches,  and  that  of  the  smallest  three 
inches.  Between  these  there  are  twenty- 
three  different  siics,  differing  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  largest  glass  in  the  instrument  is  6, 
including  three  complete  octaves;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  painting  the  apparent 
parts  of  the  glasses  within  side,  every  semi- 
tone white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the 
octave  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours :  so 
that  glasses  of  the  same  colour,  (the  white 
excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  extracting  exquisite  tones, 
I  by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  brim  of  drink- 


ing-glasses,  filled  with  water  in  different 
proportions,  was  an  old  discovery ;  but  it 
remained  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  construct  the 
harmonica.  "The  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument," says  Dr.  Franklin,  "  are,  that 
its  tones  are  incomparably  tweet  beyond 
any  other ;  that  they  may  be  swelled  and 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  of  the  finger,  and  continued  to 
any  length ;  and  that  the  instrument,  once 
well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 
Its  disadvantages  are,  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  tones  by  grinding;  the  extreme 
•Wilfulness  necessary  in  the  player;  and  the 
impracticability  of  performing  upon  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  musical 
art ;  for  however  much  it  excels  all  others  in 
the  delicacy  and  duration  of  its  tones,  yet 
it  is  confined  to  those  of  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive character,  and  to  slow  solemn  move- 
ments. 

HARMONICS,  that  branch  of  music 
which  considers  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sound. 

HARMONY,  in  music,  the  agreeable 
result  or  union  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time,  natural 
harmony  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  or 
common  chord.  Artificial  harmony  is  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Fignrtd 
harmony  is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  melody,  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a 
composition  move,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do 
not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 

that  chord. Harmony,  as    applied   to 

nature,  the  necessary  reciprocal  accordance 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  thing  is  dependent  on  that  of 

another. In  mat  ten  of  literature,  we  use 

the  word  harmony  for  a  certain  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse. 
In  architecture,  harmony  denotes  au  agree- 
able relation  between  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. In  painting,  it  signifies  the  union  or 
connection  between  the  figures,  with  rcs- 

Scct  to  the  subject  of  the  piece ;  and  alto 
enotes  the  onion  or  agreeable  mixture  of 

different  colours. Harmony  of  tht  tphem, 

a  favourite  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and 
many  other  ancient  philosophers,  accord- 
ing to  which,  celestial  music,  imperceptible 
by  the  cars  of  mortals,  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  sweetly  tuned  motions  of 
the  stars  and  planets.  This  harmony  they 
attributed  to  the  various  proportionate  im- 
pressions of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one 
another,  acting  at  proper  intervals. 

HARMONICAL  PROPORTION,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  third,  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  second  and  third:  thus 
2,  3,  6,  are  in  harmonical  proportion,  be- 
cause 2 :  6  :  i  1 :  3.  In  four  terms  the  1st 
is  to  the  4th  as  the  difference  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3rd  and  4th : 
that  is  9.  12,  16,  24,  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
portion because  0 :  24  :  :  3 :  8.  "To find  an 
harmonical  mean  proportion  between  two 
terms:"  Divide  double  their  product  by 
their  sum.    "To  find  a  3rd  term  in  hai- 
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monieal  proportion  to  two  given  terms ;" 
Divide  their  product  by  the  difference  be- 
tween doable  the  1st  term  and  the  2nd 
term.  "To  find  b  4th  term  in  harmonical 
proportion  to  three  terms  given:"  Divide 
the  product  of  the  1st  and  3rd  term  by  the 
difference  between  double  of  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  term. 

HARTfclOST,  in  Grecian  History,  a  Spar- 
tan governor,  regulator  or  prefect. 

HAR'MOTOME.  in  mineralogy,  a  curi- 
ous substance,  called  also  Cro**-*tone,  on 
account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  composition. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins ;  its 
prevailing  colour  is  white ;  it  is  translucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  stands  erect,  and, 
when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  per- 
former, who  produces  its  tones  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  very  variously 
ascribed  -,  but  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
its  inventiou  is  manifestly  very  ancient; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  (under 
various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  Irish,  Scots,  and  Welsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  with  the 
Anglo-Normans  it  was  equally  popular. 
By  the  Welsh  laws,  a  harp  was  one  of  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  characterize 
a  freeman  or  gentleman ;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not  a  harp, 
and  was  not  able  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  from  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  permit,  them  to  play 
upon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king,  the 
king's  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  modern  harp  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  while  it  produces 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the 
ear,  of  any  instrument  in  use.  There  are 
generally  35  strings,  but  sometimes  the 
number  is  extended  to  43;  and  the  com- 
pass usually  extends  from  double  A  of  the 
baas  clef,  to  double  G  in  the  G  clef. 

HAR'PIES.  in  mythology,  three  rapa- 
cious winged  monsters,  supposed  to  be  the 
goddesses  of  storms,  and  called  Acllo,  Ocy- 
pete,  and  Celaeno.  They  are  so  differently 
described  bv  the  poets,  that  it  is  difllcult 
to  say  any  thing  definite  concerning  them. 
Hesiod  represents  them  as  young  virgins, 
of  great  beauty;  Vossius  supposes  them  to 
be  three  winds ;  but  both  poets  and  artists 
appear  generally  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
depicting  them  under  the  most  hideous 
forms. 

HARPOON',  an  iron  instrument,  formed 
at  one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  having 
a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
has  been  rowed  within  a  competent  dis- 
tance of  the  whale,  the  harpooner  launches 
his  instrument ;  and  the  fish  being  wounded, 
immediately  descends  under  the  ice  with 


amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the,  harpoon 
along  with  him,  and  a  considerable  length 
of  the  line,  which  is  purposely  let  dowu, 
to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Being  soon  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood, 
he  re-ascends,  in  order  to  breathe,  where  he 
presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. Harpoon  Can,  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  harpoons  at 
whales  in  preference  to  the  common  method 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  swivel, 
iaving  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  locks, 
which  act  simultaneously,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  liability  of  toe  gun 
missing  fire. 

HARPSICHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
with  strings  of  wire,  played  on  by  means  of 
keys,  the  striking  of  which  moves  certain 
little  jacks,  which  also  move  a  double  row 
of  chords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four 
bridges  on  the  table  of  the  instrument. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  superior  instru- 
ment, the  grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord  is  greatly  diminished. 

HARRIER,  a  small  hound,  with  an  acute 
aense  of  smelling,  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

HAR'ROW,  the  name  of  a  very  useful 
instrument  of  agriculture,  employed  to  pre- 
pare ploughed  land  for  the  seed,  and  to 
mix  the  seed  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
town. 

HARTS'HORN,  the  horns  of  the  com- 
mon male  deer,  to  which  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  once  ascribed,  but 
which  the  experience  of  late  years  has  con- 
siderably lesscued.  The  articles  denomi- 
nated tvirit  of  karttkorn  and  talt  of  kartt- 
horn,  though  formerly  obtained  from  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are  now 
chiefly  prepared  from  bones.  The  former 
of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali  of  a  very 
penetrating  nature,  is  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  nervous  complaints  and  fainting-fits; 
and  salt  of  hartshorn  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  in  fevers.  The  scrapings  or 
raspings  of  the  horns,  under  the  name  of 
karttkorn  thavingt,  are  variously  employed 
in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of 
deer  give  out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  nutritive.  The  jelly 
of  hartshorn  is  simply  gelatine ;  the  earth 
remaining  after  calcination,  is  phosphate  of 
lime ;  the  salt  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  are 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal 
oiL 

HAR'USPICE,  in  Roman  history,  a  per- 
son who  pretended  to  forctel  future  events 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed, or  watching  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of 
burning  and  .the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

HARVEST  MOON,  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  moons  which,  in  the  autumnal 
months,  rise  on  successive  nights,  soon 
after  sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which 
the  moon  is  then  passing. 

IIASTATI,  among  the  Romans,  were 
soldiers  armed  with  spears,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle. 
These  were  picked  out  the  next  in  age  to 
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the  rtlitet.    At   last  they  laid  aside   the  | 
•pear,  but  still  retained  their  name.  I 

HATCH  EL,  or  HACKLE,  a  tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  dressed.  It  con- 
sists of  long  iron  teeth,  regularly  aet  in  a 
piece  of  board,  being,  in  fact,  a  large  kind 
of  comb  or  card. 

HATCHETINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow,  of 
a  yellowish  white  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
found  in  South  Wales. 

HATCHING,  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  production  of  the  young 
ones  alive.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  of  the 
parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat.  [See 
Ihcusatioh.] 

HATCHMENT,  or  Fowbbal  Acbikve- 
mbkt,  in  heraldry,  an  armorial  escutcheon, 
usually  placed  over  the  door  of  a  perron  of 
distinction,  deceased,  and  which  points  out 
the  *ex,  conjugal  connexion,  and  dignity  of 
the  person.  These  circumstances  are  de- 
noted by  the  form  and  accompaniments  of 
the  field,  and  the  colour  of  the  ground  of 
the  hatchment .  thus,  "  For  a  bachelor," — 
the  paternal  arms  are  painted  upon  a  shield, 
and  accompanied  with  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatchment 
(namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side 
of  the  shield)  all  black.  "  For  a  single 
woman,"— the  paternal  arms  are  painted 
upon  a  loxenge,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  than  a  gold-cord,  loosely 
knot  ted,en  compassing  the  field :  the  ground, 
in  this  case,  is  also  all  black.  "  For  a 
widow,"— the  paternal  arms  of  the  defunct 
are  impaled  with  those  of  her  late  husband, 
in  a  loxenge,  with  a  fancy  gold-ornament 
round  it ;  but  with  no  accompaniment ;  the 
pound  all  black.  "  For  a  married  woman 
leaving  a  husband,"— her  paternal  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  are 
painted  upon  a  shield,  without  the  armorial 
accompaniment;  the  sides  of  the  shield 
being  only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the 
sinister  side  of  the  ground  is  black,  to  de- 
note the  death  of  the  wife ;  the  dexter  side 
white,  to  show  that  the  husband  is  living. 
"  For  a  married  man  leaving  a  widow,"— 
the  arms  as  before,  upon  a  shield,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto:  the  dexter  side  of  the  ground,  in 
this  case,  being  black ;  the  sinister,  white. 
"  For  a  man  who  dies,  leaving  a  second 
wife,"— his  shield  of  arms  (nqt  impaled) 
together  with  the  accompaniments,  are 
painted  upon  a  black  ground.  On  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  placed  a  small 
funeral  escutcheon,  bearing  his  paternal 
coat  impaled  with  that  of  his  first  wife,  the 
sinister  side  of  this  escutcheon  being  black, 
to  denote  her  death;  and  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield  is  placed  another  escut- 
cheon, bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  his  second  wife ;  the  dexter  side  of 
this  escutcheon,  being  painted  black,  to 
denote  his  death;  the  sinister,  white,  to 
show  that  his  second  wife  is  still  living. 
"  The  peer,"  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters;  "  the  baronet,"  hy  his 
badge;    *•  the  knight  companion,"  by  the 


motto-  of  his  order ;  and  "  the  bishop,"  by 
his  mitre.  In  this  case  it  is  observable, 
that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldry,  the  arms 
of  the  office  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  are  always 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the 
bishop  on  the  sinister  side,  of  the  escut- 
cheon: consequently  on  the  hatchment  for 
a  bishop  the  sinister  (and  not  the  dexter) 
side  of  the  ground  is  painted  black. 

HATCHWAY,  in  shins,  a  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  affording  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

HATTISUERIFF,  in  Turkish  polity, 
an  order  which  comes  immediately  from 
the  Grand  Signior,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words: — "  Let  my  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  lo  its  form  and  import." 
These  words  are  generally  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAUTBOY,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  flute,  but  spread- 
ing and  widening  at  the  bottom,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed. 

HAVERSACK,  a  kind  of  bag  of  strong 
coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions 
on  a  march. 

HAWl'INCn.  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Loiia,  which  feeds  on  haws  and  cher- 
ries. 

HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe,  the  two  principal  species  of 
which  are  the  sparrow liawk  and  the  gos- 
hawk, both  used  formerly  in  falconry. 
Most  of  the  species  arc  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  and  small  animals. 

HAWKING,  the  exercise  of  taking  wild- 
fowl by  means  of  hawks,  usually  called  fal- 
conry. In  olden  times,  persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  without  their  dugs 
and  their  hawks;  the  latter  thev  carried 
with  them  when  they  journeyed  from  one 
country  to  another;  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not 
part  with  them  even  to  procure  their  own 
liberty  when  taken  prisoners.  These  birds 
were  considered  as  ensigns  of  nobility;  and 
no  action  could  be  reckoned  more  dishon- 
ourable to  a  man  of  rank,  than  to  give  up 
his  hawk.  Upon  the  tapestry  of  Bayeaux, 
Harold  is  represented  approaching  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  his  hawk  upon 
his  band.  Sometimes  hawks  formed  part 
of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic :  Bccket  had 
hawks  and  hounds  of  every  description  with 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
as  ambassador  from  England.  Females  of 
distinction  were,  occasionally  represented 
with  hawks  on  their  hands,  as  we  know, 
from  an  ancient  sculpture,  in  the  church 
of  Milton-Abbey,  where  the  consort  of 
King  Athelstan  appears,  with  a  falcon  on 
her  hand,  tearing  a  bird.  The  Welsh  had  a 
saying  in  very  carlv  times,  that  ••  you  may 
know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and 
greyhound."  Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to 
nave  written  a  trcutisc  on  hawking;  and 
from  various  sources  the  pastime  may  be 
traced  in  high  favour,  to  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  era. Hutckinpj  in  trade,  the  going 
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about  with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the 
manner  of  a  hawker. 

HAUYNE,  a  mineral  so  named  in  honour 
of  tbe  celebrated  abb*  Hauy.  It  oceans  in 
Latium,  and  waa  at  first  called  latiaUte;  it 
has  also-  been  considered  as  allied  to  sap- 
phire, and  named  taphirin;  but  more  recent 
examination  of  its  properties  prove  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  called  laxnlitt  by 
Hauy. 

HAWRWEED,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
bears  a  flower  in  the  form  of  a  marigold. 
There  are  sereral  genera  and  species  of 
plants  thns  designated. 

HAWSE,  a  sea  term,  for  the  situation  of 
the  cables  before  the  ship's  stern,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a  clear  or  open  hawse,'  'a  foul 

hawse,'    Ac. Hawse-hole,    a   cylindrical 

hole  in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  a 

cable  passes. Hawser,  a  large  rope,  in 

sise  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line. 

HAWTHORN,  or  WHITE  THORN,  in 
botany,  a  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cratm- 
gwt,  which  bears  the  red  berry  called  the 
haw.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  is  much  used  for  hedges ;  and  is 
admired  both  fur  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  the  agreeable  perfume  of  its  blossoms. 

HArWARD,  a  person  who  keeps  the 

common  herd  or  cattle  of  a  town. His 

office  is  to  see  that  the  eattle  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds ; 
and  to  impound  cattle  that  commit  tres- 
pass therein,  or  are  found  running  at  large 
in  the  public  roads,  contrary  to  law. 

H  A'ZEL,  in  botany,  a  shrub  of  the  genus 
Cory  Ins,  having  male  flowers  growing  in 
long  cylindrical  amenta  or  catkins,  at  re- 
mote distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
of  three  kinds,  the  common  hascl  nut,  the 
cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are  the 
moat  esteemed. 

HBAD,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of 
tbe  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consist- 
ing externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy 
scalp ;  internally,  of  tbe  brain  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  [See  Bbaik,  Facb,  Ac] 
The  whole  head  of  the  skeleton  is  sphe- 
roidical, composed  as  it  were  of  two  ovals  a 
little  depressed  on  each  side  t  one  of  them 
is  superior,  the  extremities  pointing  for- 
ward and  backward ;  the  other  is  anterior, 
the  extremity  being  turned  upwards  and 
downwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one 
extremity  of  each  oval  meets,  and  is  lost  in 
the  other,  at  the  forehead.— In  general, 
tbe  human  head  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviations,  through  the  different  classes, 
until  it  entirely  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 

of  animals. Head,   among  mechanics, 

the  upper  and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
bodies,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a 

gate,  the  head  of  a  hammer. Head,  in 

architecture,  an  ornament  of  carved  work, 
or  sculpture,  frequently  serving  as  the  key 
of  an  arch,  or  platband  on  other  occasions. 
——In  the  military  art,  the  Head  of  a  work 
is  tbe  front  of  it  next  the  enemy. 

HEADLAND,  a  point  of  land  lying  far- 


tber  ont  at  sea  than  the  rest. Headland, 

in  husbandry,  is  taken  to  signify  the  upper 
part  of  land  left  for  the  turning  of  the 

plough. Head-tinea,  in  a  ship,  those  ropes 

of  all  sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the 

Jard. Head-tea,  is  when  a  great  wave  or 
illow  of  the  sea  comes  right  a-head  of  the 

ship,  as  she  is  in  her  course. Head-tails, 

those  which  belong  to  the  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit. Headstall,  that  part  of  a  bri- 
dle that  goes  about  the  head  ;  also,  a  kind 

of  halter. Headquarter;  the  quarters  or 

place  of  residence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army. 

HEAD'- ACHE,  a  painful  sensstion  in  the 
nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced 
by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  according  to  its  different 
degrees  and  the  place  where  it  is  seated. 

HEALTH,  that  condition  of  the  body,  in 
which  all  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal 
functions,  are  performed  easily  and  per- 
fectly, and  unattended  with  pain.      The 
most  perfect  state  of  health  is  generally 
connected  with  a  certain  conformation  and  ' 
structure  of  tbe  bodily  organs,  and  well  i 
marked  by  certain  external  signs.    To  pre- 
serve health,  it  is  necessary  to  be  temperate  ' 
in  food,  exercise,  and  sleep;  to  pay  strict  I 
attention  to  bodily  cleanliness ;  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  guard  against 
excess  of  all  kinds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
deilicd  health,  representing  it  under  the  fi- 

re  of  a  woman,  whom  they  supposed  to 
the  daughter  of  ^Esculapius.  We  find 
the  name  ot  the  goddess  Salus,  or  Health, 
on  many  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  different  inscriptions,  as  Saint  publico, 
8alut  reipublicar,  Saint  Jnantti,  fyc. 

HEAR'ING,  one  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane.  The 
curious  structures  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea  of  the  cor  tend  to  make  the  weakest 
sounds  audible.  When  a  person  exercises 
great  attention  in  hearing,  the  membrana 
tympani  is  stretched  so  as  to  render  it  more 
susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better  prepared 
to  catch  even  the  most  feeble  vibrations  of 
the  sir.     [See  Eas.] 

HBART,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  formed  of  a  firm,  thick,  muscular  tissue, 
composed  ot  fibres,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  composed  of  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  vessels.  It  is  divided  in  tbe 
middle  by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
aide  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one 
the  right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the 
left,  or  systemic.  Attsched  to  each  is  a 
cavity,  called  the  auricle,  and  from  each 
proceeds  a  large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one 
called  pulmonic  and  the  other  aorta ;  the 
first  conveying  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  expelling  it  through  the  system.  The 
blood  which  is  returned  from  the  veins  is 
black,  and  is  called  tenons;  that  which 
leaves  the  heart  is  red,  and  is  called  arterial. 
Tbe  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  simul- 
taneously with  each  other,  as  do  also  the 
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two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  called 
diattole ;  the  contraction  tfttole.  Tbe 
causes  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  di- 
latation of  the  heart  are  difficult  to  deride : 
they  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent 
on  the  nervous  system.  By  what  means  the 
blood  ia  made  to  penetrate  the  thousand 
windings  of  the  capillary  system,  and  what 
causes  impel  it  to  flow  back  through  the 
veins,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute  anions; 
physiologists.  The  weight  of  the  human 
heart  .with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  greater  in  children  than  in  grown 
i  persons,  in  tbe  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Hence 
I  the  weight  of  the  heart,  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  lessens  continually  from 
the  birth,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 

growth. In  the  Scriptures,  the  heart  is 

spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  sense,  or  seat  of 

I  the  understanding.    And  by  a  metonymy, 

l  it  is  used  for  an  affection  or  passion :  thus 

we  say,  in  speaking  of  love,  it  is  an  affair  of 

the  heart. 

11EAT,  or  CALORIC,  that  principle  in 
nature,  by  the  action  of  which  fluids  are 
evaporated,  and  solids  are  either  dissipated 
in  vapour,  or  rendered  fluid,  or  vitrified. 
Our  notions  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  heat  may  be  assisted  by  the  following 
observations : — An  intimate  connection 
subsists  betwixt  Light  and  heat,  though  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  discovered  on  what 
this  connection  depends.  Both  are  emit- 
ted from  tbe  sun  with  the  same  velocity 
nearly ;  both  are  refracted  from  transparent 
bodies,  and  refracted  by  polished  surfaces ; 
in  both,  the  matter  seems  exceedingly  rare, 
and  consequently  the  addition,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  either,  caunot  sensibly  affect  the 
weight  of  bodies,  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced :  their  parts  never  cohere,  but  mu- 
tually repel  each  other,  and  when  forcibly 
accumulated  they  fly  off  from  one  another 
in  all  directions.  Heat,  however,  differs 
from  light  in  this  particular,  vis.  the  latter 
produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision, 
whereas  the- former  excites  a  sensation 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  substance 
itself.  Heat  attracts  other  bodies,  and  is 
attracted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mutual  attraction,  it  enters  into  other  sub- 
stances, combines  with  them,  and  occasions 
changes  in  them.— The  eensation  of  heat  is 
produced  by  particles  of  heat  passing  into 
our  bodies,  and  that  of  cold  by  heat  passing 
out  of  them.  We  call  any  thing  hot,  when 
it  communicates  heat  to  bodies  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from 
them.  The  strength  of  the  sensation  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat 
enters  or  leaves  our  bodies ;  and  this  rapi- 
dity is  proportional  to  tbe  difference  be- 
tween our  bodies  and  the  hot  or  cold  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that 

substance. Heat   ia  considered  one  of 

the  chief  agents  in  chemistry,  because  its 
most  obvious  sources  are  chiefly  referred 
to  the  general  head  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Thus,  fire,  or  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable bodies,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  chemical  action  attending  the  com- 
bination of  their  ingredients  with  the  oxygen 


of  the  air.  Animal  heat,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, referable  to  a  process  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  slow  combustion,  by  which 
a  portion  of  carbon,  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple existing  in  tbe  blood,  ia  united  with  the 
osygen  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  thus 
carried  off  from  the  system :  fermentation 
is  nothing  more  than  a  decomposition  of 
chemical  elements  loosely  united,  and  their 
reunion  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  combina- 
tion.  Heat,  among  geographers,  the  heat 

of  different  climates,  which  arises  from  the 
different  angles  under  which  the  sun's  rays 
strike  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  added 
to  which,  the  heat  of  different  places  is 
either  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acci- 
dents of  situation,  with  regard  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  like. Heat,  among  smiths  and  foun- 
ders, the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  iron 
work,  namely,  the  blood-red  beat,  the  smal- 
lest degree;  the  flame,  or  white  heat,  the 
second  degree ;  and  tbe  sparkling,  or  weld- 
ing heat,  which  is  the  strongest  degree.^— 
Heat,  in  racing,  a  certain  prescribed  dis- 
tance which  a  horse  runs  on  the  course. 

HEATH,  in  botany,  Erica,  a  genus  of 
beautiful  shrubby  plants,  of  which  more 
than  260  species  are  known.  Borne  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  grow  wild;  but 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  greatly  admired  on  account  of  their 
lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HEAVEN,  Literally  tbe  sky,  or  azure 
vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  the 
limits  of  the  boriion.  Modern  astronomy 
has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is,  in 
fact,  the  immeasurable  spare  in  whirh  our 
earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  revolve. 
In  metaphorical  language,  this  space  is 
called  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seat 
of  the  souls  of  the  just  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  these  latter  senses,  it  ia  sometimes  cal- 
led the  empyrean,  from  the  splendor  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  the  firmament.  Tbe  word 
which,  in  tbe  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
translated  /trmawtent,  was  corrupted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Septnagint  translators,  and 
should  be  rendered  expanee  or  extension. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  third  heaven ;  and 
the  orientals  always  describe  seven  hea- 
vens, or  more.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  several  heavens  was  this:  the  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  there  were  as 
many  different  heavens  as  they  saw  bodies 
in  motion:  they  considered  them  solid, 
although  transparent,  and  supposed  the 
blue  "pace  extended  over  our  heads  firm  aa 
a  sapphire.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
otherwise  they  could  sustain  those  bodies; 
and  they  deemed  them  spherical,  as  tbe 
most  proper  form  for  motion.  Thus,  there 
were  seven  heavens  'for  the  seven  planets, 
and  an  eighth  for  the  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy 
discountenanced  this  system.  He  said,  the 
deities  (by  which  name  he  calls  the  stars, 
for  they  were  adored  in  his  time),  moved  in 
an  ethereal  fluid.  It  was,  however,  by  very 
alow  degree*  that  men  became  acquainted 
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with  the  true  science  which  instructs  at  in 
the  Uwi  of  celestial  motion,  and  the  magni- 
tudes, distances,  Ac  of  those  effulgent  orb* 
which  deck  the  vast  expanse.   The  heavens 
then,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Newtonian 
or  true  system,  are  filled  with  a  fluid  much 
finer  and  thinner  than  this  air,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  all  limits  of  which  we  have  any 
conception.    There  being;  nothing  visible  ! 
to  us  in  the  remote  part  of  the  heavens,  we 
can  onlyconaider  them  as  the  places  of  the  ; 
•tars.    We  shall  have  a  vast  idea  of  this  | 
space  if  we  consider  that  the  largest  of  the  | 
fixed  stars,  which  are  probably  the  nearest  i 
to  us,  are  at  a  distance  too  great  fur  the  ex- 
pression of  all  that  we  can  conceive  from  I 
figures,  and  for  all  means  of  admeasure- 
ment.   The  sun,  which  in  that  little  space 
of  the  heavens  that  makes  the  system  of  | 
which  our  world  is  a  part,  is  in  reality  . 
nothing  more  than  a  fixed  star.     Round 
him  revolve  the  planets,  among  which  Ju-  | 

Eiter  alone  is  in  its  solid  contents  nine  ' 
undred  times  as  large  as  our  earth.    But 
these  and  the  other  particulars  will  be  found 
under  separate  heads ;  to  which  we  refer.      I 

HEBDOMADARY,  a  member  of  a  chap. 
ter  or  convent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  officiate  ' 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  anthems  and 
prayers,  and  perform  other  services,  which 
on  extraordinary  occasions  are  performed 
by  the  superiors. 

HEBDOM'ARY.  a  solemnity  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  in  which  the  Athenians  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  carried  iu 
their  hands  branches  of  laurel.  It  was 
observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month ;  hence  the  name. 

IIE'BRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language. 

HEBREW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew ;  and  the  language 
of  many  of  these  is  extremely  sublime. 
But  Hebrew  literature,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  records  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, possesses  a  peculiar  scientific  interest. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity,  general  credibi- 
lity, originality,  poetic  strength,  and  reli- 
K'ous  importance,  that  of  any  other  nation 
>fore  the  Christian  era,  and  contains 
most  remarkable  memorials  and  trust- 
worthy  materials  for  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  mental  development. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  were  the 
believing  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  its  design 
was  to  convince  them  of  the  insufficiency 
and  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  law.  In  order  to  which  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  shew,  first,  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  Christ's  person  above  thst  of 
Moses ;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  Christ's 
priesthood  shove  the  Levitical;  and  thirdly, 
the  mere  figurative  nature,  and  utter  insuf- 
ficiency, of  the  legal  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices. 

HECATE'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 


public  entertainment  given  by  the  Athe- 
nians every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

HECATOMB,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was 
a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  hundred  oxen 
offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— Hecatomb,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  sacrifice  of  a  hun- 
dred animals ;  but  the  ox  being  the  chief  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  gave  derivation  to 
the  word. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  in  medicine,  an  habi- 
tual fever,  or  one  which  is  slow  and  con- 
tinued, ending  in  a  consumption. 

HECTOGRAM,  in  the  French  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  a  weight  con- 
taining 100  grains;  equal  to  8  ounces,  2 
grot,  and  12  grains  French. 

HECTOLITER,  a  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquids,  containing  100  liters; 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  107 
Paris  pints. 

HECTOMETER,  a  French  Inessure 
equal  to  100  meters;  the  meter  being  the 
unit  of  a  lineal  measure.  It  is  equivalent 
nearly  to  308  French  feet.  ' 

HEDKNBERG'ITE,  in  mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  iron,  in  masses,  composed  of  shining 
plates,  which  break  into  rhombic  frag- 
ments. 

HEDERA'CEOU8,in  botany,  pertaining 
to,  or  growing  like,  ivy. 

HELrERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monoaynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ivy. 

HELTGEUOG,  in  zoology,  the  Erinaceu*, 
a  small  animal  which  feeds  on  worms,  in- 
sects, frogs,  fruit,  and  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
prickles  which  enclose  it,  and  for  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  globe  of  its  own 
prickles,  when  in  danger ;  bnt  it  unfolds  on 
being  put  into  water.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
hedgehog  was  announced  in  1S31  by  M. 
Lens;  and  as  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Professor  Buckland 
and  other  naturalists,  we  deem  it  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted  in  this  or  any  other 
description  that  may  in  future  be  given  of 
this  snimal  It  is,  thst  the  most  violent 
animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  of  peculiar  value  in  forests, 
where  it  appears  to  destroy  a  great  number 
of  noxious  reptiles.  Repeated  experiments 
fully  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  the  venom 
of  the  adder  (to  whom  the  hedgehog  is  a 
mortal  enemy)  has  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  it ;  and  a  German  physician  asserts, 
that  he  gave  one  several  strong  doses  of 
prussic  acid,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  none  of  which  did  it  any  harm. 

HEGl'RA,  the  epoch  of  the  flight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  10,  (523,  whence 
Eastern  nations  date  the  year  of  354  days ; 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  622  from  our 
year,  and  then  multiplying  by  365.62,  and 
dividing  by  354. 

HEIR,  in  law,  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  being  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  an    estate  in  fee;   because 
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nothing  passes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  We  give  the  title  to  a  person  who 
U  to  inherit  after  the  death  of  an  ancestor, 
and  during  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  person 

who  has  actually  come  into  possession. 

Heir -apparent,  is  a  person  so  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he 

is  heir  at    law. Heir-pretumptive,    one 

who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
thiugs,  be  his  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

HEIR'- LOOM,  any  furniture  or  personal 
chattel,  which  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  or  freehold. 

HELl'ACAL,  m  astronomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  their  emer- 
sion out  of  and  immersion  into  the  rays  and 
superior  splendour  of  the  sun.  A  star  rises 
heliacaily  when,  after  it  has  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the 
rising  of  that  luminary. 

HBLIANTHUS,  or  the  8un-flower,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Synge- 
netia,  order  3  Polygamia  frnstanea,  contain- 
ing more  than  twenty  species,  of  which  the 
most  curious  is  the  Helianthu  gyrant,  or 
moving  plant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  it  has  a 
constant  and  voluntary  motion,  consisting 
in  an  alternate  meeting  and  receding  of  the 
leaflets,  a  motion  which  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  stimulus. 

HEL'ICITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  kelis, 
or  snail-shell. 

HELIOCENTRIC.  In  astronomy,  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,  is  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet,  to 

the  plane  of  the    ecliptic. Heliocentric 

place  of  a  planet,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic 
wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

HELIOMETEK,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring with  exactness  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

HE'LIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  sort  of  tele- 
scope, peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes. 

IIE'LIOSTATE,  an  instrument  by  which 
a  sunbeam  may  be  steadily  directed  to  one 
spot. 

HE'LIOTROPE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboid al  quartz,  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated  with 
blood  red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  ts  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  chalcedony,  coloured  by  green  earth 
or  chlorite. In  botany,  the  Sunflower. 

IIELIOTROPIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or 
shrubs. 

HELISPHER1CAL,  spiral.  The  ielit- 
pkerical  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in  navigation, 
so  called  because  on  the  globe  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it. 


HE'LIX,  in  architecture,  a  spiral  line  or 
something  that  is  winding ;  as,  a  winding 
staircase ;  or  a  little  volute  under  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Corinthian  capital. In  ana- 
tomy, the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the  car. 

HELL,  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  is  used  to 
signify  the  grave,  or  place  of  the  dead.  In 
the  New  Testament,  it  also  signifies  the 
region  of  the  wicked  after  death.  The  an- 
cient Jews  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  but  temporal  punishments,  and  the 
law  threatens  no  other;  but,  after  they  be- 
came conversant  with  the  Greeks,  they 
adopted  many  of  their  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  added  some  inventions  of  their 
own.  They  believed  hell  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  three 
roads  leading  to  it ;  one  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  passed ; 
another  through  the  sea;  nnd  the  third  in 
Jerusalem.— Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  idea  of  hell  varied  according  to 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  general  idea,  however,  was, 
that  hell  was  divided  into  two  mansions, 
the  one  called  Klyninm,  on  the  right  hand, 
pleasant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the 
souls  of  good  men ;  the  other  called  Tar- 
tarua,  on  the  left,  a  region  of  misery  and 
torment,  appointed  for  the  wicked. 

HELLEBORE,  in  botany,  Helleborut 
niycr,  or  Christmas  rose,  an  exotic  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  employed  medicinally. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a  powerful 
remedy  in  maniacal  cases  ;  at  present  it  is 
exhibited  principally  as  an  alterative;  and 
it  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
some  cutaneous  diseases.  There  is  bJho 
the  white  hellebore  of  the  genus  Feral  rum. 
Both  are  acid  and  poisonous,  though  valu- 
able in  medicine. 

HELLEBORU8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  13  Polyandria,  order  7  Poly- 
gynia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

HEL'LENISM,  a  phrase  in  the  idiom, 
genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  word  is  only  used  when  speaking  of 
authors  who,  writing  in  a  different  lan- 
guage, express  themselves  in  a  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  Hellenists.  The  Hel- 
leniitic  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  by 
the  Jews  who  lived  in   Egypt  and  other 

farts  where  the  Greek  tonpe  prevailed, 
n  this  language,  it  is  said,  the  Septuagint 
was  written,  and  also  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  shew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with 
Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms. 

HELM,  an  instrument  suspended  along 
the  hindpart  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  where 
it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel,  as 
the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body.  The 
helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  ex- 
cept in  small  ships,  where  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary :— There  are  several  terms  in  the 
naval  language  relating  to  the  helm;  as, 
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bear  «j>  tk*  helm ;  that  is,  let  the  ship  go 
more  large  before  the  wind;  helm  a  mid- 
ahip,  or  right  the  helm,  that  U,  keep  it  r>en 
with  the  middle  of  the  ahip  ;  port  the  helm, 
put  it  over  the  left  aide  ot  the  ahip;  star- 
board the  helm,  pat  it  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  ship. 

HELMET,  a  headpiece,  or  armour  for 
the  head,  which  waa  formerly  the  noblest 
part  of  coat  armour.  It  covered  both  the 
head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in 
the  front  secured  by  bars,  which  waa  called 
the  visor.  It  ia  atill  used  in  heraldry  by 
way  of  crest  over  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms, 
in  order  to  express  the  different  degrees  of 
nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 

it  is  borne. The  modern  helmet  is  worn 

by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  defend  the  head 
against  the  broad-sword. 

HE* LOTS,  the  name  given  to  certain 
slaves  in  Sparta,  who  were  originally  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Hclos,  out  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Heraclida, 
about  1000  a.c.  They  differed  from  other 
Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging  individually 


to  separate  masters;  being  the  property  of 
the  state,  which  alone  had  the  disposal  of 
their  lives  and  freedom. 


H  ELVETIC,  an  epithet  designating  what 
pertains  to  the  Helvetii,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Swisserland,  or  to  the  modern 
statea  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions ;  as  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  &c. 

HEM' ACHATE,  in  mineralogy, a  species 
of  agate,  of  a  blood  colour. 

HEMATIN,  or  HEM'ATINE.  in  che- 
mistry, the  colouring  principle  of  logwood, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  and  bitterish  taste. 

HBM'ATITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
of  two  ores  of  iron,  the  red  and  the  brown 
hematite.  They  are  both  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, their  fibres  usually  diverging,  or  even 
radiatiug  from  a  centre. 

HEMERALOTIA,  in  medicine,  noctur- 
nal blindness;  a  defect  in  the  sight,  which 
consist*  in  not  being  able  to  see  in  the 
evening,  though  the  sight  is  perfect  enough 
in  the  day-time.  At  eun-sct,  objects  appear 
to  persons  afflicted  with  this  complaint  aa 
if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  veil,  which 
gradaally  changes  into  a  dense  cloud,  and 
appears  to  intervene  between  the  eves  and 
surrounding  objects.  When  brought  into 
a  room  faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where 
all  the  bystanders  can  see  tolerably  well, 
they  can  scarcely  discern  any  object,  and 
at  monn-liicht  their  sight  is  still  worse. 

HEMEROCAL  LIS,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  SioKb- 
oynut.  The  specie*  are  bulbs,  of  the  lily  kind. 

HEM'I,  a  Greek  word  used  in  the  com- 
position of  aeveral  terms  borrowed  from 
that  language.  It  signifies  half,  the  same 
aa  temi,  and  dewi:  thus,  hemiplegia  is  a 
palsy  of  one  h alf  of  the  body;  hemistich, 
half  a.  verse;  hemieyele,  a  temi  circle. 

HEMICRA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  head  ache,  which  affects  only  one  half  or 
aide  of  the  head. 

HEMlOI"SIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision  in  which  the  person  sees  the  half, 
but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 


HEMIPLEGIA,  in  medicine,  a  paralytic 
affection  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

HEM1PTERA,  in  entomology,  the  se- 
cond order  of  insects,  which  have  the 
wings  hall'  crustaceous  and  halt  membra- 
neon*,  as  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  astronomr,  one  half 
of  the  sphere.  The  equator  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts,  called  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemisphere*.  The  horizon 
also  divides  the  sphere  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection 
of  half  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  on  a  plane,  and  is  then  often  ] 
called  planisphere.  I 

HEMISPHER'OIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere,  but  ia  not 
exactly  so. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotea  half  a 
verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed.  In  read- 
ing common  English  verse,  a  short  pause 
is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 

HEM'LOCK,  a  genus  of  plants  called 
Couinm,  of  which  the  species  macula  turn,  or 
greater  hemlock,  is  one  of  our  few  poisonous 
plants,  but  now  used  in  medicine. 

HEMP,  a  fibrous  plant,  of  the  Diareia 
class,  and  of  the  genus  Cannabis;  well 
known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordaze  and  cloths.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
upright,  simple,  slightly  pilose,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  male 
flowers,  which  are  on  separate  stems,  are 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  hop;  the 
female  flowers  arc  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve  capsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  It  may  be  planted 
upon  any  land;  the  poorer  producing  that 
which  is  fine  in  quality,  though  small 
in  quantity ;  and  the  richer  and  stronger, 
that  which  is  abundant  in  the  former,  but 
coarse  in  the  latter.  Besides  its  use  in 
manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  agriculturist,  by  driving  away 
almost  all  the  insects  that  feed  upon  other 
vegetables.  Hence,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  a  belt  of  this  plant  is  sown  round 
gardens,  or  other  spots,  to  preserve  them. 
Only  the  coarser  kinds  of  hemp  are  em- 
ployed in  making  cordage;  the  finer  being 
used  for  cloth,  which  though  incapable  of 
receiving  the  delicacy  of  linen,  is  incom- 
parably stronger,  equally  susceptible  of 
bleaching,  and  possessed  of  the  property 
of  improving  its  colour  by  wear.  The  Eng- 
lish hemp  is  much  superior  in  strength  to 
that  which  grows  in  any  other  country. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Russian,  from  which 
sacking  is  usually  made.  A  large  quantity 
of  Russia-sheeting,  coarser  at  the  price 
than  any  other  foreign  cloth,  is  imported 
into  England  on  account  of  its  strength. 
The  great  importance  of  hemp  to  the  ma- 
ritime interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
occasions  it  to  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  The  cordage  and  sails  of  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war  are  said  to  consume 
1H(>,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp. 

HEN,  a  female  oird  of  any  species,  but 
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applied  particularly  to  the  female  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  kind. 

HEN' BANE,  in  botany,  the  Hyoecyamut. 
of  several  species.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  poisonous,  but,  from  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  is  occasionally  serviceable  in 
medicine. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 

of  eleven  sides,  and  as  many  angles. In 

fortification,  hendecagon  denotes  a  place 
defended  by  eleven  bastions. 

HENDECA8YLLABLES,  in  poetical 
composition,  a  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullus,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
elegant  trifles. 

HE  PAR  SUL'PHURIS,  or  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, in  chemistry,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  sulphuret  made  either  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  It  has  a  disagreeable  fetid 
smell,  but  is  in  high  esteem  with  some  as  a 
medicine  to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 

whatever  belongs  to  the  liver. Hepatic 

artery,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. Hepatic  duet,  the 

trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  Joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

HEPATIC  AIR,  in  chemistry,  sulphu- 


sulphur,  alkalies. 


retted  hydrogen  gas;  or  inflammable  air 
variously  combined  with  si 
earths,  and  metals. 

HEPATIC  MERCU'RIAL  ORE,  com- 
pact sulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar,  a 
mineral  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  It  oc- 
curs in  compact  masses  with  an  even  or  fine 
grained  structure,  and  has  some  lustre. 

HEPATITE,  a  name  given  to  the  fetid 
sulphate*  of  barytes.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  globular  masses,  and  is  either  compact 
or  of  a  foliated  structure.  By  friction  or 
the  application  of  heat  it  exhales  a  fetid 
odour,  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hvdrogen. 

HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  acute  and  chronic.  Both  require  at- 
tentive medical  treatment.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  liver  is  mora  apt  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  probably  from  the  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold;  or 
from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and  thereby 
excitingan  irritation  of  the  part. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles. In  forti- 
fication, a  place  is  termed  a  heptagon  that 
has  seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAG  ONAL  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
inetic,  a  sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corres- 
ponding arithmetical  progression  is  6.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added 
to  the  product,  the  sum  will  be  a  square 
number. 

HEPAT08COTI  A,  a  mode  of  divination, 
by  which  conjectures  concerning  futurity 
were  drawn  from  the  appearances  exhibited 


by  the  liver  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  ancient  poetry,  ver- 
ses sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  diffe- 
rent notes ;  in  which  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  seven 
strings. 

HEPTACAP*8ULAR,  a  term  in  botany, 
signifying  that  the  plant  has  seven  cells  or 
cavities  for  seeds. 

HEPTAGYN'IAN.  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  n  plant  having  seven  pistils. 

HEPTAN'DRIA,  the  seventh  class  of 
the  Linnssan  system  of  plants,  containing 
four  orders,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trtragy 
nia,  and  Heptagynia. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  exercised 
by  seven  persons ;  or,  a  nation  divided  into 

seven    governments. Haron   heptarchy, 

the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  England, 
between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  These 
kingdoms  were  severally  named,  1.  Kent ; 
2.  8ussex;  3.  Wessex;  4.  Essex ;  6.  North- 
umberland; 6.  East-Angleland ;  7-  Mercia. 
The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degree* ;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  449, 
when  1 1  en  gist  arrived  on  the  island.  In 
827  Egbert  was  enabled,  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  but,  in  reality,  three  of 
the  kingdoms,  Northumberland,  East  An- 

S"  eland,  and  Mercia,  were  still  governed  by 
eir  own  kings,  though  those  kings  were 
his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  kingdoms 
be  actually  governed  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wesscx.  and  Essex. 

HERACLlDiE.  The  return  of 1  he  Hera- 
did*  into  PeloponneeuM,  in  chronology,  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  profane  history ; 
all  the  time  preceding  that  period  being 
accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2683,  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

HER'ALD,  the  title  of  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  anciently  was  to  declare  war,  to 
challenge  in  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages: 
out  who  is,  at  present,  to  conduct  royal 
processions,  the  creations  of  nobility,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  knighthood;  to  pub- 
lish declarations  of  war,  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  at  home ;  to  proclaim  peace  ;  to  record 
and  blazon  armorial  bearings  ;  and  to  regu- 
late abuses  in  arms,  under  the  authority  of 
the  earl-marshal,  by  whom  he  is  created. 
The  heralds  were  formed  into  a  college  by 
Richard  the  Third.  The  three  chief  heralds 
are  called  kings  at  arms,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Garter ;  the  next  is  called  Claim - 
cieux,  and  the  third  Norroy;  these  two 
last  are  called  provincial  heralds.  Besides 
these  there  are  six  other  inferior  heralds, 
viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Richmond, 
Chester,  and  Windsor;  to  which,  on  the 
accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the  crown,  a 
new  herald  was  added,  styled  Hanover  he- 
rald ;  and  another  styled  Glocester  king  at 

arms. Heralds,    amongst    the    ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  held  in  peat  es- 
timation, and  looked  upon  as  sacred.  Those 
of  Greece  carried  in  their  hands  a  rod  of 
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laurel,  round  which  two  serpents,  without 
crest*,  were  twisted  as  emblems  of  peace. 

HER'ALDRY,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  true  use  of,  and  laws  relating  to,  armo- 
rial bearings ;  via.  bow  to  blazon  or  describe 
them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal 
or  dispose  the  different  arms  in  an  escut- 
cheon or  shield.  The  introduction  of  armo- 
rial bearings,  in  place  of  the  images  and 
statues  of  the  Romans,  (known  among 
tbem  bv  the  term  jut  imaginum),  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who  over- 
ran Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Although  they  were  at  first  purely 
military,  yet,  bv  being  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
and  honour;  and,  in  course  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
tenants  of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords,  re- 
presented on  their  shields  the  services  they 
owed  to  their  superiors  by  way  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fidelity,  whence  ori- 
K'nated  roses,  cinque-foils,  spur-rowels, 
>w»  and  arrows,  hunting-horns,  ships, 
&c  When,  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, the  martial  youth  of  almost  all  Eu- 
rope left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the 
1 1th  century,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the 
use  of  arms  became  more  general  and  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tions, armies,  and  families,  the  princes  and 
commanders  chose  their  symbols,  some- 
times in  commemoration  of  the  exploits 
and  events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commander,  and  sometimes  from 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  gave  rise,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  common,  to  introduce  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  which  is  borne  in  a  diversity  of 
forms.  In  like  manner,  on  the  introduction 
of  tournaments,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other 
ordinaries,  which  represented  the  fillets  or 
lists  of  different  kinds  which  were  worn  by 
the  combatants  and  those  who  attended. 
And  it  was  from  the  practice  of  a  herald's 
describing  and  recording  the  names,  arms, 
and  proofs  of  nobility,  of  the  knights  at 
tournaments,  that  .the  science  took  its 
name.  —  [So  numerous  are  the  hcraldric 
terms,  that  to  attempt  to  give  them,  with 
their  definitions  and  distinctions,  would  oc- 
cupy several  pages,  however  rigidly  we  might 
£ursue  our  plan  of  condensation.  Those, 
owever,  of  any  real  import  to  the  general 
reader,  are  given  as  separate  articles  in  their 
alphabet  ical  order.] 

HERBARIUM,  or  HORTUS  SICCUS, 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  care- 
fully dried  and  preserved.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  botanists  for  obtain- 
ing a  hortus  siccus;  but  that  of  pressing 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  dried,  in  a  box  of 
sand  or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron,  has  been 
recommended.  If  pressure  be  employed, 
that  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  botani- 
es! press  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
the  plants  are  put,  with  sheets  of  dry  paper 
between.  At  first  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently,  and  occasionally  taken  out  in  order 


to  see  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled 
or  folded.     As  they  continue  to  dry,  the 

Pressure  may  be  increased.  When  properly 
ricd,  the  specimens  should  be  placed  in 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  slightly  fast- 
ened by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a  slip  of  the  paper,  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  name  of  the  genus 
and  species  should  be  written  down,  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  general  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved  in  a 
portfolio  or  cabinet. 

HERB,  a  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  every  year,  and  is  thus  distinguish- 
ed from  a  shrub,  which  has  ligneous  or 
woody  stems.  In  botanic  science,  however, 
it  means  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  comprehends  the 

stem  and  leaves,  &c. The  fourth  tribe 

into  which  Linnams  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  termed  Uerb*. 

HER'BAL,  a  book  giving  an  account  of 
the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants; 
their  classes,  genera,  and  species. 

HER'BORIZE,  a  botanical  term,  signi- 
fying to  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek  new 
species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  character,  and  to  class  them. 

HERCULA'NEUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus:  it 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1689,  since  which 
time  many  manuscripts,  paintings,  statues, 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient 
streets  and  buildings  have  been,  as  it  were, 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  ancients  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dern archaeologists.  Since  1S28  new  exca- 
vations have  taken  place,  and  a  splendid 
private  house  has  been  discovered,  with  a 
suite  of  chambers,  and  a  court  in  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  a  separate  part  of  the  man- 
sion allotted  to  females,  a  garden  surround- 
ed by  arcades  and  columns,  and  also  a 
grand  saloon,  which  probably  served  for 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  family.  Another 
house,  also  discovered,  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  it,  none  of  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  eighteen  centuries,  for  the  doors 
remained  fastened,  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  Herculancum.  The  familv 
which  occupied  this  mansion  was,  in  nil 
likelihood,  when  the  disaster  took  place, 
laying  in  provisions  for  the  winter.  The 
provisions  found  in  the  store-rooms  consist 

I  of  dates,  chestnuts,  large  walnuts,  dried 
figs,  almonds,  prunes,  corn,  oil,  pease,  len- 

i  tils,  pies,  and  hams.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  the  manner  in  which  it 

i  was  ornamented,  all,  in  fact,  announced 
that  it  had  belonged  to  a  very  rich  family 
and  to  admirers  or  the  arts ;  /or  there  were 
discovered  many  pictures,  representing  Po- 
lyphemus and  Galatea,  Hercules   and  the 

;  three  Hesperides,  Cupid  and  a  Bacchante, 
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Mercury  and  Io,  Perseus  killing  Medusa, 
and  other*.  There  were  alio  in.  the  aame 
house,  vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronxe  and 
terra  eotta,  as  well  as  medallions  in  silver, 
representing  in  relief  Apollo  and  Diana. 

HERCULEAN,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  great  labour  necessary  to  execute  anv 
task ;  such  as  it  would  require  the  strength 
or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encounter  or  ac- 
complish. 

HERCULES,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  (named 
from  the  hero  of  mythologic  fable),  con- 
taining US  stars. 

II EREDIT AM  ENTS.  in  law,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  whatever  immoveable  things  a 
person  may  have  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
by  way  of  inheritance ;  and  which,  if  not 
otherwise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who 
is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  as 
chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of 
succession,  from  heir  to  heir.  Some  mo- 
narchies are  hereditary,  and  others  elective ; 
and  some  hereditary  monarchies  descend 
only  to  the  heirs  male,  as  in  Prance;  but 
others,  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  Spain, 

England,  Ac. Hereditary  is  also  applied 

to  offices  and  posts  of  honour  annexed  to 
certain  families;  thus  the  office  or  earl- 
marshal  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  How- 
ard. It  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  good 
or  ill  qualities,  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child;  as,  hereditary 
brsverr,  nereditary  pride. 

HER' EST,  an  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  orthodox 

church. The  origin  of  heretic*  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  time  when  a  Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  and  began 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  as  ortho- 
dox, and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  false.  Yet  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treating 
of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect  language 
of  men,  and  therefore  admitting,  in  many 
passages,  different  explanations,  according 
to  preconceived  views.  How  awful,  then, 
and  bow  repulsive  to  the  fine  principles  of 
that  religion  which  inculcates  the  precepts 
of  mercy  and  good -will  to  man,  is  that  per- 
secuting spirit  which,  at  different  periods, 
has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of  unoffend- 
ing victims  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry! 

HER'ETOCH,  among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, signified  the  leader  or  commander  of 
an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  country  or  district. 

HER'IOT,  in  law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  copyholders,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

HER'ISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  or 
bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
wards, and  turning  on  a  pivot ;  used  to 
block  up  a  passage. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  a  term  to  desig- 
nate the  union  of  the  two  se xes  in  the  same 
individual. In  botany,  a  flower  that  con- 


tains  both  the   anther   and    the   stigma  { 
within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  re-  i 


ceptacle. 


ERMENEUT1CB,  the  art  of  finding 
the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  except  in  refe- 
rence to  theological  subjects. 

HERMETICAL  SEALING,  among  che- 
mists, a  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels 
so  closely  that  thesubtileat  spirit  cannot 
escape.  This  is  usually  done  by  heating 
the  neck  of  a  vessel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
with  a  blowpipe,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then,  with  a  pair  of  hot  piucers,  twist- 
ing it  close  together. 

HERMIT,  a  person  who  lives  in  total 
seclusion  from  the  world.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  one  who  lives  in  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  de- 
votion. 

HERNIA,  in  surgery,  a  rupture ;  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  displacement  of  a 
soft  part,  which  protrudes  by  a  natural  or 
accidental  opening,  from  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  contained.  As  soon  as  a  pa- 
tient perceives  that  he  is  affected  with  a 
hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
favourable  state  for  treatment.  The  hernia 
is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  then  be 
subject  to  a  constant  compression,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a  truss. 

HERO,  in  pagan  mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  out  supposed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 

death  to  be  placed  among  the  gods. 

Hero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  great,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary 
personage  ;  particularly  one  eminent  for 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  mili- 
tary virtues. Hero,  in  a  poem  or  romance, 

is  the  principal  personage,  or  the  one  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  actions 
related;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  Ac. Heroic  vent,  hexam- 
eter verse,  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 

poets  in  their  heroic  poems. Heroic  mge, 

that  age  or  period  of  the  world  wherein  the 
heroes,  or  demigods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived.  The  heroic  age  coincides  with  the 
fabulous  are. 

HERON,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Ardea,  distinguished  by  having  a 
long  bill,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs,  and  moderate  wings.  Herons  are  very 
expert  fishers,  and  take  prey  either  by 
wading  after  it  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  appears  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  direst  an  enormous  load 
of  food  in  a  short  time,  and  again  return  to 
their  destructive  occupation  with  new  vigour 
and  appetite. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to 
several  cutaneous  eruptions  from  their  ten- 
dency to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  They  are  generally 
seen  in  small  distinct  clusters,  accompanied 
with  itching,  and  terminating  in  furfu- 
raceous  scales.  This  disease  takes  various 
names  according  to  its  form  or  the  part 
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affected ;    aa    the   ring- worm,    erysipelas, 

Ac- 
herring,  in  Ichttiyology,  (Clupea  ha- 
rnf«  of  Linnaeus)  a  prolific  fish,  common 
in  most  teas,  where  they  are  found  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many 
millions,  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth, 
appears  at  the  Shetland  Ides  in  Jane,  where 
they  divide,  and  branch  off  in  all  directions. 
Their  progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of 
birds  which  follow  them  to  prey  upon  them. 
Those  which  flock  to  the  British  coasts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  off 
Yarmouth,  the  mart  for  herring*.  This 
instinct  of  migration  was  riven  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas.  It  is  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in 
motion ;  for  they  come  to  oj  full  of  fat,  and 
on  their  return  are  almost  universally  ob- 
served to  be  lean  and  >  out  of  condition. 
They  are  full  of  roc  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of 
winter,  wheu  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
[See  Fisobbibs.] 

HER8E,  in  fortification,  a  harrow  full  of 
iron  spikes. 

UES'PER,  in  astronony,  the  evening  star ; 
an  appellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus, 
when  it  sets  after  the  sun. 

HETEROCLITE.  in  grammar,  a  word 
which  is  irregular  or  anomalous,  either  in 
declension  or  conjugation,  or  which  deviates 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in 
words  of  a  like  kind. 

HETEROPHYLLOU8,  in  botany,  pro- 
ducing a  diversity  of  leaves. 

HETEUOS'CH,  in  geography,  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  have  their 
shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living 
between  the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEXAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
six  aides  and  angles. 

HEXAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  dowers. 

HBXAHE  DRON,  in  geometrv,  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  being  nearly  a  cube. 

HEXAM'ETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of 
which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  fifth  mnst  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  Always  a  spondee. 

HEXAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  one  of  tlie 
Linnaean  classes,  comprehending  theme 
plant*  which  have  six  stamens  in  each 
flower,  aa  the  pine-apple,  bamboo,  spider- 
wort,  lily  of  the  valley,  arrow-grass,  &c. 

HEX'ASTTLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS,  an  unpleasant  opening  of  the 
mouth,  when  vowels  end  and  begin  word* ; 
also  any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript  which 
destroys  the  connexion. 

Hl'BERNACLE,  in  botany,  the  winter 
quarters  "of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter. 

HIDE,  a  word  formerly  used  in  land- 
measure,  for  such  a  space  aa  might  be 
ploughed  with  one  plough ;  or,  as  much  as 


would  maintain  the  family  of  a  hide,   or  ' 
mansion-house.    According  to  some,  a  hide  j 
was  sixty  acres,  others  make  it  eighty,  and 
others  a  hundred.    The  quantity,  very  pro- 
bably, was  always  determined  by  local  usage 
only. 

HPDEBOUND,  in  farriery,  a  term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin 

cleaves  to    the   sides. Also  a  term  in 

botany ;  a  tree  being  said  to  be  hidebound, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  aa  to 
impede  the  growth. 

HIDES,  the  skins  of  large  cattle,  such  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horses,  Ac.  either  in  the  raw 
or  cured  state.  Vast  quantities  arc  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  South 
America,  the  European  continent,  Morocco, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ftc. 

HIERARCHY,  a  term  literally  signify- 
ing holy  aovermment,  and  applied  some- 
times to  the  supposed  polity,  or  social  con- 
stitution, among  angels.  Also,  ecclesiastical 
government,  or  the  subordination  of  rank 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  mys- 
tical characters  or  symbols  used  in  writ- 
ings and  inscriptions,  particularly  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  signs  of  sacred,  divine,  or 
supernatural  things.  The  hieroglyphics 
were  figures  of  animals,  parts  of  the  human 
body,  &c,  containing  a  meaning  which  was 
intelligible  only  to  the  priests,  and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  hieroglyphic  is  any 
symbol  or  figure  which  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent an  object  and  convey  a  meaning. 

HIEROGRAM'MATISTS,  in  antiquity, 
priests  amongst  the  Egyptians  who  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  religion.  Their 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  expound  religious  mysteries  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  also  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  were  honoured  with  many  exemp- 
tions from  civil  duties  and  taxes. 

HIEROM'ANCY,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  species  of  divination,  which  predicted 
future  events  by  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice. 

HIEROM'NEMON,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a  magistrate  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

HIERON1CE8,  in  antiquity,  a  con- 
queror at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Neinean  games. 

H  IERO PH  ANTES,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, the  priests  and  priestesses  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  to  have  the  super- 
visa!  of  sacred  rites,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
sacrifices. 

HIEROPH'TLAX,  an  offlcer  in  the 
Greek  church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments,  Ac.  an- 
swering to  our  sacristan  or  vestry-keeper. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 

Srinces.  The  kings  of  England  before 
ames  I.  were  not  saluted  with  the  title  of 
i  "  majesty,"  but  that  of  highness  only.  At 
i  present  the  children  of  crowned  heads  are 
I  generally  styled  royal  highneat.  Those  of 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus»ia  are 
•  styled  imperial  highnees. 

HIGU-PRIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
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priesthood.  Moses  conferred  this  dignity 
upou  his  brother,  in  whose  family  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Scleucidic, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  foreign 
masters.  The  importance  of  this  officer  is 
indicated  by  the  splendour  and  costliuess 
of  his  garment,  which  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  ancient  art. 

HILA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festiral  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 

Hl'LUM,  in  botany,  the  eye;  an  external 
mark  of  the  umbilical  chord,  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  bean,  the 
pea,  4c. 

HINDOOS',  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies ;  a  people  distinguished  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours  were 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilisation, 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. They  have  preserved  their  national 
character  from  the  most  distant  ages,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  have 
retained  to  the  present  day  their  language, 
their  written  characters,  their  government, 
religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
life.  They  possess  great  natural  talents, 
but  are  at  present  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  their  development,  though  they  arc  still 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. In  earlier  times,  before  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  or  eatte; 
which,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  culti- 
vation, are  essentially  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  so  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  possible.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  custom  of  the  Hindoos 
is  the  burning  of  widows  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands.  [See  Casts  and  Suttees.] 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  in  ancient  fable,  a 
supposed  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
The  kippocentaur  differed  from  the  centaur 
in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox.  and 
the  former  on  a  horse,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. 

HIFPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  com- 
posed  of  wine  with  on  infusion  of  spices 
and  other  ingredients ;  used  as  a  cordial. 

HIPPOCRATES'  SLEEVE,  a  kind  of 
bag,  made  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles 
of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  used  for  strain- 


ug  syrups  and  decoctions. 


PODROME,  in  antiquity,  a  course 
for  chariot  and  horse  races.  There  are  in 
England  some  vestiges  of  similar  courses, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  near 
Stonehenge.  This  hippodrome  occupies  a 
tract  of  ground  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred druidical  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  in  breadth,  and  six  thousand 
druidical  cubits,  or  more  than  a  mile  end 
three  quarters,  in  length.  It  runs  directly 
east  and  west,  and  is  completely  inclosed 


with  a  bank  of  earth.  The  goal  and  ca- 
reer are  at  the  east  end.  The  goal  is  a  high 
bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a  slope  inwards, 
on  which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  have 
snt.  There  is  one  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  Leicester ;  another  near  Dor- 
Chester;  and  a  third  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lowthcr,  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland. 
But  these  must  have  been  humble  imita- 
tions indeed  of  the  splendid  structure! 
erected  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  description  of  the  one  at  Olympian,  as 
given  by  Pausonias,  or  of  that  which  was 
finished  hy  Constantinc,  and  which  stiil 
fills  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Turkish 
cnpitalwith  astonishment.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extending  far* 
t  her  than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  one  above 
the  other,  and  resting  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion, nud  is  adorned  by  an  immense  quan- 
tity of.  statues,  in  marble,  porphyry,  and 
bronre. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  a  monstrous  qua- 
druped, equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  size  and 
strength,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long, 
supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Job,  and 
called  the  river-horse;  the  head  very  large, 
the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick, 
the  teeth  large,  and  with  tusks  harder  and 
whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  lives 
chiefly  in  water,  and  walks  at  the  bot- 
tom, raising  its  head  occasionally  for  respi- 
ration. It  feeds  on  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  unless  attacked,  or  ill  used,  is  perfectly 
harmless ;  but  its  skin,  for  the  most  part, 
resists  a  bullet.  It  has  been  chiefly  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nile, 
Niger,  Gambia,  and  Zaire.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  salt  water.  In  Guinea,  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshy  grounds  afford  numbers 
of  them,  and  in  some  parts  of  Caffraria  they 
arc  still  more  common.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots  sad 
many  other  nations. 

HIPPU'RIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  I  Monandria,  order  1  Monoffynia.  The 

rues  are  perennials.  The  Hirrrats  is 
the  Eqwtetnt*  tylraticum  of  Linnams. 

HIPS,  in  botany,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  principally  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HIRU'DO,  in  entomology,  the  Leecli,  a 
well  known  insect,  with  a  flatted  but  not 
jointed  body,  broader  at  the  end  than  else- 
where, and  the  skin  soft  and  glossv.  The 
principal  species  arc  the  Medicinal  Leech 
and  the  Horse  Leech. 

HIRUN'DO,  in  ornithology,  a  genns  of 
birds,  of  the  order  ra»$ere» ;  comprehend- 
ing the  common  house-swallow,  the  field 
swallow,  the  martin,  and  the  goat-sucker. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  de- 
grees of  architectural  skill,  Providence  has 
endued  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  nearly 
correspondent  in  their  modes  of  life.  While 
the  swallow  and  the  house  martin  discover 
the  greatest  address  in  raising,  and  securely 
fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nests 
are  formed,  the  bank-martin  makes  bis  hole 
in  the  sand,  which  is  serpentine,  horizontal, 

and  two  feet  deep. The  nests  of  the  Hi- 

rundo  etc*le*ta,  or  esculent  swallow,  are 
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reckoned  a  mott  exquisite  delicacy  among 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soaps 
and  use  them  in  their  most  delicate  dishes. 

;   i  Hirmmdo,  the  8tcall*»-jUk  or  Tub-Jitk, 

I  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  trigla,  with  a 
somewhat  prickly  head,  and  with  a  remark - 
!  able  pinnule  at  the  pectoral  fins:  which  are 
■  '  so  long,  as  to  be  of  use  in  flying,  or  raising 
!  i  itself  above  the  water.    Hence,  ny  some  in- 
accurate writers,  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  exoccetus,  or  dying-fish. 

HISTORY,  in  its  general  sense,  con- 
sists of  all  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  narrative ;  and  stands  opposed 
to  science,  which  is  demonstrated  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  philosophy,  which  is  matter 
of  opinion.  History,  then,  denotes  narra- 
tion and  description  of  erery  kind ;  but,  as 
pre-eminent,  the  narrative  of  human  affairs 
is  styled  hittery  absolutely,  while  narra- 
tiTea  or  descriptions  of  other  objects,  are 
distinguished  by  specific  additions.  He 
that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is 
not  only  in  danger  of  being  partial,  bur  of 
unacquaintance  with  many  things,  which 
time  tardily  brings  to  light ;  and  he  that 
writes  the  history  of  a  former  period,  is 
dependent  on  the  diet  a  of  others.  It  has 
been  well  and  truly  said,  that  if  truth  is  the 
historian's  greatest  object,  Justice  is  his 
first  duty.  He  must  have  the  rare  power 
of  renouncing  his  private  feelings,  and, 
whilst  he  investigates  or  writes  as  an  his- 
torian, be  must  elevate  himself  above  bis 
country,  sect,  and  age,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  faults  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  merits  of  his  adver- 
saries, but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  bis  age,  or  country,  or  sect,  and  be  able 
to  enter  into  those  of  others,  and  not  mea- 
sure them  by  his  own  standard.  Among 
the  numerous  causes  of  historical  false- 
hood, of  which  it  would  be  useful  to  take 
the  moat  scrutinizing  view,  there  is  one 
which  appears  eminently  deserving  of  re- 
mark; and  this  is,  the  extraordinary  care 
that,  in  public  as  well  as  private  life,  must 
frequently  be  employed,  by  those  who 
know  it  best,  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  truth. — The  uses  of  history  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  important.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marka,  sources,  and  effects  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  the  power  and  changes 
j  of  their  customs,  and  the  like,  is  an  essen- 
3  tial  and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and 
fc  all  this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved 
by  history,  which  teaches  ns  to  make  other 
men's  experience  our  own,  to  profit  by  it, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfor- 
tunes. Persons  who  read  history  merely 
for  amusement,  or,  having  in  view  some 
particular  branch  of  learning,  attend  only 
to  certain  branches  of  history,  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  order  and  connection  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  obtaining  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  history ;  the  most  regular, 
as  well  as  successful  way  of  studying  which, 
is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history 
of  particular  nations  and  commonwealths : 


for  the  study  of  particular  histories  is  only 
extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts 
of  universal  history.  Unless  this  be  our 
plan,  we  shall  only  fill  the  memory  with 
some  events ;  which  may  be  done  without 
applying  to  history,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

HIS  TORY  PIECE,  in  painting,  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  remarkable  event,  which 
exhibits  the  actors,  their  actions,  and  the 
attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  figures 
drawn  to  the  life.  This  species  of  painting 
is  called  hitlorical  painting. 

HISTRIONIC  ART,  that  of  acting  in 
dramatic  representation.  lli*tru>,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  signified  an  actor  or  come- 
dian ;  but  more  especially  a  pantomimist, 
whose  talents  were  exerted  in  gesticula- 
tions and  dancing. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a  sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any  thing. 
Hitches  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
a  kalf-kitek,  a  clore-kttck,  a  roUing-Kiteh, 
&c,  according  to  the  uature  of  the  knot. 

HOAR-FROST,  the  white  particles  of 
ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew  or 
watery  vapours. 

HOAR'HOUND,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
common  hoarhound  is  the  nwrrubium  vul- 
gore.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as 
an  attenuant. 

HOCK'DAY,  or  HOKE  DAY,  a  day  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Danes 
in  the  time  of  Ethclred. 

HOG,  (#«*)  in  zoology,  a  well-known 
and  valuable  quadruped.  His  form  is  in- 
elegant, his  motions  uncouth  and  un- 
wieldy, his  appearance  slothful  and  stupid, 
and  his  whole  life  a  succession  of  torpor 
and  gluttony.  But,  with  these  and  inauy 
other  repugnant  qualities,  he  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  His  flesh  is 
pleasant,  substantial,  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticularly to  persons  employed  in  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  as  pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  any  other  meat,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  in  naval  provisions.  The  do- 
mesticated varieties  of  the  hog  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous:  the  geueric  characters 
are,  four  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
converging ;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ; 
two  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  long;  fourteen  molars  in 
each  jaw  ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate, 
and  containing  a  peculiar  bone ;  fret,  cloven. 
In  their  taste,  hogs  discover  a  strange  de- 
gree of  caprice;  for  whilst  they  arc  singu- 
larly delicate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous 

and    pul  rid    carrion. The    Wild    Boar, 

from  which  most  of  our  domestic  varieties 
are  derived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
filthy  or  stupid  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog. 
His  snout  is  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he 
roots  up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  arc 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
length,   bent   circularly,  and    exceedingly 
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sharp  at  the  point*.  For  the  first  three 
years  of  hit  life  he  follows  the  sow,  the 
whole  litter  living  in  a  herd  together ;  but 
when  he  has  attained  hit  full  site  and 
strength,  he  ranges  the  forest  alone,  dread- 
ing no  single  creature,  not  even  man  him- 
self. Hunting  this  animal  hat  always  been 
a  favourite  amusement.  When  he  is  routed, 
he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  forward,  fre- 
quently stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers, 
often  inflicting  severe  and  mortal  wounds. 
He  is  at  last  dispatched  by  the  hunters, 
cither  with  fire-arms  or  spears. 

HOGSHEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  hi  %  imperial  gallons.  It  is 
equal  to  half  a  pipe. 

HOLD,  in  ships,  the  whole  interior  or 
cavity  in  the  belly  of  a  vessel,  which  is  cither 
the  after-hold,  the  fore-hold,  or  the  swu'n- 
hold,  according  to  its  situation. 

HOLERA'CEjE,  the  twelfth  Linnran 
order  of  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  and  annual  herbs,  as  rhubarb, 
beet,  &c. 

HO'LINESS,  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
the  pope,  who  is  styled,  "  your  holiness," 
or,  "holy  father:"  in  Latin,  aanctiaaime,  or 
beatiaaime  pater. 

HOL'LT,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  of  the  genut  Ilex,  of  several 
species.  The  common  holly  grows  from 
20  to  SO  feet  high ;  the  stem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayish 
smooth  bark,  and  set  with  branches  which 
form  a  sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath;  the  edges  indented  and  waved, 
with  sharp  prickles  at  the  points.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are  succeeded 
by  roundish  berriet,  which  turn  to  a  bright 
red  about  Michaelmas.  The  timber  of 
holly  is  the  whitest  of  all  hard  wood,  and 
therefore  used  by  in  layers :  it  is  also  used 
by  millwrights,  turners,  Ac.  Its  name  is  a 
supposed  corruption  from  holy,  as  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, oor  earliest  writer  on  plants,  calls  it 
holy  and  holy-tree ;  which  appellation  was 
given  it,  most  probably,  from  its  being  used 
in  holy  places.  It  has  a  great  variety  of 
names  in  Germnuy;  amongst  which  is 
Chriatdom;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called 
Chriathom;  and  in  Swedish  Chritttorn, 
amongst  other  appellations:  from  whence 
it  appears  that  it  is  considered  a  holy  plant 
by  certain  classes  in  those  count  rie*. — - 
Knee-holly,  a  plant,  the  butcher's  broom, of 

the  genus  Rnaeua. Sea-holly,  a  plant,  of 

the  genus  Fryngium. 

HOLLYHOCK,  in  botany,  the  Althea 
roaa,  a  hardy  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East,  and  very  frequently  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  root  is  biennial,  and 
shoots  up  one  or  several  very  upright  hairy 
stems,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
bearing  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

HOL'OCAUST,  a  burnt  offering  or  sacri- 
fice, wholly  consumed  by  fire:  of  this  kind 
was  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Jcwiah  church. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
that  the  person  offering,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  were  the  effects  of  the 
divine  bounty.    The  pagan  nations,  who 


also  offered  holocausts,  probably  considered 
them  in  the  same  light. 

HOLOGRAPH,  a  deed  or  testament 
whollv  written  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

HOLOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  taking 
all  kinds  of  measures,  both  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE.  A  religious  feeling 
had  long  prevailed  among  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  that  their  preceding  suffer- 
ings, arising  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
invasion,  were  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  punishment  indicted  upon  the 
world  for  its  impiety.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  this  religious  feeliug  still  re- 
mained strong  in  their  mind*,  and  they 
were  induced  to  believe,  that  religion  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  international  polities. 
Participating  in  this  spirit,  and  being  de- 
si  roui  to  become  the  pacificator  of  Europe, 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  al- 
liance for  the  promotion  of  this  glorious 
object.  To  his  request  these  monarchs 
readily  acceded.  The  document  which 
Alexander  had  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  them 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  consisted  in  a  de- 
claration, that,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  their  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  international  re- 
lations, and  that  the  happiness  and  religious 
welfare  of  their  subjects  should  be  their 
great  object.  It  was  al»o  stipulated  that 
the  three  sovereigns  should  invite  others  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and, 
in  the  sequel,  all  the  European  sovereigns, 
except  the  pope,  became  members  of  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  royal  league  so  ex- 
travagantly lauded,  or  so  funously  de- 
nounced. Its  panegyrists  looked  forward 
to  the  permanent  repose  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  rational  freedom,  in 
lieu  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
while  its  opponents  watched  its  progress 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  believing  that 
the'  union  of  crowned  heads  could  tend  to 
nothing  rhort  of  universal  despotism.  It 
is  not  our  province  in  this  place  to  detail 
the  events  which  subsequently  took  place: 
I  they  belong  to  the  history  of  nations.  But 
|  we  ma?  observe,  that  as  the  views  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  became  more  developed.Great 
Britain  thought  proper  to  secede  from  it ; 
and  many  circumstances  have  since  proved, 
that  this  union  of  crowned  heads  has  not 
only  failed  to  secure  the  important  benefits 
which  it  promised  for  the  people,  but  that 
the  monarchs  themselves  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  some  of  their  own  ex- 
travagant pretensions  to  legitimate  sta- 
bility. 

HOLY-ROOD  DAY,  a  festival  observed 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  memory  of  the 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour*!  crost. 

HO*LY-THURS'DAY,  the  dny  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemo- 
rated, tm  davs  before  Whitsuntide. 

HOLY- WATER,  ift  the  Roman  Catholic 
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and  Greek  churches,  water  which  has  heen 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcisms,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faithful 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  It  is  eon- 
|  tained  in  a  particular  kind  of  vases,  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  and  also  within  them  at 
i.  certain  places,  from  which  the  Catholics 
sprinkle  themselves  before  prayer.  The 
Protestants  renounce  the  use  of  holy-water, 
probably  from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something 
efficacious  in  itself,  without  the  repentance 
commanded  by  the  church. 

HO-LY-WBEK,  the  week  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion and  loyalty,  which  the  tenant,  under 
I  the  feudal  system,  used  to  take  to  his  lord 
when  first  admitted  to  his  land. 

HOMERIC,  pertaining  to  Homer,  the 
great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

HOMICIDE,  in  law,  the  killing  of  one 
human  being  by  another.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  justifiable,  excusable,  or  felonious; 
justifiable,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  without  an  intention  to  kill, 
and  without  negligence;  excusable,  when  it 
happens  from  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  felonious,  when  it  proceeds  from 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  passion. 
Homicide  committed  with  pre-nieditated 
malice,  is  murder.  Suicide  also,  or  self- 
murder,  is  felonious  homicide. The  lines 

of  distinction  between  felonious  and  excu- 
sable or  justifiable  homicide,  and  between 
manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in  many 
cases,  difficult  to  define  with  precision. 
But,  in  general,  the  accused  has  the  advan- 
tage of  any  uncertainty  or  obscurity  that 
may  hang  over  his  case,  since  the  presump- 
tions of  law  are  usually  in  his  favour. 

HOM'ILY,  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon 
some  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  so  aa  to  be  easily  understood  by 
the  common  people.  In  the  primitive 
church,  homily  rather  meant  a  conference 
or  conversation  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, which  made  part  or  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach, 
catechize,  Ac.  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bishops  used  to  do.  There  are  still  extant 
several  fine  homilies,  composed  by  the  an- 
cient fathers. Homiletie  or  pastoral  theo- 
logy, a  branch  of  practical  theology,  which 
teaches  the  manner  in  which  ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  adapt  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  pursue 
the  beat  methods  of  instructing  them  by 
their  doctrines  and  examples. 

HOMffi  OPATHY,  a  paradoxical,  if  not 
empirical,  invention  of  a  German  physi- 
cian, named  Hahnemann,  first  promul- 
gated in  1824;  by  which  he,  and  the  Ho- 
moeopathists  who  subscribe  to  his  doctrine, 
profess  to  cure  diseases  by  such  remedies 
aa  would  cause  similar  diseases  in  healthy 
persons.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  system  is,  therefore,  similia  similibvs 
cur  ant  ur.    In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 


ease carries  with  it  a  great  susceptibility 
for  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  power 
of  medicine  increases  by  minute  division, 
the  homceopathist  gives  but  one  drug  at  a 
time,  and  does  not  administer  another  dose, 
or  a  new  medicine,  until  the  former  baa 
taken  effect. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  HOMOGE'- 
NEAL,  an  appellation  given  to  things,  the 
elements  of  which  are  of  similar  nature 

and  properties. Homogeneous  light,  that 

whereof  the  rays  are  all  of  one  colour  and 
degree  of  refrangibility,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  others. Homogeneous  surds,  in 

mathematics,  those  which  have  the  same 
radical  character  or  signs. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  corresponding  sides  and 
angles  of  similar  figures,  as  being  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

IION'EY,  a  saccharine  substance,  col- 
lected by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  various 
{ilants,  and  deposited  in  their  comb.  The 
loney  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  or 
by  placing  the  comb  in  a  warm  situation, 
when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a  pure 
state.  The  best  honey  is  of  a  thick  consis- 
tence and  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste : 
but  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  said  to 
differ,  according  to  the  plants  from  which 
it  has  been  collected.  Honey  appears  to 
consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oozing 
with  a  portion  of  their  essential  oil  from 
flowers,  or  previously  collected  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  by  vine- 
fretters,  and  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honey-dew.  These  juices  the  bees  trans- 
port by  means  of  their  proboscides,  and, 
after  giving  them  a  certain  preparation, 
probably  in  their  stomachs,  deposit  them 
in  their  cells.  That  the  juices  do  undergo 
some  preparation,  appears  almost  undeni- 
able, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young 
bees  is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  pro- 
duced by  old.  The  former  is  called  virgin 
honey.  It  is  a  softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy :  mixed  with  vinegar  it  forms 
oxymtl,  and  is  used  in  various  forms  in  me- 
dicine and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and  those 
subject  to  the  gravel,  from  its  detergent 
nature.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  bees  frequent  many  plants  and  flow- 
ers which  have  poisonous  juices;  and  it  is 
supposed,  by  a  peculiar  power  of  analysis, 
they  extract  that  portion  of  the  fluid  only 
which  is  not  deleterious,  and  consequently 
reject  that  which  would  be  fatal  to  life. 
Dr.  Barton,  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  states,  that  the  bees  partake 
of  these  poisonous  syrups  without  injury. 
He  enumerates  among  the  plants  which 
contain  them,  dwarf  laurel,  great  laurel, 
kalmia,  latifolia,  broad-leaved  moor-wort, 
Pennsylvania  mountain  laurel,  wild  honey- 
suckle, and  the  stramonium. 

HONEYCOMB,  a  waxen  substance.of 
a  firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into 
hexagonal  cells,  to  deposit  their  honey  and 
eggs  in.  These  cells  are  constructed  with 
geometrical  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two 
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daced  end  to  end,  the  opening*  of 
the  different  layer*  being  in  opposite  di- 
rection*. The  comb  is  placed  vertically ; 
the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizontal.  The 
distance  of  the  different  cakes  of  comb 
from  each  other  is  sufficient  for  two  bee*  to 
pass  readily  between  them,  and  they  are 
here  and  there  pierced  with  passage*  afford- 
ing a  communication  between  all  parts  of 
tlie  hive.  The  sides  of  the  cells  are  all 
much  thinner  than  the  finest  paper;  and 
yet  they  are  so  strengthened  by  their  ar- 
rangement, that  they  are  able  to  resist  all 
the  motions  of  the  bee  within  them.  In 
fact,  the  construction  of  the  cells  is  snch  as  . 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a 
given  space,  with  the  least  possible  expen- 
diture of  material. 

UONEY-DEW,  a  sort  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance, fonnd  early  in  the  morning  on  plants, 
flowers,  Ac  There  are  two  kinds  of  honey- 
dew,  the  one  produced  by  transpiration, 
during  a  sultry  beat,  from  the  leaves  of 
particular  kinds  of  trees  :  the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  a  small  insect  known  by  the 
name  of  pueeron,  or  vim* /tetter. 

HONEY  LOCUST,  in  botany,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  tree,  of  the  genus  Gledittia, 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  leaflets,  which 
give  a  light  and  very  elegant  appearance  to 
the  foliage;  and  its  large  brown  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  pod,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
extremely  sweet.  The  tree  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  formidable  branching 
thorns,  which  frequently  grow  to  the  length 
of  »cvt-ral  inches. 

HONEY-STONE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddi.ih  colour,  crystalixing  in  octa- 
hedrons with  a  square  base.  It  is  harder 
than  gypsum,  very  brittle,  and  burns  at  the 
flame  of  the  blow- pipe.  The  honey-stone, 
like  amber,  belongs  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  lignites. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  or  WOODBINE,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Lonieera,  of 
many  species.  Honeysuckles  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance  of 
their  flowers ;  and  there  is  not  a  plant 
among  the  numerous  exotics  which  grace 
our  conservatories,  that  excels  this  hardy 
and  familiar  shrub. 

HONG,  the  Cliinese  name  for  an  Eu- 
ropean factory.  The  Hong  merchant*,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  doxen,  reside  at 
Canton,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of 'the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
deal. 

HONOUR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words.  Actions, 
and  an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we 
make  known  the  veneration  and  respect 
we  entertain  for  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  also 
used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  vir- 
tue, glory,  and  reputation.  It  moreover 
means,  that  dignified  re«pect  for  character, 
which  springs  from  principle  or  moral  rec- 
titude, and  which  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  the  character  of  good  men.  It  is  also 
used  for  virtue    and  probity  themselves, 


and  for  an  exactness  in  performing  what- 
ever we  have  promised:  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  term,  a  aoa  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  virtue,  bravery  in 
men,  and  chastity  in  women.  Virtue  and 
honour  were  deified  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  had  a  joint  tempi0  conse- 
crated to  them  at  Rome;  but  afterwards 
they  had  separate  temples,  which  were  so 
placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple 
of  Honour,  without  passing  through  that 
"  theB 


of  Virtue ;  by  which 

tinually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 

direct  path  to  true  glory. Honour,  in  law, 

a  superior  seignory,  to  which  other  lord- 
ships and  manors  owe  snit  and  service,  and 

which,  itself,  holds  of  the  king  only. 

Honour*  of  War,  honourable  terms  granted 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permit- 
ted to  march  out  of  a  town  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  military  honours. Low*  of  Ho- 
nour, among  person*  of  fashion,  signify  cer- 
tain rules  by  which  their  social  intercourse 
is  regulated,  and  which  sre  founded  on  a 
regard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require  a 
punctilious  attention  to  decorum  in  exter- 
nal deportment,  but  often  lead  to  the  most 

flagrant  violations  of  moral  doty. Court 

of  honour,  an  ancient  court  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  having  power  to  redress 


injuries  of  honour,  and  to  bold  pleas  re- 
specting matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war. 

HONOURABLE,  a  title  of  quality  aUri- 
buted  to  the  younger  children  of  earls,  and 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons;  to 
persons  enjoying  place*  of  trust  and  ho- 
nour; and,  collectively,  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  the  East- India  company. 
Also,  an  epithet  o(  respect  or  distinction  ; 
as,  "  the  honourable  gentleman." 

HOOPING  COUGH,  a  disease  marked 
by  a  convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  in 
which  the  patient  whoops,  with  a  deep  in- 
spiration of  breath.  Children  are  most 
commonly  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and 
it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  containon, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  tbeir  life. 

HOOPOE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
crested  bird,  seldom  seen  in  England,  hut 
common  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  ia  called  the 
Marsh-cock. 

HOP,  in  botany,  the  Uumulu*  lumuhu,  a 
climbing  plant,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  brewing,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
malt  liquor*,  and  renders  them  more  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  salubrious.  The  root  is 
perennial,  giving  out  several  herbaceous, 
rough,  twiuing  stems;  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membraneous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed. 
Thenc  cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is 
so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  communicate  to  beer  its 
strengthening  quality,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an  agree- 
able aromatic  bitter.  Hops  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  their  cultivation  is  especially  attended 
to  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Suvacx, 
'Worcester,  and  Hereford.  They  arc  planted 
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in  hill*  about  eight  or  nine  feet  asunder, 
▲bout  the  beginning  of  July  bop*  begin  to 
blow,  and  are  ready  to  gather  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  August ;  when,  br  their  strong 
scent,  their  hardiness,  and  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  seed,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
fit.  The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  on 
a  kiln  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  the  stalks 
are  brittle,  and  the  too  leaves  easily  fall  off, 
they  are  properly  dried.  When  taken  from 
the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to  cool  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  are 
bagged.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  preparation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  requires  much  expe- 
rience and  many  precautions.  The  crops 
even  are  excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  in  different  seasons  and  si* 
tuations.  The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested 
by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones.  The  brighter  the  co- 
lour of  the  hops,  the  greater  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held.  One  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  is  a  nar- 
cotic essential  oil,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  smell :  nay,  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  a  pillow  of  bops  was  commonlr 
recommended  to  procure  sleep,  when  all 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  other  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  are  a  yellow  resin,  and  a 
bitter  principle  possessed  of  peculiar  medi- 
cinal oa*lit»»«.  which  chemist*  call  lupilin. 

HOPXITE,  in  antiquity,  heavy-armed 
soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  of  the 
first  and  principal  class. 

HOPTER,  a  kind  of  basket,  in  which 
seed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Also,  the  wooden  trough,  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HORARY  CIRCLE  of  a  globe,  is  fixed 
upon  the  brazen  meridian  divided  into  24 
hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe,  which  upon  turning  the 
globe  15  degrees,  will  shew  what  places 
nave  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us : 
and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  all  over  the  world  at  any  given 
moment.—— Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
arch  it  describes  in  an  hour,  which  is 
nearly  16  degrees.  Hence  in  reducing 
motion  into  time,  if  16*  is  equal  to  1  hour, 
1°  is  equal  to  4';  therefore  the  clocks  at 

E*  ices  15°  East  of  London  are  an  hour 
ter  than  thote  of  London,  and  the  clocks 
at  places,  16°  West  of  London,  are  one  hour 
later  than  those  of  London. 

HORDE,  a  company  of  wandering  people, 
who  have  no  settled  habitation,  but  stroll 
about,  dwelling  under  tents,  to  be  ready  to 
shift,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  place 
fail  them. 

HORI'ZON,  in  astronomy,  the  line  that 
terminates  the  view,  or  that  great  circle 
which  divides  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  dis- 
tinguishing the  upper  from  the  lower. 
The  horison  is  either  sensible  or  rational : 
the  eeneible  horison  is  that  circle  which  li- 
mits onr  prospect.  The  rational  horizon  is 
a  great  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  hemis- 


pheres, and  serving  as  the  limits  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  celestial  objects.— 
Jrli/lcial  or  painter" a  horiton.  In  every 
picture  the  artificial  eye,  or  point  of  eight, 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a  certain  height  from 
the  baseline;  as  high  as  a  human  figure 
would  be,  represented  as- standing  there. 
To  this  point  every  thing  in  the  picture 
tends,  as  every  thing  in  a  real  view  tends  to 
the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then,  as  far 
as  this  circumstance  is  concerned,  is  per- 
fect, if  the  artificial  eye  and  the  artificial 
horison  go  together;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  placed. 

HORN,  in  physiology,  a  hard,  semi- 
transparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  several  animals,  and  serving  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  The  horn  of  an  ani- 
mal is  of  the  same  nature  as  its  gelatinous 
matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged 
with  a  less  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger 
one  of  earth,  and  sufficiently  condensed  to 
be  of  a  solid  consistence.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  and  stag 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn 
and  bone.  Horn  is  soft,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  these  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  value  iu 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  other  manufac- 
turers, for  combs,  snuff-boxes,  knife  han- 
dles, lanthorns,  &c. 

HORN'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Bncerot,  which  has  a  fiat  bony 
forehead,  with  two  horns.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

HORNBLENDE  (called  by  Hauy  «m- 
phibole),  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  slaty 
stone,  of  a  green  and  blackish  green  co- 
lour, found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals 
and  crystaline  particles,  and  of  its  exceed- 
ingly diversified  colours,  thus  giving  rise  to 
almost  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations. 

HORNET,  a  large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Vetpa,  or  wasp  kind. 
This  insect  constructs  a  nest  of  leaves,  &c, 
which  it  attaches  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  hat. 

HORN-ORE,  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORN'PIPE.an  animated  sort  of  dance. 
Also,  a  musical  instrument  in  Wales. 

HORN 'SILVER,  a  white  or  brownish 
mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  though  fu- 
sible at  the  blowpipe,  with  difficulty  reduci- 
ble by  it.  In  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  abundantly 
mixed  with  veins  of  metallic  silver. 

HORN  'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ceous stone,  a  sub-species  of  quarts.  Its 
geological  locality  is  remarkable,  for  it  oc- 
curs in  both  ancient  and  recent  formations. 
The  hornstone  which  occurs  in  secondary 
limestone  is  called  chert  by  the  English 
miners. 

HORN/WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
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work  which  advance*  towards  the  field,  and 
is  compoaed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a  curtain. 

HOBOI/OGY,  that  branch  of  Brienee 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  portions 
of  time  as  they  pass.  We  judge  of  the  lapse 
of  time  by  the  succession  of  sensible  events, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  mea- 
sures of  its  quantity  are  derived  from  mo- 
tions, which  are  either  uniform,  or  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Of  the  firmer  land  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  most 
exact,  and  the  situation  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  sun.  consti- 
tutes the  means  for  determining  the 


e  parts 
Ofthe 


of  time  as  they  follow  each  other. 
latter  kind  the  rotation  of  machinery  con- 
sisting of  wheel-work,  moved  by  a  weight 
or  spring,  and  regulated  by  a  pendulum  or 
balance,  affords  instruments  of  which  the 
utility  is  well  known.  The  term  horology 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watches 
is  established. 

HOEOM'ETRT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate 
divisions. 

HOROPTER,  in  optics,  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  point  where  the  two 
optic  axes  meet,  parallel  to  that  which 
joins  the  two  pupils. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  astrology,  the  degree 
or  point  of  the  horizon  rising  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horixon  at  any  given 
time,  when  a  prediction  was  to  be  made 
of  a  future  event.  Also  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the 


HORSE,  in  xoology,  Eqwu  ecbellus,  a 
domestic  quadruped,  that  excels  all  others 
in  beautv  and  usefulness.  He  is  charac- 
terised by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  in  the  under  jaw ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of 
an  undivided  hoof.  The  most  esteemed 
breeds  of  horses  are,  the  Barbery  or  Ara- 
bian horses,  remarkable  for  their  fleetnes* ; 
the  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which 
combine  beauty  with  swiftuess;  and  the 
English  draught  -horses,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  size  and  strength,  Ac.  In 
Africa  horses  still  maintain  their  original 


dependence,  and  range   at   pleasure  in 
tub  of  several  hundreds,  having  air 
one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to 


an  alarm  against  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  notice  is  expressed  by  a  sudden  snort- 
ing.  at  which  the  main  body  gallops  off 
with  the  most  surprizing  swiftness.  In 
Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  his 
horse,  which  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
with  himself  and  family,  and  is  considered 
as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  is 
cleaned  with  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-treated.  An 
Arab  occasionally  appears  to  carry  on  a 
conversational  intercourse  with  his  horse, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  animal  excites 
in  return  a  corresponding  affection.  Bishop 
Heber  says,  his  Arab  horse  had  "almost  as 


much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horse.  It  is  not  the  fiery  dashing 
animal  I  had  supposed,  but  with  more  ra- 
tionality about  him,  and  more  apparent 
confidence  in  him,  than  the  majority  of 
English  horses."  In  no  country  of  the 
globe,  however,  has  the  breed  of  horses 
been  more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; nor  are  they  excelled  in  swiftness 
or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Barbery  or 
Arabia;  and  in  supporting  fatigue  is  much 
superior  to  either.  But  by  the  absurd 
practice  of  running  our  race-horses  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  working  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit,  or  their  strength 
come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  ser- 
vices far  beyond  their  powers,  their  useful- 
ness is  soon  destroyed,  and  their  lives  ma- 
terially shortened.— The  age  of  a  hone 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four 
grinders ;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth ;  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  marks, 
or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  corner  front  teeth,  adjoining 
the  tushes.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old, 
the  mark  teeth  are  jut  visible  above  the 
gum,  and  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
At  five,  the  remaining  colt's  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
with  a  small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near 
them;  the  horse's  mouth  is  then  com- 
pleted, the  corner  teeth  being  filled  op.  At 
eight,  the  black  marks  disappear.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  of  horses  employed,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  are  probably  worth  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Cuvier  says,  "it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  more  horses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which 
perish  in  war." 

HORSE,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 

cavalry. In  the  marine,  a  name  for  two 

different  ropes  in  the  vessel,  namely,  one 
extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its 
arms;   another  extended  perpendicularly 

near  the  mast. /ferae,  in  printing,  the 

sloping  bench  standing  on  the  AaaA,  or 
table,  on  which  the  pressmen  set  the  heaps 
of  paper  before  each  sheet  is  placed  on 
that  part  of  the  press  called  the  tvmpmu. 

HORSEPOWER.  A  horse  draws  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught 
inclines  a  little  upwards.  Desaguliers  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writers  differ 
on  this  subject.  The  measure  of  a  horse's 
power,  as  the  standard  of  the  power  of 
machinery  given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is.  that  be 
can  raise  a  weight  of  32,000  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  His  power 
of  draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion  of 
diminution,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  is 
as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  force  when 
moving  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour  by 
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the  number  100,  his  force  at  three  miles 
per  hoar  will  be  81 ;  At  4  miles,  64 ;  at  ft 
miles*  49 ;  and  at  6  miles,  36. 

UOB'8  BRACING,  a  diversion  more 
used  in  Borland  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Race-horses  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  large,  long,  and  well 
shaped,  nervous,  of  high  mettle,  and  good 
wind,  with  small  legs,  and  neat  small  shaped 
feet.  It  is  supposed  that  horse-racing  was 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
when  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Capets,  afterwards  monarchs  of  Prance, 
solicited  the  hand  of  Edelswitha,  the  sister 
of  Athelatan,  be  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  "running 
horses,"  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow 
gold.  We  have,  however,  certain  informa- 
tion, that  it  was  known  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  that  it  became  a 
general  and  national  amusement  in  the 
time  of  James  I-,  when  the  first  Arabian 
was  purchased  by  the  long  for  bOOL  The 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  neatness 
of  horses,  are  those  of  Eclipse  and  Childers ; 
the  former  having  run  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  carrying  12  stone  weight,  and  the 
latter,  four  miles  in  six  minutes  48  seconds, 
carrying  9  stone  2  lbs.  weight. Horse- 
races were  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  the  place  where  they  ran 
or  breathed  their  coursers,  was  called  the 
HirronaoMB,  [which  see.j 

HOR'SE8HOB,  in  smithery,  a  circular 
plate  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
This  shoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
winter  season,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
slipping,  which  is  called  rough-shoeing.— 
Ferae  slier,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  work 
sometimes  of  a  round  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  inclosed  with  a  parapet,  some- 
times raised  in  the  moat  or  ditch,  or  in 
low  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  a  gate, 
or  to  serve  as  a  lodgment  for  soldiers. 

HOB^E -TAIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  EqMuetum,  There  is  another  kind, 
called  the  shrubby  horse-tail,  which  is  of 
the  genus  Ephedra. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  art  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants.  Within  the  last  half  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  all  that 
relates  to  horticulture.  That  accomplished 
artist,  Kent,  led  the  way.  According  to 
lord  Walpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  sufficiently 
bold  and  opinionative  to  dare  and  to  dictate, 
and  born  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a 
great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw  that 
all  nature  was  a  garden.  The  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  were  perspective, 
light,  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke  a 
too  extensive  lawn ;  evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign, 
and,  by  selecting  favourite  objects,  and 
veiling  deformities,"  he  realised  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  masters  in  painting. 
Men  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  continent,  followed  in  his 
path;  and  British  gardening  became  the 


designation  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art — the  synonyme  of  per- 
fection in  rural  culture.  Only  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  London  horticultural 
society  was  established,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  fifty  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  which  still  maintains  the  first  rank 
in  the  art ;  though  France,  with  a  laudable 
emulation,  has  made  great  efforts  to  rival 
her.— The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture 
are  the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  semi- 
nary, nursery,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  flower 
garden,  green- houses,  arboretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  gardening,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments requires  to  be  separately  studied 
before  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  combine 
utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a  large 
scale,  artists,  scientific  professors,  and  in- 
telligent and  experienced  practical  super- 
intendents, are  necessarily  employed. 

HOBTU8  SICCUMSee  Hsbbabiuh.] 

HOSAN'NA,  was  a  form  of  supplication 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  signifying  aoee,  I 
beoeeek  yen,  or  kelp  kirn  God  I  This  accla- 
mation was  so  much  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  that  the  solemnity  was  called 
Hoeanna  rubba.  It  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Kings  to  express  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  princes. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  conti- 
nually echoed,  both  as  eipressive  of  grati- 
tude for  former  deliverances,  and  of  their 
joyful  expectation  of  a  future  one  by  the 
Messiah. 

HOSE,  among  mariners,  a  leathern  pipe 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks 
into  the  casks.  Also,  a  leathern  pipe,  used 
with  fire-engines,  for  conveying  water  to 
extinguish  nres. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  prophecies  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity, 
threatening  them  with  destruction  in  case 
of  disobedience,  but  comforting  the  pious 
with  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
days. 

IiaSIERT,  stockings,  and  other  goods 
in  a  shop  that  are  spun  and  wove. 

HOSPITAL,  a  place  or  building  properly 
endowed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  chari- 
table contributions,  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  or 
helpless.  Also,  a  house  for  the  reception 
of  disabled  seamen  or  soldiers,  foundlings, 
Ac,  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  as  well  as  for  pauper  lunatics,  in- 
fected persons,  Ac. — Hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  were  wholly  unknown  among 
the  ancients.  In  Sparta,  where  all  the  citi- 
sens  ate  together,  there  was  no  institution 
for  the  sick.  In  Rome,  neither  under  the 
consuls  nor  emperors  did  they  ever  think  of 
making  any  provision  for  the  infirm  or  the 
poor.  The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 
must  be  ascribed  to  Christians.  After  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  emperors 
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at  Constantinople  built  many  hospital*  for 
poor  infant,  the  and,  orphans,  and  stran- 
ger*. Piety  impelled  many  individuals  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  their  funds  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes;  and  this 
good  example  being  followed,  from  patriotic 
and  benevolent  motives,  hospitals  of  various 
kinds  were  founded  in  most  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe. — The  great  advantages 
arising  to  the  public  from  well  regulated 
hospitals  can  be  easily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. To  the  forlorn  and  destitute 
poor  they  are  a  blessed  retreat  in  the  hour 
of  calamity  and  need ;  while  they  afford  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
and  acquisition  of  surgical  and  medical  ad- 
vice. And  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  are 
enabled  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  public  cha- 
rity, continually  augmenting,  flows  in  nu- 
merous health  restoring  channels,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom. 

Hospitallers,  an  order  of  religious 

knights,  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  pilgrims.  They  are  now  known  by  the 
title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

HOSP1TIUM,  a  term  used  in  old  writers 
either  for  an  inn  or  a  monastery,  built  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  and  travellers. 
In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  before 
public  inns  were  thought  of,  persons  who 
travelled  lodged  in  priva'~  houses,  and  were 
obliged,  if  need  required,  Co  return  the  fa- 
vour to  those  that  entertained  them.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  betwixt  the  parties,  insomuch 
that  they  treated  one  another  as  relations. 
Hence  the  word  kospitium,  which  properly 
signifies  lodging  or  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another,  '  "  "      "  ' 

founded 

H08-] 
ces  of  Wallachlaand  Moldavia,  who  receive 
the  investiture  of  their  principalities  from 
the  grand  seignior.  He  gives  them  a  vest 
and  standard :  they  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 
sometimes  deposes  them ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  in  church  history,  a  contraction 
of  kestia  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  victim, 
or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  terra  is  used  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  kostitia  offered  to  the  Father  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.— In  the  church  of  Home, 
the  hott  is  the  consecrated  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  which 
wafer,  or  bread,  being  transubstantiated,  as 
is  taught,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  in  that  rite  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
anew. 

HOSTAGE,  a  person  given  up  to  an  ene- 
my as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
articles  of  a  treaty;  on  the  performance  of 
which  the  person  is  to  be  released. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearing  ofexotics  and  ten- 
der plants  that  require  heat,  as  well  as  for 

the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hotbed,  a  bed 

of  earth  with  horse-dung,  or  other  manure, 
covered  with  glass;  intended  to  raise  early 


9*  lodging  or  entertainment  at  tne 
of  another,  is  used  for  friendship, 
id  upon  the  basis  of  hospitality. 
3TODAR.  a  title  borne  by  the  prin- 


plants  or  nourish  such  as  will  not  thrive  in 
cool  air. 

HOTTB,  a  basket  of  wicker  work,  mueh 
used  in  France,  for  carrying  burthens  on 
the  back.  It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by 
means  of  straps,  and  great  weights  are  thus 
carried  with  much  facility. 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa ;  a  race  of  people  whose 
appearance,  habits,  and  general  ignorance, 
show  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  what 
a  degraded  condition  mankind  may  be  re- 
duced, when  wholly  destitute  of  the  bles- 
sings of  civilisation. 

HOUND,  a  dog  used  in  the  chase,  with 
long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears.  The  blood- 
hound appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  other  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  foxhound,  harrier,  and  beagle. 
England  excels  all  other  countries  in  her 
breed  of  hounds,  not  only  from  the  climate 
being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  from  the 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management. 

HOUR,  a  space  of  time  equal  to  orie 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  and  night,  and 
consisting  of  60  minutes,  each  minute  being 
60  seconds.— The  ancient  Hebrew  did  not 
divide  their  day  into  hours.  Their  division 
of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  morning, 
high  day  or  noon,  the  first  evening,  and  the 
last  evening;  and  their  night  *as  divided 
into  three  parts,  night,  midnight,  and  the 
morning  watch.  But  afterwards  they 
adopted  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Ho- 
statu,  who  divided  the  day,  t.  «.  the  space  oT 
time  from  sun  rising  till  sun-set,  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  consequently  differed  in 
length,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
though  still  equal  to  each  other.  [See 
Dat.] 

HOURGLA88,  a  chronometer  or  instru- 
ment that  measures  time  bv  the  running  of 
sand  from  one  part  of  a  glass  to  another, 
through  a  small  aperture. 

HOU'UIS,  virgins  in  Mohammed's  para- 
dise, who,  according  to  the  description  of 
them  in  the  Koran,  surpass  in  voluptuous 
beauty  all  that  the  imagination  of  mortals 
can  conceive.  They  are  accordingly  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  blest. 

HOUSE,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies 
any  building  or  edifice  designed  or  appro- 

|  priated  for  the  habitation  of  man. lie 

among  genealogists,  a  noble  family,  or 
illustrious  race,  descended  from  the  « 
stock;  as  the  house  of  Austria;  the  house 

I  of  Hanover. When  speaking  of  a  body 

of  meu  united  in  their  legislative  capacity, 
|  and  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by 
election,  we  also  use  the  word  komse;  as 
the  house  of  lords  or  the  house  of  commons. 
—— House,  in  astrology,  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  heavens.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  houses,  is  founded  upou  the  pretended 
influence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting  in 
them,  in  all  sublunary  bodies.  These  in- 
fluences are  supposed  to  be  good  or  bad, 
and  to  each  of  these  houses  particular 
virtues  are 

prepare  and  .     w 

roscopes.    The  horizon  and  meridian  are 


i  assigned,  on  which  astrologers 
d  form  a  judgment  of  their  bo- 
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two  circles  of  the  celeatial  houses,  which 
divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  containing  three  bouses;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  noriaon,  and  aix  below  itt 
Bad  aix  of  these  are  called  eastern,  and  aix 


HOUSE- BREAKING,  in  law,  the  break- 
ins  open  and  entering  of  a  bouse  by  day- 
light, with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
The  same  crime-  committed  at  night  is  de- 
nominated a  murglmrv. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family 
considered  collectively,  including  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a  sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging 
to  his  palr**^. 

HOU'SELEBK,  in  botany,  Bommorvivum 
toetorum,  a  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
Chat  grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  or  the 


tops  of  walla. 
HO 


IO W1TZEB,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun. .  The  howitxer 
ia  used  to  throw  grenades,  case-shot,  and 
sometimes  fire-balls  t  their  principal  use, 
however,  is  in  the  discharge  of  grenades. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  one  place  to  another. 

HUB  AND  CRT,  in  law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  The  ori- 
ginal signification  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  the  offender  should  be  pursued 
with  a  loud  outcry,  in  order  that  all  might 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

HUBR,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains 
ia  Iceland  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
forming  at  times  jtit  d'eou  of  scalding 
water  of  ninety  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
diameter,  creating  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent sights  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
playing  of  these  stupendous  spouts  ia  fore- 
told by  noises  roaring  like  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  The  largest  is  called  Geyser ;  it 
is  situated  ia  a  plain  rising  into  small  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  bounded 
by  the  most  magnificent  and  various  shaped 
icy  mountains,  among  which  Hecla  soars 
pre-eminent.  Huers  are  not  confined  to 
the  land;  but  sometimes  rise  in  the  sea, 
and  form  scalding  waters  amidst  the  waves. 

HITGOBNOT,  a  French  word  used  after 
year  1M0,  aa  an  appellation  for  a  Pro- 
ant.    Its  origin,  and  consequently  its 


UUrmt  meaning,  has  received  various  ex- 
planations. Their  history  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  annals  of  persecution ; 
out  a  detail  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  plan 
of  this  volume ;  we  shall  therefore  merely 
remark  that  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  kept  alive  by  contending  poli- 
tical factions,  till  France  was  nearly  deso- 
lated by  what  was  termed  "religious  wars ;" 
and  at  length  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day, 1*71.  Henr?  IV,  1*98,  protected  them 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes;  but  Louis  XIV, 
168*.  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of 
which  100,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, Germany.  Holland,  and  England, 
where  their  industry  and  wealth  found  a 
welcome  reception. 


HUISSIER8,  civil  officers  in  France, 
whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  every  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  from  that  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  court  of  cassation.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  them,  answering  in 

ne  respects  to  the  sherifla,  clerks,  and 
criers  of  our  courts. 

HULK,  in  naval  architecture,  the  body 
of  a  vessel,  or  that  part  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  vessel  itself;  the  masts,  sails,  and  cord- 
age, composing  only  the  apparatus  for  its 
navigation.  Hulk  ia  also  an  old  ship ;  so 
called  because  such  ship  being  no  longer 
intended  for  navigation,  the  masts  are  taken 
away.  Such  old  vessels  are  employed  in 
the  business  of  raising  sand  or  ballast;  and 
the  criminals  that  are  condemned  to  this 
work  in  the  way  of  punishment,  are  said  to 
be  condemned  to  the  hulk*. 

HUMAN  1TIE8,  a  term  used  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  including 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  in  dis- 
tinction from  philosophy  and  science. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  in  entomology,  the  Apia 
terrettrio ;  a  large  hairy  black  Dee,  whose 
thorax  is  encircled  with  a  yellow  belt.  It 
forms  its  nest  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  flowers  with  a  bussing  noise. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moistening,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water. 

HU'MERUB,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  scapula  ana  elbow. 
The  m  humeri  or  hrochii,  as  it  is  called,  is 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  As  to 
the  motion  of  the  m  humeri,  it  is  evidently 
the  most  free  and  extensive  of  that  of  any 
bone  in  the  human  body ;  being  furnished 
with  several  flexor  and  extensor  muscles. 

HU'MITE,  a  mineral  deriving  its  name 
from  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  is  or  a  reddish 
colour  and  a  shining  lustre,  crystalised  in 
octahedrons. 

HUMTdlNG-BIRD,  a  beautiful  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Troehibu,  the  smallest 
species  of  which  is  scarcely  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  like  the  bee,  and 
it  suspends  its  nest  from  an  orange  or 
citron  tree,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  site 
of  a  pea.  From  the  great  beauty  of  this 
bird  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do- 
mesticate them,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  tbi 
are  exceedini " 
droop  and 
mating  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

HUM'MOCK,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  hillock  or  small  eminence  of  land,  re- 
sembling a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  a  country. 

HU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  a  word  much 
used  to  express  the  moisture  or  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  or  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or 
vitiated  state.— —Aqueout  humour  of  tkt 
eye,  a  transparent  fluid  occupying  the  space 
between  the  crystaline  lens  and  the  cornea, 

both  before  and  behind  the  pupil. Crpa- 

talitu  humour  or  Una,  a  small  transparent 
solid  body,  occupying  a  middle  position  in 
the  eye ;  being  the  principal  instrument  in 


them,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  they 
lingly  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
1  die  when  deprived  of  the  ani- 
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refracting  the  rays  of  light,  touto  form  an 
image  on  the  retina.— —Fitrtou*  humour,  a 
fluid  contained  in  the  minute  cells  of  a 
transparent  membrane,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and 
all  the  space  between  the  crystaline  and 

the  retina. Humour,  when  applied  in  a 

literary  sense,  signifies  that  quality  of  the 
imagination  which  creates  ludicrous  images 
or  representations.  Humour  is  less  brilliant 
and  poignant  than  wit ;  but  though  it  may 
be  employed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  con- 
versation pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  an 
agreeable  vehicle  tor  satire. 

HU'MOBAL,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  humoral  potholopp  is 
that  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
ntrvouo  pathology,  which  refers  everything 
to  the  nervous  energy  resident  in  the  solids, 
and  considers  diseases  as  arising  from  irre- 
gularities in  their  functions. 

HUNDRED,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county,  which  was  anciently  so  called  from 
its  containing  a  hundred  families,  or  from 
its  furnishing  a  hundred  able  men  for  the 
king's  wars.  After  king  Alfred  divided 
this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  gave  the 
government  of  each  county  to  a  sheriff, 
they  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of  which 
the  constable  was  the  chief  officer.  By 
various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c. 

HUNTING,  the  act  or  diversion  of  pur- 
suing wild  animals.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind ;  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  is  practised  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  description  of  the  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wolf  are  added  to  the  hit.  Dionysius  (who 
lived  SO  b.c.)  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  island  tilled  no 

! ground,  but  lived  in  great  part  upon  the 
ood  they  procured  by  hunting.  Strabo, 
who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  him, 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain 
were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  continent, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  quahues  for 
hunting.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  an  expert  and  successful  hunter  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the 
tributes  imposed  by  Athelstan,  upon  a 
victory  over  Constantine,  king  of  Wales, 
were,  "hawks  and  sharp  scented  dogs,  fit 
for  hunting  of  wild  beasts."  Edward  the 
Confessor  "took  the  greatest  delight  to 
follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 


game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice. 

To  the  passio 

the  feudal  kings 

huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  afforested 

bear  fearful  testimony  ;  and  the  writers  of 


the  passion  for  bunting  which  animated 
the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 


the  time  give  a  strong  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  oppressed  commonalty,  under 
the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport  which 
were  claimed  by  their  masters.  In  -the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  hunting  was  reduced 
to  a  perfect  science,  and  rules  established 
for  the  practice ;  these  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  mooter  of  the  gome  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  in  two 
tracts,  which  are  extant.  Edward  III., 
according  to  Froissart,  while  at  war  with 
France,  and  resident  there,  had  with  him 
sixty  couple  of  stag-hounds,  and  as  many 
hare-hounds,  and  every  day  hunted  or 
hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  also 
kept  600  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sportsmen.  One  of  these  cleri- 
cals, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1321,  carried 
a  train  of  200  persons,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  on  his  road, 
and  who  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
from  parish  to  parish  I 

HUB'RItANE,  a  moat  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tempest  by  the  indescribable 
force  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 
Hurricanes  are  most  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  China.  What  are  called 
hurricanes  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents. 
Bot  in  the  real  hurricane,  all  the  elements 
seem  to  have  armed  themselves  for  the  des- 
truction of  human  labours  and  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  corn,  vines,  sugar- 
canes,  forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  of  the  temperate  sooe 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  sutv  feet  in 
a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  tone,  from  150 
to  300  feet  in  the  same  time.  They  appear 
to  have  an  electric  origin,  and  begin  in  va- 
rious ways ;  sometimes  a  little  black  cloud 
rolls  down  tbe  mountains,  and  suddenly 
unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  horicon ; 
at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in  tbe  shape 
of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  suddenly  appears  in 
a  calm  and  serene  sky.  M  The  ruin  and  de- 
solation accompanying  a  hurricane,"  says 
Dr.  Mosely,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, "cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resistless  force  consumes  everything  in  its 
track,  in  the  most  terrible  and  rapid  man* 
ner.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful 
stillness  of  the  elements,  and  a  closeness 
and  a  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger. 
But  a  dreadful  reverse  succeeding — the  sky 
is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild— the  sea  rises 
at  once  from  a  profound  calm  into  moun- 
tains—the wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon — the  rain  descends  in  de- 
luges— a  dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darkness— the  superior  regions 
appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder— 
the  earth  often  does,  and  always  seems  to 
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tremble — terror  and  consternation  distract 
all  nature — birds  are  carried  from  the  woods 
into  the  ocean ;  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  refuge  on  land— the 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble 
together,  and  are  almost  suffocated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for 
shelter,  which,  when  found,  serves  only  for 
destruction— the  roofs  of  bouses  are  carried 
to  vast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beaten  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inha- 
bitant* under  them— laige  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  huge -branches  shivered 
off  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection, with  immense  velocity— every  tree 
and  shrub  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stript  of  its  boughs  and  foliage — plants  and 
grass  are  laid  flat  or  the  earth,— luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  ia  „  moment  to  dreary 
winter.  This  dreadful  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a  town,  the  devastation  ia 
surveyed  with  accumulated  horror :  the  bar- 
boor  ia  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and 
vessels ;  and  the  shore  lias  not  a  vestige  of 
its  former  state  remaining.  Mounds  of 
rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors  with  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a  spectacle  to  be 
followed  by  famine,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases." 

HUSBAND,  a  man  contracted  or  affian- 
ced to  a  woman  by  marriage.  The  word 
kutband  primarily  meant  a  farmer  or  culti- 
vator, and  had  no  relation  to  marriage: 
now,  however,  although  the  term  husbandry 
ia  retained,  the  word  ktuband  has  grown 
obsolete  in  iu  original  sense.— Of  all  pri- 
vate contracts,  that  between  a  husband 
and  wife  ia  most  intimately  blended  with 
the  social  condition  of  a  community,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant relatione,  rights,  and  duties.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
resulting  from  this  contract,  is  the  control, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to 
the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife ;  and 
this  control  the  English  law  recognizes  in 
a  manner  more  despotic  than  that  of  most 
other  nations. 

HUSBANDRY,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  animals. 
Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  that 
which  is  commonly  called  farming;  and, 
accordingly,  in  law,  a  man  of  this  profes- 
sion is  not  to  be  styled  a  fanner,  but  a  hus- 
bandman. It  includes  agriculture,  breed- 
ing, grazing,  dairying,  and  every  other 
occupation  by  which  riches  may  be  drawn 
from  the  superficial  products  of  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  progres- 
sively rising  in  estimation ;  and  the  present 
age  beholds  the  descendants  of  feudal  chief- 
tains seeking  honourable  renown  in  that 
pursuit  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the 
meanest  of  their  ancestors'  vassals.    Late 


improvements  in  agriculture  consist  in  the 
lessening  the  quantity  of  labour,  by  means 
of  implements,  machines,  and  methodical 
arrangements;  and  the  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  operation 
of  manures.  Likewise  in  rearing  such  ani- 
mals as,  from  their  conformation,  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  within  a 
given  weight  of  carcass  ;  and  such  as,  from 
the  economy  of  their  organs,  will  acquire 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh  within  a  given 
time,  and  from  a  given  quantity  of  pasture. 
[See  AeatcvLTuas.] 

HUSSARS',  the  name  by  whtch  certain 
cavalry  regiments  are  distinguished.  It  is  a 
word  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  cavalry  of  that  country, 
raised  in  1448,  when  Mathias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  with 
their  cavalry,  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty 
houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man ;  and 
thus  from  the  Hungarian  words  Amu 
(twenty),  and  er  (pay,  was  formed  the 
name  A&rar  or  aaser. 

HUSSITES,  the  disciples  of  John  Husa, 
a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Prague ;  who,  about  the  year 
1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
Wickliff  of  England,  for  which  be  was  cited 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  and,  refus- 
ing to  renounce  his  supposed  errors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence was  accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.  This  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  terrible  civil 
wars  ever  known. 

HUSO,  a  fish  of  the  genua  Accipen$er, 
inhabiting  the  Danube  and  other  rivers  of 
Russia.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  its  body  is  without  prickles 
or  protuberances.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  24  feet,  and  its  skin  is  so  tough,  that  it 
is  used  for  ropes  in  drawing  wheel  car* 


nazes. 
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U8TIKGS,  (from  the  Saxon  word, 
kustinge,  a  council,  or  court,)  a  court  held 
in  the  guildhalls  of  several  English  cities, 
as  London,  Westminster,  Winchester,  and 
York,  by  the  principal  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Here,  deeds  may  be 
inrolled,  outlawries  sned  out,  and  replevins 
and  writs  of  error  determined:  Here,  also, 
the  elections  of  officers  and  parliamentary 
representatives  take  place.  In  a  popular 
sense,  the  word  kuttingt  is  used  for  a  place 
raised  for  the  candidates  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament. 

HUTCHINSO-NIANS,  the  defenders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
waa  born  in  the  year  1874.  Hutchinson 
disapproved  of  Woodward's  theory  of  the 
earth,  and  of  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravity. 

HYACINTH,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  several  species,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has 
a  large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which 
spring  several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a 
pyramidical  stalk,  adorned  with  manv  beau- 
tiful bell- shaped  flowers,  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  of  various  colours.  In 
Holland  the   fondness  for  this   plant  has 
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amounted  to  a  complete  mania. Hya- 
cinth, in  mineralogy,  a  genu*  of  pell  acid 
genu,  whose  colour  u  red  with  an  admix- 
ture of  yellow.  The  hyacinth,  though  leu 
striking  to  the  eye  than  any  other  red  genu, 
is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the  finest  spe- 
cimens. Its  structure  is  foliated;  its  lustre, 
strong ;  its  fracture,  conchoidal ;  and  it  is 
found  of  rations  sixes,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  crystal,  it  is  sometimes  found 
columnar,  and  sometimes  in  a  pebble  form ; 
and  is  always  hardest  and  brightest  in  the 
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YACINTHIA,  a  Grecian  festival  in 
honour  of  Hvncinthus,  kept  at  Amyche,  in 
the  month  Hccatombeon.  It  continued 
three  days,  on  the  first  of  which  all  was  la- 
mentation, and  mourning,  and  woe ;  but  on 
the  second  and  third  days  they  danced  and 
sang  hymns  to  Apollo,  offered  sacrifices, 
exhibited  spectacles,  treated  their  friends, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  with  much  feati- 

H  YiK'NA,  or  HTBTf  A,  a  fierce  and  vo- 
racious quadruped,  of  the  genus  Canto. 
The  neck  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  bristles  instead  of  hairs,  which  na- 
turally stand  erect,  and  give  a  very  formi- 
dable appearance  to  the  creature;  the  body 
is  bulky  and  rounded,  and  the  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hog;  the  legs  are  mode- 
rately long,  and  very  strong ;  and  the  gene- 
va! colour  is  a  very  dusky-olive.  It  inha- 
bits Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbery, 
living  in  caverns  and  rocky  places,  and 
prowling  about  at  night  to  feed  on  the  re- 
mains of  dead  animals.  Naturalists  have 
described  three  species  of  the  hyena,  the 
most  common  being  the  one  we  denomi- 
nated the  itriped  hyena.  It  is  not  very 
swift,  but  is  continually  lying  in  wait  for 
other  creatures,  and  scarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  escapes  it. 

HYBER'NACLE,  in  botany,  the  winter- 
quarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a  scaly  covering  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter. Hyberna- 
tion of  JnimaU.    [See  Doa  m  ah  *.) 

HY'BRID,  an  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  an- 
other kind. 

H  Y  DARTHRUS,  a  peculiar  and  dreadful 
disease  of  the  joints,  commonly  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  are  the  joints  most  subject  to  white 
swellings;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  species 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  rkntwuttie, 
and  that  which  is  termed  oerophutou* ;  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  more  painful  and 
dangerous. 

HYDATID,  an  animal  substance,  in 
shape  like  a  small  vesicle  or  bladder,  and 
distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which 
is  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  bo  nun  body. 
The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  are 
not  fully  ascertained;  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
imperfect  animalcules.     Those  found  in 


the  livers  of  sheep  are  undoubtedly  so, 
having  been  often  seen  to  move  when  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this 
power  of  motion  many  hours  after  a  sheep 
has  been  killed. 

HY'DRA,  in  natural  history,  the  Potypna, 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Zoophyte.  There 
are  five  species,  three  of  which  are  found 
in  this  country :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
Hydra  viridu,  having  about  ten  tentacles 
shorter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  stag- 
nant waters,  and  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
Elants,  and  appears  at  first  sight  like  a 
ttle  transparent  green  jelly.  This  is  the 
appearance  in  the  quiescent  state,  but 
when  expanded,  it  is  a  linear  body,  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  surrounded  at  the  other  by 
tentacles  or  arms  placed  in  a  circle  round 
the  mouth,  and  generally  producing  its 
young  from  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  seem 
small  papilla:,  increasing  in  length  till  they 
assume  the  form  of  the  parent,  and  then 
off.  The  whole  tribe  has  a  most 
faculty  of  re-producing  parts 
wmen  nave  been  destroyed,  and  if  cut  or 
divided  in  any  direction,  each  separate  part 
becomes  a  perfect  polype,  as  slips  of  certain 
plants  become  the  same  plants  in  perfect 

form. Hydra,  in  astronomy,  a  southern 

constellation  imagined  to  represent  a  water- 
serpent. Hydra,  a  fabulous  monster  with 

many  heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the 
lake  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads  was 
cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterised. 
But  Hercules  killed  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  wounde  as  he  cut  off 
the  heads.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  evils,  or  the  cause  of  them,  we 
use  the  word  hydra. 

HY'DRAGOGUR,  a  medicine  that  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  promoting  the  discharge 
of  watery  humours. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

K*  ints,  class  10  Dtcandria,  order  3  Dipyuia* 
ey  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  co- 
rymbs of  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time,  and 
succeed  each  other  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

HY*DRANT,  in  hydraulics,  a  pipe  or  ma- 
chine with  suitable  valves  and  a  spout,  by 
which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  from 
the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to 
quicksilver,  or  mercury,  on  account  of  its 
liquid  state.     [See  Mancoav.] 

H  Y'DRATE,  in  chemistry,  a  solid  which 
contains  water  in  a  fixed  state,  as  slaked 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

HYDRAULICS,  that  branch  of  hydro, 
statics  which  teaches  to  estimate  the  ve- 
locity of  moving  unelastic  fluids.  It  is  this 
important  science,  that  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  engines  are  con- 
structed, by  which  water  is  aised.  With- 
out it,  water  could  not  be  laid  into  those 
dwellings,  the  bases  of  which  are  above  the 
surface  of  rivers,  nor  could  any  be  supplied 
to  extinguish  accidental  fires.  To  these 
are  to  be  added,  pumps,  steam-engines, 
fountains,  and  a  variety  of  useful  machines 
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by  which  the  force  of  fluids  is  applied  to 
practical  purposes. The  Romans  dis- 
played their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
carrying  waters,  in  their  famous  aqueducts ; 
and  Frontinus,  an  engineer,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  has  given  some  few  rules  and 
hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  within  the  three  last  centuries, 
that  this  subject  has  attracted  any  parti* 

cular  notice. Hydraulic  Press,  a  machine 

of  great  power  created  by  perpendicular 
action  on  a  confined  mass  of  water,  which, 
when  materials  of  great  strength  are  used, 

produces  an  enormous  force. Hydraulic 

Lime,  a  species  of  lime  that  hardens  under 
water. 

HYDRIOiriC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  peculiar  acid  or  gaseous  sub* 
stance,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine. 

HYDROCAR'SONATB,  in  chemistry, 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable 
air. 

HYDROCARDIA,  in  medicine,  dropsy 
of  the  heart :  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  may  be  either  coagulable 
lymph,  scrum,  or  a  puriform  fluid. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  in  surgery,  a  pre* 
ternatural  distention  of  the  head,  to  an  un- 
common rise,  by  a  stagnation  and  extrava- 
sation of  the  lymph,  which,  when  collected 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  termed  A*- 
drocephohu  intern**;  and  when  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  between  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  it  is  called  hydrocephalus  extern**. 

HYDROCHLCRATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatic 
acid  gas,  with  a  base. 

HYDROC  YAN'IC,  in  chemistry,  another 
name  for  Pjrussic  acid,  a  most  active  and 
deadly  poison. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  state  and  forces  of  liquids,  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  of  their  equilibrium,  co- 
hesion, pressure,  resistance,  Ac.  It  com- 
prehends both  hydrottatiee  and  hydraulic*. 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  the  purest  floor  spar  in  fine  pow- 
der, with  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

HYDROGEN,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  water ;  eleven  parts  of  hy- 
drogen and  eighty-nine  of  oxygen  forming 
this  fluid.  It  is  never  found  out  in  a  state 
of  combination ;  and  it  approaches  nearest 
to  purity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  process  de- 
composes water,  will  produce  hydrogen  gas, 
provided  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  ab- 
sorbed by  any  other  substance,  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  experiments.  If  water  be 
dropped  gradually  through  a  gun-barrel, 
or  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  the  middle, 
the  water  will  be  decomposed :  the  oxygen 
will  form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  will  come  out  pure 
from  the  opposite  end.  If  you  plunge  a  red 
hot  iron  into  water,  the  hydrogen  gas  rises 
with  the  vapour,  and  is  known  by  its  pecu- 
liar smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  hence  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  filling  of  balloons.   It  is  also 


highly  inflammable  under  certain  circum- 
stances; hence  it  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  injtammabl*  air.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  flame  or  combustion  of 
itself,  burning  only  in  consequence  of  its 


strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  the  form 
of  gas;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  lighting 
up  streets  and  houses  by  what  is  called  gas- 
lights, [Bee  the  articles  Gas  and  Gab- 
liqhts.]  To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide 
a  phial  with  a  cork  stopper,  through  which 
is  thrust  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe.  Into  the 
phial  put  a  few  pieces  of  sine,  or  small  iron 
nails :  on  this  pour  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  water, 
previously  slowly  mixed  in  a  tea-cup  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Replace  the  cork  stopper 
with  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in  it.  The 
hydrogen  gas  will  then  be  liberated  through 
the  pipe  in  a  small  stream.  Apply  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  taper  to  this  stream,  and  it 
will  immediately  take  Are  and  burn  with 
a  clear  flame  until  all  the  hydrogen  in 
the  phial  be  exhausted.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  sine  or  iron,  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  becomes  oxygenized  and  is  dissolved, 
thus  taking  the  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric 
add  and  water.  The  hydrogen,  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thus  libe- 
rated and  ascends.  Hydrogen  gas,  besides 
being  combined  with  water,  may  also  be 
'combined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon.  It  is  then  called  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  forms  part  of  the  fetid  effluvium  which 
rises  from  house-drains,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen. Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  a 
fetid  putrid  smell,  and  takes  fire  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 

HYDRO-GEN  ATE,  or  HYDRCGE- 
NIZE,  to  combine  hydrogen  with  any- 
thing. 

H  YDROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  measuring 
and  describing  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  gulfs, 
channels,  and  other  collections  of  water. 

H rDROLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
stone  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits. 

HYDROLOGY,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
torv  which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
ana  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY,  a  method  of  divina- 
tion  bv  water,  amongst  the  ancients,  per- 
formed by  holding  a  ring  in  a  thread  over 
the  water,  and  repeating,  along  with  the 
question  to  be  solved,  a  certain  form  of 
words.  If  the  question  was  answered  affir- 
matively, the  ring  of  its  own  accord  struck 
the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

HYDROMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  gravity,  Ac  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  That  which  is 
designed  simply  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  or  different  waters  is  more  com- 
monly called  an  aerometer  or  waterpoiae, 
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the  term  hydrometer  being  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  en  instrument  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  spirits,  though  some- 
tunes  used  indifferently  for  either.  The 
nse  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: — 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  sink  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ;  2. 
the  weight  required  to  sink  an  hydrometer 
equally  far  in  different  fluids,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  densities  of  the  fluids.  Each 
of  these  two  impositions  gives  rise  to  a 
particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  with 
weights :  the  latter  deserves  the  preference. 

Hx'DROMEL,  a  liquor  consisting  of 
honey  diluted  with  water.  Before  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  called  timvU  hydramal ;  after  fer- 
mentation, vinan*  hwdramal  or  stead. 

HY'DROPHANB,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  the  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  in  medicine,  a  symp- 
tom o/ canine  niadness,  or  the  disease  itself. 
This  peculiar  affection  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a 
dog  or  eat,  and  is  termed  hpdrophabia,  be- 
cause persons  that  are  thus  bitten,  when 
first  seised,  dread  the  sight  of  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  medical  practitioners,  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease;  and  the  only 
preventive  to  be  relied  upon  is  the  com- 
plete excision  of  the  bitten  part,  which 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In   Tha  Jthmmnm,  Jan.  36,  1839,  are 

the  following  important  lines »— "Htpbo- 
rnoaiA.  An  Jmarican  physician  is  aaid 
to  have  diatavcrtd,  that  a  fern  drops  «/  any 
mineral  acid,  applied  to  the  bite  af  a  rabid 
animal,  will  preient  hydrophobia.  This  acid 
deeompaoea  tkt  poieonon*  saliva,  and  cannot 
be  injnrions."  We  know  not  whether  the 
paragraph  we  here  quote  baa,  or  has  not, 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  of  those  sci- 
entific individuals  (and  we  believe  there  are 
manv)  whose  lives  are  philaathropically  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering'; 
but,  with  such  a  statement  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  reproach  ourselves  with  the  neg- 
lect of  a  serious  duty  were  we  not  to  give  it 
all  the  publicity  in  our  power ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  so  simple  a  remedy  (should 
it  prove  to  be  one)  for  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  maladies,  may  be  the  subject  of  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation  that  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  from  minds  thoroughly  imbued 
with  chemical  and  medical  science. 

HYDROPHTHALIf  IA,  in  medicine,  a 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a  collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours.  There  is  another  disease  so 
called,  which  is  a  mere  anasarcous  swelling 
of  the  eyelid. 

HY'DROP8,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance,  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  appellations 
according  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  it  is  lodged ;  as  hydrocephaly,  hydro- 
thorns,  Ac 

HT'DROSCOPE,  an  instrument  former- 


ly used  for  measuring  time.  The  hydro- 
scope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom : 
the  cylinder  was  graduated,  or  marked  with 
divisions;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  trickled  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
successively  sunk  to  these  several  divisions. 


it  pointed  out  the  hour. 
HY] 


YDROOTATICS,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of 
the  weight,  motion,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water.  The  pressure 
of  a  fluid  upon  any  given  part  of  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  that  fluid,  having  a  base 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  bottom  or  side, 
and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  fluid  above  it.  Hence  may 
be  calculated  the  pressure  upon,  and  the 
strength  required  for  dams,  cisterns,  pipes, 
Ac  And  thus  we  are  led  to  what  is  called 
the  hydrostatical  parade*,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  in  this  science :  via. — that  any 
quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  other  quantity,  how- 
ever large.  And  vet  there  is  nothing  more 
paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the 
long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance  ten 
pounds  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed,  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  called 
mechanical  powers,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to 
pans  of  an  apparatus  which  move  with  dif- 
ferent velocities.  This  law  of  pressure  is 
rendered  very  striking  in  the  experiment  of 
bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  action  of  a 
few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  al- 
ready filled  with  water,  and  let  a  long  tube 
be  screwed  tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube 
will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of  water;  by 
filling  this  tube  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
The  explanation  of  the  experiment  is  this: 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an 
inch,  and  contain  half  a  pound  of  water, 
this  will  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound 
upon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  all  the 
interior  of  the  cask-    The  same  effect  is 

E reduced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatical 
ellows. 

HYDROSTATICAL  BAL'ANCB,  a  kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  aa 
fluid. 

HYDROSTATICAL  BBI/LOW8,  a  ma- 
chine  for  showing  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  circular  or  oval 
boards,  covered  with  leather,  to  rise  and  fall 
like  common  bellows,  but  without  valves. 
A  pipe  about  S  or  4  feet  long  is  fixed  to  the 
under  board.  If  a  little  water  run  into  the 
bellows  to  separate  the  boards,  then  weight* 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  may  be  put  on  the  upper  board; 
after  which,  if  the  pipe  be  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  by  the  upper  pressure  raise 
the  weights  and  sustain  them.  The  hydro- 
static or  hydraulic  press  of  Mr.  Bramah  is 
constructed  on  this  principle :  a  prodigious 
force  is  thus  obtained  with  great  ease,  and 
in  a  small  compass,  so  that,  with  a  machine 
the  site  of  a  common  teapot,  a  bar  of  iron 
may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a  slip  of  pasteboard. 
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A  small  forcing  pomp  takes  the  place  of 
the  tube  in  the  instrument  above  described, 
and  a  pomp  barrel  and  piston  it  substituted 
for  the  bellows ;  water  is  then  driven  from 
the  small  pomp  into  the  Urge  barrel  under 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  thus  pressed 
against  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  If 
the  small  pump  have  one-thousandth  of  the 
area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  the  force  of 
500  pounds  be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its 
lever  handle,  the  treat  piston  will  rise  with 
a  force  equal  to  one  thousand  times  600 
pounds,  or  more  than  300  tons.  The  uses 
to  which  this  power  may  be  applied,  are  of 
great  variety  and  extent ;  and  it  would  not 
excite  our  wonder  to  find,  ere  long,  that 
some  phenomena  equalling  those  of  steam 


may  result  from  Us  application  to  purposes 
'which  at  present  we  have  formed  no  idea. 
HYDROSULPHTJRET,     or    HYDRO- 


SULPH'ATB,  in  chemistry,  a  combination 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  an  earth, 
alkali,  or  metallic  oxyde. 

HYDROTH(XRAX,inmedicine,drop«yof 
the  ehesi.  It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  before  it  becomes  percep- 
tibly known;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
discovered,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  distinct. 

HYDROXANTHIC,  or  CARBO-8UL- 
PHURIC,  in  chemistry,  terms  used  to  de- 
note an  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alka- 
lies on  the  bisoJphuret  of  carbon. 

HY'D  BURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  or  of  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HYGE'IST,  a  word  derived  from  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health ;  denoting  that  by  the 
right  use  of  medical  science  our  health  may 
be  preserved.  But,  alas !  in  these  days  of 
presumption,  we  find  the  term  associated 
with  the  name  of  one  of  those  pests  of  so- 
ciety— an  unblushing  empiric!  When  the 
healing  art  was  practised  in  the  temple  of 
JUculapius,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the 
goddess  of  health  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion: the  dictates  of  the  one  were  the 
maxims  of  the  other.  Little  did  their  vota- 
ries think  that  the  temple  of  their  smiling 
goddess  was  doomed  to  be  transformed  into 
a  quack-doctor's  shop,  or  that  her  health- 
inspiring  bowl  would  be  one  day  metamor- 
phosed into  a  pill-box  !  We  recollect  having 
once  thrown  a  poetical  dart  (a  pointless  one, 
as  it  has  proved)  at  these  nefarious  life- 
destroyers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Empi- 
ric ;**  from  which,  with  pardonable  egotism, 
we  trust,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe (merely)  the  concluding  stanxa; — 


yreia,  hail  1  111  drink  at  thy  pure  spring, 
Where  Temperance  and  Exercise  preside ; 
ad  while  lifers  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids 

bring. 
Though  from  the  wine-press  flow  the  pur- 
ple tide, 
tempting  goblet  from  my  lips  111  fling— 
inrning  the  gifts  by  luxury  supplied. 
1 1  then,  Hygeia,  hail  I  N  thee,  goddess,  I 


The 

8c 

Hail 


.  Hygeia,  hail  I  N  thee,  goddess, 
adore," 

For,  blest  with  health,  I'm  rich,— though 
scanty  be  my  store  1 


HYGROITETER,  in  hydrostatics,  an 
instrument  to  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  air,  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  its 
actual  quantity  existing  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air  at  any  given  time.  There  are  many  aorta 
of  hygrometers;  for  whatever  body  either 
swells  or  shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is 
capable  of  being  formed  into  one.  The  de- 
position of  moisture  upon  a  decanter  of 
water,  fresh  filled  from  a  well  in  summer, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar  instance  of 
the  hygrometer.  This  degree  is  called  the 
dew  poi*t,  as  it  is  also  the  temperature  of 
grass,  upon  which  the  dew  first  begins  to 
Form  in  a  dear  evening. 

HYMENOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects 
in  the  Linnamn  system,  having  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  the  tails  W  the  fe- 
males furnished  with  stings. 

HYOSCIA'MA,  in  chemistry,  a  new  ve- 
getable alkali,  extracted  from  the  Ifjpeano- 
sum  nigra,  or  Henbane. 

HYPAL'LAGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  a  mutual  change  of  cases :  a  spe- 
cies o?  hyperbaton. 

HrPER,  a  Greek  word  signifying  ever, 
which  is  used  in  English  composition  to 
denote  excess,  or  something  ever  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figura- 
tive construction  inverting  the  natural  and 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences.  The 
species  are  the  anatrrepAc,  kgpallag;  Ac. ; 
but  tbe  proper  hyperbaton  is  a  long  reten- 
tion of  the  verb  which  completes  the  sen- 
tence. 

HYPERBOLA,  in  conic  sections  and 
geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis :  and  if  the 


id  B  oirvcuuo  parmuci  wi  urn  ujb  ;  ura  u  wic 

plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 

'       hyperbola  will  be  formed, 

[  the  opposite  hyperbola  to 


cone,  another 
which  is  called 

the  former. Hyperbolic  tpact,  the  space 

or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
of  the  hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  an  exagge- 
rated representation  of  anything,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probability,  as, 
"  be  ran  swifter  than  the  wind  ?' "  he  went 
slower  than  a  tortoise,"  Ac  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excess 
and  exaggeration ;  but  that  philosophers 
should  not  use  them  without  a  great  deal 
of  caution. 

HYPER'BOLOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  axis. 

HYPERBOREANS,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants 
of  the  most  Northern  regions  of  the  globe, 
who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful climate,  being,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, situated  beyond  the  domain  of  Bo- 
reas or  the  north  wind ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  Laplanders,  tbe  Samoiedes,  and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Russians. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable 
or  two  beyond  the  regular  and  just  measure. 

HTPERCR1TIC,  one  who  is  critical  be- 
yond  measure  or  reason  ;  animadverting  on 
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fault*  with  unjust  severity,  and  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  a  performance :  a 
being  more  to  he  feared  than  envied. 

HYPER-METER,  a  Terse  containing  a 
syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  following  line 
begins  with  a  rowel,  and  the  redundant 
syllable  of  the  former  line  blends  with  the 
first  of  the  following. 

HY'FERSTHENB,  in  mineralogy.  La- 
brador  hornblende.  Its  colour  is  between 
a  gray  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly  cop- 
per-red on  the  cleavage. 

H T'PHEN,  a  mark  or  character,  in  gram- 
mar, implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  con- 
nected; as  pre-established,  five-leaved,  Ac. 
Hyphens  also  serve  to  show  the  connexion 
of  such  words  as  are  divided  by  one  or 
more  of  the  syllables  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
epithet  for  such  medicines  as  have  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  sleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  opiates,  or  soporifics. 

HYPOB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
seem  to  make  against  the  argument  or  in 
favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them 
is  refuted  in  order. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  the 
sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of 
tbe  spurious  ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an 
affection  characterised  by  dyspepsia:  lan- 
guor and  want  of  energy ;  sadness  and  fear, 
arising  from  uncertain  causes ;  with  a 
melancholic  temperament.  The  principal 
causes  are  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess  of  any  of 
the  passions;  too  long  continued  watching; 
and  irregular  diet.  Hypochondriac*  are  con- 
tinually apprehending  future  evils :  and  in 
respect  to  their  feelings  and  fears,  however 
groundless,  there  is  usually  the  most  ob- 
stinate belief  and  persuasion. 

HYFOCI8T,  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  settle 
antrum,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent. 

HYPOCRATER'IFORM,  in  botany,  tu 
bular  bat  suddenly  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top:  applied  to  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  in  medicine,  relating 
to  the  hypogaslrium.  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  internal  branch  of  the 
iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  the  lower  belly. 

HYPOGE'UM,  a  name  given  by  ancient 
architects  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building 
which  were  under  ground,  as  the  cellar,  &c. 

HYPOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  tbe  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  whieh  arise  just  above  tbe 
foramen  ma  a  hum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 


on  iu  sides,  above  the  condyle*  of  the  m 

OCCtpitit. 

HYPO"GYNOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  their  corols  and 
stamens  inserted  under  tbe  pistil. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hypophosphorous  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base. 

HYPOPHOSTHOROUS  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, an  acid  obtained  from  the  phospho- 
ret  of  barytes.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
talixe. 

HYPOTIUM,  in  medicine,  matter  depo- 
sited in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in 
consequence  of  inflammation. 

HYPOSTASIS,  in  theology,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  subsistence  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holv  Spirit,  in  the  Godhead,  called  by 
the  Greek  Christians,  three  hypostases.  The 
Latins  more  generally  used  persona,  and 
this  is  the  modern  practice :  hence  we  say, 
the  Godhead  consists  of  three  person*. 

HYPOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  base. 

Hyposulphite,  a  compound  of  hyposul- 

phurous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen, intermediate  between  sulphurous  and 

sulphuric  acid. Hpposulpnurous   acid, 

an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sul- 
phurous acid. 

HYPOTH  ENU8E.  or  HYPOTENUSE, 
in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side 


of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that 
ibtends  the  right  angle. 
HYPOTHESIS,  a   principle  taken  for 


granted,  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion 
therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  a  system  or  theory  imagined  or 
assumed  to  account  for  what  is  not  under- 
stood. 

H  Y'SON,  in  commerce,  a  species  of  green 
tea  from  China. 

HYS'SOP,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  cultivated  for  use. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTERICS,  or  HYSTERIA,  in  medi- 
cine, a  disease  which  attacks  in  paroxysms 
or  fits,  which  are  readily  excited  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  Ike.,  arc  very 
apt  to  occasion  them. 

HY6TERON  PROTERON,  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  the  latt  first:  hence  it  is 
used  to  designate,  in  rhetoric,  the  figure  in 
which  that  word  which  should  follow  is 
used  first ;  as,  Valet  atqne  vivet  (be  is  well 
and  live*). 

HYSTEROTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  C«- 
sarean  section,  or  operation  for  extracting 
the  foetus. 
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I. 


I,  the  ninth  letter  m  the  alphabet,  and 
the  third  vowel.  Iu  sound  vane* ;  in  tome 
words  it  U  long,  as  high,  mind,  fine;  id 
some  it  is  short,  as  bid,  kid ;  and  in  others 
it  is  pronounced  like  jr.  as  collier,  onion, 
&c ;  in  a  few  words  its  sound  approaches 
to  the  ee  in  beef,  as  in  mmekine,  which  is  the 
sound  of  the  long  i  in  all  European  lan- 
guages except  the  English.  In  all  Latin 
words  of  Latin  origin,  t  preceding  a  rowel 
(unless  it  fallows  another  rowel),  is  a  con- 
sonant, as  lawns  (JonutJ,  coniicio  (con- 
Jieioj ;  but  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
rowel,  as  iomtma,  imtmit.  No  English  word 
ends  with  i,  but  when  the  sound  of  the 
letter  ocean  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  y.  I,  used  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
fies no  more  than  one,  and  it  stands  for  as 
many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times ;  thus  II 
stands  for  8,  and  III  for  3.  When  put  be- 
fore a  higher  numeral  it  subtracts  itself,  as 
IV,  four ;  and  when  set  after  it,  the  effect  is 
addition,  as  XII,  twehe. 


IAMBIC,  or  IAM-BUS,  in  poetry,  a 
insisting  of  two  syllables,' the  first  s 
and  the  last  long,  as  in  deeimre,  adorn. 


t  short 


Tbus,  rerses  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately  are  termed  iambie§ :  as, 
If    tv  |  rant    lac  |  tion    dare  |  assail  |  her 

throne, 
A  peo  |  pie's  lore  |  shall  make  |  her  cause  | 
their  own. 

I'BERIS,  in  botany.  Candy-tuft,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  16  tetradynamia,  order  1 
Siliamooa. 

1'BBX,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  by  some  naturalists  (but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, erroneously)  called  the  wild  goat  of 
the  genus  Corn.  It  has  extremely  long 
knottr  horns,  which  bend  backwards,  and 
are  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  annulated  on 
the  surface.  The  body  is  of  a  dusky  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  height  than  that  of  the  common  goat : 
it  has,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
deer-kind ;  the  legs  are  also  perfectly  like 
those  of  the  deer,  straight,  elegant,  and 
slender.  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is 
furnished  with  a  black  beard.  They  in- 
habit the  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  mount  Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tar- 
tary  and  Siberia ;  they  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  precipitous  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  Alps.  They  are  re- 
markably swift,  and  display  amaxing  dex- 
terity and  agility  in  leaping;  so  that  the 
ibex  hunter  is  constantly  in  imminent  peril, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  his  footing  when 
scaling  tremendous  precipices,  from  the 
animal  when  closely  pursued,  turning  sud- 
denly on  his  enemy.  Their  cry  is  a  sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cha- 
mois, but  of  shorter  duration  ;  sometimes, 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a 
snorting  noise. 


I'BIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  grallic  order,  found  ehiefly  in  warm 
climates,  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  The 
bill  is  long,  tubulated,  and  somewhat 
crooked;  the  head  and  throat  bare;  legs 
long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes  palmated 
at  the  base.  They  perform  a  powerful  and 
elevated  flight,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a  hoarse  croak.  The 
white  ibis  (ibi$  religioea  of  Curier)  arrives 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  commences,  and  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The  scarlet  ibis 
(ibit  rubra),  a  splendid  bird,  is  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  America,  in  large  flocks ; 
the  plumage  is  scarlet:  beak  naked;  part 
of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Other 
species  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  was  anciently  venerated ; 
and  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  there. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or 
in  a  solid  state.  When  water  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  32*  of  Fahrenheit, 
it  assumes  a  solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals,  which  cross  each  other  in  angles 
of  80  degrees.  Ice  is  always  found  at  the 
same  temperature,  or  32°;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  so  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with 
prodigious  force,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strongest  vessels.     [Bee  Fbihsiho,  Ac] 

rCBBERGS,  masses  of  ice  carried  by 
the  winds  through  the  Polar  Seas,  often  of 
enormous  size  and  height,  as  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  water,  and  four  or  five  times 
as  much  below  it.  Within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  congelation  begins  by  the  first  of 
August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  single  night.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas 
is  covered  with  a  vault  several  feet  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  summer  beat  commences,  it  is 
softened,  and,  with  the  first  swell  of  the 
ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the  fields  of  the  saline 
ice  are  thus  annually  formed  and  destroyed. 
—Floating  Ice.  There  are  numerous 
terms  for  this :  a  large  flat  mass  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight  is  called  field  ice ; 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  a  Jtoe ;  when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack. 
If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  float- 
ing pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  drift-ice.  A 
portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  common  level 
is  called  a  kvmntock,  being  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 

rCE-BLINK,aname  given  by  seamen  to 
a  whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  fields  of  ice,  which  reflect  the 
light  obliquely  against  the  atmosphere. 

ICE  HOUSE,  a  building  contrived  to 
preserve  ice  in  hot  weather;  the  ice  being 
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rammed  as  dose  as  possible,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
any  part  that  melts. 

ICELAND  SPAS,  in  mineralogy,  cal- 
careous spar,  in  laminated  masses,  easily 
divisible  into  rhombs. 

ICE  PLANT,  fuutewtbruautkewimm  erut- 
talinum)  a  plant  remarkable  for  the  little 
transparent,  icy  vesicles  which  eover  its 
whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbaceous 
and  much  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white. 

ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  arms,  signifying,  /  serve.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  to 
show  his  subjection  to  his  father  king 
Edward  III. 

ICHNKUTfON,  in  soology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Fiverra,  or  weasel  kind.  Its  or- 
dinary colour  is  a  chesnut  brown;  the  tail 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  toes  are  distant 
from  each  other.  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon sre  very  similar  to  the  ferret :  like  that 
animal,  it  preys  upon  poultry,  destroys  rsts, 
Ac ;  but  it  also  destroys  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  seeks  the  ens  of  the 
crocodile,  digging  them  out  of  the  sand, 
and  eating  them  with  the  greatest  aridity. 
In  India  and  Egypt  they  are  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  and 
mice. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY.  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hjrmenoptera  order.  There  are  said 
to  be  400  species  included  in  this  genus, 
separated  into  families.  The  whole  genus 
has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  they  provide  for  the  future  support 
of  their  offspring.  The  fly  feeds  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  snd  when  about  to  lay 
eggs,  perforates  the  body  of  some  other  in- 
sects or  its  larvss,  with  its  stint;  or  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  snd  there 
deposits  them.  These  eggs,  in  a  few  days, 
are  hatched,  and  the  young  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  juices  of  their  foster-parent, 
which,  however,  continues  to  move  about 
and  feed  till  near  the  time  of  its  change  to 
a  chrysalis,  when  the  larvss  of  the  ichneu- 
mon creep  out  by  perforating  the  skin  in 
various  places,  and  each  spinning  itself  up 
in  a  small  oval  silken  case,  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  slier  a  certain  period  they 
emerge  in  the  state  of  complete  ichneu- 
mons. They  are  great  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  insects,  as  the 
ichneumon  is  of  the  eggs  snd  young  of  the 
crocodile. 

ICHNOG'RAPHY,  in  perspective,  the 
view  of  any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel 

to  the  horison,  just  at  the  base  of  it. In 

architecture,  the  ground  plan  of  a  build- 
ing.  In  fortification,  a  draught  of  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 
about  a  place. 

ICHOR,  a  thin,  watery  humour,  like 
serum;  but  the  word  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers, 
called  also  sanies. 

ICHTHYITES,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
so  called  because  it  has  a  cavity  in  it  re- 
sembling a  fish. 


ICHTHYOCOLIA,    Isinglass    [which 

ICHTHYOLITB,  in  the  natural  history 
of  fossils,  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  fish 
in  a  rock. 

ICHTHTOL'OGY,  that  part  of  soology 
which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure, 
form,  and  classification,  their  habits,  uses, 
Ac  These  animals  are  divided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  into  apodal,  or  those  which 
have  no  ventral  fins ;  jugular,  which  have 
the  ventral  fins  placed  more  forward  than 
the  pectoral;  abdominal,  or  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  behind;  f*e~ 
raeie,  or  those  which  have  their  ventral  fins 
situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral; 
and  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  have  a  carti- 
laginous instead  of  a  bony  skeleton.  Cu- 
vier  s  classification,  however,  is  much  more 
extensively  divided ;  but  unless  our  space 
would  permit  us  to  describe  the  different 
orders  and  families,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  them  would  furnish  no  useful  infor- 


ICHTHTC8IS,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease,  deriving  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish. 

I'CONISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  representing  a  thing  to 
the  life. 

ICONOCLA8T8,  that  party  of  Christi- 
ans which  would  not  tolerate  images  in 
their  churches,  much  less  the  adoration  of 
them.  Images  and  paintings  were  un- 
known in  the  Christian  church  till  the 
fourth  century;  and  the  opposition  to 
them  was  long  continued  with  great  vio- 

ICONOG  RAPHY,  the  description  of 
images  or  ancient  statues,  busts,  semi- 
busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
Ac. 

IC08AHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  regu- 
lar solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it, 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  snd  bases 
equal. 

ICOSAN'DRIA,  In  botany,  the  twelfth 
class  in  the  Linnsmn  system,  including 
plants  with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to 
their  flowers,  as  the  melon,  Indian  fig, 
pomegranate,  plum,  Ac. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  jaundice. 
It  is  placed  by  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  as 
a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Cachexia,  order 
Impetigine*. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  disease 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  jaun- 
dice. 

IDE' A,  in  general,  the  image  or  resem- 
blsnce  of  a  thine,  which,  though  not  seen, 
is  conceived  by  the  mind ;  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion;  whatever  is  held  or 
comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  logic,  idea  denotes 
the  immediate  object  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of 
anv  thing. 

IDEAL,  an  imaginary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  creating  the  ideal  qf  semfy,  man 
docs  not  follow  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of 
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fancy,  bat  strives  to  discover  and  present 
the  prototypes  of  nature.  Imagination  nods 
the  material!  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  bat  she 
unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature,  in 
one  perfect  ideal  80,  too,  there  may  be 
ideals  of  the  hateful  and  the  horrid,  the 
grand  or  the  mean,  the  heroic  or  the  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at  com- 
pleteness. The  claims  of  the  fine  arts  are 
satisfied  when  the  beautiful  is  combined 
with  the  true ;  but  truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 

IDB'ALISM,  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  every  thing  to  consist  in  ideas, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 
In  a  work  entitled  "  Guesses  at  Truth," 
(Load.  1837)  it  is  very  appositely  said, 
"  Maierialiam  is  a  circumference  without  a 
centre;  idealism  u  a  centre  without  a  cir- 


IDEOGBAPHIC,  an  epithet  given  to 
that  kind  of  writing  which  expresses  the 
ideas  and  not  the  sound.  It  is  a  species  of 
bieroglyphica. 

IDES,  eight  days  in  each  month  of  the 
Boman  calendar  They  began  on  the  16th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  other  months.  The  Ides, 
like  the  calends  and  nones,  were  always 
reckoned  backwards;  thus  they  said  nii 
Idas,  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides,  vii 
Idas,  the  7tn  before  the  Ides,  Jfcc  This 
method  of  reckoning  is  still  retained  in  the 
chancery  of  Borne,  and  in  the  calendar  of 
the  breviary. 

IDIOLBCTBIC,  containing  electricity 
in  its  natural  state,  or  electric  per  a*. 

IDIOM,  in  grammar,  ia  a  term  applied 
to  such  words,  or  combinations  of  words, 
as  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  any  one  lan- 
guage ;  but  which,  if  transferred  into  ano- 
ther, would  have  no  meaning,  or  a  wholly 
different  one.  Idioms,  then,  can  never  be 
literally  translated ;  and  the  merit  of  a  tran- 
slator, in  this  respect,  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  corresponding  Mien  of  the  lan- 
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guage  into  which  he  is  translating. 

IDIOPATHIC,  a  term  for  any  disorder 
peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  arising  from  any  preceding  disease;  in 
which  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  sympathetic 
Thus,  an  epilepsy  Is  idiopathic,  when  it 
happens  merely  through  some  fault  in  the 
brain ;  and  tympatkrtie,  when  it  is  the  con- 
|uence  of  some  other  disorder. 
»I08YN'CBA8Y,  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament or  organization  of  body,  whereby  it 
b  rendered  more  liable  to  certain  disorders, 
than  bodies  differently  constituted  usually 
are. 

IDLENES8,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is 
unoccupied  in  labour,  and  is  generally  the 
effect  of  laziness.  "  AJphonsus,  king  of 
Arragon,  being  told  by  one  of  his  courtiers 
that  it  did  not  become  his  state  and  gran- 
deur to  employ  himself  as  other  men,  he 
answered,—'  Think  ye  that  Ood  and  nature 
have  given  kings  hands  only  to  feed  them- 
selves withal  V  The  whole  creation  con- 
demns and  confutes  idleneu;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  herbs,  plants,  sensible  crea- 


tures, confute  the  slothful,  preach  down 
idleness,  and  call  for  labour  and  diligence." 

I'DOCRASB,  a  mineral  found  near  Ve- 
suvius, in  unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the 
volcano,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  is 
very  often  found  in  shining  prismatic  crys- 
tals, its  primitive  form  being  a  four-sided 
prism  with  square  bases. 

IDOL' ATE Y,  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
denotes  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  It  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  superstitious  sdo- 
ration  paid  to  other  objects.  Boon  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  for 
wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  we  scarcely  see  anything  but  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  The  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  objects  of  idol- 
atrous worship ;  and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  the  sun  and  moon  were  particu- 
larly so,  being  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  and  resplendent  images  of  the 
Deity :  afterwards,  as  their  sentiments  be- 
came more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form 
images,  and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that 
by  virtue  of  consecration,  the  gods  were 
called  down,  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their 
statues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occasion 
to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  so  care- 
fully the  statues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they 
were  really  present  in  their  images,  might 
save  their  worshipper  the  trouble  of  se- 
curing them  from  thieves  and  robbers.  Bat 
historv  plainly  teaches  us,  that  before  the 
idea  of  one  infinite  and  true  God  was  pro- 
perly comprehended  by  men,  their  imagi 
nations  created  rulers  and  deities,  to  whom 
they  ascribed  the  direction  of  all  outward 
events,  and  every  tribe  or  family  bad  its 
peculiar  object  of  adoration.  The  selfish 
and  cunning  turned  this  frailty  to  their 
own  advantage ;  and  hence  originated  seers, 
oracles,  and  all  the  numerous  superstitions 
which  have  disgraced  the  world. 

I'D  YL,  a  short  pastoral  poem,  such  as  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c 

1GNKS  CENT,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  stone  or  mineral  which  gives 
out  sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

IG'NIS  FATUUS,  a  meteor  or  light  that 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  from  the 
ground  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed from  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, whose  own  motions  ignite  it  in  the 
air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Willo'tht-vntp,  or 
Jack-o'-lantern. 

IGNISPI'CIITM,  a  species  of  divination 
practised  by  the  Romans,  which  consisted  of 
observations  made  on  the  Are  used  in  sacri- 
fices. 

IGNIS  JUDICIUM,  in  archeology,  the 
old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

IG14I3  SA'CEB,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  8L 
Anthony's  fire. 

IGNITION,  in  chemistry,  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  metals,  fee.  till  they  become 
luminous,  or  red  hot,  without  melting. 
Some  metals  liquefy  before  they  become  ig- 
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nited,  as  lead  and  tin ;  iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  ignited  long  before  it  melt*. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law,  the  term  uaed  by 
the  grand  jury  when  they  ignore  or  throw 
out  a  bill  of  indictment.  It  denotes  '  We 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  hate  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  respecting  it.' 

IGUA'NA,  in  zoology,  a  lizard,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  found  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  a  body  and  long  round  tail  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  crest  of  the  throat  and  the 
dorsal  suture  dentated.  They  feed  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  sise  of 
a  pigeon's,  in  the  sand.  Some  species  attain 
a  great  site,  and  are  very  active;  but,  al- 
though formidable  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  timid  and  defenceless. 

IGUANODON,  the  name  given  bv  Dr. 
Mantel,  to  an  enormous  fossil  amphibious 
animal,  60  or  60  feet  long,  discovered  by  him 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  Sussex,  amid  numerous 
other  remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
species  not  existing.  In  Mar,  183&,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Iguanodon  ske- 
leton was  discovered  in  the  sparkling  sand 
formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone, and  has  been  placed  in  the  museum 
of  Dr.  Mantel,  at  Brighton.  The  quarry  in 
which  these  remains  occurred  consists  of 
many  strata,  regularly  alternating,  of  com- 
pact limestone,  and  of  sand  more  or  less 
loose.  The  animal  when  living  must  have 
been  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bones  are  imbedded  in  the  stone  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  distorted  by  the  compression  they 
had  undergone  since  their  first  envelop- 
ment in  the  rock,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  originally  sand.  The  recent 
Iguana,  as  is  well  known,  lives  chiefly  upon 
vegetables;  and  it  is  furnished  with  long 
and  slender  toes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
climb  trees  with  great  facility  in  search  of 
food;  but  no  tree  could  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  colossal  Iguanodon.  Its  enor- 
mous bulk  would  require  to  be  supported 
by  feet  of  corresponding  solidity;  accord- 
ingly we  And  that  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros,  were  com- 
posed of  strong,  short,  massy  bones,  and 
furnished  with  claws,  not  hooked,  as  io  the 
Iguana,  bat  compressed,  as  in  the  land 
tortoises.  But  in  the  fore  feet  or  hands  of 
the  Iguanodon,  the  bones  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fingers  of  the  Iguana ;  long, 
slender,  flexible,  and  armed  with  curved 
daw-bones;  thus  furnishing  a  prehensile 
instrument,  to  seise  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
palms,  arborescent  ferns,  and  dragon-blood 

rlants,  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 
guanodon. 

I.  II.  8.  an  abbreviation  for  Jenm  HomU 
ttvm  Bahater,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

ILEX,  the  Hollt,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genos  of  evergreen  shrubs,  class  4  Te- 
tandria,  order  S  Tetragynim. 

ILIAC  PAS8ION,  a  sort  of  nervous 
colic,  in  which  the  fiecal  portion  of  the  food 


is  voided  by  the  mouth. Iliae  region,  the 

side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips. 

IL'IAD,  an  epic  poem  in  24  books,  com- 
posed by  Homer.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  in  describing  which, 
the  poet  exhibits  the  countless  evils  which 
spring  from  disunion  and  public  dissen- 
sions. 

ILIUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  haunch- 
bone. 

ILLI"CIUM,  the  Aniseed-tree;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  two  species, 
viz.  the  illieium  anitatnm :  and  illieinm  Jto~ 
ridannm.  The  whole  of  the  first- mentioned 
plant,  especially  the  fruit,  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  sweetish  acrid  taste. 
They  belong  to  class  13  Polgandria,  order  7 
Polygamia. 

ILLUMIN  ATI,  the  name  given  to  certain 
associations  of  men  in  modern  Europe,  who 
combined  to  overthrow  the  existing  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
their  boasted  "  law  of  reason."  They  sprang 
up  at  lngolstadt,  in  17/6,  and  the  society 
there  was  dissolved  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment in  1784:  not  however,  till  their  tenets 
had  been  indefatigably  and  widely  promul- 
gated. By  some  writers  the  IUumUnati  are 
said  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  the  French  revolution;  and  by 

others  the  assertion  is  flatly  denied. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  the  term  /Ha- 
minati  was  given  to  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived baptism ;  in  which  ceremony  they 
received  a  lighted  taper,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 


ILLUMINATING,  the  art  of  laying  co- 
lours on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  artists  called  /Item- 
natort.  These  manuscripts,  containing 
portraits,  pictures,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved 
in  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe. 

IM'AGE,  in  optics,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  object  made  either  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction. In  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  object,  and 
appears  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  ob- 
ject is  before  it.  In  convex  mirrors,  the 
image  is  less  than  the  object,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity, 

than  from  the  point  of  reflection. Image, 

in  rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  any  thing 
in  discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture to  the  mind.- Image,  in  a  religious 

sense,  is  an  artificial  representation  of  some 
person  or  thing,  used  either  by  way  of  de- 
coration and  ornament,  or  as  an  object  of 
religious  worship  and  veneration. 

IMAGINATION,  in  metaphysics,  that 
action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  combines 
ideas,  and  "bodies  forth  the  forms  and 
images  of  things."  The  Edin.  Entire,  ob- 
serves :  "  Wc  would  define  imagination  to 
be  the  will  working  on  the  materials  of  me- 
mory ;  not  satisfied  with  following  the  or- 
der prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggested  by 
accident,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different 
conceptions,  or  objects  of  memory,  to  form 
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b  whole  i 


!  terrible,  or 


awful,  than  haa  ever  been  presented 

in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.1*  In  po- 
pular language,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  often 
confounded  with  fancy ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, fancy  is  a  lower  property  of  the  mind 
than  the  sublime  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  derates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions; and  ennobles  man's  existence. 

IM'AM,  or  IM'AN,  a  Mahometan  priest 
or  head  of  the  congregations  in  their 
mosques.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  are 
independent,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mum,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 

IMBRICATE,  or  IMBRICATED,  in 
botany,  lying  over  each  other,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  parallel,  with  a  straight  surface,  and 
lying  one  over  the  other ;  as  leaves  in  the 
bad. 

IMMATERIAL,  something  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  spirit:  thns  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  soul  are  immaterial 
beings. 

IMMERSION,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a 
star  or  planet  is  so  near  the  sun  with  re- 
pod  to  our  observations,  that  we  cannot  see 
it,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary.    It  also  denotes  the  begin- 


ning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter  are  much  used  for 


discovering  the  longitude.  The  immersion 
of  that  satellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  its 
emersion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to 
come  out. 

IMMOLATIO,  a  ceremony  used  in  the 
Roman  sacrifices ;  it  consisted  in  throwing 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  some  sort  of 
corn  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
moia  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL  ITT,  the  quality  of  endless 
duration,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  idea  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
Involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so 
cheerless,  so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  of  all  ages,  have  rejected  it, 
and  all  civilised  nations  have  adopted  the 
belief  of  its  continuation  after  death,  as  one 
of  the  main  points  of  their  religious  faith. 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  evidences 
of  the  soul's  immortality ;  the  hope  of  it 
is  a  religious  conviction ;  man  cannot  relin- 
quish it,  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  agent ;  and  hence  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  belief  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God. 

IMMU'NE8,  in  Roman  history, an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  provinces  as  bad  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  term  is  also  applied  to  soldiers 
who  were  exempt  from  military  service. 

IMPACT,  in  mechanics,  the  simple  or 
single  act  of  one  body  upon  another  to  put 
it  in  motion.  The  point  of  impact  is  the 
point  or  place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMPA'LE,  in  heraldry,  to  conjoin  two 
coats  of  arms  pale- ways,  as  is  the  caw  with 
those  of  a  husband  and  wife,  is  to  i»  >aU 
them. 


IMPALEMENT,  the  putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  body,  the 
victim  being  left  to  perish  by  lingering  tor- 
ments. This  barbarous  mode  of  torture  is 
used  by  the  Turks;  as  a  punishment  for 
Christians  who  say  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a 
Mohammedan  woman,  or  who  enter  a 
mosque. 

IMPARISYLLABIC,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  for  words  having  unequal  syllables. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  privilege  or 
license  granted,  on  petitioning  the  court 
for  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration. 

IMPA8TATION,  the  mixture  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  consisten- 
cies, baked  or  bound  together  with  some 
cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by  ore. 

IMPAT1EN8,  agenus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  species.  The  impatient 
noli  tangere,  common  yellow  balsam,  is  an 
annual  plant ;  doling  the  day  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendent, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most  plants, 
which,  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  a 
too  great  perspiration  from  heat,  commonly 
droop  their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  When 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  cap- 
sule they  are  thrown  out  with  considerable 
force;  hence  its  name. 

IMPEACHMENT,  in  lsw,  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  a  public  officer  in  par- 
liament, for  treason  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  An  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
presentment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  found  by  the  Com- 
mons are  the  same  as  a  bill  of  indictment, 
which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Lords. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philosophy, 
that  quality  of  matter  which  prevents  two 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

IMPERATIVE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would 
command,  exhort,  or  advise;  as  go,  attend, 
Ac. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, by  their  armies,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  imperator  became  the  high- 
est title  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  and  in  later 
rimes  it  had  the  signification  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  word  emperor. 

IMPERFECT,  a  tense  in  grammar,  de- 
noting time  indefinitely,  being  neither  ab- 
solutely past,  nor  present. In  botany, 

an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  is  deficient  in 
fiower,  seeds,  anther,  or  stigmas. 

IMPE'RIAL,  pertaining  to  an  empire. 
Thus  the  imperial  chamber,  means  the  sove- 
reign court  of  the  German  empire ;  an  im- 
perial dtp,  a  city  in  Germany  which  has  no 
head  but  the  emperor;  the  imperial  diet, an 
assembly  of  all  the  states  in  the  German 
empire. 

IMPERIALIST,  a  subject  or  soldier  of 
an  emperor.  The  denomination  imperialieU 
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ia  often  given  to  the  troops  or  armies  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

IMPERMEABLE,  an  epithet  given  to 
cloth  or  any  other  textile  fabric,  that  ia 
rendered  water-proof  by  being  steeped  in 
any  glutinous  solution,  or  by  the  process 
described  under  Macintosh's  patent  for  ap- 
plying caoutchouc  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth. 

IMPBR'SONAL  VERB,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
with  if  for  a  nominative  in  English,  as  it 
rains;  and  without  a  nominative  in  Latin, 
as  pugnutur. 

IMPETIGO,  in  medicine,  a  name  by 
which  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  is  some- 
times called. Impetigo  is  also  a  species 

of  itch,  attended  with  dry  scales  or  scurf, 
and  an  uneasy  pruriginous  itching :  hence 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  called  impetiginous. 

IMPETRATION,  in  law.  the  obtaining 
any  thing  by  request  or  prayer:  but  in  our 
old  statutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-obtain- 
ing  of  church  benefices  in  this  realm,  from 
the  court  of  Borne,  which  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay-patrons 
of  the  realm. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with 
whieh  one  body  impels  or  strikes  another. 

IMPORTS  AND  BXTORT8.  Under 
these  appellations  are  comprised  the  va- 
rious commodities  brought  into  this  conn- 
try  from  abroad,  and  those  home  manufac- 
tures and  products,  which,  through  oar 
commercial  relations,  we  sell,  or  barter, 
and  send  to  other  countries.  The  high  de-' 
pee  of  civilisation  at  which  Great  Britain 
has  arrived,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  her 
aristocracy,  her  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers, together  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand there  is  for  foreign  luxuries  furnish 
a  readv  mart  for  almost  every  description 
of  produce  that  is  not  indigenous  to  her 
own  soil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
rapid  strides  which  science  has  been  mak- 
ing during  the  present  century,  particularly 
in  creating  machinery,  the  powers  of  which 


strike  the  common  observer  as  perfectly 
miraculous,  enable  her  to  produce  nume- 
rous articles  of  commerce  so  excellent  in 
their  kind  as  to  defy  competition.  In  a 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
articles  imported,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
name  those  which  are  manufactured  at 
home  and  exported.  Formerly  woollen 
goods  formed  the  principal  article  of  native 
produce  exported  from  Great  Britain  ;  and 
next  to  it  were  hardware  and  cutlery,  leather 
manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper 
and  brass  manufactures,  coal,  and  corn. 
Now,  so  prodigious  is  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  the  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and 
yarn  amount  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac* 
tures.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
during  the  same  period  have  consisted  of  ' 
sugar,  tea,  corn,  timber,  and  naval  stores, 
cotton  wooL  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  drugs 
for  dyeing,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk, 
tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bul- 


lion, Ac.  Among  a  number  of  extremely 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century 
has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the 
cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we 
been  contented  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tions as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  inge- 
nuity would  long  since  have  been  at  an  end, 
and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  in- 
vention. Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
till,  in  highly  civilised  countries,  they  ap- 
pear almost  illimitable.  •  •  •  The  lower 
classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the 
middle;  and  these,  again,  upou  the  higher, 
so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to 
vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  compe- 
tition should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emula- 
tion in  show,  though  the  most  powerful 
incentive  to  industry,  may  be  carried  to 
excess;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous 
to  many  individuals,  obliged  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by 
example,  to  incur  expences  beyond  their 
means.  But  the  abuse,  even  when  moat 
extended,  as  It  probably  is  in  England,  ia, 
after  all,  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds  to 
the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  whole  community.**  In  his 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  same  writer  forcibly  and  truly  says, 
"  Provided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  continues  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  political  agitation  that  ia 
the  bane  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  every 
country  in  which  it  prevails,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
Our  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country ;  ana  though  foreigners  do  excel  ua 
in  a  few  departments,  and  may  come  to 
excel  us  in  others,  so  that  the  character 
and  channels  of  our  trade  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  partially  changed,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
supposing  that  its  amount  will  be  at  all 
affected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  it  will  continue  to  augment  with 
the  augmenting  wealth  and  population  of 
the  innumerable  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations." 

IMPOSE,  in  printing,  to  put  the  pages 
on  the  imposing  stone,  and  fit  on  the  chase, 
and  thus  prepare  the  form  for  the  press. 
—In  legislation,  to  lay  on  a  tax,  toll,  duty, 
or  penalty. To  impost  en,  to  mislead  by  a 


false  pretence. 

IMPOSITION  «/  kinds,  a  religions  cere- 
mony, in  which  a  bishop  lays  his  band  upon 


the  bead  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  confir- 
mation, or  in  uttering  a  blessing.    This 
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practice  is  also  generally  obserred  by  the 
dissenters  at  the  ordination  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  one  prays  for  a  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Impo- 
sition of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  in- 
troduced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  custom ;  it  being  their  practice,  when- 
ever they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  lay  their 
bands  on  hie  head.  Our  Saviour  observed 
the  same  ceremony  both  when  he  conferred 
his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected.  A  proposition  is  said  to 
be  impossible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  united 
together  in  the  mind :  thus,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  circle  should  be  a  square,  or  that  two 
and  two  should  make  five.  A  thing  is  said 
to  be  pkgiicaUg  impoenbtt,  that  cannot  be 
done  by  any  natural  powers,  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  and  morallg  impossible, 
when  in  its  own  nature  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with  difficulties  or  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
possible. 

IMPOST,  any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by 
authority ;  particularly  a  duty  or  tax  laid 

by  government  on  goods  imported. In 

architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults 
and  arches,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
building  rests ;  or  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  or 
cornice  which  crowns  the  pier  and  supports 
the  first  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

IMPOSTHUME,  in  surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  IMTOTENCT,  want 
of  strength  or  power,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  The  first  is  a  want  of  some  phy- 
sical principle,  necessary  to  an  action ;  the 
denotes  tl 
to  resist 
propensities. 

IMPREGNATION  (applied  to  animals 
and  plants)  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitful.  In  botany,  to  impregnate 
is  to  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a 
flower  on  the  pistils  of  a  plant. Impreg- 
nation, in  chemistry,  is  when  any  body  has 
imbibed  so  much  moisture  that  it  will  ad- 
mit no  more. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE  RIGHTS,  such 
rights  as  a  man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure, 
those  which  cannot  be  lost  to  him  by  the 
claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

IMPRESSION,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to 
signify  the  transfer  of  engravings  from  a 
hard  to  a  soft  substance,  whether  by  means 
of  the  rolling-press,  as  in  copper-plate  and 
lithographic  printing;  or  by  copies  in  wax, 
Ac  from  medals  and  engraved  gems.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  a  single  edition 
of  a  book ;  as,  the  whole  impression  of  the 
work  was  sold  in  two  months. 

IMPRIMIS,  (Latin)  in  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

IMPRIMATUR  [Latin,  let  it  be  printed), 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  rigorously  exercised. 


tion  to  resist  or  overcome  habits  or  natural 


powei 
habit 


IMPROMPTU  (from  the  Latin  phrase 
in  prompt*  habere,  to  have  in  readiness), 
without  previous  study ;  applied  particularly 
to  poetic  effusions  of  the  moment. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
appropriating  or  employing  the  revenues  of 

a  church  living  to  oners  own  use. Lag 

impropriation  is  an  ecclesiastical  living  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman.  Before  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1539,  many  livings  were  in  the 
possession  of  impropriator* ;  the  great  tithes 
they  kept  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
tithes  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served 
the  church.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  disposed  of  the  great 
tithings  among  his  fsvourites. 

IMPROW18ATORI,  those  who  com- 
pose and  recite  verses  extemporaneously, 
either  accompanying  the  voice,  or  not,  with 
an  instrument,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy. 
This  talent  of  reciting  extemporaneous 
verses  appears  to  be  a  natural  production 
of  the  Italian  soil,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  two  masks  meeting  during  the 
carnival,  and  challenging  each  other  in 
verse,  and  answering  stanxa  for  stanza  with 


genuine  humour  and  poetic  feeling.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are  the  instances  wl'  * 
might  be  given  of  improtvisatori  and 


prowisatriei,  whose  effusions  have  charmed 
the  ears  of  monarch  s,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers;  yet  generally,  per- 
haps,  their  extemporaneous  compositions 
have  been  within  the  range  of  mediocrity. 
Bouterwek,  in  his  History  of  Italian  Po- 
etry, says,  "  Among  the  poetical  curiosities 
of  modern  Italy,  the  art  of  the  improwisa- 
tori  has  higher  claims  on  our  attention 
than  most  printed  collections  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Their  art  shows  with  what  flexibility 
and  power  an  Italian  fancy,  when  once 
excited,  can  string  together  words  and 
images  in  verse.  It  thus  becomes  manifest, 
how  an  Italian,  even  with  a  moderate  culti- 
vation of  mind,  is  able  to  increase,  by  a 
tittle  volume  of  pretty  good  verses,  the 
number  of  those  which  he  already  finds, 
when  he  has  once  by  heart  the  poetry  of 
his  predecessors.  The  artificial  and  yet 
happy  enthusiasm  of  modern  improwisa- 
tori,  is  a  living  monument  of  the  former 
achievements  of  Italian  intellect." 

IMPULSE,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting 
on  another,  or  a  continuation  of  motion 
after  the  cause  is  withdrawn;  thus,  the 
finger  moved  against  a  ball  carries  the  ball 
a  short  distance  with  the  finger's  velocity, 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  away,  the 
motion  of  the  ball  continues  till  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  or 


INALIENABLE,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  things  as  cannot  be  legally  alienated 
or  made  over  to  another:  thus  the  domi- 
nions of  a  sovereign,  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  estates  of  a  minor,  tie.  are  ta- 
alienabU,  otherwise  than  with  a  reserve  of 
the  right  of  redemption. 

INAUGURATION,  the  act  of  inducting 
into  office  with  solemnity,  as  the  coronation 
of  an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  consecration 
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of  b  prelate  i  bo  called  from  the  ceremonies 
oaed  bv  the  Roman*,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  college  of  augurs. 

IN'CA,  the  name  or  title  given  by  the 
natives  of  Peru  to  their  king*  and  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  before  the  conqaeat 
of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

INCANDESCENCE,  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  a  metallic  or  other  body 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  the  act 
whereby  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  assumed  the  human  nature,  via.  a 
true  body  and  reasonable  soul,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  redemption  of  fallen  man- 
kind.  In  surgery,  the  process  of  healing 

wounds,  and  filling  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

INCAR'NATiVE8.in  surgery,  medicines 
which  assist  nature  in  healing  wounds. 

INCENSE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  dry 
resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
tkma  and  »lihanum.  The  burning  of  in- 
cense made  part  of  the  daily  service  of 
the  Jewish  temple;  and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to  incense 
the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  In  the  religious  rites  of  heathen 
nations,  too,  the  odours  of  spices  and  fra- 
grant gums  were  burnt  as  incense.— 
lunW,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  pan- 
thers when  represent  ed  with  fire  issuing 
from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

INCEPTIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  verbs  which  express  a  proceeding  by 
degrees  in  an  action. Inetptive  magni- 
tude; in  geometry,  such  moments  or  first 
principles  as,  though  of  no  magnitude 
themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  producing 
such. 

INCIDENCE,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  to  any  surface,  and  the  di- 
rection with  which  any  elastic  body  strikes 

the  surface. In  optics,  when  rays  of  light 

striking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 


equal.    The  lint  of  incident*  is  that  line 
which  light  is  propagated  from  a  radiant 
point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  spe- 


culum, otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

IN'CIDBNT,  in  law,  something  that  in- 
separably belongs  to  another  i  thus,  a  court 
baron  is  incident  to  a  manor. 

INCIPIENT,  commencing :  as  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  a  fever. 

INCI'SORS,  the  name  given  to  the  four 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws,  because  they  cut 
the  food. 

INCIV1SM,  unfriendliness  to  the  state 
or  government  of  which  one  is  a  citizen. 

INCLINATION,  a  word  frequently  used 
by  mathematicians,  signifying  the  mutual 
approach,  tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines, 
or  two  planes  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
make  an  angle.— -—Inelinmtion  of  a  right 
Nm  re  a  plane,  is  the  acute  angle  which 
that  line  makes  with  another  right  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  through  the  point  where 
the  inclined  fine  intersects  it,  and  through 
the  point  where  it  is  also  cut  by  a  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  any  point  of  the  in- 
clined plane. Inclination  of  the  oris  of 

the  earth,  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 


the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  or  the  angle  con. 
tained  between  the  planes  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic— Inclination  of  a  planet,  is 
an  arch  of  the  circle  of  inclination,  com- 
prehended between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
plane  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
mechanical  powers.  The  wedge  is  a  modi- 
fication of  this  machine,  being  formed  of 
two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base, 
The  screw  is  another  modification,  being, 
in  fact,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  Its  common  applica- 
tion is  to  elevate  bodies,  which  are  raised 
perpendicularly  while  they  are  moved  up 
the  plane,  and  the  force  gained  is  as  the 
increased  distance  moved  over,  that  is,  as 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the 
perpendicular  height  gained. 

INCOCNITO,  (abbreviated  to  incog.) 
unknown,  or  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognised; a  mode  of  travelling  without  any 
mark  of  distinction,  which  is  sometimes 
adopted  by  princes  and  great  people  who 
do  not  wiih  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a  body  which  is  not 
decomposed,  or  combined,  during  the  me- 
chanical action  which  takes  place  between 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  their  compounds, 
in  the  process  called  combustion. In- 
combustible cloth,  a  sort  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  talc ;  which 
stone  is  called  lapie  amianthtu,  and  aebeetoe. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  in  geometry, 
a  Jerm  applied  to  two  lines  or  quantities 
which  hare  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  exactly  divided.  Quantities  are 
incommensurable,  when  no  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  in  a  general  sense, 
morally  inconsistent ;  or  that  cannot  sub- 
sist with  another,  without  destroying  it : 
thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essentially 
incompatible  t  so  cold  and  heat  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  subject,  the  strongest 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakest.  In 
a  legal  sense,  that  is  incompatible  which 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  with- 
out violating  the  law  or  constitution. 

INCONTINENCE,  or  INCONTI- 
NENCT,  in  a  medical  sense,  the  inability 
of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  restrain  dis- 
charges of  their  contents,  or  the  involun- 
tary discharge  itself;  as,  an  incontinence  of 
urine  in  diabetes, 

INCORPORATION,  in  law.  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legal  ore  political  body,  with  the 
quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  succession, 
unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 
Incorporation,  in  chemistry,  the  ming- 
ling the  particles  of  different  bodies  to- 
gether into  one  mass,  in  such  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCRAS'SATB,  in  pharmacy,  to  make 
fluids  thicker  bv  the  mixture  of  other  sub- 
stances less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the 

thinner  parts. Inerassated,  in   botany, 

becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower,  as  a 
peduncle. 
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I  N'C  R  B  M  E  K  T,  in  mathematics,  the 
quantity  by  which  a  variable  quantity  in- 


INCRESTENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  moon  when  the  u  in  her  in- 


INCRT8TALIZABLB,  of  a 


pable  of  being  formed  into  crystals. 

INCUBATION,  the  process  of  

sitting  on  eggs  and  hatching  iU  young: 


of  a  bird 


time  required  for  this  varies  in 
rent  birds,  domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks, 
docks,  geese,  and  turkeys  a  month ;  pigeons, 
eighteen  days,  Jfcc  All  known  birds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cuckoo,  discharge  this 
office  themselres;  and  the  perseverance 
and  devotion  of  the  female  during  incuba- 
tion is  admirable.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been 
observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
eggs  of  the  domestic  ben ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  observe  the  care  with  which  the 
parent  attends  to  its  wants,  and  gives  it 
the  warmth  of  her  sheltering  wings,  until 
the  down  which  at  first  covers  its  body  is 
superseded  by  feathers,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 

Artificial  Incubation  is  carried  to  a  high 

degree  of  perfection  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
China ;  and  of  late  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  process  in  London. 
It  can  be  effected  by  means  of  an  oven,  a 
furnace,  or  by  steam. 

IN'CUBUS,  or  Nightmare,  the  name  of  a 
disease  which  consists  In  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  usu- 
ally happening  in  the  night,  and  attended 
with  a  very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration 
and  great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  sensation  of  some 
great  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Some- 
times the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some 
inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by  start- 
ing from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a 
cry  of  terror.  It  is  generally  owing  to  re- 
pletion and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 
induced by  lying  on  the  back. 

INCUMBENT,  the  person  who  is  in 
present  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  be- 


IN'CUS,  in  anatomv,  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  an 
anvil  (incut)  in  shape. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
an  estate,  or  any  right  which  cannot  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

INDEFINITE,  or  INDETERMINATE, 
that  which  has  no  certain  bounds ;  or  to 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 
Descartes  makes  use  of  this  word  in  his 
philosophy  instead  of  infinite,  both  in  num- 
bers and  quantities,  to  signify  an  inconceiv- 
able number,  or  a  number  so  great  as  not 

to  be  capable  of  any  addition. Indefinite, 

is  also  used  to  signify  a  thing  that  has  but 
one  extreme;  for  instance,  a  line  drawn 
from  any  point  and  extended  infinitely. 


Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  understood  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  arti- 
cles, Ac.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in- 
determinate sense,  and  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circum- 
stance. 

lNDEM'NTTT,  in  law,  a  writing  to  se- 
cure one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  ensue  from  any  act. At t  of  Indem- 
nity, an  act  passed  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  Ac. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  line  which  is  notched  or  cut  in  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

INDENTURE,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
ing an  agreement  or  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons :  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  indented  or  cut  scollopwise, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  another  writing 
containing  the  same  words.  But  indenting 
is  often  neglected,  while  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indenture*. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  discipline.  They  regard  every  congre- 
gation of  Christians,  meeting  in  one  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  as  a 
complete  church,  independent  of  any  other 
religious  government ;  and  they  reject  the 
use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  The  direction 
of  each  church  is  vested  in  its  elders.  The 
IndependenU  arose  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth i  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  17th  century,  they  formed  a 


rftolparty. 

INDBTBRTdlNATE  Quahtitt,  in  ma- 
thematics,  a  quantity  which  has  no  certain 

or  definite  bounds. Indeterminate  Ann- 

Inuit,  that  particular  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indetermi- 
nate problems,  or  such  problems  as  admit 
of  innumerably  different  solutions. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
number  that  shows  to  what    power   the 

quantity  is  to  be  raised ;  the  exponent. 

Index,  in  literature,  an  alphabetical  table 

of  the  contents  of  a  book. Index  of  a 

{lobe,  the  little  style,  or  gnomon,  which 
being  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the  globe,  and 
turning  round  with  it,  points  to  certain  di- 
visions of  the  hour  circle. Rxpmrgatorn 

Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

INDIA-RUBBER.     [See  Caoutchouc] 

INDIAN  INK,  asubstancc  brought  from 
China,  used  for  water-colours.  It  is  in 
rolls  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  lamp-black  and  animal  glue. 

IN'DIANITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  white  or 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  having  a 
foliated  structure  and  shining  lustre. 

INDIAN  RED,  a  species  of  ponde 
earth,  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  ana  of  a  firm 
compact  texture. 

INDICATIVE,  in 


,  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by 

which  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indicate 
something;  as,  he  write*;  they  ma. 

INDICTION  (Crcta   or),  in  chrono- 
logy, a  mode  of  computing  time  by  the 
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•pace  of  fifteen  yean,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great;  originally  the  period 
for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes.  The 
popes,  since  the  time  of  Chariensagne,  hate 
dated  their  acts  by  the  year  of  the  indie* 
tion,  which  vras  fixed  on  the  1st  of  January. 
At  the  taane  of  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
tbe  year  1583  was  reckoned  the 
tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  this  date, 
when  divided  hv  16,  leaves  a  remainder,  7, 
that  is,  three  leas  than  the  indiction,  and 
the  same  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
all  subsequent  cases ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
find  the  indiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date  by  It,  and  add  3  to  the  remainder.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  a  written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented on  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  In  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
cause  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial,  the 
grand  jury  hear  evidence  only  of  the  charge ; 
and  if  twelve  of  them  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  the  indictment  is  then 
said  to  he  found,  and  is  publicly  delivered 
into  court. 

IN'DICOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  short  or  tourmalin,  of  an  indigo  or  blue 


colour,  i 


tinged  with   green  or 


INDIGENOUS,  an  epithet  denoting  the 
native  production  of  a  country,  in  harmony 
with  its  climate,  soil,  and  other  produc- 
tions :  net  exotie,  when  applied  to  pis  " 


.  lants. 
IN'DIGO,  a  most  valuable  substance  or 
dye,  (known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
off  indiemm,)  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-plant,  which  are  steeped 
in  water  till  the  pulp  is  extracted,  when  the 
tincture  b  drawn  off  and  agitated,  till  the 
dye  begins  to  granulate.  The  flakes  are 
then  left  to  settle;  the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  indigo  is  drained  in  bags  and  dried 
in  boies.  Indigo,  as  found  in  commerce, 
is  in  the  form  of  tittle  square  or  oblong 
cakes ;  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  passing 
into  violet-purple,  is  void  of  taste  and  smell. 


dull,  but  by  rubbing  with  a  smooth  hard 
body,  it  assumes  the  lustre  and  hue  of  cop- 
per. Sulphuric  add  is  the  only  agent  that 
dissolves  indigo  without  destroying  its  co- 
lour. When  it  is  put  into  this  arid,  a  yel- 
low solution  is  at  first  formed,  which,  after 
a  few  hours,  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour. 
Indigo  may  be  said  to  be  a  rare  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  hitherjo  having 
been  found  only  in  a  small  number  of  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  genera  indiffafera, 
barb,  and  imui ;  but  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  first  of  these  that  the  indigo 
of  commerce  is  extracted.  Tbe  species  of 
indigo/era  are  leguminous  plants,  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  with  alternate  and  gene- 
rally pinnate  leaves,  and  small  blue,  purple, 
or  white  flowers.  It  is  computed  that  Bri- 
tish India  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the 
indigo  brought  into  European  markets. 

INDIGOFERA,  laoiso.  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  17  DiatUlpkim,  order 
4  Dtcandrla.    The  species  are  shrubs,  from 


some  of  which  the  indigo  of 
obtained.     [See  Inoioo.1 

INDIVID  UUM,  in  physiology,  a  body 
or  particle,  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  geometrv,  such  ele- 
ments or  principles  as  any  body  or  figure 
may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  resolved 
into. 

INDORS'BR,  he  who  writes  his  name 
on  the  back  ot  a  bill  of  exchange.  That 
which  b  written  on  the  back  b  called  the 
faiersrstcaf ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
bill  b  assigned  by  indorsement,  b  ths  im- 


INDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  draw  a  general  refer- 
ence from  a  number  of  facts;  contrasted 
with  deduction,  which  applies  to  an  infer- 
ence from  a  single  fact. Imduetitu,  in 

bw,  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
b  coUated,  or  presented.  Induction  b  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  the  cler- 
gyman commissioned  takes  the  minister  to 
be  inducted  by  the  hand,  bys  it  upon  ths 
key  of  the  church,  the  btch  of  the  church- 
gate,  or  on  the  church  wall,  and  pronounces 
these  words,  "  By  virtue  of  this  commis- 
sion, I  induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  tbe  rectory  of,  Ac.  with  all  its 
appurtenances.'*  Then,  opening  the  church 
door,  he  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession. 
Induction  may  also  be  made  by  delivery  of 
a  clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

INDULGENCE, in  the  Soman  Catholic 
church,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due 
to  sins,  granted  by  the  pope  or  church,  and 
supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 
Clement  VI.  in  hb  decretal,  declares,  that 
our  Saviour  has  left  an  infinite  treasure  of 
merits,  arising  from  his  own  sufferings,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  and  that  the  pastors  and  nudes  of 
the  church,  and  more  especially  the  popes, 
who  sre  the  sovereign  disposers  of  this  trea- 
sure, have  authority  to  apply  it  to  the  liv- 
ing, by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  way  of  suffrage,  to  discharge  them  from 
their  respective  proportions  of  punishment, 
by  taking  just  so  much  merit  out  of  thb 
general  treasure,  as  they  conceive  the  debt 
requires,  and  ofiering  it  to  God.  The  his- 
torical origin  of  indulgences  b  traced  to  ths 
public  penances  and  the  canonical  punish- 
ments which  the  old  Christian  church  im- 
posed on  the  community,  especially  on  those 
who  did  not  remain  firm  unto  martyrdom. 
When  ecclesiastic  discipline  became  milder, 
and  the  clergy  more  covetous,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  commute  these  punishments  into 
fines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  the  flagrant  abuse  of 
indulgences  became  an  open  scandal ;  as  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  church  had  exhaust- 
ed hb  finances,  he  began  the  tale  of  them 
in  Germany,  without  waiting  for  the  Jubilee 
of  153*  (for  during  the  period  of  jubilee 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  ths 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
consequently  the  richest  harvests  were  * 
ways  reaped  at  that  time).    Thb  first 
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flamed  the  real  of  Lather;  and  to  it  may  the 

reformation  in  Germany  be  mainly  ascribed. 

INDULTO.  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  an 


term  for  a  dispensation  granted  by 
the  pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  con- 
trary to  the  common  law. 

INERTIA,  or  VIS  INBRTLS.  [Seethe 
conclusion  of  the  article  Gbavitatioh.] 

INBSCUTCH-EON,  in  heraldry,  a  small 
escutcheon  borne  within  the  shield. 

IX  ES'SB  (Latin)  actually  existing;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  pott,  which  denotes 
that  a  thins;  is  not,  but  may  be. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  that  total  loss  of  cha- 
racter or  public  disgrace  which  a  convict 
incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror.  ~ 

INFANCY,  the  period,  physically  con- 
sidered, from  birth  to  seven  years,  and  le- 
gally, till  SI,  previously  to  which  no  one 
ean  inherit  or  execute  any  obligation,  or 
incur  any  responsibility  except  for  necee- 


INFANTE,  and  INFANTA,  appella- 
tions severally  given  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, except  the  eldest.  The  dignity  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  pre-eminence  im- 
plied by  styling  the  children  of  the  king, 
the  children. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  foot-soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  cavalry.     The  infantry  are  pre-emi- 


nently the  moral  power  of  armies ;  and  on 
no  class  of  troops  has  a  general,  wbo  knows 
how  to  act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence. 
Infantry  is  divided  into  light  infantry  and 
that  of  tk*  lint.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
mass,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  and  to  make 
assaults.  The  light  infantry  is  particularly 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as 
sharp-shooters,  to  make  bold  expeditions, 
and  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  In- 
fantry is  divided  into  battalions,  companies, 
and  platoons.  The  excellence  of  infantry  de- 
pends on  their  good  order  in  advancing  and 
retreating,  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
exercise  and  duties,  in  a  just  application  of 
their  Are,  and  great  calmness  both  in  as- 
saulting and  when  assaulted  in  the  square. 
The  term  infantry  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  event  in  Spanish  history.  An 
infanta  of  8pain.  learning  that  the  army 
*  *  by  her  father  had  been  de- 


commanded  by  ber  father  bad  been  de- 
feated by  the  Moors,  assembled  a  body  of 
foot  soldiers,  and,  with  these,  engaged,  and 
totally  defeated  the  enemy.  This  success 
raised  the  foot  soldiers  into  a  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be,  thence- 
forward, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
character  under  whom  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  gained. 

INFECTION,  the  morbid  effluvia  of  one 
body  affecting  the  similar  organs  of  another 
body,  as  small-pox,  putridity,  &c;  but  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  effect  can 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  whether 
most  diseases,  called  infectious,  are  not 
occasioned  by  local  circumstances  which 
affect  certain  subjects  in  the  population. 


The  infection  of  the  plague  and  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  said  to  be  imported  in  ships 
and  conveyed  in  clothing ;  persons  are  also 
said  to  take  the  infection  from  a  diseased 
person,  or  from  the  air  of  apartments  where 
the  sick  are  confined. 

INFERNAL  MACHINE, a  name  wmch 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a  terrific  engine  invented  for  the  base 
purpose  of  assassination,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  is  here  briefly  recorded :  On 
the  38th  of  July,  1836  (the  day  on  which  the 
of  "The  Three  Glorious 


Days  of  July"  annually  takes  place  in 
Paris),  as  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  numerous  suite  were  riding 
along  the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  re- 
viewing the  national  guards,  they  were  fired 
at  from  a  window  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king 
and  his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  persons 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  duke  of  Treviao,  colo- 
nels Rieussec  and  Lachasse,  and  four  grena- 
diers of  the  national  guard ;  and  among  the 
latter,  four  generals,  ail  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  infernal  machine  which  caused  the 
slaughter  consisted  of  a  number  of  gun- 
barrels,  so  arranged  on  a  frame,  as  to  be 
fired  off  in  a  volley;  and  the  name  of  the 
wretch  who  executed  it  was  FieschL  by 
birth  a  Corsican,  wbo  was  wounded  by 
some  of  the  barrels  exploding,  and,  being 
immediately  taken,  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. 

INFBODATION  of  tithe*,  in  law,  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  mere  laymen. 

INFB'RLE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed. 

IN'FIDEL,  one  who  disbelieves  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine 
'nal  of  Christianity. 
'FILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body. 

INFINITE.     In  mathematics,  infinite 
quantities  are  such  quantities  as  are  either 
ater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.    And 

_  \nite  eerie*,  a  aeries  considered  aa  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its 
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INFINITESIMAL,  a  term  denoting  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity. 
INF1NTTTVE.  in  gram 


pressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  without 
limitation  of  person  or  number,  as  te  love. 
INFIN'ITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  vast 


and  the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces 
too  great  to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers 


and  his  perfections.    We  speak  0/  the  in- 
finity of  his  existence,  his  power,  and  his 
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INFIRMARY,  a  charitable  establish- 
ment where  the  poor  may  receive  medical 
advice  and  medicines  gratis. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine,  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyreaim,  and  order 
pkUamasim,  of  Cullen.    It  is  characterised 
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by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflam- 
mation is  divided  into  two  species,  vie 
pklepmonoua  and  ermoipelaton* ;  the  former 
known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction ;  the  Utter 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon  pres- 
sure, and  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible. 
Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

INFLECTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  that  is  bent  inwards  at  the  end  to- 
wards the  stem:  also  for  a*ealyx  that  is 
bent  inwards, 

INFLECTION,  in  optica,  the  bending 
or  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by 

the  unequal  thickness  of  an?  medium. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  change  which  a 
word  undergoes  in  its  termination,  to  ex- 
press case,  number,  gender,  mood,  tense, 

Ac. Point  of  Inflection,  in  geometry,  that 

point  in  which  the  direction  of  a  curve 
changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and 
vice  vend. 

INFLORESCENCE,  in  botany,  the 
manner  in  which  plants  flower,  or  in  which 
flowers  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  peduncle 

INFLUENZA  (Italian,  influence),  in 
medicine,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has, 
at  various  times,  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
country.  The  French  call  it  la  arippe.  In 
1902  an  influenza  of  this  kind  attracted 
universal  attention,  it  having  first  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ultimately 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. No  sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  was 
exempted.  It  showed  itself  chiefly  as  a 
severe  cold,  attended  with  a  catarrhal  fever 
of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  or  bilious 
character ;  but  though  it  was  generally  at- 
tended with  much  subsequent  debility,  it 
did  not  often  terminate  fatally.  The  term 
is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  offence.  An  information  dif- 
fers from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
Utter  U  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  but  the  information  is  only  the  alle- 
gation of  the  individual  who  exhibits  it. — 
He  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a 
knowledge  of  the  violations  of  law,  is  an 
informer:  but  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
laying  informations,  is  termed  a  common 
informer,  and  is  generally  held  in  dia- 
estecm  by  society. 

INFORMMS  rutin},  something  irreguUr 
in  its  form  or  figure.  H  ence,  oteUm  inform**, 
in  astronomy,  are  such  of  the  fixed  stars  aa 
are  not  reduced  into  any  constellation. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS,  in  church  his- 
tory, an  appelUtion  given  to  such  predesti- 
narians  as  think  the  decrees  of  God,  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  and  damnation  of 
mankind,  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  fall. 

1NFRA8CAPULARI8.  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which 
has  its  origin  from  the  whole  internal  sur- 


face of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination  ia 
the  interior  part  of  the  kumerut. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abductor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  cavity  below  the  spine  of 
the  oeapulm. 

INFU'LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  broad 
kind  of  fillet,  made  of  white  wool,  which  the 

E heats  used  to  wear  round  their  heads.  At 
iter  periods,  the  imperial  governors  wore 
the  infula  as  a  sign  of  dignity,  and,  aa  such, 
it  was  adopted,  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who 
continue  to  wear  it  on  solemn  occasions. 
It  U,  in  fact,  the  mitre;  which  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England  have  in  their  coat 
of  arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 

INFUNDIB'ULlFORM.in  botany,  bar- 
ing  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  as  a  flower  with 
a  conical  border  rising  from  a  tube. 

INFUNDIB-ULUHOreori,  in  anatomy, 
a  cavity  of  the  brain,  through  which  serous 
humours  are  discharged. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of 
obtaining  the  virtues  of  planta,  roots,  Ac. 
by  steeping  them  in  a  liquid.  Also  the  li- 
quor in  which  the  pUnts  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or 
qualities. 

INFUSOHIA,  in  entomology,  the  fifth 
order  of  the  class  Wermeo,  consul  ing  of  in- 
sects too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  found  in  fermenting:  liquids,  aa 
vinegar,  stagnant  water,  Ac  This  order  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Inteotina 
and  Molhuca,  but  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  their  spon- 
taneous appearance  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble infusions.  The  process  by  which  their 
numbers  are  increased  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  their  first  production.  Several  of 
the  genera  often  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  become  new 
and  distinct  animals. 

IN'GOT,  a  small  bar  of  metal  made  of  a 
certain  form  and  site,  by  casting  it  in 
moulds.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the 
small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

IN'GRAILED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which  the 
ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex 
part  outward,  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
peeked,  which  has  the  convex  part  inward. 

IN'GRESS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  Ac 

IN'GRESS,  B-GRE88,  and  REGRESS, 
in  Uw,  words  frequently  used  in  leases  of 
lands,  which  signify  a  free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  from  some  part 
of  the  premises  leased  to  another. 

INGRBS'SU,  in  Uw,  a  writ  of  entry, 
termed  also  a  prmeipe  quod  reddat. 

INGRB88'US,  in  Uw,  a  duty  which  the 
heir  at  full  age  formerly  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  for  entering  upon  lands  which  had 
fallen  to  him. 

INGUINAL,  in  anatomy,  Ac.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groin.    Hence  Inguinal 
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Hernim  is  a  hernia  in  that  part,  called  by 
surgeon*  6a6o*ocWr. 

INHERENT,  that  which  is  inseparable, 
distinguished  from  the  accidental  and  ac- 
quired;  at  the  iaaeresi  qualities  of  the 
magnet,  Ac 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or 
interest  in  sn  estate,  invested  in  a  person 
and  his  heirs.  The  term  inheritance  is 
used,  not  only  where  a  person  has  lands  or 
tenements  by  descent;  but  where  he  be- 
comes seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  by 
purchase.  The  inheritances  mentioned  in 
our  law  are  either  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real: the  corporeal  relate  to  lands,  tene- 
ments, Ac  that  may  be  touched  or  han- 
dled ;  and  the  incorporeml,  to  such  rights  as 
are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances,  as 
advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  Ac 
There  is  likewise  another  inheritance, 
which  is  termed  orveraL,  that  is,  where  two 
or  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally; 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies;  in  which  case 
these  two  have  a  joint  estate  during  their 
lives,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
ances.  According  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ances, the  first  child  is  always  preferred, 
and  the  male  before  the  female;  and  he 
that  has  the  whole  blood,  before  another 
that  has  only  a  part  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor. Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
turned  into  an  inheritance. 

INHIBITION,  in  law,  a  writ  to  forbid  a 
judge's  proceeding  in  a  cause  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  This  writ  generally  issues  out  of 
a  higher  court  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  a  prohibition. 

INHUMATION,  in  medicine,  the  term 
for  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth.— In  chemistrr,  a  digestion  made  bj 
burying  the  materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  act  < 


filling  the  vessels  of  a  dead  subject  with 
any  coloured  matter  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions.  Injection,  in  surgery*  the  forcing 

any  liquid  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  sy- 


rrit  or  prohi- 
bition granted  in  several  cases ;  and  for  the 
most  part  grounded  ou  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree,  made  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  for  staying  proceedings 
either  in  courts  of  law,  or  ecclesiastical 
courts.  When  the  reason  for  granting  an 
injunction  ceases,   the   injunction  is  dis- 

INJURY,  in  a  legal  sense,  any  wrong  or 
damage  done  to  another,  either  in  his  per- 
son, rights,  reputation,  or  goods.  What- 
ever impairs  the  quality  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  goods  or  property,  is  an  injury ;  so 
also  whatever  impairs  the  health,  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  or  prejudices  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person,  is  an  injury. 

INK,  a  liquid  used  to  write  with.  Black 
writing-ink  is  usually  made  of  galls,  cop- 
peras, gum-arabic,  and  water.  The  basis  of 
common  writing-ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or 
dark  blue  precipitate  formed  by  the  soluble 
part  of  the  gall-nut,  and  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.    This  pre- 
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cipitate  is  kept  suspei 

gum-arabic. Red  Ink   is  composed  of 

Brazil  wood,  gum,  and  alum. — -Copying 
Ink.  Sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from 
ing;  this  property  renders  it  easy  to 
;e  off  an  impression  of  any  writing,  and 
in  this  way  letters,  &«.  are  copied  in  mer- 
chants' counting-houses.  The  writing  is 
to  be  made  with  ink  containing  sugar,  and 
when  done  it  is  laid  on  the  copying  press,  a 
blank  sheet  of  proper  paper  damped  is  put 
over  it,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
a  fac- simile  is  struck  off.  On  common  oc- 
casions the  impress  may  be  made  with  a 
hot  flat  iron  being  passed  over  instead  of 

the  press. Spotprnthetic  Ink.  Among  the 

amusing  experiments  of  the  art  of  chemistry, 
the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  With  these  the  writing 
is  invisible  until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opa- 
city. We  shall  here  mention  a  few  out  of 
a  great  number  that  a  alight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student. 
1.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the 
writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  paper  be 
moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  ingredients  form  ink.  S.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 
dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sul- 

Ehate  of  iron  wiu  write  black  on  that  paper, 
ut  colourless  on  any  other  paper.  A  The 
diluted  solutions  of  gold,  silver  or  mercury, 
remain  colourless  upon  the  paper,  till  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  oxydes  and  renders  them  vi- 
sible. 4.  Most  of  the  acids  or  saline  solu- 
tions being  diluted,  and  used  to  write  with, 
become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire, 
which  concentrates  them,  and  assists  their 
action  on  the  paper.  6.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
potash  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqua  regie  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when 
held  to  the  fire;  but  disappears  again  when 
suffered  to  cool :  and  7.  The  oxyde  of  cobalt 
dissolved  in  acetous  acid,  and  a  little  nitre 
added,  will  exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when 
heated,  which  disappears  when  cold.— — 
Indelible  Ink.  In  a  paper  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Traill, 
after  an  account  of  many  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments to  produce  a  durable  ink  from 
metallic  combinations,  stated  that  he  had 
attempted  the  composition  of  a  carbona- 
ceous liquid,  which  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  The  inks 
used  by  the  ancients  were  carbonaceous, 
and  have  admirably  resisted  the  effects  of 
time ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  specimens 
of  writing  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri  were  effaced  by  washing  with 
water.  The  result  of  Dr.  Traill's  experi- 
ments was,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fluid 
capable  of  readilv  uniting  with  carbon 
into  a  good  durable  ink,  by  a  solution  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  in  pyroligneous  acid. 
The  gluten  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
starch  as  much  as  possible,  and  dissolved 
in  pyroligneous  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
This  forms  a  saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 
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be  tempered  with  water  until  the  add  has 
the  usual  strength  of  vinegar :  and  then 
with  each  ounce  of  this  fluid  are  to  be 
ground  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  beat 
ramp-black,  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
indico.  This  ink  is  described  as  being  of  a 
good  colour,  flowing  freely  from  the  pen, 
drying  quickly,  not  being  affected  by  soak* 
ing  in  water,  and  remaining  indelible  al- 
though immersed  in  chemical  solutions 
which  efface  common  ink. 

IN'LAND,  in  law,  that  part  of  any  land 
or  mansion  which  lay  next  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  was  used  by  the  lord  himself. — 
In  geography,  that  which  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  a  country  remote  from  the  sea- 
—Inland  Bills,  in  commerce,  bills 
in  the   country  where  they  are 


payable 
drawn. 


INLAYING,  the  art  of  diversifying  ca- 
binet-work, or  working  in  wood  or  metal 
with  several  pieces  of  different  colours,  cu- 
riously put  together. 

IN  LIMINE,  (Latin)  in  the  outset; 
before  any  thing  is  said  or  done. 

INNATE  IDEAS,  in  mathematics, 
principles  or  ideas  supposed  to  be  stamped 
on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  and  which  it  constantly  brings 
into  the  world  with  it :  s  doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
which  the  celebrated  Locke  took  great 
pains  to  refute. 

INNOCENTS'  DAT,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  church  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  children  that  were  slain  by 
command  of  Herod. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  houses  or  colleges 
where  students  in  the  law  reside  and  are 
instructed.  The  principal  of  these  socie- 
ties at  present  are  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's 
Inn.— Inn*  e/  Chancery.  These  were  pro- 
bably so  called  because  anciently  inhabited 
by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  form- 
ing of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to 
the  curators,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 
These  are  Thavie's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  By. 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn, 
Staple's  Inn,  Lvon's  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn.  These  were  formerly 
preparatory  colleges  for  younger  students, 
and  many  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  At 
the  present  day.  previously  to  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 

INOCULATION,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 


tion  of  giving  the  small-pox  to  perrons  by 
incision.  Inoculation  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  introduced  Into  Britain  from 


Turkey  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
about  the  year  1721,  her  son  having  been 
inoculated  at  Constantinople,  during  her 
residence  there,  and  her  infant  daughter 
being  the  first  that  underwent  the  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  well  known  before  this  period 
both  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
where  inoculation  really  originated.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  em- 
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ployed  it  as  the  means  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  their  women ;  but  it  appear* 
more  probable  that  accident  first  suggested 
the  expedient  among  different  nations,  to 
whom  the  small-pox  nad  long  been  known, 
independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other.— We  msy  here  observe,  that  at  this 
moment  the  most  laudable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  our  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  vast  body  of  eminent  and 
influential  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eradicate  a  disease 
which  is  justly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
When  a  person  is  inoculated  with  the 
cow-pox,  it   is    called   vaccination.    [8ee 

Cow-rox.] Inoculm'tion,  in  gardening,  a 

kind  of  grafting  in  the  bud ;  as  when  the 
bud  of  the  fruit  tree  is  set  in  the  stock  or 
branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make  several 
sorts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The 
time  to  inoculate  is  when  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year's  shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring 
growth  for  that  season  is  complete. 

INORDINATE  proportion,  in  geometry, 
that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  com- 
pared is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGANIC  BODIES,  such  ss  have 


no  organs,  as  the  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  capillary  veins 
and  arteries,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  is  carried  on. 

IN  PROPRIA  PERSONA  (Latin),  in 
one's  ownperson  or  character. 

IN'UUEST,  judicial  inquiry.  It  may 
either  be  a  jury  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  person,  according  to  nut  and  law; 
or  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  shopkeepers ;  decide  on  the  cause 
of  any  violent  or  sudden  death;  or  to  ex- 
amine into  accusations  before  trial. 

INQUIRY,  writ  of,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
issues  out  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  s  jury- 
to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

INQUISITION,  Orncs  or  tub. an  ec- 
clesiastical court  founded  by  Innocent  III, 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  Father 
Dominic  and  others,  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to 
'inquire  into  their  number  and  quality,  and 
to  transmit  a  faithful  account  of  these 
particulars.  From  the  uature  of  their 
office,  these  agents  were  called  inquioitort ; 
and  thus  arose  a  tribunal  which  was  re- 
ceived in  all  Italy,  and  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  principle  of  jurisprudence  upon 
which  the  Inquisition  proceeded  was  that 
of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a  delinquent's 
guilt  than  his  own  confession.  He  wss 
closely  confined  in  s  dsrk  and  dismal  cell, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  motionless 
and  silent,  and  if  his  feelings  found  vent 
in  a  tone  of  complaint,  the  ever-watchful 
keeper  warned  him  to  be  silent.  He  was 
accused  of  no  specific  charge;  but  told  that 
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hi*  guilt  waa  known,  and  required  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  If  he  confessed  the  crime  of 
which  he  waa  accused,  he  pronounced  hia 
own  sentence,  and  his  property  waa  con- 
fiscated. If  he  declared  himself  innocent, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
he  waa  threatened  with  torture.  When 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  onto  da  fk  was  or- 
dered. At  day  break  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
faithful  to  the  dreadful  spectacle.  The 
'  barefooted  clothed  in 
fa,  with  a  conical  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  Ac,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  bd  burnt  aUre.  The  dreadful 
procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  the  kerttirt  were  then  handed  over  to 
the  executioner,  who  finished  the  horrid 
spectacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  assembled  in  throngs  to  witness 
the  agonies  in  the  victims !  According  to 
the  estimate  in  Llorente's  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  number  of  victims, 
from  1481  to  1808,  amounted  to  341,031. 
Of  these,  39,912  were  burnt,  17,669  burnt 
in  efigy,  and  291,4*6  were  subjected  to 
severe  penance.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
abolished  during  the  French  rule  in  8pain ; 
it  was  re-established  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814  ;  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cortea  in  1820,  it  was  again 
abolished. 

INQUISITOR,  in  law,  any  officer,  as  the 
sheriff*  and  the  coroner,  having  power  to 


inquire  into  certain  matters. — -Oread  In- 

SintorlM  tl 
quisition. 
II 


is  the  name  given  to  a  judge  of  the 


NROLLMENT,  in  law,  the  registering 
or  entering  in  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery  and 
Queen's  Bench,  &c  any  lawful  act,  as  re- 
cognisances, Ac 

INSAN'ITT,  mental  derangement  of 
any  degree,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  to 
express  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fever,  Ac 

INSCRTBE,  to  engrave  on  a  monument, 
pillar,  Ac ;  or  to  commend  by  a  short  ad- 
dress, leas  formal  than  a  dedication  v  as,  to 
raserto*  an  ode  or  book  to  a  prince.— —Ju- 
scribed,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for  a  figure 
inscribed  in  another,  so  that  all  its  angles 
touch  the  sides  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

IN8CRIPTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  were  branded 
with  any  ignominious  mark  *  after  the 
manner  in  which  slaves  were  treated. 

INSCRIPTION,  any  monumental  wri- 
ting, engraved  or  affixed  to  a  thing,  to  give 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
transmit  some  important  fact  to 


a  more  distinct  knowledge 

iportant  fact  to  posterity. 
The  inscriptions  mentioned  by  Herodotus 


and  Diodorus  8iculus,  sufficiently  show  that 
this  was  the  first  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  mankind,  and  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  sciences  to  pos- 


terity :  thus  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  both  the  principles  of  sciences,  and 
the  nistory  of  the  world.  Pisistratus  carved 
precepts  of  husbandry  on  pillars  of  stone ; 
and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on  plates 
of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accordingly 
been  very  curious  in  examining  the  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  ruins,  coins,  medals, 
Ac. 

IN  SECT  A,  in  natural  history,  the  fifth 
class  of  animals  in  the  Linnsean  ayatem, 
ing  ail  insects  except  worma, 
baa  formed  into  a  distinct 
das*  called  Wsrmss.  The  Insseta  are  divided 
into  seven  orders,  namely,  the  eoUoptera, 
lepidoptsrm,  ksmiptsra,  nenroptrra,  dipt era, 
and  aptera.  Most  tasters  pass  through 
three  states  or  metamorphoses,  the  larva, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect.    [Bee 

EHTOMOLOOY.1 

INSECTIVOROUS,  an  epithet  for  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  as  feed  or  subsist 
on  insects. 

INSENSIBLE,  that  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived.  Thus  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  insensible  to  the  eye :  a  plant  grows 
by  insensible  degrees :  the  humours  of  the 
body  are  thrown  off  by  {astasia**  perspi- 


IN80LAT10N,  a  term 
use  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  made  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  ex- 
posure of  vegetables  (as  fresh  gathered 
cabbage  leaves)  in  a  glass  jar  of  water  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  action  of  which 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
tained. 

INSOI/VENCT,  the  state  of  a  person 
who  has  not  property  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bis  debts.  A  bankrupt  is  an  in- 
solvent ;  but  persons  may  be  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  without  having  committed  any 
of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them 
liable  to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

INSOLVENT  ACTS,  certain  acts  of 
parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing from  prison,  and  sometimes  from 
their  debts,  persons  who  cannot  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

INSPIRATION,  in  theology,  the  con- 
veying  certain  notices  or  monitions  into 
the  mind,  by  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
influence ;  or  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  the  understanding  by  sugges- 
tions or  impressions  on  the  mind.  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
2  Tim.  UL— People  are  accustomed  also  to 
attribute  the  poetic  spirit,  or  flights  of  the 
imagination,  which  are  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  poets,  to  inspiration;  but, 
without  judging  harshly,  we  believe. we 
may  affirm,  that  the  word  is  thereby  much 
more  often  profaned  than  correctly  ap- 
plied.— — Inspiration,  in  anatomy,  the  act 
of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  the  al- 
ternate contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
chest. 

INSPISSA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the 
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bringing  a  liquor  to  a  thicker  consistence 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLATION,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
ducting, or  investing  with  any  charge, 
offlce,  or  rank  -.  as,  the  placing  a  dean  or 
prebendary  in  bis  stall  or  seat,  or  a  knight 
into  his  order. 

INSTALMENT,  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  a 
gross  sum,  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different 
times,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  inatalmentt. 
In  constituting  a  capital-stock  by  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  it  is  customary  to 
afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by  dividing 
the  sum  subscribed  into  instalments,  or 
portions  payable  at  distinct  periods.  In 
targe  contracts  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
agree  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. 

I  N '  8  T  A  N  T,  the  smallest  perceptible 
portion  of  time ;  or  that  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  succession. 

IN8TANTER,  in  law,  instantly;  with- 
out the  least  delay;  as,  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  plead  itutanter. 

IN  STATU  QUO  (Latin),  a  term 
signifying  that  condition  in  which  things 
were  left  at  a  certain  period ;  as  when  bel- 
ligerent parties  agree  that  their  mutual  re- 
lations should  be  in  itatu  quo,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  a  war; 
and  the  like. 

1N8TAURATA  TERRA,  in  archeolo- 
gy, land  ready  stocked  or  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  fanner. 

IN8TAURUM  BCCLE'SLS.  the  vest- 
ments, plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to 
a  church. 

INSTINCT,  that  power  of  volition  or 
impulse  produced  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  independent  of  all  instruction 
or  experience,  and  without  deliberation, 
where  such  act  is  immediately  connected 
with  its  own  individual  preservation,  or 
with  that  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  instinct  not  only  makes  animals 
perform  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  alto* 
gether  foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
individual ;  and  often,  also,  extremely  com- 
plicated. We  cannot  attribute  these  ac- 
tions to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  understanding  infi- 
nitely superior  to  what  we  can  admit  in 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
common  intelligence  of  the  species,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  skilful,  more 
disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
belong  to  the  less  elevated  classes.  They 
are  so  much  the  property  of  the  species, 
that  all  the  individuals  perform  them  io 
the  same  manner,  without  any  improve- 
ment. The  duckling  hastens  to  the  water, 
the  hen  remains  the  proper  time  on  her 
eggs  during  incubation,  the  beaver  builda 
his  curious  habitation  with  a  skill  peculiar 


to  the  species,  and  the  bees  construct,  with 
architectural  accuracy,  their  waxen  cells. 
Instinct,  then,  is  the  general  property  of 
the  living  principle,  or  the  law  of  organised 
life  in  a  state  of  action. 

INSTITUTE,  or  INSTITUTION,  any 
society  instituted  or  established  according 
to  certain  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  particular  object,  such  as 
colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences,  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  others. We  ap- 
ply the  word  institution  to  laws,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined  by  autho- 
rity as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
government ;  as,  the  institutions  of  Moses 
or  Lycurgus.  Also,  a  society  of  individuals 
for  promoting  any  public  object,  as  a  cha- 
ritable or  benevolent  tasfifafioa.— The 
term  is  also  used  for  the  putting  a  clerk 
into  possession  of  a  spiritual  benefice,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  oath  against  simony, 
and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
are  to  be  taken. 

INSTRUMENT,  Musical,  a  machine 
or  sonorous  body,  artificially  constructed 
for  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  They 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  wind  instru- 
ments, stringed  instruments,  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion. Mathematical  in- 

ttruwuntt,  a  common  case  of,  contains, — a 
pair  of  plain  compasses ;  a  pair  of  drawing 
compasses;  a  drawing  pen;  a  protractor; 
a  parallel  ruler :  a  plain  scale ;  and  a  sec- 
tor; besides  black  lead  pencils. Inatru- 

•teat,  in  law,  a  deed  or  writing  drawn  up 
between  two  parties,  and  containing  several 
covenants  agreed  between  them. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC,  music  pro- 
duced by  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  coco/  music;  particularly  applied  to 
the  greater  compositions,  in  which  the  hu- 
man voice  has  no  part.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  treat 
pieces  than  violins  and  bass-viols;  at  that 
time,  however,  they  began  to  nse  the  haut- 
boy and  the  horn ;  andeven  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  nse  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  French  and  Germans.  In  general, 
symphonies  aud  overtures,  solos,  duets, 
terzettos,  quartettes,  Ac,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, concerts  for  single  instruments,  dan 
ces,  marches,  Ac.,  belong  to  instrumental 
music 

IN'SULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  columns  as  stand  alone, 
or  free  from  any  contiguous  wall,  Ac,  like 
an  island  in  the  sea ;  whence  the  name. 

INSULATION,  in  electrical  experi- 
ments, that  state  in  wbicb  the  communica- 
tion of  electrical  fluid  is  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a  non-electric  body* 

IN8U'RANCE,  in  law  and  commerce, 
the  act  of  providing  against  a  possible  loss, 
by  entering  into  contract  with  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  assurance ;  that  is,  to  bind 
himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
upon  the  contingency  of  its  occurrence. 
In  this  contract,  the  chances  of  benefit  are 
equal  to  the  insurer  and  the  assurer.  The 
first  actually  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
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latter  undertakes  to  pay  a  larger,  if  an  acci- 
dent should  happen.  The  one,  therefore, 
renders  his  property  secure;  the  other  re- 
ceives money,  with  the  probability  that  it  is 
dear  gain.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a  policv, 
and  the  stipulated  consideration  is  called 
the  premium.  These  are  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  losses  by  fire,  or  risks  at 
sea.  Policies  on  lire*  are  another  descrip- 
tion of  this  contract,  whereby  a  party,  for  a 
certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  if  a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates, 
shall  die  within  a  time  specified,  or  to  pay 
the  executors  of  the  insured  a  certain  sum 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  According  to  general 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by 
the  payment  of  a  tingle  sum  when  it  is 
effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  premium  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his 
life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regular- 
ly to  make  his  annual  payments.  But  by 
attending  to  this,  not  only  does  he  mate- 
rially augment  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  dependent  on  him ;  but,  being  thus 
led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  for  this 
particular  object,  it  is  probable  that  the 
habit  will  acquire  additional  strength ; 
while  his  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  that  distressing  state 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever 
aggravate  the  terrors  of  death  to  one  who 
contemplates  the  prospect  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  destitute  family. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  stones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminent  men, 
inscriptions,  Ac,  such  as  are  set  in  rings, 
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TEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. 

Integrant  particle*  of  bodies,  are  those 
into  which  bodies  are  reduced  by  solution 
or  mechanical  division,  as  distinct  from 

elementarw  particles. Integral  calculua, 

in  algebra,  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  differential,  which  answers  to  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions. 

INTEGUMENT,  in  anatomy,  a  covering 
or  membrane,  which  invests  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.  The  skin  of  seeda  and 
the  shells  of  crustaceous  animals  are  also 
denominated  integument*. 

INTELLECT,  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  which  receives  or  comprehends  the 
ideas  communicated  to  it ;  otherwise  called 
the  undertt  ending . 

INTENIXANT,  a  word  much  need  in 
France,  denoting  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
office  or  department;  as  an  intendaut  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance,  Ac. 

iVTBU-r  ai.apy  in  ~w.»..ni~f.  an  epj. 

leap-year. 
i  are  those 
*  in  which 
'  load  un- 


seasonably, as  the  3d,  6th.  9th,  13th,  and 
19th. 

INTERCESSION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whereby 
he  inhibited  the  act  of  another  magistrate, 
or  prevented  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
senate,  which  waa   usually  done   by  the 

"^NTERCOLUMNIATION.  in  architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  columns,  which 
is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arte- 
ries and  veins  as  lie  between  the  ribs. 

The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  which  panes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of,  the  vertebra-  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum; 
receiving  in  its  course  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinal 


INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
hy  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  kingdom, 
province,  town,  Ac.  This  censure  has  been 
frequently  executed  in  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  and,  in  the  year  1170,  pope 
Alexander  III.  nut  all  England  under  an 
interdirt,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
any  part  of  divine  service,  except  baptizing 
infants,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  ab- 
solution to  dying  penitents. 

INTEREST  is  the  sum  of  money  paid 
or  allowed  for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  other 
sum,  lent  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  a 
fixed  rate.  The  sum  lent  U  called  the  srta- 
cipals  the  sum  agreed  on  as  interest,  is 
called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  added  together  is  called  the 
amount.  Interest  is  distinguished  into  rim- 
pie  and  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  the  principal,  or  sum  lent, 
at  a  certain  rate  or  allowance  made  by  law, 
or  agreement  of  parties,  whereby  so  mnch 
as  61.  or  6*.  or  any  other  sum,  is  paid  for 
100/.  lent  out  for  one  year;  and  more  or 
leas  proportionally  for  greater  or  leaser 
sums,  and  for  more  or  less  time. Com- 
pound iuterett  is  when  the  interest  for  one 
year  is  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  inte- 
rest calculated  in  the  following  year  on  that 
accumulation.  In  this  manner  the  princi- 
pal nearly  doubles  every  14  years.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  when  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appears  truly  astonishing.  One 
penny,  put  out  at  6  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  in 
1810,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  in 
value  367,000,000  of  solid  globes  of  standard 
gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  as  this 
earth !  (the  exact  number  of  globes,  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  is  367,474,600); 
while  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  only  7«-  74%d.  [We  give  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  "Conversations' 
Lexicon,"  without  stopping  to  ascertain  its 
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accuracy;  but  recommend  it  uu  arith- 
metical exercise  to  our  young  frienda.1— — 
Interest,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  which  the 

interest  of  money  U  computed. Internt, 

in  law,  it  generally  taken  for  a  chattel  real, 
or  a  leaae  for  years,  Ac.,  bat  more  for  a  fu- 
ture term. 

IKTBRFOLIA'CBOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  flowers  or  pednncles  that  are 
between  opposite  leaves  which  are  placed 
alternately. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press someipassion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
as,  "  Alas  I  my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
ever  fled." 

INTERLOCUTORY  Order  or  Deer**, 
in  law,  an  order  that  does  not  decide  the 
cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
thereto,  which  may  happen  in  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  a  cause ;  as  when,  in  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtain*  an 
order  for  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause ;  which  order,  not  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  in  the  drama,  a  light  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  principal  performance  and  the  after- 
piece. At  present,  the  term  interlude  is 
applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
written  for  two  or  three  persons.  In  an- 
cient tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts. 

INTBRLU'NIUM,  in  astronomy,  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  has  no  appearance 
or  phases. 

INTERMITTENT  Fevtn,  such  fevers 
as  subside  and  soon  return  again.  These 
fevers  are  distinguished  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapse  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever,  Ac. 

INTERNOmUM.  in  botany,  the  space 
contained  between  any  two  knots  or  joints 
of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTBROS'SEt  PEDI8,  in  anatomy, 
seven  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  serve  to 

extend  them. Intereeeei  mutemli  bmnks, 

the  muscles  of  the  hand  between  the 
bones,  which  serve  to  extend  the  fingers 
they  are  divided  into  external  and  internal. 
INTERPOLATION,  in  philological  cri- 
ticism, the  insertion  of  spurious  passages 

in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  author. 

In  mathematics,  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  succeeding 
each  other,  and  formed  all  according  to 
some  determinate  law,  are  given,  others 
subject  to  the  same  law  may  be  inter- 
posed between  them. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during 
which  a  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms ;  for  in  such  as  are  hereditarv,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  interregnum. 

INTERROGATION,  in  grammar,  a 
character  or  point  (?)  denoting  a  question, 

as.  Do  you  love  me  ? Interrogation,  in 

rhetoric,  a  figure  containing  a  proposition 
in  the  form  of  a  question. 
INTERROGATORY,  in  law,  a  question 


in  writing  demanded  of  a  witness  in  a 
cause,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another : 
thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual  intersection 
of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 

lNTKRSTBL'LAR,  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

INTERVAL,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations,  pro- 
duced by  one  sonorous  body  of  a  certain 
magnitude  and  texture,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced by  another  of  a  different  magnitude 
and  texture,  in  the  same  time.  The  an- 
cients divided  the  intervale  into  simple  or 
uncomposite,  which  they  call  diaeteme,  and 
composite  intervals,  which  they  call  ay*. 
temt.  Modern  musicians  consider  the  •*• 
mitone  as  a  simple  interval,  and  only  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones. 

INTERVERTEBRALS,  in  anatomy, 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  vertebrsc  nearer 
to  each  other. 

INTES  TINA,  in  soology.  an  order  in  the 
Linnaeus  system,  of  the  class  Fermes,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leeches. 

INTESTINES,  the  bowels  of  an  animal, 
consisting  of  small  ones  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
animal,  and  of  large  ones  called  the  cecum, 
the  colan,  and  the  rectum ;  the  whole  havinc 
a  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  called 
the  peristaltic  motion.  The  small  intestines 
nave  internally  folds,  called  talmla  conni- 
ventea;  and  the  large  intestines  have  mus- 
cular bands. 

INTONATION,  in  music,  the  act  of 
sounding  the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the 
voice,  or  any  other  given  order  of  musical 
tones.  It  consists,  in  fact,  in  giving  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  that  occa- 
sional impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  expression 
depends. 

Intoxication,  the  state  produced 

by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  may  be  called  proareeeime  maduemu  Its 
first  stage  is  marked  by  an  increased  ciscu- 
lation  of  the  blood;  the  consciousness  is 
not  yet  attacked,  the  fancy  is  more  lively, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  courage  is 
increased.  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided  :  the  peculiari- 
ties of  character,  and  the  faults  of  tempera- 
ment, which  in  his  .sober  moments  the  indi- 
vidual could  control  and  conceal,  manifest 


themselves  without  reserve, 
in  the  next  stage,  becomes  more  weakened ; 
the  balance  of  the  bodv  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dissiness  attacks  the  brain.  In  the 
next  degree,  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
tumult  of  animal  excitement;  conscious- 
ness is  extinguished ;  the  organs  of  speech 
refuse  to  perform  their  office,  or  the  tongue 
pours  forth  an  incoherent  jargon ;  the  face 
is  red  and  swollen ;  the  eyes  are  protruded 
and  meaningless;  and  the  drunkard  falls 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  tbe  falling  of 
one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another,  or 
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the  passing  of  one  part  within  another, 
causing  a  dnnlicature  of  the  intestine. 

INTRANSITIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  verb  that  expresses  actions  that 
do  not  swat  sr«r  to  an  object,  as  I  go,  I 
eeme,  I  sleep,  Ac 

IN  TRANSITU.  (Latin)  during  the  pas- 
sage  from  one  place  to  another. 

INTRENCH'MBNT,  in  fortification,  any 
work  that  sheltera  a  post  against  the  at* 
tacks  of  an  enemy. 

INTRUSION,  in  law,  a  violent  or  unlaw- 
fol  seising  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUITION,  mental  view  or  percep- 
tion; the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  tn 
perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas. 

INU'LA,  in  botany,  a  Renos  of  plants, 
class  19  Syngeneaia,  order  2  Polygamic 
mnerjlua.  The  species  are  principally  pe- 
rennials, and  natives  of  the  cast. 

IN'ULINE,  in  chemistry,  a  white  and 
pulverulent  starch-like  substance,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  Inula  Stelleniuwn,  or 
elecampane.  It  exists  also  in  the  roots  of 
colchieum  and  pellitory. 

INUN'DATiK,  in  botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
nseaa  natural  orders,  consisting  of  aquatic 
plants. 

IN  VACUO,  (Latin)  in  empty  space,  or 
in  space  comparatively  empty. 

IN'VALID,  a  person  who  is  maimed, 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled.  In  mi- 
litary or  naval  affairs,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and  unfit 
for  service.  The  noble  establishments  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  for  the  invalid* 
of  the  navy  and  army  are  among  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  British  nation. 

INVENTION,  in  a  geueral  sense,  the 
contrivance  and  production  of  something 
that  did  not  before  exist.— —In  painting, 
the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
piece. In  rhetoric  the  finding  and  se- 
lecting of  arguments  to  prove  and  illustrate 

the  point  in  view. In  poetry,  it  is  applied 

to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

INVERSE  RATIO,  U when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  operation  is  leu  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cause  is  greater,  or  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  cause  is  let. 

INVERSION,  in  geometry,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents  in  the 
terms  of  proportion,  and  the  contrary.— 
In  grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order 
of  words. In  music,  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, either  of  a  subject  or  of  a  chord. 

INVERTENS  eomnuM,  in  botany,  a  term 
denoting  the  sleep  of  plants,  during  which 
the  leaves  are  inverted. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  the  open  de- 
livery of  seisin  or  possession.  There  was 
sneiently  a  great  variety  of  ceremonies  used 
upon  investitures.  At  first  they  were  made 
by  a  certain  form  of  words;  afterwards,  by 
such  things  as  had  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  thing  to  be  transferred:  thus  where 
lands  were  intended  to  pass,  a  turf,  &e.  was 
delivered  by  the  tranter  to  the  grantee. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  act  of 


addressing  God  in  prayer  for  his  assistance 
and  protection.— —/seocartoM,  in  poetry,  an 
address  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein 
the  poet  calls  for  the  assistance  of  some 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic 
poem  several  invocations  may  occur,  parti- 
cularly when  any  thing  extraordinary  ia  to 
be  related;  but  the  firat  invocation  ia  al- 
ways the  moat  considerable. 

IN' VOICE,  in  commerce,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor,  Ac 
with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed. 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  botany,  a  sort  of 
calyx  or  cup,  which  surrounds  a  number  of 
flowers  together,  every  one  of  which  has, 
besides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular 
perianthium. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raising 
any  quantity  to  a  given  power  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself  the  required  number  of 
times ;  thus,  the  cube  of  3  is  got  by  mul- 
tiplying 3,  the  root,  into  itself  twice,  as 
3  x  3  x  3— 37.  Here  27,  the  third  power  of 
3,  is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplying  the 
number  into  itself,  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number. 

IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  poison,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  procured 
from  kelp ;  resembling  chlorine  in  its 
odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colour*  Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with 
axote  it  forms  a  curious  detonating  powder. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  ia 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  is  starch,  with  which 
iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting,  and 
of  forming  with  it  a  compound,  recognisable 
by  its  deep  blue  colour.    For  the  investi- 

Sation  of  Its  properties  we  are  chiefly  in- 
ebted  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.— —Jodie  Arid  ia  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  oxygen. Iedmte, 

a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 

acid   with    salifiable    bases. Iodide,    a 

substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metals;  as,  the  iodide  of 
mercury,  which. is  a  beautiful  red  powder. 
The  iodides  of  potassium  and  iron  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  powers  in  resolving 
glandular  swellings. 

IONIC.  The  Ionic  Order  is  the  third  of 
the  five  .orders  of  architecture,  being  a  kind 
of  mean  between  the  robust  and  delicate 
orders.  The  first  idea  of  this  order  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  formed  it  on  the  mo- 
del of  an  elegantly  shaped  young  woman ; 
whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  a  strong  robust  man.  The  height 
of  its  column  is  nine  times  the  diameter: 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  volutes,  or  ram's 
horns,  but  it  has  no  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 

like  the  Composite. The  Ionic  8ect  of 

philosophers  was  founded  bv  Tliales,  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  which  occasioned 
his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ionic.     Thalcs  was  succeeded   by  Anaxi- 
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mander  and  Anaximenea,  both  of  Miletus ; 
Anaiagoraa  Clazomenius  succeeded  them, 
and  removed  hii  school  from  Asia  to  Athena, 
where  (Socrates  wm  hit  scholar.  They  held 
that  water  was  the  principle  from  which 
all  corporeal  things  were  derived,  and  into 
which  they  will  finally  be  resolved  again. 
They  admitted  but  one  world,  which  the* 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  as  ani- 
mated by  him  as  its  soul.  They  maintained 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  destiny, 
bv  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  They  asserted  matter  to  be 
changeable,  but  denied  that  it  was  divisible 
to  infinity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
tfirita  or  drstoas,  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal substances.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  body ; 
and  they  attributed  to  inanimate  things  a 

kind  of  torpid  soul Ionic  wtood,  in  music, 

a  light  and  airy  sort  of  music  among  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  soft  and  melting 
■trains. 

IPECACUANHA,  a  medicinal  root, 
produced  in  8outh  America,  and  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage, ft  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  administered  as  a  powder,  in  the  tinc- 
ture, or  infused  in  wine. 

IRIDIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered in  1803,  and  which*  received  its 
name  from  its  different  solutions  present- 
ing all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Iridium 
occurs  only  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gray  metallic  powder. 

I'M  8,  in  botany,  the  flower-de-luce  or 
flag-flower,  Ac;  a  plant  with  a  bulbous 
root,  which  bears  a  beautiful  blue  flower. 
There  are  many  species  of  it,  as  the  com- 
mon yellow  or  water  iris,  the  flag  iris,  the 
dwarf  iris,  Ac Iru,  in  anatomy,  a  varie- 

Sted  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
e  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is 
enlarged  or  diminished.— The  changeable 
colours  which  sometimes  appear  in  the 
glasses  of  telescopes,  Ac— A  coloured 
spectrum  which  a  triangular  glass  prism 
easts  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle 
in  the  sun-beams. 

I'RON  (ferrumj,  in  mineralogy,  one  of 
the  imperfect  metals,  but  the  hardest  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  plentiful 
of  any.  It  is  found  rarelv  in  native  masses ; 
but  in  ores,  mineralised  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  a  livid  whitish  colour,  in- 
clined to  gray,  but  when  cut,  of  a  bluish 
gray.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  fine-grained 
texture,  and  is  very  brittle.  Neit  to  tin,  it 
is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic  substances, 
and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  Iron 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  magnetic ;  but  it  retains  tbis 
quality  only  a  abort  time.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of 
flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  be- 
comes oxydixed.    It  combines  with  carbon, 


and  forms  what  is  called  steel.  It  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  in  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur 
readily  by  fusion.  All  acids  act  upon  iron. 
Nitrate  of  potash  detonate*  very  vigorously 
with  it.  Iron  ia  likewise  dissolved  by  alka- 
line sulphurets ;  and  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals.  When 
rubbed  it  has  a  slight  smell,  and  it  imparts 
to  the  tongue  a  peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a  moist  atmosphere, 
iron  speedily  oxydixes,  and  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  brown  coating,  called  rust. 
Iron  is  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  has  on 
it,  in  rendering  it  more  ductile ;  most  of 
the  other  metals  are  brittle  while  they  are 
hot ;  but  this  is  most  of  all  malleable,  as  it 
approaches  nearest  to  fusion.  It  grows 
red-hot  long  before  it  melts,  and  is  known 
to  be  approaching  towards  that  state,  by 
its  becoming  whiter,  and  by  its  sparkling : 
if  taken  from  the  Are  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fu- 
sion ;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that  state, 
its  sulphur  dissipates  in  form  of  a  white 
smoke ;  the  metal  after  this  becomes  much 
more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into  a  bluish 
glass.  Iron,  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a  great 
Burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitish,  sparkles  and  flames, 
and  immediately  after  melts;  soon  after 
this  the  greatest  part  of  it  flies  off  in 
sparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  so 
many  little  globular  bodies,  all  hollow  like 
bomb-shells  t  the  remainder  runs  into  a 
bluiah  or  purplish  glass;  and  this  glass, 
exposed  again  to  the  same  focus,  on  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from  the  vegetable 
fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principle 
it  had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  effects  of  a  common, 
and  those  of  a  solar  fire,  on  this  body,  con- 
cur to  prove  that  it  consists  of  vitriolic  salt, 
a  vitrinable  earth,  and  a  peculiar  bitumin- 
ous matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
metals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily 
melts  with  gold  and  silver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fusion ;  but  if  it  be  impure,  it  se- 
parates itself,  and  forms  a  distinct  regulus 
above  the  surface  of  the  other.  On  being 
heated  red-hot,  it  increases  in  bulk  and  in 
weight :  but  it  returns  to  its  former  gra- 
vity and  dimensions ,  when  cold.  In  the 
great  iron  works,  the  ore,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  some 
other  substance  to  promote  its  fusion,  is 
thrown  iuto  the  furnace;  and  baskets  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are 
thrown  in  along  with  it.  A  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Furnace  is  filled  with  fuel 
only.  This  being  kindled,  the  blast  of  the 
great  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon 
raises  the  whole  to  a  most  intense  heat : 
this  melts  the  ore  immediately  above  it, 
and  the  reduced  metal  drops  down  through 
the  fuel  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The 
rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by 
the  consumed  fuel,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellows,  and 
is  also  reduced.  More  ore  and  fuel  are 
supplied  above,  and  the  operation  goes  on 
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till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  rises  almost  to  the 
aperture  of  the  blast ;  it  is  let  out  by  pierc- 
ing a  hole  in  the  vide  of  the  furnace,  and 
then  forma  what  are  called  pigt  of  cast 
iron. — In  summing  np  the  various  uses  of 
iron,  we  will  quote  the  worda  of  Dr.  Ure, 
who  very  truly  observes,  -  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices;  it  ia  equally  serriceable  to 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and 
war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword, 
the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning- 
hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of 
a  watch  or  of  a  carnage,  the  chisel,  the 
chain,  the  anchor,  the.  compass,  the  can- 
non, and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to 
the  human  frame."  To  this  let  us  add  the 
astounding  fact,  that  the  total  production 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year,  is,  aa 
nearly  aa  can  be  calculated,  erne  million  of 

tonal Action  of  Bern  and  River  Water  on 

Iron.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
jobation,  Messrs.  Mallet  and  Davy  com- 
municated the  results  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civil 
engineer.  They  find  that  pure  oxygen  and 
pure  water  are  both  neutral  bodies  in  re- 
gard to  iron,  and  only  act  on  it  together ; 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  uncombined 
or  suspended  carbon  in  cast  iron,  the  more 
is  it  acted  on  by  these  agents ;  so  mnch  so, 
thai  soft  Scotch  or  Irish  cast  iron  may  be 
used  to  protect  grey  or  chilled  cast  iron 
from  all  corrosion.  With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  sine  will  only  protect  iron  for  a 
time:  the  oxyde  of  tine  becoming  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  all 
protection  ia  at  an  end. 

I  RON-CLAY,  in  mineralogy,  a  basaltic 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular. 

IRON-FLINT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  quarts,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less 
coneboidal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
occurs  either  in  six-aided  prisms,  in  small 
grains,  and  also  in  masses.  Its  varieties 
are  red,  yellow,  and  greenish. 

I'RONY,  a  mode  of  speech,  or  writing, 
expressing  a  sense  contrary  to  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  means  to  convey.  When 
irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation  is  gene- 
rally apparent  from  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  may  be  either  accompanied  by 
an  arch  look  or  by  affected  gravity. 

IRRITABIL'ITY,  in  medicine,  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  tbe  body  is  dead 
to    " 

the  organisation  yields,"  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  Thus  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  tho  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves.  All  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  answer  to  stimuli 


1  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
s,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 


with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction ;  and 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which 
these  contractions  are  produced,  or,  at 
least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to 
the  brain.  There  ia  no  consciousness  of 
present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  the  command  01  the  will :  so 
that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter 
into  their  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all 
the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

18AIAH.  or  the  Prepare*  of  Isaiah,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Kxekiel,  and 
Daniel.  The  atvle  of  Isaiah  is  noble,  su- 
blime and  florid.  Orotiua  calls  him  the 
Demosthenes  ot  the  Hebrews.  He  had  the 
advantage,  above  the  other  prophets,  of  im- 
proving his  diction  by  conversing  with  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  elocution ;  and 
this  added  a  sublimity,  force,  and  majesty 
to  what  he  said.  •  He  boldly  reproved  tbe 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
openly  displayed  the  judgments  of  God  that 
threatened  the  Jewish  nation ;  at  the  same 
time  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites, 
Edomitee,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
instrumental  in  inflicting  those  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewa 
from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  long  of  Persia,  a  hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those  coa- 
cernine  the  Messiah,  in  which  he  not  only 
foretola  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  but  many 
of  the  great  and  memorable  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  whole,  indeed, 
bears  tbe  stamp  of  genina  and  true  inspira- 
tion. 

ISCHIADIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  called 
sciatica. 

I8CHNOPHO'NIA,in  medicine,  a  shrill- 
nesa  of  the  voice ;  but  more  frequently  an 
impediment  or  hesitation  of  speech. 

IS'CHURY,  in  medicine,  a  stoppage  or 
suppression  of  urine. 

18  ERIN K,  a  mineral  of  an  iron  black 
colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular  grains. 

18IN  GLASS,  in  commerce,  a  substance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  gelatine,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  sounds,  or  air-blad- 
ders, of  those  fish  from  which  this  mem- 
brane may  be  separated  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  sounds  of  freshwater  fish  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  these  are  the  most  transpa< 
rent,  flexible,  and  delicate :  but  those  of  the 
cod  and  ling  are  collected  by  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  and  Iceland.  The  coarser 
sorts  of  isinglass  are  made  of  tbe  intestines 
of  the  fish.  The  preparation  of  isinglass, 
from  salt-water  fish,  is  merely  that  of  free- 
ing the  sound  from  the  membranes  out  of 
its  sides,  with  the  knife ;  putting  it,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  lime-water,  that  its  oily 
principle  may  be    absoibed;  and,  lastly, 
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washing  it  in  dean  water.  The  sounds  of 
fresh-water  fish  do  not  need  the  whole  of 
this  process.  The  vermicular  form  in  which 
isinglass  is  usually  seen,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  its  original  manu- 
facturers, the  Russians,  rather  to  conceal  its 
essence,  than  with  any  other  view.  Isin- 
glass boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  nutri- 
tious jelly ;  and  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
of  the  cook,  is  blancmsnger.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  fermented  liquors,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

IS'LAMISM,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  whole  of 'their  civil  and 
religious  polity. 

ISLAND  C  RY8TAL,  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it 
will  appear  double.  It  was  originally  found 
in  Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or 
Island  Crystal,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL  or  ISOCHRONOUS, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  i.  e.  performed  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 

ISOMORPH'OUS,  an  epithet  for  any 
admixture  capable  of  retaining  its  primi- 
tive form  in  a  compound. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  FIGURES, such 
as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOTOM'IC,  in  music,  consisting  of  in- 
tervals, in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tem- 
pered, and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 


18*8UANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
lion  or  other  beast  coming  out  of  the  bot- 
tom line  of  any  chief  or  fess. 

I8TJUB,  in  law,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  parents.    Also,  the  profits  arising  from 

lands,  tenements,  fines,  Ac. The  point 

of  matter  mt  tone  between  contending  par- 
ties in  a  suit,  is  when  a  thing  is  affirmed  on 

the  one  aide,  and  denied  on  the  other. 

It***,  in  medicine,  an  artificial  aperture, 
giving  vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  Continent,  at  the  temple  of  Isthmian 
Neptune,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
thick  forest  of  pine.  They  were  originally 
held  in  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  Theseus  restored  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
day.  The  contests  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  at  the-Olympic  games ;  and  so  great  was 
the  concourse  at  these  games,  that  only  the 
principal  people,  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities,  could  have  place. 

ISTHMUS,  in  geography,  a  neck  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  a 
continent,  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth:  or 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected*  as 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITAL'IAN,  a  native  of  Italy,  or  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  harmo- 
nious tongue,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
it  has,  however,  generally  been  supposed. 


that  the  Italian  originated  from  a  mixt 
of  the  classical  Latin  with  the  languages  of 
the  barbarians  who  overran  Italy ;  indeed, 
the  language  spoken  at  the  present  day  by 
the  well  educated  classes  is  essentially  a 
Latin  dialect.  With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Italian  literature,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
the  different  countries  oy  which  Italy  is 
surrounded ;  yet  nowhere  have  more  illus- 
trious poets  appeared  than  those  of  which 
Italy  can  boast ;  while  she  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  moderns  for  her  sculptors,  her 
painters,  and  her  musicians. 

1TAL'IC8,  in  printing,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  in  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining ;  thus— Italic;  and  which  are  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  from  Roman 
letters,  for  emphasis,  antithesis,  or  some 
peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  they  are  employed.  Itrntieit*, 
to  write  or  print  in  Italic  characters. 

ITALIC  8ECT,  the  name  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  so  called,  because  that  philosopher 
taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines 
among  the  people  of  Tarentum,  Metapon- 
tus,  Heracles,  Ac 

rvORY,  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse ;  a 
hard,  solid  substance,  of  a  fine  white  creamy 
colour,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain,  and  the  high  polish  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  That  of  India  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow ;  but  that  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  free  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  is  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks ;  by  miniature  painters  for  their 
tablets ;  by  turners,  in  making  numberless 
useful  ana  ornamental  objects,  as  well  aa 
for  chess-men,  billiard  balls,  toys,  Ac ;  also 
by  musical  and  philosophical  instrument 
makers ;  comb-makers ;  and  by  dentists  far 
making  artificial  teeth  j  for  which  last-men- 
tioned purpose  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  ia 
preferred.  It  appears  that  no  less  than 
4000  male  elephants  are  annually  destroyed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tusks 
which,  on  an  average,  are  imported  into  this 
country.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived. 

IVY,  in  botany,  a  parasitic  creeping 
shrub,  the  Hedera  kelia  of  Linnaeus.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy,  varying  much 
in  form,  from  nearly  oval  to  five-lobed,  and 
their  perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  It  clings  to  the 
sides  of  old  walls,  rocks,  Ac.,  and  sometimes 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Ground  fry,  a  perennial  plant ;  the  Gltnmm 
hedrracea.  • 

IX'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
3  Trimndria,  order  1  Monogytda.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbs. 

IXO  RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetramdria,  order  1  Monomrnio.  The 
species  are  perennials,  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 
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J,  when  reckoned  a  distinct  letter,  as  it 
now  always  U,  (instead  of  1  being  substi- 
tuted for  it,  as  formerly),  is  the  teuth  in  the 
alphabet,  and  has  a  soft  sound  in  English, 
like  that  of  the  g  in  geniu*;  as  jet,  jack, 
Jonee. 

JAB1BU,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic  fowl 
of  the  erane  kind. 

JACAMAB,  in  ornithology,  a  description 
of  birds  arranged  by  Linncus  under  the 
genus  Jlcedo,  hut  placed  by  Cuvier  in  a 
separate  genus,  GaUmla.  They  are  about 
the  sise  of  a  lark,  and  have  a  brilliant  plu- 
mage. There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  but  the  most 
beautiful  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

JA'CINTH.  the  Htacisth  {which  see.] 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  en 
gine  of  common  use,  for  raising  great 
weights  of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  kitchen- 
jack  is  a  compound  engine,  in  which  the 
weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the  weight 
with  which  the  spit  is  charged;  and  in 
which  a  steady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  fly. The  emoke- 

jaek  is  moved  by  a  fan  placed  horizontally 
in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about 
perpetually  by  the  draught  of  the  fire,  re- 
quires no  winding  up.— — Jack,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a  name  given  to  a  young  pike.—— 
The  male  of  certain  animals ;  as  a  joe e-ass. 
—Also,  a  nickname  or  diminutive  of  John. 
Jmek  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or  wooden 
frame,  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  likewise  the  garment  worn  over 
it;  for  the  small  bowl  which  serves  as  a 

mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling,  &c. 

Jmek,  in  a  ship,  an  ensign  or  flag  hoisted  up 
at  the  sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 

JACKAL,  in  zoology,  the  Canie  aurttu 
of  Linnaeus;  a  beast  of  prey,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  fox.  It  rouses  other  beasts 
by  its  cry,  so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  lion,  whence  it  is  called  the  lien's  pro- 
vider. Like  the  vulture  and  hyena,  he  does 
not  require  living  prey  to  feed  upon ;  but 
wherever  there  is  an  animal  body  putrefy- 
ing, bis  nose  scents  it  at  a  great  distance, 
and  the  air  is  soon  freed  from  the  effluvium. 
The  jackal  is  a  native  ot  Asia  and  Africa. 
Buffbn  gives  the  following  character  of  this 
animal :  M  It  unites  the  impudence  of  the 
dog  with  the  cowardice  of  the  wolf,  and 
participating  in  the  nature  of  each,  is  an 
odious  creature,  composed  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  both." 

JACK'DAW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
come,  with  a  black  and  grey  head,  and  the 
body,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  glossy  black.  It 
is  a  garrulous,  thievish,  and  mischievous 
bird. 

JACOBIN,  a  name  given,  daring  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent  ad* 
vocates  for  republican  government.    The 


appellation  originated  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  party  were 
held  in  a  building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  monks  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), where  they  concerted  measures  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly.   Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been 


applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue  who 
opposes  government  in  a  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner.  The  Jacobin  club  had  the  fol- 


lowing origin :  8ome  short  time  after  the 
American  revolution,  political  societies 
were  formed  in  Paris  (where  earnnu  dVs- 

Crit,  or  associations  for  the  discussion  ot 
terary  subjects,  had  previously  been  com- 
mon), in  which  political  subjects  were  de- 
bated, and  the  members  of  which  were  al- 
most universally  inclined  to  republicanism. 
At  first  their  real  object  was  studiously  con- 
cealed ;  but,  gathering  strength,  they  dis- 
played their  real  intentions.  Their  external 
symbol  was  a  red  cap ;  afterwards,  s  dirty 
dress  was  the  token  of  their  •anecnloUiem. 
The  revolution  proceeded  rapidly;  similar 
societies  were  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  Prance;  and  thus  it  became  en- 
abled to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1793, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
than  3500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  400  affiliat- 
ed societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in 
all  Prance  was  estimated  at  about  400,000. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  en- 
ter into  a  history  of  these  execrable  terror- 
ists, but  merely  to  describe  them.  Though 
they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  sa- 
vage ferocity  and  a  blasphemous  contempt 
for  religion ;  their  malign  influence  accord- 
ingly extended  far  and  wide ;  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
Jacobinism  continues  even  yet  to  produce, 
not  only  in  the  country  which  first  engen- 
dered it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilised 
world,  that  rabid  and  ruthless  spirit  which 
wars  against  social  order,  and  is  conti- 
nually plotting  the  destruction  of  all  that 
is  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

JACOB'S  8TAFP,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument  for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JACOBITE,  in  English  history,  a  parti- 
san or  adherent  of  James  II.  after  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants ; 
consequently,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution 
of  1638,  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary. 
——Jacobite,  in  church  history,  the  name 
of  two  sects  of  Christians,  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  They  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  they  prac- 
tise circumcision  before  baptism. 

JACOBU8,  a  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  the  value  of  2be. 

JACTITATION  of  Marriage,  a  suit  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  when  one  of  the 
parties  declares  that  he  or  she  is  married. 
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which  if  the  other  party  deny,  and  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  the  marriage  be  brought, 
the  offending  party  u  enjoined  silence  on 
that  head. 

JADE,  in  mineralogy,  nephrite,  a  stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity ; 
of  a  colour  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  re- 
sinous or  oily  appearance  when  polished. 
It  is  found  in  detached  masses  or  inhering 
in  rocks,  and  is  fusible  into  glass  or  enamel! 

JA'GUAR,  in  zoology,  the  tiger  of  the 
Brazils;  about  the  size  of  a  wolf,  brownish 
yellow,  with  black  spots;  very  fierce  and 
destructive  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
His  favourite  prey  appears  to  be  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a 
victim,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  plac- 
ing one  of  his  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
whilst  he  seises  its  muzzle  with  the  other, 
twists  its  head  round  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
thereby  dislocating  its  spine,  and  thus  de- 
priving it  of  life. 

JAL'AP,  the  root  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(the  convolvul**  jalapa),  an  herbaceous 
twining  vine,  of  a  black  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  within,  with  resinous 
veins.  It  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  received 
its  name  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch.  It  is  much  used  in  powder 
as  a  cathartic,  and  its  taste  is  exceedingly 
nauseous. 

JAMB,  in  architecture,  the  tide-piece  or 
post  of  a  door;  or  the  side  piece  of  a  fire- 

JAN1ZARIES,  or  JAN1S8ARIES,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  grand  seignior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  in- 
fantry. They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  against  the  sultan,  in  May,  1826, 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  subsequently 
abolished,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
troops  trained  after  the  European  manner. 

JAN'SENISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Janscnius,  bisbop 
of  Ypres,  in  France.  These  opinions  re- 
spected grace  and  predestination,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Its  name  was  given  by  the  Romans,  from 
Janus,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
new  year,  and  all  new  undertakings. 

JAPAN',  in  commerce,  a  mode  of  varnish- 
ing,  first  learned  of  the  Japanese.  Thebasia 
of  japan- varnishes  is  composed  of  seed  lac, 
resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added 
the  colour  required.  Figures  or  flowers, 
upon  the  japan,  should  be  executed  with 
coloured  varnish ;  but  oil,  which  cannot  be 
lasting,  is  frequently  substituted.  All  bo- 
dies, the  substance  of  which  is  firm,  may  be 
japanned.  Paper  is  too  flexible,  unless  un- 
der the  form  of  "  papier  mache."  The 
manufacture  of  japanned  goods,  aa  tea- 
trays,  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton  it 
also  furnishes  employment  for  many  bands. 

JAPAN-EARTH,  Terra  Japonica,  or  Ca- 
techu, a  combination  of  gummy  and  resi- 


nous matter,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a 
species  nfpnlm-tree. 

JARGCNIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
earth  found  in  the  gem  jargon.  In  one 
hundred  part  s  of  jargon,  Klaprot  h  baa  found 
sixty-eight  of  this  earth,  which  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  green- 
ish white  colour. 

JASMINE,  in  botany,  a  well  known 
beautiful  shrub,  the  Jatminum  ojlcinmlc  of 
Linneua,  the  flowers  of  which  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  afford,  by  distillation,  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy 
to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  thirty  known 
species  of  this  shrub. 

JASPER,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
stones,  of  the  siliceous  class,  being  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  is  of  a 
complex  irregular  structure,  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  scmipellucid 
gems.  The  great  characteristic  of  jaspers 
is,  that  they  all  readily  strike  fire  with  steel, 
and  make  not  the  least  effervescence  with 
aquafortis. 

JA8PI CATtfEA,  in  natural  history,  the 
dull,  broad  zoned,  green  and  white  camea; 
being  a  very  elegant  species  much  resem- 
bling the  common  csmea  in  all  things  but 
colour. 

J  A  8'  PON  YX,  in  mineralogy,  the  purest 
horn-coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green 
zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter  of  the 
finest  jaspers. 

JATROTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Mon«tia,  order  8  Monadcl- 
pkia.  One  species  (the  Jatropka  Manikmt 
or  Manioc)  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and 
every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat;  hence  the  root  is  boiled 
with  meat,  pepper,  &c  into  a  wholesome 
soup,  and  what  remains  after  expressing 
the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  tbe 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature,  f  A  farther  and  more 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  plant 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Manioc.) 

JAUNDICE,  a  disease  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is.  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  affection  of  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; snd  is  often  superinduced  by  long 
continuance  of  melancholy  and  painful 
emotions. 

JAY,  in  ornithology,  the  Corvu*  glaude- 
riua;  the  upper  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
blue,  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Jays  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements;  exceedingly  noisy;  and,  like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
they  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  words  and 
harsh  grating  sounds. 

JEAL'OUSY,  that  painful  stste  of  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival 
may  rob  us  of  tbe  affection  of  one  whom  we 
love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already 
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done  it.  In  b  more  extended  «nw,  jea- 
lousy  may  be  said  to  be  allied  to  esry ;  for 
jealousy  is  awakened  by  whatever  mar  ex- 
alt others,  or  aire  them  pleasures  ana  ad- 
vantages  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  It 
may  also  have  a  more  liberal  interpretation, 
aa  an  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Such  was  Paul's  godly 
jealousy  for  the  Corinthians. 

JKHirVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names 
of  God,  signifying  the  Being  who  is  self- 
existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 
This  is  the  awful  and  ineffable  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses ;  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come. 

JEL'LT,  the  mucilaginous  substance 
that  is  obtained,  by  decoction,  from  all  the 
soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  Ac.     [See 

GSLATIHB.] 

JEM'IDAR,  in  military  affairs,  a  black 
offlcer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JESS'ED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
hawk  or  falcon  having  jesses  or  straps  of 
leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs,  which 
are  generally  of  a  different  tincture. 

JES'UITS,  or  the  Socibtx  or  Jbsus,  an 
order  in  the  Romish  Church,  political  and 
religious,  corresponding  with  a  chief  at 
Rome,  and  possessing  great  influence  in  all 
countries  where  they  are  tolerated.  This 
society  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
a.o.  1540.  It  was  a  religious  body,  with  a 
military  rouetitotion.  Its  superior  was  call- 
ed  its  general ;  and  his  government  was 
despotic.  Unlike  other  communities  of 
monks,  the  duties  of  this  were  to  be  per- 
formed  in  active  life ;  its  object  being  uni- 
versal empire.  By  every  exertion  of  talent, 
by  every  useful  work,  by  every  public  vir- 
tue, and  by  every  private  intrigue,  it  sought 
to  attain  an  imperious  ascendancy  over 
mankind.  Its  ostensible  aim  was  to  rectify 
every  disorder  in  society;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  was  to  be  effected,  was  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power.  Had  the 
icsuits  succeeded  in  their  plan,  they  must 
have  become  the  scourge  of  mankind ;  as  it 
happened,  they  were  checked,  by  those  with 
whose  interests  they  interfered,  while  their 
colossal  growth  was  yet  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy.   No  other  religious  order  affords  a 
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stitution)  they  have  a  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  600  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-schools,  from  which  they  carry 
ou,  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

JET,  in  natural  history,  a  solid,  dry, 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  found  in 
large  detached  masses,  of  a  fine  and  regu- 
lar structure,  having  a  grain  like  that  of 
wood,  splitting  more  easily  horizontally 
than  in  any  other  direction,  very  light,  mo- 
derately hard,  not  fusible,  but  readily  in 

flammable,  and  burnii * — —  *:— -  — *-  - 

fine  greenish  flame. 


parallel  to  this ;  for,  while  those  who  give 
only  to  devotion  and  religious 


themselves  c 


contemplation  present  few  distinguishing 
traits,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  it- 
self to  a  degree  of  historical  importance  un- 
paralleled in  its  kind.  Their  privileges  and 
immunities  were  almost  unbounded;  and 
they  were  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  ac- 
knowledged no  authority  but  that  of  the 
pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order.  The 
order  was  expelled  in  England  in  1604 ;  Ve- 
nice, 1606;  Portugal,  17*»;  Prance,  1764; 
8pain  and  Sicily,  1767;  *nd  abolished,  by 
Clement  XIV.,  1773.  It  has  since,  how- 
ever, been  restored;  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  even  in  this  Protestant  country  (such 
is  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British  con- 


flammable,  and  burning  a  long  time  with  a 
.  It  takes  a  good  po- 

I  liah,  attracts  light  substances,  and  appears 
to  be  electric  like  amber;  hence  it  has 
been  called  black  amber.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  Ac.  Some  mineralo- 
gists consider  it  intermediate  between  coal 
and  bituminous  wood. 

JET  D'EAU  (French),  in  hydraulics,  ar- 
tificial fountains,  made  by  compressed  air, 
and  forced,  by  a  syringe,  into  a  vessel  formed 
for  the  purpose.  A  jet  of  any  kind  being 
fixed  where  the  syringe  was,  the  fountain, 
when  the  cock  is  turned,  will  play  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  according  as  more  or  less 
air  is  forced  into  the  vessel. 

JETTY,  a  small  pier  or  projection  into  a 
river  for  narrowing  it,  and  raising  the  wa- 
ter above  that  place. 

JEU  D'ESPKIT  (French),  a  witticism* 
or  unexpected  association  of  ideas. 

JEWS,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  once 
an  independent  tribe  in  Palestine,  but  dis- 
persed by  the  Romans;  yet  still  distin- 
guished by  their  religionjpeculiar  pursuits, 
and  primitive  customs.  They  are  the  nego- 
tiators of  money  between  all  nations,  and 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  success- 
ful enterprise  and  accumulations  of  wealth. 
They  have,  however,  lost  the  distinction  of 
twelve  tribes,  though  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  period.  [See  Judaism.] 

JEWS'- HARP,  an  instrument  of  music, 
of  a  very  imperfect  character,  which,  placed 
between  the  teeth  and  by  means  of  a  spring 
struck  by  the  finger,  gives  a  sound  which 
is  modulated  by  the  oreath.  By  some  it 
has  been  called  the  jaw't-karp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between 
the  jaws. 

JEWS'  STONE,  the  elevated  spine  of  a 
very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petrified 
Its  colour  is  a  pale  dusky  gray,  with  a  tinge 
of  dusky  red. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  extended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  towards 
the  fore-top-mast -head.  In  sloops  it  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-head.  Beyond  the  jib-boom  is  some- 
times extended  the /lying  jib-boom. 

JIBAY'A,  in  xoology,  an  American  ser- 
pent of  the  largest  kind. 

JIG'GER,  in  a  ship,  a  rope  of  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  iuto  the  ship  by 
the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  the  book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  nar- 
rative of  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  hap- 
pened to  a  man  named  Job,  as  a  trial  of 
his  patience  and  fortitude ;  together  with 
conferences  which  he  held  with  bis  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happiness.  Many  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins pretend  that  this  relation  is  purely  a 
fiction :  others  think  it  a  simple  narrative 
of  a  matter  of  fact ;  while  a  third  class  of 
critics  acknowledge  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  story  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in 
a  poetical  style,  and  decorated  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  render  the  narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting.  8uch  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  that 
the  events  recorded  in  it  happened  in  Ara- 
bia, while  the  Hebrews  wandered  in  the 
desert.  The  whole  narrative  is  character- 
ised by  simplicity  of  manner  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  combined  with  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  illustrating,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  man  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

JOHN  (8t.)  THE  EVANGELIST,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  bin  name, 
of  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  he  wrote 
while  an  exile  in  the  islo  of  Pernios,  and  of 
three  Epistles.  He  was  emphatically 
called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  •,' 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  esti- 
mable characters  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTI8T,  the  inspired 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  His  seal,  as 
one  who  came  to  "  prepare  the  way"  of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  prophet,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humi- 
lity. He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  severe  virtues,  being  be* 
headed  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  to  gratify  a  vindictive  woman. 
His  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  8abian$. 

JOIN'ER,  a  mechanic  who  makes  and 
fits  together  the  several  pieces  of  wood 
which  nave  been  prepared  for  each  other. 
He  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inasmuch  as 
he  does  the  finer  work,  that  requires  more 
skill. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  the  place  where  any 
bone  is  articulated  or  joined  with  another. 
— —Joint,  in  masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mor- 
tar.  In  joinery,    the  parts  where  two 

pieces  of  wood  join. In  botany,  the  knot 

in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. Also,  a  limb 

that  is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
by  a  butcher. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a  stock  or  fund 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares  from 
different  persons.  In  such  associations 
the  shareholders  gain  or  lose  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  In  an 
article  generally  favourable  to  "  joint-stock 
companies,"  in  the  "  Conversations  Lexi- 
con" (Glasgow  edition),  it  is  remarked, 
that "  whatever  their  form,  snd  however 
extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  their 
members,  these  companies  arc  subject  to 


one  abuse,  which  grows  out  of  their  very 
nature  and  constitution,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  wholly  prevented.    They  are  liable 
to  be  used  by  fraudulent  or  over-sanguine 
people,  as  bubble*.    The  fact  of  their  being 
subject    to  such   perversion,   produces    a 
strong  and  unjust  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons.    There  is  no 
institution  or  form  of  association  that  is 
free  from  abuses  and  perversions.    The  en- 
gines of  greatest  power  act  the  most  de- 
structively when  their  powers  are  wrongly  j 
directed,  or  when  they  are  deranged   in  j 
their  action;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argu-  i  , 
ment  against  making  use  of  them.    It  it  * 
only  •  ronton,  for  precaution  and  rtgula-  I   ] 
tiont."—  [See  8octh-8ba  Bcbbib.1  t  ; 

JOINT-TENANCY,  in  law,  a  tenure  of 
estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and     j 
possession.  | 

JOINTURE,  in  law.  a  wife's  separate 
estate,  secured  by  will,  or  by  marriage 
settlement,  Iu  other  cases  the  wife  inhe- 
rits one  third. 

JONAH,  prophecy  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  Jonah,  about  the  year  771  a.  c,  was 
ordered  to  go  and  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their  wick- 
edness. But  instead  of  obeying  the  divine 
command,  he  embarked  for  Tarshish,  when 
a  tempest  arising,  the  mariners  drew  lots 
to  determine  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
as  the  lot  fell  to  him  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
which,  after  three  days,  cast  him  on  the 
shore.  After  this  he  boldly  preached  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  and  predicted  their  de- 
struction ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
repentance,  was  averted.  Jonah,  dreading 
the  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  him 
as  a  false  prophet,  retired  to  a  mountain  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  where  be  learnt 
the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  his  own 
discontent.  It  may  be  observed  that  some 
critics  consider  this  book  as  a  collection  of 
traditions,  collected  after  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  while  others  treat  it  as  a  mere 
allegorical  poem. 

JONQUIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Narrittut,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either  single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOSHUA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  book  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan:  the  second,  which 
begins  with  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes:  and  the  third,  com- 
prised in  the  last  two  chapters,  contains 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  which  he 
caused  the  Israelites  to  make,  and  the 
death  of  their  victorious  leader. 

JOUR'NAL,  any  book  in  which  is  kept 
an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  day. — "It 
is  singular,"  says  Byron,  "  how  soon  wc 
lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be 
constantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs;  a 
lustre  obliterates."    We  would  not,  indeed. 
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persons  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  trivial  occurrence*  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  nor  to  fill  a  book  with  sentimental 
twaddle  or  common-place  conversation;  but 
a  brief  journal  of  useful  facta,  dates,  de- 
scriptions, 4c.  may  afford  both  interesting 
and  valuable  reminiscences  in  future  years, 
and  will  well  repay  the  trouble.^— Journal, 
in  merchants'  accounts,  a  book  wherein 
every  thing  is  posted  ont  of  the  waste-book. 

Among  publishers  and  booksellers,  a 

periodical  work,  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  Ac.  — —  In  navigation,  a  book 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's 
course,  winds,  weather,  Ac. 

JUBILEE,  a  grand  festival  celebrated 
every  fiftieth  year,  by  the  Jews,  in  comme- 


moration of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt. 
At  this  festival,  which  was  a  season  of  joy, 
all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled;  all  bond- 


servants were  set  free;  all  slaves  or  cap- 
tives  were  released ;  and  all  estates  which 
had  been  sold  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors or  their  descendants.— Id  imita- 
tion of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the  Romish 
church  instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  during 
which  the  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences, 

JITDAI8M,  the  religions  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews,  a  people  of  Judah,  or 
Judea.  These  doctrines  and  rites  are  de- 
tailed in  the  five  books  of  Hoses,  heuce 
called  the  law.  The  Caraite*  acknowledge 
no  other;  but  the  Rabbiniete,  the  second  of 
the  two  sects  of  Jews,  add  those  inculcated 
by  the  talmud.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Jews : 
1,  that  God  is  the  creator  and  active  sup- 
porter of  all  things;  2,  that  God  is  onb, 
and  eternally  unchangeable ;  8,  that  God  is 
incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
properties ;  4,  that  God  shall  eternally  sub- 
sist ;  6,  that  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped ; 
6,  that  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  is  true;  7,  that  Moses  is  the 
head  and  father  of  all  contemporary  doc- 
tors, and  of  all  those  who  lived  before  and 
shall  live  after  him ;  8,  that  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses ;  9,  that  the  law  shall  al- 
ways exist,  and  never  be  altered ;  10,  that 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man ;  11,  that  God  will  reward  the  observ- 
ance and  punish  the  breach  of  his  law; 
13,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a  long  time;  and,  13,  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God 
shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines,  commonly 
received  by  the  Jews  to  this  day,  were 
drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by.  the  famous  Jewish  rabbi  Mai- 


JUDGE,  an  officer  who  decides  causes 
and  prosecutions  at  law.  In  the  British 
polity,  the  title  judge  is  retained,  where,  it 
should  seem,  that  of  pretident  would  more 
truly  express  the  functions  of  the  officer 
who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, the  judge  really  judge*:  but  in  the 
courts  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  juror* 
are  the  actual  judges.  There  the  judge,  as 
he  is  denominated,  performs  a  very  impor- 


tant duty,  but  he  doe*  not  judge.  He 
maintains  the  law,  he  puts  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  a  compendious  point  of 
view ;  but  he  submits  the  question  of  judg- 
ment to  the  jury.— In  England  there  are 
commonly  said  to  be  twelve  judges,  namely, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  the  three  Puisne  or  inferior  Judges 
of  the  two  first  courts;  and  the  Puisne 
Barons  of  the  latter  court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices are  installed  or  placed  on  the  bench 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Puisne 
Judges  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Chief  Justices. 

JUDG'ES,  thb  Boob  or,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from 
its  relating  the  state  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  administration  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  called  judges,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  both  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of 
the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of 
all  crimes ;  but  they  could  make  no  laws, 
nor  impose  any  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  reti- 
nue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  for  the  revenues  of  their 
office  consisted  in  voluntary  presents  from 
the  people.  They  continued  from  the  death 
of  Joshua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Saul. 

JUDCMENT,  in  metaphysics,  a  faculty 
of  the  soul,  whereby  it  compares  ideas,  and 
perceives  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pro- 
nounced in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by 
the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  is  tried. 
Judgments  are  either  interlocutory,  that  is, 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  in- 
termediate point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  action. 

JU'OICES  SELECT!,  in  Soman  anti- 
quities, were  persons  summoned  by  the 
prastor,  to  give  their  verdict  in  criminal 
matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  could  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  this  number  till  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  8ortitia  Judieum,  or  im- 
panelling the  jury,  was  the  office  of  the 
Judex  Qumttioni*.  and  was  performed  after 
both  parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each 
bad  a  right  to  reject  or  challenge  whom 
they  pleased,  others  being  substituted  in 
their  room. 

JUGULA'RES,  in  ichthyology,  an  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linniean  system,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  haddock,  Ac 

JUGULAR  VEIN8,  in  anatomy,  veins 
which  run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situ- 
ation, into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal, or  tuperjteial  jugulmr  vein,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  frontal,  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublingual,  and  occipital 
veins.  The  internal,  or  deep-seated  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral 
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sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars  unite, 
and  form,  with  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JUJUBE,  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind ;  about  the  sise  and  shape  of  an  olive, 
the  produce  of  the  RMamnms  sitfpkm*  of  Lin- 
naeus. Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  common, 
they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

J  U'LIAN  PERIOD,  in  chronology,  signi- 
fies a  revolution  of  7980  years,  which  arises 
from  multiplying  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  or  indiction  into 
one  another.  This  period  is  of  great  use, 
as  the  standard  and  general  receptacle  of 
all  other  epochs*,  periods,  and  cycles :  into 
this  as  into  a  large  ocean,  all  the  streams  of 
time  discharge  themselves,  yet  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  peculiar  characters ;  and  had  his- 
torians remarked  the  number  of  each  cycle 
in  each  year  respectively,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  time  of  any  ac- 
tion or  event  in  past  ages.— When  the 
Christian  era  commenced  4713  years  of  the 
Julian  period  were  elapsed,  4/1 J  therefore 
being  added  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  will 
give  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

JULY',  the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  and  known  by  the  name  of  QminlUis; 
but  received  the  name  of  July  in  compli- 
ment to  Julius  Cesar,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  this  month 
stood  as  it  does  now  with  us,  the  seventh 
in  order. 

JUN'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Htrandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  consists  of  different  kinds  of  rushes, 
and  are  mostly  perennials. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in 
which  is  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  but 
the  sixth  of  the  year  as  reformed  by  Nuina 
and  Julius  Caesar.  Home  suppose  it  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  Junius  Bra- 
tu*.  It  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mercury. 

J  UN  I  P  E  R  T  R  E  E,  the  Juniper**  am- 
munit,  the  berries  of  which  are  esteemed 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 
Prom  this  tree  has  also  been  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
darach  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white 
drops,  more  transparent  than  mastic.  It 
is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder,  it  is  called 
pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  where  erasures  have  been  made. 

The  Juniperu*  /jm'«  is  the  plant  which 

affords  the  true  frankincense  (olibmuumj. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  in  great  repute  as 
a  medicine  for  affections  of  the  head  and 
breast ;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  myrrh, 
Ac.  — —  Juniper**  tabina,  or  Savin,  is  a 
powerful  and  active  medicine,  particularly 
in  promoting  the  fluid  secretions;  but  its 


heating  qualities  render  it  hurtful,  unless 
used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

JUPITER,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  of 
the  planets,  and  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
cepting the  planet  Venus.  Jupiter  revolves 
about  the  »un  at  the  distance  of  493  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  that  body,  and  his  peri- 
odical revolution  is  estimated  at  4330  oars, 
14  hours,  39  min.,  2  sec,  or  about  twelve 
of  our  years.  Ilia  longest  diameter  is 
nearly  90,000  miles  in  length;  and  the 
length  of  his  day  and  night  is  equal  to 
somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hours.  It 
has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
planet  moves  iu  his  orbit  at  the  rate  of 
25,000  miles  in  an  hour,  and  that  his  equa- 
torial parts  are  carried  as  swiftly  as  this 
round  the  axis,  which  is  26  times  Caster 
than  the  similar  parts  of  our  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
his  aones  or  belts,  but  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  clouds.  The  axis  of  Jupiter 
is  so  nearlv  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  that  he  has  little  change  of  sea- 
sons. The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  is  equal  to 
6000  miles,  the  former  being  to  the  Utter  as 
12  to  IS.  This  is  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  quick  motion  round  his  axis.  Jupiter 
has  four  satellites  revolving  about  him; 
these  are  frequently  eclipsed  in  the  shadow 
of  their  primary,  or  hidden  behind  his 
body,  and  the  great  subserviency  of  these 
eclipses  to  geography  and  navigation,  has 
occasioned  the  motions  of  the  satellites  to 
be  very  carefully  observed. 

JURISCONSULT,  a  master  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws. 

JURISDICTION,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  is  the  power  to  make,  declare,  or  ap- 
ply the  law ;  when  confined  to  the  judiciary 
department,  it  is  what  we  denominate  the 
judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering 
justice  through  the  laws.  Inferior  courts 
have  jurisdiction  of  debt  and  trespass,  or  of 
smaller  offences  ;  the  supreme  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  treason,  murder,  and  other 
high  crimes. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  science  which 
gives  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs, 
and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice — a  most  important  and  highly  use- 
ful study. 

JURY,  in  law,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, sworn  to  decide  justly  on  the  matter 
before  them.  The  origin  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  been  traced  back  to  a  very  earl?  period 
in  British  history,  and  seems,  indeed,  in 
some  form,  to  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind.  The  constitution  of  England,  in 
committing:  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  hands  of  juries,  has  subjected  them 
to  no  restraint  that  can  prevent  the  free 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  are  to  de- 
cide, not  only  upon  the  fact,  but  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  fact.  It  is  also  an  es 
tablisbed  maxim,  that  a  juror,  in  giving 
his  verdict,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
but  his  own  opinion.  Chief  justice  Hales 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  History 
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of  tbe  Common  Law  of  England,  chap. 
12.  fll*  "1°  this  recess  of  the  jury,  they 
are  to  consider  their  evidence,  to  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  force 
and  efficacy  of  their  testimonies ;  wherein, 
as  1  before  said,  they  are  not  precisely 
bound  to  the  roles  of  the  civil  law,  vt*.  to 
have  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  fact, 
unless  it  be  in  cases  of  treason,  nor  to  re- 
ject one  witness,  because  be  is  single;  or 
always  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  pro- 
bability of  the  fact  does  upon  other  dream- 
stances  reasonably  encounter  them;  for  the 
trial  is  not  here  simply  by  witnesses,  but 
by  jury;  nay,  it  may  so  (all  out,  that  a  jury 
upon  their  own  knowledge  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  false,  that  a  witness  swore  to 
be  true,  or  may  know  a  witness  to  be  in- 
competent or  incredible,  though  nothing 
be  objected  against  him— and  may  give 
their  verdict  accordingly."  It  is  a  striking 
and  pleasing  observation  of  De  Lolme,  that 
"  the  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Ju- 
ries is,  that  no  man  in  England  ever  meets 
the  man  of  whom  he  can  say,  '  that  man 
has  a  power  to  decide  upon  my  death  or 
life.'"  Juries  are  of  several  kinds ;  among 
these,  there  are,  in  the  polity  of  Britain, 
grand  and  petty  juries,  in  criminal'  cases ; 

and  common  and  special  juries  in  civil. 

The  Grand  Jury  consists  of  a  body  of  men  of 
some  consideration  in  their  county,  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  every  session  of 
the  peace,  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
to  whom  all  indictments  are  preferred.  The 
summons  of  a  grand  juror  reauires  him,  in 
general  terms,  '*  to  attend,  ana  inquire,  pre- 
sent, do,  and  execute,  all  those  things,  which 
shall  be  then  and  there  required  of  him." 
Tbe  grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  The 
members  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of 
their  inquiry,  by  the  justice  who  presides 
on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw,  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments  i  and  they  are 
only  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of 
tbe  prosecution:  for  the  finding  an  in- 
dictment is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
Suiry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterward  to 
e  tried  and  determined;  and  the  grand- 
jury  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
it.  Formerly,  the  grand  jury  used 
their  decision  upon  the  indict- 
ment, in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  now,  they 
write  upon  an  indictment  which  they  re- 
ject, either  the  words.  "Not  a  true  bill,"  or 
**  Not  found,"  and  upon  one,  of  tbe  truth  of 

which  they  are  satisfied,  "  A  true  Bill." 

The  Petit  or  Petty  Jury  consists  of  twelve 
persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  fact 
in  civil  eases  of  the  common  law.  The  qua- 
lifications of  petty  jurors  do  not  differ,  ge- 
nerally, from  those  required  as  to  grand 
jurors,  their  duties  being  equally  important, 
and  requiring  equal  intelligence.  When 
the  cause  is  called  for  trial,  if  all  the  jurors 
do  not  appear,  or  any  of  them  are  justly 
objected  to  and  set  aside,  the  deficiency 


may  be  supplied  from  among  the  by- 
standers, having  s  ritable  qualifications, 
which  is  called  takinx  jurors  de  talibu*  eir- 
eumstantibus,  from  which  circumstance  tbe 
persons  thus  selected  are  called  talesmen. 
8pecial  Jury,  a  panel  composed  of  per- 
sons, especially  fitted  by  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge they  possess,  to  try  some  peculiar 
question.  There  are  also  special  juries  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  above  the 
common  rank. 

JU'EY-MAST,  a  temporary  or  occasional 
mast,  used  in  the  place  of  the  foremast  or 
mainmast  when  it  is  broken  down  by  a 
storm. 

JU8TICE,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision 
of  suits  and  prosecutions.  The  laws  of 
England  have  frequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  system  .formed 
of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinances 
promulgated  at  so  many  different  periods, 
adapted  to  so  many  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  indeed,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  usage  and  precedents,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
liable  to  be  changed  by  every  new  decision, 
should  appear  to  those,  who  look  for  pre- 
cision and  order,  confused  and  faulty :  but 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  upon  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  this  code,  calumny 
herself  cannot  utter  a  breath  against  its 
administration.  The  law  of  England  may 
be  irregular;  but  its  justice  is  sacredly 

eorrect. Justice  is  distributive  or  cost- 

mutative.  Distributive  justice  belongs  to 
magistrates  or  rulers ;  and  consists  in  dis- 
tributing to  every  man  that  right  or  equity 
which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  that 
equity  require.  Commutative  justice  con- 
sists in  fair  dealing  in  trade  and  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

JUSTICE  OP  THE  PEACE,  a  judicial 
magistrate,  or  person  appointed  by  the 
queen's  commission  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  Some  of  these, 
who  are  of  superior  rank  or  quality,  are 
called  justices  of  the  quorum,  and  without 
the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance 
can  be  dispatched.  A  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of 
great  importance,  as  the  first  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  had  before  him  in  regard  to 
arresting  persons  accused  of  grave  offences; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and  ad- 
judication for  small  offences. 

JU8TI*CIABT,  or  Court  <tf  Justiciary ,  in 
Scotland,  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  Criminal  cases. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing 
good  reason  in  a  court,  why  one  has  done 
the  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to  answer. 
Plea*  in  justification  must  set  forth  some 
special  matter :  thus,  on  being  sued  for  a 
trespass,  a  person  may  justify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold ;  that  he 
entered  a  house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a 
felon ;  or  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a 
forfeiture ;  or,  in  order  to  take  a  distress. 
In  i neology,  justification  signifies  re- 
mission of  sin  and  absolution  from  guilt 
and  punishment,  or  an  act  of  free  grace  by 
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which  God  pardons  the  tinner  and  accepts 
him  m  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ. 

JURIS  U'TRUM,  inlaw,  a  writ  in 
behalf  of  a  clergyman  whose  prcdrccssor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church. 

JL'8,  [Latin)  in  its  general  acceptation, 
signifies  that  which  is  right  or  conformable 

to  law. Ju*  accretcendi,  in  law,' the  right 

of  survivorship  between  two  joint  tenants. 
Jus  coronet,  signifies,  in  general,  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  These  are  a  part  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  differ 
in  many  things  from  the  general  laws  re- 
lating  to  the   subject. Ju*  dmplieahim, 

is  a  double  right,  and  is  used  when  a  person 
has  the  possession  of  a  thing,  as  well  as  a 

right  to  it. /as  divinum,  is  that  which  is 

ordered  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  is  ordered  by  reason; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists 
only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  essence, 
because  that  which  is  ordered  by  our  rea- 


son is  to  be  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin, 
equally  with  that  which  is  decreed  by  reve- 
lation.  Ju*  gentium,  the  Jaw  of  nations, 

or  the  laws  established  between  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  in   relation  to  each 

other. Ju*  kereditati*,  the  right  or  law 

of  inheritance. Jut  patronatn*,  in   the 

canon  law,  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
benefice ;  or  a  kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightful 
patron  of  a  church.— Ju*  po**e**ioni*,  is 
a  right  of  seisin  or  possession,  as  jus  pro- 
prietati*  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  lands, 
&c. Jut  qutrittum,  in  antiquity,  the  full- 
est enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship.  This 
is  al*o  called  Jim  tittle  and  Ju*  urbanuuu 

Ju*  imagini*.  the  right  of  using  pictures 

and  statues,  similar  to  the  modern  right  of 
bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  allowed 
to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  them- 
selves had  borne  some  curule  office. 

JUVENA'LlvE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nero,  when 
his  beard  was  first  shaven. 


K. 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  It 
usually  denominated  a  guttural,  but  is  more 
properly  a  palatal,  being  formed  by  pressing 
the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth,  with  a  depression  of 
the  lower  iaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  the  hard  sound  of  c  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  r 
would  be  soft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 
king :  it  is  seldom  at  the  end  of  words  ex- 
cept in  monosyllables,  as  clock,  back,  Ac. ; 
being  generally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 
merly used,  as  in  mutic,  public,  &c.  It  is 
used  between  a  vowel  and  the  silent  e  final, 
as  choke,  broke,  &C.  Before  a  the  k  is  silent, 
as  in  knife,  knee.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  kappa,  and  was  hut  little  used  among 
the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  language.  As  a  nu- 
meral K  was  put  for  240,  and  with  a  stroke 
at  the  top,  it  stood  for  350.0(H). 

KAA'LING,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
starling,  common  in  China. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instru- 
ment for  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  figures,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  succession  of 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms.  It 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster ;  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet  - 
manufacturers,  who  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  immense  variety  of  patterns.  In  its 
most  common  form,  the  Kaleidoscope  con- 
sists of  a  tin  tube,  contninmg  two  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  to  c-ach  other,  at  any  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  300".  The  eye- 
glass placed  immediately  against  the  end 
of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  glass  si- 


milarly situated  at  the  other  end,  are  of 
common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is 
continued  a  little  beyond  this  second  glass, 
and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed  by  a  ground 
glass,  which  can  be  put  on  and  off.  In  the 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of 
coloured  glass,  and  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects are  put ;  and  the  changes  produced  in 
their  position  by  turning  the  tune,  give  rise 
to  the  different  figures. 

KA'LI,  iu  botany,  Salsola  kali  or  glass- 
wort,  a  genus  of  marine  plants,  from  which 
the  alkali  of  commerce  is  procured  by  born- 

KAL'MIA,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  North 
American  genus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  calico-bush,  &e.,  ha  vine  coriace- 
ous, ever-green,  and  enp  shaped  flowers,  of 
a  fine  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  It  is  naturally  allied  to 
rhododendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  box. 
This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  our  gar- 
dens, from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
foliage. 

KAM'SIN,  the  name  given  to  a  hot  and  1 
dry  southerly  wind,  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  prevails  more 
or  less  for  fifty  days.  On  the  approach  of 
this  wind  the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy, 
the  air  gray  and  thick,  and  filled  with  a 
dnst  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  It  is  not  remarkably  bot  at  flrst, 
but  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, during  which  time  it  causes  a  dial- 
eultjr  of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest 
pitch,  will  sometimes  cause  suffocation. 

KANGAROO',  in  toology,  a  singular  ani- 
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mal  peculiar  to  Australasia.  The  limbs  of 
the  Kangaroo  are  strangely  disproportioned, 
the  forelegs  being  small  and  short,  whilst 
the  hinder  are  long  and  powerful.  It  is 
four  or  fire  feet  long,  with  a  tail  three  feet ; 
its  usual  position  is  standing  on  its  hind 
feet,  its  fore  feet  being  employed  like  those 
of  the  squirrel.  It  lives  on  vegetables,  and, 
instead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  fif- 
teen feet.  It  is  furnished,  like  the  opos- 
sum, with  a  pouch  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 
a  receptacle  for  its  young  during  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the  birth 
for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  protection. 
They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as  wea- 
pons of  defence.  When  they  are  pursued 
and  overtaken  bv  dogs,  they  turn,  and  seis- 
ing them  with  their  fore  feet,  strike  them 
violently  with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby 
often  destroying  them.  The  desh  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
voury, somewhat  resembling  mutton. 

KAOLIN,  in  mineralogy, a  sort  of  earth 
which  is  used  as  one  of  the  two  ingredients 
in  porcelain.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  a 
shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red. 

KARTHOLITE,  a  recently-discovered 
mineral,  of  a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow 
colour. 

KECKLING,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KEDGE,  or  KKDG'ER,  a  small  anchor, 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  when  riding  in  a 

harbour  or  river. Ktdging,  setting  up 

the  sails,  and  letting  a  ship  drive  with  the 
tide  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide. 

KEEL,  the  lowest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  running  her  whole  length  from  the 
lower  part  other  stem  to  the  lower  part  of 
her  stern  post,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Sometime*  a  second  keel,  or  fnUe 
keel,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  under  the  first. 
A  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 
Tyne  for  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle. 
In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  a  papili- 
onaceous corolla,  inclosing  the    stamens 

and  pistil. A  leaf  is  said  to  be  heeled 

when  it  has  a  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  back. 

K  E  E  L'-H  A  U  L I N  G,  among  seamen,  a 
punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  from  the  yard-arm  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  under  the  keel  from  obe 
side  to  the  other. 

KEELSON,  or  KELSON,  in  naval  archU 
tecture,  a  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid 
withinside  across  all  the  timbers  over  the 
keel,  and  fastened  with  long  bolts ;  so  that  it 
forms  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keeL 

KEEP,  a  strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of 
extremity.  It  is  also  called  the  donjon  or 
dungeon. 

KEEPER,  in  law,  an  officer  of  different 
descriptions,  aa  the  keeper  of  the  great  teal, 
a  lord  by  bis  office,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  char* 
ten,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king 
under  the  great  seal :  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
teal,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters, 
4c.  before  they  come  to  the  great  seaL  There 


is  also  the  keeper  of  tkeforetti,  the  keeper  of 
the  touek,  an  officer  of  the  mint,  Ac. 

KEEPING,  a  term  used  in  various 
branches  of  thejfae  arte,  to  denote  the  just 
proportion  and  relation  of  the  various  parts. 

In  painting,  it  signifies  the  peculiar 

management  ofcolouring  and  ekiaro  oscaro, 
to  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  relievo 
in  different  objects,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive position  and  importance.  If  the  lights, 
shadows,  and  half  tints  be  not  in  proper 
keeping,  that  is,  in  their  exact  relative  pro- 
portion of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be 
effected,  and  without  due  opposition  of 
light,  shade,  and  colours,  no  apparent  sepa- 
ration of  obiects  can  take  place. 

KELP,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  marine 

Elant,  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name, 
ut  otherwise  known  by  the  denominations 
of  sea-thongs,  laces,  and  glass- wort;  and 
which  is  a  thick- leaved  tort  otfucus  or  sea- 
wrack.  Kali  is  a  species  of  this  plant. 
Kelp  is  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of 
Scotland  in  great  abundance ;  and,  in  the 
summer  months,  is  raked  together,  and 
dried,  as  hay,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
afterwards  burnt,  Since  the  duty  has  been 
taken  off  salt,  and  barilla  has  come  into 
more  general  use  from  the  same  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  has  greatly  declined ; 
but  at  one  time  not  leas  than  20,000  tons  of 
this  artiule  was  annually  made  in  Scotland 
and  the  adjacent  isles. 

KER'MES,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  the 
insect  comes,  found  in  the  excrescences  of  a 
species  of  oak-tree. It  is  an  article  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing,  and  inferior  to 
nothing  but  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet. 
Kermee-graine,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  the 
species  coccus  ilicis,  which  lives  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  quercus  Vex  (prickly  oak).  In 
Germany,  from  the  9th  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver 
annually  to  the  convents,  a  certain  quantity 
of  kermes,  (the  coccus  polonicus)  among  the 
other  products  of  industry;  and  at  that 
period  this  dye-stuff  was  called  verntieulns 
in  Latin,  and  vermillion  in  French.  Kermes 
has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial 
in  India  to  dye  silk,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  dyers ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  it  has 
become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance. Kermes -mineral,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  of  antimony,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  kermes. 

KESTREL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Falco,  with  yellow- legs,  a  brown  back, 
a  spotted  breast,  and  a  rounded  tail,  broad 
towards  the  end.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  very  bold. 
It  builds  in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails 
and  other  small  birds. 

KETCH,  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  main 
and  mixennnast,  usually  from  100  to  250 
tons  burden.  Ketches  are  generally  used 
as  yachts,  or  as  bomb-vessels ;  the  latter, 
which  are  built  remarkably  strong,  are  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  bombardment. 
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KETCH'UP,  or  CATSUP,  a  sauce  or  ve- 
getable gravy*  extracted  from  pickled  mush- 
rooms, walnuts,  or  tomato*.  Ac.  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener, who  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  like  an  accompliahcd 
connoisseur,  says,  "  Mushroom  gravy  ap- 
proaches the  flavour  of  meat  gravy  more 
than  any  other  vegetable  juice,  and  is  the 
best  substitute  for  it  in  meagre  soups  and 
extempore  gravies  1" 

KEY,  an  instrument  for  shutting  or  open- 
ing a  lock ;  vis.  a  bent  lever  by  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  is  turned,  with  subdivisions 
according  with  the  wards  of  the  locks.— 
In  music,  the  name  of  the  fundamental  note 
or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accom- 
modated, and  in  which  it  usually  begins 
and  always  ends.  There  are  but  two  spe- 
cies of  keys ;  one  of  the  major,  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode,  all  the  keys  in  which  we 
employ  sharps  or  flats  being  deduced  from 
the  natural  Keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor, 

of  which  they  are  mere  transpositions. 

The  kef  a  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  are 
movable  projecting  levers,  made  of  ivory  or 
wood,  so  placed  as  conveniently  to  receive 
the  fingers  of  the  performer,  by  which  the 
mechanism  is  set  in  motion  and  the  sounds 
produced. 

KKY*-OTOXE,  in  architecture,  the  name 
for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep  of 
an  arch,  but  more  particularly  the  last  or 
middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
or  vault. 

KILAN,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia  this  title  expresses  the  full  regal 
dignity;  but  there  are  also  khan*  of  pro- 
vinces, cities,  &c  "This  is  the  word," 
says  8ir  William  Jones,  "so  variously  and 
so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the 
ekam,  as  our  travellers  call  him,  nor  the 
kon,  as  Voltaire  will  have  it ;  but  the  aid* 
or  erf*,  with  an  aspirate  on  the  first 
letter." 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  seising  and 
taking  away  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  them  abroad.  This  is  an  of- 
fence at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 

KIDNEY-BEAN,  a  garden  pulse,  so 
named  from  its  resembling  a  kidney  in 
shape :  it  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
pistil  of  which  becomes  a  long  pod,  that  is 
eaten  before  the  seeds  are  fully  formed. 

XID'NEYS,  in  anatomy,  two  oblong  flat- 
tened viscera,  or  glands,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
One  of  these  glands  lies  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  back -bone.  At 
the  middle  of  each  kidney,  where  the  blood- 
vessels enter,  is  a  large  membranous  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a 
funnel,  snd  forms  a  long  canal,  (the  ureter) 
that  conveys  the  urine  from- the  kidney  to 
the  bladder.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys  are 
occasioned  by  excess  of   some 
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Kl  I/LAS,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
stone  of  a  pale  gray  or  greenish  gray,  of  a 
lamellar  or  coarsely  granular  texture,  found 
in  Cornwall. 


K I  I/DEE,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
plover,  common  in  America. 

KILN  (pron.  kil),  a  large  oven,  of  brick 
or  atone,  for  the  purpose  of  burning,  heat- 
ing, or  hardening  any  thing. 

KILOGRAMME,  or  KILOGRAM,  in 
the  new  system  of  French  weights  and 
measures,  a  thousand  gramme*.  The  kilo- 
gram is  equal  in  weight  to  five  drams  and  a 

KILOMETER,  in  the  French  system  of 
measures,  a  thousand  meters;  nearly  equal 
to  a  quarter  of  a  French  league. 

KING,  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
the  name  given  to  an  officer  who  exercises 
the  supreme  functions  of  political  govern- 
ment. Kings  are  absolute  monarebs,  when 
they  poasccs  the  powers  of  government 
without  control,  or  the  entire  sovereignty 
over  a  nation  ;  and  limited  monarebs,  when 
their  power  is  restrained  by  fixed  laws;  **- 
reditarg,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  right  of  birth  or  inheritance; 
and  elective,  when  raised  to  the  throne  by 
choice,— —A  king  of  England's  power  is 
limited.  "  He  has  the  prerogative  of  com- 
manding armies  and  equipping  fleets  ;— 
but  without  the  concurrence  of  his  parlia- 
ment he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
bestow  places  and  employments ;— but  with- 
out his  parliament  he  cannot  pay  the  sala- 
ries attending  on  them.  He  can  declare 
war ;  but  without  his  parliament  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  it  on.  In  a  word, 
the  royal  prerogative,  destitute  as  it  is  of 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  vast 
body  which  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  its 
motions ;  or,  if  you  please,  it  is  like  a  ship 
completely  equipped,  but  from  which  the 
parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  it  a- ground,— and  also  set 
it  afloat  again  by  granting  subsidies."  The 
law  ascribes  to  a  king  of  England,  in  his 
political  capacity,  immortality,  for  "  the  king 
never  dies  ;**  and  on  his  decease,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested, 
without  sny  interregnum  or  interval,  at  once 
in  his  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  an  officer 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  business  Js  to  di- 
rect the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  In 
England  there  are  three  kings  of  anna; 
Barter,  Clarencienx,  and  Norrop;  the  first 
is  called  principal  king  at  arms,  the  two 
others  provincial  kingt :  the  latter  [north' 
rey]  officiates  north  of  the  Trent.  There  are 
also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and 
Vleter  king  at  arms  for  Ireland, 

KINO  DOM,  in  natural  history,  a  general 
division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  annul, 
the  mineral,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom*,  in 

the  Linnatan  system. In  Scripture,  by 

kingdom,  or  God's  kingdom,  is  meant  the 
government  or  universal  dominion  of  God. 
KING'FISIIER,  in  ornithology,  the  Al- 
ee do  of  Liuncus,  a  genua  of  birds,  distin- 
guished by  a  long,  straight,  sharp  bill; 
strong  feet;  wings  rather  short;  body 
thick  and  compact;  head  large  and  ek>n« 

Etcdj  and  plumage  thick  and  glossy.    The 
agfishrr  frequents  the  banks  of 
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where  it  patiently  watches  till  a  fish  ap- 
proaches its  station,  when  it  dives  into  the 
water  and  brings  up  its  prey,  which  it  soon 
devours.     [8eeH*Mtoii.] 

KINGS,  Boobs  or,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  six  hundred 
years. 

KING'8  BENCH  [Babcvs  Rsetcs), 
so  called  because  the  king  used  formerly  to 
sit  there  in  person.  It  is  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  this  kingdom,  con* 
sitting  or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear  and  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  very  extensive.  Its  justices  are 
sovereign  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of 
gaol  delivery  and  of  eyre ;  supreme  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace ;  and  coroners  throughout 
England,  some  provincial  jurisdictions  ex- 
cepted. They  have  cognisance  of  all  mat- 
ters of  a  criminal  and  public  nature,  judi- 
cially brought  before  them,  to  give  remedy 
either  by  the  common  law,  or  by  statute; 
and  their  power  is  original  and  ordinary  i 
that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed  them, 
they  do  not  derive  their 


jurisdiction  from 


-juris* 
him,  but  from  the  law.    What) 
against  the  public  good,  though  it  does  not 
injure  any  particular  person,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  justice  of  this  court ;  and 
no  subject  can  suffer  any  kind  of  unlawful 
violence  or  injury  to  his  person,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  but  he  may  here  have  a  proper 
,  remedy :  not  only  by  way  of  satisfaction  in 
,  damages,  but  by  the  exemplary  punishment 
I  of  the  offender :  for  this  court  is  considered 
as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  all  the 
!  subjects  of  the  realm.    It  is  in  the  discre- 
i  tion  of  this  court  to  indict  fine  and  im- 
1  prisonment,  or  punishment  more  severe,  on 
I  offenders.    It  msy  commit  to  any  prison  it 
'  shall  think  proper ;  and  the  law  allows  no 
other  court  to  remove  or  bail  persons  it 
imprisons:    but  this  court  may   grant  a 
ssseae-eerjnM  to  relieve  persons  imprisoned 
by  any  other  authority  or  means.     This 
court  can  try  all  causes  capable  of  coming 
before  a  jury,  in  many  of  which  the  king 
[or  queen]  is  plaintiff;  but  the  common- 
pUai,  only  those  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject.    [Since  the  accession  of  queen  Vic- 
toria, it  has  been  customary  to  designate 
this  the  court  of  Qmftn't  Brick  ;  a  practice 
which  has  our  hearty  commendation ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  no  ultra-loyalist  will 
imagine  that  we  are  deficient  in  respect  for 
our  gracious  sovereign,  because  we  have 
not  happened  to  place  this  article  under 
the  letter  Q.] 

KINO'S  EVIL,  in  medicine,  a  scrofulous 
disease,  in  which  the  glands  sre  ulcerated. 
The  gift  of  curing  this  disease  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  lungs  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  practice  of 
toncktng  for  tkt  nil  (as  it  was  termed)  is 
now  abolished. 


KING'S  SILVER,  in  law,  money  due  to 
the  king  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  for 
a  license  there  granted  to  any  man  for 
passing  a  fine. 

KI'NO,  in  medicine,  a  gum  resin  obtained 
from  a  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its 
bark,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop 
by  drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
formed  into  hard  masses.  It  is  now  in 
common  use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious vegetable  astringents,  or  styptics,  in 
the  materia  medics. 

KIOSK  (a  Turkish  word),  a  kind  of 
summer-house,  or  open  pavilion,  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Ki- 
eaks  have  been  introduced  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  into  European  gardens,  which  they 
greatly  serve  to  embellish. 

K1PTER,  a  term  Applied  to  a  salmon 
when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  they  are  so  considered. 

KIRK,  in  Scotland,  a  church. Kirk- 

staa,  one  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Kirk  §euion§,  an  inferior  church-judicatory, 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish. 

K1R8CH  WA88ER,  a  spirituous  liquor 
obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised 
cherries,  called  airersen  in  German. 

KIT- CAT,  a  term  applied  to  a  portrait 
three-fourths  less  than  a  half-length.  The 
word  originated  with  a  club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  8teele  belonged;  and 
was  so  called  from  one  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  served  the  said  club  with 
mutton  pies  I 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
remarkable  for  gliding  through  the  air 
without  often  moving  its  wings.  The  tail 
is  forked,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  British  birds  of  prey. Kite,  a  play- 
thing for  boys,  consisting  of  a  slight  wooden 
frame  covered  with  paper,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  rise  in  the  air,  where  by  the  aid  of 
a  long  string  it  may  be  allowed  to  fly  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  one  who  holds  it. 

KNEE'-PAN,  in  anatomy,  the  patella,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee. 

KNEE8,  in  naval  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a  knee,  which  bind 

the  beams  and  side  timbers  together. 

Kneei,  in  Russia,  nobles  of  the  first  class 
descended  from  the  former  ruling  families 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

KNIGHT,  a  title  of  honour,  originally 
bestowed  on  every  young  man  of  rank  or 
honour,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now  an  order  of 
gentlemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a  mere  ho- 
norary distinction,  which  entitles  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferrred  to  be  styled 
Sir,  and  his  wife  Lady.  A  knight  is  now 
made  by  the  sovereign  touching  him  with  a 
■word  ss  he  kneels,  and  saying  M  Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips ;"  or  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  him  who  receives  the  honour 
of  knighthood. — {There  certainly  has  been 
no  man,  in  modern  times,  who  more  truly 
deserved  some  especial  mark  of  his  sove- 
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II  reign's  favour,  than  the  gentleman  whose 
name  we  have  here  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 
troduce;  and  we  make  no  apology  to  our 
reader*  for  ao  doing ;  being  convinced  that 
i  we  only  respond  to  the  feelings  of  every 
right-minded  Briton  in  thas  offering  him 
our  humble  and  unaffected  tribute  ofgrati- 
tude  for  hii  heroic  conduct,  when,  as  the 
mayor  of  Newport,  in  1839,  he  ao  effectually 
resisted  the  misguided  Chartists,  and  there- 
by prevented  scenes  of  tumult,  which,  but 
for  his  bold  and  judicious  measures,  might 
have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom.  **  Pal- 
mam  qui  meruit /era  t.") 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,  or  wandering 
Knight,  one  who,  in  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  chivalry,  set  out,  attended  by  his 
esquire  or  shield-bearer,  with  the  design  of 
exuosing  bis  life,  wherever  wrong  was  to  be 
redressed.  The  chivalrous  age  in  which 
this  profession  was  taken  up,  demanded 
such   exertions;   and   though  poetry  has 

E'ven  an  air  of  Action  to  the  sd ventures  of 
rights-errant,  they  are  founded  on  truth. 
KNIGHTHOOD,  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  knight.  This  institution  has  given  rise 
to  three  others,  each  of  which  is  only  a  de- 
viation from  itself:  thus,  1,  The  primitive 
objects  of  chivalry  induced  men  to  enter 
into  intimate  associations  j  whence  sprung 
the  several  orders  of  knighthood.  From 
these,  by  the  degeneracy  necessarily  befall- 
ing all  establishments,  are  derived  the  orders 
still  subsisting  in  modern  Europe.  2,  The 
primitive  dignity  of  chivalry  gave  birth  to 
that  species  of  knighthood  as  at  present 
conferred.  The  two  species  here  men- 
tioned, however,  are  sererally  distinguish- 
ed by  historians,  as  regular,  and  hono- 
rary ;  of  these,  the  first  comprehend  such 
as  still  adhere  to  their  constitutions,  as  in 
requiring  vows  of  celibacy,  &c  and  the  se- 
cond, those  which  are  merely  titular.  The 
Teutonic  order  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
the  order  of  the  Garter  of  the  latter.  3, 
The  union  of  chivalry  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  the  decay  of  both,  gave  rise  to 
knight-service,  and  the  compulsion  of  land- 
holders   to  become    knights.     [See  Chi-  I 

VALBT.l 

KNIGHT  MARSHAL,  an  officer  in  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance 
of  offences  committed  within  the  house-  | 
bold  and  vcrjre,  and  of  all  contracts  made 
therein,  a  member  of  the  household  being 
one  of  the  parties.  I 

KNIGHT  OFTHB  8HIRE,  amemberof 
parliament  representing  a  thire,  in  contra-  i 
distinction  to  a  burgess,  who  represents  ' 
a  borourb.     A  kniarht  of  the  shire  is  so  ' 
called,  because,  as  the  terme  of  the  wnt  for 
election  still  require,  it  was  formerly  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  a  knight.    This  re  ' 
si  net  ion    was  coeval  with    the  tenure  of 
knight-service,  when  every  man  who  re-  j 
ccived  a  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the  ! 
crown  was  constrained  to  be  a  knight ;  but 
at  present  any  person  may  be  chosen  to  fill 
this  office  who  has  a  freehold  estate  in  land  ! 


tenure  of  lands. 


rorth  £600  per  annum. 
KNIGHT-SERVICE,  a 


instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
with  the  view  of  reviving  political  vigour. 
It  originally  consisted  in  investiture  of  lands, 
upon  express  condition  that  the  person  ao 
invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  his  lord. 
This  duty  was  subsequently  compounded 
for,  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  on 
various  occasions ;  and,  at  length  by  statute 
12  Car.  II.  the  whole  was  abolished. 

KNOT,  in  seaman's  language,  a  division 
of  the  log-line  which  answers  to  half  a  mi- 
nute, as  a  mile  does  to  an  hour,  or  it  is 
the  hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  a  mile. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight  miles  an  hour, 

she  is  said  to  go  eight  knot*. Knot,  in 

ornithology,  a  fen  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
very  delicious- 

KNOUT,  a  mode  of  punishment  in  Rus- 
sia, which  at  one  time  was  exercised  with 
the  greatest  possible  barbarity,  but  which 
is  now  less  cruel,  though  it  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  severe  scourging  on  the  back  with 
a  leather  strap,  in  the  point  of  which  wire 
is  interwoven.  Formerly,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  ears  were 
cut  off. 

KNOWLEDGE,  that  information  which 
the  mind  receives,  either  by  its  own  expe- 
rience, or  by  the  testimony  of  others.  The 
beneficial  nse  of  knowledge  is  wisdom.  That 
portion  of  knowledge,  the  truth  of  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  science. 

KO'BA.  in  zoology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
with  horns  close  at  the  base. 

KO'BOB,  in  zoology,  a  venomous  serpent 
of  America. 

KOL'LYRITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  the  colour  of  which  is  either  pure 
white,  or  slightly  shaded  with  gray  or 
yellow. 

KON'ILITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder,  and 
remarkably  fusible. 

KORAN.     [Bee  AtcoaAB.] 

KO'RIN,  in  zoology,  an  antelope  with 
slender  smooth  horns. 

KOUMISS,  or  KUMISS,  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Caltnuc  Tartars,  by 
fermenting  and  distilling  mare's  milk. 

KOUPH'OLlTK,in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  phrenite,  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
translucent,  glistening,  and  pearly.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

KRA'KEN,  an  immense  sea-monster, 
said  to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway ;  but  the  accounts  of  it  are  so 
marvellous,  that,  rather  than  incur  the 
charge  of  gross  credulity  ourselves,  or  an 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
others,  we  shall  merely  copy  a  few  lines 
from  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who 
has  described  it  at  great  length.  - Its  back 
or  upper  part."  says  he,  M  which  seems  to 
Vn  *P?**r*nce  »oout  an  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  looks  at  first 
like  a  number  of  small  islands,  surrounded 
with  something  that  floats  and  fluctuates 
like  sea- weed.  Here  and  there  a  large  ris- 
ing is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinually leaping  about,  till  they  roll  off  into 
the  water  from  the  sides  of  it.    At  last    se- 
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veral  bright  points  or  horns  appear,  which 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  they 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
sometime*  they  stand  up  as  high  and 
large  as  the  masts  of  middle-sued  vessels. 
It  seems  these  are  the  creature's  arms ;  and 
it  is  said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man  of-war,  they  would  pull  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  After  this  monster  has  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  short  time,  it 
begins  slowly  to  sink  again ;  and  then  the 
danger  is  as  great  as  beJore,  because  the 
motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a  swell 
in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool, 
that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it." 
No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  wonderful  stories 
we  have  heard  of  late  years  respecting  the 
sea-serpent*  seen  on  the  North-American 
coasts.  And  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  stories,  the 
araftea  described  by  Pontoppidan  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  a  real  existence.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  a 
show  of  great  probability,  that  the  account 
grew  out  of  the  appearance  of  rooks  only 


visible  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  floating 
islands,  &c.  Yet  that  monsters  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  dissimilar  from  any 
known  species,  have  been  met  with  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  every  authenticated  account  of 
such,  at  least  claims  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

KRR'OSOTE,  in  chemistry,  the  anti-pu- 
treseent  principle  of  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
an  oily,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  pos- 
sessing great  refrangibility.  Its  odour  is 
penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  similar  to 
that  of  smoked  beef.  This  substance  forms 
numerous  interesting  compounds  with  acids 
and  alkalies ;  but  of  all  the  organic  acids, 
the  acetic  seems  to  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  kreosote,  uniting  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. 

KU'FIC,  the  ancient  letters  of  the  Arabic, 
so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KY'ANITK,  a  mineral  found  both  massive 
and  in  regular  crystals:  its  prevailing  co- 
lour is  blue,  but  it  occurs  also  in  various 
shades  of  gray,  green,  and  bluish  white.  It 
is  infusible  by  the  common  blowpipe. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. It  is  a  semi-vowel,  formed  in  the 
voice  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  palate,  with  the  mouth  open.  There  is 
something  of  aspiration  in  its  sound,  and 
therefore  our  British  ancestors  usually 
doubled  it,  or  added  an  A  to  it ;  as  in  Mam, 
or  than,  a  temple.  In  English  words  of  one 
syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  in  all, 
wall,  mill,  trtO,  &c,  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
prowl,  foal,  &c.;  words  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  as  foretel,  proportional,  «c-,  are 
written  with  a  single  /.  In  some  words  /  is 
mute,  as  in  half,  caff,  talk,  chalk.  It  may 
be  placed  after  most  of  the  consonants,  as 
in  blue,  clear,  flame,  &c,  but  before  none  of 
them.  As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  60 ; 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  60,000. 

LA.  in  music;  the  syllable  by  which 
Guido  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each  hexa- 
chord:  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers  to  our 
A;  if  in  O,  to  E;  and  if  in  P.  to  D. 

LAB'ADISTS,  a  sect  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  de  Laba- 
die,  who  held  that  God  can  and  does  deceive 
men,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
not  required,  and  other  heretical  opinions. 

LA'S  ARUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
standard  borne  before  the  emperors;  being 
a  rich  purple  streamer,  supported  by  a 
spear.  It  was  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
rial standard,  upon  which  Constantine, 
after  his  conversion,  blazoned  the  mono- 
gram  of  Christ. 


LABDANTJM,  or  LA1TANTJM.  a  resin 
of  the  softer  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a  con- 
sistence to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid  ones. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  Cietu* 
ladanjfera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Arabia, 
Candia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  external 
applications. 

LA'BEL,  in  heraldry,  a  flllet  usually 
placed  in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the 
coat  without  touching  iu  extremities.  It 
is  adorned  with  pendants ;  and  when  there 
are  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must 
be  specified  in  blazoning.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  of  a  second  brother,  and  is 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  difler- 


LA'BIA,  in  anatomy,  the  lips,  the  red 
part  of  which  is  called  Prolabium;  the 
sphincter,  Orbicularis  Labiorum;  and  the 
cuticle,  Epit helium. 

LA'BIALS,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
those  letters  which  are  pronounced  chiefly 

by  means  of  the  lips. In  anatomy,  an 

epithet  for  the  arteries  and  glands  which 
belong  to  the  lips. 

LABIATE,  or  LA'BIATED,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  monopetalous  flower*,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
divided  into  two  or  more  lips. 

LABORATORY, a  workshop  or  building 
properly  fitted  up  with  apparatus  necessarr 
for  the  various  operations,  processes,  and 
experiments,  that  may  be  required  by  the 
practical  chemist. Laboratory,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  signifies  a  place  where  all  sorts 
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of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  actual 

service  and   experiments. The  word  is 

also  used  to  denote  any  place  wherein  a 
series  of  operations  are  performed;  hence 
the  stomach  is  called  the  grand  laboratory 
of  the  human  body. 

LA'BOUR,  bodily  exertion  in  occupations 
by  which  subsistence  is  obtained,  as  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  &c.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  that  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  or  application  of  the  mind  which 
occasions  weariness.  In  the  former  sense, 
however,  its  use  is  most  legitimate. — It 
is  somewhat  curious  to  mark  the  progres- 
sive advance  in  the  prices  of  labour  during 
the  last  500  years,  with  the  prices  of  provi- 
visions ;  and  satisfactory  at  the  same  time 
to  know,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan,  of  every  description,  have  risen  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by 
the  price  of  which  their  wages  were  origi- 
nally regulated.  In  the  year  1362,  35  Edw. 
HI.  wheat  was  Is.  lOd.  per  bushel.  The 
following  are  the  rates  of  wages  at  that 
time,  as  established  by  law:  Haymakers 
Id.  per  day.  A  mower  of  meadows  5d.  per 
day,  or  fid.  an  acre.  Reapers  of  corn,  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  2d.,  in  the  second,  3d. 
per  day,  and  so  till  the  end  of  August,  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding 
their  own  tools.  For  threshing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  2\d. ;  a  quarter  of  barley, 
beans,  peas,  and  oats,  1  %d.  A  master  car- 
penter, 3d.  a  day ;  other  carpenters,  2d.  a 
day.  A  master  mason.  Ad.  per  day ;  other 
masons,  Zd.  per  day,  and  their  servants  1  %d. 
per  day.  Nearly  a  century  after,  i.  e.  in 
1456,  23  Hen  17  VI.,  the  wages  were— For  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry,  23*.  Ad.,  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  &*.,  with  meat 
and  drink  ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd, 
30*.,  clothing  At. ;  boy  under  14  years,  6*., 
clothing,  3*.  Free  mason,  or  master  car- 
penter, 4a*.  per  day  ;  without  meat  or  drink, 
&\d.  Master  tiler  or  slater,  mason  or  mean 
carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in 
building,  Zd.  per  day;  without  meat  and 
drink,  4  ^d ;  every  other  labourer  3d.  a  day ; 
without  meat  and  drink  3  %d^  after  Michael- 
mas to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of 
harvest,  a  mower  Ad.  a  day,  without  meat 
and  drink  6d. ;  reaper  or  carter,  Zd.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  6d. ;  woman  la- 
bourer, and  other  labourers,  2d.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  A%d.  per  day.— 
In  the  late  "  Factory  Commission  Report," 
the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  are  thus  stated : — 
The  factory  operative  in  England  works  69 
hours  per  week,  for  which,  on  an  average, 
he  has  1  Is.  wages ;  in  America,  he  works 
78  hours,  and  has  10s. ;  in  France  he  works 
from  72  to  84  hours,  and  has  as  8d.;  in 
8witxerland  be  works  from  78  to  84  hours, 
and  has  At.  id. ;  in  the  Tyrol  he  works  from 
72  to  80  hours,  and  has  4*.;  in  Saxony  he 
works  73  hours,  and  has  3s.  fid. ;  in  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and  has  2s.  fid. 
LABYRINTH,  a  max*,  or  place  full  of 
intricate  windings,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en- 
trance.   The  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  built  by 

rOIWT   LACE    IS   THAT   WUICH    HAS 


Psammeticus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,     , 
contained,  within  the  compass  of  one  con-  |  ; 
tinued  wall,  one  thousand  houses  and  twelve 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble;  it 
had  only  one  entrance,  but  innumerable  ; 
turnings  and  windings,  so  that  those  who  ! 
were  in  could  not  find  their  way  out  with-  | 
out  a  guide.    There  were  also  many  other 
celebrated  labyrinths  in  antiquity  ;  such  as 

those  of  Crete,  Clusium,  *c Labyrinth, 

in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear 
behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  I 

LAC,  LACK,  or  GUM-LAC,  a  concrete  , 
brittle  substance  (not  a  gum,  though  so  ' 
called,  but  a  rttin).    It  is  deposited  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  a  species  of  insects  of  the  cochineal 
kind,    some  of  the  dead  insects  remaining  ' 
in  their  cells  give  the  whole  a  red  colour. 
That  sort  of  lac  which  is  called  ttick-lae,  is 
the  wax  adheri  ng  to  small  st  icks  or  branches, 
and  which  is  unprepared.    This  lac,  when 
separated  from  the  sticks,  grossly  powder-  : 
cd,  and  deprived  of  its  colour,  for  the  sake  : 
of  the  dyes,  and  other  purposes,  is  called 
teed-lae.    When  the  stick-lac  is  freed  from  . 
its  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  1 
fire,  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
tMell-lac.    United  with  ivory-black,  or  ver- 
milion, it  forms  black  and  red  teuling  warn. 
A  solution  with  borax,  coloured  by  lamp- 
black, constitutes  Indian  ink.     Lac,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by 
different   methods   of  preparation,  forms 
various  kinds  of  tamitke*  and  lacker*.    In 
the  East  it  is  much  used  for  trinkets. 

LAC'CIC,  pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
from  it ;  as,  laecid  acid. 

LACE,  a  delicate  kind  of  net- work,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  made  of  gilt  and 
silver  thread,  silk,  cotton,  or  of  flax.  The 
most  celebrated  and  costly  is  made  at  Brus- 
sels. Much  used  to  be  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace, 
from  being  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion 
by  means  of  bobbins ;  but  the  machine  lace 
of  England  is  now  equal  to  any,  and  much 
cheaper.  In  speaking  of  the  modern  ma- 
chine-made boobin-net  lace.  Dr.  Urc  says, 

>  all    the 

Buekiug- 
superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  point  net  and  warp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  In- 
dustry in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  ma- 
chinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical 
device,  as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roasting- 
jack."  A  rac*  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length 
of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  con- 
tains 240  meshes  or  holes ;  and  such  haa 
been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  eco- 
nomy- in  this  manufacture,  tbat  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a  raek,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  Zt.  fid,  is  now  not  more  than  one 

penny  ! Laet  mad*  ay  Caterpillar*.   This 

most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  species 
of  manufacture  has  been  contrived  by  an 
officer  of  engineers  residing  in  the  city  of 


"  this  elegant  texture  possesses  1 
strength  and  regularity  of  the  old  B' 
ham  lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  tl 
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Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with  | 
open  patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  I 
caterpillars.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  I 
proceeding  adopted : — Having  made  a  paste 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on  which  the  spe- 
cies of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  he 
spreads  it  thinly  over  a  stone,  or  other  flat 
substance,  of  the  required  sise.  lie  then, 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  olive 
oU,  draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the  insects 
to  leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in 
an  inclined  position:  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the 
bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is  chosen,  which 
spins  a  strong  web,  and  the  animals  com- 
mence at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning 
their  way  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding 
every  part  touched  by  the  oU,  but  devour- 
ing every  other  part  of  the  paste.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  these  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them  measuring  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed 
only  1.51  grains — a  degree  of  lightness  I 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con-  ' 
trast  with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard 
of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are 
made,  weighs  four  grains  and  one-third; 
whilst  one  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains,  and 
one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains 
and  a  half. 

LACE  ETA,  in  loology,  the  lixard  tribe, 
an  extensive  genus  of  mmpkibim,  but  far 
more  numerous  in  former  states  of  the 
earth  than  at  the  present. 

LACH'RYMAL,  an  appellation  given  to  ; 
several  parts  of  the  eye,  from  their  serving  ' 
to  secrete  or  convey  away  the  tears,  as  the  j 
Imcktywtml  duct;  the  tmekrymal  gland. 

LACHRTM'ATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  ves-  j 
sel  in  which  were  collected  the  tears  of  a  ( 
deceased  person's  friends,  and  preserved 
along  with  the  ashes  and  urn.    It  was  a  ' 
small  glass  bottle  or  phial,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
cores  of  the  ancients. 

LACING,  among  mariners,  the  rope  or  j 
line  used  to  confine  the  heads  of  sails  to 
their  yards. 

LAC1N*IATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  leaf  which  has  several  sinuses 
down  to  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  which 

T irate  these  indented  or  jagged.  I 

ACK,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India ;  about  12,600*. 
sterling.  I 

LACQUER,  or  LACK'BR,  a  sort  of  var-  ! 
nish  applied  to  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basis  of  lacquer  is  a  solution  of  the  j 
resinous  substance  of  seed-lac,  or  theU-loe,  j 
in  spirits  of  wine.    In  order  to  give  a  golden 
colour  to  the  solution,  two  parts  of  gam- 
boge  are  added  to  one  of  anuotto.    When  ; 
silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacquered,  a  larger  ' 
quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requi-  , 
site  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  j 
be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTE'A  FB*BRI8,  in  medicine,  the 

milk  fever.  | 

LACTBAL8,  or  LACTEAL  VESSELS, 


in  anatomy,  tender  transparent  vessels, 
possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  valves, 
which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  mesentery 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  A"CID.  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  sour  milk  by  precipitating  it 
with  lime  water  and  separating  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  acetic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
small  portion  of  iron  and  an  animal  matter. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  body,  either  free  or  saturated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

LACTIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  plants  abounding  with  a 
milky  Juice,  as  the  sow-thistle,  and  the  like. 

LACTU'CA.  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  fyafeaeria,  order 
Polygmmim  mqumli*.  The  Lmetuem  saftve,  or 
common  lettuce,  a  cooling  salad  herb,  pos- 
sessed of  narcotic  properties,  but  affording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuce  formed  the  opium 
of  Galen  in  his  old  age ;  a  proof  that,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  it  must  nave  a  higher  de- 
gree of  narcotic  power  than  it  acquires  in 
this  country. Laetnem  virosa,  or  strong- 
scented  lettuce,  is  a  common  plant  in  our 
hedges  and  ditches,  which  has  a  strong  un- 
grateful smell,  resembling  that  of  opium, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  It  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  resembling  that  of  the 
white  poppy. 

LATHNG,  a  term  applied  to  the  goods  in 
a  ship,  whose  quantity  is  limited  by  her 
own  tonnage,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  goods  is  greater  than  water. 


.'DY.  This  word  originally  appertained 
only  as  a  title  to  the  daughters  or  earls ;  but 
now,  by  custom,  it  belongs  to  any  woman 
of  genteel  manners  and  education. 

LADY-BIRO,  or  LA'DY-COW,  in  ento- 
mology, a  small  red  sheath- winged  insect, 
of  the  genus  Coceitulla.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larva* 
produced  are  great  devourers  of  the  aphides 
or  plant- lice. 

LADY-DAY,  the  26th  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LADY'&SLIFPER,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Cypriptdimm,  conspicuous  for  its 
large  inflated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America. 

LAGOON',  a  name  given  to  those  creeks, 
or  shallow  lakes,  which  extend  along  the 
coast,  and  which  contain  numerous  small 
islands:  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

LAGOPHTH AL  MIA.  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  most 
frequent  is  a  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

LAIR,  among  sportsmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This  term  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  place  where  cattle  usu- 
ally rest  under  shelter;  also  the  bed  or 
couch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIRD,  a  title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, equivalent  to  that  of  Lord. 
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LAKE,  b  Urge  collection  of  inland  water, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lake*  may  be  divided  into  fonr 
kinds :  1,  such  as  neither  receive  uor  send 
forth  rivers ;  2,  snch  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any;  3,  snch  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any ;  and  4,  snch  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  The  largest 
on  the  old  continent  is  the  Caspian,  700 
miles  long,  and  200  broad,  often  called  a 
tea;  and  in  North  America,  a  series  of 
magnificent  lakes  run  into  each  other,  the 
largest  of  which.  Lake  Superior,  is  640  miles 
long,  snd  160  broad.  All  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  are  of  fresh  water. Lake,  in 

painting,  a  fine  red  colour,  between  carmine 
and  vermilion.  It  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
mstter  with  an  earth  or  metallic  oxyde. 

LAMA,  a  pretended  delegate  of  heaven, 
or  pontiff  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is 
worshipped  as  a  supernatural  being  by  his 
subjects,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  bnt  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  cushion.  The  people 
believe  that  the  supreme  divinity  lives  in 
him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every  thing  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  that 
he  never  dies,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame  his  soul  enters  into  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child.  The  worship  of  his 
followers  consists  in  clamorous  songs  and 

(trovers,  in  spleudid  processions,  in  the  so- 
cranisation  of  certain  festivals,  and  in  per- 
sonal austerities. 

LAM'BDOCISM.  a  fault  in  speaking, 
where  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  L 

LAMBDOI'DAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  suture  of  the  occiput. 
LAMEL'LiC,  in  concholngy,  the   little 

Slates  of  which  the  shells  of  crustaccous 
sh  are  composed. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  written  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Lamentations  are  an  abecedary,  every  verse 
or  couplet  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 

LAMM  N A,  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 

bones,    ftc. In    botany,    the   broad  or 

spreading  part  of  the  petal,  in  a  polypeta- 

lous  corolla. In  mineralogy,  a  plate  or 

thin  piece  of  metal. In  anatomy,  laminm 

are  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAM'INABLB,  an  epithet  for  a  metal 
which  may  be  extended  by  pasting  between 
ateel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers. 

LAM'MA8-DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Romish  church, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment. 

LAMP  A 8,  or  LAM'PERS,  a  disease  in 
the  palate  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LAMPBLACK,  a  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp ;  or  rather,  a  fine  soot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  burning  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
stance, in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  cloth. 

LAM'PIATB,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 


salt,  composed  of  lampic  acid  and  a  base. 
The  lampic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

LAM'PRBY,  a  genus  of  anguillifonn 
fishes,  which  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
other  bodies  bv  the  mouth.  They  are  es- 
teemed as  a  delicacy,  and  are  in  season  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  resemble  the  eel,  both  in  their  form 
and  winding  movements. 

LAMTYRI8,  a  genus,  containing  60  spe- 
cies of  fire-fiies.  [See  Fibb-flt,  Glow- 
wokm,  ftc]  One  of  this  genus  (called  the 
Skipper,  from  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which,  when  lying  on  its  back,  it  throws  it- 
self into  the  air,  and  falls  on  its  feet),  emits 
its  light  from  two  transparent  tubercles 
attached  to  its  thorax,  besides  which  there 
are  two  luminous  spots  beneath  the  elytra, 
only  visible,  of  course,  when  it  is  on  wing, 
and  they  are  elevated :  it  then  appears  stud- 
ded with  four  rich  and  vivid  gems  of  a 
Klden,  blue  lustre.  In  fact,  the  whole 
dy  seems  a  flood  of  pure  light.  In  the 
West  Indies  (says  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  his 
entomological  remarks),  the  natives  em- 
ploy these  bring  fires  to  give  light  in  ma- 
naging their  household  concerns.  In  tra- 
velling, they  are  wont  to  attach  one  to  each 
toe;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  fishing  and 
hnnting  they  require  no  other  illumination. 

LA'NATK,  in  botany,  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance like  curled  hairs ;  as  a  lanated  leaf 
or  stem. 

LANCEOLATE,  in  botany,  oblong  and 
gradually  tapering  towards  each  extremity; 
as,  a  lanceolate  leaf. 

LANCERS,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 
men  (originally  in  Poland,  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  also)  armed  with 
long  lances,  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LA'NCET,  a  two-edged  surgical  instru- 
ment, used  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours, 
ftc 

LAND,  in  geography,  one  main  division 
of  the  earth — the  solid  matter  which  consti- 
tutes  the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  distinguished  from  water.  Hence 
we  say,  the  earth  is  terraaneemt,  consisting 
of  land  and  water.— —Learf,  in  seaman's 
language,  makes  part  of  several  compound 
terms:  thus,  to  make  the  land,  is  to  discover 
land  from  sea,  aa  the  ship  approaches  it. 
Land-locked,  is  when  land  lies  ail  round  the 
ship,  so  that  no  point  is  open  to  the  sea: 
if  it  anchor  in. -such  a  place,  ahe  is  said  to 
ride  land-locked,  and  is  considered  safe  from 
wind  and  tide.  A  land-  mark,  is  any  moun- 
tain, rock,  steeple,  tree,  &c  that  may  serve 
to  make  the  land  known  at  sea,  and  thereby 
direct  ships  passing  by  how  to  steer,  so  aa 
to  avoid  rocks,  shoals,  whirlpools,  ftc.  The 
land  i$  tkmt  in,  a  term  used  to  signify  that 
another  point  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of 
that  the  ship  came  from.  The  ship  lies 
land  to,  that  is,  she  is  so  for  from  shore  that 
it  can  only  be  just  discerned.  Land-turn, 
is  a  wind  that  in  almost  all  hot  countries 
blows  at  certain  times,  from  the  shore  in 
the  night.  To  eet  the  land,  is  to  see  by  the 
compass  how  it  bears  from  the  ship.  Land- 
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within  the  tropin,  particularly  ia  the  West 
ladies,  regularly  seta  from  the  land  towards 
the  aea  during  the  night,  and  thia  even  on 
opposite  points  of  the  coast. 

LANDAU',  a  coach  which  parts  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  an  open  carriage. 

LANDGRAVE,  in  Germany,  the  title  of 
certain  princes  who  possess  estates  or 
territories  called  lamdgraviatea.  It  was 
formerly  an  officer  who  had  jurisdiction 
over  such  a  tract  of  country  or  province. 

LANDING,  in  architecture,  the  first 
part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

LAND  REMAINS,  s  term  applied  to 
remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  found 
everywhere  on  digging  in  the  earth,  mostly 
interchanged  with  strata  of  marine  remains. 

LAND-SCAPE,  in  painting,  a  particular 
extent  of  land,  with  all  the  objects  it  con- 
tains and  its  various  scenery. 

LANDSLIP,  the  sliding  down  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  from  a  mountain. 

LAND- WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house, whose  duty  it  is  upon  landing 
any  merchandise,  to  examine  and  take  an 
account  of  the  various  articles. 

LAN'GREL  SHOT,  or  LAN'GRAGE,  a 
particular  kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  dis- 
abling the  sails  and  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  It  consists  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other 
pieces  of  iron  fastened  together. 

LANGUAGE,  an  assemblage  of  arti- 
s  and 


culate  sounds  forming  words  i 


L  signs  for 


the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind ; 
a  faculty  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has 
distinguished  man  from  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. That  there  was  a  primitive  language, 
which  was  spoken  by  our  first  parents,  is  a 
fact  derived  from  Holy  Writ ;  but  what  that 
language  was,  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  Man  was  created  a  social  ani- 
mal; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  men 
should  be  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  their  plans,  projects,  and  ideas.  By 
means  of  their  mental  faculties  and  phy- 
sical organs,  they  soon  found  words  by 
which  to  make  known  their  perceptions  of 
natural  and  moral  objects ;  and  they  also 
found  means  to  retain  them  in  their  me- 
mory by  some  method  or  order  of  classi- 
fication. Whatever  theories  may  be  started, 
we  really  know  no  more  than  this :  let  us  then 
be  content  with  what  we  know,  nor  uselessly 
spend  our  time  in  seeking  to  discover  that 
which  is  hidden  under  an  impenetrable 
veil.  When  we  speak  of  written  language, 
as  distinguished  from  oral,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  certain  marks  or  characters 
are,  by  tacit  agreement,  considered  the 
representatives  of  audible  sounds ;  in  short, 
that  these  visible  signs  ere  made  to  awakeu 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  certain  sounds, 
which  sounds,  by  another  tacit  agreement, 
awaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects  or 
moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  rye  operates 
on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
not  perceived  at  the  time;  and  writing  may 
therefore  be  ssid  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode 
of  communication  than  speech,  for  the  eve 
can  run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the 
sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a  much 


shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which 
it  contains  can  be  articulated.  But  speech 
ia  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication between  men;  and  all  of  them, 
whatever  be  their  forms,  reach  the  mind 
only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas,  as 
clothed  in  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 

LAN'GUED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  represented  in 
coat  armour  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  body. 

LAN'IARD,  a  short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fastened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently ;  but 
more  especially  those  used  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts. 

LANI,GEROU8,an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  bears  wool.  Lanigerous  trees  are 
such  as  bear  a  woolly  or  downy  substance, 
as  in  the  catkins  of  the  willows,  &c. 

LA'NIUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Jeeipitm,  having  a  straight 
bill,  with  a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 
end,  and  a  tongue  jagged  at  each  end. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Great  Shrike 
(lanint  eornbitarj,  and  the  Butcher-bird 
(lanint  caUmriMj. 

LANTERN,  or  LANTHORN,  a  ease  or 
vessel  to  carry  a  candle  in ;  being  a  kind  of 
cover  usually  made  of  white  iron,  with 
sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 

horn,  &c.  to  transmit  the  light. Dark 

Lantern,  one  with  only  a  single  opening, 
which  may  also  be  closed  up  when  the 
light  is  to  be  entirely  hid ;  or  opened,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 

light  to  discover  some  object. New  Bkipt* 

Signal  Lantern.  A  most  admirable  invention  i 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  is 
likely  (says  the  Hull  Packet)  to  meet  with  ' 
general  adoption,  intended  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
loss  of  property,  as  well  ss  the  annual  sa- 
crifice of  a  number  of  valuable  lives.  It 
consists  of  a  ship's  lantern,  of  copper, 
strongly  and  efficiently  constructed,  and 
possessing  the  means  of  being  regulated  so 
as  to  show  a  light  of  different  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  tack  upon  which  the  vessel 
bearing  it  may  be  sailing,  or  the  position  in 
which  she  lies.  A  set  of  instructions  ac- 
companies each  lantern,  by  which  the  mas- 
ter is  informed  what  light  he  is  to  show  on 
each  change  of  tack  and  position,  and  thus 
a  mutual  understanding  is  attained  amongst 
navigators  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals 
exhibited.  The  change  of  colours  is  effected 
by  the  following  simple  contrivance:— The 
lantern  contains  an  interior  case,  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  having  windows 
of  glass  of  several  colours.  The  lamp  of 
the  lantern  has  a  strong  reflector  and  pow- 
erful bull's  eye,  or  magnifier,  to  project  the 
light,  opposite  which,  in  the  outer  case,  is 
an  aperture.  By  turning  round  the  interior 
case,  each  coloured  glass  window  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  bull's  eye,  and  thus  a  light  of 
the  colour  required  is  projected. ■tea- 
fern,  in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and 
to  serve  as  a  crowning  to  the  fabric 
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LANTERN-FLY.  a  beautiful  insect  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Fnlgora,  emit- 
ting a  strong  phosphoric  light  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  and  almost  literally  Ailing 
the  air  in  an  evening. 

LAOCOON,  a  celebrated  monument  of 
Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Po- 
lydorus,  A  thecodonts,  and  Agesander,  the 
three  most  celebrated  artists  at  Rhodes. 
This  fine  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Parnese  palace.  Laocoon, 
who  was  a  priest  of  Neptune,  is  represent- 
ed, with  his  two  sons,  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  two  monstrous  serpents ;  and  the 
whole  displays  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
perfection.  Casts  of  this  beautiful  group  are 
to  be  met  with  at  any  of  the  statuary  shops. 

LAPIDARY,  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
graves stones.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
to  be  worked.  Thus  diamonds  require  wheels 
of  soft  steel ;  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes, 
copper  wheels;  emeralds,  amethysts,  Ac. 
leaden  wheels — worked  with  oil  and  various 

powders. The  term  lapidary  is  also  used 

tor  a  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds, 
8tc.  of  precious  stones,  or  a  merchant  who 
deals  in  ihem.—Lapidaiy~ttfl*,  denotes 
that  which  is  proper  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions. 

LAPIDES'CENT,  a  term  for  whatever 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  or  turning  to 
stone.  The  waters  of  many  springs  are 
impregnated  with  tapideecent  particles  of 
spar,  and  bodies  immersed  in  them  being 
crusted  over,  are  said  to  be  petrified.—— 
The  operation  of  forming  or  converting  into 
a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a  liquid 
which  crystalizes  in  the  interstices,  is  call- 
ed lapidi/lcation. 

LATI8  (Latin),  stone  of  any  kind;  but 
the  term  lapio  is  applied  by  physicians,  che- 
mists, Ac.,  to  several  other  substances,  as 
well  as  to  different  kinds  of  stone ;  as  La- 
pi*  Btmoninenait,  the  Bolognian  stone  *,  La- 
pis hepatic**,  liver  stone,  Ac. 

LA'PIS  H1BER  MCl'S,  a  kind  of  slate, 
or  very  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a  bluish  black  co- 
lour. In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous 
gas,  and  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  with 
additional  hardness. 

LA'PIS  LA'ZULI,  in  painting,  a  stone  of 
an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  the  paint 
called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  silex,  the  blue  fluate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron ;  is  very  compact 
ana  hard,  and  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  beauti. 
ful  blue  colour,  richly  variegated  with  clouds 
of  white,  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour. 

LA'PIS  MARMCREUS,  in  archaeology, 
a  marble  stone  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  chair  wherein  our 
kings  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation.  The 
courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  were 
erected  over  this  stone. 

LAP8E,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  an  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  to  present  to  a 


benefice  within  six  months  after  it  is  vacant, 
upon  which  default  the  ordinary  has  a  right 
to  collate  to  the  said  benefice.— Lapsed 
Legacy,  one  which  falls  or  is  lost  by  a  lapse ; 
as  where  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testa* 
tor,  or  where  a  legacy  is  given  upon  a  fu- 
ture contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  contingency  happens. 

LAPWING,  in  ornithology,  the  Tringa 
vanellae  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  belonging  to  the  snipe  and 
plover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  large 
flocks,  except  during  the  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. 

LARBOARD,  a  sea  term  for  the  left 
hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards 
the  stem  or  head ;  opposed  to  starboard. 

LAR'CENY,  in  law,  the  felonious  and 
fraudulent  taking  away  the  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  another.  Larceny  was  formerly 
divided  in  England  into  grand  and  petty ; 
the  former  being  the  stealing  of  an  article 
over  the  value  of  one  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  over  that  sum;  but  this  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  7  *nd  8 
Georg*  IV. 

LARCH,  in  botany,  the  Pinna  tarim  of 
Linnaeus,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind,  bear- 
ing leaves  like  those  of  the  pine.  The  gum 
of  this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  much  used  in  na- 
val architecture,  for  masts  and  the  frame- 
work of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sustaining 
much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak.  The 
American  larch,  a  native  of  Canada  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  noble 
tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  often  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  giving  out  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  The  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  conifer*  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  a  species  of  larch. 

LA'RES,  in  antiquity,  the  dotnesticor 
household  gods  among  the  Romans,  which 
the  family  honoured  as  their  protectors. 
They  were  images  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
and  generally  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  a 
kind  of  ithrine. 

LARGO,  and  LARGHETTO  (ltalianj, 
musical  terms,  directing  to  slow  movement. 
Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave,  and 
two  degrees  quicker  than  adagio. 

LARK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Alanda,  distinguished  for  its  singing. 
The  skg-lark,  which  is  the  most  harmonious 
of  this  musical  family,  commences  his  song 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted;  as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody. 
It  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  but  de- 
scends in  an  oblique  direction,  unless 
threatened  with  danger,  when  it  drops  like 

a  stone. The  wood-lark  is  distinguished 

by  its  smaller  size  and  less  distinct  co- 
lours.   It  is  generally  found  near  the  nor- 
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den  of  woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings 
during  the  night,  so  aa  to  be  aometime* 

mistaken  for  the  nightingale. There  are 

two  or  three  other  varieties  of  this  genua, 

bat  they  are  Terry  inferior  aa  songsters  to 

the  before-mentioned. 

LARKSPUR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

ius  Delphinium  (allied  to  the  ranuncu- 

ofn 

my  ( 
mon  in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  culti- 


merous  species. 


e).  of 
Many 


of  tbcm  are  com- 


rated  for  the  beauty  and  brilliant  colours 
of  their  dowers, 

LA'RUS,  in  ornithology,  the  gull,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Amtere:  Birds  of  this 
tribe  inhabit  the  coasts  of  northern  coun- 
tries, feed  on  Bah  and  carrion,  are  very 
voracious,  and  when  frightened  discharge 
the  contents  of  the  maw. 

LAR'VA,  in  entomology,  the  grub  or  ca- 
terpillar state  of  an  insect ;  or  first  stage  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  preceding 
the  chrysalis. 

LARYNGOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  larynx  or  windpipe, 
for  assisting  obstructed  respiration,  or  re- 


moving foreign  bodies. 

LA'&YNX,  sn  organ  of  the  voice,  being  a 
cartilaginous  cavity  connected   with    the 


windpipe,  and  on  the  sue  and  flexibility  of 
which  depend  the  powers  and  tones  of  the 
human  voice.  The  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx  is  called  tbe  glottia. 

LASCAR',  in  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
seaman,  or  a  gunner. 

LAS'SITUDE,  among  physicians,  a  mor- 
bid sensation  or  languor,  which  often  pre- 
cedes disease. 

LAST,  a  measure  or  weight,  as  a  last  of 
corn,  Ac.  equal  to  ten  quarters,  and  a  last 
of  cod  fish,  4c  equal  to  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  barrels. 

LATEEN'  SAILS,  triangular  sails  fre- 
quently used  by  xebecs,  polacree,  settees, 
and  other  Teasels  navigated  in  the  Medi- 


LATBNT  HEAT,  is  heat  in  combina- 
tion, in  distinction  from  eeneibU  heat ;  the 
portion  of  heat  which  disappears  when 
a  body  changes  its  form  from  tbe  solid  to 
the  fluid,  or  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform 
state. 

LATERAL  EQUATION,  in  algebra,  a 
simple  equation,  whose  root  is  only  in  one 


LATBRAN    COUNCILS,  those  conn- 
cilsiield  in  the  basilica  of  the  Latin  church 


LATERIFCLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  flower  growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf  at  the  base. 

LATBRTT10U8  SEDIMENT,  in  me- 
dicine, a  sediment  in  urine  resembling 
brick-dust,  observed  after  tbe  crises  of  fe- 
vers, &c. 

LATH,  in  carpentry,  a  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  tbe  rafters  of  a  wall  or 
roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or  covering. 

LATHE,  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood, 

ivory,  and  other  materials. Lathe,  as 

used  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  is  part  ol  a 
county,  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 


LATI CLAVE,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
of  dress  worn  by  Roman  senators. 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  al- 
most wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome;  nor 
would  the  Romans  allow  the  common  use 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  tbe  nations 
they  subdued :  but,  by  degrees  they  in'  time 
became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
ing generally  understood  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce ;  and  accordingly  used 
their  endeavours  that  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  empire,  should  be  united  by 
one  common  language,  so  that  at  length 
they  imposed  the  use  of  it  by  an  express 
law. 

LATITAT,  in  law,  a  writ  used  in  per- 
sonal actions,  where  the  party  is  to  be 
arrested  in  any  other  county  than  Middle- 
sex. 

LATITUDE,  is  geography,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
upon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is 
either  north  or  south,  according  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 

south  side  of  the  euuator. In  astronomy, 

it  is  the  distance  of  a  star  north  or  south  of 
the  ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  indulges  a  latitude  of  thinking  and 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures.— —  In  a 
general  sense,  it  denotes  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  precise  settled  limits  in  opinion, 
but  is  governed  by  a  sense  of  moderation. 

LATRIA,  tbe  highest  kind  of  worship, 
or  that  paid  to  God :  distinguished  by  the 
Catholics  from  dmlia,  or  the  inferior  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints. 

LATRCBITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, massive  or  crystalixed,  from  an  island 
near  the  Labrador  coast. 

LATTEN-BRASS,  plates  of  nulled  brass 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  tbe  uses  they  are  intended  for. 

LAUDANUM,  in  medicine,  a  soporific 
tincture,  containing  the  finer  and  purer 
parts  of  opium,  drawn  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine  and  then  reduced  to  its  due  consis- 
tence. 

LAUNCB7I3H,  or  SAND  LAUNCE, 
in  ichthyology,  a  fish  which  buries  itself  on 
the  recess  of  the  tide  a  foot  deep  in  the 
sand.    It  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH,  a  particular  kind  of  flat  boat 
used  in  underrunning  the  cables  of  diffe- 
rent ships. 

LAUREATE.  In  England  the  poet  lau- 
reate was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and 
another  for  the  new  year.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  dispensed  with;  and  the 
honour  of  the  laurcateship,  with  the  salary, 
is  now  given  as  the  reward  of  high  poetic 


sities,  signifies  the  act  of  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arte,  which  the  students  are 
permitted  to  do  after  four  year/  study. 
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LAURENT  A'LIA,  in  antiquity,  •  festival 
kept  by  the  Roman*  cm  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  Ace*  Laurentia,  the 
narae  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  was 
called  Lmpa  by  war  of  nick-name ;  hence 
the  story  of  the  voir  that  suckled  the  royal 
twins. 

LAITRU8  CAMTHORA,  in  botany,  the 

systematic  name  of  the  camphor-tree. 

Lauras  cinnamomnm,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able sweetneas  and  some  degTce  of  astrin- 
geney.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carmi- 
natives and  restorative  spices  we  possess. 

Laurnt  nobilti,  the  sweet  bay  tree,  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  as  a  handsome  ever- 
green. This  u  the  fauna  of  honorary 
memory,    the    distinguished    favourite    of 

Apollo. Lawnu  muaa/ra*,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  The  wood  is 
covered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark,  which 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aro- 
matic, and  subacrid  taste.  Its  medicinal 
character  was  formerly  held  in  great  esti- 
mation,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
corrector  of  the  fluids. 

LA' V  A  the  melted  compound  of  minerals 
and  stony  matter  that  flows  from  burning 
volcanoes. 

LAVANDULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia^ order  1  Gymnoo- 


permuu Lavandula  SpCca,  or  Common 

Lavender,  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  fragrance  or  iu 


flowers.  Tbe  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of 
a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  in  perfection. 

LAVATE'RA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelpkla,  order  6  Poly- 
mmdria.  The  species  are  mostly  perenniala. 

LAW,  an  established  or  permanent  rule, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state 
to  its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  social 
actions.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  declaratory  laws  :  directory 
laws:  remedial  laws;  and  prohibitory  and 
penal  laws.  Declaratory  late*  only  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
or  is.  Directory  fates  are  those  which  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Re- 
medial  law*  are  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
redress  some  private  injury,  or  some  public 
inconvenience.  Prohibitory  and  penal  fairs 
are  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to  be 
done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty,  or  vindi- 
catory sanction.  Tbe  legislation  of  no 
country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to  its 
whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  formation 
of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  must  have 
been  recognised  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted, obligations  created,  personal  pro- 
perty acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 


any  positive  rules  were  fixed  aa  to  the  rights 
of  possession  and  enjoyment  growing  out 
of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of  jurispru- 
dence resulted  from  general  consent  or 
acquiescence ;  and  when  legislation  began 
to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to  confirm, 
alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  pri- 
mitive principles  adopted  into  it.  The  for- 
mation of  codes,  or  systems  of  general  law, 
for  the  government  of  a  people,  and  adapted 
to  their  wants,  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society,  when  knowledge  is  con- 
siderably diffused,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the 
results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  of 

the  learned  and  the  wise, We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  separate  definitions  of  the 

word  fate,  as  it  is  variously  applied. 

Municipal  or  eict'J  fate,  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  tbe  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  commanding  what  its  subjects 
are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what  they  are  to 

forbear. The  law  of  nature,  otherwise 

called  ethics,  or  morals,  comprehends  those 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  the  sen- 
timent is  in  every  man's  breast,  and  of  the 
justice  of  which  reflection  affords  sufficient 

conviction. Tbe  divine  law  is  that  which, 

not  being  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by 
reflection,  is  found  only  in  inspired  writings. 
The  fair  of  nations  is  that  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward 
each  other.  This  is  founded  upon  the  law 
of  nature;  but  either  ascertained  or  modi- 
fied by  usage,  or  by  mutual  compacts. 

The  written  law,  those  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion prescribed  or  enacted  by  a  sovereign 
or  state,  and  promulgated  and  recorded  in 

writing. Unwritten    or  common  law,  a 

rule  or  action  which  derives  its  authority 


from  long  usage,  or  established  custom, 
which  has  been  immemorially  received  and 

recofmiaed  by  judicial  tribunals. Bceleti- 

astical  or  canon  law,  a  rule  of  action  pre* 
scribed  for  the  government  of  a  church. 
Martial  law,  the  rules  o*dained   for  tbe 

Evernment  of  an  army  or  military  force*— 
mne  law*,  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 

of  nations. Phyical  fates,  the  invariable 

tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of 
matter  to  a  particular  form  with  definite 
properties,  and  the  determination  of  a  body 
to  certain  motions,  changes,  and  relations, 
which  uniformly  take  place  in  the  same 
circumstances. The  Mosaic  law,  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,  or  the  code  of  laws 
B -escribed  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the 
Id  Testament,  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  by  them,  as  distinct  from 
the  moral  precepts,  is  called  the  ceremonial 
law. 

LAWN,  a  superior  kind  of  linen  doth, 
very  similar  to  open  worked  cambric.  It 
was  formerly  made  only  in  France  and 
Flanders ;  but  at  present  the  lawn  manu- 
facture is  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Scotland  aud  Ireland,  where  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  our  foreign  competitors. 
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LAY,  an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  law  for 
what  belong*  to  the  people,  in  distinction 

from  those  who  are  in  order*. Layman, 

one  who  follows  secular  employments.— 
Lay  Brother*,  and  Lay  Sitter*,  in  the  Rom- 
ish  church,  are  sach  a*  perform  the  secular 
and  servile  offices  in  a  monastery  or  con-' 
vent.—— Lay  Fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay 
lord,  as  distinguished  from  those  lands 
which  belong  to  the  church.—— Lay  Impro- 
priation, the  impropriating  or  employing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  the  uae  of  a 
layman. Lay  Corporation,  any  corpora- 
tion or  body  which  consists  of  laymen, 
created  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as  cha- 
ritable corporations,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free 
alms  of  the  founder. 

LAY'ER,  in  horticulture,  a  young  shoot 
or  twig  bent  down  and  covered  with  mould 
for  growth  or  propagation.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  lit- 
tle way.  and  laying  them  about  half  a  foot 
under  the  mould;  the  ground  being  first 
made  very  tight,  and  after  they  are  laid,  a 

little  water  being  given   them. Layer, 

among  fishermen,  a  channel  or  bed  in  a 
creek,  where  small  oysters  are  thrown  for 
breeding. 

LAY  FIGURE,  among  painters,  a  small 
statue  either  of  wax  or  wood,  whose  joints 
are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 
attitude  or  posture.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
adjusting  the  drapery  or  clothing. 

LAZARETTO,  a  public  building,  hospi- 
tal, or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  diseases. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a  mineral  of  a  slight  indigo 
blue  colour,  generally  granular  or  occurring 
in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  sixe  of  a 
hazel-nut.  It  is  found  in  narrow  veins, 
traversing  day-slate,  with  quarts,  in  Saltz- 

LEAD,  in  mineralogy.  Plumbum,  a  metal 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all.  in 
the  pure  metallic  state.  Lead  is  of  a  bluish 
gray  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when  fresh 
cut,  but  soon  tarnishes  from  exposure  to 
the  sir.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals ;  easily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  and  ductile  in  a  very  great  degree, 
though  mueh  less  so  than  gold.  It  may 
easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-gray  when  rubbed.  It  fuses 
at  013*  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metals  fusible,  but  requires  the 
least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except  tin, 
to  put  it  in  fusion.  It  acquires  this  fluid 
state  Jong  before  it  changes  its  colour; 
whereas  the  other  metals,  except  tin,  all 
become  red-hot  before  they  run  :  after  melt- 
ing, it  very  readily  calcines  into  a  gray 
powder,  which,  if  the  fire  be  increased  and 
the  matter  often  stirred,  becomes  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  fine  florid  red :  this  is 
the  stintim,  or  common  red  lead  of  the 
shops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehe- 
ment, it  runs  into  an  oleaginous  matter, 
which,  as  it  cools,  becomes  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  thin  lamina::  this  is  litharge. 


!  Though  these  several  substances  have  no> 
'(  thing  of  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
are*  produced  from,  yet  if  a  little  iron-filings 
be  added  to  them  over  the  fire,  or  only  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflam- 
mable matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become 
lead  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids 
act  upon  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  When 
combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
ixable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  bismuth.  Lead,  while  in  the 
earth,  enters  into  the  substance  of  crystal. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  crys- 
tal which  is  found  about  lead-mines,  the 
figure  of  which  it  renders  a  cube.  It  often 
does  this  without  altering  the  colour:  but 
when  it  tinges  likewise,  the  tint  it  gives  is 
yellow.— The  topes,  among  the  gems, 
owes  its  yellow  colour  to  this  metal ;  and, 
in  the  factitious  gems,  the  tint  it  gives  to 
the  composition  is  always  a  yellow  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  topaz. Various  prepa- 
rations of  lead  are  used  medicinally ;  but 
when  injudiciously  administered,  or  taken 
accidentally  into  the  body,  they  cause  vio- 
lent colics,  paralyses,  tremors,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs ;  and  as  tbey  generally 
come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  often  over- 
looked till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from 
lead  arises  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly 
kept  in  vessels,  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to 
correct  its  acidity ;  or  among  manufacturers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  Ac.  The  presence  of  lead  in  any 
suspected  liquor,  is  detected  by  the  hydro- 
sulpburet  of  potash,  which  forms  with  it  a 
dark  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evsporatiDg  a  portion  of  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  and  exposing  the  extract  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

LEAF  (folium),  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  a  very  essential  and  ornamental  part 
of  them;  for,  by  its  numerous  pores,  the 
leaf  absorbs  the  gases  which  are  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  or  exhales 
those  which  have  become  useless  for  that 
purpose.  The  variation  of  the  leafing  of 
trees,  their  peculiar  properties  and  appear- 
ances, their  exhilarating  effects  when  burst- 
ing forth  in  spring,  and  the  fall  of  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf"  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  furnish  the  mind  with  matter  for 
continual  reflection,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  furnishing  most  striking  emblems 
of  the  successive  periods  of  human  life.— 
Light  and  air,  which  so  essentially  influ- 
ence the  vegetable  kingdom,  act  chiefly  on 
the  leaves ;  and  they  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  animal  organs  of  respira- 
tion. The  leaf  changes  whatever  passes 
through' it  into  the  plant  from  without  i* 
sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  exhale 
oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air.  The  importance  of  leaves  to 
plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  plant 
can  grow,  or  form  blossoms,  <  r  fnnt*,  if 
deprived  of  leaves.     They  nlso  form  an  iui- 
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portant  characteristic  in  the  subdivision  of 
plants,  and  are  divided  into  ample  and 
compound;  the  latter  class  consisting  of 
thoae  in  which  several  leaves  are  supported 

on  one  footstalk. The  lobe  of  a  leaf  is 

the  segment  around  the  apex.— A  leajlei 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound  leaf. 

A  leaf-stalk  is   the   petiole   or  stalk 

which  supports  a  leaf. 

LEAGUE,  iu  geography,  a  measure  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A 
league  at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by 
us,  u  equal  to  three  English  miles,  or  3000 
geometrical  paces:  the  league  in  France 
contains  3500  paces  <  the  Dutch  or  German 
league,  four  geographical  mites.— — League, 
in  politics,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  dif- 
ferent states  or  parties.  It  may  be  effec- 
tive or  defensive,  or  both.  It  is  offensive, 
when  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  unite 
in  attacking  a  common  enemy;  defensive, 
when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  concert  in 
defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  YEAR.  I8ee  Bissbxtilb.] 

LEASE,  in  law,  a  demise  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, or  a  conveyance  of  them,  gene- 
rally in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  an- 
nual recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter 
terra  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 
The  party  letting  the  lands,  &c  is  called 
the  lessor,  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
let,  the  letoee.  Any  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  lease  not  being  complied  with,  the  pro* 

prietor  may  resume  possession. Lease 

and  Release,  as  used  in  our  law,  signifies  a 
certain  instrument  in  writing,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  right  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  to  another. 

LEA8H,  in  sporting,  the  number  three, 
as  a  leaoh  of  birds,  a  leas*  of  greyhounds, 
Ac  Also,  a  leather  thong  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 


LEATU'EO,  the  skin  of  animals,  pre- 
ed  by  the  fellmonger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
I  used  for  various  purposes  of  clothing 


and  furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair, 
fte. ;  the  second  expels  the  unctuous  parts, 
and  substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning 
principle  in  the  pores ;  and  the  latter  fur- 
nishes and  dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  used 
to  ferment  and  render  light  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  During  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven  was 
permitted  to  be  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  used  in 
merchant's  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account  is  kept ;  the  book  into 
which  a  summary  of  the  journal  is  carried. 
•—Ledger-lines,  in  music,  those  lines  added 
to  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
are  wanted  for  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LEE,  a  sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  the 
wind,  as  the  lee  skore.    Literally,  a  place 


defended  from  the  wind. Under  ike  lee 

of  a  ekip,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  wind  blows.— —Under  the  tee  of 
tke  lend,  near  the  shore  which  breaks  the 

force  of  the  wind. Lee-oide,  the  side  of  a 

vessel  farthest  from  the  point  whence  the 

wind  blows. Let  tide,  a  tide  running  in 

the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows.— 
Lee-lurek,  a  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship 
to  leeward  in  a  high  sea. Leeward,  per- 
taining to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows. 

LEECH  (the  Hirudo  of  naturalists),  a 
well  known  insect  that  Uvea  in  the  water, 
and  is  commonly  used  in  bleeding.  The 
two  principal  species  are  the  medicinal 
leech,  which  is  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  the  lancet  is  less  safe ;  and  the  horse- 
leech, which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  leech's  mouth 
is  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument  which 
makes  three  wounds,  through  which  it 
sucks  blood,  snd  is,  therefore,  very  useful 
in  topical  inflammations.  The  leech  has 
no  intestinal  canal,  but  retains  the  blood 
for  a  considerable  time,  appearing  to  thrive 
upon  it.  As  it  generally  happens  that 
leeches  have  to  be  applied  in  the  absence 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  following 
observations  may  be  of  service :  Previous  to 
their  application  the  skin  should  be  very 
carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and 
moistened  with  a  little  milk,  and  if  retained 
by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
pill-box,  they  will  generally  in  a  little  time 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their 
removal,  the  rejection  of  the  blood  they 
have  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salt  externally ;  of  which  a  few 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LEG' ACT,  in  law,  a  bequest  or  gift  by 
will  of  any  personal  effects;  the  person  be- 
queathing is  called  the  testator,  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There 
is  also  a  residuary  legatee,  or  one  to  whom, 
after  the  several  devises  or  bequests  made  by 
will,  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  and 
effects  are  given.  If  a  legacy  is  bequeathed, 
and  no  certain  time  of  payment  mentioned, 
and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  interest  for  his  legacy  from  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  debts;  but 
wben  the  legatee  is  of  full  age,  he  has  no 
interest  bnt  from  the  time  of  the  demand 
of  the  legacy ;  and  if  the  legacy  given  is 
payable  at  a  certain  day,  it  must  be  paid 
with  interest  from  that  day. 

LEG'ATE,  the  pope's  ambassador  to 
foreign  countries ;  either  a  cardinal  or  a 
bishop.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  some- 
times given  without  the  title.  It  was  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, unless  the  king  should  desire  it  upon 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a 
case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  pre- 
lates to  determine. 

LEGATION,  a  term  denoting  the  body 
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leg] 


of  official  persons  attached  to  an  embassy. 
Hence  secretary  of  legation. 

LEGATO  (Italian),  in  music,  a  word 
oaed  in  an  opposite  sense  to  staccato,  and 
implying  that  tbc  notes  of  a  movement  or 
passage  to  which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  close,  smooth,  and  gliding 


LE'GEND,  a  book  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churches,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read.  Tbe  word  was  after- 
wards used  to  denote  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  As  these  histories 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pious  fic- 
tions, the  name  of  a  legend  was  given  to 
the  incredulous  fables  which  make  preten- 
sions to  troth. Legend,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, signifies  the  motto  engraved  upon 
medals,  which  differs  from  tbe  inscription 
properly  so  called.  The  inscription  signi- 
fies words  placed  on  tbe  reverse  of  a  medal 
in  lien  of  figures ;  but  the  legend  is  the 
word  made  use  of  round  the  head  or  other 
figure. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  tricks  which,  from 
the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  are  made  to 
deceive  the  observer,  and  are  called  sUigkt 
of  hand. 

LE'GION.in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of 
different  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion 
consisted  of  MOO  foot  and  300  horse;  though 
after  the  reception  of  the  8abines,  it  was 
augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal it  was  raised  to  6000 ;  after  this  it  sunk 
to  4000  or  4500,  which  was  the  number  in  t  he 
time  of  Polybius.  The  number  of  legions 
kept  in  pay  together,  also  differed  according 
to  times  and  occasions.  Each  legion  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cen- 
turies. Tbe  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  Legatns  (lieutenant).  The  prin- 
cipal standard  of  a  legion  was  a  silver  eagle ; 
and  the  legions  were  named  from  their  com- 
manders (as  the  Clmudian  legion),  or  from 
the  place  where  they  were  stationed,  Ac. 
The  word  legion  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  and  has  since  been  commonly 
applied  to  a  body  of  troops  of  an  indefinite 
number,  and  usually  of  different  kinds ;  as 
the  Englisk-German  legion,  the  Britisk  le- 
gion in  Spain,  Ac. 

LEGION  OP  HONOUR,  an  order  insti- 
tuted  by  Napoleon,  while  consul  (May  19, 
1802),  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  different  grades  of  merit,  as  grand 
crosses,  crosses,  commanders,  officers,  and 
legionaries ;  all  of  whom  receive  pensions 
with  this  mark  of  distinction. 

LEGISLATURE,  tbe  supreme  power  of 
a  state.  [8ee  Corstitvtioh,  Commons, 
Pasliambnt,  Ac] 

LEGITIMACY,  a  word  which,  in  a  po- 


litical sense,  is  variously  defined,  according 
'*  * '  * "  ----»-  rhom  it  is  used. 
ly  received  accep- 
tation, it  denotes  the  lawfulness  of  the  go ■ 


to  the  bias  of  the  party  bv  whom  ii 

But  in  its  most  commonly  received  accep- 


vernment,tn  an  hereditary  monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  dignity  and  power  pass  by 
law  from  one  regent  to  another,  according 


to  the  right  of  primogeniture. Legiti- 
mate mtmnt  according  to  law ;  hence,  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock  are  called  legitimate, 
and  those  born  out  of  wedlock  are  styled 
illegitimate. 

LEGUMEN,  in  botany,  a  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel,  termed  a  pod,  as  the  reed-ves- 
sel of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  Ac-,  which  are 
called  leguminous  plants. 

LEM'MA,  in  mathematics,  a  preliminary 
proposition  which  serves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
proposition. 

LEM'MING,  in  soology,  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mm* ;  a  kind  of  rat, 
in  tbe  north  of  Europe,  which  sometimes 
migrates  from  north  to  south  in  immense 
numbers. 

LEM  MAN  EARTH,  a  kind  of  astrin- 
gent medicinal  earth  from  the  isle  of  Lera- 
nos,  in  the  ASgean  sea.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a  reddish  cUy,  and  is  sapo- 
naceous. 

LEM'ON,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Citrus,  originally  brought  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  grown 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
climates.  Tbc  shape  of  tbe  fruit  is  oblong, 
but  its  internal  structure  does  not  differ 
from  the  orange.  The  Juice  is  acid  and 
cooling,  and  furnishes  that  agreeable  be- 
verage called  lemonade. The  preparation 

called  salt  of  lemons,  Ac.  used  to  remove 
ink-stains  from  linen,  is  the  native  salt  of 
sorrel,  the  super-oxalate  of  potash.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solving with  facility  tbe  oxyde  of  iron  in 
tbe  ink,  on  tbe  combination  of  which  with 
the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  the  colour  de- 
pends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
used  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  cloth, 
on  which  it  has  no  effect. 

LE'MUH,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  (the 
Makis  of  Cuvier)  which  resembles  the 
monkey  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  but  are 
very  different  from  that  animal  in  its  tem- 
per and  habits. 

LK'MURES,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
speotres  or  ghosts,  believed  to  be  tbe  souls 
of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men  in  tbe 
night.  In  order  to  lay  them,  a  ceremony 
called  lemuria  was  observed  on  the  nights 
of  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY,  in  phar- 
macy,  a  preparation  composed  chietly  of 
senna  ana  some  aromatic*,  with  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds.    It  is  used  as  a  mild  laxative. 

LEN8,  in  optics,  a  piece  of  glass, or  other 
transparent  substance,  which  either  collects 
tbe  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a  certain 
distance.     [See  Ortici,  Cohcavx,  &c] 

LENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence in  the  Christian  church,  observed 
as  a  time  of  humiliation  before  Easter,  the 
great  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
It  begins  on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  continues 
forty  days. 

LENTICULAR,  a  surgical  instrument 
employed  for  removing  tbe  jagged  particles 
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of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 

LENTICULITB,  a  petrified  shell. 

LENTI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  freckly  crop* 
tion  on  the  akin. 

LENTIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genu* 
.Errata.  The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in 
a  pod,  are  round,  flat,  and  rather  convex  in 
the  middle.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
which  afford  a  nutritious  food,  and  also  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

LENTIS-CU8,  in  botany,  the  Ututick, 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Putacia,  the  wood  of 
which  is  resinous,  fragrant,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe. 

LENTO  R,  in  medicine,  the  viscid  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant 
fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 

LEN'ZINITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small  masses 
of  the  siae  of  a  nut.  There  are  two  kinds, 
the  opaline  and  argillaceous. 

LB  0,  the  Lie*,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  iodise,  the  fifth  in  order. 

LEONINE  VERSE,  a  kind  of  Latin 
verse,  consisting  of  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, of  which  the  final  and  middle  syl- 
lables rhyme.  Some  say  it  derived  its  name 
from  pope  Leo  I.  (a.b.  680) ;  others  from 
Leonius,  a  poet  of  the  12th  century. 

LEOP'ARD,  in  toology,  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  FeUe,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  elegantly 
spotted,  so  as  to  render  its  skin  an  orna- 
ment of  luxury.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Se- 
negal ;  its  habits  are  those  of  the  tiger,  but 
it  is  seldom  dangerous  to  man.  From  the 
extraordinary  flexibility  of  the  limbs  of  this 
animal,  he  is  enabled  to  ascend  trees,  in 
which  he  usually  takes  refuge  when  pur- 
sued. In  India  there  is  a  smaller  species 
tamrd  for  hunting. 

LEFIDOLITE;  a  mineral  of  a  lilac  or 
peach-blossom  colour,  found  both  massive 
and  in  small  concretions.  It  is  sometimes 
called  lilalite. 

LEPIDOPTERA,  in  entomology,  the 
third  order  of  insects  in  the  Linncsn  sys- 
tem, which  have  their  wings  imbricated 
with  fine  scales,  like  powder,  as  the  but- 
terfly, moth,  ftc. 

LEPROSY,  a  foul,  cutaneous  disease, 
appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scales, 
either  on  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of 
it.  The  leprosy  is  of  various  kinds ;  that 
which  the  lews  were  particularly  subject 
to  is  called  elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy : 
hence  the  Jewish  law  excluded  lepers  from 
communion  with  mankind,  banishing  them 
into  the  country  or  uninhabited  places, 
without  excepting  even  kings. 

LE*PU8,  the  Habb,  [which  see.] 

Lepue,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

LETHARGY,  a  heavy  and  constant 
sleep ;  a  disease  arising  from  cold,  phleg- 
matic humours  which  oppress  the  brain,  and 
cause  an  incessant  drowsiness.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  ia 
mostly  symptomatic 

LBTHR,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one 


of  the  riven  of  hell,  signifying  oblivion  or 
forgetfulness ;  its  waters  having,  according 
to  poetical  fiction,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
making  those  who  drank  of  them  entirely 
forget  every  thing  that  was  past. 

LETTER,  a  mat  a  or  character,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved ;  used  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of 
the  human  organs  of  speech.  As  sounds 
are  audible,  and  communicate  ideas  to 
others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  are  visible  re- 
presentatives of  sounds,  and  communicate 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 
A  Utter  is  also  the  medium  of  episto- 
lary correspondence. Letter  «/  credit, 

among  merchants,  is  a  letter  written  by  a 
merchant  or  banker  to  bis  correspondent 
abroad,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer 
as  far  as  a  certain  sum. Letter  */  attor- 
ney, in  law,  a  document  or  writing  wherebr 
a  person  constitutes  another  to  do  a  lawful 
act  in  his  stead,  as  to  receive  debts,  ftc— 
Letter  m/  licence,  an  instrument  or  writing 
granted  by  a  person's  creditors,  allowing 
aim  a  certain  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts;  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  business  without  legal  moles- 
tation.  Letter  of  mmrqne,  an  extraordi- 
nary commission  granted  to  commanders 
of  merchant-ships,  or  others  in  time  of  war, 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  The  ship 
so  commissioned  is  also  called  a  letter  if 

autre**. Letter  mietive,  a  letter  sent  out 

of  Chancery  in  a  process  of  law  against  a 

peer. Lettere-jtmtent,  are  writings  sealed 

with  the  great  seal  of  England ;  so  called, 
because  thev  are  open  with  the  seal  affixed 
to  tbem.  These  are  granted  to  authorise  a 
man  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  right. 

LEVEL,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument' 
to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  by 
means  of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  ascent  or  descent  between  several 
J  daces,  may  be  found.  The  instruments 
or  this  purpose  are  various;  as  the  air- 
level,  the  carpenter's  level,  the  mason's 
level,  the  gunner's  level,  mercurial  levels, 
surveying  and  spiral  levels,  &c. ;  but  their 
varieties  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  insert  a 

description  of  them   here. The  art  of 

levelling  is  particularly  spplied  to  the  lay- 
ing out  grounds  even,  regulating  descents, 
draining  morasses,  conducting  water,  ftc ; 
and,  in  fortification,  the  reducing  an  un- 
even surface  to  that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the 
works  may  be  of  a  corresponding  height 
and  figure. 

LEUCINE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
white  pulverulent  substance  obtained  from 
the  fibres  of  beef,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

LEU'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  white  stony 
substance  found  among  volcanic  produc- 
tions in  Italy,  in  crystals  or  irregular 
masses ;  formerly  called  crystals  of  white 
shorl,  or  granilite. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATTC,  in  medicine, 
an  epithet  for  a  dropsical  habit  of  body 
with  a  white  bloated  skin. 

LEUCOTHIOP,  an  Albino,  or  a  whits 
man  of  a  black  race. 

LEUTHRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  grayish 
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white  substance  that  appear*  to  be  i  re- 
composed  rock,  of  a  loose  texture,  gritty 
and  harsh  to  the  touch. 

LEVANT,  a  name  given  to  the  countries 
of  Turkey,  8yria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Ac, ;  which  are  washed  by  the  Me- 
diterranean and  its  contiguous  waters. 

LEVATORS,  in  snatomy,  an  appellation 
ghren  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to 
fift  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  respect- 
ively attached.  Thus  the  levator  angnli 
oris,  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  And  the  levator 
patp+brm  tuperiorU,  the  muscle  that  opens 
the  eye,  by  lifting  the  upper  eyelid. 

LEVANTINE,  an  epithet  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  Also,  a  particular 
kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LEVARI  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriff  for  levying  a  sum  of  money 
upon  lands  on  a  person  who  has  forfeited 
hit  recognizance. 

LEVEE,  in  court  phraseology,  a  cere- 
monial visi j  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  ftc.  who 
assemble  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen 
(or  king).  It  consists  of  gentlemen  only, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
termed  a  drawing-room,  where  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LEVEE-EN  MAS8E,  a  military  expres- 
sion for  the  patriotic  rising  of  a  whole 
people,  including  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  are  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
regular  service ;  and  is  the  most  formidable 
obstacle,  an  enemy  can  encounter.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  called  the  landtturm,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  landwthr,  or  militia.  In  1813 
the  governments  of  Northern  Germany 
called  it  forth  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

LEAVER,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
consisting  of  an  inflexible  right  line,  rod  or 
beam,  supported  on  a  fulcrum  or  top,  and 
used  for  the  raising  of  weights,  having  it- 
self such  a  weight  as  may  be  commodiously 
counterbalanced.  Its  arms  are  equal,  as  in 
the  balance;  or  unequal,  as  in  oteeiwards. 
Of  sll  machines  it  is  the  most  simple. 

LEVI'ATHAN.  a  word  which,  in  the  He- 
brew,  signifies  a  great  fish.  Some  suppose, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  the  book  of 
Job,  it  means  a  whale,  while  others  have 
presumed  it  is  a  crocodile.  In  Isaiah,  how- 
ever, it  is  called  the  crooked  serpent. 

LBVIGATION,  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion or  process  of  grinding  the  parts  of 
bodies  to  a  fine  paste,  by  rubbing  the  flat 
face  of  a  stone  called  a  muller  upon  another 
stone  called  the  table  or  slab. 

LB'VITBS,  a  term  applied  in  Scripture 
to  such  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  offices  and  ministries  of 
the  temple.  In  this  particular,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  who,  being 
descended  from  Aaron,  were  likewise  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levites  bore  some  re- 
semblance in  the  tabernacle,  and  temple 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  deacons  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  employed  in  bringing 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  they  sung  and  played  upon 


instruments  in  the  temple.  They  also  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, though  always  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  Their  subsistence  was  the  tithes 
of  corn,  fruit  and  cattle  throughout  Israel: 
but  the  priests  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of 
their  tithes,  by  way  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Lord. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
pnests,  Levites,  and  sacrifices.  These  duties, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  formed  what  is  term- 
ed the  Levitical  law. 

LEVITT,  in  physiology,  the  privation  or 
want  of  weight  in  a  body,  when  compared 
with  another  that  is  heavier ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  opposed  to  gravity. 

LEXICOLOGY,  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  proper  significa- 
tion and  just  application  of  words. 

LEX'ICON,  a  book  containing  an  alpha- 
betical srrangement  of  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  earn  word. 

LEY,  or  LEES,  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  levi- 
gating ashes  that  contain  an  alkali.— —Lees 
of  wine  are  the  refuse  or  sediment  of  wine 
standing  quiet. 

LEY'DEN  JAR,  in  electrieal  experiments, 
a  glass  jar,  having  the  outside  and  the  inside 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a  ball  of 
the  same  metal,  and  the  lower  part  in  a 
chain  that  communicates  with  the  inside. 
This  jar  admits  of  being  charged  so  as  to 
produce  the  electrical  shock  and  various 
other  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  elect  ncity. 

LHER'ZOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
brilliant  when  crystalixed,  and  translucent. 

LI'AS,  in  geology,  a  peculiar  formation 
or  species  of  limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horixontal  strata.  It  consists  of  thick,  ar- 
gillaceous deposits,  which  constitute  the 
base  on  which  the  oolitic  series  reposes. 
The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides  into  very 
thin  lamina,  and  is  frequently  much  im- 

rregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites, 
t  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
soda ;  in  consequence  of  which,  springs  of 
water  rising  through  it  contain  these  salts 
iu  solution,  as  Cheltenham.  Lias  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
organic  remains,  many  of  which  are  very 


LIBATION,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn 
sacrifices.  It  was  also  performed  alone,  as 
a  drink  offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the 
protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  sacrifices,  after 
the  libation  bad  been  tasted  by  the  priest, 
and  handed  to  the  by-standers,  it  was  poured 
upon  the  victim.  At  entertainments,  a  lit- 
tle wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to 
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show  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the 
blessing  they  enjoyed.  The  libations,  to 
the  dead  were  not  performed  till  the  ninth 
day  after  the  burning;  or  interment ;  and 
con tistcd  of  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  gene- 
rally concluded  the  funeral  solemnities. 

LI'BEL,  in  law,  the  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or 
picture,  containing  such  representations, 
although  only  communicated  to  a  single 
person,  is  considered  in  law  a  publication  of 
it ;  and  libellers  mar  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment by  a  prosecution,  or  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation  by  a  civil  action.  The 
civil  action  is  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libel  is  supposed  to  occasion  to 
the  individual ;  the  public  prosecution  upon 
its  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it 
is  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation,  and 
not  the  faint  y,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished 
criminally;  though,  without  doubt,  the 
truth  of  a  libel  will  in  many  cases  entitle 
the  defendant  to  the  merciful  consideration 
of  the  court,  when  it  decides  upon  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  to  be  awarded.  But  in 
a  eicil  action,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false 
as  well  as  scandalous.  In  a  civil  action,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  damages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  settled  by  the  jury:  but,  upon  an 
indictment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acquit 
the  defendant,  or  to  find  biro  guilty,  after 

which  the  court  passes  judgment. Libel, 

in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  formal  written 


statement  of  the  complainant's  ground  of 
inpUint  against  the  defendant. 
LIBELLU'LA,  or  Dragon-fly,  in  entomo- 


logy, a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Senrop' 
tera,  of  which  there-are  sixty  species.  The 
whole  tribe  of  the  libellula  are  remarkable 
for  being  very  ravenous:  they  are  usually 
found  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,  and 
may  in  the  middle  of  the  day  be  observed 
flying  with  great  rapidity  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  insects.  These  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful creatures  were  once,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  inhabitants  of  the  water:  in 
that  state,  as  larva',  they  are  six-footed  and 
very  active.  The  Libellula  taria,  or  great 
variegated  libellula,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance towards  the  decline  of  summer,  is 
an  insect  of  singular  beauty.  The  female 
drops  her  eggs  in  the  water,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  specific  gravity  fall  to  the 
bottom;  after  a  certain  period  they  are 
hatched  into  larva*.  In  the  larva  and  pupa 
state  they  remain  full  two  years,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  sin  they  prepare 
for  their  ultimate  change,  and  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a 
sudden  effort,  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
libellula  emerges.  This  process  is  always 
performed  in  a  morning  and  during  a  bright 
sun  shine.  In  this  and  the  other  species  of 
the  libellula  tribe,  the  structure  of  the  eye 
is  deserving  of  notice.  According  to  Lewcn- 
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hoek  there  are  more  than  12,000  lenses  in 
each  rye  of  this  animal. 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  such  as  depend  more 
on  the  exertion  of  the  mind  than  on  man- 
ual labour,  and  regard  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  amusement,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsistence. 

LIBER,  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 

Slant,  or  third  integument,  which  is  mem- 
ranaceous,  juicy,  and  flexible.  From  this 
is  gradually  formed  the  wood 

LIBER  TUS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a  per- 
son who  from  being  a  slave  had  obtained 
his  freedom.  The  liberti  were  such  as  had 
been  actually  made  free  themselves ;  the 
libertini  were  the  children  of  such  persona. 

LIB'ERTY,  in  general,  denotes  a  state  of 
freedom,  as  distinguished  from  slavery. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  is  the  power  of  living 
as  a  man  pleases,  or  without  oeing  control- 
led by  another:  in  a  legal  sense,  liberty 
signifies  some  privilege  that  is  held  by 
charter  or  prescription.  Liberty  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  :— 1.  Saturat  liberty  is  a  state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
from  positive  laws  and  the  institutions  of 
social  life.  2.  Civil  liberty  is  the  security 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  laws.  3.  Political  liberty  is 
civil  liberty  in  a  more  extensive  sense  :  it 
properly  designates  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
or  state  from  all  unjust  abridgment  of  its 
rights  and  independence  by  another  nation. 
A.  Religion*  liberty,  or  liberty  of  contrienee, 
is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and  enjoying 
opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  being 
allowed  to  worship  the  supreme  Being  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unfet- 
tered by  external  control. Liberty  of  tk» 

prcts,  the  free  power  of  publishing  what 
one  pleases;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment for  publishing  what  is  mischievous  to 
the  pubbc  morals,  or  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals.  That  this  glorious  privilege  should 
be  so  monstrously  abused  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, every  right-minded  individual  in  the 
country  must  seriously  deplore.  How  true, 
alas !  is  the  trite  remark,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  though  intended  as  a  boon  to 

society,  often  becomes  a  curse  ! The  cap 

if  liberty  (blue,  with  a  white  border)  is 
used  in  England  as  a  symbol  of  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear ; 
though  she  has  more  commonly  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  In  France,  a  red  cap  was  the 
badge  of  the  Jacobin  club. 

LI  BRA,  in  astronomy,  the  Balance,  the 
sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  enters  it,  the  days  and  nights 

are  equal. Ltbra,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 

pound  weight;  also  a  coin,  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  denarii. 

LI'BRARY,  a  word  used  either  to  denote 
a  collection  of  books,  or  the  apartment  or 
edifice  for  holding  them.  The  first  public  li- 
brary of  which  we  have  any  certain  account 
in  history,  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Hip- 
parchus,  626  a.c.  The  second  of  anv  note 
was  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  284,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Roman  army  47  a.c,  400,000  valuable  books 
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being  destroyed  in  that  conflagration.  A 
second  library,  formed  from  the  remain*  of 
the  first  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  suc- 
cessors, and  reputed  to  bare  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of  tbe  caliph 
Omar,  a.d.  642.  How  many  treasures  of 
ancient  lore  were  thus  irremediably  lost, 
must  ever  remain  unknown ;  but  it  it  more 
than  probable,  when  we  consider  tbe  labour 
of  transcribing,  that  a  vrry  trifling  portion 
of  the  literature  of  different  aces  has  beeu 
preserved  to  us.  The  most  valuable  libra- 
ries in  Europe,  at  present  existing,  are 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts as  follows  :— The  Royal  Library, 
Pans,  700,000  vols,  and  80,000  MSS.  The 
Bodleian  Librarv,  Oxford,  420,000  vols,  and 
30.000  MSS.  The  Royal  Central,  Munch, 
500,000  vols,  and  16,000  MSS.  The  Vatican, 
Rome,  100.000  vols,  and  40,000  MS8.  Uni- 
versity, GOttingen,  300,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  British  Museum.  308.000  vols,  and 
22.000  MSS.  Vienna,  350,000  vols,  and 
16,000  M8S.  St.  Petersburg,  400,000  vols, 
and  16,000  MSS.  Naples,  300,000  vola.  and 
6,000  MSS.  Dresden,  300,000  vols,  and 
2,700  MSS.  Copenhagen,  400,000  vols,  and 
20,000  MSS.  Berlin,  250,000  vols,  and  6,000 
MSS.  The  foregoing  being  given  in  round 
numbers,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively  correct ;  but  it  serves  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  col- 
lections as  well  as  their  relative  magnitudes. 

LI  BRATION,  in  astronomy,  an  apparent 
irregularity  of  tbe  moon's  motion,  whereby 
she  seems  to  librate  about  her  axis,  some- 
times from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  now 
and  then  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  so  that 
the  parts  in  the  western  limb  or  margin  of 
the  moon  sometimes  recede  from  tbe  centre 
of  the  disk,  and  sometimes  move  towards  it, 
by  which  means  they  become  alternately 
visible  and  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. Lioration  of  the  earth,  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the 
earth's  axis,  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  round 

tbe  son. Libratton,  in  mechanics,  a  term 

signifying  a  balance,  but  more  particularly 
tbe  oscillating  movement  of  a  pendulum. 

LI'CENSE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a  person  to  do  some  lawful  act.  A  license 
is  a  personal  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  transferred  to  another.  If  the  person 
licensed  abuse  the  power  given  him,  ne  be- 
comes a  trespasser.  A  license  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written ;  when  written,  the  paper 
eontainingthe  authority  is  called  a  licenee. 

LICENTIATE,  in  law,  one  who  has  full 
license  to  practise  any  art  or  faculty ;  gene- 
rally, a  physician  who  has  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, granted  by  tbe  college  of  phyiiciaus. 

LICHEN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
erpptogamua  class  of  plants,  in  the  order 
algm,  which  have  the  most  perfect  fructi- 
fication  of  all  tbe  mosses :  the  flowers  are 
monopetalous,  standing  on  a  pedicle,  and 
divided  into  segments  at  the  limb,  some- 
what like  stars,  buttons,  mushrooms,  &c. 
In  this  family  of  planta  there  are  about 
1200  known  species ;  and  they  are  common 
every  where,  adhering  to  rocks,  the  trunks 


of  trees,  and  barren  soil.  They  are  gene- 
rally perennial,  and  grow  by  receiving  mois- 
ture through  all  parts  of  their  surface. 
Among  them  is  the  lichen  Icelandic**,  a 

Elant  whose  medicinal  properties  have  been 
ighly  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  consumptive 
disorders.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  as- 
tringent. Dr.  Crichton  observes,  that 
daring  seven  months'  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  effects,  and  that,  though  cures  were 
sometimes  effected,  it  by  no  means  anwered 
the  high  expectations  he  bad  formed  of  it. 
That  it  strengthens  the  digestive  powers, 
and  proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction :  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milki  of  this  a  tea-cap  full  is  di- 
rected to  be  drank  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

LICHBNOGRAPHT,  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the  lichens. 

L1CTOR8,  in  Roman  antiquity,  officers 
or  beadles  who  carried  the  fasces  before  the 
chief  magistrates  whenever  they  appeared 
in  public.  It  was  also  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  be  tbe  public  executioners  in  beheading, 
scourging,  Ac.  A  dictator  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors;  a  consul  by  twelve;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  six;  a  praetor,  six ;  and 
each  vestal  virgin  had  one. 

LIEGE,  in  law,  a  term  used  either  as 
Urge  lord,  signifying  one  that  acknowledges 
no  superior,  or  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee ;  or 
as  liege  mmn,  he  who  owes  homage  and  al- 
legiance to  the  liege  lord.  By  the  term 
liege  people  is  meant  the  subjects  of  a 
monarch,  because  they  owe  him  their  al- 
legiance. 

LIEN,  in  law,  the  right  which  one  per- 
son, in  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
property  belonging  to  another,  when  placed 
in  his  possession,  until  some  demand,  which 
tbe  former  has,  is  satisfied.  Liens  are  of 
two  kinds  s  particular  lime,  that  is,  where 
the  person  in  possession  of  goods  may  de- 
tain them  until  a  claim  which  accrues  to 
him  from  those  identical  goods  is  satisfied ; 
and  general  liens,  that  is,  where  the  person 
in  possession  may  detain  the  goods,  not 
only  for  his  claim  accruing  from  them,  but 
also  for  the  general  balance  of  his  account 
with  the  owners.  Some  liens  also  are  cre- 
ated by  express  agreement,  and  some  by 
usage. 

L 1  ENTER Y,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  diar- 
rhoea, wherein  the  food  passes  immediately 
through  the  intestines  with  little  or  no 
alteration. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  ofllcer  who  supplies 
the  place,  and  discharges  the  office  of  a  supe- 
rior in  his  absence.  Of  t  heae,  some  are  civil, 
as  the  lord-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties;  and  others 
are  military,  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  artillery,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  lieutenants 
of  horse,  foot,  or  of  ships  of  war. The 

Lord-lieutenant  o/  Ireland  is  properly  a 
......       .   .        ^ 


viceroy,  and  has  all  tbe  state  and  grandeur 
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of  a  king  of  England,  except  being  •erred 
upon  the  knee.  He  has  the,  power  of  be- 
stowing certain  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment, of  creating  knights,  and  of  pardoning 
all  crimes  except  high  treason.  He  used 
also  to  call  ana  prorogue  the  parliament, 
but  no  bill  could  be  passed  without  the 
royal  assent. Lord-lieutenants  of  conn- 
tit;  are  officers  who,  upon  any  invasion  or 
rebellion,  have  power  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  to  give  commissions  to  colonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into 
regiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Under 
the  lord -lieutenants  are  deputn-lieuteuantt, 
who  have  similar  power ;  these  are  chosen 
by  the  lord-lieutenants,  out  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  presented  to 

the  king  for  his  approbation. Lieut ennui - 

general  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  ge- 
neral.  Lieutenant -colonel  is   the  officer 

between  the  colonel  and  major. A  Kea- 

tenant,  simply,  is  the  officer  next  below  a 
captain.  In  the  navy,  there  are  Jtnt  and 
$eeoud  lieutenants,  with  different  pay. 

LIFE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that  state  of 
animals  and  plants,  or  of  any  organised 
beings,  in  which  their  natural  functions  and 
motions  are  performed,  or  in  which  the  or- 
gans are  capable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions. The  life  of  an  animal  body  may  also 
be  apoken  of  in  a  chemical  and  a  physiolo- 
gical sense.  1.  lt»  ekemical  life,  which  con- 
sists in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  by 
which  the  vital  principle,  diffused  through 
the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  from  putrefaction.  2.  It$  pkv- 
tiologieal  l\fe  consists  in  the  action  of  inor- 
ganic parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that,  these  actions 
ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  physiologi- 
cally dead.  In  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review"  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Caspar,  of 
Berliu,  after  having  examined  the  cur- 
rent opinions  on  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  ascertaining  such  a  result,  con- 
eludes  by  embodying  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  researches  as  follows:— 1.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  actual  stationary 
population  of  any  place,  expresses,  or  is  re- 
lative to,  the  medium  duration  of  life  in  that 
population.  ( For  example,  suppose  this  pro- 
portion to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  average  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  will  be  found  to  be 
twenty-eight  years.)  2.  The  female  sex 
enjoys  at  every  period  of  life,  except  at  pu- 
berty (at  which  epoch  the  mortality  is 
rather  greater  among  young  females),  a 
greater  longevity  than  the  mala  sex.  3. 
Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a 
considerable  loss  of  life;  but  this  loss  dis- 


appears, or  is  lost,  in  the  general  mass. 
4.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods  of  life 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
longevity  of  either  sex.  4.  The  medium 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Russia  about  twenty-one  years ;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  in  Switzerland,  thirty  four; 
in  Prance,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
thirty -eight  years.  6.  The  medium  duration 
f  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased  very 


greatly  in  most  cities  of  Europe.  7.  In  re- 
ference to  the  influence  of  professions  or  oc- 
cupations in  life,  it  seems  that  ecclesiastics 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest,  and  medical 
men  the  shortest  livers ;  military  men  are 
nearly  between  the  two  extremes ;  but  yet 
proportionally,  they,  more  frequently  than 
others,  reach  very  advanced  years.  8.  The 
mortality  is  generally  greater  in  manufac- 
turing than  in  agricultural  districts.  9.  Mar- 
riage is  decidedly  favourable  to  longevity. 

10.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  always 
greater  than  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

11.  The  mortality  in  a  population  appears 
to  be  always  proportionate  to  its  fecundity: 
as  the  number  of  births  increases,  so  docs 
the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  time. 

LIFE-BOAT,  a  vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  withstand  the  fury  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  whereby  many  Uvea  are  an- 
nually saved  from  wrecks  and  vessels  in 

distress. By  an  article  in  the  "  Railway 

Magazine."  we  are  informed  that  a  new 
safety  boat  has  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Francis, 
of  New  York.  It  is  described  as  being  28 
feet  long  and  6<*  wide,  the  planks  overlap- 
ping, and  fastened  with  copper  nails.  The 
side  planking  is  double,  within  which  are 
fourteen  tubes  13  feet  long,  extending  from 
the  keel  to  the  deck,  and  holding  fifty- two 
feet  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  buoy  up 
I  about  40U0  pounds  weight,  when  the  boat 
is  filled  with  water.  To  the  sides  of  the 
boat  are  attached  twenty  life-ropes,  which 
could  sustain  100  persons  if  necessary.—— 
Life-Skip*.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  Dublin  Steam-boat  Company,  has 
improved  upon  the  Chinese  plan  of  dividing 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  into  sections,  each  of 
which  should  be  completely  water-tight. 
He  divides  the  vessel  into  five  compart* 
ments  by  means  of  four  bulk-beads  of  iron. 
The  central  section  of  this  division  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine  boiler  and  coal  bank- 
ers, thus  detaching  tbem  entirely  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  vessel;  while  the  others 
are  so  arranged,  that  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that,  unless  the  water  break  into  the  vessel 
in  all  its  sections  at  the  same  time  (which 
may  be  considered  impossible),  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  submersion ;  and  experience 
has  proved  that  a  small  addition  of  buoy- 
ancy would  prevent  a  vessel  from  sinking, 
after  it  bad  been  so  immersed  that  the  deck 
was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Nor 
is  the  protection  which  these  iron  bulk- 
heads afford  against  fire  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. The  circumstance  of  any  part  of 
a  vessel  taking  fire  is  followed  by  the  same 
evil  as  that  of  the  irruption  of  water  or  col- 
lision ;  namely,  its  irresistible  transmission, 
at  once,  through  all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  but 
these  iron  bulk-heads,  being  air-tight,  moat 
stop  the  spread  of  flame  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of  air, 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  where  the 
materials  are  combustible. 

LI  FE- ESTATES,  in  law,  freeehold  estates 
not  of  inheritance. 
|      LIFE-UUARD8,  in  military  affairs,  the 
i  body-guard  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
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LIG'AMEXTS,  in  anatomy,  elastic  sub- 
stances in  an  animal  body,  •oiler  tban  car- 
tilages and  harder  tban  membrane*,  which 
aerre  to  strengthen  the  juncture,  particu- 
larly of  the  bones.  They  are  divided  gene- 
rally into  capsular  ligaments,  which  sur- 
round the  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting 
ligaments. 

LIGATURE,  in  surgery,  a  chord,  band, 
or  string,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 
white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries. 

veins  or  other  part*. In  inu*ic,  a  hand 

or  line  connecting  notes. Ligaturet,  in 

mathematics,  compendious  notes,  or  cha- 
racters by  which  are  represented  the  sums, 
difference*,  or  rectangles  of  different  quan- 
tities. 

LIGHT,  in  physics,  that  ethereal  agent 
or  matter,  of  the  presence  of  which  we  are 
informed  by  the  sensibility  of  the  visual 
organs.  Bv  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eve,  it  announces 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which 
surround  them,  and  enables  them  to  dis- 
tinguish these  bodies  into  transparent, 
opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the 
dark,  and  become  undistinguiahable.  Light 
is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It 
exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties 
of  matter.  It  is  consequently  an  object  of 
research,  both  in  optics  and  in  chemistry ; 
the  first  inquires  into  its  form  and  laws ; 
the  second,  its  essence.  Light,  according 
to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  sub- 
sequent discovery  or  theory  seems  to  have 
discredited,  is  composed  of  inconceivably 
small  particles  of  matter,  of  different  mag- 
nitude*; which  are  emitted  or  reflected 
from  every  point  in  the  surface  of  a  lumi- 
nous body,  in  right  lines,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  unparalleled  velocity;  and 
whose  power  or  intensity  decreases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase.  That 
light  is  a  material  substance,  appears  from 
its  being  propagated  in  time,  and  from  its 
acting  upon  and  producing  great  alterations 
in  other  oodles ;  out  that  its  particles  are 
inconceivably  small  appears  from  this,  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flame  is  found  to 
have  scarce  any  sensible  gravity  or  weight : 
also,  because  these  particles  pervade  the 
pores  of  all  transparent  bodies,  however 
hard  or  heavy:  yet,  small  as  they  are,  the 
rays  of  light  consist  of  different  sorts  of 
these  particles.  That  the  particles  of  light 
have  not  only  magnitude,  out  also  in  diffe- 
rent degrees,  is  one  great  discovery  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  This  is  absolutely 
proved  by  the  different  refrangibility  they 
are  found  to  display  in  passing  through  a 
prismatic  figure  of  glass  or  water ;  for  the 
power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issuing  par- 
ticle, and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  sur- 
face; and,  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  par- 
ticles of  light,  if  tbey  wese  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  because  they  have  all  an  equal 
velocity.  But  since  this  effect  is  different 
among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 


and  drawn  aside  to  a  greater  distance  than 
others,  it  follows,  tbey  must  be  less  in 
magnitude,  to  become  more  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  attracting  surface ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  electric  effluvia  will  act 
upon  and  agitate  very  small  and  ligbt 
bodies  much  sooner,  and  more  easily,  than 
they  can  move  those  which  are  larger. 
The  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  a  . 
cannon-ball  by  one  million  Ave  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  times.  It  is  calculated 
to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight 
minutes  and  thirteen  seconds.— —Light,  in 
chemittry.  Light  is  considered  by  modern 
chemists,  as  a  simple  elementary  body; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a 
theory  on  this  subject,  in  which  consider- 
able difficulties  are  not  involved.  Light 
manifests  itself  to  the  mind  through  the 
mediums  of  two  senses.  To  the  organs  of 
vision  it  nresent*  forms  and  colours ;  and  to 
those  of  touch,  the  phenomenon  of  heat. 
It  is  observable,  that  experience  so  uni- 
formly teaches  us  to  unite  the  ideas  of  light 
and  heat,  that  none  but  the  philosopher, 
and  he  scarcely  with  intelligibility,  would 
talk  of  Jtrt  that  is  not  lumtnoue,  or  light 
that  is  not  worst.*  the  first  step,  therefore, 
toward*  an  analytical  examination  of  this 
matter,  is  to  separate  in  our  minds,  the 
warmth  and  the  light  of  our  hearths.  To 
assist  this  attempt,  we  must  remember  that 
fire  certainly  can  exist,  without  the  com- 
pany of  light,  since  both  coals  and  iron  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  perfect 

blackness,  combined  with  violent  heat. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar  light 
is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical 
changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  it  is  it*  power  of  darkening  the 
white  chloride  of  silver,  au  effect  which 
takes  place  slowly  in  the  diffused  light  of 
day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam. In 

order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  an 
explanation  of  the  following  terms  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  arc  given  : — A  ray  of 
light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  ligbt 
as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body.  A  me- 
dium is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for 
the  rays  of  light.  A  beam  of  light  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  A  pencil  of  rage  is  a  body 
of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converging 
ravs  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common  point. 
Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  point,  and  continually  separate  as  they 
proceed.  The  rays  of  light  arc  parallel, 
where  the  lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 
The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed.  The  foe**  is  the 
point  to  which  ,the  converging  rays  are  di 

rected. l&eett  of  light    on  vegetable: 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  most  of 
the  discoos  flower*  follow  the  sun  in  his 
course ;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  even- 
ing retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 
the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law. 
It  is  also  well-known  that  the  chanee  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
agency  of  light,  and  that  plants  which  grow 
in  window*  in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as 
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it  were,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  to- 
wards the  light.  The  term  etiolation  has 
been  given  to  this  phenomenon,  and  the 

Slants,  in  which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to 
e  etiolated  or  blanched.  In  short,  the  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more  co- 
lour they  acquire.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found, 
by  experiment,  that  red  rose-trees  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  light,  produce  roses 
almost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained  that 
this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  light  entering 
into  its  composition ;  that  pink,  orange,  and 
yellow  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of 
light  than  red  ones ;  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light.  But  vegetables  are  not 
only  indebted  to  the  light  tor  their  colour : 
taste  and  odour  are  likewise  derived  rrora 
the  same  source.  It  moreover  contributes 
greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  cause  why  in  tropical  climates, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  general  more 
odoriferous,  of  a  stronger  flavour,  and  abound 
more  with  aromatic  resins.  The  same  kind 
of  influence  extends  to  the  animal  creation. 
Mankind,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects, 
all  are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  light  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  tower  or  lofty  build- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  sea- 
men in  navigating  ships  at  night,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  intense  body  of  light,  radiated 
by  concave  reflectors  and  convex  lenses, 
sometimes  coloured  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  made  to  change  and  revolve  as  a  fur- 
ther means  of  distinction.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  shipwrecked  annually  is  about  660, 
or  one  and  a  half  per  day.  The  average  bur- 
den per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is  about 
110  tons:  and,  if  we  value  old  ana  new  to- 
gether at  half  the  price  of  building,  or  5/.  10s. 
per  ton,  we  have  600/.  for  the  value  of  each, 
and  330,0001.  for  that  of  the  whole ;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  300,000/.  by  deducting 
the  value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  mate- 
rials, saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  the  whole  loss  from  shipwrecks 
will  be  600,000/.  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment proceeds  on  an  old  estimate  from 
1793  to  1829 ;  but  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the 
number  of  ships  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in 
1K33,  waa  no  less  than  800.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  ship*  reck  is 
not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling.  If 
one-fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  additional  lighthouses,  the  sAving 
in  money  would  amount  to  a  million  in 
five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 

important  saving  in    human  life. The 

following  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
struction- of  Metallic  Lighthouses,  as  pro- 
posed by  Capt.  S.  Brown,  may  be  deemed, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  both  important 
and  interesting: — "It  has  been  proposed 
to  place  a  lighthouse  on  the  Wolf  [lock, 
near  Land's  End,  a  position  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  holds 


a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing ;  which  plan,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  would 
require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and 
cost  160,000/.  Mr.  Brown  undertakes  to 
erect  one  of  bronze,  90  feet  high,  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
stone  one  of  134  feet,  for  15,000/.,  and  to 
complete  it  in  four  months.    Mr.  Brown's 

Sroposcd  metallic  lighthouse  is  14  feet  in 
iameter  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  at  the 
thinnest  part.  The  lower  half,  called  the 
base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cone  or  parabaloid, 
wider  below  than  above,  and  about  10  feet 
high ;  the  lower  piece  is  sunk  3  feet  into 
the  rock,  and  is  14  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
under  margin ;  the  fourth  piece  is  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  These  four  pieces  fit  into 
each  other,  the  neck  of  the  lower  passing 
into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  both  being 
secured  by  flanges;  so  that  the  joints  are, 
in  some  degree,  stronger  than  the  entire 
part  of  the  shaft.  Above  these  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  three  pieces  of 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  fitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft  widens 
out  into  an  inverted  cone,  which  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important 
parts.  These  are,  first,  the  keeper's  bouse, 
which  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  high, 
with  a  gallery  round  it,  '  for  look-out  and 
walking  exercise.'  Next,  the  lantern,  0  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high  to  the  cupola  for  con- 
taining the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting- 
room,  is  made  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
of  sheet  copper,  9  inches  asunder,  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  rivets :  it  is  formed  into  compart- 
ments for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  lockers, 
with  a  recess  for  the  back  of  the  stove.  Im- 
mediately below  the  house,  in  the  swell  of 
(he  shaft,  are  the  sleeping-berths.  To  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  column,  we  shall 
add,  that  the  upper  section  of  the  base 
contains  two  tanks,  one  for  oil,  and  one 
for  fresh  water;  the  next  section,  above,  is 
for  coals  and  provisions :  and  the  one  above 
that,  a  general  store.  Access  is  obtained 
from  below  by  the  chain  ladder  reaching 
down  to  the  sea ;  and  by  ladders  in  the  in- 
side, by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  their 
aerial  abode.  The  w hole  work,  90  feet  high, 
would  cost  10.000/.  or  17,000/.,  if  entirely  of 
bronze;  11,300/.,  if  the  base  were  bronse 
and  t  he  upper  part  cast  iron ;  or  9,000/. 
if  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  and  it  would  be 
erected  in  four  months." 

LIGHTNING,  in  meteorology,  a  flash 
of  light  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  commonly  disappearing  in  the 
same  instant ;  sometimes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not. 
Lightning  is  proved,  by  the  experiments  of 
Franklin,  to  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid.  Thunder  is  the  explosion  of  clouds 
charged  with  that  fluid:  and  lightning  is 
to  thunder,  what  thejfaaa  is  to  the  report 
of  gunpowder.  A  very  remarkable  property 
of  lightning,  the  zigzag  kind  especially, 
when  near,  is  its  seeming  omnipresence. 
If,  wheu  a  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied 
with  this  species  of  lightning,  occurs,  two 
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persons  are  looking  different  ways,  both 
will  perceive  the  flash ;  not  only  that  indis- 
tinct illumination  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  occasioned  by  fire  of  any  kind,  but  the 
form  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  every  angle 
it  makes  in  its  course  will  be  as  distinctly 
seen  by  each,  as  if  they  had  looked  directly 
at  the  cloud  whence  it  proceeded :  and  if  a 
person  were  at  that  moment  looking  at  a 
book,  or  any  other  object,  that  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  also  would  distinctly  see  the 
form  of  the  lightning  between  his  eyes  and 
the  objects.  This  property  seems  peculiar 
to  lightning.  The  different  forms  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  are  all  equally  found  in 
eJeetrie  sparks ;  so  that  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  difference  of  form  may,  by 
analogy,  be  drawn.  Where  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  small,  and,  consequently,  in- 
capable of  striking  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  spark  appears  straight,  without 
any  curvature,  or  angular  appearance ;  but 
where  the  electricity  is  very  strong,  and,  of 
consequence,  capable  of  striking  an  object 
at  a  pretty  considerable  distance,  it  assumes 
a  crooked' or  zigzag  form. 

LIGNUM  VVIM,  or  GUAIACUM.  in 
botany,  a  large  tree,  rising  at  its  full  growth 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  measuring 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
baring  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  pon- 
derous, very  resinous,  of  a  blackish  yellow 
colour  and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  large  pieces  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  each,  and,  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for 
various  articles  of  turnery  ware,  and  for 
trucks  of  ship's  blocks.  The  wood,  gum, 
bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers  possess 
certain  medicinal  virtues. 

LIG'NITE,  in  geology,  one  of  the  most 
recent  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  Prom  the  lignite 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  ustoer  and  earth  of  Ce- 
togne  are  prepared. 

LIGU8TRUM,  in  botany.  Prhet.  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  9  Viandria,  order  1  Mono- 
oynia.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

LIG  ULATE,  or  L1G  ULATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  compound 
flowers,  the  florets  of  which  have  their  co- 
rollets  flat,  spreading  out  towards  the  end, 
with  the  base  only  tubular. 

LIG'UBITE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  ob- 


lique-rhombic prisms,  of  an  apple-green  co- 
'  many  speckled. 
L1LACKOU8,  in  botany  an  epithet  for 


lour  occasioni 


plants  that  belong  to  the  hly  tribe,  or  bear 

a  resemblance  to  them. 
LI'L  AC,  a  beautiful  plant  or  shrub,  of  the 
is  Syrinpa,  bearing  flowers  disposed  in 
e  pyramidal  racemes,  and  of  a  bluish  or 


light  purple  colour.    The  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  divided  into  four  segments 


can  agreeable  fragrance, 
i  species  of  argillaceous 


and  the  flowers  have  an 

LIL'ALITB,  a 
earth. 

LILT,  in  botany,  a  magnificent  genus  of 
punts,  with  a  bulbous  and  perennial  root, 
the  flower  of  which  is  six  petalled  and  cam- 


panulated.  There  are  many  kinds,  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  various  colours.  The  hly  is 
reckoned  by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  a  rose ;  and,  according  to  Dioscorides,  it 
was  a  royal  flower.    It  is  celebrated  by  the 

poets  for  its  short-lived  beauty. Lily  of 

the  valley,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Contallaria, 
with  a  monopetalous,  bell-  shaped  corolla. 

LIMB,  in  anatomy,  a  jointed  or  articu- 
lated part  of  an  animal  body ;  as  the  arm  or 

leg. In  astronomy,  the  utmost  edge  or 

border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

In  mathematics,  the  utmost  edge  or  border 
of  an  instrument.— In  botany,  the  border 
or  upper  spreading  part  of  a  monopetalous 


LIME,  (e«lx)  in  mineralogy,  a  very  useful 
earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
though  never  in  an  uncombined  state.  It 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
exists  as  limestone,  and  in  marble  and  chalk, 
which,  when  burnt,  become  lime.  It  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  and  a  metallic  base  called 
calcium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells, 
and  other  hard  parts  of  animals.  It  fixes 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  which  in 
losing  their  motion,  transfer  it  in  great  heat 
to  surrounding  bodies.  In  its  native  state 
it  is  called  carbonate  of  lime,  and  burnt  to 
disengage  the  carbonic  acid.  When  made 
into  a  paste  of  one  part  water  and  three  parts 
lime,  it  is  called  hydrate  of  lime,  and  being 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyde  of 
iron,  it  forms  plastic  cements  and  mortars. 
Its  combination  with  sulphuric  add  is 
known  by  the  name  of  oyptum,  or  sulphate 
0/  timer  combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  con- 
stitutes fluate  of  lime,  or  Derby  thire  epar. 
Lime  is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
Ac,  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather ;  by 
soap-boilers,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  faci- 
litating its  union  with  the  alkaline  salt; 
and  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 
Lime  water  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses; being  given  internally  in  spasms, 
diarrhoea,  convulsions  of  children,  Ac.,  and 
externally  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

LIME,  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the 
Juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch. 

LIM'IT,  in  mathematics,  a  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION,  in  law.  a  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought. 

LIM'PET,  the  Patella  of  Linnams,  a  tes- 
taceous animal,  commonly  found  adhering 
to  oysters.  The  shell  is  sub-conic,  and  its 
inhabitant  a  kind  of  slug. 

LINDEN  TREE,  in  botany,  the  Lime- 
tree,  of  the  genus  Tilia;  distinguished  for 
bearing  sweet  flowers  and  an  and  fruit. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  a  quantity  extended 
in  length,  without  breadth  or  thickness. 
Lines  are  either  curves  or  right  lines.—— 
In  fortification,  whatever  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  of  the  field,  as  a  trench,  or  a  row  of 

gabions,  Ac Linee  are  most  commonly 

made  to  shut  up  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
to  some  place,  and_  are  distinguished  into 
r,  of  com* 


linee  of  approach,  of  defence,  of  communica- 
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(ion,  &c £i m,  in  genealogy,  a  aeries  or 

succession  of  relations,  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor. Direct  line,  is  that  which  goes 
from  father  to  son;  being  the  order  of  as- 
cendants and  descendants.  The  Collateral 
line,  is  the  order  of  those  who  descend  from 
a  common  father  related  to  the  former,  bnt 
ont  of  the  line  of  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants: in  this  are  placed  ancles,  a  ants, 
cousins,  nephews,  Ac A  tkip  of  the  lime, 


naval  affairs,  any  ressel  of  war  large 
enough  to  be  drawn  np  in  the  hne  of  battle. 

In  military  affairs,  regular  troops,  in 

distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c, 
are  called  troops  of  the  lime.— —Meridian 
line,  in  geography,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any 
part  of  its  surface. 

LIN' EAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
like  a  line,  or  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out,  except  at  the  extremities. Linear 

nastier*,  in  mathematics,  such  aa  have  re- 
lation to  length  only;  such  is  a  number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  figure. 
If  the  plane  figure  be  a  square,  the  linear 
number  is  called  a  root. 

LIN'EATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed 
parallel  lines. 

LIN'EN,  cloth  made  of  flax,  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  made  of  hemp.  In 
common  linen  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  if  figures  are  woven  in, 
it  is  called  damask.  The  specie*  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  lin- 
en, are  table-cloths,  sheeting,  cambric,  lawn, 
shirting,  towels,  Ac.  The  chief  countries 
in  which  linens  are  manufactured  are  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  France, 
linens  are  frequently  embellished  with  paint- 
ing: and  in  England  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beautifully  print- 
ed in  the  manner  of  calicoes. In  the 

middle  ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed 
the  only  materials  for  dress ;  and  fine  linen 
was  held  in  very  high  estimation.  In  more 
ancient  times  linen  formed  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  Gadua  moltm 
of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  cod-fish  which  inhabits 
the  northern  seas.     The  ling  deposits  its 


spawn  in  June,  and  is  in  perfection  from 
February  to  May.  It  is  salted  in  great 
quantities,  both  for  exportation  and  home 
consumption. 

LINGUAXI8,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  muscle  which  is  said  to  pass  from  the  root 
of  the  m  hpoide;  to  the  top  of  the  tongue. 

LINIMENT,  in  medicine,  an  oily  sub- 
stance, of  a  middle  consistence,  between  an 
ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

LINNiKAN  SY8TEM,  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  kingdoms, 
subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  from  Charles  Linne 
(latinized  Linnasus),  the  celebrated  Swedish 


naturalist.  [See  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
LiNMiBUS,  in  the  "  Biographical  Treasury."] 

LINNET,  in  ornithology,  the  Frimoilla 
linota,  a  small  singing  bird  of  the  finch 
kind,  of  a  brown  colour. 

LIN8EEO,  the  seed  of  the  flax-plant, 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and 
when  purified  forms  excellent  lamp-oil,  and 
abundance  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for 
gas  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, its  qualities  being  mucilaginous,  lu- 
bricating, and  emollient. 

LIN  SKY  WOOL'SEY,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  together. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft,  woolly  substance,  fit  for  applying  to 
wounds,  either  simply,  or  covered  with  unc- 
tuous substances. 

LINTEL,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horizontally  over  door-post* 
and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM,  or  FLAX,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plant*,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  *  Prnta- 
aynia. The  limum  untatitimum,  or  com- 
mon flax,  is  the  species  of  limum  cultivated 
for  manufactures  and  medicine.  Its  stem* 
are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nished with  narrow  spear-shaped,  alternate 
grey-coloured  leaves,  and  divided  at  their  ton 
into  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  terminated 
by  small,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July,  and  succeeded  by 
large  round  capsules,  each  containing  one 
seed.     [See  Fiax.] 

LI'ON  fin),  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Felie,  strong,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious ;  sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasts 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
majesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  measure  about  eight  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  rump,  with  a  tail 
about  four  feet;  the  colour  being  a  pale 
brown,  or  tawny  yellow,  and  the  male  hav- 
ing a  bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  is 
without.  Their  muscular  strength  is  pro- 
digious, and  their  roarand  assault  terrible ; 
but,  when  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keep- 
ers to  play  with  them,  and  are  often  kind 
to  small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.  From 
time  immemorial,  praises  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  animal  for  grateful  affection, 
dauntless  courage  and  merciful  forbear- 
ance, but  modern  naturalists  have  not 
scrupled  to  deny  him  all  these  excellent 
qualities.  Mr.  Burcbell,  the  African  tra- 
veller, says,  "  when  men  first  adopted  the 
lion  aa  an  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem 
that  they  regarded  great  size  and  strength 
aa  indicating  it ;  but  they  were  greatly  .mis- 
taken in  the  character  they  have  given  to 
this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and  have 
overlooked  a  much  better  example  of  true 
courage,  and  other  virtue*  also,  in  the  bold 
and  faithful  dog."  The  lioness  brings  forth 
from  three  to  four  cubs  at  a  birth,  which 
she  suckles  for  a  year,  at  which  time  their 
colour  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  gray, 
with  a  number  of  brown  bands.  The  male 
attains  maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female 
in  six  years.    The  strength  of  the  lion  is 
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such,  that  a  tingle  stroke  with  his  paw  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  most  animals.  He 
generally  lurks  near  a  spring,  or  by  the  side 
nt  a  river,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  such  animals  as  resort  to  the 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here  he  lies  in 
wait,  crouched  in  some  thicket,  till  his  prey 
approaches,  and  then,  with  a  prodigious 
leap,  seises  it  at  the  first  bound.  At  night 
he  generally  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  his 
prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes  being, 
like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well  fitted  for 
seeing  in  a  dim  light.  His  roar  is  loud  and 
terrific,  especially  a  hen  heard  in  the  soli- 
tary wilds  he  inhajtts ;  and  when  enraged, 
his  cry  is  still  more  appalling  than  his  roar. 
When  irritated,  be  lashes  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  in  order  to  excite  himself  by  a  prickle 
or  spur  which  is  concealed  in  the  tuft  of 
long  black  hairs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  Bin- 
menbach  some  years  since  verified  the  ex- 
istence of  the  prickle ;  but  the  fact  was 
unnoticed  by  naturalists,  till  very  recently, 
when  it  was  further  corroborated  on  the 
death  of  two  lions  in  the  Menagerie  Royal 
at  Paris. 

LI'ONCEL,  in  heraldry,  a  small  lion,  the 
name  by  which  lions  are  said  to  be  blazoned 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 

LIFOGRAM,  a  writing  in  which  a  single 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIQUEFACTION,  in  chemistry,  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

LIQUEUR'  (French),  a  name  for  various 
palatable  spirituous  drinks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  infusion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a  name.  Some  are  simple 
liqueurs,  as  noyau,  anise-water,  ftc  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter, 
as  the  anisette,  euraeoa,  ftc  And  a  third 
kind  are  the  creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  rosogtio,  maraschino,  ftc 

LIQUID.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  vix.  those  which  are  elastic, 
and  the  non  -elastic,  or  those  which  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  bulk  when  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  are  airs  or  gases : 
the  second  liquids :  hence  we  may  define  a 
liquid  to  be  a  fluid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the 
parts  of  which  yield  to  the  smallest  pressure, 

and  move  on  each  other. In  grammar,  a 

letter  which  has  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute ;  as  I  and 
r,  in  bta,  bra.     M  and  n,  and  *,  are  also 

liquid* 

LI8T,  a  roll  or  catalogue,  as  the  monthly 

army  list,  the  nary  list,  ftc List;  in 

areharalogy,  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knights  held  their  jousts  and  tournaments. 
Hence,  to  enter  the  lute  is  to  engage  in 
contest. 

LITANY,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication 
to  God,  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  in  their  intercession,  saying,  we  beseech 
thee  to  hear  as,  good  Lord,  Ac.  Originally, 
the  litany  was  a  distinct  service  by  itself, 
and  used  some  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to 


be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  intercessional  prayers  in  the 
daily  service. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 

learning. In  antiquity,  those  who  were 

branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of  igno- 
miny, were  so  called. 

LITERATES,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
ordination  by  the  bishop  without  having 
taken  a  university  degree. 

LITERATURE,  in  a  general  sense,  com- 
prehends such  an  acquaintance  with  letters 
or  books  as  may  impart  to  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  ftc.  as  well  as  the 
sciences.  Literature  and  literary  are  in 
short  applied  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  general 
reader,  rather  than  to  works  of  mere  eru- 
dition and  abstract  science. In  literary 

history  the  word  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing. Hence  the  phrase  "literature  of  the 
middle  ages"  means  the  aggregate  of  works 
written  during  the  middle  ages ;  "  medical 
literature,"  whatever  of  note  that  has  been 
written  on  medicine,  ftc.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  literary  history  treats  of  learned 
writings,  their  contents,  fate,  translations, 
ftc.,  which  is  bibliography ;  and  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote,  ftc,  forming  a  main 
branch  of  universal  biography. 

LITH'ARGE,  in  chemistry,  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification. 

LITH'IA,  a  new  alkali,  found  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  metal 
called  lithium. 

LITH'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinary  calculi,  by  di- 
gesting them  in  caustic  lixivium. 

LITH'OCALLA.  a  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

LITH'OCARP,  fruit  petrified;  fossil 
fruit. 

LITH'OCHROMICS,  the  art  or  process 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 


wards  improved  upon  by  8enefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography. 

LITHODEN'DRON,  a  name  for  coral 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resembling  a 
branch. 

LITHOGEN'E8T,  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the 
globe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced them. 

LITHOGLYPHTTE,  a  fossil  that  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  being  engraved  or 
shaped  by  art. 

LITHOG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  there- 
from on  paper  by  means  of  ink  and  a  rolling- 
press:  an  art  invented  by  Mr.  Senefelder, 
of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  now  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  France,  England,  ftc 
The  process  is  as  follows : — The  writing,  or 
design,  is  drawn  on  stone  with  a  greasy 
composition  formed  of  tallow,  bees-wax, 
shell-lac,  and  common  soap,  which  will  not 
unite  with,  or  be  affected  by  waters  pre- 
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vernments  on  the  pledge  of  certain  Uses  to 
pay  the  interest.  This  is  called  a  public 
loan.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  tune 
of  war,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  during  several  of  our  late  wars,  has 
given  rise  to  the  national  debt.  Where 
there  is  a  well-founded  system  of  credit, 
statesmen  think  it  most  advantageous  to 
secure  only  the  regular  payment  of  the  sti- 
pulated interest,  but  to  leave  the  payment 
of  the  capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  called  the  funding  system, 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  fleshy  protube- 
rant part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  lobes 

of  the  ears,  Ac. In  botany,  a  division  in 

seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  Ac. Lobed, 

or  Lobate,  signifies  divided  to  the  middle 
into  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
convex  margins. 

LOBB'LIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  labiate  co- 
rolla, and  by  having  the  five  stamens  united 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  compo- 
sitm.  They  are  all  herbaceous  or  frutes- 
cent,  having  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 

LOBSTER,  in  ichthyology,  a  crusta- 
ceous  or  shelly  fish  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
constituting  an  article  of  food.  They  have 
large  claws  and  fangs,  and  four  pair  of 
legs.  They  are  said  to  change  their  shell 
annually;  and,  like  all  other  crustaceous 
animals,  they  only  increase  in  sixe  whilst 
in  a  soft  state.  At  the  sound  of  thunder,  or 
the  firing  of  cannon,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
often  lose  their  claws ;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  appears  to  be  well  authenticated: 
it  is  also  well  known  that  in  their  combats 
with  each  other,  the  vanquished  party  ge- 
nerally leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  his  ad- 
versary's grasp.  Lobsters  are  extremely 
prolific;  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
female  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  soon 
hatched. 

LCCAL,  pertaining  to  a  fixed  or  limited 

portion  of  space. Local  colours,  in  paint* 

ing,  such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for 
each  object  in  a  picture. Local  medi- 
cine*,  those  destined  to  act  upon  particular 

parts. Local  actions,    in   law,  such  as 

must  be  brought  in  a  particular  county, 

where  the  cause  arises Local  problem, 

in  mathematics,  that  which  admits  of  in- 
numerable solution*. Local   militia,  a 

temporary  armed  force,  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
certain  limits. 

LOCALE8,  in  medicine,  the  fourth  class 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  which  comprehends 
partial  morbid  affections,  and  includes 
eight  orders. 

LO'CHIA,  in  medicine,  evacuations 
which  follow  child-birth. 

LOCK,  in  mechanics,  a  piece  of  iron- 
work, requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in 
contriving  and  varying  the  springs,  bolts, 
and  different  parts  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Locks  are  of  various 
forms,  but  the  principle  on  which  they  all 
depend  is  the  application  of  a  lever  (the 


key)  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a 
communication  from  without ;  and  the  se- 
curity of  locks  depends  upon  the  impedi- 
ments (termed  wards)  which  may  be  inter- 
posed betwixt  this  lever  and  the  bolt. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  construction 
of  Bramah's,  Taylor's,  Chubb's,  and  other 
patent  locks,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
security  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventors.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sixes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  can  be  made.  The 
person  locking  the  door  selects  and  places 
the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  particular 
word,  known  only  to  himself,  and  no  other 
person,  even  in  possession  of  the  key,  can 
open  the  door  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  word.  Locks  are  known  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  because  sculptures  of 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Egypt, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  great  temple 
of  Karnac,  whence  Denon  infers  locks  were 
known  in  Egypt  about  four  thousand  years 
since.  A  lock  resembling  the  Egyptian  is 
used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  has  been 
seen  in  the  Faro  Islands ;  to  both  which 
places  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians.  Lock,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a 

canal,  which  confine  the  water,  where  the 
change  of  level  takes  place,  furnished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  which  separate  the 
higher  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal. 
When  a  boat  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into 
the  lock,  after  which  the  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water-level,  the  upper  gates 


are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  way.  The  reverse  of  this  pro- 
cess is  performed  when  the  boat  is  de- 
scending: the  canal.— The  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  made  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal,  is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION,  the  art  or  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last  of 
which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence  of 
the  first ;  and  most  kinds  of  mechanism 
which  are  intended  to  assist  locomotion, 
are  arrangements  for  obviating  the  effects 
of  gravity  and  friction.  For  moving  weights 
over  the  common  ground  with  its  ordinary 
asperities  and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  favourably  adapted  as  the  wheel  carriage ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tiou,  and  also  to  surmount  obstacles  or  ine- 
qualities on  a  road,  must  naturally  be  a  de- 
sideratum in  locomotion.  For  this  express 
object  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Ashdowne,  for  certain  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  by  which 
a  flat  chain  or  series  of  links  presented  a 
level  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  form- 
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ing  what  tii  not  inaptly  called  a  **  portable 
railway."  The  death  of  the  inventor  inter* 
fered  with  the  prosecution  of  this  ingenious 
plan,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  yet  likely  to  be 
rendered  not  only  practicable,  but  available 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  ordinary  roads. 
—While  on  this  subject  we  ought  to  add, 
that  great  mechanical  skill  has  been  em- 
ployed, by  several  ingenious  engineers,  in 
the  construction  of  locomotive  $team  engine* 
for  moving  on  common  roads ;  and,  though 
none  have  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  various  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, it  is  highly  probable  that  carriages 
of  this  description  will  eventually  be  made 
to  ply  on  our  turnpike  roads.  [See  Rail- 
ways, 8tbam-Eivoi!ib,  Ac.) 

LOCUI.AMENT,  in  botany,  the  cell  of 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  pericarp,  it  is  unilocular, 
bilocular,  Ac. 

LOCUM  TETJENS,  a  deputy  or  substi- 
tute ;  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another, 
or  executes  his  office. 

LOTUS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  of  a 
line  by  which  a  local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem is  solved.  Loci  are  expressed  by  alge- 
braic equations  of  different  orders,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  locus. 

LOCU8  IN  QUO,  in  law,  the  place  where 
anything  is  alleged  to  be  done  in  pleadings, 
Ac. Locks  parti  tut,  a  division  made  be- 
tween two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial 
where  the  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LOCUST,  in  entomology,  a  voracious 
insect  of  the  genus  Grylliu,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  common  grasshopper.  These 
insect*  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asia,  that  they  do  im- 
mense injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devour- 
ing everything  green;  and  when  they  mi- 
grate they  fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  famine 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  Even  when 
dead  they  are  still  productive  of  evil  conse- 

?iuences,  since  the  putrefaction  which  arises 
rom  their  inconceivable  number  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  those 
desolating  pestilences  which  almost  depo- 
pulate whole  districts  of  country.  Some- 
times, though  not  often,  they  appear  in  Eu- 
rope, and  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the 
year  5«M,  an  army  of  unusually  large  locusts 
ravaged  Italy,  and  being  at  last  cast  into 
the  sea  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a  pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  carried  off  nearly 
a  million  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more  than 
30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
a  (amine  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  locusts.  In  Barrow's  Travels  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of 
2000  square  miles.  The  water  of  a  very 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  dead  camuses  that  floated  on  the 
surface.  The  larvc  are  much  more  voracious 


than  the  perfect  insects ;  and  when  they 
are  on  a  march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  torn  the  direction  of  the 
troop,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind. 
It  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  that  these  in- 
sects are  the  locusts  so  accurately  described 
in  the  Dible.  Thus,  in  Joel  it  J,  Ac  "  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  burneth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them.  The  sound  of  their  wings  is 
as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle ;  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  stubble,  as  a 
st rone  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before 
their  faces  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men :  they  shall  climb  the 
wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  in  bis  ways,  and  they  shall  not 
break  their  ranks;  neither  shall  one  thrust 
another." — Much  controversy  has  arisen  on 
"  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  wilderness,  because  the 
commentators  have  interpreted  the  former 
as  the  fruit  of  the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust- 
tree.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propagate  this  misconception. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  insects 
being  the  food,  since  Haaselquist  mentions 
locusts  being  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  so  that 
probably  this  dish  was  used  in  the  time  of. 
St.  John.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  traveller, 
corroborates  this  account,  and  adds,  "  The 
wild  honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  of  Judea.  as  abundantly  as  in  the 
caves  of  Hindustan."  Nay,  if  we  only  refer 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xi,  v.  32,  we 
shall  find  that  locusts  constituted  a  common 
food  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  different 
kinds  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat  are 
there  specified. 

LOCUST-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genns  Robmia,  distinguished  no  leas  for 
its  valuable  wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  ita 
foliage  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  very 
thin  and  smooth.  The  wood  is  compact, 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and 
has  the  property  of  resisting  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  grows  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  south -went  era  states  of  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  its  useful  properties  na  well  as  for  orna- 
ment. 

LODE,  among  miners,  a  metallic  vein,  or 
any  regular  vein  or  course,  whether  me- 
tallic or  not. 

LODG  ED,  in  heraldry, a  term  for  aback, 
hart,  Ac.  when  lying  on  the  ground;  an- 
swering to  eouckont,  which  is  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
work  rained  with  earth,  gabions,  fascines, 
Ac.  to  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  a  place 
which  they  have  gained,  and  are  resoked, 
if  possible,  to  keep. 

LOO,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  board. 
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forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  which  U 
thrown  over  a  ship's  side,  and  surrendered 
to  the  free  action  of  the  water,  to  measure 
either  the  current,  or  the  ship's  rate  of 

"'  ig. Lap- line,  the  line  Csstened  to  the 

_  which  is  dirided  into  certain  spaces 
:y  feet  in  length,  by  knots  or  pieces  of 
knotted  twine,  nnreeved  between  the 
strands  of  the  line,  which  show,  by  means 
of  a  half-minute  glass,  how  many  of  these 
spaces  or  knots  are  run  out  in  half  a  min  ute ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  knots  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  half  a  mi- 
nute doe*  to  an  hour,  whatever  number  of 
knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a  minute,  the 
same  number  of  miles  she  runs  in  an  hour. 

Lof -board,  two  boards,  shutting  like  a 

book,  and  dirided  into  columns  containing 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of 
the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  &c,  on  which 
an  account  of  the  ship's  way  is  marked.— 
£09-600*,  the  book  in  which  the  contents  of 

the  log-board  are  transcribed. Log-rttl, 

a  reel  in  the  gallery  of  a  ship,  on  which  the 
log-line  is  wound. 

LOGARITHMIC,  or  LOGI8TIC,  an 
epithet  for  a  curve,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perties and  uses  in  explaining  and  con- 
structing logarithms,  because  its  ordinates 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

LOG  ARITUM8,  the  exponents  of  a 
series  of  powers  and  roots.  When  the 
logarithms  form  a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  corresponding 
natural  numbers  form  a  series  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  so  that  the  sum  of 
one  is  the  multiple  of  the  other.    Thus, 

Jr.  Pr.    0,  1,  2,  3,    4,   S,   6,  Ac 

Geo.  Pr.  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  33,04,  Ac. 
80  that  if  1  and  3  be  added  together,  4  cor- 
responds with  16,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
multiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  under  the 
1  and  3.  The  upper  line,  therefore,  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  lower,  and  logarithmic 
tables  furnish  the  intermediate  fractions 
corresponding  with  the  intermediate  num- 
bers in  the  lower  line,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. A  table  of  logarithms  made  accord- 
ing to  an  assumed  basis  or  fundamental 
ratio,  of  all  numbers,  to  a  certain  limit,  is 
called  a  logmritkmie  ty$ten\.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  1  is  the  lo- 
garithm of  10, 2of  100,3 of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
Ac.  The  use  of  logarithms  i  ^trigonometry 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scottish 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
in  trigonometry,  astronomy,  Ac,  but  to  all 
who  have  to  make  calculations  with  large 
numbers. 

LO'GIC,  a  science  that  includes  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
its  purpose  being  to  direct  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

LOGIST^B,  in  antiquity,  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates, ten  in  number,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  and  pass  the  accounts  of  magis- 
trates when  theywent  out  of  office. 

LOGOG'RAPHY,  a  method  of  printing, 


in  which  the  types  form  whole  words  in* 
stead  of  letters.  By  this  method  the  bu- 
siness would  seem  to  proceed  with  more 
expedition  and  less  liability  to  err.  It  has 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  plan 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  altogether, 
from  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lost  than 
gained  by  the  operation. 

LOG'OGRIPH,  a  kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  allusion  or  mutilation  of 
words,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a  rebus. 

LOGWOOD,  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  much  used  in  the  arte,  is  derived 
from  a  low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 

Ecat  plenty  at  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
onduras,  and  is  denominated  "  hematoxy- 
lon  campechianum."  Logwood  is  very  dense 
and  firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  the  water,  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields 
its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery  > 
menstrua,  but  alcohol  extracts  it  more  rea- 
dily than  water.  Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a 
yellow,  alkalies  deepen  its  colour,  and  give 
it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts 
of  the  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen :  1 
or  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  vertebne, 
between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone:  called  also 
the  reiiu. 

LOLLARDS,  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wicklifle.  The  name  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plied to  them  as  one  of  infamy,  the  Romish 
church  treating  them  as  the  vilest  heretics. 

LOMBARDS,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
first  followed  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  name  of  Lombard-ttrttt,  so  long 
noted  for  its  numerous  banking-houses. 

LOMENTA'CEjB,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  the  thirty-third natural  order  in  Linmeus's 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants,  many  of 
which  furnish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
carp of  which  is  always  a  pod  containing 
seeds  that  are  farinaceous,  or  mealy,  like 
those  of  the  bean ;  as  the  cassia,  the  wild 
senna,  logwood,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive 

plant,  Ac. Lomentnm,    or    Lament,    an 

elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.— 
Lomentoetont,  furnished  with  a  loment. 

LONGEVITY,  length  or  duration  of  life, 

Cerally  designating  great  length  of  life, 
d  Bacon  observes,  that  the  succession  of 
ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men,  seems  no 
way  to  shorten  the  length  of  human  life, 
since  the  age  of  man  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  has  stood  at  about  eighty 
years,  without  gradually  declining,  as  one 
might  have  expected ;  but  doubtless  there 
are  times  wherein  men  live  to  a  longer  or 
shorter  age,  in  every  country;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  those  generally  prove 
longest-lived  who  use  a  simple  diet,  and  take 
most  bodily  exercise;  and  shortest-lived 
who  indulge  in  luxury  and  ease ;  but  these 
things  have  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
whilst  the  succession  of  mankind  holds  on 
uninterrupted  in  its  course.     There  are. 
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LU'CID  INTERVAL,  in  medicine,  an 
interval  in  which  the  pbrenxy  of  mad  per- 
sons ceases,  and  leaves  them  in  possession 
of  their  senses. 

LUCIFER,  the  morning  star;  called, 
when  an  evening  star,  Hetperut.  Astro- 
nomy teaches  us,  however,  that  the  evening 
and  morning  star  arc  one  and  the  same, 
vis.  the  beautiful  and  bright  planet  Venus. 
The  name  of  Lucifer  is  also  given  to  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

LUCIPE'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  a  sect  that 
held  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  is  no  place  for  repentance  for 
such  as  fall. 

LU'CULLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  three 
kinds. 

LU'DI,  in  antiquity,  the  shows  or  public 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  display  of 
skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
[Bee  Gams.] 

LUFF,  or  Keep  year  Luff!  in  navigation, 
an  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee-side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  A  ship  is  said  to 
tpring  her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm 

by  sailing  nearer  the  wino. Luff  round! 

the  order  to  throw  the  ship's  head  up  in  the 

wind. Luff  tackle,  a  large  tackle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship, 
but  movable  at  pleasure. 

LUGGER,  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug  sails,  and  sometimes  has  top-sails 

adapted  to  them. Lug -tail,  a  square  sail 

bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to 
the  mast  at  one-third  of  its  length. 

LUKE,  or  Ooepel  of  8f.  Luke,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  distinguished 
for  fullness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  exten- 
sive information.  Some  think  it  was  pro- 
perly St.  Paul's  gospel,  and  when  that  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
called  8t.  Luke's.  Irenaeus  says,  that  St. 
Luke  digested  into  writing  what  8t.  Paul 
preached  to  the  gentiles ;  and  Gregory  Na- 
xianxen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with 
the  assistance  of  8t.  Paul. 

LUMACHEL'LA,  or  LUM'ACUEL,  in 
mineralogy,  a  calcareous  stone  composed 
of  shells  and  coral  conglutinated,  but  so 
far  retainiug  their  organisation  as  to  exhibit 
different  colours,  and  so  bard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

LUMBA'GO,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUMBAR  REGION,  in  anatomy,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  body  between  the 
false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch 
bone. 

LUM'BRICAL  MUSCLES,  in  anatomy, 
certain  muscles  of  the  Angers  and  toes,  so 
named  from  their  resembling  a  worm. 

LUMBRI'CUS,  a  species  of  worm,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  which  inhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines. 

LUMPPI8II,  in  ichthyology,  a  thick 
fish  of  the  genus  Cyclopteru$.    The  back  is 


sharp  and  elevated  ;  the  belly  flat,  and  of  a 
crimson  colour;  and  along  the  body  run 
Ave  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The 
lumpfish  swims  edgewise,  and  is  enabled  to 
adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
hich  it  applies  itself. 

LU'NACY,  a  species  of  insanity  or  mad- 
ness, supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC,  in  chemistry,  ni- 
trate of  silver  fused  in  a  low  heat. 

LUNATIC,  as  defined  by  the  law,  is  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  of  a  sound  mind, 
and  at  other  times  not  so;  in  which  last 
case,  he  is  said  to  be  nan  eompo$  svntu.  A 
lunatic,  while  in  this  state,  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  act,  except  an  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  there- 
fore, where  a  person  incites  a  lunatic  to 
commit  a  criminal  action,  he  is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  a  principal  offender,  and  is 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  com- 
mitted it  himself.  But  though  a  lunatic  is 
not  punishable,  vet  to  prevent  mischief,  he 
may  be  confined  in  prison  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  senses. 

LUNATION,  in  astronomy,  the  space  of 
time  between  one  new  moon  and  another. 

LUNE.  or  LU-NULE.  in  geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  moon, 
terminated  by  the  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  intersect  each  other  within. 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped 
countcrguard,  or  elevation  of  earth  made 
beyond  the  second  ditch ;  or  a  covered  place 
before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two  faces 

that  form  an  angle  inward. In  optics, 

lunette*  are  glassef  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  fPulmone$J,  in  anatomy,  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  via.  vesicular,  vascu- 
lar, bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The 
vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the  air- 
cells  :  the  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
network :  the  bronchial  Is  formed  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  having  the  air-cells  at  their  ex- 
tremities; and  the  spongy  substance  that 
connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma. To  the  touch  they  are  soft,  spongy, 
and  elastic;  and  in  their  specific  gravity 
they  are  the  lightest  of  all  the  organs. 

LU  N I  ST  ICE,  in  astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing, 
in  its  monthly  revolutions. 

LUNULAR,  or  LUNU LATE. in  botany. 
resembling  a  small  crescent;  shaped  like 
the  new  moon. 

LUPEKCA'LI A,  a  festival  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  observed 
on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  so 
called  from  Luperei,  the  priests  of  that  deity. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  Evander, 
who  being  driven  from  Arcadia,  and  re- 
ceived by  king  Faunus,  introduced  the 
worship  of  Pan  in  Italy :  but  the  ceremo- 
nies and  magnificence  of  this  feast  were 
increased  by  Romulus. 

LU'PINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  (lupinue),  mostly  annuals,  bear- 
ing   digitate   leaves,    and    papilionaceous 
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flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed  in  a 
terminal  raceme. 

LU'PULIN,  the  fine  yellow  powder  of 
boos.  It  has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odonr, 
and  when  insulated,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  little  grains,  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  Angers  and  render  them  rough. 

LU*PUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Wolf,  a  con* 
stellatktn  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LURCHER,  a  variety  of  the  Canto  /ami- 
liario,  a  dog  more  used  by  poachers  than 
sportsmen,  having  a  narrow  body,  stout 
legs,  a  straight  tafl,  and  long  rough  hair. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity  a  ceremony 
of  purification  which  the  Romans  performed 
on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on  differ* 
ent  occasions,  but  particularly  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  or  hutruwu 

LUSTRE,  a  term  very  generally  used  in 
modern  works  on  mineralogy.  The  lustra 
of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds:  1.  tplendent, 
that  is,  when  in  roll  day-light,  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  3.  $kining, 
when  at  a  distance  the  reflected  light  is 
weak ;  S.  glistening,  when  the  lustre  is  only 
observable  at  no  greater  distance  than  an 
arm's  length ;  4.  glimmering,  when  the  sur- 
face held  near  the  eye  in  full  day-light  pre- 
sents a  number  of  shining  points ;  6.  dult, 
when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 

LU'SUS  NATURE,  something  oat  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  gene- 
ral muster  and  review  of  all  the  citizens  and 
their  goods,  which  was  performed  by  the 
censors  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards 
made  a  solemn  lustration.  This  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  Bervius  Tullius,  about 
190  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
course  of  time  the  lustra  were  not  cele- 
brated so  often,  for  we  find  the  fifth  lustrum 
celebrated  at  Rome  only  in  the  574  th  year 
of  that  city. 

LUTE,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
containing  at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  six  more. 
It  was  formerly  much  used.  The  strings  arc 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
left  the  stops  are  pressed. 

LUTE,  or  LUTING,  in  chemistry, a  com- 
position or  paste  made  of  potter's  clay,  sand, 
and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receivers, 
&c.  in  different  chemical  experiments. 

LUTHKRANISM,  the  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin  Luther,  the  German  reformer,  which 
form  the  creed  of  nearly  all  the  Protestants 
in  Germany.  Luther  was  an  Augustine 
friar,  who  separated  from  the  church  of 
Rome  about  the  year  1615,  and  took  the 
lead  in  what  is  now  called  the  Reformation. 
LUXATION,  in  surgery,  the  dislocation 
of  a  bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  or  articu- 
lation, so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office. 

LUXTJRY,  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  costly  dress, 
equipage,  Ac.  Amongst  the  Romans,  luxury 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  laws 
were  made  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  limit 
it.     Apicins  laid  aside  ninety  millions  of 


sesterces,  besides  an  enormous  revenue,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
luxury :  finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he 
looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had 
the  sum  of  ten  million  of  sesterces  still  left, 
he  poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved 
to  death.  Instances  might  be  produced  of 
great  luxury  amongst  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  of 
oar  own  country.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
will  suffice.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  (1470)  George  Nevill,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  entertained 
most  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy, 
when  his  bill  of  fare  was  300  quarters  of 
wheat,  340  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  a 
pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  6  wild  bulls, 
1004  wethers,  300  hogs,  300  calves,  3000 
geese,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  100  peacocks, 
200  cranes,  200  kids,  2000  chickens,  4000 

Sigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000 
ucks,  200  pheasants,  500  partridges,  2000 
woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlews,  100 
quails,  1000  egrets,  200  rees,  400  bucks,  does 
and  roebucks,  1500  hot  venison  pasties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  1000  dishes  of  jelly  parted, 
4000  dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  custards, 
2000  hot  custards,  300  pikes,  300  breams, 
8  seals,  4  porpoises,  and  400  tarts.  Atihis 
feast  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  steward,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings comptroller,  with  many  more  noble 
officers,  1000  servitors,  62  cooks,  and  615 
menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  observation,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigality  this  man  died  in  the 
most  abject,  but  unpitied  poverty. 

LTC/E'A,  in  antiquity,  an  Arcadian  fes- 
tival, answering  to  the  Lupercalia  of  the 
Romans. 

LYC  ANTHROPT,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  maduess  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a  rabid  state,  which  causes  the  pa- 
tient to  make  a  noise  resembling  the  howl- 
ingof  a  wolf. 

LYCK'UM,  in  Grecisn  antiquity,  «n  Aca- 
demy situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  llisaus 
at  Athens.  It  was  composed  of  porticos 
and  walks,  where  Aristotle  taught  philoso- 
phy; walking  there  constantly  every  day 
till  the  hour  of  anointing,  whence  he  and 
his  followers  were  called  peripatetic: 

LYCH'NIS.in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeandria,  order  5  Ptntagynia. 
The  species  arc  pereunials. 

LY  C1UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plnnts, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
'  species  are  shrubs,  and  consist  of  the  dif- 
I  ferent  varieties  of  Box  Thorn. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  Club  Moss,  a  sort  of 
J  moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  burn 
off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.    It  is  used  in 
melo-draraatic  pieces,  Ac.  at  the  theatres. 

LYCOPS18,in  botany,  a  genus  of  plnnts, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.   The 
species  are  annuals,  consisting  of  various 
1  kinds  of  Bugloss. 

LYD'I  AN  MOOD,  in  music,  a  term  given 
to  an  effeminate  kind  of  music  used  first  by 
the  Lydians. 
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LYD1TJB  LATI8,or  LYD'IAN  STONE, 
in  mineralogy,  a  stone  of  a  greyish  black 
colour,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land. When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  test 
stoje  for  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose 
among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  received 
this  name,  because  it  was  found  only  in  the 
Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 

LYMPH,  in  anatomy,  a  colourless  fluid, 
or  clear  limpid  humour,  secreted  from  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  chyle.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  albuminous  water  and 
a  little  salt. 

LYMPHATICS,  vessels  which  absorb 
the  superfluous  moisture  of  lymph  in  the 
animal  system,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 
With  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
they  form  what  is  termed  the  absorbent 
tfitem. 

LYNX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Felis,  of  which  there  are  three  species. 
They  are  the  size  of  a  wild  cat,  and  have 
many  of  that  animal's  habits.  In  Asia  they 
are  tamed  for  hunting,  and  are  proverbial 
for  the  keenness  of  their  sight. 

LY'RA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 

the  northern  hemisphere. In  anatomy, 

the  triangular  medullary  space  between  the 
posterior  crura. 


LY'RATB,  or  LY'RATED,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  divided  transversely 
into  several  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

LYRE  (lyre,  Lat.),  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind.  The  modern  lyre,  or 
Welsh  harp,  consisting  of  forty  strings,  is 
well  known,  but  the  structure  of  ancient 
lyres  cannot  be  _  ascertained.  The  lyre 
among  poets,  painters  and  statuaries  is 
attributed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  formed  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
teitudo. 

LYB'IC,  in  general,  something  that  is 
sung  or  played  on  the  lyre ;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  odes  and 
stansas,  answering  to  our  airs  and  songs, 
and  which  may  be  played  on  instruments. 
Lyric  poetry  was  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly by  Anacreon,  Alrseus,  and  Sappho ; 
but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  lyric  poet. 

LYS'SA,  in  medicine,  that  most  dreadful 
malady,  canine  madness ;  for  our  observa- 
tions on  which,  see  HTnaornosiA. 

LYTTA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, order  Coleopterm.  [See  Caivtha- 
amis.] 


M. 


M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  liquid  and  labial  consonant, 

E renounced  by  slightly  striking  the  under 
p  against  the  upper  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  semivowel,  as  the  articulation  or 
compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose. 
M.  as  a  numeral  stands  for  mille.  a  thou- 
sand; and  with  a  daah  over  it,  1,000,000. 
M.  A.  magitter  artium :  M.  D.  medicinm  doe- 
tor:  MS.  manuscript,  and  MSS.  manu- 
scripts. In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
M.  stands  for  manipmlus,  a  handful ;  and 
sometimes  for  mitre,  or  mirlura.  M.  also 
stands  for  moon,  from  the  Latin  meridies  : 
hence  P.M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon) ;  and 
A.M.  ants  wuridiem  (morning).  M,  in 
French,  stands  for  Monsieur;  MM.  for 
Messieurs. 

MAB,  in  northern  mythology,  the  queen 
of  the  imaginary  beings  called  fairies ;  so 
fancifully  described  by  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

MAC,  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a  son, 
frequently  added  to  the  beginning  of  sur- 
names, as  Macdonald  or  M'Donald,  for 
Donaldson. 

MACADAMIZING,  a  method  of  mak- 
ing roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Mr. 


Mac  Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a  solid  smooth  mass. 

MACARC/M,  or  MACCARO'NI,  a  kind 
of  biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
almonds.  Made  in  a  more  simple  way,  it 
forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  as 
Genoese  paste,  and  is  made  iuto  a  tubular 
or  pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  goose- 
quills. A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fop  or 

coxcomb. 

MACARONIC,  or  MACARO'NIAN,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  burlesque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernised, or  of  native  words  ending  in 
Latin  terminations. 

M  A  C  A  W,  in  ornithology,  a  sort  of 
parrot,  with  a  long  tail,  the  Psittaeus  macao 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  above  a  yard  long,  lives 
in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when 
young. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  history  of  Judas 
and  his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against 
the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties.  The  first  book  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
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style  of  the  sacred  historians.  The  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
epistle*  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to 
exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple. 

MACE,  the  second  coat  or  envelop  of 
the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and 
membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature  and  a  yellowish  colour ;  being 
met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
length,  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  ramifications.  It  is  extremely  fragrant, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Maee,  an  ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an 

ensign  of  honour  before  a  magistrate.  Ori- 
ginally the  mace  was  a  club  or  instrument 
of  war,  made  of  iron,  and  much  used  by 
cavalry. 

MACERATION,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  bodies,  by 
soaking  them  in  fluids.  It  differs  from 
dige$tion  only  as  the  latter  operation  ad- 
nuts  the  application  of  heat. 

MACH'IAVELISM,  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  Machiavelli,  an  Italian  writer, 
secretary  and  historiographer  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence.  Hence  the  word  Mackia- 
telian  denotes  political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, intended  to  favour  arbitral*)'  power. 

MACHICOLATION,  in  ancient  war- 
fare,  the  pouring  of  hot  substances  through 
apertures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  castle 
gate  noon  assailants. 

MACHI'NE,  an  engine  or  artificial  work, 
simple  or  complicated,  composed  of  several 
parts,  put  together  by  mechanical  art  and 
contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  bo- 
dies, assisting,  regulating,  or  stopping 
their  motions,  &c.  The  simple  machines 
comprehend  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
Compound  machines  arc  composed  of  two 
or  more  of  these  powers  for  the  production 
of  motion  or  force.  Machines  are  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  as  the  architectural 
machine,  electrical  machine,  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, printing  machine,  &c. The  utility 

of  machinery.  In  its  application  to  manu- 
factures, consists  in  the  addition  which  it 
makes  to  human  power,  the  economy  of 
time,  and  the  conversion  of  substances  ap- 
parently worthless  into  valuable  products. 
In  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  its  machinery  to  consti- 
tute an  important  part.  All  machines  are 
intended  either  to  produce  power,  or  merely 
to  transmit  power  and  execute  work.  Of 
the  class  of  mechanical  agenta  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted,— the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge,— it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  no  power  is  gained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  Whatever  force  is 
applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted  at 
some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  rapidity  of  execution.  Is  compen- 
sated bythe  necessity  of  exerting  additional 
force.  These  two  principles  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  and  tench  us  to  limit 
our  attempts  to  things  which  arc  possible. 


Among  the  extraordinary  powers  of  ma- 
chinery are  some  which  human  power,  un- 
aided by  machinery,  could  never  effect.  For 
instance,  the  same  power  which  twists  the 
stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsest 
canvas,  may  be  employed,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, in  spinning  the  gossamer  thread 
of  the  cotton,  and  entwining,  with  fairy 
fingers,  the  meshes  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric. 

MACJCEREL,  (achomber),  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  tribe  of-well-known  migratory  fishes, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  possess- 
ing, when  alive,  great  symmetry  of  form  and 
brilliancy  of  colours.  The  mackerel  is 
easily  taken,  by  a  variety  of  baits,  and  the 
capture  always  succeeds  best  during  a 
gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which  is  hence 
termed  a  mackerel-breeie  or  mackerel- 
gale.  [See  FisBxmits.] 

M  AC'LE,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
cbiastolitc  or  hollow  spar. 

MAC  LU KITE,  a  mineral  of  a  brilliant 
pale  green  colour. 

MACROCOSM,  the  universe,  or  the  vi- 
sible  system  of  worlds ;  opposed  to  micro- 
coum,  or  the  world  of  man. 

MACROSCEL1DE3.    This  curious  in- 
sectivorous mammal,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district  of  Algiers,  has  been  recently  ob- 
served by  M.  Wagner.    It    inhabits   the 
crevices  of  rocks,  and  makes  its  bed  in  the 
underwood  of  the  dwarf  palm ;  it  eats  the 
larva;  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  terres- 
trial molluscs,  introducing  its  rostrum  into 
the  snail  shells  before  the  animal  has  time 
to  retreat.    It  is  remarkably  gentle,  only 
expressing    uneasiness    by  a    low  sound,  | 
something  like  a  sigh.    It  raises  itself  on  J 
its  hind  legs  when  it  hears  any  sudden  J 
noise,   and  also  leaps  upon  its  prey,  but  I 
never  walks  solely  on   two  legs  like  the 
Jerboa.    It  disappears  in  the  rainy  season, 
aud  during  the  great  heat. — Athenaum. 

MACULAE,  dark  spots  appearing  on  the 
luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  even  ' 
some  of  the  planets.    They  were  first  (Un- 
covered by  Galileo,  soon  after  he  had  in-  j 
vented  his  telescope-  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  spots  adhere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Manv  of 
them  are  observed  to  break  near  the  middle 
of  the  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vanish 
there,  or  at  some  distance  from  bis  limb. 
8.  Their   apparent    velocities    are    always 
greatest  over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and 
gradually  slower  from  thence  on  each  side 
towards  the  limb.    3.  The  shape  of  the 
spots  varies  according  to  their  position  on  f 
the  several  parts  of  the  disc;  those  which  t 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle  grow  I 
oblong  and  slender  as  they  approach  the 
limb,  as  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  optics.  ! 
Dy  means  ot  these  spots  the  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  planets  have  been  1 
discovered.— The  spots,  or  macule,  observ- 
able on  the  moon's  surface,  seem  to  be 
only  cavities  or  Urge  caverns  on  which  the 
tun  shining  very  obliquely,  and  touching  I 
only  their  upper  edge  with  his  light,  the 
deeper  places  remain  without  light ;  but  as 
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the  sun  rises  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  shadow,  or  dark  parts, 
grow  smaller  and  shorter,  till  the  sun  comes 

'  at  last  to  shine  directly  upon  them,  and 
then  the  whole  cavity  will  he  illustrated: 

!  but  the  dark,  dusky  spots,  which  continue 
always  the  same,  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  kind  of  matter  or  soil  which  reflects 

i  less  light  than  that  of  the  other  regions. 

Macule,  in  medicine,  any  di»colorations  in 

,  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  its  different  parts, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  spots.    They 

I  are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  colour,  part  affected,  Ac.;  as  wutcnUt 
albm,  white  spots  on  the  eye ;  macule  late, 
the  shingles;  macule  tolatice,  flying  erup- 
tions, Ac. 

MAD  DER,  the  root  of  the  Rubia  time- 
forma,  or  dyer's  madder,  to  whom  it  is  a 
roost  important  article,  on  account  of  the 
fine  scarlet  colour  it  affords :  indeed,  it  is 
so  essential  to  dyers  and  calico  printers, 
that  their  manufactures  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  it.    The  madder-root 

Sows  in  Prance  and  other  countries  of 
urope :  that  of  Zealand  is  the  best  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  but  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping,  about  as 
large  as  a  quill,  and  red  within  and  without ; 
from  it  arise  several  trailing,  quadrangular 
stems,  rough,  branching,  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  length ;  leaves  are  oblong-oval;  the 
flowers  yellow  and  small,  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  ana  are  sue- 
ceceded  by  blackish  berries.  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  finest 
colouring  matter,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished, by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
red  particles  dispersed  among  the  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  rich  dyeing  material. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

MAD'NESS,  a  dreadful  kind  of  delirium, 
without  fever,  in  which  the  patient  raves  or 
is  furious.    Melancholy  and  madness  may 


very  justly  be  considered  as  diseases  nearly 

"ied;  for  they  have  both  the  same  origin, 

is,  an  excessive  congestion  of  blood  i 


allie< 


the  brain :  they  only  differ  in  degree,  and 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  appearing;  me- 
lancholy  being  the  primary  disease,  of 
which  madness  is  the  augmentation.  Both 
these  disorders  indicate  a  weakness  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary disposition ;  from  violent  disorders  of 
the  mind,  especially  long  continued  grief, 
sadness,  anxiety,  dread,  and  terror;  from 
close  studv  and  intense  application  of  mind 
to  one  subject ;  from  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fying medicines ;  and  from  great  excess  or 
uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion. The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
corporeal,  partly  mental.  The  leading  in- 
dications under  the  first  head  are:  to  di- 
minish vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania;  to  decrease  them 
when  defective,  as  in  melancholia.  In  the 
mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  unhappy  victims  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe  from  a  conviction  of  superior 
power,  and  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  gain 
tlieir  confidence  by  steadiness  and  huma- 


nity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  them 
without  making  our  design  apparent. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  is  a  short,  amorous 
poem,  composed  of  a  number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  neither  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  or  to  the  subtilty 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thoorbt,  suitably  expressed. 

MAD  REPORE,  a  submarine  substance 
of  a  stony  hardness,  resembling  coral.  It 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some 
animal  matter;  is  of  a  white  colour,  wrin- 
kled on  the  surface,  and  full  of  cavities  or 
cells,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal.  From 
a  liquor  discharged  by  this  animal,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  formed.  Madrepores 
constitute  a  genua  of  polypi,  of  variable 
forms,  always  garnished  with  radiated 
plates. 

M  AD'REPORITE,  a  variety  of  limestone, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling 
the  stars  of  madrepores.  Also  a  name 
given  to  certain  petrified  bones  found  in 
Normandy,  belonging  to  a  cetaceous  fish 
or  to  a  species  of  crocodile;  but  which  have 
none  of  the  properties  of  madrepore. 

MASTO  SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 
majetiie,  and  used  as  a  direction 


signifying  s 
to  play  the 


to  play  the  part  with  force  and  grandeur. 

MAGAZI  NE,  in  commerce,  a  warehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  merchandise.— —In  military 
affairs,  a  storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition, 

or  provisions. In  literature,  a  periodical 

work  containing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England, 
was  the  Geutlewum'a  Magazine,  which  first 
appeared  in  1731,  and  which  still  exists  as  a 
moat  respectable  and  valuable  monthly  re- 
pertory of  literature. 

MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS,  in  astro- 
nomy, three  whitish  clouds,  or  appearances 
resembling  clouds,  near  the  south  pole, 
which  revoke  like  the  stars.  They  take 
their  name  from  Magellan  the  navigator; 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  multitudes 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

MAGGIO'RE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet 
signifying  greater. 

MAG  GOT,  the  larva  of  the  common 
blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  a  few 
hours.  On  its  changing  to  a  pupa,  the  skin 
dries  round  it,  and  iu  ten  days  the  fly 


MA  GI,  or  MA'GIANS,  an  ancient  re- 
ligious sect  in  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
two  principles,  the  one  tbe  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  and, 
abominating  the  adoration  of  images,  wor- 
shipped God  only  by  fire,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  brightest  and  most  glorious 
symbol  of  the  Deity.  This  religion  was  re- 
formed by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  one  supreme  independent  being ; 
and  under  him  two  principles  or  angela, 
one  the  angel  of  goodness  and  light,  and 
the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  The  priests 
of  the  Magi  were  the  most  skilful  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  insomuch  that  a  learned 
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man  and  •  magician  became  synonymous 


MA"GIC,  properly  signifies  the  doctrine 
of  the  Map ;  but  the  Magi  being  supposed 
to  have  acquired  their  extraordinary  skill 
from  familiar  spirits  or  other  supernatural 
information,  the  word  magic  acquired  the 
signification  it  now  bears,  via.  a  science 
which  teacbea  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  acts,  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain means,  which  procure  the  assistance 
and  interposition  of  demons.  The  magi- 
rians  of  antiquity  were  generally  acquainted 
with  certain  secret  powers,  properties  and 
affinities  of  bodies,  and  were  hence  enabled 
to  produce  surprising  effects,  to  astonish 
the  vulgar,  and  these  surprising  effects, 
produced  by  natural  causes,  procured  them 
credit  in  their  pretensions  to  supernatural 
and  miraculous  power. — Astrology,  (Urina- 
tion, enchantments  and  witchcraft,  were 
parts  of  this  fanciful  science ;  which,  from 
being  truly  respectable  once,  as  having 
had  for  its  object  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  by  these  means  became  con- 
temptible, its  professors  opprobrious,  its 
productions   ridiculous,   and   its   illusions 

mere   juggler's  tricks. Natural    magic, 

the  application  of  natural  philosophy  to  the 
production  of  surprising  but  yet  natural 
effects. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  machine, 
invented  by  Kircher,  by  means  of  which 
are  represented  on  an  opposite  wall  in  a 
dark  room  monstrous  figures,  magnified  to 
any  siae  at  pleasure.  This  contrivance  con- 
sists of  a  common  lantern  with  a  candle  in 
it,  to  which  is  added  a  tube,  and  one  lens  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  object,  and  another 
lens  to  magnify  the  image  on  the  wall. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  in  arithmetic,  a 
square  figure  formed  by  a  series  of  numbers 
in  mathematical  proportion,  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  equal  ranks,  that  the  sums  of 
each  row,  taken  cither  perpendicularly, 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

MA "GISTRATB,  any  public  civil  officer 
to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAG'MA,  the  generic  name  of  any  crude 
mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters,  in  a 
thin  pasty  state. 

MAGNA  CUARTA  LIBERTATUM, 
generally  known  as  Maoxa  Chabta,  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  king  John,  in  1215. 
The  barons  consisted  of  the  whole  nobility 
of  England ;  their  followers  comprehended 
all  the  yeomanry  and  free  peasantry,  and 
the  accession  of  the  capital  was  a  pledge  of 
the  adherence  of  the  citizens  and  burgesses. 
John  bad  been  obliged  to  yield  to  this  ge- 
neral union,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
on  the  plain  called  Runneymede,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Staines,  in  sight 
of  the  forces  of  each.  At  length  the  preli- 
minaries being  agreed  on,  the  barons  pre- 
sented heads  of  their  grievances  and  means 
of  redress  t  and  the  king  directed  that  the 
articles  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
charter,  in  which  state  it  issued  as  a  royal 
grant.    To  secure  the  execution  of  this 


charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  twenty-five 
of  their  number,  to  be  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  or  denial 
of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to 
seixe  his  castle  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way  till 
justice  was  done.  Many  parts  of  the  char- 
ter were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount ;  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
checked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  few  maxims  of  just  government,  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAGN ANI ER  (French),  the  name  given 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk- 
worms are  reared  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
or  to  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 

MAGNESIA,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  basis 
called  magnesium.  It  exists  in  abundance 
in  combination  witb  other  substances,  but 
has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  fos- 
sils ;  and  several  of  the  salts,  which  it 
forms  in  combination  with  the  acids,  are 
found  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean.  From  these  combinations, 
magnesia  is  obtained  by  different  artificial 
processes.— Take  one  part  of  Epsom  salt 
and  let  it  be  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of 
water:  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to 
this  is  to  be  added,  while  hot,  a  solution 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  precipi- 
tation is  produced.  The  alkali  combines 
witb  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
is  separated,  and  falls  down  in  white  now. 
der.  It  is  then  washed  in  water  till  the 
liquor  comes  off  tasteless. — This  earth  exists 
under  the  form  of  a  white  powder:  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  very  gentle 
laxative,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  destroy 
acidity  in  the  stomach. — Epsom  salt  is  com- 
pounded of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
the  chemical  name  is  of  course  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia. — The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
magnesia  compounded  with  carbonic-acid- 
gas,  is  a  very  important  compound. 

MAGN  E  SI  AN  Ll'MESTONE,  in  geo- 
logy, carbonate  of  lime  associated  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  Tbe  lime  resulting 
from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  said  to  have  an  injurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities 
considerably  less  than  common  lime,  when 
it  is  found  to  fertilize  tbe  soil. 

MAG'NESITE,  in  mineralogy,  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and 
spongiform;  its  colour  is  yellowish  gray, 
or  white  with  spots,  and  dendritic  delinea- 
tions of  blackish  brown.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for 
terraces. 

MAGNET,  or  LOADSTONE  (magnea). 
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in  natural  history,  a  very  rich  iron  ore, 
found  in  Urge  detached  wastes,  of  a  dusky 
iron-gray,  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
redd j oh  hue,  and  when  broken  appearing 
something  like  the  common  emery,  out  less 
sparkling.  It  is  very  heavy,  tolerably  hard, 
of  a  perfectly  irregular  and  uneven  surface, 
and  of  a  firm  structure,  but  usually  with 
some  porous  irregularities  within.  It  is 
found  in  all  places  where  there  are  iron 
mines.  The  primary  properties  of  the  load- 
stone are  the  following :  1.  Every  loadstone 
has  two  points,  culled  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue.  2.  One  of  these  poles 
attracts,  the  other  repels  iron,  but  no  other 
body.  3  Tli is  virtue,  being  the  third  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  is  communicated  to  iron 
very  copiously  by  the  touch.  «hich  renders 
it  strongly  magnetic.  4.  A  piece  of  iron  so 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  and  nicely  sus- 
pended on  a  »harp  point,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  settle  itself  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle 
touched  by  the  south  pole  of  the  load,  will 

Joint  northward <t ;  and  the  contrary.  6.  Nee- 
les  touched  by  it,  will  dip  below  the  bori- 
son,  or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to 
a  point  within  the  earth's  surface:  this  is 
called  the  dipping  nei-dlc.  7.  This  virtue 
may  also  be  communicated  to  iron  by  a 
strong  attrition  all  one  way.  S.  Iron-rods 
or  bars  acquire  a  mngnctic  virtue  by  stand- 
ing long  in  one  position.  9.  Fire  totally 
destroys  this  virtue,  by  making  the  stone  or 
iron  red-hot.  10.  This  power  is  exerted  sen- 
sibly to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  11.  It 
is  sensibly  continued  through  the  substance 
of  several  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  12.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  body ;  and  equally  attracts  the  iron 
in  vacuo  as  in  open  air.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  properties  of  a  body,  not  more 

wonderful  than  useful  to  mankind. 

There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  action  in 
magnet ical  bodies,  scientific  men  have  con- 
sidered that  there  are  two  distinet  species 
of  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles  of  the  one 
fluid  having  the  property  of  attracting  the 
particles  of  the  other;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles are  separate,  tbey  repel;  each  repels 

the  particles  of  its  own  kind,  Ac. The 

most  simple  magnet  ical  instrument  is  the 
horizontal  needle.  This  needle  consists  of 
a  bar  of  hardened  steel  magnetized.  The 
bar  is  made  of  various  forms,  being  com- 
monly rectangular,  but  having  a  broad  por- 
tion in  the  centre.  There  is  a  hole  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  broad  portion,  which  is 
tapped  with  a  screw,  to  receive  an  exterior 
screw  turned  upon  a  brass  can,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  piece  of  agate,  on  which  the  nee- 
dle is  balanced  upon  a  steel  point.  It  is 
then  suspended  in  a  box  made  of  brass  or 
wood.    Below  the  needle  a  circular  card  is 

S  laced,  whose  circumference  is  divided  into 
egrees  or  minutes,  or  more  commonly  into 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  card.  The  four  cardinal  points  are 
marked  on  the  card;  and  the  intermediate 
divisions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  very  nice 
observations,  laid  off  in  degrees  and  mi- 


nutes ;  and,  should  great  delicacy  be  re- 
quired, the  needle  it  made  to  carry  a  ver- 
nier. When  the  apparatus  is  used  lor  land 
surveying  or  astronomical  purposes,  the  box 
is  furnished  with  sights.  When  the  com- 
pass is  used  for  observations  at  sea,  the 
card  is  also  suspended  upon  a  point,  and 
the  box  in  which  it  is  contained  is  hung 
upon  gimbals ;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
universal  joint,  in  order  that  the  needle  and 
card  may  retain  the  horizontal  position,  in- 
dependent of  the  heaving  of  the  ship. 

MAGNETISM,  .that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  property  of  attracting 
and  repelling  iron,  as  the  loadstone  does. 
It  was  partially  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  anything 
of  its  directive  power,  which  has  been  so 
usefully  employed  by-  the  moderns.     [See 

the  previous  article.] Terreotrial  Mao- 

neii$m.  "  Professor  Gauss,  of  Gottingen, 
received  from  the  Royal  Society,  a  Copley 
medal,  for  his  recent  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  making  Magnetic  Observations, 
and  for  his  theoretical  investigations  rela- 
tive to  Terrestrial  Magnetism.    By  the  use 

]  of  heavy  needles,  if  the  word  may  be  applied 
to  magnetical  bars  from  one  to  twenty-five 
pounds  in  weight;  by  a  multitude  of  inge- 
nious and  delicate  applications  of  principles 
more  or  less  well-known  in  the  abstract, 
but  never  before  brought  into  combination ; 
and,  above  all,  by  a  profound  and  power- 
ful mathematical  analysis,  embracing  the 
subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  and  furnishing  re- 
sources before  uuimagined  for  estimating 
its  effects  In  the  various  phases  of  inclina- 
tion (or  dip),  declination  (or  variation), 
and  intensity,— Professor  Gauss  has  given 
to  magnetic  determinations  the  precision 
of  astronomical  observation,  and,  in  fact, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  anew 
this  important  department  of  science. 
One  very  extraordinary  fact  has  already  re- 
sulted from  this  system  of  observation, 
carried  on  (in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  of 
Humboldt)  by  a  great  many  observers  in 
correspondence  with  each  other,  vis.,  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  a  state  of 
continual  and  restless  fluctuation — as  much 
so  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  tbe  pressure  of 
the  air ;  but  that  its  changes  from  moment  to 
moment  are  strictly  simultaneous  at  every 
point  where  observations  of  this  nature 
nave  yet  been  made,  embracing  (now)  the 
whole  extent  of  Europe,  from  Upsal  in 
Sweden,  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  from  8t. 
Peters  burgh  to  Dublin  1  so  that  even  the 
difference  in  longitude  of  these  distant 
stations  might  be  obtained  from  magnetic 
observations."  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, says  Major  Sabine,  that  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  there 
was  not  a  single  published  observation  to 
attest  the  existence  of  any  difference  what 
soever  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth. — 8ir  John 

;  Herscbel,  in  eulogising  Major  Sabine's  re- 

Bsrt   on    the   magnetic    surrey  of   Great 
ritain,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British 
j  Association,  observed,  that  he  would  not 
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pretend  to  anticipate  the  importance  of  the 
result*,  but  he  taw  an  epoch  fast  approach- 
ing  when  Terrestrial  Magnetism  would  take 
its  place  among  the  strictest  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences ;  he  could  not  but  belie? e, 
that  the  day  was  near  when,  perhaps,  it 
would  rank  second  only  to  astronomy,  and 
when  its  details  would  be  as  well  under- 
stood as  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  and 
its  dynamics  studied  as  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  physics.  Some  of  the  late  de- 
terminations of  Gauss  were  truly  sublime. 
He  has  just  ascertained  that  the  variation 
is  subject  to  small  oscillations,  which  take 
place  simultaneously  everywhere  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  probably,  over  the 
earth,  so  that  the  cause  of  this  appears  to 
be  communicated  in  an  instant  from  the 

cast  to  the  weak. Jniwtal  Magnttiim,  a 

sympathy  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
magnet  and  the  human  body.  The  origin 
of  the  term  was  a  fancied  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  mineral  magnet  and  that 
of  the  animal  energy,  or  ris  vitm,  to  which 
these  effects  were  attributed:  but  subse- 
quent experience  has  convinced  most  people 
that  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  animal 
magnetism  may  be  ascribed  to  a  heated 
imagination,  to  an  excitement,  half  spi- 
ritual, half  sensual,  and  to  a  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness. It  originated  thus :  A  German 
physician,  named  Anthony  Mesmer,  in  1772. 
attempted  cures  with  the  mineral  magnet, 
and  excited  some  sensation  in  Vienna,  but 
at  length  declared,  that  not  the  magnet, 
but  a  mysterious  power  in  bis  own  person 
caused  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  magnet, 
and  that  this  power  was  related  not  only 
to  the  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attrac- 
tion dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 
From  Vienna  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  and  even- 
tually obtained  340,000  livres  for  revealing 
the  principles  of  his  pretended  discovery. 
The  government  at  length  appointed  a 
committee  of  physicians,  and  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  Mesmer,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
appeared  in  an  admirable  memoir,  drawn 
up  by  M.  Bailly,  which  completely  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  quackery  of  its  author. 

MAGNIF'ICO,  the  title  given  by  cour- 
tesy to  a  nobleman  of  Venice. 

MAGNIFYING  POWER,  in  optics,  the  I 
enlargement  of  the  angle  under  which  an  , 
object  can  be  seen,  effected  in  telescopes  i 
and  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  then  viewing  the  image,  by 
another  glass,  very  close,  thereby  enlarging 
the  angle,  and  of  course  magnifying  the  t 
object.  ! 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of 
parts  locally  extended,  or  that  has  several 
dimensions;  as  a  line,  surface,  solid,  &c.  , 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is  that 
measured  by  the  visual  angle,  formed  by 
rays  drawn  from  its  extremes  to  the  centre 
of  the  eye;  so  that  whatever  things  are 
seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles,  appear 
equal ;  and,  rt'ee  ter$d. 


MAGNOLIA,  the  Laobbl-lbavbd  To- 
Ltr-TBBB,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Po/yaaaVto,  order  ^  Pclggmmia: 
the  corolla  of  which  consists  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtuse  petals,  narrowest  to- 
wards the  base.  The  Magnolia  grand  iflora, 
or  the  great  magnolia,  is  the  principal  spe- 
cies, ft  is  a  native  of  Florida,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance.  Two  others  of  the  species 
also  deserve  particular  notice.  One  is  the 
Magnohm  maeropkyU*,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
the  flowers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  petals  are  from  six  to  nine  in  number, 
and  the  three  exterior  ones  have  a  purple 
spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  AUeghanies.  The 
other  is  the  Magnolia  alancm,  or  beaver- 
wood,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest 
ot  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  very  ele- 
gant, and  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance; 
the  leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG'PIE,  in  ornithology,  a  well-known 
chattering  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvmt,  re- 
sembling  in  its  habits  and  manners  the 
other  birds  of  the  crow  kind. '  It  has  a 
black  bill,  wings,  and  tail ;  but  the  latter 
arc  variegated  with  white,  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  of  different  shades.  When  taken 
young,  they  readily  become  domesticated, 
and  learn  to  repeat  many  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  to  imitate  every  noise 
within  hearing. 

MAHOGANY,  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Swirtena,  growing  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Our  most  beautiful  and  du- 
rable articles  of  cabinet  furniture  are  made 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  flne  polish. 
The  trunk  of  this  majestic  tree  is  often 
40  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  mass*  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
principal  importations  into  Great  Britain 
are  made  from  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 
"  Not  long  since,"  observes  Mr.  M'Cullocn, 
"  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  distinguished 
pianoforte  makers,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany  I 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  tingle  trtt, 
were  each  about  16  feet  long  and  38  inches 
square :  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  8  to 
ah  inch.  The  wood  was  particularly  beau- 
tiful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
polish ;  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the 
light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the 
surface  of  a  crystal ;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a  different  figure 
in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed." 

MAHOM'ETANS,  or  MOHAM'- 
MKDAN8,  believers  in  the  doctrines  and 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  the  warrior  and 
prophet  of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Maho- 
met is  bis  prophet,  and  teaches  ceremonies 
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by  prayer,  with  washing*.  Ac.  almsgiving, 
fasting,  sobriety,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Ac. 
Besides  these  they  have  pome  negative  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
several  things  are  prohibited,  as  usury,  the 
I  drinking  of  wine,  all  games  that  depend 
I  upon    chance,   the   eating  of  blood    and 
swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  is 
strangled,  or  is  killed   by  •  blow  or  by 
another  beast.    These  doctrines  and  prae- 
I  tices  Mahomet  established  by  the  sword, 
|  by  preaching,  and  by  the  alcoran  or  koran, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
I  gion ;  and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
,  such  success,  as  in  a  few  years  to  subdue 
j  half  the  known  world.     [See  Alcobab.] 
MAI'DEN,  an  instrument  formerly  used 
in   Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.     It 
consists  of  a  broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
{  foot  square,  very  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
,  and  loaded  above  with  lead.   At  the  time  of 
I  execution  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
j  frame,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove 
on  each  side  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in. 
The  prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden 
j  was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed 
from  the  body.    It  was  the  prototype  of  the 

French   guillotine. Maiden    Auite,   an 

assize  in  which  no  person  is  condemned  to 
die. 

MA"JE8TY,  a  title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of"  kighnew." 
MAI' II EM,  or  MAYHEM,  in  law,  a 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  the 
use  of  any  member.  It  originally  applied 
to  such  corporeal  injuries  as  rendered  a 
man  less  fit  for  war. 

MAIL,  a  coat  of  steel  net- work,  formerly 
worn  for  defending  the  body  against  swords, 
lances.  Ac  The  mail  was  of  two  sorts, 
chain  and  plate  mail ;  the  former  consist- 
ing of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ;  tbe  latter  consisting  of  a 
numbefhof  small  plates  of  metal,  laid  over 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  or  leathern 
jacket. Iu  ships,  a  square  machine  com- 
posed of  rings  interwoven,  like  net-work, 
used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on 
lines  and  white  cordage. Mail,  or  Mail- 
bap,  a  leathern  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters. Mail-coack,  a  coach  of  a  parti- 
cular construction  for  expeditious  travel- 
ling, several  of  which  are  employed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  England.  Mail-coaches  were 
first  brought  into  use  in  1784;  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  travelled,  when  com- 
pared with  other  public  conveyances,  ex- 
cited almost  as  much  wonder  in  those  by- 
gone times,  as  railway  travelling  does  now. 
If  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances, 
these  compact,  elegant,  and  well-appointed 
vehicles  will  not  much  longer  be  needed ; 
nay,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  presume,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  mail-coachman  may  be 
regarded  as  a  liuna  natnrm,  and  his  great 
coat  and  whip  be  placed  among  the  curio- 
sities in  tbe  British  Museum,  as  relics  of 


an  age  when  science  was  scarcely  in  its 
leading-strings  1 

MAILED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for 
speckled,  as  the  feathers  of  hawks,  par- 
tridges, Ac. 

MAIN,  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  a 
word  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  signify- 
ing principal;  as  the  maim- guard,  matn- 
mast,  maintail,  Ac. 

MAIN'PBIZE,  in  law.  the  receiving;  a 
person  into  friendly  custody  who  might 
otherwise  be  committed  to  prison,  ou  secu- 
rity given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed. 

MAINTENANCE,  in  law.  is  an  unlaw- 
ful maintaining  or  supporting  a  suit  be- 
tween others,  oy  stirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a  cause  in  which  the  person 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  person  disin-  , 
terested  in  a  cause  officiously  gives  evi- 
dence, without  being  called  noon  for  that 
purpose,  or  acts  the  part  of  counsel  by 
speaking  in  tbe  cause,  or  retains  an  at  tor-  , 
ney  for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  is  liableto  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment. But  it  is  no  maintenance,  where 
a  person  gives  a  poor  man  money  out  of 
charity  to  carry  on  a  suit. 

MAJOR,  the  title  of  several  military 
officers,  as  major-general,  major  of  a  bri- 
gade, major  of  a  regiment,  Ac- Major,  in 

logic,  the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syl- 
logism, containing  the  principal  term. 

In  music,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  modes 
in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above 

Major  and  minor  are  ap- 
plied to  concords  which  differ  from  each 
other  by  a  semitone. 

MAIZE,  or  INDIAN  CORN,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  lea,  the  native  corn  of  America. 
The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet ;  and  like 
other  grasses  (for  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  gramine*)  they  are  furnished  with 
knots  at  intervals.  The  styles  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  foliaceous  envelope ;  the  seeds 
or  grains  are  rounded  externally,  angular 
and  compressed  at  the  sides,  ana  tapering 
towards  the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  se- 
veral longitudinal  series.  Maize  is  now 
very  extensively  eulthated,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica, but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  as  also  in  several  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  many  of  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  France  it  forms  almost  exclusively 
the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  tbe 
husks,  when  perfectly  dry,  script  off,  and. 
together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by  for  winter 
fodder,  while  the  ears  are  conveyed  to  the 
granary.  Next  to  wheat,  it  is  considered 
the  most  nutritions  grain. 

MAL'ACHITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  found  frequently  crys- 
tallised in  long  slender  needles.  It  consists 
of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water 
It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  often  manu- 
factured into  toys. 

MAL'ACOLITE,  In  mineralogy,  another 


the  key-note,  and  to  intervals  consisting  o 
four  semitone*.    Major  and  suitor  are  ap 
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name  for  dwprid*,  a  mineral  found  in  the 
silver  mines  of  Sweden,  and  alto  in  Norway, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  oxyde  of 
iron,  Ac. 

MALACOPTERT'GIOUS,  in  ichthvo- 
logy,  an  appellation  given  to  one  of  the -five 
orders  of  fishes,  from  their  having  the  rays 
of  their  nut  bony,  but  not  pointed  or  sharp 
at  the  extremities,  like  those  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes. 

MALACOSTOMOU8,  an  epithet  for 
those  fishes  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
vulgarly  called  leather-mouthed ;  as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION,  bad  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  a  misdemeanour 
in  public  employments,  particularly  of  exe- 
cutive and  ministerial  duties,  prescribed  by 
law. 

MAL'AGA,  a  species  of  wine  imported 
from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

MAL'ATKS,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases.  The  malates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  deliquescent. 

MALARIA,  (Italian  mal'  aria,  bad  air) 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  soil,  or  both, 
which,  in  certain  regions  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, produces  a  fever  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 
The  country  of  the  stol'  aria,  in  Italy,  ex- 
tends from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200 
miles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Appenines, 
from  26  to  SO  miles.  The  city  of  Rome  has 
been  gradually  invaded  by  it ;  so  that  not 
only  toe  whole  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
deserted,  but  even  the  finest  parts  of  the 

modem  city  have  become  unsafe. It  has 

been  found  from  observation,  that  although 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  standing 
waters,  when  clear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  running  waters,  are  perfectly  salubrious, 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  nearly  as  injurious  as 


those  that  are  putrid 


tarlv 
ana 


stagnant;  and 


that,  besides  proper  marshes,  fresh  and  salt 
meadows,  and  wet  pasture  lands  generally, 
all  woods,  coppices,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  ornamental  waters,  pools,  ditches, 
plashy  and  limited  spots  of  ground  gene- 
rally, send  forth  more  or  less  of  this  noxious 
vapour;  that  wherever,  in  short,  any  chemi- 
cal compound  of  the  vegetable  elements  is 
wetted,  or  held  in  solution  by  water,  there 
the  poison  in  question  may  be,  or  will  be, 
produced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suf- 
ficiently high ;  that  the  smallest  spot  com- 
ing under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria,  and  a  single 
inspiration  of  that  malaria  to  produce  dis- 
ease. 

MALE  FLOWER  (Mo*  ma$e*l*»),  in  bo- 
tanv,  a  flower  that  bears  stamens  only, 
without  pistils. 

MALE  SCREW,  in  mechanics,  a  screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

MA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 

Erocured  from  the  juices  of  many  fruits, 
ut  particularly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
and  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxydes  so  as  to  form  malates. 


Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour 
taste ;  and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  pyromaliw. 

MA'LIS,  in  medicine,  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  an  insect  lodging  under- 
neath. 

MALLEABIL'ITT,  the  ductile  property 
of  metals,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension by  the  hammer,  and  of  being  worked 
into  forms.     It  is  opposed  to  brittlmtu. 

MAL'LEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

MAL'LOW,  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the 
genus  Malta,  most  species  of  which  grow 
wild  in  the  field.  The  common  mallow  is 
an  annual;  but  there  are  several  species 
which  are  perennials  and  biennials. 

MALMSEY,  the  name  of  a  species  of 
grape,  and  also  of  a  luscious  kind  of  wine. 

MALT,  the  name  given  to  barley  wheu 
prepared  by  a  particular  process,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  making  into  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
which  are  denominated  malt  liquor:  The 
processes  of  malting  have  for  their  objects, 
first,  to  excite  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
grain,  and,  then,  to  stop  vegetation.  Thus, 
by  tbe  aid  of  moisture,  the  barley  is  made 
to  germinate,  that  is,  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
almost  its  acrospire,  or  first  sprout ;  and  by 
tbe  aid  of  fire,  the  roots  are  destroyed,  and 
the  acrospire  prevented  from  bursting  the 
skin.  By  germination,  all  the  principles  of 
the  grain  are  put  in  motion.  The  heat 
which  it  subsequently  undergoes  separates 
its  parts,  and  the  viscidity  which  it  before 
possessed,  is  removed  by  the  looser  texture 
of  its  oils,  and  their  intimate  union  with 
the  salts;  which  alteration  is  the  cause  of 
the  sweetish  taste  that  distinguishes  malt 

from  barley. Malt  kiln*  are  chambers 

full  of  boles  in  the  floor,  through  which  the 
beat  ascends  from  the  furnace  below  and 
dries  the  barley  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  viscid 
and  tenacious,  like  pitch;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour. 

MALUM  IN  BE,  in  law,  an  offence  at 
common  law,  in  distinction  from  malum 
prohibitum;  such  as  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  &c,  which  are  only  mala  prokibtta 
under  certain  circumstances. 

MA'LUM  MORTUUM,  in  medicine,  a 
malignant  species  of  leprosy,  or  icabiet,  so 
called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 
black  and  livid. 

MAL'VA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  16  Monadelpkia,  order  8  Polyandria. 
The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  consisting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mallows. 

MALVEI'SA,  in  archeology,  a  warlike 
engine  that  was  used  to  batter  down  walls. 

MALVERSATION,  in  law,  misbehavi- 
our in  an  office,  employ,  or  commission,  as 
breach  of  trust,  extortion,  Ac. 

MAM'ALUKES,  or  MAMELUKE8,  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  who  for  many  years  composed  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  who  being 
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instructed  in  the  military  exercises,  soon 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination;  as- 
sassinated the  sultan  Turan  8bah,  and,  in 
1354,  appointed  Ibegh,  one  of  their  own 
number,  sultan  of  Egypt.  They  were  at 
length  conquered  by  Sclim  I.,  and  Cairo, 
their  capital,  taken  by  storm,  in  1&17. 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Buonaparte,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  one 
body  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously 
annoyed  the  invaders,  though  many  after- 
wards joined  them.  Mohammed  AH,  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  annihilated  their  power,  by 
destroying  the  beys,  in  1811,  by  a  stratagem. 
MAMMALIA,  in  the  Linnican  system  of 
toology,  the  first  class  of  animals,  compre- 
hending such  as  tuckU  their  young:  the 
term  being  derived  from  mammm,  breasts. 
This  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders  :— 
1 :  Primmtet,  animals  that  have  two  canine 
teeth,  and  four  cutting  teeth.  Of  this  order 
tbere  are  only  three  genera ;  man,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  bat.  8 :  Bruta,  animals  that 
have  no  cutting  teeth ;  as  the  elephant.  3 : 
Perm,  auimals  that  have  from  two  to  ten 
cutting  teeth ;  as,  the  lion.  4 :  Glint,  ani- 
mals that  have  only  two  cutting  teeth,  and 
no  canine  teeth ;  as,  the  hare.  5  -.  Pceudea, 
animals  that  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw ;  as,  the  sheep.  6 :  BtUum,  ani- 
mals with  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
which  are  furnished  with  hoofs;  as,  the 

horse.  7 :  Cttm,  the  whale  species. From 

man,  who,  from  his  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion, stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  to 
whales  and  their  congeners,  which  are  class- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  mammalia,  the  skele- 
ton is  formed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  its  parte  are  only  altered  or 
modified  to  suit  the  station  which  the  ani- 
mal is  destined  to  fill.  We  have  followed 
the  classification  of  Linnssus,  as  the  most 
simple;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  that 
Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
adopted  the  Linnaean  method  as  far  as  it 
went,  have  considered  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  new  objects 
which  daily  presented  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute many  new  genera  in  every  department 
of  zoology.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  were  we  to 
follow  the  extensive  classification  adhered 
to  by  Cuvier;  but  we  will  conclude  by  a  quo- 
tation illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  theory :  "  Every  or- 
ganized being,"  says  he,  "forms  a  whole 
and  entire  system,  of  which  all  the  parts 
mutually  correspond  and  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  definite  action,  by  a  reci- 
procal re-action;  none  of  these  parts  can 
change,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also. 
Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  or- 
ganized in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh 
flesh,  it  is  necessary  that  his  jaws  should 
be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws 
to  seize  and  tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the 
flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  bis  organs  of 
motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his 
organs  of  aense  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance. 
It  ia  necessary,  alio,  that  he  should  have 
seated  in  his  brain  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  for  his  victim ;  such 


are  the  general  conditions  of  a  carnivorous 
regimen ;  they  must  infallibly  be  united  ia 
every  carnivorous  animal — without  them  the 
species  could  not  subsist.  But  under  these 
general  conditions,  there  are  particular  ones 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,  and 
the  abode  of  the  prey  for  which  each  animal 
is  disposed." 

MAMMEE  TREE  (Mammem  American*;, 
in  botany,  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  some- 
times called  the  West  Indian  Apricot,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odour.  The  , 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length ;  | 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume ;  and  , 
the  tree  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet. 

MAM'MOTH,  a  species  of  extinct  ele-  I 

Shant,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  but  entirely 
istinct  from  the  existing  species  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  bones  have  been  occa- 
sionally found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories 
of  giants.  A  mammoth,  in  complete  pre- 
servation, was  seen  by  Adams,  s  traveller  in 
Siberia,  who  found  the  skeleton  to  be  nine 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fourteen  long :  the 
tusks  were  nine  feet  long.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mastodon,  a  gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America. 

MAM' M ON,  in  the  Syriac  language,  sig- 
nifies riches.  It  is  used  Motth.  vi.  24,  and 
Luke  xvi.  13,  and  is  there  called  the  Mass* 
mon  of  unrighteousness,  intimating  that 
riches  are  frequently  the  instruments  of 
iniquity,  or  acquired  by  unrighteous  means. 

MAM  MAI*,  or  MAM  MIFER,  in  zoology, 
an  animal  which  has  breasts  for  suckling  its 
young. 

MAMMA'RLA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  t'ermet,  order  Molbutea, 
having  a  smooth  body,  without  cirri  or  rays. 

MAM'Ml  LARY,  pertaining  to  the  breaata. 
Also,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small  pro- 
tuberances, like  nipples,  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  to  a  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

MAN  (homo),  in  zoology,  is  justly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the  crea- 
tion; making  a  distinct  genus  of  that  order 
of  quadrupeds,  which  Linnssus  calls  •sfara- 
pomorpka,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  Setting  aside  his  divine  rea- 
son and  his  immortal  nature,  Man,  in  the 
language  of  naturalists,  is  a  being  provided 
with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehension, 
and  having  fingers  protected  by  flat  nails ; 
and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  destined  for 
walking;  with  a  single  stomach,  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth, — incisive,  canine,  and  molar. 
His  position  is  upright ;  his  food  both  vege- 
table and  animal;  his  body  naked.  It  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  the  human 
race;  but  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words; 
and  if  the  term  ipeciea  is  used  in  its  com- 
mon scientific  sense,  it  csnnot  be  fenied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  and  constant  differences 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
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tbe  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 
The  mott  natural  and  beat  defined  classifi- 
cation it  that  of  Blumenbach,  who  divides 
mankind  into  five  varieties.  1 :  The  first 
variety  occupies  tbe  central  parts  of  the  old 
Continent,  namely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  leas  white  or  brown;  the 
cheeks  tinged  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair ;  the  head  almost  spherical ; 
the  face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  mo- 
derately marked,  tbe  nose  slightly  arched  ; 
the  month  small;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  jaws ;  tbe  chin  full 
and  round.  This  is  called  the  Caseation, 
from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus. 
2:  The  second  variety  has  been  termed  tbe 
Batter*.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  face 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  tbe  features  in- 
diatinctly  marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat ; 
the  cheeks  rouud  and  prominent ;  the  chin 
pointed,  the  eyes  small.  This  variety  com- 
prises the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays  t  it 
include*  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  &c.  3 :  The 
American  variety  resembles  the  last  de- 
scribed in  several  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour;  stiff,  thin, 
straight,  black  hair;  low  forehead;  eyes 
sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ;  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  face  large.  This  variety 
comprises  all  the  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  4:  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
by  Blumenbach  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  of  a  tawny  colour ;  the  hair  black,  soft, 
thick,  and  curled;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jecting ;  the  nose  thick,  wide,  and  flattened ; 
the  mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  variety  comprehends  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  6 :  The  remaining  va- 
riety is  the  Negro.  Its  characters  are, 
colour  black;  hair  black  and  woolly,  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ;  cheek- 
bones projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  in ;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  tribes  included  in 
this  variety ;  witness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet,  and  wool;  the  Caffrc, 
with  a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair ; 
tbe  sooty  Papons,  or  New  Guineaman ;  the 
native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  the  Hot- 
tentots.—Man  is  the  only  animal  which 
possesses, in  the  same  degree,  flexible  power* 
of  speech,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate bis  thoughts;  and  this  has  led, in 
different  tribes,  to  the  invention  of  several 
hundred  language*.  He  is,  also,  tbe  only 
animal  which  possesses  the  muscles  of 
laughter;  and  he  enjoys,  above  all  others, 
the  nicest  powers  of  reasoning  by  analogy, 
from  his  past  experience ;  and,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  hands,  is  enabled  to  appro- 
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also  distinguishable  by  the  originality  of 
his  ideas.  Inttinett  make  up  a  part  of  his 
character;  but  he  is  principally  the  creature 
of  experience  and  reflection;  he  builds  a 
habitation,  because  he  has  experienced  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  because  he 
haa  reflected  upon  the  means  of  securing 
himself  against  its  rage.  When  he  builds, 
too,  it  is  not  like  the  work  of  tbe  bee  or  the 
beaver,  upon  any  instinctive  plan,  and  that 
plan  tbe  best  possible  for  the  purpose,  but 
one  in  which  he  presently  discovers  imper- 
fections ;  and  from  which  that  of  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.  We  have  elsewhere,  under  va- 
rious separate  heads,  while  treating  of  the 
subjects,  spoken  of  man  in  a  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  We 
shall  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  sketch 
we  have  here  given. 

MAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a 
man-of-war,  a  merchantman,  &c.  Also,  to 
u  man  a  prite" ;  to  "  man  the  topsail  sheets ;" 
to  "  man  the  yards,"  &c,  signifying,  to  sup- 
ply either  of  these  with  the  men  necessary 
for  the  required  purpose. 

MAN'AKIN  (Pipra),  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  race  of  birds  found  in 
8outh  America.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  inhabit  the  depths  of  forests.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Pipra  Militarit,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red  fea- 
thers on  its  head. 

MANATI,  or  MANATU8.  in  xoology, 
the  sea-cow,  or  fish-tailed  walrus,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Tricheehtu,  which  sometimes 
grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  length  of 
23  feet.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  auMtralit  or  lament  in,  and  boreali* 
or  whale-tailed  manati.  It  has  fore-feet 
palraated,  and  furnished  with  claws,  but  the 
bind  part  ends  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  fish. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the  eyes  small, 
and  instead  of  teeth,  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  hard  bones,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  jaws.  It  never  leaves  the  water,  but 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  feeding  on 
grass  that  grows  in  the  water. 

MANCH1NEEL',  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 

fen  us  Hippomane,  growing  in  the  West 
ndies  to  the  size  of  a  large  oak,  and 
abounding  in  a  milky,  acrid  juice,  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  causes  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pains  in 
the  stomach.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  ca- 
binet work. 

MANDATtfUS,  in  law,  a  writ  issued  from 
a  court  of  law,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  commanding 
the  performance  of  some  special  thing. 

MANDARIN',  the  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  China,  who  are 
chosen  out  of  the  roost  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

MAN'DIBLE,  in  ornithology,  tbe  upper 
and  under  bill  of  birds.  Also,  in  anatomy, 
another  name  for  the  jaw.   [8ee  Maxilla.] 

MAN' DRAKE  (Mandragora) ,  in  botany, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Jtropa  ,*  the  corolla  of 
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which  consists  of  a  single  erect  hollow 
petal,  growing  gradually  wider  from  the 
base ;  being  a  little  larger  than  the  cup, 
and  divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five  lan- 
ccolated  segment • ;  the  fruit  is  a  great  glo- 
boae  berry,  containing  two  cell* ;  the  re- 
ceptacle ia  fleshy  and  convex  on  both  aide* ; 
the  seeds  are  numerous  and  kidney-shaped. 
The  mandrake  has  been  esteemed  a  poison 
by  many ;  but  by  others  it  ia  declared  inno- 
cent :  the  bark  of  the  root  was  once  used 
as  a  narcotic ;  but  at  present  the  leaves  arc 
only  used  in  medicine.  The  ancients  called 
mandrakes  the  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
had  the  name  of  Mandragoriti*.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  root 
to  the  human  form,  they  attributed  to  it 
miraculous  powers,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  properties,  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unfounded. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
forming  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MAN'DRIL,  in  toology,  a   species   of 

monkey. Mandril,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 

of  iron  spindle,  with  a  screw. 

MAN'DUCI,  in  antiquity,  hideous  figures 
introduced  at  the  public  representations  of 
the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 

MAN'EGB,  the  art  of  breaking  in  and 
riding  horses,  or  the  place  set  apart  for 
equestrian  exercises.  [See  lioasn  and 
HoaaRMAitSHir.] 

MA'NES,  in  the  pagan  system  of  theo- 
logy, a  general  name  for  the  infernal  deities. 
The  ancients  comprehended  under  the 
terra  mohm  not  only  Pluto,  Prospcrine,  and 
Minos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were 
likewise  included.  It  was  usual  to  erect  j 
altars  and  offer  libations  to  the  manes 
of  deceased  friend*  and  relations,  for  the 
supers! itious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  made 
people  very  cautious  of  offending  them. 
When  it  was  not  known  whether  a  corpse 
had  been  buried  or  not,  a  cenotaph  was 
erected,  and  the  manes  were  solemnly  in- 
vited to  rest  there,  from  fear  that  otherwise 
they  would  wander  about  the  world,  terri- 
fying the  living,  and  seeking  the  body  which 
they  had  oner  inhabited. 

MAN'GANESE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  and  of  considerable  brilliancy ;  it  tins 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  ia  of  the  hardness 
of  iron,  very  brittle,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.    The 
ore  of  manganese  is  remarkable  for  its  spon- 
taneous inflammation  with  oil.     From  its 
infusibility,  it  does  not  combine    readily  | 
with  many  metals,  but  shows  considerable 
affinity  to  iron,  occurring  frequently  com-  i 
bined  with  it  in  nature,  and  being  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steel.    Manganese 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  form.    Its  ' 
attraction  of  oxygen  ia  ao  rapid,  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  ia  sufficient  to  render  it  red,  ! 
brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can  therefore  be  only  kept  under  [ 
water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.    It  is  the  most 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.    Itdecorapo-  . 
sea  water  by  means  of  heat  very  rapidly,  aa 


■  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  ox- 
j  ydes.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid:  it  is  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  fusible  with  earths, 
!  and  colours  them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  its  state  of  oxydiicment.    It  frees 
from  colour  glasses  tinged  with  iron,  and  ia 
|  therefore  used  in  glass  making :  it  is  also 
I  used  to  give  a  black  colour  to  earthenware. 
MANGANE'SIATE,  in  chemistry,  acorn- 
pound  of  manganesic  acid  with  a  base. 
!      MANGEL-WURZEL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  beet  kind,  much  used  aa  food  for 
cattle,  and  valuable  from  ita  sixe  and  hardy 
nature. 

MAN'GO,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
native  of  the  East-Indies,  hut  now  growing 
in  most  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains  the  height 
of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly  productive. 
The  fruit  is  kidney-shaped,  of  a  most  deli- 
cious flavour,  ana  containing  a  flattened 
stone.  More  than  eighty  varieties  of  Mango 
arc  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN',  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
Eaat-Indies,  of  the  genus  Garrimia,  tbe 
fruit  of  which  ia  shaped  like,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  being  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  particularly  wholesome.  The 
tree  is  elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  abont  eighteen  feet. 

MANGROVE  (RkixoploraJ,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  grow  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  tbe  sea.  Their  branch- 
es arc  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and.  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  thia  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  raosquitos,  &c. 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  vegetate  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot- 
stalk. The  soft  part  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes :  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy.  . 

MA'NIOC  (the  Indian  name  of  the  /«-  I 
tropka  manikot),  a  shrub  (the  root  of  whi'.h  l 
is  highly  nutritious)  indigenous  to  tropical 
America,  and  cultivated  also  in  many  parts  , 
of  Asia  and  Africa.    It  grows  rapidly,  pro-  , 
duces  abundantly,  and  accommodates  itaelf  | 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.     Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which  I 
is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  poison  ;  and 
it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  human  in-  : 
genuity  should  have  converted  the  roots 
into  an  article  of  food*.     Fur  this  purpose 
the  roots  were  formerly  rasped  vrith  rough  1 
pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground 
in  wooden  mill*,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacks  which  are  exposed  for  several  hours  , 
to  the  action  of  a  heavy  press.    By  this 
means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  the  residue  is  called  rastara. 
The  subfttance  we  call  tapioca  is  also  pro- 
duced from  the  manioc  root.  I 
MANIC II KES',  in  church  history,  a  sect  j 
of  Christian  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Pro- 
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bt» ;  pretending  to  be  the  Comforter  whom 
oar  Saviour  promised  to  send  into  t  be  world. 
He  taught  that  there  are  two  principles,  or 
gods,  coeternal  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  the  first  principle,  or  light,  the  au- 
thor of  all  good :  the  second  principle,  or 
darknttt,  the  author  of  all  evil — a  doctrine 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Persian  magi. 

MANIPULATION,  a  word  signifying 
work  done  with  the  hands.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
chemistry,  for  the  preparation  of  substances 
for  experiments;  and  in  animal  magnetism, 
for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by  which  the 
operator  magnetises  his  dopes. 

MANIPTJLU8,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  constituting  the  third  part  of  a 

cohort. Among   physicians,    the    term 

mamipuhu  signifies  a  handful  of  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  as  a  man  can  grasp  in 
his  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M, 
or  m. 

MAN*NA,  a  miraculous  kind  of  food 
which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,   for  the 

space  of  forty  years. Manna,  in  botany, 

a  sweet  juice  or  gum  which  flows  from 
many  trees  and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in 
Calabria,  where  it  exudes  from  two  species 
of  the  ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its 
taste  rather  nauseously  sweet.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  materia  mediea, 
and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 


MANOM'ETER,  or  MAN'OSCOPB,  an 
instrument  to  show  or  measure  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  differs  from  the  barometer 
in  this,  that  the  latter  only  serves  to  mea- 
sure the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  column  of  air  over  it ;  but  the  former 
the  density  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  found. 
MAN'OR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lordship, 
formerly  called  a  barony,  consisting  of  de- 
mesnes, services,  and  a  court -baron ;  and 
comprehending  in  it  messuages,  lands, 
meadow,  pasture,  wood,  rents,  an  advow- 
son.  Ac.  It  may  contain  one  or  more  vil- 
lares,  or  hamlets,  or  only  a  great  part  of  a 
village,  Ac.  In  theme  days,  a  manor  rather 
signifies  the  Jurisdiction  and  royalty  incor- 
poreal, than  the  land  or  site;  for  a  man 
may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law 
terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto 
I  belonging.  There  are  capital  manors  or 
honours,  that  have  other  manors  under 
J  them :  and  also  customary  manors  granted 
i  by  copy  of  court-roll,  the  lords  of  which 
have  power  to  hold  courts,  and  grant  co- 
pies, Ac  This  was  the  origin  of  copyhold 
estates,  vis.  those  held  by  copy  of  the  roll 
of  the  court  of  the  manor. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  in  law,  the  unlaw- 
ful killing  a  man  without  malice  prepense 
It  differs  from  murder,  in  not  being  mali- 
ciously or  deliberately  done ;  and  from  ex- 
cusable homicide,  being  done  in  some  un- 


lawful act,  whereas  excusable  homicide 
happens  in  consequence  of  some  misadven- 
ture. 

MANTELET,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
movable  parapet,  or  wooden  penthouse, 
nsed  in  a  siege.  Mantelets  are  cased  with 
tin  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
before  the  pioneers,  to  protect  them  from 
the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a  sort  of  in- 
sect, of  whieh  there  are  numerous  species, 
distinguished  by  the  difference  and  singu- 
larity of  their  shape.  The  chief  species  in 
Europe  is  the  camel  cricket,  or  praying 
mantis,  so  called  because  when  sitting  it 
holds  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  whence  vulgar  superstition 
has  held  it  as  a  sacred  insect ;  and  a  popu- 
lar notion  has  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  a 
traveller  having  lost  his  war,  would  be 
safely  directed,  by  observing  the  quarter  to 
which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  The  dry  leaf  mantis  (pkyllinm 
riccifolia),  in  its  shape  and  colour  is  re- 
markable, invariably  suggesting  tbe  idea  of 
a  dry  and  withered  leaf.  Their  manners, 
also,  in  addition  to  their  structure,  assist 
in  the  delusion ;  as  they  often  remain  on 
trees  for  hours,  without  motion;  then, 
suddenly  springing  into  the  air,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blown  about  as  dry  leaves.  The 
mantis  is  of  a  predacious  disposition,  living 
on  smaller  insects,  which  it  watches  for 
with  great  anxiety  i  it  is  also  quarrelsome, 
and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies in  a  state  of  captivity,  they  will  attack 
each  other  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
one  is  destroved. 

MANTLING,  in  heraldry,  that  appear- 
ance  of  folding  of  cloth,  flourishing,  or 
drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a  mantle,  or  mi- 
litary habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MANUAL  EX'ERCISE,  in  the  military 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
tanght  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  other 
arras. 

MAN'UPACTURE,  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing raw  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  either  by  the  hands  or  ma- 
chinery. Also  any  commodity  made  by  the 
hand,  or  anything  formed  from  the  raw 
materials  or  natural  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or  silk 
goods  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  Ac. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works 
up  a  natural  product  into  an  artificial  com- 
modity ;  or  the  person  who  employs  work- 
men and  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

MANUMISSION,  among  the  Romans, 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated,  or  liberated  from  personal 
bondage 

MANURE,  any  matter  or  substance, 
either  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  intro- 
duced with  the  soil,  to  accelerate  vegetation, 
and  increase  the  produce  of  crops ;  as  the 
contents  of  stables  and  farm-yards,  marl, 
asbes,  lime,  fish,  salt,  Ac. 

MAN  USCRIPT8,  writings  of  any  kind. 
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on  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  material. 
There  are  many  mode*  by  which  anti- 
quarian* are  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable  date  of  a  manuscript ;  and  there  are 
many  which  hate  at  the  end  a  statement 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  writteu, 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  we  hate  had  the  evidence  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  manuscripts,  we  can  determine 
with  certainty  that  none  of  our  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  tbe  materials 
anew.  These  codicee  rtacripti,  rest,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  In  tbe  14th 
century,  when  paper  came  more  into  use, 
this  custom  was  discontinued. Illumi- 
nated Manuscript*,  such  as  are  adorned 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in 
which  the  initial  letters  are  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding. 

MAP,  a  delineation  of  a  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale,  in  which  the  proportion, 
shape,  and  position  of  places  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  top  is  usually  the  north, 
and  the  right  hand  the  east,  and,  when 
otherwise,  distinguished  by  a  Jleur  4e  lie 
pointing  to  the  north.  It  is  called  a  ««•• 
vertal  map  when  it  represents  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  a  particular  map  when  it  only 
represents  particular  regions  or  countries. 
A  map  is  properly  a  representation  of  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chart,  which  only 
represents  tbe  sea  or  sea-coast.  In  maps, 
three  things  are  essentially  requisite:  1. 
that  all  places  have  tbe  same  situation  ana 
distance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  show  their  parallels,  longi- 
tudes, tones,  climates,  and  otber  celestial 
appearances;  2,  that  their  magnitudes  be 
proportionable  to  their  real  magnitudes  on 
the  globe ;  3,  that  all  places  have  the  same 
situation,  bearing,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  numbered  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  * 

MAPLE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species,  nnder  the  scientific 
name  actr.  The  acer  eaecharimnm,  or  sugar- 
maple,  in  North  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species,  from  which,  by 
tapping  the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar, 
a  tree  of  an  ordinary  sixe  yielding  in  a  good 
season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap. 
The  wood  of  the  common  European  maple 
is  much  used  by  turners,  and  on  account  of 
its  lightness  is  frequently  employed  for  mu- 
sical instruments,  particularly  for  violins. 

MAPPA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
officer  who  gave  tbe  signal  to  the  gladiators 
to  begin  fighting,  which  be  did  by  throwing 
a  handkerchief,  that  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor  or  other  magistrate. 

MARANATH'A,  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a  form  of  threatening,  cursing,  or  anathe- 
matising, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
severe  denunciation  they  had.  The  word  is 
said  to  signify  the  Lord  comet,  or  it  came : 


which,  taken  as  a  enrme  or  threat,  may  be 
thus  paraphrased,  "  the  Lord  come  quicklv 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  thy  crimes," 
tbe  indicative  mood  being  used  lor  the  op- 
tative. St.  Paul  uses  the  expression,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  pronouncing  anathema  maranatha 
on  all  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ. 

MARANTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  M—andria,  order  1  Moneaynia,  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  among  them  is 
the  maranta  arundinacea,  or  Indian  Arrow- 
root. 

MARA8'MUS,  in  medicine,  an  atrophy  . 
or  consumption  ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  ; 
fever  or  apparent  disease.  ( 

MAR'BLE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
fossils ;  being  bright  and  beautiful  stones,  ' 
composed  of  small  separate  concretions,  \ 
moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel, 
fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  men-  , 
strua,  and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire.    Mar-  ' 
bit  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  of  any  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  a  j 
compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  appear-  ■ 
ance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.   The  va-  1 
rieties  are  numerous  and  greatly  diversi- 
fied in  colour.    It  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments,  ' 
Ac.  | 

MAR'CASITE,  a  name  (in  scientific  no- 
menclature now  obsolete)  which  has  been 
given  to  all  sorts  of  minerals,  to  ores,  py- 
rites, and  semi-metals. 

MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Numa  and 
Julius  Cesar ;  but  in  the  calendar  of  Ro- 
mulus it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his  re- 
Cted  father,  Mara.  This  month  seems  to 
ve  a  strong  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
series,  because  in  March  the  sun  enters 
into  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  reckoned  the 
first  sign  of  the  sodiac. March,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops  from  one  place  to  another ;  or  the 
measured  and  regular  pace  of  a  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  form  and  time. In 

music,  any  piece  adapted  to  a  soldier's 
march. 

MARCHE8,  borders  or  confines,  parti- 
cularly the  boundaries  between  England 
and  Wales.  The  office  of  the  "lords 
marchers  "  was  originally  to  guard  the 
frontiers. 

MARCO'SIANS,  a  sect  of  Christian  he- 
retics in  the  second  century,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  represented  tbe 
Deity  as  consisting  not  of  a  trinity,  but  a 

Juaternity,  rt*.  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the 
ather,  and  Truth. 

MAR'OARATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  margaric  acid  with  a  base. 

MARGARIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  an  acid  which  appears  in  tbe  form  of 
pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  digesting 
soap  made  of  bog's  lard  and  potash,  in 
water.    It  is  also  called  margarine. 

MAR'GODE,  in  mineralogy,  a  bluish 
gray  stone  resembling  clay  in  external  ap- 
pearance, but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars  and 
zeolites. 

MA  RG  RAVI  ATE,  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  a  margrave,  originally  a  lord  or 
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keeper  of  the  marches  or  border*,  bat  now 
•  title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  Ac. 

MAR' I  GOLD,  in  botany,  •  plant  of  the 
genu*  Calendula,  bearing  a  yellow  flower. 
There  are  se»eral  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name;  as  the  African  mari- 
gold, of  the  genus  Tagetes ;  corn  marigold, 
of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum ;  start*  mari- 
gold, of  the  genus  Caltha,  Ac. 

MARl'NE,  pertaining  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine productions,  Ac.  Also  a  general  name 
for  the  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  compre- 
hending likewise  ail  that  relates  to  naval 
affairs,  as  the  building,  rigging,  arming, 
equipping,  navigating,  and  employing  ships. 

MARINE  REMAINS',  the  shells  of  sea- 
ash,  found  on  digging  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  nearly  all  situations  and  countries, 
and  in  some  in  solid  beds  of  great  depth, 
and  covering  fry  extensive  tracts.  In 
truth,  many  naturalists  have  supposed  that 
rocks  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
are  composed  entirely  of  their  remains. 
They  are  found  at  various  depths  with  in- 
tervening land  remains,  generally  in  three 
strata,  one  above  the  other,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  beeu  at  three 
distinct  remote  times  in  those  positions, 
and  for  long  periods.  The  species  of  re- 
mains thus  discovered  are  of  animals  which 
either  do  not  exist  at  present,  or  are  only 
found  in  remote  seas. 

MARINES,  soldiers  raised  for  naval  ser- 
vice, and  trained  to  fight  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  sn  action  on  land. 

MARK,  or  the  Coepel  of  St.  Mask,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  in  order.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  TertuUian,  and 
others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dic- 
tated this  gospel  to  him ;  others  assert  that 
he  wrote  it  after  8t.  Peter's  death.  Nor  are 
the  learned  less  divided  as  to  the  language 
this  gospel  was  written  in ;  some  affirming  it 
to  have  been  in  Greek,  and  others  in  Latin. 
It  however  seems  plainly  intended  for  Chris- 
tian converts  from  paganism,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  evangelical  writings 
by  its  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  character  of  Christ  as  Messiah. 

Mark,  a  money  of  account,  or  a  coin. 

The  English  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  13*.  Ad. 

MARL,  a  species  of  calcareous  earth, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  used  in  agriculture  for  enriching  bar- 
ren land,  and  valuable  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  All 
solid  marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Like  clay,  it  belongs  both  to  secondary  and 
alluvial  earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses 
or  in  beds;  hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  or  with  sand  and 
clay.  It  contains  various  organic  remains, 
as  shells,  fish,  bones  of  birds  and  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  sometimes  vegetables. 

MAR'LINES,  a  sea  term  for  lines  of  un- 
twisted hemp  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  ends 
of  the  ropes,  Ac.  from  unravelling. Afor- 


line-ewike,  a  small  iron  spike,  used  to  open 
the  bolt  rope  when  the  sail  is  to  be  sewed 
to  it,  Ac 

MARMALADE,  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar;  or  a 
confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  Ac. 
boiled  with  sugar. 

MAR'MALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  metallic 
or  pearly  lustre:  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

MAR  MOSE,  in  xoology,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  opossum,  but  smaller.  Instead 
of  a  bag,  the  marmose  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  inclose 
their  young. 

MARMOT,  in  soology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Jretomye,  allied  to  the  murine  or 
rat  tribe.  It  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  rabbit, 
and  inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  When  these  animals  (which 
live  in  societies)  are  eating,  they  post  a  sen- 
tinel, who  gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger,  and  they  all  retire 
into  their  burrows,  which  are  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they  re- 
main, in  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  among  them  is  the  wood- 
chuck  or  ground  hog,  and  the  wutouwish  or 
prairie  dog,  of  North  America. 

MAROONS',  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  8outh  America.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  white  population. 

MARQUE,  letter  of,  a  power  granted  by 
a  state  to  its  subjects,  to  make  reprisals  on 
tbe  subjects  of  a  state  with  whom  it  is  at 
war. 

MARQUIS,  or  MAR'QUESS.  a  title  of 
honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  first 
given  to  those  who  commanded  the  marches, 
or  borders  and  frontiers  of  a  kingdom. 
Marquisses  were  not  known  in  England  till 
Richard  II.  in  the  year  1337.  created  Robert 
de  Vere  marquis  of  Dublin.  The  formal 
title  given  to  a  marquis  in  writing,  is  "  most 
noble,  most  honourable,  and  potent  prince." 
The  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  set 
round  with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as 
many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
height  alternate. 

MAR'RIAGE,  a  contract  both  of  a  civil 
and  religious  nature,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  in 
mutual  love  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  se- 
parate them — a  bond  of  connexion  which 
was  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic 
felicity,  and  for  securing  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children.  The  Jews  looked 
upon  the  words  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
as  containing  an  indispensable  injunction 
to  enter  into  this  state ;  and  the  man,  whose 
daughter  was  not  married  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
any  irregularities  she  might  be  guilty  of. 
In  almost  all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage 
is  celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies ;  and 
surely  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pray 
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for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  such  •  nnion. 
With  the  most  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the 
East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made,  or  service*  rendered,  to  her  parents ; 
and  to  this  day  the  same  practice  prevails 
among  the  Circassians,  and  the  poorer 
Turks  and  Chinese. Both  men  and  wo- 
men, among  the  Athenians,  cut  off  their 
hair  before  marriage,  and  consecrated  it  to 
some  god  or  goddess,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  had  more  immediately  placed 
themselves ;  and  all  virgins,  before  they 
could  enter  upon  that  state,  were  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  Previous  to  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  parties  contracted,  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up,  and  the  gall  of  the 
victim  was  always  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
intimating  that  anger  and  malice  should 
have  no  admission.  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  no  particular  age  determined  for 
marriage,  but  all  espousals  were  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  nuptials  within  two  years. 
The  man  always,  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  contract,  sent  a  plain  iron  ring  to  the 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  affection.  The  an- 
cient Christian  church  laid  several  restraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage ; 
such  was  the  rule  forbidding  Christians  to 
marry  with  infidels  and  heathens :  another 
restraint  related  to  the  consanguinity  and 
affinity  prohibited  in  Scripture :  a  third  was, 
that  children  under  age  should  not  marry 
without  the  consent  01  their  parents,  guar- 
dians, or  next  relations :  and  another  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  parity  of  condi- 
tion between  the  contracting  parties. In 

conclusion,  we  must  notice,  that  according 
to  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  holy  rite 
of  marriage  has  in  this  country  been  made 
a  mere  civil  contract. 
MARS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  superior 

Elanets,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
etween  those  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 
Mars  appears  to  move  from  west  to  east 
round  the  earth,  his  periodical  motion 
round  the  sun  is  in  687  days  nearly.  His 
apparent  motion  is  very  unequal,  and  he 
moves  about  his  axis  in  little  more  than  one 
of  our  days  and  nights. 

MARSH,  a  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or 
occasionally  covered  with  water,  or  very 
wet  and  miry,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
grass  and  sedges.  Land  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  tides,  is  called  a  aalt  stars*. 

MARSHAL,  in  its  primary  signification, 
means  an  officer  who  has  the  command  or 
care  of  horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  offi- 
cers who  have  very  different  employments. 

Marthml  0/  the  Xing' »  [Queen's]  Bench, 

an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  that  prison 
in  Southwark.  This  officer  is  obliged  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody all  persons  committed  by  that  court. 
—Marthal  e/  the  Exchequer,  an  officer  to 
whom  that  court  commits  the  king's 
debtors.-— Fieldmartkal,  a  military  officer 
of  the  highest  rank.— Bart  wtarehal,  the 
eighth  officer  of  state :  an  honorary  title, 
and  personal,   until   made  hereditary  by 

Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. In 

the  United  States  of  America,  a  marekal  is 
a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  president 


and  senate,  in  each  judicial  district;  an- 
swering to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  Eng- 
land. 

MARSHALLING,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families,  in  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments, 
Ac.  Also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 
solemnities  in  their  proper  places. 

MARSHAL8EA,  a  prison  in  Southwark. 
A  court  originally  instituted  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  between  the  servants  of 
the  king's  household  and  others  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  that  is,  within  twelve 
miles  round  Whitehall. 

MARSU PRAXIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh  so  named  from  the  doubling  of 
its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 

MARTEL'LO  TOWERS,  a  number  of 
towers  erected  on  an  open  part  of  the 
Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  France  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Buonaparte.  They  are  circular, 
with  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofs. 
One  traversing  gun  was  mounted  on  each, 
in  working  which  the  men  were  secured  by 
a  lofty  parapet.  They  derived  their  name 
(though  corrupted)  from  Marietta,  in  Cor- 
sica, where  a  strong  tower  maintained  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  English  force 
in  1794.  These  towers  have  since  served  as 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  coast  blockade 
force. 

MARTEN,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Mtutela,  or  weasel  tribe ;  one  of  the 

!>rettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which  is 
bund  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  small 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes.  These 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
eggs,  &c. ;  they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  grain.  The  pine 
marten  (muttela  mart  is  J  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  America,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  fur,  which  is  used  for  trimmings. 
About  100,000  skins  of  the  animal  are  said 
to  be  annually  collected  in  the  fur  countries. 

MARTIN,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Uirmndo,  which  forms  its  nest  in 
buildings. 

MARTINETS,  in  a  ship,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved 
through  a  block  on  the  top-mast  head,  and 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  to  the  yard  to  be  furled*— In  mili- 
tary language,  a  martinet  signifies  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong 
of  leather  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  girths 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  muarole,  passing  between 

the  fore  legs. Also,  a  sea  term  for  a  rope 

extending  from  the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of 
the  humkin. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  re- 

Siresented  without  feet,  and  used  as  a  dif- 
erence  or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers ;  to  put  them  in  mind  (as  it  has 
been  rather  quaintly  said)  that  they  are  to 
trust  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in 
order  to  raise  themselves,  and  not  to  their 


m  bastbbb  covhtbiks,  bbioai.  rvicnai  mousy  is  common. 
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feet,  they  having  little  land  to  tet  their 
foot  on. 

MAR'TYR,  any  innocent  person  who 
•offer*  death  in  defence  of  a  cause,  rather 
than  abandon  it.  In  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  ooe  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  Gospel,  or  suffers  death  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion.  The  Christian  church 
has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  history  is 
filled  with  surprising  Accounts  of  their 
singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  privileges:  that  upon  their 
death  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited 
for  the  completion  of  their  happiness  till 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that  God  would 
grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  hastening 
of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening  the  times 
of  persecution.  The  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be 
carried  back  at  least  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  sneered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  of  Christ  168.  On  these  days  the 
Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  examples  they  had  afforded 
them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together 
with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  end 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  were  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries. 

MARTYROL'OGY,  a  catalogue  or  list  of 
martyrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings. 

MASONRY,  that  branch  of  the  building 
art  which  consists  in  hewing  or  squaring 
stones,  Ac.,  and  of  properly  laying  them. 

MA'SONS,  or  Fbbb  and  Accettsd  Ma- 
boss,  a  term  applied  to  a  fraternity  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  called  probably  be- 
cause the  first  founders  of  that  society 
were  persons  of  that  craft  or  occupation. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
any  thing  that  passes  within  the  society, 
and  the  members  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  known  to  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs.  Like  any  other  society  founded 
on  general  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  organised,  it  has  at  particular 
times  been  subservient  to  the  production 
of  much  good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil, 
according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  employed;  and,  like 
every  other  society  of  any  magnitude,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  enco- 
mium from  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from 
its  enemies.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on 
tbe  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue,  and 
inculcates  "  brotherly  love,  relief,  and 
truth." 

MASQUE,  a  theatrical  drama,  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  spectacle,  much  in  favour  of  the 
courts  of  princes,  during  the  ISth  and  17th 
centuries.  According  to  Holinshed's  Chro- 
nicle, the  first  masque  performed  in  Eng- 
land was  in  1610,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign.  Sbakspeare,  as  well  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  frequently  in- 


troduced masques  into  their  plays.  James  I. 
carried  the  glory  of  the  masque  to  its  height. 
It  had  before  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a  display  of  gro- 
tesque personages  and  fantastic  dresses; 
but  it  now  assumed  a  higher  character, 
and  became  "  married  to  immortal  verse." 
Previously,  "their  chief  aim,"  says  Warton, 
"  seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  by  the  ri- 
diculous and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vi- 
sors, and  the  singularity  and  splendour  of 

the  dresses." -In   architecture,   certain 

pieces  of  sculpture  representing  hideous 
forms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces. 

MA8QUERA  DE,  an  exhibition  in  which 
persons,  wearing  masks,  meet  together,  and 
represent  different  characters. 

MA 88,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist ;  or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
crating the  bread  and  wine  into  tbe  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them;  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  the  mass  is 
believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  so  every  action 
of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
death.  The  general  division  of  masses  con- 
sists in  high  and  low ;  high  mat  is  sung 
by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low 
■toates  are  those  in  which  the  prayers  are 
barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occa- 
sional masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many 
of  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the 
name :  such  are  the  masses  of  tbe  saints, 

Ac. Ma$»  priett,  the  name  for  priests 

who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular 
altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased. 

MA8'8ACRE,  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings,  without  authority  or  ne- 
cessity, and  without  forms  civil  or  military. 

MA8'SETER,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  lower  and  interior  part 
of  the  jttffitm,  and  its  end  at  the  external 
superficies  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

MAS'SIVE,  in  mineralogy,  having  a  crys- 
taline  structure,  but  not  a  regular  form. 

Among  builders,  matuive  is  an  epithet 

given  to  whatever  is  particularly  heavy  and 
solid:  thus  a  massive  column  is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  bears,  Ac. 

MASSO'RA,  or  MA80RA,  a  critical  work 
amongst  the  Jews,  containing  remarks  on 
the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel  points 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbis  or  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  were 
called  Mauorita.  Before  that  time  the 
sacred  books  had  no  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters  or  verses :  and  in  consequence 
of  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  which  they  did,  and  also  divided 
the  canonical  books  into  twenty-two,  and 
these  twenty-two  books  into  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  into  verses. 
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MAST,  a  Ions,  upright  piece  of  timber, 
raised  from  the  kee£  through  the  deck  of  a 
tchcI,  to  which  the  yards,  saila,  4c.  are 
fixed  ;  the  whole  being  supported  by  an  in- 
geninus  combination  of  roues,  adapted  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  or  adjusting  the 
sails.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in 
the  ship,  and  in  large  ships  is  dirided  into 
lower,  top,  and  top  gallant;  the  foremast  is 
the  next  in  sixe,  standing  near  the  stem  of 
the  ship;  the  mizenmast,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  stern. 

MASTER,  in  law,  the  name  of  several 
officers  who  preside  in  their  several  depart- 
ments; as  Matter  of  the  faculties,  an  officer 
under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
grants  licenses  and  dispensations.— Jfas- 
ter  of  the  hone,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  royal  stud,  and  directs 
the  equerries  and  other  officers  attached  to 
that  part  of  the  regal  establishment.—— 
Master  of  the  armoury,  one  who  has  the 

charge  of  the  royal  armour. Matter  of  the 

wardrobe,  an  officer  under  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, who  has  the  care  of  the  royal  robes. 

Matter  of  the  rolls,  a  patent  officer  for 

life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament and  patents  which  pass  the  great 
teal,  and  of  the  records  of  chancery,  com- 
missions, deeds,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery;  at  other  times  he  hears  causes 
in  the  Rolls-chapel,  and  makes  orders.— 
Matters  in  chancery,  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls.  There  are 
twelve  in  ordinary;  besides  extraordinary 
masters;  of  the  former  some  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  have  business, 
n*  it  arises,  referred  to  them,  such  as  inter- 
locutory orders  for  stating  accounts,  and 
computing  damages,  and  the  like.  The 
masters  extraordinary  are  appointed  to  act 
in  the  country,  in  tfie  several  counties  in 
England,  beyond  ten  miles  distance  from 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recognizances, 
acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  ease 

of  suitors  of  the  court. Matter  of  arts, 

the  second  degree  taken  up  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  to  which  candidates  are  not 
admitted  until  they  are  past  seven  years 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities this  is  the  first  degree. Matter 

of  a  ship,  the  same  with  captain  in  a  mer- 
chant-man ;  but  in  a  king's  ship  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  the  provisions  and  stores, 
takes  care  of  the  rigging  and  ballast ;  and 
navigates  the  ship  under  the  directions  of 

his  superior  officer. Matter  at  crass,  in 

a  king's  ship,  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
small  arms,  and  exercises  the  petty  offi- 
cers, Ac. 

MASTIC,  or  MASTIC H,  a  solid  and 
transparent  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish 
colour,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears,  as  it  naturally 
forms  itself  in  exuding  from  the  mastic 
tree  (a  species  of  PittaciaJ  about  the  sixe 
and  form  of  a  pea.  It  should  be  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  well 
scented,  and  brittle.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
as  an  astringent  and  aromatic.    It  is  also 


used  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  varnishes. 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in 
Turkey,  and  is  there  used  as  a  masticatory 
by  women  of  all  denominations,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth  and  impart- 
ing an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.— 
Jtphattic  Mastic,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  which  is 
obtained  from  Pyrmont,  near  Seyaell,  and 
brought  down  the  Rhone.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate  it  falls  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  a  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch, 
found  near  the  same  spot.  This  appears  to 
give  ductility  to  the  mastic,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  makes 
it  exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered  as- 
phalt ic  is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  a 
melting  state;  also  a  quantity  of  clean 
gravel,  to  give  it  a  proper  consistency  for 
pouring  into  moulds.  When  laid  down  for 
pavement,  small  stones  are  sifted  on.  It  is 
so  elastic,  that  (according  to  the  account 

Eiven  of  it  in  the  Railway  Magazine)  it  may. 
e  considered  a  species  of  mineral  leather, 
on  which  the  sun  and  rain  appear  to  have 
no  effect. 

MAS  TIFF,  in  zoology,  a  variety  of  the 
canine  race,  having  a  large  head,  with  de- 
pendent lips  and  ears,  and  distinguished  by 
bis  vigilance,  strength,  and  courage.  Eng- 
lish mastiffs  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation at  Rome,  that  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them, 
and  sending  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  be 
thought  capable  of  sustaining  the  combats 
in  the  amphitheatre. 

MASTODON,  in  natural  history,  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mammiferous  animals  re- 
sembling the  elephant  and  mammoth,  but 
found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  There  are  no 
traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  their  existence. 

MASTOID,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  which  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a  breast. 

MASTOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 
MATADORS,  one  of  the  three  principal 

|  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  two  black  aces  and  the 

I  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven  in 

j  hearts  and  diamonds. 

MATE,  an  assistant  officer  to  the  captain 

I  of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  to  a  surgeon  on 

|  shipboard.  Large  ships  have  a  first,  second, 

I  and  third  mnte. 

MATE  IU  A  LI  SM,  the  doctrine  held  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  is 

I  not  a  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  mat- 

I  ter,  but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
organization  of  matter  in  the  body.    This 

1  theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how  mat- 
ter can  think,  and  how  physical  motion  can 
produce  mental  changes,  which  we  do  not 

|  observe  in  so  many  organic  beings.     In 

I  decided  opposition  to  materialism,  is  our 
consciousness  of  the  identity  aud  liberty  of 

1  man,  which  would  be  annihilated  by  it, 
because  matter  is  governed  bv  the  neces- 
sity of  nature,  and  free  mill  therefore  cx- 

I  eluded. 
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MATERIA  MED'ICA,  a  term  used  to 
denote  all  those  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed hi  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  reatoration  of  health. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  science  which 
treata  of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of 
whatever  can  be  measured  or  computed. 
It  ia  divided  into  pure  and  *peculatne, 
which  conaider  quantity  abstractedly ;  and 
mixed,  which  treata  of  magnitude  aa  sub- 
sisting in  material  bodies,  and  ia  conse- 
quently interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations. Mixed  matkematte*  are  very  com- 
prehensive ;  since  to  them  may  be  referred 
astronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydrography, 
hydrostatics,  mechanics,  fortification,  navi- 
gation, &c  Not  only  all  objects  of  the 
bodily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  motton, 
light,  tones,  Ac.  may  be  represented  and 
treated  as  mathematical  magnitudes.  Dr. 
Barrow  observes,  "  that  the  mathematics 
effectually  exercise,  but  never  vainly  delude, 
nor  vexatioualy  torment  studious  minds 
with  obscure  subtilties;  but  plainly  de- 
monatrate  every  thing  witliin  their  reach, 
draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct  by  pro- 
fitable rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
While  they  inure  the  mind  to  a  constant 
diligence  in  study,  they  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  fortify  us  against  the 
vanity  of  scepticism,  restrain  us  from  a  rash 
presumption,  and  perfectly  subject  us  to 
the  government  of  right  reason.  While  the 
mind  is  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sen- 
sible matter,  it  distinctly  views  pure  forms, 
conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investi- 
gates the  harmony  of  proportions;  the 
manners  themselves  are  sensibly  corrected 
and  improved,  the  affections  composed  and 
rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  settled,  and 
the  understanding  raised  and  excited  to 
more  divine  contemplations." 

MATINS,  the  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Romau  fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  matrons,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the  third 
of  the  ides  of  June. 

MATRASS,  or  Ccccbbit,  along  straight- 
necked  chemical  glass  vessel  used  for  di- 
gestion and  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  gradually  taper iug 
into  a  conical  figure. 

MATRICE,  a  mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  anything;  as  in  printing,  the  mould 
or  form  in  which  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 

In  coining,  the  piece  of  steel  on  which 

are  engraved  the  figures,  arms,  4c.  with 
which  the  coin  is  to  be  stamped. 

MATRICULATION,  the  act  of  admit- 
ting  any  person  to  be  a  member  of  an 
English  university. 

MATRIX,  the  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  &c. 
in  which  any  mineral  substance  is  found. 

MATRONA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in- 
stituted bj  Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the 
calends  of  March,  in  honour  of  Mars.  It 
was  kept  by  matrons,  to  whom  presents 
were  made  by  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to 
their  wives,  Ac.  Bachelors  were  entirely 
excluded  from  anv  share  in  the  solemnity. 

MATROSS'.   Matrasses  are  soldiers  in  a 


train  of  artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  gun- 
ners, and  assist  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
sponging  the  guns.  They  carry  fire- locks, 
and  march  with  the  store  waggons  as  guards 
and  assiatants. 

MATTER,  that  which  is  the  object  of 
our  senses,  the  distinguishing  property  of 
which  is  its  vis  inertia;  or  power  of  resist- 
ing any  attempts  to  make  it  change  its 
state.  Matter  u  usually  divided  by  philo- 
sophical writers  into  four  kinds  or  classes : 
solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable. 
Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  impression,  as  wood 
or  stone ;  liquid*  have  free  motion  among 
their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression, 
as  water  and  wine.  Aeriform  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapours  and  gases, 
aa  air  and  oxygen  gas.  The  imponderable 
substances  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  light, 
caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

MATTHEW,  or  Gaipel  of  St.  Matthew,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judaea,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted,  and  it  ia 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight 
years  after  Christ's  resurrection.  It  waa 
written,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  8ynac  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  common  in  Judaea : 
but  the  Greek  version  of  it,  which  now 
passes  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the 
apostolical  times.  St.  Matthew's  view  in 
writing  his  gospel,  was  chiefly  to  show  the 
royal  descent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  life  and  conversation  among  men. 

MATURANT,  hi  pharmacy,  a  medicine 
or  application  to  a  tumour,  which  promotes 
suppuration. 

MAUL'STICK,  a  painter's  stick, on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  when  he  paints. 

MAUND,  (in  archeology)  a  great  basket 
or  hamper,  containing  eight  bales.  Also,  a 
weight  used  in  India. 

MAUVDAY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday 
in  passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 
The  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  maud,  a  basket ;  because  on 
that  day  princes  used  to  give  alma  to  the 
poor  from  their  baskets.  Others  think  it 
was  called  Mamnday  or  Mandate  Thursday, 
from  the  die*  mandati  (the  day  of  com- 
mand), the  command  which  Christ  gave  his 
disciples  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  that  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had 
washed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  general  designation 
of  any  superb  and  magnificent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  more 
confined  acceptation  it  signifies  the  pomp- 
ous monument  in  honour  of  some  emperor, 
prince,  or  very  illustrious  personage;  but 
it  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  par- 
ticular monument  built  by  Artemisia,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  kiug 
of  Caria,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  This 
monument  was  so  superb  that  it  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
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MAXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  jaw-bone, 
which  is  either  the  maxilla  ruprrior,  or  in- 
f trior.  The  jaws  are  shorter  in  the  human 
frame  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  and  thit 
is  a  circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  maxilla  nperior, 
or  upper  jaw,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
twelve  of  which  are  in  pairs.  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  is  that  movable  bone 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  lower  series 
of  teeth. 

MAXII/LARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  what  belongs  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  the 
maxillary  arteries,  muscles,  veins,  &c. 

MAX'IMUM,  in  mathematics,  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  case :  opposed 
to  minimum. In  commerce,  the  highest 

{>rice  of  any  article,  as  fixed  by  law  or  regul- 
ation. 

MAXIM,  an  established  proposition  or 
principle ;  in  which  sense,  according  to 
popular  usage,  it  denotes  nearly  the  same 
as  axiom  in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
Maxims  are  self-evident  propositions,  and 
the  principles  of  all  science;  for  on  these, 
and  definitions,  all  demonstrative  know- 
ledge depends. 

MAT,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reck- 
oning from  January ;  and  the  third,  begin- 
ning with  March,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  This  month  derives 
its  name  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 
to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice  on  the  first 
day  of  it ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  calends  of 
May,  the  Romans  held  their  Floralia,  or 
festival  in  honour  of  Flora.  Mr.  Borlase 
says :  "  May  customs  are  nothing  more  than 
a  gratulation  of  the  soring,  to  testify  univer- 
sal joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."  And 
Mr.  Douce  observes,  "  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  of  May  is  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
in  the  Roman  festival."  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a 
maying,  early  on  the  first  of  May;  nor  is  this 
custom  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be 
accounted  somewhat  "  ungcnteel."  Bourne 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  of 
the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  rooming  of  that  day,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and 
crowns  of  flowers.  This  done,  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time 
of  sun-rise,  and  made  their  doors  and  win- 
dows triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil. — We 
need  not  inform  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  south-western  counties  (Hamp- 
shire more  especially),  that  among  all  the 
rustic  revelries  there  known,  the  village 
"  maying"  is  pre-eminent.  We  well  remem- 
ber what  happy  groupes  were  wont  to  as- 
semble on  such  occasions,  to  join  the  merry 
dance,  or  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  practi- 
cal jokers:  nay,  so  vividly  is  the  seme 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  memory,  that 
had  not  the  incomparable  author  of  "  Our 


Village"  already  sketched  it  to  the  life,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it  even  here 
— less  graphically  we  are  sure,  and,  in  all  ! 
probability,  not  more  correctly:  so  without  ' 
farther  preface,  we  introduce  it: — "  Here  ! 
we  are  at  the  Green;  a  little  turfy  spot,  t 
where  three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by 
hedge-rows,  with  its  pretty  white  cottage,  ! 
and  its  long  slip  of  a  garden  at  one  angle. 
I  had  no  expectation  of  scenery  so  com- 
pact, so  like  a  glade  in  a  forest ;  it  is  quite  < 
a  cabinet  picture,  with  green  trees  for  the 
frame.  In  the  midst  grows  a  superb  horse 
chesnut,  in  the  full  glory  of  its  flowery  pyra- 
mids, and  from  the  trunk  of  the  chesnut 
the  May-houses  commence.  They  are  co- 
vered alleys  built  of  green  boughs,  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  great  bunches  of 
flowers,  the  gayest  that  blow— lilacs,  Guel- 
der-roses, peonies,  tulips,  stocks— hanging 
down  like  chandeliers  among  the  dancers ; 
for  of  dancers,  gay,  dark-eyed  young  girls 
in  straw  bonnets  and  white  gowns,  and 
their  lovers  in  their  Sunday  attire,  the  May- 
houses  were  full.  The  girls  had  mostly  the 
look  of  extreme  youth,  and  danced  well  and 
quietly  like  ladies — too  much  so:  I  should 
nave  been  glad  to  see  less  elegance  and 
more  enjoyment ;  and  their  partners,  though 
not  altogether  so  graceful,  were  as  decorous 
and  as  indifferent  as  real  gentlemen.  It 
was  quite  like  a  ball-room,  aa  pretty  and 
almost  as  dull.  Outside  was  the  fun.  It 
is  the  out  side,  the  upper  gallery  of  the  world, 
that  has  that  good  thing.  There  were  chil- 
dren laughing,  eating,  trying  to  cheat,  and 
being  cheatea,  round  an  ancient  and  prac- 
tised vender  of  oranges  and  gingerbread ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  lay  a  merry 
groupe  of  old  men,  in  coats  almost  as  old 
as  themselves,  and  young  ones  in  no  coats 
at  all,  excluded  from  the  dance  by  the  dis- 
grace of  a  smock-frock.  Who  would  have 
thought  of  etiquette  finding  its  way  into 
the  May-houses  !  That  groupe  would  have 
snited  Teniers ;  it  smoked  and  drank  a  lit- 
tle, but  it  langhed  a  great  deal  more. 
There  were  a  few  decent  matronly  looking 
women,  too,  sitting  in  a  cluster;  and  young 
mothers  strolling  about  with  infants  in  their 
arms;  and  ragged  boys  peeping  through 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers;  and  the  bright 
sun  shining  gloriously  on  all  this  innocent 
happiness.  On,  what  a  pretty  sight  it  was  !" 

MAY'- FLY,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
called  a  water-cricket,  which  turns  to  a  fly 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 
in  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city, 
who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called  lord- 
mayor.     [See  Common  Council-] 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  sweet  kind  of  wine, 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented. 

MEAD'OW,  in  its  general  signification, 
means  pasture  or  grass-land,  annually  mown 
for  hay ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  lands  that  are  too  moist  for  cattle  to 
graze  upon  in  winter,  without  spoiling  the 
sward.     In  America,  the  word  meadow  is 


applied  particularly  to  the  low  ground  on 
banks  of  rivers,  consisting  of  a  rich 
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mould  or  an  alluvial  soil,  whether  grass 
land,  paitore,  tillage,  or  wood  land. 

MUAD  OW-ORK,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
ehoidal  bog  iron  ore. 

MEAD*OW-SWBET,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  8pir*a,  with  crumpled  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  the  elm,  growing  in 
meadows.    Its  flower  expands  in  the  form 

of  a  rose. Meadow-rue,  a  plant  of  the 

genns    Thalictrum. Meadow-saffron,    a 

plant  of  the  genns  Colchicum. Meadow* 

saxifrage,  a  plant  of  the  genns  Peucedanunu 

MEAN,  a  middle  state:  called  arithmeti- 
cal, when  it  is  half  the  sum  of  two  ex- 
tremes ;  geometrical,  when  it  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  two  extremes;  and 
karmonieal,  when  it  is  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes.— —Tie  mean  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  from  the  sua,  in  astronomy, 
is  the  right  line  drawn  from  the  sun,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellip- 
sis the  planet  mores  in ;  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  semi-transverse  axis,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  a  mean  between  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun. 

Mean  motion,  that  whereby  a  planet  is 

supposed  to  more  equally  in  its  orbit,  and 

is  always   proportional   to  the    time. 

Meantime,  or  equal  time,  that  which  is  mea- 
sured by  an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

HE'ASLES,  in  medicine  {rubeola)  a  dis- 
order incident  to  children,  consisting  of  a 
fever,  attended  with  inflammation,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Persons  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  young  children,  and  rarely  af- 
fects an  individual  a  second  time.  The 
symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  drowsi- 
ness, and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption 
of  small  red  spots.  Even  when  violent,  the 
measles  are  not  often  of  a  putrid  tendency, 
although  such  a  disposition  sometimes  pre- 
vails. In  the  case  of  the  simple  measles, 
the  best  treatment  is  abstinence  from  food, 
and  the  use  of  mild,  mucilaginous,  sweet- 
ened drinks. 

MEASURE,  any  given  quantity  by  which 
the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  capacity 
of  other  things  may  be  estimated,  or  pro- 
portioned, for  the  ease,  convenience,  and 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  For- 
merly, every  province,  and  almost  every 
place  of  importance  had  its  own  measures, 
which  proved  a  most  perplexing  hindrance 
to  commercial  intercourse.  In  modern 
times  many  attempts  at  uniformity  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  till  at 
length,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  came 
into  operation  Jan.  1,  1836,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm.  This  act 
was  called  the  "  act  of  uniformity ;"  and  the 
system  thus  established,  the  imperial  sys- 
tem^— Measure,  in  geometry,  any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  other  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed; thus  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
extension  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a 

foot,  or  a  yard. Measure,  in  music,  the 

interval  or  space  of  time  which  the  person 


who  beats  time  takes  between  the  rising 
and  falling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  movement  sometimes  quicker  and  some- 
times slower,  according  to  the  music  or  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  sung  or  played. Mea- 

sure,  in  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables 
metrically  measured. 

MECHANIC8,  that  branch  of  practical 
mathematics  which  treats  of  the  effects  of 
powers  or  moving  forces,  and  applies  them 
to  machines  and  engines.  The  term  me- 
chanics is  also  equally  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equilibrium  of  powers,  more 
properly  called  statics,  and  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  commu- 
nication of  motion,  which  constitutes  me- 
chanics, strictly  so  called.  The  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  things  that 
serves  to  distinguish  civilised  nations  from 
savage.  It  is  by  this  science,  that  the  ut- 
most improvement  is  made  of  every  power 
and  force  in  nature ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
elements,  water,  air,  and  fire,  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  various  purposes  of  life  :  for, 
however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to 
be  when  unassisted  by  this  art,  yet,  with 
its  aid,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his 
reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  into  practical  and  rational  me- 
chanics; the  former  of  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  the  latter  of  the  whole 
theory  of  motion.  The  mechanical  powers 
are  six  simple  machines  to  which  all  others, 
how  complex  soever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  assemblage  whereof  they  are  all  com- 
pounded; these  are  the  simple  lever,  the 
wheel  and  axis,  the  pulley,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  The  forces 
which  may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to 
machines  are  called  mechanical  agents,  or 
first  movers.  Thev  are  water,  wind,  steam, 
gunpowder,  and  the  strength  of  man  and 
other  animals.  Water  acts  hy  its  weight, 
and  by  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  from 
falling,  in  consequence  of  its  weight.  Wind 
acts  by  its  volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity. 
Both  these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam,  or 
gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  it 
lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  of 
resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing, and  produces  variable  motions,  natu- 
rally in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a  curve. 
The  motions  or  pressures  produced  by  all 
these  agents  are  capable  of  being  com- 
pared with  those  produced  by  weights. 
They  might  all  be  referred  to  a  common 
standard,  the  unit  of  which  should  be  the 
force  required  to  raise  a  given  weight  a 
certain  number  of  feet  in  a  given  line. 

MECHO'ACAN,  White  Jalap,  the  root 
of  an  American  species  of  Convolvulus,  from 
Mechoacan,  in  Mexico ;  a  purgative  of  slow 
operation,  but  safe. 

MECO'NIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  meconic  acid  and  a  base. Me- 

conic  acid,  an  acid  contained  in  opium. 
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MED'AL,  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  coin,  intending  to  convey  to  posterity  the 
portrait  of  aome  great  person,  or  the  me- 
mory of  aome  illustrious  action.  The  parts 
of  a  medal  are  the  two  sides,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  face  or  head,  and  the  other  the 
reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area,  or  field, 
which  makes  the  middle  of  the  medal ;  the 
rim,  or  border;  and  the  exergue,  or  plain 
circular  space  just  within  the  edge :  and  on 
the  two  sides  are  distinguished  the  type,  or 
the  figure  represented,  and  the  legend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  the  most 
ancient ;  but  the  Grecian  medals  far  excel  all 
others  in  design,  attitude,  strength,  and  de- 
licacy. Those  of  the  Romans  are  beautiful, 
the  engraving  fine,  the  invention  simple,  and 
the  taste  exquisite.  They  are  distinguished 
into  consular  and  imperial:  the  consular  me- 
dals are  the  most  ancient,  though  the  copper 
and  silver  ones  do  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  484  th  year  ol  Rome,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  than  the  year  546.  Among  the 
imperial  medals,  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire. 
The  first  commenced  under  Julius  Csssar, 
and  continued  till  a.».  260 :  the  lower  em- 
pire includes  a  space  of  nearljr  I2i*0  years, 
and  ends  with  the  taking  °f  Constantinople. 
The  use  of  medals  is  very  considerable :  they 
often  throw  great  light  on  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old 
authors,  in  reconciling  such  as  arc  variously 
narrated,  and  in  recording  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of 
medals  may  be  said  to  be  a  body  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  way  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus 
to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
put  every  exploit  into  the  mint— a  kind  of 
printing  before  the  art  was  invented.  Nor 
are  medals  of  less  use  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  Ac. ;  for  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  miniature,  and  by 
them  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
served.  Impreenona  of  Medals.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  easy  and  elegant  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a  little  isinglass-glue  made 
with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over  the 
medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let 
it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking 
it  off,  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  and 
will  have  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
coin. 

MEDAL' LION,  a  medal  of  an  extraor- 
dinary site,  supposed  to  be  anciently  struck 
by  the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors. 

MEDICINE,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  health  when  present, 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost :  an  art  that 
assists  nature  in  the  preservation  of  health 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man's  physical  and  moral 
nature,  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  has 
struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues  to 
struggle,  with  favourite  theories ;  and  has, 
with  the  slowness  which  marks  all  the  im- 
portant advancements    of  mankind,    but 


lately  emerged  from  some  of  the  prejudices 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  long 
continue  subject  to  others.  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  earliest 
author  on  medicine  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  man  of  very  su- 
perior medical  acquirements,  and,  by  the 
consent  of  posterity  be  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine. 

MEDIETAS  LIN'GUJB,  in  law,  a  nry 
consisting  of  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers, which  is  ' 


nellcd  in  cases  where  the 
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region  through  which  a  body  in  motion 
passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
planets  move ;  air,  the  medium  wherein 
bodies  move  near  our  earth  ;  water,  the 
medium  wherein  fishes  live  and  move ;  glass, 
a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  a  free  pas- 
sage ;  and  we  also  speak  of  a  resisting  me- 
dium, a  refracting  medium,  Ac. Medium, 

in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism, being  an  argument  or   reason  for 

which  we  affirm  or  deny  anything. Jfe- 

dium  also  denotes  the  means  or  instrument 
by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  con- 
veyed, or  carried  on.  Thus  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or 
bank  notes  are  often  used  as  mediums  of 
trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
intelligence  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

MED'LAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Metpilue,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  its  fruit,  which,  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  has  an  excessively  austere  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  The  medlars  do  not  ripen  on 
the  tree,  but  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and 
kept  till  they  approach  a  state  of  decom- 
position before  they  are  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten. 

MKDUL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a  soft  oleagi- 
nous substance  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.  The  marrow  of  the  bones,  which 
anatomists  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a  mere 
shapeless  and  irregular  mass  of  matter,  is 
found  in  reality  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
fine  subtile  fat  oleaginous  substances,  and 
of  a  number  of  minute  vesicles  of  a  membra- 
naceous structure,  in  which  it  is  secreted 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  fat  of  the  rest  of  the  body. Me- 

dmlla  cerebri,  the  soft  substance  of  the 
brain,  covered  externally  with  a  cortical 
substance  of  an  ashy  colour.— —Medulla 
oblongata,  is  the  lower  and  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  great  foramen  or  bole  in  the 
occipital  bono  of  the  cranium,  where  it 
gives  origin  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to 

the  nerves  of  the  brain. Medulla  eptmalu, 

or  spinal  marrow,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  by 
the  vertebras,  and  in  this  is  continued  from 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  oa  sacrum. 

Medulla,  in  vegetable  physiology,  the 

pith  of  plants,  which  is  lodged  in  the  centre 
or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body.  It  is  usually 
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of  a  pulpy  substance,  tolerably  firm  though 
rather  brittle,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of  rushes,  &c 

MEDU'SA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  or- 
der  MoUumco,  or  animals  consisting  of  ten. 
der  gelatinous  masses,  with  arms  extending 
from  the  lower  surface.  The  largest  are 
called  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing  a 
slight  and  tingling  redness  when  touched. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  cetaceous  animals,  and  most  of 
them  emit  a  vivid  phosphorescence  in  the 

water. Mtdm$ata  head,  a  name  given  by 

some  to  the  star-fish. 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  fine  sort  of  Turkish 
clay,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silcx,  which,  when  first  dug, 
is  soft,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
this  clay,  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful 
brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for 
smoking  for  some  time. 

MEGATHERIUM,  an  extinct  animal, 
the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  chiefly  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  termed  the  Giant  8lotk ;  as  it  unites 
the  generic  character  of  the  sloth  tribe 
with  that  of  the  armadilloes,  and  its  size 
must  have  been  equal  to  a  rhinoceros. 

MELIS'SA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnotpermta. 
The  species  are  perennials,  and  include  the 
different  varieties  of  Balm. 

MEL' LITE,  a  mineral  found  first  in 
Thunngia.  It  is  of  a  honey  colour,  and  is 
usually  cryatalized  in  small  octahedrons. 

Mtllitie   acid,   a   substance  procured 

from  mellite. 

MELODRAME,  or  MELODRAMA,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  music  is 
intermixed ;  or  that  species  of  drama  in 
which  the  declamation  of  certain  passages 
is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  per- 
son acts,  it  is  a  monodrana ;  if  two,  a  dtuh 
drama.  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  performers  do  not 
sing,  but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills 
the  pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  actors.  Melo- 
dramas are  generally  romantic  and  extra- 

MEL'ODY,  in  music,  the  agreeable  ef- 
fect of  different  sounds,  ranged  and  dis- 
posed in  succession ;  so  that  melody  is  the 
effect  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  harmony. 
"  Melody,"  says  an  eminent  French  musi- 
cian, M  is  for  music,  what  thought  is  for 
poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting." 

MEL'OB,  a  sort  of  insect,  the  principal 
species  of  which  is  the  oil  beetle,  so  called 
because  on  being  bandied,  it  exudes  from 
its  legs  drops  of  a  clear,  deep  yellow  oil  or 
fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  penetrating 
smelL  They  are  nearly  allied  to  cantha- 
rides,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  substituted 
for  them. 

MELON,  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  are  the  musk-melon 
feueumi*mutloJ,»ni  the  water-melon (eneumit 
eitruUua).  The  former  is  a  rough,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  angular 


leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers. 
Though  originally  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  (which  is  sweet  and  delicious) 
is  much  heightened  by  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun.  The  water-melon  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
very  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  warm  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  even  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
It  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat  and  drink, 
and  is  the  only  medicine  used  by  them  in 
fevers. 

MBM'BRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which 
serves  as  a  covering  for  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  braiu  and  the 
viscera.  The  membranes  differ  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  smallness  of  their 
fibres,  or  the  number  of  their  planes.  These 
particular  planes  are  termed  lamina; ,  and 
are  distinguished  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  Small  portions  of  membranes, 
especially  when  they  are  very  thin,  are 
called  pellicles ;  and  some  membranaceous 
lamina;  are  united  together  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  particular  substance,  composed 
of  these  pellicles,  and  called  the  cellular  or 

spongy  substance. In  botanv,    a  stem- 

branactotu  lea/  has  no  distinguishable  pulp 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

MEMOIRS,  a  species  of  history,  written 
by  persons  who  had  some  share  in  the  trans- 
actions they  relate ;  ansa  ering  to  what  the 
Romans  called eommentarii  (commentaries). 
They  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting  in- 
dividual anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole 
character  of  events,  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  at  in  books  of  general  history.  These 
qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  other  kinds  of  historical 
writings,  since  they  satisfy  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  the  student ;  but 
when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose  love 
for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard 
for  truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious.  The  French  appear  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  memoirs ;  though,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  meagre  slip-slop  performances, 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
English  press,  there  are  certainly  some  that 
contain  matter  of  sterling  value. 

MEMORY,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  receives  ideas,  and  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events.  Its  strength 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  cul- 
ture. Attention  and  repetition  help  much 
to  the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories :  but 
those  which  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions,  are  such  as  are  accom- 
panied with  pleasure  and  pain.  Without 
this  facultv,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of  ani- 
mals; for  it  embraces  all  ideas  received 
from  the  senses,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ab- 
stract character;  all  feelings,  all  emotions. 
Ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense  are 
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■om«timea  curiously  associated  with  other*, 
■o  that  the  recurrence  of  the  tint  immedi- 
ately suggests  the  second.  The  cases  are 
more  striking,  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
the  organs  are  more  acute.  If,  for  instance, 
anything  very  agreeable  or  diaagreeable 
happens  to  a  man  at  the  rery  moment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence  of 
this  sound  or  taste  involuntarily  awakens, 
in  some  organizations,  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable feeling.  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  old  people  lone 
their  memory  for  recent  events,  but  retain 
a  lively  impression  of  the  events  of  their 
earlier  years,  which  shows  how  much  re- 
membrance is  influenced  by  the  liveliness 
of  the  original  impression.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  how  some  people,  in  consequence  of 
diseases,  particularly  nervous  fevers  and 
apoplexies,  lose  the  memory  of  everything 
which  happened  before  their  illness.  Many 
other  phenomena   of  the  memory  might 

easily  be  adduced  did  our  limits  permit. 

Loral  Memory,  among  orators,  is  but  the  as- 
sociating the  different  heads  to  be  handled, 
with  the  objects  before  the  speaker's  eyes; 
so  that  by  only  looking  around  him,  he  is 

put  in  mind  of  what  he  is  to  say. Art\fi~ 

rial  Memory,  signifies  the  association  of 
ideas  to  be  remembered  with  other  things 
in  well  recollected  order;  or  a  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  some  artificial  con- 
trivance, as  that  of  forming  certain  words 
the  letters  of  which  shall  signify  the  date 
or  era  to  be  remembered.     [See  Mbbmo- 


PIIIAN,  pertaining  to  Memphis  ; 
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a  term  eiprcstive  of  something  very  ob 
scure :  a  sense  borrowed  from  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses. 

MEMPHITES,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
found  at  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  which,  when 
levigated,  is  laid  on  the  parts  that  are  to 
suffer  by  cutting  and  burning. 

MEN'ACHANITE.  in  mineralogy,  an 
oxyde  of  titanium,  or  mineral  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  occurring  in  very  small  rounded 
grains,  imperfectly  lamellar,  and  of  a  glist- 
ening lustre ;  found  near  Mcnacban,  in 
Cornwall. 

MEN'DICANTS,  a  term  applied  to  seve- 
ral orders  of  monks  who  live  on  alms,  or 
beg  from  door  to  door. 

MENDOSA  BUTU'RA.  in  anatomy,  a 
scaly  joining  together  of  bones,  as  in  those 
of  the  temple. 

MENISCUS,  in  optics,  a  lens,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

MENISPERM'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
menispermum  cocculus. 

MEN'IVER,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal 
found  in  Russia,  with  white  fur;  or  the  fur 
itself. 

MENOL'OGT.  in  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or 
a  simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  Uvea 
are  not  written. 

MEN'S  A,  in  archaeology,  denotes  all  pa- 
trimony or  goods  necessary  for  a  livelihood. 


MEN8A'LIA,  in  law,  such  parsonages  or 
spiritual  livings  as  were  united  to  the  tables 
of  religious  houses,  called  by  the  canonists 
mensal  benefices. 

MENSA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  officers 
appointed  to  manage  the  public  treasury. 

MEN  SO  RE8,  in  antiquity,  those  officers 
who  were  sent  onward  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  Roman  emperors  in  their  routes,  and 

to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table. 

Mensorts  fntmentarius,  distributors  of  the 
corn. 

MEN'STRUUM,  in  chemistry,  any  fluid 
or  subtilized  substance  which  serves  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  a  solid  body  hy  infu- 
sion, decoction,  Ac.  Water  is  the  men- 
struum of  all  salts,  oils  of  resins,  acids  of 


alkalies  and  the  like :  all  liquors,  in  short, 

are  called 

dissolvents. 


are  called  menstruum*  which  are  used  as 


MENSURATION,  the  art  or  process  of 
ascertaining  the  contents  ja(  superficial 
areas,  or  planes,  and  of  solids ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  determine  the  lengths,  heights, 
depths,  or  distances  of  bodies  and  objects. 
It  may  therefore  include  Longimetry,  or 
the  art  of  measuring  lines ;  Planimetry,  or 
the  method  of  measuring  surfaces;  and 
Stereometry,  or  the  art  of  measuring  solids. 
The  mensuration  of  a  plane  superficies,  or 
surface,  lying  level  between  its  several 
boundaries,  is  easy :  when  the  figure  is  re- 
gular, such  as  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram, 
the  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard  to 
triangles,  their  bases  multiplied  by  half  their 
heights,  or  their  heights  by  half  their  bases, 
will  give  the  superficial  measure :  the  height 
of  a  triangle  is  taken  by  means  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base,  let  fall  from  the  apex 
or  summit.  The  contents  of  a  pillar  are 
easily  ascertained,  even  though  its  diameter 
may  be  perpetually  varying;  for  if  we  take 
the  diameter  in  different  parts,  and  strike 
a  mean  between  everv  two  adjoined  mea- 
surements, and  multiply  that  mean  area  by 
the  depth  or  interval  between  the  two,  the 
solid  contents  will  be  found.  Solids  having 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  easily 
measured :  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying first  it«  width  by  its  length;  then 
their  product  by  its  height :  so  that  a  cube 
measuring  four  feet  each  way,  would  be 
4  X  4— 16  x  4—64.  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  cube  root.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas,  gran- 
aries, hay-stacks,  Ac.  come  under  the  rule 
laid  down  for  cubes,  &c  Those,  however, 
who  would  know  the  art  of  mensuration 
thoroughly,  must  of  necessity  make  it  their 
study.  Enough  only  has  been  shown  here 
to  describe  its  principles. 

MENTHA,  in  botany,  Mint,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gym- 
MJtpermia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

MEPHITIC,  in  natural  history  and  che- 
mistry, a  term  equivalent  to  noxious,  pesti- 
lential, or  poisonous,  and  applied  generally 
to  vapours  of  that  description.  The  gases, 
now  called  hydrogen  and  atote,  are  by  some 
authors  sir  led  mepkitie  airs.  Carbonic  acid 
is  also  termed  mepkitie  acid. 

MERCA'TOR'S  CHART,    a   chart,   in 
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which  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  me* 
ridian*  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

MER'CHANT,  one  who  exports  the  pro- 
dace  of  one  country,  and  import*  the  pro- 
duce of  another ;  or,  according  to  popular 
usage,  any  trader  who  deals  wholesale. 

MER'CUUY  (in  Latin,  hydrargyrum),  a 
mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  quicksilver,  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the 
solid  state  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree 
below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It 
is  consequently  always  fluid  in  temperate 
climates.  Its  specific  gravity  is  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  platina,  gold,  and  tungsten. 
Mercury  ia  not  only  found  in  cinnabar  and 
other  ores,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  iu 
iu  pure  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  acci- 
dental cavities  of  hard  stone.  It  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all  the  other  metals,  renders 
them  brittle,  and  in  part  dissolves  them. 
It  is  the  least  tenacious  of  all  known 
bodies,  for  its  parts  separate  into  more 
minute  ones  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
smallest  force.  It  readily  combines  with 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc, 
and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed  in 
the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  making 
barometers  and  thermometers,  and  fur  va- 
rious other  purposes.  When  very  pure, 
mercury  is  not  uxydized  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  maybe 
converted  into  an  oxyde  by  boiling.     A 

J  combination  of  oxyde  of  mercury  and  muri- 
atic acid. obtained  by  sublimation,  is  called 

\  muriated  mercury,  or   corrosive  tublimate. 

>  Calomel  is  composed  of  t  he  same  substances, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury. 

I  Mercury,  in  astronomy,  is  a  small  planet 

that  emits  a  bright  light,  though  on  account 

I  of  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  it  is  seldom  seen 

i  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     It  never 

I  rises  so  much  as  two  hours  before  the  sun, 

I  nor  sets  so  much  after  him.    Sometimes 

I  when  it  plunges  into  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
evening,  it  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sun 
under  tbe  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  pas- 
sage is  called  the  transit  of  Mercury,  and  is 
in  reality  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
On  account  of  its  rapid  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  this  planet  after  the  name  of  the 
swift  messenger  of  tbe  gods,  and  represent- 
ed it  by  the  figure  of  a  youth  with  wings  at 

,  bis  head  and  feet. 

(  MKR*CY-8EAT,  in  scriptnre  antiquities, 
a  table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both. sides  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  tha  ark  of  the 
covenant,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 

j  cherubim  of  gold  with  wings  spread  over 

,  tbe  mercy- seat. 

|  MERIDIAN  (from  the  Latin  meridin, 
mid-day),  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of 

,  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  also  the  cenith  and 

!  nadir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  hemispheres,  the  one  eastern  , 

and  the  other  western. In  geography,  ] 

the   meridian    is    a   great    circle    passing  i 

I  through  tbe  poles  of  the  earth,  and  any  , 


given  place  whose  meridian  it  is ;  and  it  lies 
exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian.  Theae  meridians  are  various, 
and  change  according  to  the  longitude  of 
places,  so  that  their  numbers  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  from  east  to 

west  have    their   meridians. The  Jtrtt 

meridian  is  that  from  which  all  the  others 
are  reckoned,  which,  being  totally  arbi- 
trary, has  been  variously  chosen  by  dif- 
ferent geographers;  but  most  nations  now 
assume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  live  or  the  capital  of  their  countrv,  or 
iu  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  meridian, 
and  from  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of 
places,  east  and  west.  Thus  the  British 
reckon  from  the  meridian  of  Greeuwich ; 
the  French  from  Paris;  the  Spanish  from 

Madrid,  &c. Meridian  of  a  globe,  is  the 

braxen  circle  on  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degree*.  On  t  he  upper 
semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  these  de- 
grees are  numbered  from  0  to  90,  or  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  are  used 
for  finding  the  latitudes  of  places.  On  tbe 
lower  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  they 
are  numbered  from  0  to  90,  or  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  used  in 

the  elevation  of  the  poles. Mertdian  line, 

an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon. 
The  exact  determination  of  this  line  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  . 
to  astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  *c,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.     Without  knowing  the  me-  i 
ridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would  be  impossible  ; 
to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock,  or  measure  de- 
grees on  the  earth's  surface. Magnetic 

Meridian,  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of 
the  mariner's  compass  conforms  itself. 
Meridian  altitude  of  the  t%n  or  it  art,  is  their 
altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  they  are  observed.  Or  it  may  be 
defined,  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star 

then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. Afir- 

ridional  distance,  in  navigation,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  longitude  between  the  meridian 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any 
other  she  was  under  before. 

MERLIN,  ih  ornithology,  the  least  of 
the  hawk  kind,  but  much  resembling  the 
haggard-falcon. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  battery. 

MER'MAID,  an  imaginary  or  fabulous 
creature,  which  seamen  have  described  as 
having  the  head  and  body  of  a  woman,  with 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  Mermen  also  have  been 
seen,  if  we  might  trust  the  same  authority. 
It  is  not,  however,  any  recent  fiction;  an- 
cient writer*  having  given  full  credence  to 
it.  8ome  naturalists  regard  the  dugong,  a 
marine  animal,  to  be  the  mermaid  of  early 
writers;  because,  of  all  the  cctaeea  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  in  form  to  man;  and 
when  its  head  and  breast  arc  raised  above 
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the  water,  and  its  pectoral  fins,  resembling 
hands,  are  visible,  the  dugong  might  easily 
be  taken  by  superstitious  seamen  for  a 
•emi-butnan  being.  The  dugong  is  the 
only  animal,  yet  known,  that  graxes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  wit  boat  legs.  It  is  of 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  whale.  The  po- 
sition and  structure  of  the  mouth  enable  it 
to  browse  like  a  cow  in  a  meadow,  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  masticating  and 
digestive  organs,  show  it  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetables.  It  never  comes  on  the  land,  or 
into  fresh  water,  but  frequents  shallow 
inlets  of  the  sea. 

ME' HOPS,  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater; 
a  genus  of  birds,  order  Piem. 

MER'ULA.  [turdmt  merulm,  Lin.)  in  or- 
nithology, the  Blackbird. 

MK8EMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  IS  Icotandria,  order 
ZPolpffjfmia.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  the  different  Fig-marigolds. 

ME8  ENTERY,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
testines ;  its  substance  composed  of  mem- 
branes, fat,  Teasels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  num- 
ber of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  three  superior  vertebra?  of 
the  loins ;  and  in  the  lower,  with  the  intes 
tines,  and  particularly  with  the  jejunum  and 
ileum ;  to  which  it  also  gives  their  outer 
coat.  The  uses  of  the  mesentery  are,  to  sus- 
pend, connect  together,  and  retain  in  their 
due  place,  all  the  intestines ;  and  to  sustain 
the  sanguiferous  and  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
intestines. 

ME8*L1N,  a  term  used  for  a  mixture  of 
various  kinds  of  grain. 

ME8NE,  in  law,  a  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
has  tenants  holding  under  him,  though  he 

holds  the  manor  of  a  superior. Mttue 

Proeen,  an  intermediate  process  which  is- 
sues pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutory  matter.  Hornet imes  it  is  put 
in  contradistinction  to  Jlnal  procet;  or  pro- 
cete  of  execution,  and  then  it  signifies  all 
such  processes  as  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

MESOCO'LON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts  and 
changes  its  name;  or  the  portion  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  Is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  peritoiutumu 

MES'OLITB,  a  mineral  of  the  xeolite 

MBSOPTERr'GIOUS,  in  ichthyology, 
an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  such  fishes 
as  have  only  one  back  fin,  and  that  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MESTOTYPE,  in  mineralogy,  prismatic 
xeolite ;  a  mineral  divided  into  three  sub- 
species, fibrous,  xeolite,  natrolite,  and  mealy 
xeolite.  The  meeotwpe  is  said  by  some  wri- 
ters to  be  so  named  from  its  property,  when 
transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

ME8S,  in  military  language,  denotes  a 
sort  of  ordinary,  or  public  dinner,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  every  officer,  who 
takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a  certain  pro- 


portion of  his  pay.  In  a  British  military 
mess  room  the  young  subaltern  and  the 
Teteran  field-officer  meet  on  equal  terms,  a 
soldierlike  frankness  prevails,  and  the  toils 
of  service  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten 
during  the  moments  devoted  to  social  hila- 
rity.—In  naval  language,  the  meet  denotes 
a  {Particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  associate  to- 
gether :  hence  the  term  steamer*  is  applied 
to  any  one  of  the  number  thus  associated. 

MESSl'AH,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
the  anointed ;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  their  unexpected  great  deliverer,  whose 
coming  they  still  wait  for:  and  a  name 
which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah were  accomplished.  Among  the  Jews, 
anointing  was  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 

Cersons  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities; 
tags,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets  were 
anointed :  thus  Aaron  and  his  son  received 
the  sacerdotal,  Elisba  the  prophetic,  and  Da- 
vid, Solomon,  and  others,  tbe  royal  unction. 
The  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  very 
numerous,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  16,  xlix.  10 :  Isaiah  vii.  14 :  Dan. 
ix.  25,  Ac.  The  ancient  Hebrews  being  in- 
structed by  the  prophets,  had  very  clear 
notions  of  the  Messiah;  these,  however, 
were  changed  by  degrees ;  insomuch  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Jndea,  they 
were  in  expectation  of  a  temporal  monarch, 
who  should  free  them  from  their  subjection 
to  the  Romans.  Hence  they  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  appearance,  the 
humility,  and  seeming  weakness  of  our 
Saviour:  which  prevented  their  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 

METAB'ASIS,  in  rhetoric,  transition ;  a 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

METACARPUS,  ia  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  lin- 
gers. The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus  is 
called  the  palm,  and  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

METACH  RONISM,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, by  placing  an  event  after  its  real 
time. 

METAL,  in  natural  history,  a  simple, 
fixed,  opaque  body  or  substance,  possessing 
a  peculiar  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  fusi-  ! 
ble  by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and  ; 
either   mallemble,  laminmble,  (i.  e.  extensi- 
ble under  the  rolling  press),  or  ductile.  | 
They  are  also  capable  wnen  in  the  state  of  i 
an  oxyde,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  forming  j 
with  them  metallic  salts;   mostly  fossil,  j 
sometimes  found  natfre  or  pure,  but  more  < 
generally  combined  with  other  matter;  and, 
in   general,  readily  distinguished  by  their  , 
weight,  tenacity,  hardness,  opacity,  colour, 
and  brilliancy.    All  earths  are  believed  to  | 
be  combinations  of  some  metal  with  oxy-  | 
gen;  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  ! 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire,  and  t 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these  three 
elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite  propor- 
tions, are  converted  into  earthy,  or  saline- 
looking  bodies    devoid  of  metallic  lustre 
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and  ductility,  called  oayde;  ekloridea,  or 
iodide*.  Formerly  only  seven  were  known, 
or  only  seven  had  been  decomposed  from 
the  material*  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
and  these  had  been  discovered  owing  to 
their  being  sometime*  found  in  a  pore  state. 
Chemical  science  has,  however,  decomposed 
other  earth*,  and  added  thirty-one  to  the 
number  of  metals,  some  of  them  more  cu- 
rious than  useful,  bo  that  we  now  reckon 
forty-three.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
1.  platinum ;  2.  gold;  3.  silver ;  4.  palladium; 
5.  mercury;  6.  copper;  7-  iron;  8.  tin;  9. 
leal;  10.  nickel;  11. cadmium;  12.  tine;  18. 
bismuth;  14.  antimony;  15.  manganese; 
16.  cobalt;  17-  tellurium;  18.  arsenic;  19. 
chromium;  20. molybdenum ;  21. tungsten; 

22.  columbium ;  23.  selenium ;  24.  osmium ; 

23.  rhodium  ;  26.  iridium ;  27.  uranium ;  28. 
titanium;  29.  cerium;  30.  potassium;  31. 
sodium  ;  32.  lithium ;  33.  calcium ;  34.  ba- 
rium; 35.  strontium;  36.  magnesium ;  37. 
yttrium;  33.  glncinum;  39.  aluminum;  40. 
zirconium;  41.  silicium ;  42.  thorinum;  43. 
vanadium.  Twelve  of  these  are  malleable, 
vix.  platinum  (or,  as  it  as  frequently  called, 
platina),  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead, copper, 
tin,  iron,  sine,  palladium,  nickel,  and  cad- 
mium. The  following  sixteen  are  not  suffi- 
ciently tenacious  to  bear  extension  by  ham- 
mering, viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  co- 
lumbium, molybdenum,  tungsten,  chro- 
mium, osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  uranium, 

and  cerium. The    term    metalloid  was 

given  at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  metallic,  are  now 
classed  with  the  other  metals. 

METALEP'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations,  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
if  one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  in- 
g  j  tervening  senses  come  between  the  word 
3      expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

METALLIC  VEINS,  in  mineralogy,  are 

|  fissures  which  traverse  the  earth,  as  veins 
do  an  animal  body,  separating  the  respec- 
tive rocks  or  strata,  and  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  crystalixations,  &c  differing  from  the 

|  rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated  In  what 
manner  the  minerals  have  been  deposited 

I  in  these  receptacles,  is  yet  considered  doubt- 

|  ful.    Some  fissures  appear  to  have  been  of 

I  great  extent,  taking  a  direction  nearly  east 

'  and  west ;  these  are  considered  the  richest 
mines,  and  are  worked  with  the  greatest 

1  profit ;  tber  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest.    Others  again,  called  cross  veins, 

I  run  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
and  are  of  less  importance  than  the  former. 
Whether  these  rents  have  been  formed  by 

I  desiccation,  or  by  natural  convulsions  (per- 
haps by  both),  philosophers  have  not  yet 
determined.  Veins  differ  in  their  magnitude 
and  position;  some  vary  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  wide  in  certain  parts,  and  are 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  in  others ;  these 

I  are  commonly  filled  with  what  is  called  vein 
stuff,  mixed  with  the  metal;  others  are  only 


a  few  inches  wide.  These  veins,  considered 
as  fissures  or  rents,  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  incline  more  or  less,  and  are  open  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  20 
to  30  fathoms.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  repositories  for  metals ;  there  are  other 
deposits  reverse  to  the  preceding,  which  are 
called  flat  or  pipe  veins,  where  the  solid 
rock  forms  the  roof  ami  bottom  of  the  mine: 
these  are  irresrular  in  iluir  direction  and 
magnitude, and  apprnr  like  a  series  of  small 
caverns,  connected  with  each  other.  The 
top,  bottom,  and  boundaries  are  lined,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  spar,  lead  ore,  Ac  and 
the  latter  is  met  with  in  nests,  filling  cavi- 
ties in  solid  limestone  i  it  is  even  found  pe- 
netrating fossil  shells.  The  rocks  in  which 
these  veins  are  situated,  do  not,  on  analysis, 
contain  a  particle  of  the  metal  which  they 
enclose. Inconsiderable  veins,  which  di- 
verge from  the  principal,  are  called  tlipt ; 
and  such  masses  of  ore  as  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  no  great  length,  are 
called  oec/trs  or  atock-workt. 

METALLOGRAPHY,  a  treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances. 

METALLURGY,  the  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores,  comprising  the  pro- 
cesses o(  a  faying, rejiainjj,  and  amelting  ;  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  art  ol  gild- 

METAMORPHOFSIA,  in  medicine,  dis- 
figured vision,  or  a  defect  of  sight  which 
causes  persons  to  see  objects  under  a  form 
different  from  the  reality. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  the  changing  of 
something  into  a  different  form ;  iu  which 
sense  it  includes  the  transformation  of  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  mythological  changes 

related  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. By  the 

Metawurpkote*  of  Insert t  is  meant  the  suc- 
cessive changes  through  which  they  pass 
from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar,  or  larva 
state,  to  the  chrysalis,  pupa,  or  aurelia  state, 
and  lastly  to  the  moth,  or  butterfly  form, 
when,  bavins  laid  their  eggs,  they  die. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  word  in  some  other  than  its  ordi- 
nary use,  on  account  of  some  applicability  or 
resemblance  between  the  two  objects:  thus, 
if  we  call  a  hero  a  lion;  a  shrewd,  crafty 
fellow  a/ox;  a  minister,  a  pillar  of  t  ke  ttate, 
Ac.,  we  speak  metapkoricaUy.  Brevity  and 
power  are  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
the  metaphor;  novelty  shows  the  original 
wit :  but  metaphors  indulged  in  merely  for 
the  sake  of  unexpected  contrast,  frequently 
prove  more  allied  to  the  ridiculous  than  the 
sublime,  and  ought  to  be  but  rarely  used. 

METAPHYSICS,  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy which  inquires  into  the  science  of 
mind,  or  spiritual  existence.  With  respect 
to  animals,  it  takes  them  up  where  physi- 
ology leaves  them ;  and,  proceeding  higher, 
ventures  to  speak  of  Deity  itself.  The  end 
of  this  science  is  the  search  of  pure  and  ab- 
stracted truth.  It  casts  a  light  upon  all 
the  objects  of  thought  and  meditation,  by 
ranging  every  being  with  all  the  absolute 
and  relative  perfections  and  properties, 
modes  and  attendants  of  it,  in  proper  ranks 
or  classes ;  and  thereby  it  discovers  the  va- 
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rioua  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and 
«htt  are  their  general  or  special  differences 
from  each  other ;  wherein  a  great  part  of 
haman  knowledge  consists.  It  has  been 
very  pertinently  remarked  that  "a  man  who 
contemns  metaphysics  must  think  his  own 
nature  unworthy  of  examination.  Meta- 
physical inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
disfigured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  received 
homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long-hid- 
den truth;  but  the  same  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  all 
the  great  subjects  which  strongly  stir  the 
soul  of  man." 

METAPHRASI8,  a  bare  or  literal  trans- 
lation out  of  one  language  into  another. 

METAPLASM,  in  grammar,  a  transmu- 
tation or  change  made  in  a  word  by  trans- 
posing or  retrenching  a  syllable  or  letter. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  transla- 
tion or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  thepart  between  the  ankle 

and  the  toes. The  metatareal  bone*  are 

the  five  longitudinal  bones  between  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATH'ESIS,  in  literature,  a  figure  by 
which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are 

transposed. In  medicine,  a  change  or 

removal  of  a  morbid  cause,  without  expul- 
sion. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  which  supposes  that  the 
soul  of  man,  upon  leaving  the  body,  be- 
comes the  soul  of  some  other  animal.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  such  is  still  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
India  and  China. 

METEMPTOSIS,  a  term  in  chronology 
expressing  the  solar  equation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a 
day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis- 
sextile once  in  134  years. 

METEOR,  in  natural  history,  a  transi- 
tory body,  or  semblance  of  a  body,  appear- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  upon  other  mat- 
ters. Meteors,  in  the  most  general  sense 
of  the  word,  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes 
—ignemu  or  Jlery  meteors,  including  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  lightning,  and  St.  El- 
mo's fire ;  luminotu  meteors,  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia  or  mock- 
suns,  haloes,  4c. ;  aq*eo%$  meteors,  as 
clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  4c;  and  aerial 
meteors,  as  wind  and  water-spouts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  different 
causes.  The  only  connexion  between  them 
is  that  of  a  common  medium ;  and  we  there- 
fore refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation concerning  them:  also  to  Elec- 
tricity, Mbtbobic  Storbs,  Falmpo 
Stars,  &c 

MBTEOROLITR8,  METEOR'IC 
STONES,  or  Abrolitrs,  are  solid  semi- 


metallic  substances,  which  fall  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  the  descent  of  such 
bodies  had  heen  long  reported,  the  fact 
was  treated  as  too  chimerical  for  belief 
until  within  these  few  years  past ;  but  all 
recent  accounts  of  such  phenomena  con- 
cur in  describing  a  luminous  meteor  mov- 
ing through  the  air  in  a  more  or  less 
oblique  direction,  attended  by  a  hissing 
noise,  and  the  fall  of  stony  or  semi- 
metallic  masses,  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
Although  they  have  fallen  in  very  different 
countries,  and  at  very  distant  periods,  when 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  they  all 
agree  in  component  parts;  the  metallic  par- 
ticles being  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and 
iron:  the  earthy,  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
The  hypotheses  to  account  for  these  visita- 
tions arc  various  and  complicated;  some 
have  explained  them  to  be  earthy  matter, 
fused  by  lightning;  others  maintain  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  terrestrial  volca- 
noes ;  and  others,  that  they  come  from  the 
moon.  [See  Failiro  Stabs,  under  which 
head  a  more  detailed  account  is  given. 1 

METEOROL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  five 
distinct  heads,  vis.  the  alterations  that  oc- 
cur in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  those 
that  take  place  in  its  temperature;  the 
changes  produced  in  its  quantity  by  evapo- 
ration and  rain  ;  and  those  which  arise  from 

electric  and  other  causes. Meteorology 

borrows  from  chemistry  her  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  the  air  itself, 
and  of  the  substances  which  it  contains, 
and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  processes  of  evapora- 
tion, freezing,  thawing,  4c.  go  on,  and  how 
they  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
action  of  these  invisible  agents,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  4c,  and  their  tremendous  effects. 
From  physics,  meteorologv  takes  the  me- 
chanical action  of  these  and  similar  powers 
and  substances,  the  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  air,  the  lawa  of  the  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, and  motion  of  light,  4c  By  these  aids 
this  science  explains  the  formation,  fall,  or 
deposition  of  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and 
frost :  the  action  of  thunder  and  lightning ; 
the  prevalence  and  properties  of  certain 
winds ;  the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors, 
4c.  All  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  would  keep  a  me- 
teorological register,  from  which,  if  care- 
fully attended  to,  a  body  of  maxims  may  be 
drawn  that  would  go  far  to  dispel  a  host  of 
popular  errors  and  delusions,  and  make  the 
value  of  true  meteorological  science  mani- 
fest to  the  most  common  observer. 

METEOROMANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion  by  thnnder  and  lightning,  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Romans. 

METEOROSTOPY,  that  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treats  of  the  distance  of  the 
stars  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

METHEG  LIN,  a  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  often  en- 
riched with  spices. 

METHOD,  a  suitable  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  things  or  ideas.  In  logic  and 
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rhetoric,  the  art  or  rale  of  disposing  ideas  in 
inch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, either  in  order  to  discover  the 
troth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others.  Me- 
thod is  essential  to  science; -and  without 
method,  business  of  any  kind  will  fall  into 
confusion.  In  studying  a  science,  we  gene- 
rally  mean  by  method,  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation, or  arrangement  of  natural  bodies 
according  to  their  common  characteristics ; 
as  the  method  of  Ray,  the  Linwean  method. 
The  difference  between  method  and  system 
is  this :  tyatem  is  an  arrangement  founded, 
throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some  one  prin- 
ciple :  method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
sad  determinate,  and  founded  on  more 
general  relations. 

METHOD'IC  8ECT,  a  name  given  to 
certain  ancient  physicians,  who  conducted 
their  practice  by  rules  after  the  manner  of 
Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to 
the  empiric  oeci. 

METHODIST,  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  physicians  at 
Borne ;  next  to  a  religious  sect,  who,  in  the 
17th  century,  defended  the  church  of  Borne 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Protestants  ;  and 
now  used  to  designate  the  followers  of  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield,  the  former  professing  the 
doctrines  of  Arrainius,  and  the  latter  of 
Calvin.  [See  the  "  Biographical  Treasury" 
for  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  these.] 

METON1C  CTCLE,  in  chronology,  the 
period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  luna- 
tions of  the  moon  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  month ;  so  called  from  its  discoverer 
Meton,  an  Athenian,  who  lived  about  400 
b.c.  From  its  great  use  in  the  calendar, 
this  is  called  the  golden  number. 

METONYM  IA,  or  METONYMY,  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  one 
thing  is  put  for  another,  as  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  the 
like ;  as,  "  my  friend  keeps  a  good  table," 
instead  of  good  provisions  t  "that  boy  has  a 
clear  head, '  meaning  intellect. 

METOPE,  in  architecture,  the  interval,  or 
space,  between  the  triglypbs  of  the  Doric 
friese,  which  among  the  ancients  used  to  be 
painted  or  adorned  with  carved  work,  re- 
presenting the  heads  of  oxen,  ftc. 

METOPOS'COPY,  the  study  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

METRE,  in  poetry,  a  system  of  feet  com- 
posing a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
five  feet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  Ac. 
——Metre,  in  commerce,  a  French  mea- 
sure equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches,  the  standard  of  lineal  measure; 
being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole, 
as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  of  an 
are  of  the  meridian. 

METROCELE  DEB,  in  medicine,  marks 
or  blemishes  impressed  upon  the  child  by 
the  mother's  imagination. 

MET  ROM  AN  LA,  in  medicine,  a  rage  for 
composing  verses,  which  is  said  (upon  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  medical  work)  to 
have  once  seised  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever, 
who  was  otherwise  by  no  means  gifted  with 
poetical  powers,  but  who,  when  the  fit  was 


off,  became  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  most 
unimaginative  of  human  beings  could  de- 
sire. We  apprehend  that  fits  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequent  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of. 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
city  of  a  country  or  province ;  as  London 
or  Paris.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  ap- 
plied to  archiepiscopal  churches,  and  some- 
times to  the  principal  or  mother  church  of 
a  city.  The  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocese 
and  each  province  bad  its  metropolis,  or 
capital  city,  where  the  pro-consul  bad  his 
residence.  To  this  civil  division,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  afterwards  adapted,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  residence  in 
the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  Metro- 
politan. 

MEZ  ZANINB,  in  architecture,  an  entre- 
sole,  or  little  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth,  serving  to  give  light  to  an  attic. 

MEZ'ZO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying half.  Thus  meixo  forte,  messo  piano, 
messo  voce,  imply  a  middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft.    By  mexxo  soprano  is  understood,  a 

Eitch  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or  tre- 
le  and  counter-tenor. 

MEZZOT1NTO,  a  particular  manner  of 
engraving,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  Indian  ink.  To  perform  this, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  cooper  or  steel 
plate  is  furrowed  all  over  with  an  instru- 
ment made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  whole 
is  of  a  regular  roughness  throughout ;  so 
that  if  a  paper  were  to  be  worked  off  from 
it  at  the  copper-plate  press  it  would  be 
black  all  over.  When  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rubbed  with  charcoal,  black  chalk, 
or  black  lead,  and  then  the  design  is  drawn 
with  white  chalk  ;  after  which  the  outlines 
and  deepest  shades  are  not  scraped  at  all, 
the  next  shades  are  scraped  but  little,  the 
next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  gradu- 
ally falling  off,  leave  the  paper  white,  in 
which  places  tbe  plate  is  perfectly  burnish- 
ed. By  an  artificial  disposition  of  the 
shades,  and  different  parts  of  a  figure  on 
different  plates,  meuotintos  are  printed  in 
colours,  so  as  to  represent  actual  paintings. 

M1A8'MA.  the  contagious  effluvia  of  any 
putrefying  bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be  noxious 
to  health.  One  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rectors of  miasmatic  effluvia  is  chloride  of 
lime. 

MI'CA  (called  also  tale,  glimmer,  and 
Muscovy  glasa),  is  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  which  forms  tbe  essential  part 
of  manv  mountains.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  laminar,  adhering  to  each  other ; 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass,  particularly  in  Russia. 

MI'CA H,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah ; 
in  which  the  writer  censures  the  reigning 
vices  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  de- 
nounces tbe  judgments  of  God  against  both 
kingdoms.    The  birthplace  of  our  Saviour 
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is  thus  designated  by  him:  "But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephrata,  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth 
a  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of 
old,  from  everlasting." 

MIC  ARE L,  an  argillaceous  earth,  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  red  colour,  commonly 
crystalized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Frasr  0/  St.  Michael, 
a  festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  observed 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

MICROGRAPHY,  the  description  of 
objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  help  of  a  microscope. 

MICROM'ETER,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment fitted  to  telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  by  the  help  of  which  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  small  objects  is  mea- 
sured with  great  exactness. 

MI'CROSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object, 
or  its  true  image,  nearer  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  magnified  accordingly.  The 
numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  beads  of  tingle,  compound 
refracting,  and  compound  rrficctimg  mi- 
croscopes. The  increase  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude obtained  by  the  employment  of  len- 
ses, is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  lens  and  the 
distance  when  seen  without  its  assistance. 
This  latter  distance  (the  di*tance  of  dis- 
tinct Tision  of  minute  objects  with  the 
naked  eye)  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Sonic  authors 
adopt  ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  fo- 
cus of  the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, and  its  decimal  character  makes  it  a 

convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. Of  late 

diamonds  have  been  formed  into  lenses  in 
consequence  of  their  high  refractive  power, 
whereby  we  can  obtain  lenses  of  any  degree 
of  magnifying  power  with  comparatively 
shallow  curves;  and  aa  the  dispersion  of 
colour  in  this  substance  is  as  low  as  in 

water,  the  lens  is  nearly  achromatic. 

The  oolar  microscope  consists  of  a  common 
microscope  connected  with  a  reflector  and 
condenser,  the  former  being  used  to  throw 
the  son's  light  on  the  latter,  by  which  it  is 
condensed  to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
in  its  focus.  This  object  is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  which  transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it 

to  a  wall  or  screen. The  principle  of  the 

luccmal  microscope  is  the  same,  except  that 
a  lamp  is  used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illumi- 
nate the  object. 

MIDDLE  AGB3,  a  term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  which  begins 
with  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  nrrival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  with 
the  discovery  of  America;  i.  t.  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace  that 
period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal  system 
was  established  and  developed,  down  to  the 
most  prominent  events  which  necessarily 
led  to  it  s  overthrow. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  in  the  British  navy,  a 


sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in 
the  necessary  business  of  the  vessel,  either 
aboard  or  ashore.  No  person  can  receive  a 
commission,  without  having  served  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  royal  navy  in 
this  capacity,  unless  he  has  been  mate  of  a 
merchant-man.  and  experienced  years  of 
actual  service,  either  in  the  navy  or  in  the 
merchant  service. 

MIDSUMMER,  the  summer  solstice. 
The  2-lth  of  June  is  Midsummer-day,  which 
is  also  quarter  day. 

MIGRATION  OP  BIRDS,  the  annual 
passage  of  birds  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther in  quest  of  provisions  and  mild  climate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  species 
migrate  into  southern  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  return  in  the  spring.  Home 
have  altogether  denied  the  existence  of 
migration,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  migrating  birds  could  support 
themselves  so  long  on  the  wing,  as  to  ac- 
complish their  journeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  lire  without  food  during  their  voyage. 
These  difficulties,  however,  vanish  alto- 
get  her  if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  Hawks  and  many  other 
birds  probably  fly  at  the  rate  of  ISO  miles 
an  hour ;  an  cider  duck  at  90  miles  an  hour: 
Sir  George  Cayley  computes  the  common 
crow  to  fly  at  nearly  35  miles  an  hour;  and 
8pallantani  found  that  of  the  swallow  about 
9*i  miles,  while  he  conjectures  the  rapidity 
of  the  swift  to  be  nearly  three  times  greater. 
Ornithologists  have  observed  that,  on  the 
old  com inent,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  toward  the 
north-east;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
On  the  new  continent  the  points  of  direc- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry 
has  so  tinned  himself  that  the  birds  of 
Greenland  go  to  the  south-east.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  as 
the  old  birds ;  they  go  more  to  the  south,  so 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a  certain 
species,  v«  hilst  the  older  ones  remain  more 
to  the  north.  In  other  species  the  females 
go  farther  south.  Mr.  White,  in  bis  .Vara- 
I  ral  Hittory  0/  8elborne,  says,  "  It  does  not 
,  appear  to  me  that  much  stress  may  be  laid 
1  on  the  difficulty  and  hazard  that  birds  must 
run  in  their  migrations,  by  reawm  of  vast 
j  oceans,  cro«s-wiuds,  &c;  because,  if  we 
reflect,  a  birJ  may  travel  from  England  to 
the  Equator  without  launching  out  or  ex- 
posing itself  to  boundless  seas — and  that 
I  by  crossing  the  water  at  Dover,  and  again 
at  Gibraltar." 

MILE,  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England,  contains  8  furlongs,  or 

1760  yards,  or  6280  feet. The  Roman 

mile  was  a  thousand  paces,  equal  to  1600 
yards  English  measure. 
I      Mil.  I  ART  GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the 
'  small  and  infinitely  numerous  glands  which 

1  secrete  the  perspiration. Miliary -ferer, 

1  a  malignant  (ercr,  so  called  from  the  erup- 
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!  tioa  of  certain  pustules  resembling  millet- 


MILITIA,  a  body  of  soldiers,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained,  though  not  in  constant 
aerrice  in  time  of  peace,  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  ttanding  armua.  In  Eng- 
land the  origin  of  thU  national  force  it 
generally  traced  back  to  Alfred.  The  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  mili 
tia  at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  persons 
in  each  county  are  drawn  by  lot,  tor  five 
years  (liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  militia  being  drawn  out 
and  embodied),  and  offlcered  by  the  lord- 
lieutenants,  and  other  gentleman,  under  a 
commission  of  the  crown.  They  are  not 
compellable  to  leave  their  county,  unless  in 
case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebellion  within 
!  the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to  march  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

MILK,  an  animal  fluid  peculiar  to  females 
of  the  class  mmmmutlin,  secreted  by  pecu- 
liar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  animals 
in  the  early  part  or  their  life.  This  fluid, 
which  is  only  produced  from  the  body  on 
occasion  of  suckling,  is,  notwithstanding, 
constantly  formed.  It  is  the  proper  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal  itself;  all  the  nutri- 
tive parts  of  food  being  formed  into  chyle, 
and  chyle  into  milk.  It  is  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  smelt  When  this  fluid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  Into 
its  component  parts,  throwing  up  a  white, 
thick,  unctuous  eremm  to  its  surface,  and  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before, 
and  is  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  are,— 1.  the  aroma, 
or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off 
when  it  is  fresh  milked  in  the  form  of  visible 
vapour ;  3.  wltr,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  part ;  3.  bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  is  formed;  4.  curd,  which  is  the 
animal  gluten  that  coagulates;  6.  mtgar, 
which,  with  the  water,  forms  the  serum  of 
milk ;  6.  some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate 
of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are 
accidental,  not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor 
in  every  milk.  Human  milk  is  very  sweet 
and  thin;  the  next  is  that  of  asses,  then 
that  of  mares,  then  of  goats,  and  lastly  of 
cows :  whence  it  is  prescribed  in  this  order 
to  consumptive  persons.  The  rtnntt  pre- 
pared of  the  juices  of  such  creatures  as 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  coa- 
gulates it  into  an  uniform  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus  sponta- 
neously separates  into  whey  and  cards. — 
When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bot- 
tles, is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
water  bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included 
small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems 
to  be  carbonated,  and  the  milk  will  after- 
wards keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  year  or 
two ;  as  green  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by 
the  same  treatment.— Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  milk,  by  processes  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  place. 

MILL,  a  complicated  engine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machinery,  to  effect  purposes 
which  require  great  force.    The  force  em- 


ployed is  sometimes  water,  sometimes  wind, 
and  at  others  steam,  or  horses.  The  prin- 
ciple is  always  the  same ;  a  main  shaft  en- 
ters the  works,  to  which  wheels  with  cogs 
are  affixed,  and  the  power  being  the  con- 
trary of  the  velocity,  small  wheels  give  great 
power,  and  large  wheels  less  power ;  other 
wheels  are  then  connected  with  these  in 
various  directions,  and  the  resulting  force 
applied  to  any  desirable  object.  When 
corn  is  to  be  ground,  large  stones,  cut  in 
grooves,  are  made  to  work  one  against  the 
other  in  such  manner  as  to  break  or  pulve- 
rise the  grain.  There  are  also  bark  mills, 
paper  mills,  and  oil  mills,  which  operate  by 
the  force  of  percussion ;  also,  silk,  cotton, 
and  flax  mills,  which  perform  sundry  ope- 
rations ;  and  saw  mills,  which  revolve  cir- 
cular saws  with  great  energy  and  precision. 

MILLING,  a  process  in  coining,  which 
consists  in  stamping  the  coin  by  the  help 
of  a  machine  they  call  a  mill,  in  lieu  of 
making  the  stamp  by  the  blows  of  a 
hammer,  which  was  formerly  the  mode. 
This  mill  will  stamp  20,000  planchets  in  one 
day.  The  planeheti  are  pieces  of  metal  with 
a  smooth  flat  surface  fit  to  receive  the  im- 
pression intended  to  be  given  to  the  coin, 
and  are  of  a  proper  sixe,  thickness,  and 
weight.  By  flxing  them  in  the  mill,  be- 
tween the  two  dies,  or  steel  masses,  on 
which  the  figures  are  previously  engraved 
that  are  to  be  stamped  on  the  planchet,  the 
impression  of  both  is  received  at  one  pull. 

MILLENARIAN8,  or  CHIL'IASTS,  a 
name  given  to  those  who,  in  the  primi- 
tive sges,  believed  that  the  saints  will  one 
day  reign  on  earth  with  Jesus  Christ  a 
thousand  years.  The  former  appellation  is 
of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Greek.  The 
Millenarians  held,  that  after  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  all  na- 
tions which  shall  follow,  there  shall  be  a 
first  resurrection  of  the  just  alone ;  that  all 
who  shall  be  found  upon  earth,  both  good 
and  bad,  shall  continue  alive — the  good,  to 
obey  the  just  who  are  risen  as  their  princes 
— the  bad  to  be  conquered  by  the  just, 
and  to  be  subject  to  them ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  then  descend  from  heaven  in 
his  glory ;  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  its 

Etes  stand  open  night  and  day.  The  Mil- 
larians  founded  their  belief  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation.  Considering  this 
history  as  a  prototype  of  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  concluding  from  Psalm  xc  that 
1000  years  make  with  God  one  day,  they 
beheld  in  the  six  days  of  creation,  6000 
years  of  terrestrial  labours  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period 
of  1000  years,  in  which  the  reign  of  Christ 
should  be  established.  This  reign  of  1000 
years  is  usually  styled  the  milttmtimm;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  wild  vagary 
of  a  disordered  fancy  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  and  expounders  eveu  during 
the  nineteenth  century  I 

MIL  LEl'ORE.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  li- 
tbophvtes  or  polypi  of  various  forms,  which 
have  the  surface  perforated  with  little  holes 
or  pores,  or  even  without  any  apparent  per- 
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foration.  When  in  a  fotail  state  they  are 
termed  millrporitet. 

MIL'LET,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Milium,  of  several  specie*,  one  of  which  it 
cultivated  as  an  esculent  gmin,  and,  when 
ground,  often  made  iuto  puJdiugs. 

MILLIPEDE,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
having  many  feet ;  a  species  of  Ouiscus, 
called  the  wood-louse. 

MILL-STONE,  or  BUHR-8TONE,  in 
mineralogy,  a  siliceous  stone,  occurring  in 
great  masses,  with  a  straight  fracture,  but 
not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  of  the  same 
hardness.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  nnd  of 
a  grayish  hue.  Buhr-stoncs  constitute  a 
very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found 
in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
Paris,  and  a  few  adjoining  districts.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  fresh- water  formation  ; 
and  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  the  spleen,  a  viscus 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium  under 
the  diaphragm.  Also,  the  soft  roe  of  fishes, 
or  the  spermatic  part  of  the  males. 

MIME,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  a  person 
who  acted  any  character  by  mere  gestures, 
and  hence  denominated  pantomime. 

MIMESIS,  in  rhetoric,  imitation  of  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  another  person. 

MIMOSA,  or  the  Hentitire  plant,  so  call- 
ed from  its  remarkable  property  of  receding 
from  the  touch,  and  giving  signs,  as  it  were, 
of  animal  life  and  sensation;  this  motion  it 
performs  by  means  of  three  distinct  articu- 
lations, vis.  of  a  single  leaf  with  its  pedicle, 
of  the  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the 
branch  to  the  trunk  or  main  stem.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  plants, 
which  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
belong  to  the  class  Polygamic,  order  Mo~ 
nacia. 

MI'NA,  a  Grecian  coin,  valued  at  a  hun- 
dred drachma".  Sixty  of  them  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  talent. 

MIN  A' RET,  a  round  tower  or  column, 
generally  surrounded  with  balconies,  and 
erected  near  the  mosques  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  from  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  bells  not  being  in  use 
among  them. 

MIND,  the  intellectual  or  intelligent 
power  in  man.  "When  the  mind,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "  turns  its  view  inward  upon 
itself,  thinking  is  the  first  idea  that  occurs ; 
wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of  modi- 
fications, whence  it  frames  to  itself  distinct 
ideas.  Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  an  external  ob- 
ject, is  called  sensation;  when  an  idea  re- 
curs without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it 
is  called  remembrance ;  when  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into  view, 
it  is  recollection ;  when  the  ideas  are  taken 
notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the 
memory,  it  is  attention ;  when  the  mind 
fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called  study." 

MINE,  a  cavity  under  ground,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  minerals,  often 
very  deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into 
them  is  by  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  ex- 


1  cavations  which  follow  the  mineral  sought 
I  are  colled  the  workings.  There  are  mine* 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony.  Ac.  These  mines  are  mostly 
I  dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of  sub- 
1  stances,  of  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
t  is  composed.  The  clues  by  which  mines 
are  discovered,  are  mineral  waters,  the  dis- 
colouration of  vegetables,  the  appearance 
I  of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  various 

exhalations   from  the  soil. The  art  of 

I  mining  includes  the  scientific  knowledge 
I  requisite  for  opening  and  working  mines,  as 
,  well  as  preparing  ores  for  use.    The  latter 
I  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  breaking  asun- 
der the  larger  pieces,  and  then  purifying 
|  them,  by  meant  of  water,  from  the  earth 
I  which  adheres  to  them;  in  the  separation 
,  of  the  coarser  substances  from  the  finer,  by 
!  means  of  a  sieve  that  moves  up  and  down  in 
I  water ;  in  the  breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamp- 
ing mills,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  finely 
interspersed  metal  from  the  stone  at  earth 
I  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  &c.    It  also 
includes  the  final  purification  of  the  ore,  by 
means  of  acids,  by  amalgamation,  by  fusion, 

&c. Mine,  in  the  military  art,  denote*  a 

I  subterraneous  passage  under  the  wall  or 
fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it 
up  by  gunpowder.    The  fire  it  communt- 
|  cated  to  the  mines  by  a  pipe  or  bote,  made 
I  of  coarse  cloth,  called  a  Muriate*,  extending 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
1  gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  match, 
I  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
I  time  to  retire  before  it  reaches  the  chamber, 
I  or  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged.    The 
!  mines  of  a  fortress  are  called  e—ultrminn. 
the  gallery  of  which  runs  under  the  covered 
[  way  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse. 
M I N  E  RA  L'OG  T,  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
|  the  properties  and  relations  of  minerals, 
and  teaches  us  to  characterise,  distinguish, 
and  class  them,  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. 

MIN'ERALS,  the  general  name  for  all 
metals  and  metallic  substances,  whether 
pure,  or  as  ores,  or  oxydes,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  includes  all  earthy  substances,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  as  oxydes  of 
metals.  Minerals  were  formerly  divided 
into  salts,  earths,  inflammable  substances, 
and  ores;  a  division  which  serves  for  a 
general  distribution:  but  a  more  scientific 
arrangement  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  subspecies,  and  varieties,  has  been 
adopted  to  meet  the  more  precise  views  of 
modern  mineralogists.  Among  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  many  are  compounded  of 
such  principles,  and  formed  under  such 
circumstances  and  situations  in  the  earth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  valuable  mineral  products  of 
Britain  lie  in  the  northern  and  western 
tides,  the  other  sides  consisting  of  second- 
ary formations  and  alluvial  soil. 

MIN  ERAL  WATERS  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  generally  so  far  impregnated 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  give  them  a  sen- 
sible flavour  and  a  specific  action  upon  the 
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animal  economy.  They  are  usually  divided 
into  four  classes :  acidulous  or  carbonated, 
saline,  chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  and  sul- 
phureous. They  are  also  further  divided 
into  warm  (or  thermal)  and  cold,  as  well  as 
into  natural  and  artificial.  The  saline 
spring?*  consist,  in  general,  of  salt*  of  soda 
and  lime,  or  of  magnesia  and  lime,  with 
carbonic  acid  and  oxyde  of  iron :  such  are 
those  of  Pyrmont,  Seidlitx,  Epsom,  &c. 
The  ferruginous  waters  have  a  decided  styp- 
tic taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes 
in  the  slate  of  an  oxyde,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  ;  sometimes  it  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate:  among  these  are  the  waters 
of  Spa.  Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  &c. 
The  acidulous  waters  are  characterised  by 
an  acid  taste,  and  by  the  ducngagement  of 
fixed  air:  of  this  kind  are  the  waters  of 
Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  Ac.  The  sulphureous 
waters  are  easily  recognized  by  their  dis- 
agreeable smell,  their  property  of  tarnish- 
ing silver  and  copper,  Ac. :  of  this  doss  are 
the  waters  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  Harrowgate, 
and  numerous  others.— The  artificial  mine- 
ral waters  are  produced  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  chemists,  and  are  either  merely  imi- 
tations of  the  natural  waters,  or  composed 
of  different  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  com- 
pounds, valuable  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  not  known  to  exist  in  nature. 

MINERVA'LIA,  m  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
in  the  month  of  March  ;  at  which  time  the 
scholars  had  a  vacation,  and  usually  made  a 

Sircsent  to  their  masters,  called  from  this 
estival  minerraL 

M I  N'lATU  RE,  a  small  painting  in  water- 
colours,  consisting  of  little  points  or  dots 
instead  of  lines  on  ivory,  or  some  other 
smooth  material,  and  used  in  taking  por- 
trait*;  mIm)  the  portrait  itself. 

MINIM,  in  music,  a  note  equal  to  two 
crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve. 

MIN'IMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Francis  De  Paula, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

MIN'IMUM,  the  last  quantity  assignable 
in  a  given  case  ;  opposed  to  maximum. 

MINING  COMPANIES.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  commented  on  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  followed  the  various 
speculative  associations  that  sprung  up  in 
London  during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  (in  cor* 
roboration  of  what  we  have  written)  some 
valuable  observations,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
on  the  "  mining  companies"  of  that  period, 
as  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  po- 
pular delusions  which  were  then  so  rife  with 
ruin.  If  it  be  asked  why  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  subject,  we  reply,  that 
the  motive  which  impels  us  to  speak  of  these 
"  doings"  is  not  merely  a  vain  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  an  era  in  our 
commercial  history,  as  dishonest  as  it  waa 
discreditable,  but  to  point  to  them  as  ad- 
monitory hints  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
ei  pec  ted  from  many  of  the  grand  projects 
which  still  court  the  eye  in  every  possible 


direction.  Look  at  the  public  prints;  see 
what  magnificent  schemes  are  mt  prttent 
afloat— what  magniloquent  advertisements 
are  daily  announcing  embryo  companies 
with  their  millions  of  capital !  (flourishing 
on  paper) ;  and,  above  all,  observe  what  a 
sudden  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
living  representatives  of  all  this  patriotic 
enterprise — the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 
now  fluttering  in  the  sun  a  busy  swarm  of 
gilded  butterflies.  "  The  mania  for  mining  - 
concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the 
empire  generally  in  1824  and  1835,  after  the 
opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  to  our  intercourse,  forms  a 
remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  dis- 
graceful era  in  our  commercial  history. 
Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  hare  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  how  men  in  the  habit 
of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  enter- 
tain such  romantic  speculations,  and  to  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant 
and  uncertain  undertakings.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a 
page  or  two  to  the  history  of  an  infatuation 
hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the 
South  Sea  and  Mississippi  schemes.  These 
associations  were  formed  in  London  early 
in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only 
a  small  premium;  but  towards  the  winter 
it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise 
of  several  of  the  directors ;  seeing  that  it 
arose  less  from  any  favourable  intelligence 
of  the  mines  (for  the  account  from  Mexico 
merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English 
agents)  than  from  a  blind  ardour  and  spirit 
of  speculation  in  the  public — a  spirit  which, 
seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own  funds, 
or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed 
itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly  to 
Spanish  America.  It  appeared  as  if  our 
countrymen  were  about  to  reap  an  imme- 
diate harvest ;  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  trea- 
sure hid  for  ages.  America,  it  is  said,  had 
been  discovered,  in  one  sense,  above  three 
centuries;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery, 
— the  effectual  access  to  its  resources. 
Every  new  contract  for  a  Mexican  mine  pro- 
duced a  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies, 
as  if  this  fresh  undertaking  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  others  1  And 
the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the 
premiums  on  the  share*  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per 
cent.,  although  no  substantial  reason  could 
be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of 
price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competi- 
tion of  individuals  who  intended  to  continue 
to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends 
made  by  the  companies  for  a  return.  That 
this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  is 
speaking  generally  true.  But  others, actuated 
by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the 
field.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and 
folly  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public,  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling 
among  all  classes.  Many  w  ho  were  most 
J  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended 
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only  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
to  profit  by  the  rite  which  they  anticipated 
would  take  place,  by  selling  them  to  others 
more  credulous  or  bold  than  themselves. 
The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators 
confirmed  that  of  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  public  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indis- 
criminating  rapacity,  was  liberally  adminis- 
tered to.  Company  after  company  was 
formed  without  any  previous  compact;  in 
other  words,  without  any  foundation  what* 
ever  I  The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a  district  in 
America,  understood  to  contain  mines ;  to 
form  a  company  bearing  the  names  of  such 
districts ;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  of  the 
shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents,  or 
commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to 
surrey  the  district  and  engage  the  mines. 
Such  was  the  cane  of  most  of  those  luring 
the  names  of  districts  in  South  America, 
subjoined  to  the  present  statement ;  it  was 
the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo companies,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines 
enough  in  the  island  some  three  centuries 
ago  !  and  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  candidates  for 
shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  (in  which  luckily  roost  of 
them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy 
their  shares  at  a  premium  !" 

MIN'ION,  the  name  giren  to  a  small  kind 
of  printing  type  (two  sices  larger  than  the 
type  used  for  this  rolume).  The  word  is  of 
rreuch  origin  {mignon,  a  darling)  and,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  the  favourite 
of  a  prince, on  whom  he  lavishes  undeserved 
favours. 

Ml  N'ISTER,  the  pastor  of  a  church,  duly 
authorised  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  public,  administer  the  sacraments,  ftc. 

In  politics,  one  to  whom  a  sovereign 

prince  intrusts  the  administration  of  the 
government ;  at,  a  minuter  of  atute ;  the 
prim*  minuter ;  or  a  foreign  minister.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  words  Ministers  and 
ministry  are  used  as  collective  names 
for  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state, 
but  the  individual  members  are  not  so 
designated.  In  their  separate  offices  they 
stand  thus :  1.  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
2.  lord  high  chancellor;  3.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  4.  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  6.  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonial  department ;  6.  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department ;  7.  president  of 
the  counatl ;  8.  lord  privy  seal ;  9.  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty;  10.  president  of  the  board 
of  control;  11.  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  12. 
secretary  at  war ;  and  13.  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  prime  minister 
(who  is  generally  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury) is  the  one  who  receives  the  sovereign's 
order  to  form  a  ministry,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  appoint  men  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
fill  the  chief  offices.  Those  of  the  ministry 
who  are  peers  sit  in  the  bouse  of  lords ;  the 
others  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  vir- 
tue of  being  elected  members,  which  is  in- 

dispensable. Foreign  minister,  a  person 

tent  from  one  government  to  another,  and 
accredited  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  transact 


public  business  in  the  name  of  his  govern- 
ment. [See  AKBASBADOB,andDtrLOMACT.] 
MINIUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead,  pro- 
cured by  exposing  this  metal  to  a  great  heat 
,  and  a  free  access  of  air.  It  contains  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  lead,  oxyde  of  copper, 
silex,  Ac 

MINK,  in  soolory,  a  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mnstela,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  America.  It  can 
swim  and  dive  well,  and  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys 
upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  &c.  Its 
fur  ia  fine,  but  not  very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  mink  exhales  a  fetid  musky 
smell. 

MIN'NESINGERS.  a  name  given  to  the 

German  lyric  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  on 

account  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 

!  their    poems,    the  ancient  German    word 

'  minme  being  used  to  denote  a  pure   and 

faithful  love.    After  the  fashion  of  the  Pro- 

I  vencal   troubadours,  the  minnesingers  en- 

I  gaged  in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratifica- 

I  tionofpnnces  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Some 

among  them  were  poor,  and  earned  their 

I  living  by  reciting  their  songs  from  court  to 

court ;  but  most  of  tbem  sang  merely  for 

'  pleasure  when  their  swords  were   uncm- 

i  ployed. 

M1N-NOW,  in   ichthyology,   the  name 
I  applied  to  several  species  of  small  fresh- 
water fish,  generally  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 
1      MI' NOR,  in  law,  an  heir  male  or  female, 

under  the  age  of  twenty-one. Minor,  in 

'  logic,  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular 

.  syllogism. Minor,    in     music,    siguifiee 

I  let,  and  is  applied  to  certain  concords  or 
intervals  which  differ  from  others  of  the 
same  denomination  by  half  a  tone. 

M  INOR'ITY,  in  law,  a  state  of  being  un- 
der age.    Also  the  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons  who  give  their  votes  on  any  questions,  1 
I  particularly  in  parliament :  opposed  to  as*-  j 

I      MINT,  in  British  history,  a  place  where  ' 
the  national    coinage   is   performed.     In 


minting,  or  coining  money,  the  first  process  < 

1  is  that  of  melting  metal  in  crucibles  and 

,  pouring  it  into  moulds,  where  it  is  formed 

J  into  plates.  The  plates  are  afterward  passed 

h  through  a  flatting-engine,  by  which  their 

I  thickness  is  regulated.  They  are  next,  with 

the  assistance  of  an  instrument  called  a 

|  trepan,  cut  into  planchets,  or  circular  pieces. 

The  planchets  are  then  duly  weighed ;  and, 

I  being  boiled  and  made  clean,  conveyed  to 

j  the  mill,  by  which  their  edges  are  marked. 

The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Mint 

of  Loudon  is  justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece 

of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.    It 

was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of 

the  inventor,  Mr.  Boulton;  and  has  since 

been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment. 

Coins,  of  sufficient  thickness,  sometimes 

receive   inscriptions  on  their  edges;   but 

others   only  a   small    pattern,  commonly 

called  the  milling.  The  coining-mill  stamps 

the  effigy,  symbol,  or  legend  required.  This 

machine  ia    so    expeditious,  that    twenty 

thousand  planchets  may  be  stamped  in  a 

day.  "  The  only  attention  which  this  noble 
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machine  require*,"  says  Dr.  TJre,  **  is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  who  standi  in  a  sunk  place 
before  the  press,  snd  always  keeps  the  tube 
full  of  blanks.  He  has  two  •thugs,  one  of 
which,  when  polled,  will  put  the  press  in 
motion  by  the  concealed  mechanism  in  the 
apartment  above;  and  the  other  string, 
when  snatched,  stops  the  press.  This  coin- 
ing operation  goes  on  st  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  strokes  per  minute ;  and  with  very  few 
interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The 
press-room  at  the  Royal  Hint  contains 
eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same 
stone  base;  and  the  iron  beams  between 
the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses 
on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore  a 
magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses 
will  strike  mora  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each." 

MINT,  or  MENTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  whose  roots  are  pe- 
rennial, used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  nineteen  species,  all 
of  which  contain  much  essential  oil,  and 
have  an  agreeable  odour.  To  the  taste 
they  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pungent. 
The  mentkm  piperita,  or  peppermint,  is  the 
most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
most  generally  employed  in  medicine.  The 
memtka  riridi;  or  spearmint,  is  milder,  and 
more  commonly  employed  tor  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

MIN'UBT,  a  dance  in  slow  time  and  with 
short  measured  steps,  which  requires  great 
dignity  and  grace  of  carriage. 

MIN'UTE,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree 
of  a  circle,  and  denoted  thus  (') ;  as  a  se- 
cond, or  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  is  by  ("). 
Also,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  We  often 
•peak  both  of  mantes  and  momenta  in  or- 
der to  convey  a  meaning  of  time  indefi- 
nitely short ;  as,  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 

minute,**  Ac. Miwute,    in    architecture, 

usually  denotes  the  sixtieth,  sometimes  the 

thirtieth  part  of  a  module. Minute  is  also 

used  for  a  short  memoir,  or  sketch  of  a 
subject,  taken  in  writing;  a  note  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing. 

MINUTIAE  (Latin),  the  smaller  particu- 
lars or  minute  details  of  anything. 

M1BAB1LI8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  ft  Pentmndria,  order  1  Mono?*- 
aia.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  con- 
sist of  the  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

MIR'ACLE,  an  event  or  effect  produced 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  common 
and  regular  method  of  providence,  by  the 
interposition  either  of  God  himself,  or  some 
superior  agent  to  whom  He  delegated  the 
power.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  a  mira- 
cle was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  nature 
might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God :  but 
miracles,  says  he,  are  designed  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who  have 
acknowledged  a  deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner  of  adoring  him ;  because  no  light 
of  nature  extends  so  far  as  fully  to  declare 
the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a  neglect 


of  the  existence  of  a  moral  system :  when 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  against  the 
"  usual  course  of  nature,"  that  is,  against 
all  we  know  of  the  government  of  God,  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  moral  government,  and  that 
experience  as  fully  proves  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  government,  as  of  the  physi- 
cal system  of  the  world. 

MIRAGE,  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  and  which  consists  in 
the  unusual  elevation  or  apparent  approxi- 
mation of  coasts,  mountains,  ships,  or  other 
objects,  accompanied  by  inverted  images  of 
the  same  The  appearance  presented  is 
that  of  a  double  image  of  the  object  in  the 
air;  one  being  in  the  natural  position,  the 
other  inverted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural 
object  and  its  inverted  image  in  the  water. 
It  may  be  produced  whenever  the  rays  of 
light  meet,  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  sur- 
face of  a  less  refracting  medium  than  that 
in  which  they  were  previously  moving:  they 
are  thus  turned  back  into  the  original  me- 
dium in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
would  be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place 
at  the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 

MIR'ROR,  in  optics,  the  surface  of  any 
polished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  pos- 
terior side,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it,  and  to  represent  objects. 
Mirrors  are  either  flat,  as  looking-glasses; 
concave,  for  the  purpose  of  converging  the 
rays  of  light;  or  convex,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverging  the  rays  of  light.  The  objects 
viewed  in  convex  mirrors  are  diminished, 
but  seen  in  an  erect  position,  and  appear  to 
emanate  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror  1 
this  point,  which  is  its  focus,  will  be  half 
the  radius  of  convexity  behind  the  surface, 
and  is  called  the  negative  or  imaginary  focus 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is  called 
real. — It  is  probable  that  braxen  mirrors 
were  the  first  kind  used,  but  silver  reflects 
the  most,  though  it  is  too  expensive  a  ma- 
terial for  common  use ;  most  metals,  bow- 
ever,  and  even  wood  gilded  and  polished, 
will  reflect  very  powerfully ;  but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  the  application  of 
quicksilver  to  it,  it  has  been  universally 
loved  for  plain  mirrors  in  houses. 
ISCELLA'NEjE,  the  term  given  to  one 
of  Linnaros's  natural  order  of  plants,  com- 
prehending such  as  were  not  included  in 
the  other  orders. 

M18CUNA,  or  MI*TNA,the  code  or  col- 
lection  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  ano- 
ther not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  through  their  dispersion  they 
were  in  danger  ofdeparting  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  judged 
proper  to  commit  tbem  to  writing. 

MI8DEMEANOUR,  in  law,  a  minor  of- 
fence, or  one  of  less  magnitude  than  that 
which  is  generally  designated  a  crime,  the 
latter  being,  in  common  usage,  made  to  de- 
note an  offence  of  a  more  atrocious  cha- 
racter. 
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MI8ERE  RE,  a  title  given  to  the  Slat 
psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy. 

MIS'LETOE  (vueum  album),  in  botany, 
a  plant  which  alwavs  grows  on  tree*,  and 
was  formerly  thought,  on  that  account,  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree ;  but  it  baa 
been  found  to  be  propagated  by  the  aeed  or 
berry  which  is  conveyed  by  the  missel  thrush 
from  one  tree  to  another :  probably  the  vis- 
cous part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disengage  himself 
from  it  by  striking  his  beak  against  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  berry  sticks  to  the  latter; 
and  if  it  happen  to  light  on  a  smooth  part, 
it  will  take  root,  and  sprout  out  the  next 
winter.  The  misletoe  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Druids,  because  they  had  an  extraordi- 
nary reverence  for  the  number  three;  and 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
misletoe,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united 
on  one  stalk.  Its  growing  upon  the  oak, 
their  sacred  tree,  was  doubtless  another 
cause  of  its  veneration.  When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  Druids  marched 
with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe 
of  the  oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  with  these  words :  "  The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  misletoe." 

MISNO'MER,  in  law,  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  christian 
name  of  a  person  should  always  be  perfect, 
but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  regard  to  sur- 
names, a  small  mistake  in  which  will  be 
overlooked. 

MISPRISION,  in  law,  anv  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  capital,  nut  Bordering 
thereon.— Mieprition  of  treason  consists 
in  a  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it.  Mispri- 
sions are  called  negative,  when  they  consist 
in  the  concealment  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  and  poeitive,  when  they  con- 
sist in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

MIS'SAL,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  book 
which  contains  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  Some  early  missals  are  beau- 
tifully executed, Trod  are  objects  of  biblio- 
mania. 

MISSA'LIA,  the  money  paid  to  a  Catho- 
lic priest  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead. 

M183II/IA,  in  antiquity,  were  a  certain 
kind  of  largesses  thrown  amongst  the  Ro- 
man people,  such  as  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  sweetmeats,  &c.  Sometimes  ani- 
mals, as  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  were 
let  loose  to  be  caught  and  carried  off  by  tbe 
populace. 

MIS'SIO,  among  tbe  Romans,  was  a  full 
discharge  given  to  a  soldier  after  twenty- 
years'  service,  and  differed  from  the  exaue- 
toratw,  which  was  a  discbarge  from  duty 

after  seventeen  years'  service. Mitei  also 

signified  a  rescue  sent  by  the  emperor  or 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  to  a 
wounded  gladiator. 

MI8-SION8  and  MISSIONARIES.  All 
religious  communities,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  have  endeavoured  to 
propagate  their  tenets,  not  by  tbe  force  of 
arms,  oat  by  the  persuasive  precepts  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  of 
the  habitable  globe  which  has  not  been  pe- 
netrated by  men  expressly  sent  out  to  carry 
its  glad  tidings  to  pagan  nations.  Foremost 
among  the  Protestant  countries  which  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves,  is  England ; 
and  the  missionary  system  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  tbe 
Gospel,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  the  choice  of  persons  and  in  the  objects 
proposed,  many  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted, through  partial  views  or  misdirected 
seal.  Generally  spoakiug,  however,  great 
success  has  attended  their  labours ;  and  the 
immense  funds  which  are  annually  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  respective 
missions,  must  be  a  convincing  proof  that 
their  supporters  are  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  universally  extended. 

MISTS,  or  FOGS,  vapours  hovering  over 
the  earth,  which  are  either  drawn  upwards 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  fall  down  by  their 
own  weight  as  dew,  or,  in  cold  weather,  as 
hoar  frost.     [See  Clouds,  Foos,  &c] 

MITE,  in  entomology,  an  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Aearue,  so  small  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except 
by  its  motion.  As  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  have  eight  legs,  two 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  the  head,  and  two 
jointed  tentacula.  Tbe  mites  inhabiting 
cheese  are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  even 

Erey  on  each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of 
fe  that  they  have  been  kept  ahve  for  many 
months  between  object-glasses  of  a  micro- 
scope.  Mite,  in  commerce,  a  small  coin 

formerly  current,  equal  to  about  one-third 
part  of  a  farthing.  In  Scripture,  tbe  piece 
of  money  called  a  mite,  was  the  quarter  of  a 
denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

MITH'RIDATE,  in  pharmacy,  an  anti- 
dote against  poison,  or  a  composition  in 
form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  serve 
either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservative  against 
poison. 

MITRA,  in  antiquity,  a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
sometimes  by  the  men,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  in  them,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  tied  upon  their  heads. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  surra  was  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  made  of  brass,  lined 
with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  under 
the  coat  of  mail. 

MITRA'LES  VAI/VULJS.  in  anatomy, 
two  valves  situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  at  the  ingress  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  serving  to  hinder  the  ingress  and  re- 
gress of  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the 
veins  again,  while  they  are  constricted. 

MITRE,  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbots 
on  solemu  occasions ;  being  a  sort  of  cap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high  priest 
among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  bonnet  on 
his  head.  The  inferior  priests  among  the 
Jews  had  likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what 
particulars  they  differed  from  that  of  the 
high  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain.  Some 
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writer*  contend  that  the  ancient  bishops 
wore  nitres,  but  this  also  admits  of  consi- 
derable doubt.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, there  was  a  elass  or  young  women 
who  professed  a  state  of  virginity  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  who  wore  a 
purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. His  holiness  the  pope  has  four 
different  mitres,  whicb  are  more  or  less  richly 
adorned,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  and  some 
canons  of  cathedrals  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre.  According  to  several  authors,  it  was 
at  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and  when 
worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as  indicative 
of  effeminacy. 

MITTIMUS,  in  law,  a  precept  or  com- 
mand  in  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of 

yrison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  un- 
til he  be  delivered  by  dne  course  of  law. 

MIXED  BODY,  in  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, that  which  is  compounded  of  diffe- 
rent elements  or  principles ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  distinguished  from  rimple  or  el*- 
mentmrv,  or  bodies  consisting  of  one  prin- 
ciple only. 

MIXTURE,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medi- 
cine whicb  receives  into  its  composition 
not  only  extracts,  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolvable  in  water,  but  powders, 
Ike.,  which  are  not  dissolvable. 

MNEMONICS,  the  art  of  assisting  the 
memory— an  art  which,  when  founded  on  a 
simple  system,  is  of  incalculable  use  to  all 
persons,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  studyhistory  and  the  sciences  to 
advantage.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics;  according  to 
some,  the  science  came  from  the  East  to 
the  Greeks;  others  consider  the  poet  5i- 
monides  as  the  inventor  of  them. — The 

Erincipal  difficulty  in  attaining  a  competent 
nowledge  of  history,  consists  in  retaining 
the  dates  of  the  several  epochs*,  eras,  Ac. 
to  which  the  principal  occurrences  in  his- 
tory belong ;  but  this  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably obviated  by  "  memorial  lines,"  made 
up  of  artificial  words,  invented,  or  adopted 
by  Dr.  Grey,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Memoria 
Technics,"  which  was  first  published  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago.  "  Of  all  things," 
says  a  celebrated  philosopher  aud  scholar, 
"  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retaining 
number*.  They  are  like  grains  of  sand, 
which  will  not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which 
we  place  them ;  but  by  transmuting  the 
figures  into  letters,  which  easily  cohere,  in 
every  form  of  combination,  we  fix  and  re- 
tain numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  remember 
words."  And  it  is  to  this  end,  chiefly,  that 
the  Memoria  Tecbnica  is  directed. 

MOAT,  in  fortification,  a  deep  trench  or 
ditch,  dug  round  the  ramparts  or  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink  of  the 
moat  next  the  rampart,  is  called  the  tcarp; 
and  the  opposite  one,  the  eountertcmrp. 


MOTHA-8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  aVa- 
dritie  mgmte ;  a  mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
cases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
nitration  of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  but  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  be 
vegetable  fibres,  sometimes  retaining  their 
natural  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  a  ferruginous  crust. 

MOCKING-BIRD  {turdue  poluplottoe) , 
the  American  thrush.  Although  this  bird 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  feathered  tribe 
in  America  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  it  is 
much  sought  for  on  account  or  its  wonderful 
imitative  powers.  Its  own  natural  song  is 
bold,  full,  and  exceedingly  varied ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  fullness  and  melody  of  its 
original  notes,  it  has  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  from  the 
humming-bird  to  the  eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent  it  faithfully  follows  its  origi- 
nals, while  m  force  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression it  greatly  improves  upon  them. 
A  bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on 
a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his 
utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  the  mocking- 
bird's imitations. 

MODE,  in  metaphysics,  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  a  thing's  existence,  which  is  either 
simple  or  mixed.  Simple  modes  are  only 
combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea: 
thus  by  adding  units  together,  in  distinct 
separate  collections,  we  come  by  all  the 
several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a  donen,  a 
eeore,  a  tkoueaud,  Ac.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  as  beauty,  which 
consists  in  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
aud  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 
E*$ential,  or  tnteporable  Modes,  are  at- 
tributes without  which  the  substance  can- 
not subsist,  as  wisdom,  &c.  in  God,  Ac— 
fton-e$*ential,  or  eeparable  Model,  are  attri- 
butes affecting  created  substances,  and 
affixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  necessary,  as 

coldness  in  water,  Ac. Mode,  in   music, 

a  regular  disposition  of  the  tune  in  relation 
to  certain  principal  sounds,  which  are  called 
the  essential  chords  of  the  baas,  or  the  es- 
sential sounds  of  the  mode. The  word 

mode  is  applicable  also  to  particular  acts,  or 
a  series  of  acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of 
a  place  or  people.  We  say,  this  person  has 
a  particular  mode  of  dressing  his  hair ;  that 
one  has  a  certain  mode  of  walking,  Ac;  or, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  usual 
mode  of  living. 

MOD'EL,  an  original  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  design  of  anything  in  miniature : 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  the  more  correct  execution  of 
some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  effect  to  be  produced.  Living  models, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
are  provided  in  all  academies  for  paintiug. 

MODERATOR,  a  person  who  presides 
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at  a  public  assembly,  to  propose  questions, 

{(reserve  order,  and  regulste  the  proceed- 
ngs.  Thus  the  president  pf  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  styled 
the  moderator. 

MOD  E8TY,  that  amiable  state  of  feeling 
which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of 
one's  own  qualities,  and  manifests  itself  in 
unobtrusive  manners— conceding  to  others 
all  due  honour  and  respect,  and  assuming 
less  to  one's  self  than  others  are  disposed 
to  yield.  Though  it  may  partly  arise  from 
timidity  and  diffidence,  genuine  and  unaf- 
fected modesty  is  mainly  derived  from  true 
humility  and  purity  of  mind— the  sources 
of  honour  and  human  excellence. 

MODIFICATION,  in  philosophy,  that 
which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it  this  or 
that  manner  of  being.  Quantity  and  quality 
are  accidents  which  modify  all  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  Bpinose's  system,  all  the  beings 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  it  is  the  different  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  their  parts,  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  them. 

MODIL'LION,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  columns ;  a  sort  of  bracket 
serving  to  support  the  projecture  of  the 
larmier  or  drip. 

MO'DIUS,  a  Roman  dry  measure  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  containing  33  hemitut  or  16 
intarii,  or  one- third  of  the  sxtBAora, 
amounting  to  an  En^liah  peck. 

MO  DO  ET  FOU'MA  (in  manner  and 
form),  in  law,  are  words  frequently  used 
in  pleadings,  &c.  and  particularly  in  a  de- 
fendant's answer,  wherein  he  denies  to  have 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULATION,  in  music,  the  art  of 
composing  agreeable  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  any  particular  key,  or  of  changing  the 
mode  or  key.  Also  the  regular  progression 
of  several  parts  through  the  sounds  that 
are  in  the  harmony  of  any  particular  key, 
as  well  as  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  from  one  key  to  another.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  proper  to  modulate  so  often  as  in  those 
which  have  to  express  violent  and  great 
passions.  Where  everything  relating  to 
expression  is  considered,  modulation  also 
must  be  so  determined  by  the  expression, 
that  each  single  idea  in  the  melody  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  tone  that  is  most  proper  for  it. 

MOD'ULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain 
measure,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulating 
the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  sym- 
metry or  disposition  of  the  whole  building. 
The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  semi- 
diameter  at  the  base. 

MODUS,  an  equivalent  in  money,  land  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  given  to  t  he  mi- 
nister or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modmt  deci- 
ianii,  though  modut  alone  is  generally  used. 

MO-DU8  OPERANDI,  a  Latin  phrase, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  by  which  an 
operation  or  performance  of  any  kind  is 
effected. 


MOGUL',  the  name  of  a  prince  or  em- 
peror of  a  nation  in  Asia  called  Moguls  or 


Mongols. 

MOHAIR,  the  hair  of  a  goal 
habits  the  mountains  in    the  vicinity  of 


VHAIR,  the  hair  of  a  goat,  which  in- 


Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives 
make  the  cloth  called  camlets  or  mohair. 

MO-HAIR-8HELL,  in  conchology.  s  pe- 
culiar species  of  FoUtm,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  or  a  close  web  of  Use  silk- 

MOHAMMEDANS.      [See   Mabo- 

MBTAXS.) 

MOI'DORR,  a  Portuguese  coin  equal  to 
17«-  sterling. 

MOLA'EES,  or  Dbbtbs  Molabbs,  JfsJar 
ttetk,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  some- 
times called  the  grinders. Moimr  flmnde, 

two  salival  glands,  situated  on  each  aide  of 
the  mouth. 

MOLE,  a  mound  or  massive  work  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of 
coffer-dams,  extended  in  a  right  line  or  as 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  from  the  violent  impulse  of 
the  waves ;  thus  protecting  ships  in  a  har- 
bour. The  word  is  sometimes  need  for  the 
harbour  itself.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  built  like  s  round  tower  on 
s  square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

MOLE,  in  xootagy,  a  small  animal  of  the 
genus  Talpa,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  which,  in  search  of  worms  or  other 
insects,  forms  s  road  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into  a  little 
ridge.  Its  con  forms  tion  enables  it  to  bur- 
row with  great  ease;  it  has  no  external 
ears;  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so 
concealed  by  its  fur,  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  without 
these  important  organs.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  loose  snd  soft.  The  females 
bring  forth  four  or  five  young,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  parents  construct  s 
habitation,  or  nest,  with  great  diligence 
and  ingenuity.— —Mole-kill,  a  little  mound 
or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles 
working  under  ground. 

MO-LE-CRICKET.  in  entomology,  an 
insect  of  the  genus  Giylluo,  noted  for  its 
rapidity  in  burrowing,  as  well  as  for  it*  de- 
structiveness  in  gardens.  The  female  forms 
a  nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  ben's  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  nearly  140  eggs,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is 
taken.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated,  ave- 
nues and  intrenehments  surround  it ;  there 
are  also  numerous  winding  passsges  which 
lead  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  environed  by  a 
ditch,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier 
to  most  insects.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  mole-crickets  remove  their  nests  to 
so  great  a  depth  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  the  frost.  When  the  mild 
season  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  the  warm  weather,  and  at 
last  elevate  it  so  near  the  surface  ss  to  per- 
mit the  sun  snd  sir  to  act  on  it.  The  male 
has  a  chirp,  or  low  jarring  note,  which  may 
be  heard  in  the  evening  or  night. 
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MOLLITIES  OS'8IUM,  in  medicine,  * 
diseased  state  of  the  bones,  in  which  they 
are  preternatorally  soft.— Mollitie*  V%- 
f*htm.  a  preternatural  softness  of  the  nails. 

MOLLUS*CA.  in  soology,  a  class*  of  ani- 
mals whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  in- 
ternal  skeleton,  or  articulated  covering. 
Some  of  them  breathe  by  lungs,  others  by 
rills ;  some  live  on  land,  others  in  water. 
Some  are  testaceous  or  provided  with  shells, 
as  the  snail,  others  naked.  Most  of  the 
mollnsca  are  possessed  of  great  irritability, 
frequently  continuing  apparently  alive  after 
they  are  cut  asunder.    Some  produce  their 

iunr  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous. 
_Jte  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied :  many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious 
prey  far  birds  and  fishes. 

MOLYB'DENA,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
malyMciuuN,  a  scarce  mineral  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
plumbago,  from  which  however  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  shining,  scaly  appear- 
ance. 

MOLYBDENUM,  in  mineralogy,  a 
metal  which  has  not  yet  been  produced  in 
mawM  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  but 
has  been  obtained  only  in  small  separate 

f lobules,  of  a  blackish,  brilliant  colour. 
t  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 

forms  with  them  brittle  compounds. 

The  molfbdic  acid  has  a  sharp  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  the  power 
displayed  by  any  body  in  a  certain  direction, 
always  measured  by  the  velocity,  and  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  number  of 
atoms;  and,  therefore,  ts  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity. 

MON'ADE,  an  atom  no  longer  divisible. 

MONADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  six- 
teenth  class  of  the  Linniean  system  of 
plants,  containing  eight  orders,  triandria, 
pmtandria,  oetaudrim,  enneandria,  deeau- 
dria,  endecandrim,  dodecandria,  and  pe/yaa- 
dria,  with  the  stamens  united  into  one 
body  by  the  filaments. 

MONAN  DRIA,  in  botany,  the  first  elass 
of  plants,  with  only  one  stamen  or  male 
part  in  each  flower.  The  monandria  are 
subdivided  into  two  orders,  wtonandria- 
aseawpjrata,  and  monandria-diaynia,  accord- 
ing as  they  contain  one  or  two  styles. 

MONARCHY,  a  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  single 
person.  Where  the  monarch  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  power,  the  monarchy  is 
termed  despotic:  where  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  Jaws,  though  the  miriesty 
of  government  and  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  is  hereditary,  where  the 
regal  power  descends  immediately  from  the 
possessor  to  the  next  heir  by  blood,  as  in 
Great  Britain ;  or  elective,  where  the  choice 
depends  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
freedom,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Po- 
land. 

MON'ASTERY,  a  convent,  or  house  of 
religious  retirement,  for  the  reception  of 


monks  or  nuns;  and  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  founders.  Monasteries 
were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about 
the  year  SOo,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  world 
in  each  others'  society,  built  their  buts 
from  each  other,  and  performed  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  common,  as  the  monks 
of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period,  and  as 
those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  rich  estates  of  the  establish- 
ments which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  were  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
own  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  supporting  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  or  education.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  retained  their  original  constitu- 
tion till  the  18th  century;  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sank 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions  imposed  on  (hem  by 
Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  immunity 
at  a  high  price. 

MON 'DAY,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  being  anciently  sacred  to 
the  moon. 

MONETA'RII,  in  antiquity,  officers  of 
the  mint  amongst  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the  metal 
and  stamping  the  coin. 

MON'EY,    the   portable    and    standard 

Suivalent  for  commodities,  labour,  and 
lues  transferred.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  pa- 
per money  or  moneys  of  account.  Among 
modern  commercial  nations,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  used  for 
this  purpose.  Paper  money  is  called  paper 
currency,  to  distinguish  it  from  specie, 
metallic  currency,  or  cash :  it  comprehends 
notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds, 
mortgages,  &c  Moneys  of  account  are 
imaginary  moneys,  used  only  in  keeping 
accounts;  such  was  the  English  pound 
until  sovereigns  were  coined.  When  it  is 
plentiful,  with  reference  to  commodities 
and  labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear;  but 
when  commodities  and  labour  are  plentiful 
in  reference  to  money,  tbey  are  said  to  be 
eheap ;  dearneas  and  cheapness  being  mere 
relative  terms.  Money  is  profitable  to  a 
country  only  by  its  circulation ;  for  circu- 
lation makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new  por- 
tions of  property ;  and,  on  this  account,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  in  constant  circula- 
tion, is  of  far  more  benefit  to  a  country 
than  the  possession  of  the  largest  sums 
which  remain  locked  up,  and  do  not  change 
owners.  The  only  true  means  of  perma- 
nently preventing  a  scarcity  of  money,  is 
to  improve  the  state  of  internal  and  do- 
mestic industry;  and  their  opinion  is 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation,  who  believe 
that  a  mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to 
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devakp  b  healthy  state  of  domestic  indus- 
try; for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.— In  the 
most  ancient  times,  it  is  certain,  all  com- 
merce  was  managed  by  way  of  barter.  There 
was  always  a  necessity,  however,  for  a  sort 
of  common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen:  they  therefore 
made  that  common  measure  to  consist  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  flocks,  which  was 
considered  tanquam  pret turn  eminent  i  and 
any  commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  sheep,  oxen,  &c  It  was  afterwards 
found  more  expedient  to  express  the  va- 
lue of  most  commodities  by  bits  of  lea- 
ther, which  by  their  marks  showed  the 
number  of  beasts  they  were  worth.  This 
was  the  first  money,  and  the  origin  of  all 
coins.    8ilver  money  was  not  used  at  Rome 


ill  the  485th  year 
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was  first  coined  in  the  year 
646,  during  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  8a- 
linator.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  whose 
head  was  stamped  upon  money,  by  order  of 
the  senate.  The  first  coined  money  regularly 
minted,  and  properly  so  called  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
who  had  leave  given  him  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  to  coin  money  of  his  own  in  Judea. 
Payments,  before  this,  had  always  been 
made  by  weight :  hence  the  correspondence 
between  the  names  of  their  sums  and  the 
names  of  their  weights.  The  English  word 
money  is  derived  from  the  Latin  moneta, 
which  was  a  name  given  to  money  by  the 
Romans,  because  they  kept  their  silver 
money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 

MONITOR,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  large 
lisards,  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
none  on  the  palate;  most  of  them  have  the 
tail  compressed  laterally :  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  popular  belief  that  they  give 


warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  They  are 
found  in  most  tarts  of  the  world,  and  the 


fossil  remains  of  species  much  larger  than 
any  now  existing. 


peci 
__  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  Europe. 

MONITORY  Letter;  are  letters  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  sent  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical judge,  upon  information  of  scandals 
and  abuses  within  the  cognisance  of  his 
court. 

MONK,  one  of  a  religious  society  who 
dwells  in  a  monastery,  under  a  vow  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. 

MONKEY,  the  general  name  of  the  ape, 
baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the  several  vane- 
ties  of  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mischie- 
vous and  filthy,  their  manners  are  fantas- 
tical and  interesting.  They  have  hands  like 
man,  and  can  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they 
practise  no  arts  beyond  what  are  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often  exhibit 
great  sagacity.  Most  of  the  species  are  gre- 
garious, associating  in  large  troops;  but 
each  troop  is  invariably  formed  of  the  same 


species.    They  throw  missiles  with  great 

dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables. Man- 

key,  a  machine  used  for  driving  large  piles 
of  wood. 

MONKS-HOOD,  or  Aconite,  in  botany,  a 
poisonous  plant  bearing  a  fine  blue  flower. 

MONO  C EROS,  in  astronomy, one  of  the 
new  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

MON'OCHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
originally  having  but  one  string,  as  its  name 
imports ;  but  it  is  now  generally  constructed 
with  two,  by  means  of  which  the  musician 
is  better  enabled  to  try  the  proportions  of 
sounds  and  intervals,  and  judge  of  the  har- 
mony of  two  tempered  notes. 

MONOCHROMATIC,  in  optica,  pre- 
senting rays  of  light  of  one  colour  only. 

MONOCHROME,  an  ancient  mode  of 
painting  in  which  only  one  colour  is  used. 
The  most  numerous  monuments  existing  of 
this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  cotta. 

MONOCOTYLEDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 

MONOCULU8,  a  genus  of  water  insects, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
stagnant  waters. 

MON'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 
unicorn,  which  has  a  remarkable  tusk  or 
horn  projecting  from  its  head.  Its  usual  sise 
is  from  16  to  SO  feet,  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  homed  narwhal  or  ateaaeeraa. 

MONOE'CIA,  in  botany,  the  twenty -first 
class  of  the  Linncan  system  of  plants,  con- 
taining eleven  orders,  mummndria.  diandria, 
triandria,  tetrandria,  pentundrim,  hemrnn- 
dria,  heptandria,  polyandria,  manadelphia. 
eynpenetia,  gynandria,  with  stamens  and 
pistils  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

MONOG'AMY,  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  who  have  only  been  once  married,  and 
are  restrained  to  a  single  wife. 

MON'OGRAM,  in  archaeology,  a  charac- 
ter or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more 
letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of 
a  name;  anciently  used  as  a  seal,  badge, 
arms,  &c.  Printers,  engravers,  Ac.  formerly 
made  use  of  monograms  to  distinguish  their 
works. 

MONOGRAPH,  a  treatise  on  a  single 
subject  in  literature  or  science 

MONOGYN'IA,  in  botany,  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a 
flower. 

MONOLITHIC,  consisting  of  a  single 
stone.  Some  striking  specimens  of  mono- 
lithic temples  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  among  that  an- 
cient people.  * 

MONOLOGUE,  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  a  person  appears  alone  on  the  stage, 
and  soliloquizes. 

MONOMANIA,  the  name  given,  by  same 
physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea. 

MONO'MI  AL,  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quan- 
tity that  has  but  one  name,  or  consists  of 
only  one  member. 
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MONOPETALOUS,  is  botany,  an  epithet 
jpplied  to  flowers  that  hare  only  ooe  petal 
or  flower-leaf. 

MONOPUTLLOUS,  in  botany,  having 
but  one  leaf. 

MONOPHTSITB,  one  who  mainuias 
that  Jee«*  Christ  had  bnt  one  nature,  or 
that  the  human  ana  the  divine  natare  were 
so  united  M  to  form  one  natare  only. 

MONOPOLY,  an  exclusive  right,  secured 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  aome 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture;  or  the 
aole  power  of  Tending  any  species  of  goods, 
obtained  either  by  engroattng  the  articles 
in  market  by  purchase,  or  by  a  license  from 
the  government.  The  most  frequent  mo- 
nopolies  formerly  granted,  were  the  right  of 
trading  to  certain  foreign  conn  tries,  the 
right  of  importing  or  exporting  certain 
articles,  and  that  of  exercising  particular 
arte  or  trades.  This  at  length  became  an 
enormous  grievance,  and  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1624,  which  act  did 
more,  pernaps,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  invention 
and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  wealth,  than  any  other  law  in  existence. 
There  is,  however,  one  species  of  monopoly, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  advances  in  the  arts — the 
exclusive  right  of  an  invention*or  improve- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

MONOTHEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief 
of  the  existence  of  one  God  only  :  opposed 
to  polwtktuu,  or  a  plurality  of  gods.  All 
the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the 
heaven 
.  more  or  less 
denned,  but,  in  every  ease,  distinguished 
above  the  others.  And  in  every  instance 
we  see,  in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  gra- 
dually multiplied,  as  man  departed  farther 
and  farther  from  the  simple  and  original 
revelation,  till  lost  in  the  multitude  of  dei- 
fied personifications  which  he  himself  had 


host  of  gods  with  which  they  people  l 
and  earth,  some  supreme  God,  more  < 


MON'OTONE,  in  rhetoric,  a  sameness 
of  sound,  or  the  utterance  of  successive 
syllables  on  one  unvaried  key,  without  in- 
flection or  cadence. 

MONSOO-N8,  periodical  winds  in  the 
Indian  sea,  that  blow  one  half  the  year 
from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass,  and  the  other  half  from  the  opposite 
point.  The  change  of  the  winds,  or  the 
breaking  np  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called, 
is  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 
The  points  and  times  of  shifting  are  diffe- 
rent in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The 
monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  East- Indies 
are  called  trade  winds;  and  so  are  the 
winds  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the 
same  point,  is  the  winds  within  the  tropics 
on  the  Atlantic. 

MON'STER,  in  physiology,  any  creature 
whose  formation  deviates  in  some  remark- 
able  way  from  what  is  natural  to  the  spe- 
cies: sometimes  in  a  malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system,  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  organs  or 
parts  not  necessary  thereto. 

MONTEM,  a  singular  celebration  which 
takes  place  at  Eton  on  Whit-Tuesday  every 


third  year.  The  scholars  of  the  college 
march  in  procession  to  8alt-hill,  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recites  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  author.  The 
young  gentlemen,  called  sair-eeerers,  who 
are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  disperse 
in  various  directions,  to  collect  money  from 
all  passengers,  not  allowing  any  one  to  pass 
without  giving  some  thing.  The  money  thus 
collected,  which  usually  amounts  to  several 
hundred  pounds,  is  given  to  the  captain,  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one 
of  the  a  Diversities.  The  royal  family  and  a 
splendid  company  generally  attend  the  ce- 
remony. 

MONTH,  in  chronology,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year,  otherwise  called  a  emlendmr  month, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 
month,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A 
solar  stoat  A,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  a  whole  sign  of  the  sodiac, 
it  30  days,  10  hours,  89  minutes,  6  seconds ; 
a  Juaer  stent  A,  or  the  period  of  one  luna- 
tion, is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes.  3 
seconds.  The  Romans  used  lunar  months, 
and  made  them  alternately  of  39  and  30 
days;  and  they  marked  the  days  of  each 
month  by  three  terms,  vis.  cmUndt,  nonet, 
and  idet.  A  civil  or  common  month  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  used,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  solar  or  lunar  months,  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  Ac, 
or  coming  pretty  near  to  tbe  solar  astrono- 
mical month,  as  the  Julian.— In  the  year 
there  are  twelve  solar  months,  and  thirteen 
lunar  months.  In  popular  language,  four 
weeks  are  called  a  month,  being  nearly  the 
length  of  the  lunar  month. 

MONTMARTR1TE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  as  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  at  Mont  mart  re,  near  Paris. 

MONUMENT,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing or  erection  of  any  kind,  destined  to 
preserve  the  memory  or  achievements  of 
the  person  who  raised  it,  or  for  whom  it 
was  raised ;  as  a  triumphal  arch,  a  mauso- 
leum, a  pyramid,  a  pillar,  a  tomb,  Ac 

The  Monument,  so  called  among  us,  is  a 
magnificent  pillar,  erected  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  conflagration  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  1666,  on  thespot  where  the 
Are  began.  This  pillar  is  of  Portland  stone, 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  fluted.  It  is  oue  of 
the  boldest  pieces  of  architecture  ever  at- 
tempted, being  202  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in 
diameter.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  40  feet 
high,  and  21  feet  square,  the  front  being 
enriched  with  curious  emblems  in  basso 
relievo ;  and  within  its  shaft  is  a  spiral  stair 
of  black  marble  of  346  steps.  It  was  begun 
in  1671,  but  was  not  completed  till  1677; 
stone  being  scarce,  and  the  restoration  of 
London  and  its  cathedral  swallowing  up 
the  produce  of  the  quarries.  Mr.  Elmes,  in 
his  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  archi- 
tect, tells  us  that  the  Monument  was  "  at 
first  used  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  astronomical  experiments,  bo  t  was 
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abandoned  on  account  of  its  vibration* 
being  too  great  for  the  nicety  required  in 
their  observations.  This  occasioned  a  re- 
port that  it  was  unsafe;  but  its  scientific 
construction  may  bid  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  but  earthquakes  for  centuries." 

MOOD(sometimea  written  wtode),  in  gram- 
mar, the  manner  of  forming  a  verb,  or  the 
manner  of  the  verb's  inflection*,  so  as  to 
express  the  different  forms  and  manners  of 
the  action,  or  the  different  intentions  of  tbe 
speaker. 

MOON,  in  astronomy,  a  secondary  planet, 
or  satellite  of  tbe  earth,  whose  borrowed 
light  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and  serves  to 
dispel  the  darknesa  of  night.  Tbe  moon 
and  earth  are  acted  upon  by  tbe  sun  as  one 
body,  and  each  moves  round  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  action.  Like  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  she  daily  alters  her  apparent  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  appears  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from 
east  to  west.  Amongst  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  moon  is  the  nearest  to  us ;  the 
mean  distance  being  estimated  at  about 
thirty  times  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  terrestrial 
equator,  or  237,000  miles.  Her  sidereal  or 
periodical  motion  on  her  own  axis  is  per- 
formed in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  and 

11  seconds;  her  synodical  motion,  or  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  is 
performed  in  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 

12  seconds:  tbe  former  is  called  tbe  perio- 
dical, and  the  latter  the  epnodieal  month. 
But  since  this  motion  about  the  axis  is 
equable  and  uniform,  and  that  about  the 
earth,  or  common  centre  of  giavity,  is  un- 
equal and  irregular,  as  being  performed  in 
an  ellipsis,  it  must  follow  that  the  same 
part  of  the  moon's  surface,  precisely,  can 
never  be  shown  constantly  to  the  earth ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  telescope,  through 
which  we  often  observe  a  little  gore  or  seg- 
ment on  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  ap- 
pear and  disappear  by  turns,  as  if  her  body 
librated  to  and  fro ;  which  therefore  occa- 
sioned this  phenomenon  f  o  be  called  the 
moon's  libration.  With  regard  to  the  moon's 
surface,  that  she  has  variety  of  hills  and 
mountains  is  demonstrable  from  tbe  line 
which  bounds  the  light  and  dark  parts  not 
being  au  even  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be 
upon  a  smooth  spherical  surface,  but  an  ir- 
regular broken  line,  full  of  indentations ;  for. 
we  observe  many  small  spots  interspersed 
ail  over  the  bright  part,  some  of  which  have 
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remarkable  ones  near  together  on  the  upper 
plain. 


their  dark  aides  next  the  sun,  and  their  op 
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rounds  cavities ;  of  which  there  are  two  very 

ble  ones  near  together  on  the 
part,  and  may  be  viewed  exceedingly  ,  .. 
when  the  moon  is  about  four  or  five  days 
old.  The  depth  of  these  lunar  cavities  pro- 
digiously exceeds  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
moon  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  these  respects.  The  nume- 
rous observations  of  Uerschel  and  Schrotcr, 


through  a  number  of  years,  have  put  tbe 
existence  of  these  beyond  dispute :  Schroter 
has  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  the  moon.  The 
two  heights  on  the  southern  limb  which 
he  called  Leibnitz  and  Dorfet,  he  measured 
by  means  of  tbe  shade  which  they  ea»t, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  sun's  eleva- 
tion with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  26,660  feet  high. The  various  ap- 
pearances which  tbe  moon  periodically  pre- 
sents in  the  different  parts  of  its  revolution, 
are  termed  pkmaet,  and  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent positions  wbich  its  opaque  mass  as 
sumes  in  relation  to  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  between  tbe  sun  and  tbe 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon  are 
said  to  be  in  conjunction),  she  presents  her 
anillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  of  it.  In  this  state  it  is  called  the 
new  moon.  Four  days  after  the  time  of  new 
moon,  it  has  receded  46°  from  the  sun;  and 
now  a  portion  of  tbe  illumined  surface  is 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  with  the  horns 
towards  the  sun.  After  about  eight  days,  it 
has  departed  90°  from  the  sun,  and  shows 
a  bright  semicircular  disk:  in  this  state 
tbe  moon  is  said  to  be  in  her  Jlrrt  quarter. 
The  moon  now  assumes  more  and  more  of  a 
circular  figure,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  of  new  moon,  when  it  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun,  it  presents  a  com- 
plete circular  disk:  this  is  the/uff  moon, 
rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shining 
through  the  whole  pight.  From  the  day 
of  full  moon  it  decreases  with  each  succes- 
sive day,  on  the  side  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  as  it  is  now  approaching  that  luminary 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed,  gra- 
dually assuming  the  sickle  shape,  with  the 
horns,  however,  turned  from  tbe  sun. — The 
new  moons  or  first  days  of  every  month, 
were  kept  as  festivals  amongst  tbe  Jews; 
and  they  were  celebrated  with  sound  of 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice. 
We  know  also  that  the  full  moon  was  held 
favourable  for  any  undertakings  by  the 
Spartans:  and  no  motive  could  induce  them 
to  enter  upon  an  expedition,  march  an  army, 
or  attack  an  enemy  till  the  full  of  tbe  moon. 
— The  moon  was  supposed,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  preside  over  childbirth. 

To  the  foregoing  notice  of  our  satellite, 
we  subjoin  the  following  article,  wbich  has 
both  novelty  and  interest  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Atkenmmm: — "  Geology  of  the 
Moo*.— Captain  Portlock.  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  information  as  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  surface  of  the  earth  might  be 
obtained  by  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  some  other  planetary  body,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  on  the  subject ; 
tbe  following  is  tbe  Doctor's  interesting 
reply— 

'  Feb.  7.  1839.    Observatory,  Armagh. 

'  My  dear  8ir, — My  general  notion  is  that 
you  are  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  moon 
as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  weathering. 
The  sharpness  of  it*  rocks  and  peaks  is 
quite  surprising ;  for  every  ingle  and  edge 
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stick  out  with  a  ruggednesa  that  it,  perhaps, 
first  strikes  an 


the  thing  which 

with  a  sense  of  the  wide  difference  between 
that  globe  and  the  earth.  It  alone  would 
show  that  air  and  water  are  absent,  had  we 
no  other  evidence.  But  you  are,  I  think,  in 
error,  when  yon  infer  from  the  peat  height 


of  lunar  mountains,  the  probable  quantity 
of  the  wearing  down  which  our  earthly 
peaks  have  suffered.     The  moon  has  less 


attractive  force  than  belongs  to  our  planet, 
so  that  the  same  derating  force  would  do 
about  twenty  times  as  much  work ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevating  forces  were  far  more  energetic 
Indeed,  I  regard  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  strong  presumption  against  Mr. 
Lyell's  notion,  that  the  energy  of  volcanic 
action  is  as  powerful  now  as  it  was  in  the 
primeval  epochs  of  oar  planet.  No  vol- 
canic  action  is  now  at  work  in  the  moon ; 
but  we  see  that  it  was  once  raging  with  un- 
controllable fury,  and  on  the  most  pro- 
digious scale.  There,  it  has  actually  worn 
itself  out ;  here,  I  think,  we  may  assume 
that  it  has  merely  expended  most  of  its 
force.  I  may  here  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
matter  which  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite.  The  mountains  of 
earthly  shape  are  some  pretty  high,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  said  Apennines  being, 
according  to  the  best  authority,  something 
under  17,000  feet  above  the  plains  from 
which  it  rises ;  but  this  is  a  rare  instance, 
and  very  few  reach  6,000.  They  are  of  as- 
tonishing steepness.  But  the  Ring  moun- 
tains, or  craters,  are  much  stranger  affairs. 


Take,  for  instance,  Tycho,  that  bright  spot 
in  the  south-east  quarter,  from  which  the 
rays  seem  to  run.    It  is  fifty  miles  in  dia- 


1 16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded  by 
broad  terraces  within,  and  with  a  central 
mountain  about  6,000  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  lunar  mountains  are  200  miles  diameter, 
and  one  nearly  of  this  size,  22,000  feet  deep. 
What  a  paroxysm  it  must  have  been  that 
hollowed  out  this  monstrous  crater  I  Ob- 
serve that  all  these  craters  are  depressed 
below  the  lunar  surface,  the  elevation  of 
their  walls  above  it  being  in  general  but 
half  their  depth  below  it ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  became  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  materials  that  must  have  been  blown 
out  of  them.  Schroter  thought  that  the 
walls,  if  demolished,  would  fill  the  cavities ; 
but  this  (in  Tycho,  for  instance)  is  certainly 
not  always  the  case,  and  we  do  not  recog- 
nize heaps  of  debris  in  the  vicinity.  But 
we  do  find  a  curious  appearance  sometimes 
—those  rays  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
as  diverging  from  particular  craters.  They 
are  peculiarly  bright,  but  not  at  all  ele\ated 
above  the  lunar  surface,  and  give  the  idea 
of  a  fluid  which  had  run  out  in  currents, 
and  produced  some  chemical  change  in  the 
soil  over  which  it  passed.  As  these  rays 
are  themselves  bristled  with  craters,  these 
latter  must  have  been  of  subsequent  forma- 
tion. The  long  lines  terminating  in  those 
dusky  places  which  we  sometimes  hear 
called  seas,  have  perchance  been  rivers ; 
but  as  they  generally  seem  to  originate  in 


some  enter,  they  were  more  probably  the 
track  of  volcanic  fluids,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  quite  different  from  our 
lavas,  and,  perhaps,  have  played  some  part 
in  the  absorption  of  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
and  the  removal  of  its  seas.  In  general  the 
large  craters  are  far  more  brilliant  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  moon,  and  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  see*  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  volcanic  action  there.  On 
earth,  I  believe,  our  present  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  but  little  reflective;  it  is  other- 
wise there ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  small  craters,  which  subsequently  broke 
out  on  the  greater  and  older  ones,  are  much 
leas  bright,  as  if  the  expiring  action  had 
been  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
planet.  But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  since 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  the  moon  has 
been  undisturbed.' " 

MOON  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  adutaria,  of  a  white  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish white  colour,  and  somewhat  imdescent, 
found  in  blunt  amorphous  masses,  or  crys- 
talised  in  truncated  rbomboidal  prisms. 

MOOR,  a  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  by  the  Romans,  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  people,  Mauritania.  It  embraces 
the  present  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  &c. Moor,  an  unlimited  tract  of 

land,  usually  overrun  with  heath  and  full 
of  bogs. 

MOOR-BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the 
vellow-legged  falcon,  with  an  iron-coloured 
body,  and  yellow  bead.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  crow,  and  has  its  name  from  building 


its  nest  in  moorish  and  boggy  places. 

MOOR-COCK,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Tetrao,  with  a  forked  tail,  spotted  with 


white  underneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  rare :  the  male  is  throughout 
of  a  very  deep  iron  gray,  but  the  female  is 
variegated  with  transverse  lines  of  black. 

MOORINGS,  the  anchors,  chains,  &c 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  har- 
bour to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOR  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  granite. 

MOOSE,  or  the  American  Elk,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Cervut,  and  the  largest  of  the 
deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  seventeen  hands.  It  haspalmated  horus, 
short  thick  neck,  an  upright  mane  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  small  eyes,  and  very 
long  pendent  ears. 

MOOr-CASE,  or  MOOT-POINT,  an 
unsettled  point  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated. 

MORAL'ITT,  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
social  character;  or  that  rule  of  conduct 
which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  renders  their  welfare  accordant  with 
our  own.  This  implies,  that  our  acts  must 
proceed  from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the 

diviue  will. The    term   mwralitiee  was 

given  to  a  kind  of  allegorical  plays,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  which  consisted  of 
moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
condemnation  of  vice.  They  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  after  various  modifi- 
cations, assumed  the  form  of  the  masque, 
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which  became  a  favourite  entertainment  at 
the  court  of  Elisabeth  and  her  successor. 

MORALS,  the  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life.  While  civil  institutions  have  regulated 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  religious  in- 
stitutions have  penetrated  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  conscience.  Moral  and  religious 
sentiments  are  developed  almost  sponta- 
neously, and  have  a  natural  sympathy  ; 
Christianity  having  blended  them  in  the 
precepts  of  love  to  God  and  man.  In  con- 
sidering  what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we 
soon  perceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our 
duties.  Just  as  actions  may  differ  in  crimi- 
nality, so  may  they  also  differ  in  merit ;  and 
the  degree  in  both  cases  will  depend  upon 
accompanying  circumstances ;  and  circum- 
stances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  duty  predominates.  But  though  man  is 
often  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts. — Moral  duties  have 
been  distinguished  into  three  great  classes : 
duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
ourselves;  but  though  they  may  be  classi- 
fied, they  are  not  to  oe  separated.  Duties 
to  God  comprise,  essentially,  all  our  obli- 
gations; and  when  we  serve  other  men,  we, 
in  fact,  labour  for  ourselves ;  so,  too,  in  im- 
proving ourselves,  we  are  qualifying  our- 
selves to  render  the  highest  service  to 
others.— Practical  morality  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  on  civilised  life,  strengthening 
the  ties  which  unite  individuals,  fortifying 
the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence,  en- 
couraging labour,  and  assuring  its  reward 
by  protecting  property,  favouring  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  by  nourishing  the  love 
of  truth,  and  improving  taste  by  purifying 
and  elevating  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Civilisation,  in  its  turn,  promotes 
practical  morality.  The  closer  and  more 
varied  the  relations  among  men  become, 
the  more  sensible  do  tbey  grow  to  their 
mutual  duties;  while  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence aids  virtue,  by  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  accustoming  it  to  noble  and  refined 
pleasures. 

MORAVIANS,  otherwise  called  Hbbw- 
bdttbbs,  or  United  Bbbtbbbb,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  among  whom  social  polity 
makes  a  figure  as  conspicuous,  at  least, 
as  religious  doctrine.  The  society  of  the 
United  Brethren  sprung  up  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  on  the  first  opening  of  that  re- 
formation which  stripped  the  chair  of  8t. 
Peter  of  so  many  votaries,  and  gave  birth 
to  so  many  denominations  of  Christians. 
Generally  speaking,  these  sectaries  adhere 
to  the  Augtbmrgk  Confeuien.  From  the 
original  seat  of  their  doctrine,  they  are 
sometimes  called  Moravian*;  and  from  a 
settlement  made  in  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Dresden,  they  are 
generally  known,  on  the  continent,  by  the 
name  of  Ilernkuttert.  Some  persecuted 
brethren  having  emigrated  from  Moravia, 
were  received  by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of 
Zinaendorf.  on  whose  estate  they  built  a 
town.  The  ground  allotted  to  them  for  this 
purpose  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  called 


Umtburp,  or  Watch-kill ;  whence  they  took 
occasion  to  call  their  new  settlement,  ifm»- 
hut,  "The  watch  of  the  Lord."  The  United 
Brethren  are  much  attached  to  instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal  music ;  celebrate  agapss  or 
love  feasts;  and  cast  lots,  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  These  people  live  in 
communities,  and  provide  for  their  poor; 
but  do  not  make  a  common  stock  of  their 
property.  They  wear  a  plain,  uniform  dress, 
and  are  extremely  methodical  in  all  their 
concerns. 

MOR'BID,  among  physicians  signifies 
diseased  or  corrupt,  a  term  applied  either 
to  an  unsound  constitution,  or  to  those 
parts  or  humours  that  are  infected  by  a 
disease. 

MOR'DANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, a  substance  which  has  a  chemical  af- 
finity for  colouring  matter,  and  serves  to 
fix  colours ;  such  as  alum.  When  that 
which  has  to  be  dyed  has  little  or  no  at- 
traction to  the  matter  on  which  the  colour 
depends,  so  as  either  not  to  be  capable  of 
abstracting  it  from  its  solvent,  or  of  retain- 
ing it  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  perma- 
nent dye,  then  some  intermediate  substance 
is  used,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  them; 
and  such  a  substance  is  called  a  stordaaf . 
In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility 
and  the  true  functions  of  mordants,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters 
are  peculiar  compounds  possessed  of  certain 
affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  being 
not  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  yet  to 
be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies, 
and  especially  with  salifiable  bases,  and  of 
receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications 
in  their  colour,  solubility,  and  alterability. 
Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pure, 
have  a  very  energetic  attraction  for  certain 
bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for 
some.  Of  all  the  bases,  those  which  suc- 
ceed best  as  mordants  are  alumina,  tin,  and 
oxyde  of  iron. 

MORESQUE,  or  MORE8K',  a  kind  of 
painting  or  carving  done  after  the  Moorish 
manner,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces  and 
compartments  promiscuously  interspersed. 

MOROCCO,  a  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  th«  skin  of  the  goat,  originally 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
States,  but  now  manufactured  in  most 
other  countries. 

MOROX  YLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  from  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  found  at  Palermo,  on  which 
it  formed  a  dark  browu  coating. 

MOR'PHIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes 
the  narcotic  principle.  With  acids  it  forms 
a  class  of  salts,  in  like  manner  as  do  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies.  Morphia  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  economy. 

MORPHOLOGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  and  change  of  or- 
ganic bodies. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  (from  JfeHaeo,  Moor- 
ish), a  dance  derived  from  the  Moriscoes  in 
8pain,  which  was  formerly  danced  at  May- 
games,  revels,  ftc  in  England,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  which,  under  the  same  name,  is 
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still  occasionally  practised  by  young;  men  i 
in  their  shirts,  with  ribbons  tied  round  the  ' 
arms  and  flung  across  the  shoulders.    In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  it  was 
nncipal  feature   in  the  popular  festi- 


IT 


MORSE,  in  zoology,  the  sea-horse  or 
walrus,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Triekeckus, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
18  feet.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
shy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  They 
inhabit  the  shores  of  8piubergcn,  Hudson's 
Bay.  and  other  places  in  high  northern 
latitudes. 

MORTALITY,  BilU  of,  registers  of  the 
number  of  deaths  or  burials  in  anv  parish 
or  district.  These  were  established  at  the 
tune  when  the  plague  made  great  ravages 
in  Loudon ;  and  they  have  been  continued, 
from  the  convenience  found  in  ascertaining 
by  them  the  precise  time  of  the  birth  or 
death  of  individuals,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion they  furnish  respecting  the  rate  of  hu- 
man mortality. 

MORTAR,  a  short  niece  of  ordnance, 
thick  and  wide ;  used  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  carcasses.  Ac.  The  use  of  mortars 
is  thought  to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon, 
as  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  in  Italy 
to  throw  stones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron 
and  stones,  long  before  the  inveution  of 

bombs. Mortar,  a  preparation  of  lime 

and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  which  serves 
as  a  cement,  ami  is  used  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  in  buildings. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  the  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  a  real  or  personal  estate  in  fee 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  and 
on  the  condition  that  if  the  money  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  contract,  the  transfer 
shall  be  void,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  re- 
convey  the  estate  to  the  mortgager.  The 
creditor,  who  holds  the  estate  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  deed,  is  called  the 
mortgagee  j  but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the 
person  that  makes  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  possession  of  the  Una  till  failure  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money ;  in  which  case,  though  the  mort- 
gagee      '        ' 

K»ger  _  r 

t iom.  in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may 
call  the  mortgagee  to  an  account  for  the 
profits  of  the  hind  mortgaged. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body 
while  the  rest  continues  alive,  and  often  in 
a  sound  sUte.  Mortification  is  called  gam- 
pre**  and  sphacelus,  when  occurring  in  soft 
or  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the  stomach  or  the 
limbs;  and  caries  wheu  in  a  bone,  as  in  the 
spine,  the  skull.  &c. 

MORTISE,  in  carpentry,  a  kind  of  joint 
consisting  of  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth  cut 
in  a  piece  of  timber  so  as  to  receive  another 
piece  called  the  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  an  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  anjr  guild,  corpora- 
tion, or  fraternity,  and  their  successors. 
Lands  alienated  in  mortmain  are  different 
from  others,  for.  they  never  revert  to  the 
donor,  or  to  any  temporal  or  common  use ; 


s  enters  for  non-payment,  the  mort- 
r  has  a  right  to  the  equitv  of  redemp- 


on  which  account,  by  such  alienation,  the 
lords  lose  their  escheats,  and  many  services 
that  were  formerly  due  to  them ;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  personal 
service,  nor  commit  treason,  or  felony. 

MORTUA'LIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  vest- 
ments and  every  thing  else  which  apper- 
tains to  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  21  Momoeeia,  order  4  Tetrandria;  con- 
sisting of  different  species  of  mulberry  trees. 

MO' RUN,  in  medicine,  an  excrescence 
on  the  skin  resembling  a  mulberry. 

MOSAIC,  or  Mosaic  work,  small  frag- 
ments of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones, 
Ac.  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  colours  and  gra- 
dations of  painting.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agates,    Ac.,    applied   in  mosaic  upon  its 

walls. Mosaic,  pertaining  to  Moses,  the 

leader  of  the  Israelites ;  as,  the  Mosaic  law, 
Ac. 

M08A'IC  GOLD,  the  nrum  musivum  of 
the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin :  but 
the  composition  now  called  mosaic  gold  or 
or-molm,  is  a  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and 
xinc,  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  copper  will  fuse. 

MOSQU  E,  a  Mahometan  temple,  or  place 
of  religious  worship.  All  mosques  are  square 
buildings,  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  the  chief-gate  is  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  gallery  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  marble  pillars.  In  these  gal- 
leries the  Turks  wash  themselves  before 
they  enter  the  mosque.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stockings 
on,  the  pavements  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mosque,  but  stay  in  the 
porches  without.  About  every  mosque  there 
are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  another :  these  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and 
from  thence,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  people 
are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  mosques  of 
the  Arabs  often  include,  in  a  quadrangular 
area,  an  immense  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  which  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  These  co- 
lumns are,  in  numerous  instances,  the  rich 
spoils  of  antique  monuments. 

MOSSES  fmuscij,  in  botany,  a  very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  class,  the  fructification 
of  which  is  but  little  understood.  Lin- 
ncus,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  arrange 
them  according  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
signs  of  fecundation*  many  of  which  he  ac- 
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knowledges  to  be  wanting.  Hence,  in  the 
description  of  such  imperfect  plants,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  distinguish  them  ac- 
cording to  their  general  habit  and  struc- 
ture. They  consist  of  little  herbaceous 
plants,  having  simple  or  branching  stems, 
which  are  furnished  with  very  numerous 
and  more  or  less  imbricated  leaves :  these 
are  always  continuous  with  the  stem,  and 
never  fall  off.  Water  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  very  rapidly,  and  when  a  dried  moss 
is  dipt  in  water,  it  very  soon  resumes  the 
freshness  and  appearance  of  life.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  mosses  is  entirely  cellu- 
lar. Mosses  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and 
moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses, 
Ac.  Some  of  tbem  are  entirely  aquatic. 
About  800  species  are  known. 

MOSTHU8,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Pecora.  [8ee 
MosbJ 

MOTACII/LA,  in  ornithology,  a  nume- 
rous genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Paueret, 
distinguished  by  a  straight  beak  of  a  subu- 
lated  figure,  and  a  lacerated  tongue.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  common  wagtail,  the 
wheat-ear,  nightingale,  red-start,  wren,  Ac 

MOTET  (from  the  French),  a  musical 
composition ;  some  sacred  subject,  such 
as  a  hymn,  psalm,  or  a  small  portion  of 
Scripture.  Some  are  set  for  several  voices, 
and  others  are  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music. 

MOTH,  in  entomology,  an  Insect  classed 
by  Linnssus  in  the  genus  PkaUtna,  which 
breeds  in  woollen,  yarn  and  fur ;  and  in  its 
caterpillar  state  doing  great  injury  by  eat- 
ing the  substance,  and  destroying  the  tex- 
ture of  our  garments,  Ac 

MOTHER,  the  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices, 
children  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
through  the  helpless  state  of  infancy,  and 
for  all  their  early  education  and  welfare; 
and  to  whom,  aa  their  devoted  friend,  they 
ought  always  to  display  unabated  affection, 

gratitude,  and  sympathy. Mother  is  also 

used  figuratively,  to  denote  whatever  gives 
origin  to  other  things  of  the  same  kind:  thus 
we  say  a  mother-ckurth,  a  mother-tongue,  Ac. 
——A  thick  slimy  substance  concreted  in 
liquors,  particularly  in  vinegar,  very  differ- 
ent from  scum  or  common  lees.— — Mot  her- 
water,  a  fluid  remaining  after  the  evapo- 
ration of  salt  water,  and  containing  deli- 
quescent salts  and  impurities. 

MOTHER  OP  PEARL,  a  beautiful  white 
enamel,  or  animal  gluten,  which,  with  alter- 
nate strata  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forms  the 
shell  of  the  pearl  fish. 

MOTION,  the  continued  and  successive 
change  of  place.  There  are  three  general 
laws  of  motion.  1.  That  a  body  always 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line,  till  by  some  external 
force  it  be  made  to  change  its  state :  for  as 
a  body  is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion,  so  it  retains 
them,  or  perseveres  in  them  without  any 
change,  till  it  be  acted  on  by  something 
external.    S.  That  the  change  of  motion  is 


proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
is  produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  acts.  3.  That  action  and  re-action 
are  equal  with  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  right 
line. — All  motion  is  in  itself  absolute,  or 
the  change  of  absolute  space ;  but,  -when 
the  motions  of  bodies  are  considered  and 
compared  with  each  other,  then  are  they 
relative  and  apparent  only :  they  are  rela- 
tive, as  they  are  compared  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  apparent  only,  insomuch  that 
not  their  true  or  absolute  motion,  but  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  motions  only  ia 
perceivable  to  us.  Motion,  once  begun, 
would  be  continued  for  ever,  were  it  to 
meet  with  no  interruption  from  external 
causes,  such  as  the  power  of  gravity,  the 
resistance  of  the  medium,  Ac.— Equable 
motion  is  generated  by  a  single  impetus  or 
stroke ;  thus  the  motion  of  a  ball  from  a 
cannon  is  produced  by  the  single  action  of 
the  powder  in  the  first  moment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  velocity  it  first  sets  out  with  would 
always  continue  the  same  were  it  void  of 
gravity,  and  to  move  in  an  unresisting  me- 
dium, which,  therefore,  would  be  always 
equable,  or  such  as  would  carry  it  through 
the  same  length  of  space  in  every  equal 


part  of  time.— decelerated  motion  is  pr 
duced  by  a  constant  impulse  of  power  which 
keeps  continually  acting  upon  the  body,  as 
that  of  gravity  which  produces  the  motion  of 
falling  bodies,  which  sort  of  motion  is  con- 
stantly accelerated,  because  gravity  every 
moment  adds  a  new  impulse  which  generates 
a  new  degree  of  velocity ;  and,  the  velocity 
thus  increasing,the  motion  must  be  quicken- 
ed each  moment,  or  fall  faster  and  faster  the 
lower  it  falls.  In  like  manner  a  body  thrown 
perpendicularly  upward,  as  a  ball  from  a 
cannon,  will  have  its  motion  continually 
retarded,  because  gravity  acts  constantly 
upon  it  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  given 
it  by  the  powder,  so  that  its  velocity  up- 
wards must  be  continually  diminished,  and 
its  motion  as  continually  retarded,  till  at 
last  it  be  all  destroyed.  The  body  has  then 
attained  its  utmost  height,  and  is  for  a 
moment  motionless,  after  which  it  becins 
to  descend  with  a  velocity  in  the  same 
manner  accelerated,  till  it  comes  to  the 
earth's  surface.— Perpetual  motion  is  that 
which  is  effected  or  supplied  by  itself,  with- 
out the  impulse  or  intervention  of  any  ex- 
ternal cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  has 
this  principle. Many  interesting  illus- 
trations of  motion,  variously  applied,  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 
With  regard  to  the  traneferenee  of  motion 
from  one  body  to  another,  the  action  of  the 
billiard  ball  affords  a  ready  and  well-known 
example:  we  see  the  ball  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  player,  on  its  striking  another 
ball  suddenly  stop,  and  the  second  nail  pro- 
ceeds with  the  same  degree  of  velocity 
which  the  first  had  ;  the  action  which  im- 
parts the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the 
reaction  which  destroys  the  old.  Although 
the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case, 
seems  to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is 
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really  progressive,  and  it  as  follows:  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  just  riven  half  of  it*  motion  to  the  other 
equal  hall ;  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they 
would  then  proceed  together  with  half  the 
original  Telocity ;  hot,  as  they  are  elastic, 
the  touching  parts  at  the  moment  supposed, 
are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the 
halls;  and  by  their  expanding,  and  eierting 
force  equally  both  ways,  they  double  the 
Telocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy 
altogether  the  motion  in  the  other. — The 
following  appears  more  extraordinary ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true : — A  cannon  or  musket 
ball,  shot  quite  horizontally,  will  touch  the 
ground  of  a  level  plane  lost  as  soon  as 
another  ball  dropped  at  the  same  instant 
directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  forward  or  projectile 
motion  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
action  of  gravity.  This  fact,  which  most 
persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  die. 
posed  to  doubt,  makes  strikingly  sensible 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  a  cannon  ball ; 
tit.  which  has  already  carried  it  600  or  800 
feet  before  touching,  during  the  half  second 
that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a 
standing  person  requires  to  reach  the  earth. 
This  fact  also  explains  why,  for  a  long 
range,  the  gun  must  always  be  pointed  more 
or  less  upwards. — Dr.  Arnotti  EUmenti  e/ 
Pkuric. 

MOTION,  in  law,  an  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or 
their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order 

or  rule  of  court. In  parliament  or  any 

other  public  assembly,  the  proposing  of  any 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  pre- 
sent ;  as,  "  the  honourable  member  made  a 
motion  to  the  following  effect,"  Ac. 

MOTIVE  POWER,  in  mechanics,  the 
whole  power  or  force  acting  upon  any  body, 
or  quantity  of  matter,  by  which  it  is  put  in 


MOTMOT,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
South  American  bird,  about  the  sise  of  a 
jay,  with  a  long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  which  are  destitute  of  vanes  for  about  an 
inch,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  extremity. 
They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and  if  taken 
when  old.  invariably  refuse  all  kinds  of  food. 
Their  usual  places  of  resort  are  the  depths 
of  large  forests,  and  they  build  their  nests 
in  the  ground.  The  principal  species  are 
the  blue-beaded  motmot  fpriouitto  momotaj 
and  the  red-headed  (p.  dombeyj. 

MOTTO,  a  sentence  or  phrase  prefixed 
to  an  essay  or  discourse,  containing  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  subject  of  it.— 
In  heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence 
put  to  an  emblem  or  device,  or  to  a  coat 
of  arms  in  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
escutcheon. 

MOULDINGS,  in  architecture,  certain 
projections  beyond  the  bare  wall,  column, 
«c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cor- 
nice, or  other  decoration. 

MOUND,  in  fortification,  any  thing  rais- 
ed, as  a  bank  of  earth,  Ac.  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend a  place. Mound,  in  heraldry,  a  ball 

or  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it,  such  as  our 
monarcha  are  usually  drawn  with,  holding 


it  in  the  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  sceptre  in 
the  right. 

MOU  LINE,  in  mechanics,  a  roller  which, 
being  crossed  with  two  levers,  is  usually 
applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  Ac  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heaving  stones,  Ac 

MOUNT,  an  eminence  or  elevation  of 
earth,  indefinite  in  height  or  sise,  and  may 
be  a  hill,  a  hillock,  or  a  mountain.  It  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  small  hillocks 
on  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  well  as  to 
Mount  8inai,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Ac. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  an  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common 
ash,  but  it  bears  a  clustered  flower,  the 
odour  of  which  is  powerful,  and  which  is 
succeeded  by  beautiful  red  berries. 

MOUNTAINS,  the  largest  elevations  or 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  but 
of  no  definite  altitude.  They  are  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  trap,  ana  por- 
phyry, other  rocks  and  earth  being  subse- 
Sient  formations.  The  principal  ridges  are 
e  Andes,  in  South  America,  from  three  to 
five  miles  high;  the  Himalayas,  in  North 
Hindostan,  of  equal  height;  the  Alps,  in 
Switzerland ;  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
and  Thibet,  in  Asia ;  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  (as  they  are  oddly  named),  in  Africa; 
those  of  Norway ;  the  Pyrenees,  in  8pain ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains,  Ac.  In 
North  and  South  America  one  unbroken 
chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  for  8000  miles  near  the 
western  side  of  that  vast  continent,  and, 
with  some  minor  divisions,  has  evidently 
determined  the  general  outline  of  both 
countries.  The  action  of  air,  water,  and 
volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level  these  ridges ; 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  their 
debris,  or  ruins,  form,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils. 
Countries  covered  with  hich  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates 
at  different  elevations,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  We  may  ascend  gradually  from 
nourishing  and  delightful  valleys,  decorated 
with  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  to  pas- 
tures covered  with  odoriferous  Al  pine  plants, 
and  perceive  the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  we  advauce,  till,  at  last,  or- 
ganic life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents  all 

further  progress. We  may  here  observe, 

that  inequalities  of  surface  appertaiu  to 
other  planetary  bodies,  as  appears  by  view- 
ing the  Moon  and  Venus  through  a  tele- 
scope. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
any  thing  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off  a 
work ;  thus,  the  frame  and  its  ornaments 
make  the  mounting  of  a  looking*  glass ;  the 

hilt,  the  mounting  of  a  sword,  Ac. 

Mounting,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  going 
upon  duty:  thus,  mounting  m  broach,  is 
running  up  to  it;  and  mounting  guard,  is 
going  upon  guard ;  but  mounting  a  cannon, 
mortar,  Ac.  is  the  setting  it  properly  on  its 
carriage. 

MOURNING,  the  dress  or  customary 
habit  worn  by  bereaved  survivors.  The 
colours   of  the   dress  or  habit  worn  as 
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countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour 
for  mourning  is  black ;  in  China  it  is  white, 
b  colour  used  for  mourning  by  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Soman  ladies ;  in  Turkey  it  is 
blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown ;  and  kings  ana  cardinals  mourn 
in  purple.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  associations  by  which  the  colours  ac- 
quired their  character,  to  natural  causes. 
Thus  black,  which  is  the  privation  of  light, 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  privation  of  life ; 
white  is  an  emblem  of  punty ;  yellow  is  the 
colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repre- 
sents that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human 
hopes ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  to  which 
the  dead  return;  blue  is  an  emblem  of  the 
happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased 
enjoys ;  and  purple,  or  violet,  is  supposed  to 
express  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope. 
Among  the  ancients,  as  among  the  mo- 
derns, public  mournings  were  common  on 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  public  bene- 
factor ;  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  was  the  custom,  during  the  term  pre- 
scribed for  mourning,  to  lay  aside  all  orna- 
ments of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath, 
and  other  indulgences. 

MOUSE,  in  toology,  a  small  animal  of 
the  genus  Mum,  that  haunts  houses  and 
fields.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and  is 
clashed  with  it  in  the  Linnssan  system. 
Field  mice  are  frequently  white. 

MOU'SE-EAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Eenus  CrraariNM,  very  similar  to  chickweed. 
ut  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the  fruit  shaped 
like  an  ox's  born,  opeu  at  the  top. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  or  aperture 
in  the  head  of  any  animal,  at  which  the 
food  is  received,  the  voice  uttered,  and  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  air  is  per- 
formed. In  a  move  general  sense,  the 
mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the 
insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  salival 

glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. Also  the 

aperture  of  many  other  things,  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  situation  or  use;  aa 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  where  the  powder 
and  ball  go  in  and  out;  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  the  water  passes  in  and  out; 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  Ac. 

MOVEMENT,  in  military  affairs,  the 
regular  orderly  motion  of  an  army  for  some 
particular  purpose. In  music,  the  pro- 
gress of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

MU  CIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  —cxholac- 
tie  and,  because  it  was  obtained  from  sugar 
or  milk ;  but  all  the  gums  appear  equally  to 
afford  it. 

MUCILAGE,  in  chemistry,  a  viscous 
substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  hold 
together;  as  a  solution  of  gum  or  any  tena- 
cious liquid,  or  a  lubricous  extraction  from 

the  roots  and  other  parts  of  vegetables. 

Mmeilopinou*  olmndt,  in  anatomy,  glandules 
or  kernels  about  the  Joints,  that  separate 
the  slimy  matter  necessary  for  their  lubri- 
cation. 

MU'CRO  CORDI8,  in  anatomy,  the 
lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 


MU'CRONATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  sharp-pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a 
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CUS,  a  viscid  fluid  in  the  animal 
body,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It 
covers  the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties which  opeu  externally,  such  as  those  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intestinal  canal, 
urinary  passages,  Ac.  It  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  flavour, 
perfectly  distinct  from  gelatine  and  vege- 
table mucus. Mueout  /ever,  a  term  fre- 
quently used  by  medical  writers,  to  expresr* 
those  fevers,  in  which  nature  is  endeavour- 
ing to  rid  herself  of  an  abundance  of  pitu- 
itous,  mucous,  and  serous  matter. 

MUEZ-ZIN,  or  MUEITDIN,  among  the 
Mahometans,  the  crier  who  announces  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  re- 
minds the  faithful  of  their  duty. 

MUFTI,  the  chief  priest  among  the 
Mussulmen,  appointed  by  the  grand  seignior 
himself.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful 
questions  of  their  law. 

MUGGLETON1ANS.  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  England,  abou  1 1  he  year  1 647 ; 
so  denominated  from  their  leader  Ludowic 
Muggleton,  a  tailor,  who  with  his  associate 
Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were  the  two  last 
witnesses  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions. 

MULATTO,  the  offspring  of  a  black  man 
and  white  woman,  and  rice  tend.  The  mu- 
latto is  of  a  deep  tawny  or  yellow  colour, 
with  frixtled  or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles 
the  European  more  than  the  African.  The 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are 
called  meatitot. 

MUL'BERRY.  the  fruit  of  a  large  spread- 
ing tree,  resembling  the  raspberry  in  its 
seedy  make,  bo t  is  much  larger.  The  white 
mulberry  ( stares  mlbm )  is  cultivated  in  France 
and  Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms, 
but  the  Persians  make  use  of  the  common 
black  mulberry  (mums  miffrm)  for  this  pur-  J 
pose.  The  red  mulberry  ImmrmM  rwara)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and 
solid ;  and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers, 
&c.  in  ships,  ss  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are 


ary. 

MULCH,  a  term  used  by  gardeners  for 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon  beds  ' 
of  young  plants,  to  preserve  them  from  the  I 
bad  effects  of  cold  or  drought.  I 

MULE,  in  toology,  a  mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  usually  generated  between  an 
ass  and  a  mare,  and  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a  she-ass;  but  the  latter  is  every 
way  inferior  to  the  former.  They  are  hardy,  , 
sure-footed  animals;  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  far 
more  useful  than  horses,  being  capable  of 
carrying  equally  heavy  burdens,  and  endur- 
ing long  continued  fatigue.  Mulea  have 
been  much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.   The  Roman  ladies  had  eqoi- 
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pages  drawn  by  mulet;  and  at  thia  day, 
in  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  are 
usually  drawn  by  them. Mule,  in  manu- 
factures, the  name  given  to  a  machine,  in- 
rented  by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  producing 
finer  yarn  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  in  use.  At  present,  the  wntU  is 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  most  de- 
licate articles;  in  short,  threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167 
miles. 

MU'LIER,  m  law,  a  married  woman,  in 
distinction  from  a  concubine.  Also,  a  name 
for  lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are 
preferred  before  an  elder  brother  of  illegi- 
timate birth. 

MUL'LETfstnUiu),  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique 
form  of  their  bead,  two  long  appendages 
under  the  chin,  and  large  scales  on  the  bead 
and  body,  whieh  are  very  easily  detached. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  mntlus 
marbe.ru>.  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
were  held  in  such  estimation  by  Roman 
epicures,  that  they  were  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  At  present  they  are 
but  little  esteemed.  The  roes  are  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  eetaroo. In  he- 
raldry, the  mmlUt  is  a  star-shaped  ornament, 
and  is  added  to  the  family  arms  by  the  third 
of  the  junior  branches  of  a  family,  as  a  mark 
of  their  cadency. 

MUL'LBR,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand,  with 
which  colours  and  other  matters  are  ground 
on  another  stone ;  used  by  painters  and  apo- 

MULTICAF8ULAR,  in  botany,  having 

"^ULTTrLOROUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  flowers. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometry,  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  or  angles  polygonal. 

MULTILOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
any  cells ;  as,  a  multilocular  pericarp. 

MULT18IL  IQUOU8,  in  botany,  having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

MULT1NO-MIAL,  in  mathematics,  a 
term  applied  to  such  roots  as  are  composed 
of  many  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  number 
which  comprehends  some  other  several 
times;  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2.  and  12  is  a 
multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  comprehending  the 
first  twice,  the  second  thrice,  Ac. Mul- 
tiple Rmtio,  or  Proportion,  is  that  which  is 
between  multiples.  If  the  lesser  term  of 
the  ratio  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  greater, 
the  ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  lets  is  called 
multiple ;  and  that  of  the  less  to  the  greater 
submultiple. 

MULTIPLICATION,  an  arithmetical 
operation  by  which  the  multiplicand  is  ac- 
cumulated as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  the  multiplier:  thus  10  multiplied  by  6  is 
increased  to  60.  The  number  multiplying 
is  the  multiplier;  the  number  multiplied, 
the  multiplicand;  and  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  the  product.— -Crost  multiple 
eetiea,  otherwise  called  duodecimal  arith- 
metic, is  an  expeditious  method  of  multi- 
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plying  things  of  several  species,  or 

nations,  by  others  likewise  of  different  spe- 
cies, Ac 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics,  a 
glass  with  several  plane  sides,  each  of  which 
presents  a  separate  picture  of  an  obieot. 
This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light,  which 
issue  from  the  same  point,  undergoing  dif- 
ferent refractions,  so  as  to  enter  the  eye 
from  every  surface  in  a  different  direction. 

MULTf81Ll'QUA.  the  26th  Linn*an 
natural  order  of  plants,  with  many  seed- 
vessels,  as  columbines,  Ac 

MULTIVALVE8,  in  natural  history,  the 
name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  distin- 
guished from  the  univalves  and  bivalves,  by 
their  consisting  of  three  or  more  shells. 

MULTURE,  in  8cots  law,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding  corn. 

MUM,  a  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  oat-meal  and 
ground  beans. 

MU  MIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  bitu- 
men, or  mineral  pitch,  which  is  soft  and 
tough,  like  shoemaker's  wax,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  highly  valued. 

MUM'MY,  a  dead  body  preserved  by  an- 
tiseptics, according  to  methods  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  were  very  various. 
Some  of  the  mummies  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  others  by  salt  or  na- 
tron. In  the  former  case,  aromatic  gums 
or  ssphaltum  were  used;  and  such  were 
generally  in  good  preservation.  Those 
dried  with  saline  substances  are  of  a  black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance :  on  exposure  to 
the  air  thev  attract  moisture,  and  become 
covered  with  a  saline  substance.  The  cof- 
fiu  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board; the  case  is  entire,  and  covered, 
within  and  without,  by  paintings  repre- 
senting funeral  scenes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  subjects:  the  cover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  of 
the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 
gilded.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
Egypt  was  the  only  country  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
attended  to.  In  every  country  the  custom 
of  embalming  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised: and  we  have  recently  read,  that  a 
million  of  mummies  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in 
Mexico !  They  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and  orna- 
ments as  the  Egyptians Por  the  infor- 
mation of  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  we  quote  the  following  recipe 
from  the  Literary  Gazette,  June  20,  1840. — 
"  M.  Gaunal's  mixture  for  injecting  the 
carotid  artery,  whereby  all  the  purposes  of 
embalming  are  attained : — One  kilogramme 
of  dry  sulphate  of  alumioe,  dissolved  in 
half  a  litre  of  warm  water,  and  marking 
thirty-two  degrees  of  the  areometer.  About 
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three  or  four  litres  of  this  will  inject  all 
the  vesseli  of  the  body,  and  will  preserve  it 
in  summer; — in  the  winter,  from  one  to 
three  litres  axe  enough-  Bat,  to  keep  away 
insects,  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
above  chlorure  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  100 
grammes  to  a  kilogramme  of  the  sulphate 
of  alumine,  or  else  fifty  grammes  of  arsenic 
acid.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  Ac,  as  well  as  to  the  human 
subject."— —In  the  British  Museum,  consi- 
derable space  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of 
Egyptian  mommies,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  many  more  specimens  than,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  can  possibly  be  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian,  or  required  even  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  delight  to  ponder 
over  the  embalmed  relics  of  their  species. 
To  us,  indeed,  such  mortuary  curiosities 
present  a  ghastly  and  indecent  spectacle ; 
and  we  never  see  them  without  wishing  that 
their  places  were  occupied  with  something 
more  instructive  and  leas         '**  **~ 


lings. 
HUMPS,  t 


i  revolting  to  the 
e  of  the  dis- 


b  called  by  medical  practitioners  eyuau- 
eko  parotide*,  or  a  swelling  of  the  parotid 
glands.  It  seems,  sometimes,  to  be  the 
effect  of  cold,  and  children  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  adults.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and 
by  some  is  thought  contagious. 

MUN'DIC.  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  cop* 
per  ore,  otherwise  called  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  the  most  common  ore 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour. 

MUNICIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  signifies,  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  the  municipal  cities  were  those  whose 
inhabitants  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil 
offlcee  in  the  city  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suffrages  or 
votes  there.— -In  modern  times,  Muni- 
cipal law  pertains  solely  to  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  a  state,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  political  law,  nssimil  law, 
and  the  Imw  of  nation*.  And  those  are 
called  municipal  ojlcera  who  are  elected  to 
defend  the  interest  of  cities,  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  harmony  among  the  citizens; 
such  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  Ac 

M UN' J  RET,  a  species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  India.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  and  when  broken  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though 
somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  European  madder. 

MUNIMENTS,  in  law.  the  writings  re- 
lating  to  a  person's  inheritance,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  defend  his  title  to  his  es- 
tate :  or.  in  a  more  general  sense,  all  manner 
of  evidences,  such  as  charters,  feofments, 

releases,  Ac. Muniment  houee,  a  little 

strong  room  in  a  cathedral,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  char- 
ters, he.  of  such  cathedral,  college,  Ac 

MUNITION,  the  provisions  with  which 
a  place  is  furnished  in  order  for  defence :  or 
that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its  subsist- 


ence.-^— Munition  okipe,  are  those  that  have 
naval  or  military  stores  on  board,  and  attend 
or  follow  a  fleet  to  supply  ships  of  war. 

MITRAL  ARCH,  an  arched  wall  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fix- 
ing a  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  in- 
strument, to  observe  the  meridian  altitude, 
Ac.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MURA'LIS  CORONA,  or  MU'RAL 
CROWN,  (from  sranu,  a  wall)  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  golden  crown  or  circle 
of  gold,  indented  and  embattled,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged place  and  there  planted  a  standard. 

MURDER,  in  law.  the  wilful  and  few- 
nious  killing  a  person  from  premeditated 
malice:  provided  the  party  wounded  or 
otherwise  hurt,  die  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  the  fact  be  committed.  To  constitute 
murder  in  law,  the  person  killing  another 
must  be  of  sound  mind  or  in  possession  of 
his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with 
malice  prepense  and  aforethought ;  but  ma- 
lice may  be  implied,  as  well  as  expressed. 

MU'REX,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
noted  among  the  ancients  for  its  purple  dye 
The  murex  was  said  to  discharge  from  its 
mouth  the  purple  liquor  of  which  the  dye 
was  made :  on  which  account  the  fishermen 
were  careful  to  catch  it  alive  In  the  Lin- 
nssn  system  it  is  a  genus  of  insects  under 
the  class  Vermeo,  the  animal  of  which  is  a 
Umax :  the  shell  is  univalve  and  spiral. 

MURIATES,  in  chemistry,  a  genus  of 
salts  formed  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases:  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  being  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  rock  salt.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  and  is 
obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistry  (called 
also  opirit  o/oalt,  anil,  by  the  French,  ay- 
dro-  chloric  odd,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion), is  an  acid  procured  from  salt,  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine 
gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its  taste 
acid  and  corrosive  If  an  inflamed  taper  be 
immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extinguished : 
it  is  also  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  com- 
bines, like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes, 
forming  a  very  peculiar  class  of  salts.  In 
the  materia  medico,  this  acid  is  a  valuable 
article:  it  is  particularly  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  that  are  attended  with  morbid 
secretions;  also  in  hepatic  derangements 
and  as  a  disinfect- 


ing  agent  it  is  found  highly  serviceable 

MU'RICATED,  in  botany,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp  points,  or  armed 
with  prickles. 

MITRICITE.  fossil  remains  of  the 
a  genus  of  shells. 

MUR'RAIN,  a  contagious  disorder! 
cattle,  principally  caused  by  a  hot,  dry 
son,  or  general  putrefaction  of  the  air,  which 
begets  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  a 
swelling  in  the  throat  that  soon  prove 
mortal. 
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MURR'HINB  VASES,  splendid  antique 
vessels,  made  of  a  delicate  land  of  porcelain 
(or,  m  aome  say,  of  a  mineral  of  the  class 
of  sardonyx  or  agate),  and  equally  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  their  execution  as 
for  the  costliness  of  the  material.  They 
were  brought,  by  Pompey,  from  Asia  to 
Rome,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates, 
and  bore  an  immense  price. . 

MUB.  in  toologv,  a  generic  term,  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  for  a  tribe  of  animals  of 
the  class  Mommolim,  and  order  Gtires,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  rat  and 
mouse,  the  musk  rat,  and  the  lemming. 

MUS*CA,in  entomology,  the  Ply,  a  genus 

of  insects  of  the  dipterous  order. Muscm 

Indica,  in  astronomy,  the  Ply,  a  southern 
constellation. 

MUSCADINE.  MU8XADEL,  MUS'CA- 
TEL,  or  MUSX'AT  (for  by  each  of  these 
names  is  it  known),  a  rich  kind  of  wine, 
the  growth  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

MUffCiB  VOLITANTE8,  certain  dark 
spots,  which  seem  to  flit  before  the  eyes  of 
many  people  on  looking  at  the  sky,  a  can- 
dft,  or  other  bright  object;  and  so  called 
from  their  resembling  flies. 

MUSCLE,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  destined  to  more  some  other  part. 
The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  of  thin 
parallel  plates,  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  fasciculi  or  little  bundles  of  fibres,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  relaxation  and 
contraction,  and  serving  as  the  organ  of 
motion.  Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  dipping  down  into  its  sub* 
stance,  encloses  the  most  minute  fibres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fat 
which  its  cells  contain,  and  serving  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  through  the 
muscles.— ——Muscular  station  is  of  three 
kinds,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will :  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed, 
the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move, 
Ac  The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles 
are  performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
sorbents, stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  mixed 
motions  are  those  which  are  in  part  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily 
act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their 
acting;  and  are  perceived  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  intercostal*,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  When  a  mus- 
ele  acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 
both  its  origin  and  insertion  are  drawn  to- 
wards its  middle.  When  a  muscle  is  wound- 
ed, or  otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts  inde- 
Siendently  of  the  will :  this  power  is  called 
rritohilitm,  and  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in  the  muscles.  The  intensity 
of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  retaliated  by  the  action  , 
of  the  brain.    The  cerebral  influence,  and  , 


the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  but  a  very  great  cerebral 
energy  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
intense  contractions,  but  when  they  are 
united  they  produce  astonishing  effects. 
The  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  bones. 

MUSCOVA'DO,  unrefined  sugar,  or  the 
raw  material  from  which  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
ration and  draining  oft*  the  liquid  put  called 
molasses. 

MIT8ES,  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancients, 

Sersonifications  of  the  various  branches  of 
eligbtful  exercise  in  which  human  genius 
displays  itself.  They  were  beautifully  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  and  Mnemoysne, 
or  Memory;  and  tbey  were  represented  as 
companions  of  Apollo  upon  Parnassus.  As 
the  subject  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  always  treated 
of  alike.  Thus  according  to  some,  all  the 
functions  of  the  Muses  were  united  in  three 
persons ;  Mnemtf,  Acrde,  and  Mtlett ;  that 
is,  Memory,  Song,  and  Meditation ;  but  it 
was  more  usual  to  reckon  nine,  and  to  name 
them  as  follows:  Clio,  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  historv ;  Melpomene, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy :  Thalia,  of  comedy ; 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute;  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  harp;  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse ;  Urania,  of 
astrology ;  and  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric. 

MUSEUM,  a  place  set  apart  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  curious,  valuable,  and  interesting 
objects  connected  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, more  especially  such  as  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  study  or  a  place  set  apart  for 
learned  men  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemv  PhUadelphus,  who  found- 
ed a  college,  ana  gave  salaries  to  the  several 
members,  adding  also  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world. The  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don is  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
building,  and  the  noblest  cabinet  of  curio- 
sities in  the  world.  This  edifice  was  erect- 
ed in  1677,  and  was  called  Montague- house, 
from  having  been  the  town  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Montague.  In  the  year  1763, 
parliament  having  passed  an  act  for  pur- 
chasing the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  81oane, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  lord 
Oxford,  called  the  Harleian  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  public ;  twenty-six  trustees  were 
appointed  and  incorporated  to  provide  a 
repository  for  these  and  some  other  collec- 
tions, which  repository  was  to  be  called  the 
British  Museum.  Since  that  time  vast 
gifts  and  purchases  have  been  made,  in 
every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
;  great  additions  have  consequently  be- 
come necessary  to  the  building,  ana  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  has  been 
studied  in  every  possible  way ;  so  that  for 
extent  and  usefulness  it  is  altogether  unri- 
valled.  There  are  other  museums,  well 
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deserving  the  Dame,  in  nmt  of  our  chief 
provincial  town* ;  and  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution* 
so  generally  throughout  the  country,  great 
progress  has  been  made  towards  their  ex- 
tension. 

MUSHROOM  <f*nfUMj,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  imperfect  plants,  composed  of  a 
pedicle,  crowned  with  a  broad  head,  convex 
and  smooth  at  the  top ;  and  hollow,  foliated, 
lamellated,  or  fistulous,  on  the  under  side. 
As  many  fungi,  closely  resembling  mush- 
rooms in  appearance,  are  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used 
by  those  who  provide  them.  The  surest 
test  is  the  palate :  for  when  a  fungus  has  a 
pleasant  savour  it  is  wholesome ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  have  an  offensive  smell,  a  bitter, 
astringent,  or  styptic  tase,  or  is  even  of  un- 
pleasant flavour,  it  is  unfit  for  food.  Co- 
lour, figure,  and  texture  cannot  be  relied 
on ;  yet  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour,  bluish 
pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the 
violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  eatable; 
while  the  pale  or  sulphur  yellow,  bright  or 
blood  red,  and  the  greenish,  are  generally 
poisonous.  The  safe  kinds  have  mostly  a 
compact,  brittle  texture ;  the  flesh  is  white ; 
and  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places 
than  in  damp  or  wood-shaded  spots. 

MU'8IC,  is  the  science  of  sounds,  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  producing  melody, 
and  agreeably  effecting  the  mind  by  a  due 
disposition,  combination,  and  proportion. 
It  treats  of  the  number,  time,  division,  suc- 
cession, and  combination  of  sounds.  It  is 
divided  into  tkewttical  music,  which  in- 
quires into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
discords,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  me- 
lody and  harmony ;  and  practical  music, 
which  is  the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  composition  of  all  sorts  of 
tunes  and  airs.  Music  is  also  either  vocal 
or  instrumental.  Focal  music  is  the  me- 
lody of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert ;  instrvwiemtal 
music  is  that  produced  by  one  or  more  in- 
struments. Every  musical  production  ought 
to  be  expressive  of  feelings,  and,  through 
them,  of  ideas;  but  though  music  of  some 
kind  exists  wherever  the  human  species  is 
found,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  good 

Eiece  of  music  must  please  all  men  alike,  or 
e  understood  by  all  alike,  because  music 
is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  civili- 
sation advances,  music,  as  a  science,  gains 
new  advocates :  and  the  day  is  evidently  fast 

Sproaching  when  few  will  decry  music  on 
e  ground  that  its  effects  are  merely  sen- 
sual. It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed ; 
but  all  the  influences  which  we  receive 
from  without  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses;  and  the  tones  of 
music  often  speak  a  language  to  the  soul 
richer  in  meaning  than  words  could  ex- 
press. Nothing  u  merely  sensual  which 
makes  a  lasting  spiritual  impression  upon 
us ;  and  those  who  deny  to  mnsic  such  a 
power,  have  not  heard  its  sublimest  strains, 
or  have  not  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


— With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  music,  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with 
man.  Moses  tells  us  that  Jubal,  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
kinnor  and  the  hugah,  i.  r.  the  harp  and 
the  organ.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  music 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
their  public  rejoicings,  their  marriages,  and 
their  mournings.  The  music  of  the  temple 
was  performed  by  the  families  of  Asaph, 
He  man,  and  Jeduthun  the  Levitea,  whose 
whole  business  was  to  learn  and  practise 
this  agreeable  art ;  and  abundant  provision 
was  made  for  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  musical  stu- 


dies by  the  cares  of  life.  Kings  and  great 
men  among  the  Jews  studied  music,  and 
David  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in  it. 


In  their  time,  indeed,  music  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  part  of  their  religious  service 
consisted  in  chanting  solemn  psalms,  with 
instrumental  accompaniments.— The  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  but  a  still 
greater  proof  of  the  existence  of  musical 
instruments  amongst  them  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  in- 
strument said  to  be  represented  on  an  obe- 
lisk, erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  8esostris  at 
Heliopolis.  The  Greeks,  we  know,  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  music.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  their  education ;  and  so 
great  was  its  influence  over  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. 

M  USE,  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance, 
of  a  dusky  black  colour,  tinged  with  pur- 
ple ;  it  is  of  a  very  strong  scent,  and  only 
agreeable  when  in  small  quantity,  or  mode- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  some  other  per- 
fume. It  is  partially  soluble  in  water, 
which  receives  its  smell,  and  also  in  alco- 
hol, to  which,  however,  it  does  not  commu- 
nicate its  odour.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  China ;  but  an  inferior  kind  is 
brought  from  Bengal,  and  a  still  baser  sort 


from  Russia.    From  its  being  a  very  high- 
priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated. 

The  Motckut  JtfMcAtfmu,  or  Thibet  musk. 


from  which  the  perfume  is  obtained,  is  a 
quadruped,  in  sixe  and  figure  resembling  a 
small  roebuck.  The  hair  of  the  body  is 
long,  and  stands  erect ;  the  tail  short;  the 
ears  long  and  narrow ;  black  hoofs ;  and 
tusks,  nearly  two  inches  long,  which  pro- 
ject considerably.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  a  small  bag,  about  the  sixe  of  a  hen's 
egg,  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  in  which 
is  contained  the  musk.  As  this  animal  is 
naturally  timid,  it  lives  on  the  cliffs  and 
summits  of  lofty  mountains;  and  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  climbing,  it  displays  as- 
tonishing agility. 

MUSKETOON*.  a  short  thick  musket, 
carrying  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a 
half  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
powder. 

MUSK-MELON,  a  delicious  kind  of 
melon,  named  probably  from  its  fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX,  in  soology,  a  species  of  the 
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genus  Rot,  which  inhabits  the  most  barren 
parts  of  North  America,  The  mask  ox  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  common  ox. 
Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  co- 
vering the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head, 
but  earring  downwards  between  the  ere 
and  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  month, 
when  they  torn  upwards.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  generally  brown:  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled,  causing  the  animal 
to  appear  humped :  on  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  thighs,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down 
below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  and  furnished  with  narrow 
hoofs. 

MUSK'-RAT,  an  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  which  yields  an  oily  fluid,  having  the 
perfume  of  musk.  The  colour  of  its  body 
is  a  reddish -brown,  the  belly  and  breast  of 
an  ash  colour.  The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy, 
and  beneath  it  is  a  thick  coat,  which  w 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
flesh  is  not  eatable,  from  the  strong  odour 
of  musk  that  pervades  it.  Musk-rats  are 
very  common  in  North  America.  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  small  rivers;  and 
where  the  banks  are  high  they  form  large 
and  extensive  burrows,  which  hate  en- 
trances below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate  in 
a  chamber  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
When,  however,  these  animals  inhabit  low 
and  marshy  situations,  they  construct 
houses  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  beaver, 
composed  of  reeds,  Ac  mixed  with  clay. 
Tbry  swim  remarkably  well,  and  are  capable 
of  remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  popular  name  of  the  musk-rat  in 
America  is  mvaoua$k. 

MUBK'-ROSB.  a  sort  of  rose  from  which 
a  highly  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at  Tunis. 

MUtrLIN,  a  fine  sort  of  cotton-cloth, 
which  bears  a  downy  knap  on  its  surface. 
Th:»  knap  the  French  call  mom—,  as  re- 
sembling moss ;  whence  the  name  amrfia. 
Muslins  are  made  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  Asia ;  but  the  nations  of  Europe  imitate 
the  manufacture  with  great  success.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  finer  performances 
of  the  East  is  admirable. 

MUffNUD,  the  name  of  a  royal  throne 
in  eastern  countries. 

MU8QUITO,  a  kind  of  gnat  that  abounds 
in  marshes  and  low  lands,  in  hot  countries ; 
whose  sting  is  peculiarly  painful  and  vexa- 
tious. 

MUSSEL,  or  MUSCLE,  a  fish  inha- 
biting a  bivalvular  shell,  from  which,  in 
some  seas,  pearls  are  often  obtained.  It  is 
found  in  large  beds,  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a  long  silky  beard. 

MUSSULMAN,  or  MOSLEM,  a  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  in 
the  Turkish  language,  a  true  believer. 

MUST,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine. 

MUSTACHES  (French,  wunufeke;  Ita- 
lian, wuMtaeeio) ;  the  hair  left  growing  on 
the  upper  lip. 

MUSTARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Bimapit,  which  is  very  commonly  cul- 


tivated for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  when 
powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar  or  water, 
form  a  well-known  pungent  condiment  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  for 
which  it  is  often  taken  internally,  and  used 
externally  in  cataplasms. 

MUSTB'LA,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mmmmalia,  order  Perm;  com- 
prehending the  otter,  badger,  martin,  sable, 
polecat,  ferret,  ermine,  and  some  species  of 
the  weasel. 

MUSTELINE,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  weasel,  or  animals  of  the 
genus  Muitela. 

MUSTER-ROLL,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  every  regi- 
ment, which  is  delivered  to  the  muster- 
master,  inspecting  field  officer,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  inspect  the  same. 

MUTE,  in  law,  a  person  that  stands 
speechless  when  he  ought  to  answer  or 
plead. In  grammar,  a  letter  that  repre- 
sents no  sound.  Mutes  are  of  two  kinds: 
the  pare  stares  which  entirely  intercept  the 
voice,  as  *,  p,  and  f,  in  the  syllables,  ek,  ep, 
et ;  and  the  impure  mutet,  which  intercept 
the  Toice  less  suddenly,  as  6,  d,  and  g,  in  the 

syllables  eh,  ed,  eg. Mute,  in  mineralogy, 

an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck. 

MUTES,  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  *e- 
raglio,  dumb  officers  who  are  sent  to 
strangle,  with  tbe  bow-string,  bashaws  or 
other  persons  who  fall  under  the  sultan's 
displeasure.— —Mntet,  among  undertakers, 
men  who  are  employed  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  body  is  carried  out. 

MUTINY,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or 
seamen,  or  open  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  their  commanders.  Any  attempt  to  excite 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or  any  act  of 
contempt  towards  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  mutiny  act 
declared  to  be  mutiny,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MYOGRAPHY,  or  MYOLOGY, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body. 

MYR'IAD,  the  number  of  ten  thousand ; 
or,  in  poetical  language,  an  innumerable 
multitude. 

MYRIAM'ETER,  in  the  new  system  of 
French  measures,  the  length  of  ten  thou- 
sand meters,  equal  to  two  of  the  former 
leagues. 

MYR'IARB,  a  French  linear  measure  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  or  100,000  square  meters. 

MYR'ICINE,  in  chemistry,  the  substance 
which  remains  after  bees-wax  has  been  di- 
gested in  alcohol. 

MYRIOL'ITBR,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  thousand  liters,  or 
610,380  cnbic  inches. 

MYRIORA'MA,  a  movable  picture,  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  frag- 
ments or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  together  in  number- 
less combinations. 

MYRMEXBON,  a  genus  of  insects  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  one  species  of  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  larva,  which 
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has  th«  property  of  preparing  a  sort  of 
pitfall  for  the  ensnaring  of  other  insects. 

MY  ROB' ALAN,  a  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  Hindoos 
nse  them  both  in  medicine  and  in  calico 
printing.  They  have  an  unpleasant  bitter 
taste;  produce,  with  iron,  a  durable  black 
dye  and  ink;  and  with  alum,  a  very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow. 

MYRRH,  a  fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic 
gum-resin,  issuing  by  incision,  and  some- 
times spontaneously,  from  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  tree  Which 
yields  this  substance  is  not  exactly  known, 
but,  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  species  of 
nisioML  It  is  light  and  brittle ;  does  not 
melt  when  heated;  burns  with  difficulty; 
and  yields  oil  by  distillation.  It  is  verv  va- 
luable in  medicine.  It  was  this  gum,  which 
the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to  wor- 
ship our  Saviour,  made  him  an  offering  of, 
and  it  was  this  also  which  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  given  him  to  drink  at  his  passion. 
The  gall  mentioned  on  the  same  occasion 
by  St.  Matthew,  is  probably  the  same  with 
myrrh ;  for  any  thing  bitter  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gall. 

MYRTLE,  in  botany,  a  fragrant  shrub, 
of  the  genus  Myrtus,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  sacred  to  Venus.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope ;  and  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antiquity  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  iu  evergreen  foliage.  Myrtle 
wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for 
magistrates  at  Athens.  The  genus  mprtut, 
in  the  Linnscan  system,  includes  also  among 
its  species  the 'pimento  or  ail-spice  tree. 

MyrtU  shut,  a  concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 

wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of  plants 
snrriea,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  cmmdleherrw  start  k. 

MY8TBRIBS,  or  MIRTACLBS.  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  a  favourite  kind  of  dra- 
matic spectacles  or  entertainments,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  They  were  in 
vogue  previous  to  the  M  wutrulitier*  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of;  and  were  called 
mwiteriet  and  surer!**,  because  they  taught 
tne  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  eccle- 
siastics were  both  the  authors  of  them  and 
the  performers. 

MYSTERY,  s 


thing  secret  or  con- 
eeaiea,  unpossioie  or  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. All  religions,  true  or  false,  have  their 
mysteries.  The  pagan  religion  was  remark- 
ably full  of  them ;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  designed  to  interpret  those  my- 
thological fables  sad  religious  rites,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conceal  from  the  people.  The  Eleusinia, 
or  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  solemnised  at  Eleu- 
■is,  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  f*# 
mytteritt;  and  so  superstitiously  careful 
were  they  to  conceal  these  sacred  rites. 


that  if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  on  his  bead,  and  it 
was  accounted  unsafe  to  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  him:  Horace,  indeed,  de- 
clares, that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the 
same  ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  Cere*.  Many  of  the  pagan  myste- 
ries were  doubtless  mysteries  of  iniquity, 
and  kept  secret  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  have  rendered  their  religion 
ridiculous  and  odious.  Thus  we  find  the 
sacred  writings  often  speak  of  the  infamous 
mysteries  of  the  pagan  deities,  in  which  the 
most  shameful  crimes  were  committed  un- 
der the  specious  veil  of  religion.  The  whole 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterious 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  both 
their  doctrines  and  worship  wrapped  up 
in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics. The  reli- 
gion of  the  Jew  was  likewise  full  of  myste- 
ries; their  laws,  nay.  their  whole  constitu- 
tion and  nation,  were  mysterious;  but  the 
mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  were  gene- 
rally types  or  shadows  of  something  in  the 
New.  The  Christian  religion  has  also  iu 
mysteries ;  but,  in  the  scripture  language, 
the  word  mystery  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude, and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
known  without  a  divine  revelation. 

MYSTIC8,  a  religious  sect  distinguished 
by  their  professing  a  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire  disinte- 
rested love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  by  their  aspiring  to  a  state 
of  passive  contemplation. 

MYTHOLOGY,  the  history  of  the  fabu- 
lous gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  with  the 
explanations  of  the  fables  or  allegories 
couched  therein.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  most  writers,  among  whom  is  that  pro- 
found thinker,  Lord  Bacon,  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  instruction  and  allegory  was 
originally  intended  in  most  part  of  the  an- 
cient mythology:  be  observes,  that  some 
fables  discover  a  great  and  evident  simili- 
tude, relation,  and  connect  km  with  the  thing 
they  signify,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the 
fable,  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  persons  or  actors  are  charac- 
terised. He  also  tskes  a  more  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  and  looks  on 
them  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  nor  the 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relics, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  gentle  whispers,  and 
the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the 
tradition  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks."  But  whether  mythological  fables 
are  to  be  considered  as  allegorical  exposi- 
tions of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  divine 
things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  founded 
on  historical  facts,  which  have  been  varied 
and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  embellished 
by  poetry,  and  purposely  altered  by  cunning, 
they  stifl  retain  their  interest  for  the  histo- 
rian, to  whom  it  is  equally  important  to 
study  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind  in 
their  search  for  truth,  as  their  successful 
attempts  to  attain  it. 
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N. 


N,  the  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  U  an  im- 
perfect mate  or  semi-vowel,  because  part 
of  its  articulation  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  is  also  a  liquid,  and  a 
nasal  letter,  the  sound  being;  formed  by  for- 
cing the  voice  strongly  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  in- 
tercepted by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  Ops 
open.  It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after  st 
is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Ajrmn,  condemn. 
Among  the  ancients,  N  stood  as  a  numeral 
for  900:  and,  with  a  dash  over  itf  for  9000. 
N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
nurnm,  number ;  also  for  north. 

NA'BOB  (a  corruption  of  nave*  or  na- 
«MMa),  an  Indian  word  for  a  depnty ;  a  title 

-  -     •  "ied  to  those  who 


of  dignity  and  power  applied 

act  under  the  soubahs  or  viceroys. 


The 


term,  however,  has  become  proverbial,  in 
England,  to  signify  a  person  who  has  ac- 


quired great  wealth  in  our  Indian  posses* 
•ions,  and  lives  in  great  splendour. 

NACARAT,  a  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric, 
dyed  fugitively  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
ladies  rub  upon  their  countenance  to  give 
them  a  delicate  roseate  hue. 

NACRE  (from  aecor,  8panish),  a  term  de- 
noting the  peculiar  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl. 

NA CRE,  in  eonchology,  a  testaceous  ani- 
mal, the  Pinna  of  Linnams,  which  produces 
a  strong  byssus  that  is  woven  by  the  Italians 
into  a  sort  of  silk. 

NA'CRITB,  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
scaly  parts ;  glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  and 
somewhat  greasy;  the  colour  a  greenish 
white. 

NA'DAB,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  high- 
priest  of  the  Persians,  whose  dignity  and 
office  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mufti 
amongthe  Turks. 

NvDIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  senith;  the  point  directly  under  the 
place  where  we  stand.  The  senith  and  nadir 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  borison. 

NA  HUM,  or  tkt  *******  e/2VaA«a,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nahum, 
the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
was  a  native  of  Blkoshai,  a  little  village  of 
Galilee.  The  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner',  his 
style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

N  A' IADS,  in  mythology,  water-nymphs, 
or  deities  that  preside  over  brooks  and  foun- 
tains. -  They  are  represented  as  beautiful 
women,  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 

NAl'ANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  fish 
that  are  borne  across  the  escutcheon,  as  if 
swimming. 

N  All*  a  bony  excrescence  growing  at  the 


ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  several  parts  of  nails  have  their 
respecti?e  names :  the  extremity  is  called  the 
apex;  the  opposite  end,  the  root  or  base; 
and  the  white  part  near  the  latter,  some- 
what resembling  a  half  moon,  hmnla.  The 
substance  of  the  nail  is  that  of  the  skin, 
hardened,  but  firmly  connected  with  it :  for 
this  reason,  it  is  extremely  sensible  at  its 
root,  where  the  substance  is  yet  tender ;  but 
at  the  apex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardened, 
it  is  capable  of  being  cut  without  pain.— — 
Nail*,  in  building,  small  spikes  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a  head,  formed 
for  driving  into  and  fastening  boards,  Ac. 
together.  Of  these  there  are  numerous 
kinds;  and  of  such  importance  is  the  ma- 
nufacture become,  that  several  patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  for  improved  nail- 
making  machinery,  as  well  ss  for  nails  made 
by  hand  labour.  The  consumption  of  nails 
is  immense,  as  those  who  ha?e  witnessed 
this  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Bir- 
mingham, Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dud- 
ley, ftc  most  be  well  aware. Sail,  a  mea- 
sure of  length  containing  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  yard.  . 

NAIS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of 
some  ordinary,  and  snowing  only  his  head, 
shoulders,  fore  feet  and  legs,  with  the  tip 
of  his  tail. 

N  A I V  KTK'(M«ittff  i,  Pr.)  naturalness ;  ab- 
sence of  artifice.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
regard  to  conventional  rules,  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  language  or  conduct.  Whan 
it  is  genuine,  it  implies  a  guileless  simpli- 
city of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
perience of  society ;  but  when  affected,  it  is 
E  re-eminent  hypocrisy:  and  a  good  judge  of 
uman  net  are  will  infallibly  detect  it. 

NAME,  a  word  whereby  men  have  sgreed 
to  express  some  idea;  or  which  serves  to 
signify  a  thing  or  subject  spoken  of.  Names 
are  either  proper  or  appellative.  Proper 
names  are  those  which  represent  some  in- 
dividual thing  or  person,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  things  of  the  same  species ; 
and  are  either  called  Christian,  as  that  given 
us  at  baptism,  or  surnames ;  the  first  im- 
posed for  the  distinction  of  persons,  an- 
swering to  the  Roman  prmmomen ;  the  second 
for  the  distinction  of  families,  answering  to 
the  noma  of  the  Romans,  and  the  patnny- 
mieum  of  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  Britons, 
says  Camden,  generally  took  their  names 
from  colours,  because  they  painted  them- 
selves. When  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  they  took  Roman  names;  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  the  German  names;  the 
Danes  brought  with  them  their  names;  and 
the  Normans  introduced  theirs. 
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NANKEEN*,  or  NANKIN',  •  tort  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  which  takes  iti 
name  from  Ifmnking,  in  China,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  moat  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven;  but  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  {go$*ypium  rtUpiomum)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
dye  to  gi* e  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAPHTHA,  or  BOCK  OIL,  in  minera- 
logy,  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bitu- 
minous smell,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  is  so  light  as  to  float  on  the 
water.  It  rises  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and 
oxygen  explodes  it  by  the  mere  heat  of  the 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  white  crystaliaable 
substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 


NAPLES  TEL'LOW.  a  fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, employed  not  only  in  oil  painting,  but 
also  for  porcelain  and  enamel.     It  has  a 


fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.     Of  late  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  much  superseded 
its  use. 
NARCISSUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil ;  a 

S>nus  of  plants,  class  6  Utiandria,  order  1 
onogynia.  The  narcissus  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  but  with  annual  leaves  and 
flower-stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petalotd  di- 
visions, while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indented,  in 
the  different  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beauty  of  these  flowers. 

NARCOTIC8,  in  medicine,  soporiferona 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  elements 
by  which  narcotics  act,  are  of  a  highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeply  insinuate  themselves  like  a  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  the  membranes  and  nerves, 
and  by  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINE.  in  chemistry,  the  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NARD,  a  son  of  aromatic  oil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR-WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL.  in  toology, 
the  Momodon  monaeerot,  a  cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  but  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  a  hich  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiral.  It  is  sometimes, 
from  this  circumstance,  called  the  ara- 
unieom. 

NASTURTIUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Tropmolum. 

NATA'LIS,  or  Katalib  Dibs,  properly 
signifies  a  birth-day ;  but  it  was  used  by 
the  ancients  more  particularly  to  signify 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  an  emperor:  hence  in  time 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast ;  and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this 
sense. 

NATIVITY,  the  day  of  a  person's  birth. 
The  word  nativity  Is  chiefly  nsed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Ac.  But  when  we  say  tie  N«- 
tirity,  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Day. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a  torn  borrowed  by 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  pledged  to  the  lender 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unpopular  taxa- 
tion, the  English  government  borrowed,  on 
the  credit  of  the  existing  taxes,  of  a  com- 
pany, then  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  as  the  system 
was  fouud  convenient,  this  debt  increased. 
By  the  following  statement,  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  National  Debt  appears  at 
the  following  political  eras,  thus : — At  the 
Revolution,  in  1688,  it  was  664,263*. ;  at  the 
accession  of  Q.  Anne,  in  1703,  16,394,702/.; 
at  the  accession  of  George  I-  in  1714, 
64,146,363/.;  at  the  accession  of  George  II., 
in  1727,  62,092,2381. ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  War,  in  177*.  128.S83.636t  ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
238,484,8701.;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  "»  1793, 
239,360,148/.;  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,316,661/.; 
on  January  6th,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated, 
848,282,477/-    In  the  24  years  from  1793  to 

1816,  both  inclusive,  the  national  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  from 
taxes,  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  into 
a  national  annuity  account,  or  in  more 
popular  language,  formed  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rate  of  about  60/.  for  3{. 
of  the  annuity;  but  since  January  6th, 

181 7,  the  income  derived  from  taxes  yearly 
exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings, 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
purchase of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  24  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
71Z.  19«.  3d.  to  94/.  3«.  ta\  so  as  to  take  an 
average  rate  of  60/.  per  cent. 

NATROLITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 


of  seolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  account 
"-•  'soda  it 

17.  ni 
ate  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali.    It  is 


of  the  great  quantity  of 
NATRON,   •■-•-• 


in  chemistry,  native  carbon- 


mon  in  Egypt;  and  in  Mexico  and  Columbia 
there  are  several  natron  lakes,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  native  mineral  natron  is 
dug  up. 

NATURAL,  pertaining  to  nature:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  natural  growth  of  animals 

or  plants. Natural  order*,  in  the  botanic 

system,  a  classification  of  plants  different 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters. Natural  e/oas,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  genera  of  plants,  agree- 
ing in  their  parts  or  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities. In  music,  ««• 
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twral  harmony  is  that  produced  by  the 
natural  and  essential  chord  of  the  mode, 
A  natural  not*  is  that  which  is,  according 
to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale,  opposed  to 
Jlat  and  tkarp  notes,  which  are  called  arti- 
ficial.  Natmral,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ani- 
mals, fruits,  flowers,  Ac  are  blazoned  with 
their  natural  colours. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  description  of  what- 
ever is  created,  or  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  in  a 
more  appropriate  sense,  it  treats  of  those 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  of  those  organised  bodies,  whether  re- 
getable  or  animal,  which  adorn  its  surface, 
soar  into  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  In  this  sense,  natural  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first 
teaches  ns  the  characteristics,  or  distinc- 
tive marks  of  each  individual  substance, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral :  the 
second  renders  us  acquainted  with  all  its 
peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits,  its 
qualities,  and  its  uses.  To  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  system  of  classification,  in 
which  the  individuals,  that  correspond  in 
particular  points,  may  be  arranged  together. 
A  knowledge  of  the  second  head  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  diligent  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  each  particular  object. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture,  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  actions  on  one  another ;  its  legitimate 
pursuit  being  averse  to  all  hypotheses,  mi- 
racles, absurdities,  and  contradictions.  It 
comprehends  under  it  the  several  divisions 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, hydrostatics,  magnetism,  mecha- 
nics, optics,  pneumatics,  Ac. ;  and  deter- 
mines the  arithmetical  laws  which  accom- 
pany antecedent  and  consequent  pheno- 
mena.   Natural  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  the 


great  instrument  of  the'  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, furnishing  it  with  the  materials  from 
which  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 

NATURALIST,  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
natural  bodies,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals,  and 
stones. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placing  him  in  the 
condition  (that  is,  investing  him  with  the 
rights  and  privileges)  of  a  natural  subject, 
except  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  Ac. 
In  England  this  is  done  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

NATURE,  a  word  of  vast  and  compre- 
hensive signification,  embracing,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  universe — all  that  is  comprised 
nnder  the  superintending  care  of  the  great 
Creator.  Thus  when  we  say,  Nature  is  be- 
nevolent and  wise,  we  understand  either 
the  Deity  himself,  or  a  power  performing 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  conducting  every 
thing  in  this  world  under  his  order :  a  no- 


tion supported  by  some  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  adopted  by  poets,  and  most 
easy  to  popular  idea.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  we  often  say  Nature  herself, 
Ac.  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  personi- 
fying the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter.  When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  nature  covers  the  earth  with  abund- 
ance, we  mean  that  God  covers  the  earth 
with  abundance ;  when  we  say  that  nature 
is  magnificent  and  inexhaustible,  we  mean 
that  creation  is  magnificent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. Wheu  we  speak  of  the  study  of  nature, 
we  mean  the  study  of  creation ;  which  em- 
braces first,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and 
secondly  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things.  Nature  (meaning  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  created  things)  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  As 
an  animal  whom  it  behoves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  wants,  the  knowledge  of  its 
productions,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  best  obtained,  are  points  of  view  in 
which  no  persuasive  to  the  study  is  neces- 
sary; necessity,  and  the  rich  rewards  of 
assiduity,  have  ever  stimulated  him.  But 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  require  other 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  these  too,  nature 
can  supply.  Here,  curiosity  can  never  want 
a  motive ;  here,  all  the  pleasures  of  tender 
feelings  or  sublime  conceptions  may  be  en- 
joyed. Nature  is  made  to  conform  in  some 
degree  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  resist  only 
when  his  ignorance  violates  its  essential  or- 
der. It  yields  its  secrets  to  his  inquiries ; 
to  his  sensibility  it  presents  the  most  en- 
gaging images ;  and  remains,  to  all  ages,  a 
picture  perpetually  renewed  of  the  primitive 

creation  of  God. There  is  another  sense, 

too,  in  which  the  word  nature  is  of  conti- 
nual occurrence ;  vis.,  the  nature  of  man ;  by 
which  we  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of 
the  species  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  animals.  So  also  we  express  by  this 
word,  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
any  other  thing ;  as  the  nature  of  blood,  of 
a  metal,  of  plants,  Ac.  Again,  when  we  al- 
lude to  the  established  or  regular  course  of 
things,  we  say,  this  or  that  event  is  not  ac- 
cording to  mature. In  the  fine  arts,  ea- 

tun  often  means  the  successful  imitation 
of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  of  a  higher  or- 
der, mature  does  not  signify  a  mere  ropy, 
but  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  nature,  at  which  she  aims  in  all  her  for- 
mations, yet  without  ever  absolutely  attain- 
ing it. By  the  law  of  nature  is  under- 
stood, that  system  of  principles  which  hu- 
man reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  relations. 
In  its  most  extensive  sense,  it  comprehends 
man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

NAUCRA'RI, in  antiquity,  officers  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  besides 
two  horses  for  the  public  service. 
I  NAU  LAG  B,  the  freight  or  passage  money 
for  goods  or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over 
a  river. 
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NAUMA'CHIA.  the  representation  of  a 
ma  fight,  which  among  the  Romans  formed 
a  part  of  the  Circensian  game*.  These 
mock  sea-fights  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  first  initiated  their  men 
in  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  After- 
wards they  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
the  populace,  and  improve  the  seamen. 
Thev  were  frequently,  like  other  shows, 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  individuals  to 
increase  their  popularity.  Under  the  em- 
peror Domitian  such  a  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  as  would  have  almost  formed 
two  regular  fleets  for  a  proper  fight,  and 
the  channel  of  water  was  equal  in  dimen- 
sions to  a  natural  river.  The  emperor 
Helioicabalus  is  said  to  have  filled  the  chan- 
nel where  the  vessels  were  to  ride  with 
wine  instead  of  water.  Tritons  and  sea- 
monsters  were  often  exhibited  during  the 
engagement.  The  NauwMchiarii,  or  persons 
who  fought  in  these  exhibitions,  were  gla- 
diators, slaves,  criminals,  Ac  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unlets  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  spectacle. 

NAUS'COPY,  the  art  of  ascertaining  the 
approach  of  vessels,  or  being  on  a  vessel, 
the  approach  to  land,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, as,  for  instance,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  leagues. 

NAUSEA,  in  medicine,  a  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  a  propensity  to 
vomit ;  arising  from  a  loathing  or  food,  ex- 
cited by  some  viscous  humour  that  irritates 
the  stomach. 

NAUTILUS,  in  natural  history,  a  genua 
of  marine  animals,  whose  shell  is  formed 
of  one  continued  piece,  rolled  aa  it  were 
into  a  spiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  cells,  by 
transverse  partitions,  each  of  which  baa  a 
perforation,  and  is  continuous  to  the  others 
bv  means  of  a  pipe  carried  the  whole  length 
of  the  shell.  One  species,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas,  is  fur- 
nished with  two  arms  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  it  extends  as  a  sail,  and  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  with  two 
other  arms  it  rows  or  steers. 

■NATAL  ARCHITECTURE,  or  Snir- 
BviLDine.  The  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  was,  in  all 
probability,  anterior  to  the  deluge,  and  ia 


nerally  admitted  to  have  been  handed 
wn  by  Noah  to  hia  posterity._  That,  in  a 


gener 
down 


posterity, 
rude  state,  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  there 
ia  no  question ;  and  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  Carthaginians.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  in  Rome,  did  naval  architecture 
rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  The 
crusades  first  gave  the  impulse  to  improve- 
ments in  ship-building,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
the  first  to  increase  the  site  of  their  ships, 
but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 


architecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  waa  uaual  for  them  to  let  their  ships 
out  to  foreign  princes.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  ships  of  considerable  stse  began 
to  be  built  in  England,  and  they  continued 
to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two  very  la —  **" — 
were  built,  namely,  the  Regent,  of 
burthen,  and  the  Henry  Grace  Dieu,  which 
waa  larger.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  acquired  great 
importance,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
which  have  been  since  carried  on  in  several 
subsequent  reigns,  it  has  risen  to  its  pre- 
sent state. Jimval  stores  comprehend  all 

those  articles  made  use  of,  not  only  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  navi- 
gation; as  timber  and  iron  for  shipping, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  gun- 
powder, ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every 
sort,  ship-chandlerv  wares,  Ac. 

NAVA'LIS  CORCNA,  a  crown  among 
the  Romans  given  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship ;  it  was  a  circle  of  gold  re- 
presenting the  beaks  of  ehipa. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  and  science  by 
which,  in  open  seas,  ships  are  conducted 
from  port  to  port.  This  is  effected  bv  charts 
of  the  seas,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  the 
courses  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  distance 
on  each,  by  means  of  the  log  line,  each  knot 
on  which  corresponds  to  a  mile  of  distance. 
Also  by  observations  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  made  with  instruments,  and  checked 
by  tables  and  almanacs.— —Imperfect  aa 
were  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  superadded  the  greatest  commer- 
cial enterprise  to  the  greatest  akill  which 
had  yet  been  attained,  achieved  the  moat 
brilliant  results.  They  made  the  whole  of 
the  old  world  tributary  to  their  city :  not 
contented  with  exploring  even  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left  be- 
hind the  ue  plus  uttrm  which  had  hitherto 
almost  entirely  bounded  the  excursions  of 
their  predecessors,  visited  the  Atlantic  | 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and. 
pursuing  the  grand  idea  which  afterwards 
led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered  a 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage;  and  the  invasion  of 
the  northern  barbarians  effectually  extin- 
guished the  few  gleams  of  science  which 
had  survived  her  catastrophes.  Everything 
remained  stationary  for  centuries,  until  the 
returning  day  of  civilisation  began  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  the  world,— when  by 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass  which  fol- 
lowed it,  results  of  the  most  important  kind 
were  to  be  effected.  [See  Maorbt,  Cost- 
rasa,  Ac.l 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  moat  import- 
ant  branch  of  maritime  law,  defining  the 
peculiar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
ships,  and  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be 
manned ;  aa  also  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trade  of  this  country,  either  aa  import- 
era  or  exporters  of  commodities.    Aa  long 
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ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law 
were  distinctly  recognized,  vis.  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  certain  commo- 
dities, unlets  imported  in  ships  belonging 
to  English  owners  and  manned  by  English 
seamen.  But  a  first  regard  for  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  required 
that  great  modifications  should  take  place 
in  our  restrictive  maritime  policy,  and  we 
bare  accordingly,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted 
what  has  been  called  the  "  reciprocity  sys- 
tem" in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

NAVE,  in  architecture,  the  middle  or 
body  of  a  church,  extending  from  the  bal- 
lustcr  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  chief  door. 
Also,  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel 
where  the  spokes  are  fixed. 

NATT,  the  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  country,  including  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  officers,  men,  stores,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  royal  navy, 
comprehends  all  ships  of  war  and  their 
crews,  Ac  The  ministerial  management 
of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  en- 
trusted to  seven  lords  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high-admiral 
of  England,  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Commissioners 
of  the  navy  are  officers  whose  department 
is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  admi* 
ralty.  The  number  of  those  resident  in 
London  is  eight,  and  there  are  others  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  superintend  the  dock-yards,  and  pro- 
vide the  vessels  which  the  admiralty  re- 
quires for  service.  To  the  royal  navy  there 
also  belong  a  victualling  office,  an  office  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  a  pay  office. 

In  a  long    article  on  naral  war/art, 

in  the  "Conversations  Lexicon,"  so  gra- 

Ehic  a  description  of  a  presumed  encounter 
etween  two  ships  of  the  line  is  given, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it : — "  As- 
suming the  advantage  of  the  weather  gage, 
let  us  prepare  for  action.  Top  sails,  top- 
gallant-sails, jib,  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  them 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  order  to  advance, 
manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reef  iu  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The 
crew  are  called  to  quarters  by  beat  of  drum, 
every  man  going  to  the  station  which  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  frequent 
ti%  Ining,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
commander,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  sta- 
tion on  the  quarter-deck,  watches  his  own 
ship  and  the  enemy,  and  conveys  the  order 
that  the  occasion  may  require  by  voice,  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  aidea.  Under 
him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  ef- 
fects the  various  evolutions  which  he  may 
direct,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
ship.  The  clues  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the 
sails  spread  in  the  event  of  the  sheets  being 
shot  away,  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains, 
to  obviate  a  like  inconvenience  frrm  the 
cutting  of  the  tier    The  carpenter  rigs  the 


pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  his 
shot  plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a  mast,  or 
yard,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the 
cockpit,  to  relieve  the  wounded.'  Tubs  of 
water  are  collected  in  the  tops,  channels, 
and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish  fire; 
the  decks  are  wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  powder,  and  put  ont  sparks  that  may  fall 
there,  and  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men 
from  slipping  when  splashy  with  blood  or 
water.  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot, 
round,  grape,  and  canister,  are  collected 
beside  the  guns,  and  the  magazine  is 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 

Srepare  to  pass  the  cartridges  to  the  pow- 
er-boys. And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  you  bear  down  upon  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  great  object,  in  battering  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  rake  your  enemy,  if  possible ; 
that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stern,  out 
of  reach  of  his  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the 
whole  length  of  his  deck  with  fatal  execu- 
tion. If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy, 
it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in 
return.  This  double  advantage  can  only 
be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  manoeuvring.  In  directing  your 
fire,  it  is  best  to  aim  between  wind  and 
water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a  victory  gained,  with 
the  least  destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  own  spars  be  so  disabled 
that  the  enemy,  having  the  worst  in  other 
respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape  from 
your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or 
even  in  the  more  desperate  case  of  your 
being  every  way  worsted ;  you  may  yet  profit 
of  your  situation  to  bear  down  and  board, 
as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  cast  of  this 
last  chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  some- 
times be  restored;  for  in  boarding,  head- 
long valour,  oftener  than  numbers,  decides 
the  struggle.  When  the  enemy  signifies 
that  he  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colours, 
a  prise- master  and  crew  are  detailed ;  the 
prisoners  are  removed  and  chained,  and  as 
much  exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages 
as  was  before  exercised  in  effecting  them." 

NAZ'ARITE,  among  the  Jews,  one  who 
bad  laid  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a 
vow  to  observe  the  rules  of  Nasariteship, 
either  for  bis  whole  life,  as  was  the  case 
with  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist;  or 
only  for  a  time,  as  those  mentioned  in 
Numb.  vi.  18,  19,  20,  and  Amos  ii.  11,  12. 
The  rules  of  Naxariteshin,  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow,  obliged  the  man  or 
woman  to  more  than  ordinary  degrees  of 
purity. 

NEAP-TIDES,  the  tides  in  the  second 
and  last  quarters  of  the  moon.  Also  low 
tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the  spring- 
tides. 

NEAT,  all  kinds  of  bovine  cattle,  as  the 
ox,  cow,  Ac.  Thus  Ntaft-foot  oil  is  an  oil 
extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen ;  and  Ntafi 
leather,  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

NEB'UL/E,  in  astronomy,  are  certain 
spots  in  the  heavens;  some  of  which,  by 
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tbe  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschrl,  are  found 
to  consist  of  clusters  of  telescopic  stars,  and 
others  appear  as  mere  luminous  spots  of 
different  forms.  Their  distance  and  real 
size  exceed  all  powers  of  human  concep- 
tion.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, "  8ir  John  Herschel  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  'On  the  reduced  observations 
which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1836-6  and  7,  on  Double  Stars  and 
Nebula:.'  In  this  paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  8ir  John  described  the  remark- 
able appearances  of  tbe  southern  heavens, 
and  made  striking  tire*  voce  additions  to  the 
brief  technical  notes  which  belonged  to  his 
catalogue  of  these  stars.  Some  of  the  ne- 
bula; were  of  extraordinary  forms.  In  one 
they  looked  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and,  in 
another,  like  bees  swarming,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  define  them.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  vivid  colours  of  some  of  the 
stars :  one,  in  particular,  was  a  fine  bine, 
approaching  to  a  verditcr  green.  Some 
were  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable;  and 
others  seemed  as  if  they  were  groups  formed 
by  family  compact.  He  expressed  a  hope, 
that  glasses  of  higher  powers  than  bad 
hitherto  been  attained  by  human  art,  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  tbe  examination  of 
these  double  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  motions,  whilst  changing  their 
positions  in  every  way,  and  often  so  as  to 
occult  each  other.  He  noticed  generally  of 
their  distribution  over  the  heavens,  that 
there  were  fewer  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  the 
former  they  mostly  consisted  of  a  larger 
and  smaller  star,  which  raised  the  question 
whether  the  lesser  orbs  were  planetary,  or 
had  only  a  reflected  light,  like  the  earth's 
moon.  Again,  touching  on  the  singular 
phenomena  presented  in  the  colours  of 
these  stars,  generally  yellow  and  red,  he 
instanced  the  planet  Mars,  in  our  own  sys- 
tem, as  analogous  to  them,  his  red  aspect 
being  quite  different  from  the  yellow  radi- 
ance whence  he  derives  his  brilliancy.  The 
drawings  of  the  nebulae  fully  bore  out  Sir 
John's  description  of  their  being  like  wisps 
and  tails  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens."— Literary   Gazette. In    heraldry, 

the  term  nebula  is  used  to  describe  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  resembling  the 
form  of  clouds ;  or  a  shield  or  charge  di- 
vided by  several  sucb  lines  drawn  across  it. 
NECESSITY,  tbe  cause  of  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise,  or  whatever  is  done 
by  a  power  that  is  irresistible;  in  which 
sense  it  stands  opposed  to  freedom.  The 
schools  distinguish  a  physical  necessity 
and  a  moral  necessity ;  and  a  simple  or  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  a  relative  one.  P*y- 
tieal  neceeeity,  Is  tbe  want  of  a  principle,  or 
of  a  natural  means  necessary  to  act,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  physical  or  natural 
impotence.  Moral  necessity,  is  only  a  great 
difficulty,  such  as  that  arising  from  a  long 
habit,  a  strong  inclination,  or  violent  pas- 
sion. Simple  or  absolute  neceuity,  is  that 
which  has  no  dependence  on  any  state  or 
conjuncture,  or  any  particular  situation  of 
things,  but  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all 


the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  can 
be  supposed.  Relative  neeeatity,  is  that 
which  places  a  man  in  a  real  incapacity  of 
acting  or  not  acting  in  those  circumstances, 
and  that  situation  he  is  found  in,  though  in 
other  circumstances,  and  in  another  state 
of  things,  he  might  act  or  not  act.  When  a 
man's  actions  are  determined  by  causes  be- 
yond his  control,  he  acta  from  neeeotity, 
and  is  not  a  free  agent. 

NECK,  in  anatomy,  that  slender  part  si- 
tuated between  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  The  neck  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parte:  1.  the  common  integuments;  2. 
seven  vertebra: ;  3.  a  number  of  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  oa  byoides; 
4.  a  number  of  very  large  arteries,  aa  the 
carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the  ver- 
tebral ones ;  6.  large  veins,  aa  the  jugular, 
internal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral 
ones ;  ft.  large  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  the 
intercostals,  the  recurrent,  the  diaphragm- 
atics,  and  the  vertebral;  J.  a  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  8.  the  aspera  arteria,  or  tra- 
chea, particularly  the  larynx,  in  which  is  an 
eminence  called  the  pomum  adami ;  9.  the 
pharynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oesophagus; 
10.  the  thyroide,  with  some  other  smaller 

glands. Netk  of  land,  a  long  narrow  tract 

of  land  projecting  from  the  main  body,  or  a 
narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts. 

Also,  by  neck  we  denote  any  thing  long 

in  the  form  of  the  neck,  aa  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  a  violin,  &c. 

N  EC  ROL'OGT,  a  register  of  the  deaths 
of  benefactors  in  a  monastery.  Formerly 
also,  what  is  now  called  martyrology  was 
called  necrology. A  register  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  die  within  a  certain 
period  (not  a  record  of  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions, for  that  is  biography)  is  also  known 
by  this  term. 

NECROMANCY,  a  sort  of  magic  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  or 
make  them  appear.  The  witch  of  Endor  is 
a  striking  example  of  a  bold  and  artful  de- 
ception of  this  kind* 

NEC'RONITR,  in  mineralogy,  fetid  fel- 
spar, a  mineral  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odour  like  that  of 
putrid  flesh. 

NECROPOLIS,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  some  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  cities.  It  has  also  been  lven 
to  some  of  our  modern  ones. 

NECTAR,  in  mythology,  the  supposed 
drink  of  the  gods,  and  which  waa  imagined 
to  contribute  much  towards  their  eternal 
existence.  It  waa,  according  to  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  a  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
liquor,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a  bloom, 
a  beaut  v  and  a  vigour,  which  surpassed  all 
conception,  and  together  with  ambroeia 
(their  nolid  food),  repaired  all  the  decays 
or  accidental  Injuries  of  the  divine  consti- 
tution.  Also  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from  the 
common  peach,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  in 
having  a  smoother  rind  and  a  firmer  pulp. 
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NECTA'RIUM,  or  NECTARY,  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  of  the  corolla  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of  the 
plant :  it  is  very  various  in  its  figure;  being 
sometimes  only  a  hollow  in  a  petal,  some* 
times  a  little  squama  or  tubercle,  and  some- 
times a  plain  tube. 

NEEDLE,  a  steel  implement  used  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  Ac    Needles  are  made 


of  various  sixes,  bv  a  wire-drawing  appa- 

:,  the  "      * 
punched,  the  points  nled.  and  the  polish 


heads  flattened  and 


itus,  the 

unched,  ^ 

Riven  by  working  quantities  with  emery - 
dnst.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation were  exhibited  several  specimens 
illustrating  the  process  of  manufacturing 
needles  by  patent  machinery,  invented  by 
Mr.  8.  Cocker,  of  Sheffield ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  one  hundred  patent  machines, 
which  would  occupy  four  rooms,  each  about 
36  yards  by  10,  will,  by  the  power  of  a  six- 
horse  steam-engine,  be  sufficient  to  produce 
14,000.000  needles  per  week,  and  that  the 
cost,  by  this  method,  would  be  no  more 

)  penny  per  thousand ! The  Jfejr- 

Needle,  in  navigation,  a  needle 
touched  with  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  and 
sustained  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the 
compass,  where  it  assists  the  mariner  by  its 
general  direction  from  pole  to  pole,  or,  as  it 
is  said  in  Europe,  its  pointing  to  the  north. 
[See  MaohbtJ 

NBPASTI  DIES,  an  appellation  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  days  wherein  it  was 
not  allowed  to  administer  justice,  or  hold 
courts. 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  the  affirming  one  thing 
to  be  different  from  another;  as,  the  soul  is 
not  matter. 

NKG'ATIVB,  in  general,  something 
that  implies  a  negation :  thus  we  say,  ne- 
gative quantities,  negative  signs,  nega- 
tive powers,  Ac  "  Our  words  and  ideas," 
says  Dr.  Watts,  "  are  so  unhappily  linked 
together,  that  we  can  never  know  which 
are  positive,  which  negative  ideas,  by  the 
words  that  express  them:  for  some  po- 
sitive terms  denote  a  negative  idea,  as 
dtmd;  and  there  are  both  positive  and  ne- 
gative terms  invented  to  signify  the  same 
and  contrary  ideas,  as  unhappy  and  miser- 
able." If  we  say,  such  a  thing  is  "  not  a 
man,**  or  •'not  white,"  nothing  is  deter- 
mined ;  the  thing  may  be  a  dog,  and  it  may 
be  black :  something  of  a  positive  character 
is  necessary  to  express  what  it  is. Nega- 
tive and  positive  quantities,  in  mathematics, 
are  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater  or  less 
than  nothing.  In  algebra,  negative  quan- 
tities are  designated  by  — ,  and  positive  ones 

by  +,  so  that  —  4  -f  4  —  o. Negative 

electricity,  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  are  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the 
electricity  which    they  naturally  contain. 

Negative  pregnant,  in  law,  a  negative 

which  implies  an  affirmation ;  as  when  a  per- 
son denies  having  done  a  thing  in  a  certain 
manner  or  at  a  certain  time,  as  stated  in 
the  declaration ;  which  implies  that  he  did 
it  in  some  manner. 

NEGRO  (Latin,  niger,  black),  a  variety 


of  the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.  Their  native 
region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa;  but  the  Negro  formation  prevails 
also  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  the  source  of  much  ar- 
gument among  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  for  though  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  show  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness, 
like  that  of  the  Negroes.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region, 
inhabited  by  blacks,  the  people  are  but 
tawney.  He  adds,  that  there  are  Negroes  in 
Africa,  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  and  that 
a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which 
is  black  and  the  other  only  tawney.  Others 
allege  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  black,  and 
being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  their  skin  and  scarf-skin.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  treated  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Glover,  who  read  to  the  British  Association 
a  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  rete  mucosum 
and  pigmentum  nigrum  in  the  dark  races, 
and  particularly  in  the  Negro.  The  editor  of 
the  Year  Book  of  Pacts  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  it :  "  The  degree  of  development 
of  the  rete  mucosum  and  its  pigment,  de- 
termines the  power  of  resisting  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  suu  in  tropical  climates, 
as  evinced  by  the  Negro  (the  type,  in  this 
respect,  of  the-  dark  races),  the  European, 
and  the  Albino.  The  modus  operandi  must 
be  discovered  by  an  attention  to  both  the 
physical  and  vitalpropcrties  of  this  peculiar 
organisation.  The  doctrine  at  present 
taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black 
skin  absorbs  more  heat,  but  that  the  cutis 
vera  of  the  Negro  is  not  so  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  a  high  temperature  as 
that  of  a  European  from  a  lower  tempe- 
rature ;  and  as  the  radiation  of  caloric  from 
black  must  be  greater  than  from  white 
skins,  the  possessor  of  the  former  must  cool 
more  readily,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations 
of  beat  ana  cold.  The  former  part  of  this 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  experiments  and 
deductions  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  A  number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatory 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances, 
under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  E.  Home, 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  vital  properties  of  the  skin  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  pigment  with  which  he  is 
provided.  Blumenbarh  and  Winterbottom 
state,  that  the  Negro  perspires  more  readily 
and  freely  than  the  European ;  and  Davy 
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■art, '  In  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  the 
exhalent  arteries  of  the  skin  teem  unusually 
expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  peculiar 
to  this  secretion  unusually  developed ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  blood  itself  is  less  viscid, 
more  fluid,  and  flows  more  readily  through 
the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  perspiration, 
and,  by  that  means,  contributing  to  the 
cooling  of  the  surface.  And  being  cooled 
itself,  it  contributes  again,  when  it  flows 
back  upon  the  heart,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts/ 
Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  organisation,  his 
system  could  not  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat,  by  a  determination  of  fluid  towards 
the  surface.  Doubtless  the  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  his  skin  is  useful  in 
promoting  this  effect;  but  in  the  system 
qualified  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  or  heat, 
and  not  in  the  organisation  of  the  skin 
alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of 
the  capability  of  the  Negro  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions.*'—  It  has 
long  also  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
naturalists  that  the  Negro  race  is  inferior, 
both  in  the  organisation  and  in  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  European ;  and  that,  in  all 
the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Monkey  tribes.  This  theory 
has  led  Dr.  P.  Tidemann,  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  this  opinion.  He  accord- 
ingly examined  an  immense  number  of 
brains  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  belonging  to  different  va- 
rieties of  the  human  race,  both  by  ascer- 
taining their  exact  weight,  and  also  by 
accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  and  he  has  as- 
certained that  no  perceptible  difference 
exists  either  in  the  average  weight  or  the 
average  sixe  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  European:  and  the  nerves  are  not 
larger,  relatively  to  the  sise  of  the  brain,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced 
from  that  of  the  European ;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in  its 
internal  structure,  nor  does  the  Negro 
brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
thst  of  the  orang-outang  than  the  brain 
of  the  European  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo- 
lutions. Many  of  the  results  which  Dr.  T. 
has  thus  deduced  from  bis  researches  are  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative 
to  the  presumed  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
structure,  both  in  the  conformation  and  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  erroneous  notions  which 
have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  these 
subjects  chiefly  to  prejudice  created  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facial  angle  in  the 


Negro  is  smaller  than  in  the  European, 

nd  ec  '"     —  '        -•-••• 

still  farther  diminished.    He  denies  that 


consequently  makes,  in  this  reypect, 
an  approach  to  thst  of  the  a| 


there  is  any  innate  difference  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  these  two  varieties  of  the 


human  race;  and  maintains  that  the  ap- 
parent inferiority  of  the  Negro  is  altogether 
the  result  of  the  demoralising  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  long  continued  oppression 
and  cruelty  which  have  been  exercised  to- 
wards this  unhappy  portion  of  mankind  by 
their  more  early  civilised,  and  consequently 
more  successful,  competitors  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.    [Bee  8lavb-Tbadb.] 

NEHBMI'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  author.  Nebemiah  was  born  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  and  succeeded  Est*  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Loagi- 
manus,  ki^g  of  Persia;  when  the  oppor- 
tunities be  had  of  being  daily  in  the  king's 
presence,  together  with  the  favour  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  the  favour  of  being 
authorised  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  ir  'he  same  manner  as  it  was 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 

NE  INJUSTE  VEXES,  in  law,  a  writ 
that  lies  for  a  tenant  who  is  distrained  by 
his  lord  for  more  services  than  he  is  obliged 
to  perform,  being  s  prohibition  to  the  lord 
not  to  distrain  or  vex  his  tenant. 

NKM/E'AN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  cele- 
brated games    in    Greece,  deriving   tbeir 
name  from  Ncnuea,  s  village  between  the 
cities  of  Cleonse  and  Pbilus,  where  they  were 
celebrated  every  third  year.    They  were  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  Archemorus  or  Ophel- 
tes ;  but,  after  some  intermission,  were  re- 
vived by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  I 
after  his  victory  over  the  Nemaean  lion.  ' 
The  exercises  were  chariot  races,  and  all  i 
the  parts  of  the  Pentathlon. 

NEM.  CON.  for  AVmim  cntndiemte  J 
(no  one  opposing),  a  term  chiefly  used  in  i 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  thing  is 

carried  without  opposition. Nemim*  «*i»-  I 

tentientt  (no  one  dissenting),  are  terms 
similarly  applied  in  the  House  of  Lords.        j 

NEM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  arbo- 
rized stone. 

NEOD'OMODE,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
person  newly  admitted  to  citizenship.  I 

NEOLOGY,  the  introduction  of  new  ! 
words  into  a  language.  The  progress  of 
science  has  of  late  years  necessarily  given 
rise  to  many  neologinu ;  but  the  practice 
of  coining  new  words  to  express  old  ideas — 
one  of  the  sins  of  careless  writers— cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended.  Another  in- 
novation, not  less  objectionable,  is  thst  of 


making  a  modem  Babel  of  our  speech,  by 
interlarding  it  with  foreign  terms  and 
phrases.    Those  who  thus  delight  in  show- 


ing their  learning,  should  remember  that 
hybrid  phraseology  betrays  a  sad  ignorance 
of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  exposes 
tbem  to  the  charge  of  silly  affectation. 

NBOME'NIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  particularly 
Apollo. 

NEOPHYTE, 


lyte :  a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians 
to  such  as  had  recently  been  converted  from 
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NEPBNTHB.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ' 
magic  potion,  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
persons  forget  their  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a 
plant  now  unknown:  Homer  says  it  pew 
in  Egypt,  and  further  observes,  that  Helen 
made  use  of  it  to  charm  her  guests,  and 
make  them  forget  their  miseries  and  their 
pains. 

NEPH'ELINE,  a  mineral  found  mixed 
with  other  substances,  primitive  or  volcanic, 
in  small  masses  or  veins.  It  is  white  or 
yellow. 

NEPHRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  jade,  occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity. 
It  is  of  a  leek  green  colour,  and  was  formerly 
worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys.——Nephritic  wood,  a  species  of  fine- 
grained compact  wood,  grown  in  South 
America.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  to  water, 
spirits  of  wine,  &c ;  but  which  is  changed 
to  yellow  by  acids,  said  again  to  blue  by  al- 
kalies. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  Hence  Nepkritice, 
medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
particularly  for  urinary  calculi. 

NB  PLCS  ULTRA.  U.  no  farther,  the 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  which  any 
thing  can  go. 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune. They  differed  from  the  Cououalia,  in 
which  that  god  was  considered  as  presiding 
over  horses  and  the  manege;  whereas  the 
Neptunalim  were  feasts  of  Neptune,  in  his 
more  general  character  aa  god  of  the  sea. 

NEPTU'NIAN,  or  NBPTUNIST,  one 
who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
*  solution :   opposed  to   the 


perception,  volition,  and  muscular  action. 
In  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  nenoua 
system.  Dr.  Hooper  has  the  following  re- 
marks > — "  In  the  living  man  there  is  an  im- 
material thinking  substance,  or  mind,  con- 
stantly present,  and  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone.     But  this  im- 


Jpart 


Plutonic  theory,  which  attributes  the  earth's 
formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NEREIDS,  in  mythology,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  In  ancient  monu- 
ments the  Nereids  are  represented  as  riding 
upon  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  hu-  S 
man  form  entire,  and  at  others  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

NERTTITB,  a  petrified  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Ncrita. 

NB'RIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
class  6  Pentandrim,  order  1  Monomnio.  The 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the  sweet- 
scented  rose-bay,  rhododendron,  Ac. 

NERVES,  Ions;,  white,  medullary  cords, 

hich  paas  in  pairs  from  the  brain  and  the 


material  and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  ner 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this,  give  oc- 
casion to  thought,  and  thought,  however  oc- 
casioned, gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  commu- 
nication, or  influence,  is  assumed  with  con- 
fidence as  a  fact :  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do 
not  understand,  nor  pretend  to  explain; 
and  are  therefore  not  bound  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  attend  any  of  the  supposi- 
tions that  ha?e  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur commonly  in  the  following  order :  The 
impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which  as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
sensation.  This  sensation,  according  to  its 
various  modifications,  gives  occasion  to  ro- 
lition,  or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body;  and  this  volition  gives  occasion 
to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is 
produced.  As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  tbe 
sentient  extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  oc- 
casion any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  be- 
tween tbe  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain 
be  free ;  and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition 
does  not  produce  .any  contraction  of  mus- 
cles, unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain 
and  muscle  be  also  free;  it  is  concluded 
from  both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and 
volition,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
corporeal  motions,  are  functions  of  the 
brain  alone,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only  in  consequence  of  external 
impulse  producing  motion  in  the  sentient 
extremities^of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  mo- 
tion being  thence  propagated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain ;  and,  in  like  manner 
that  the  will,  operating  in  the"  brain  only, 
by  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propagated 
along  tbe  nerves,  produces  the  contraction 
of  muscles."  •  •  •  "  Prom  this  view  of 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  appears, 
that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  is  generally  connected  with 
sensation  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of 


spinal  marrow,  as  instruments  respectively 
of  sensation  and  volition ;  of  which  nine 


pair  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  thirty 
from  tbe  spine.  They  spread  over  the  body 
like   fine  net-work.     Formerly  the  word 


nerve  meant  a  smew;  this  accounts  for  the 
opposite  meanings  of  the  word  nenone, 
which  sometimes  signifies  strong,  sinewy ; 
and  sometimes  weak  and  irritable. 

NERVOUS  ST8TEM,  the  arrangement 
within  an  animal  of  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  nerves,  constituting  the  means  of 


such  motion  are  chiefly  actions  depending 
immediately  upon  the  contraction  of  moving 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities the  communication  is  by  means 
of  the  brain."  Of  the  Nbbvous  Fluid,  or 
nervous  principle,  the  same  intelligent  au- 
thor thus  writes : — "  The  vascularity  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to 
believe  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
of  which  t  bey  are  principally  composed,  a  one 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 


nxnvovs  disbasxs  advancb  witb  tbb  raoeaxss  or  civilisation. 
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fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impressions 
which  are  made  on  it.  It  appear*  to  exhale 
from  the  extremities  of  the  nerve*.  The  lassi- 
tude and  debility  of  mueclee  from  too  great 
exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  sensorial  or> 
gens  from  excessive  nae,  would  seem  to  prove 
this.  It  has  no  emell  nor  taete;  for  the 
eerebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous. 
Nor  has  it  any  colour,  for  the  cerebrum  and 
nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so  subtile  a  con- 
sistence as  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  is  stupendous ;  for  in  leu  than 
a  moment,  with  the  consent  of  the  mind,  it 
is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  mus- 
cles like  the  electric  matter.  Whether  tbe 
nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
sense  in  tbe  tentorial  nerves  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  from  thence  in  the  motory  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively  affirm- 
ed. The  constituent  principlet  of  this  liquid 
are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  cannot  be 
rendered  visible  by  art  or  proved  by  expe- 
riment. Upon  making  a  ligature  upon  a 
nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed, which  proves  that  something  corporeal 
flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it ;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  asote,  and  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no  phy- 
sician in  the  present  day  doubts  ?  The  elec- 
tric latter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is 
very  great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute 
the  nervous  fluid;  for  nerves  exhibit  no 
signs  of  spontaneous  electricity ;  nor  can  it 
be  tbe  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment 
of  Gavian  with  the  magnet  demonstrates; 
nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote; 
for  the  first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid  therefore,  is  an  element 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced 
in  the  nerves  only ;  hence,  like  other  ele- 
ments, it  is  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects. 
The  pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and 
their  lax  situation,  does  not  allow  them  and 
the  brain  to  act  on  the  body  and  soul  only 
by  oacillation.  Lastly,  a  tens*  chord,  al- 
though tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  is,  1.  it  appears  to  be  an  in- 
termediate substance  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  latter 
thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  muscles 
subservient  to  tbe  will.  Hence  the  body 
acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the 
body.  9.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  rital 
principle;  for  parts  live  and  are  irritable 
which  want  nerves,  aa  bones,  tendons, 
plants,  and  insects." 

NEST,  a  bed  or  habitation  where  animals 
rear  their  young.    The  exquisite  ingenuity 
which  various   creature*  display  in    con- 
structing  their  nests  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  deserved  admiration.    In  various  j 
parts  of  this  volume  we  have  had  occasion 
to  describe  some  of  these  ingenious  proofs  I 
of  animal  instinct :  it  is  therefore  unoeees-  < 
sary  here  to  rive  examples.  [ 

NE8T(XBIANB,  a  sect  of  Christians  still 
said  to  be  subsisting  in  some  parts  of  the  . 
Levant,  whose  patriarch  resides  in  Seleu- 


cia;  their  principal  see  is 
their  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  Mary, 
though  tbe  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
the  mother  of  God. 

NET,  or  NEAT,  in  commerce,  that  which 
is  pure,  and  without  adulteration  or  deduc- 
tion. Hence  we  say  a  net  rent,  Ac.  A  net 
produce  is  a  term  used  to  express  any  com- 
modity, all  tare  and  charges  deducted. 

NET-MAKING,  a  useful  art,  by  which 
fibrous  materiala  are  knotted  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  continued  over  a  large  sur- 
face ;  aa  in  the  nets  for  catching  fish,  Ac 

NETTINGS,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  gratings 
made  of  small  ropes,  brought  together  with 
rope-yarn  or  twine,  and  fixed  on  the  quar- 
ters, the  top*,  Ac. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  the  Urtiea  of  Lin- 
naras,  a  well-known  perennial.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually 
covered  with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular 
hairs,  placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled 
with  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  bv 

Eressure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  caused 
y  the  sharp-pointed  hairs :  hence  arise*  the 
well-known  stinging  sensation  when  these 
plants  are  incautiously  handled.  It  is  ac- 
counted diuretic,  and  is  good  aa  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  "  The  nettle,  is  generally  vi- 
sited by  exterminating  warfare  among  agri- 
culturists :  nevertheless  it  has  its  uses,  and 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  to  make  it  ser- 
viceable, and  even  advantageous.  The  young 
leaves  are  good  eating,  the  stem  is  woven 
into  coarse  stuffs,  and  the  jockeys  mix  the 
seed  with  the  food  of  horses,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  sleek  coat ;  and  the  roots,  when 
washed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common 
salt,  rive  a  yellow  dye.  It  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  horned  cattle  when  young ;  it  will 
grow  in  the  most  arid  soil,  demands  no  cul- 
tivation, for  it  stands  all  weathers,  and  sows 
itself.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
the  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
plants :  when  cut  for  hay,  it  must  not  be 
too  old,  for  then  the  cattle  refuse  to  eat  the 
dried  stalks." — Atkenmam. 

NEUBOL'OGT,  in  medicine,  a  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  nerve*  of  animal  bodies,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEUBOPTERA,  an  order  of  insect*  In 
the  Lmna^an  system,  including  those  which 
have  four  transparent,  naked  wings,  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  lion 
ant,  Ac. 

NEUROSES,  in  medicine,  nervous  dis- 
orders; the  second  class  of  diseases  in  Cul- 
len's  Nosology. 

NEUROTOMY,  in  anatomy,  the  art  or 
practice  of  dissecting  the  nerve*. 

NEUTER,  in  grammar,  a  gender  of 
nouns  for  names  which  are  neither  mascu- 
line nor  feminine. Neuter  rerbo,  by  some 

grammarians  called  intransitive  verm,  are 
those  which  govern  nothing,  and  that  are 
neither  active  nor  passive.  When  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb  has  no  object  to 
fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  supplies  the 
whole  idea  of  tbe  action,  the  verb  Is  said  to 
be  neuter ;  as,  /  eleep,  toe  walk,  they  stand 
ttill. 

NEUTRALITY,  in  politics,  that  state  of 
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a  nation  in  which  it  doe*  not  take  part,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other 
nation*;  but  from  such  neutral  position 
arise  certain  rights  and  obligations  towards 
the  belligerents,  through  the  infraction  of 
which  the  neutral  power  frequently  be- 
comes involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties. Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  together,  the  properties  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  each  \  but  there  are 
certain  proportions,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined,  they  mutually  de- 
stroy or  disguise  the  properties  of  each 
other,  so  that  neither  predominates,  or 
rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When  tub- 
stances  thus  mutually  disguise  each  other's 
properties,  they  are  said  to  ntutrmlut  each 
other. 

NEUTRAL  8ALT8,  in  chemistry,  those 
salts  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

NEW8TAPER,  a  periodical  publication 
which  appears  on  some  stated  day  or  days 
in  the  week,  containing  an  account  of  the 
political  and  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  good  or 
mischief,  according  as  it  is  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, ignorantly  or  intelligently  con- 
ducted. The  London  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
*""*"  "    *  "     *"  havel 


M'Culloch  very  truly  observes, 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety 
of  matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  printed  and  circulated, 
and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their 
reports  and  debates.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  large  expenditure  and  consider- 
able division  of  labour.  The  reports  of 
ternary  proceedings  are  obtained  by 
of  able  and  intelligent  report- 


ers, who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally 
less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim  at  copious 
and  correct  reports  with  less  than  ten  re- 
porters for  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a 
morning  newspaper's  establishment  exceeds 
30001  per  annum. —  A  writer  in  Fraxer's 
Magazine,  who  appears  to  know  his  subject 
well  says,  "  the  public  who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  a  newspaper,  have  a  false 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  reports  are 
given.  They  imagine  they  are  taken  in  short 
hand,  and  then  faithfully  transcribed  from 
the  notes  of  the  reporter.  Short  hand  is, 
however,  little  nsed  by  good  reporters,  ex- 
cept for  striking  passages  of  a  speech  which 
are  to  be  given  verbatim.  Were  the  whole 
of  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  given  from  short  hand  notes,  the 
quantity  would  nil  a  paper  three  times  as 
large  as  the  Tum*$,  and  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  reader  would  be  the  gainer.  Ver- 
batim speeches  would  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useless  verbiage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  nonsense  which  the  speakers  them- 
selves would  be  sorry  to  see  in  print.  Re- 
porters generally  take  the  leading  points  of 


a  debate ;  and  when  they  write  out  their 
report,  they  will  nil  up  the  chasms  partly 
from  recollection,  and  partly  from  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  words  which  the  pas- 
sages themselves  supply,  and  which  are  the 
more  or  less  those  which  the  speaker  would 
have  used,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
reporter  with  his  stvle."  On  the  nights  of 
prolonged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit  late, 
some  of  the  reporters  may  be  compelled  to 
go  back  and  take  what  is  called  a  iombU 
ram;  and  so  active  and  able  are  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  an  unt're- 
quent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from 
the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
a  column  and  a  half  to  two  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter. — By  the  act  58  Geo. 
3.  c.  78,  it  is  declared,  that  no  person  shall 
print  or  publish  a  newspaper  until  an  affi< 
*  "'     red    -  -*      -  - 
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ing  the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  title  of 
the  paper,  and  a  description  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  everv  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered 
within  six  dsys  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  1001.  And  per- 
sons publishing  papers  without  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  printer  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  carried  before  a  magistrate; 
and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search  for 
printing  presses,  types,  Ac  kept  without  the 
notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  off.  with  all  printed  papers  there 
found. — It  appears  that  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  modern  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice,  in  1536 ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government  would  not  allow  of 
its  being  printed;  so  that,  for  many  years, 
it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  I  It  would 
seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
England  by  authority,  in  1688,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  armada  to  our  shores;  in  order, 
as  was  stated,  by  giving  real  information, 
to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder 
the  dissemination  of  false  and  exaggerated 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  tew  inter- 
missions, generally  appeared  in  London; 
sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a  century 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
in  sue,  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  when  the  late  re- 
ductions in  the  advertisement  and  stamp 
duties  took  place,  an  extnoidinaryimpetus 
was  given  to  their  circulation.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  "broad  sheets"  grew  still 
broader;  till  at  length,  when  overcharged 
with  matter,  the  "leading  journal"  occa- 
sionally issued  its  gratuitous  supplemen- 
tary papers,  equalling  in  size  their  parent 
original,  thereby  astounding  the  world  by 
the  vastness  of  their  contents,  and  pusxling 
many  an  anxious  quidnunc,  who  wandered 
over  the  mighty  mass  of  print  uncertain 
where  to  fix  his  inquiring  eye.  For  oor  own 
part,  although  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
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mechanical  and  mental  power  which  call* 
these  gigantic  effort*  of  the  press  into  ex- 
istence, we  more  than  doubt  the  necessity 
or  policy  of  their  frequent  repetition. 

NEW  STYLE,  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  days  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  which  adjusts  the  odd 
boors  and  minutes,  by  which  the  earth's 
revolution  exceeds  MA  days,  and  renders 
celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrial  reck- 
oning equal. 

NEWTONIAN  8Y8TBM,  or  Newtonian 
Pkilofopkp,  a  phrase  often  applied  to  the 
Coperniean  or  Solar  system,  which  was  ge- 
nerally adopted  before  Newton's  time;  and 
by  others  applied  to  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  Brit  promulgated  by  Kepler  and 
Hooke ;  but  strictly  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain geometrical  and  analytical  demonstra- 
tions of  those  known  laws,  as  developed  by 
the  genius  and  industry  of  Sir  Isaac  New. 
ton.  The  chief  parts  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy are  explained  by  the  author  in  his 
"  Pnncipia." 

NICE  NE  CREED,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, a  particular  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  op  by  the  clergy  in  the  council 
of  Nice,  and  since  adopted  by  the  church  of 
England. 

NICHE,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  or  re- 
cess in  a  wall,  for  the  reception  of  a  statue 
or  bust. 

NIChTEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard  silver- 
like  metal,  which,  combined  with  copper, 
forms  the  p*tit-«r  of  the  shops ;  it  is  slightly 
magnetic  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  meteoric  masses  which  tall  to  the  earth. 


The  ore  in  which  it  was  first  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  Kmp/er  nirktl,  or  sulphuret  of 
nickel,  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 

cobalt. Smlpkmrtt  0/  nickel  is  of  a  yellow 

colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle. 

Cafortd*  e/  nicktl  is  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing the  muriate  to  dryness.  When  calcined 
in  a  retort,  one  portion,  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crystalises  in 
small  brilliant  plates  of  a  gold-yellow  co- 
lour; these  are  the  dtntoeklorid*.  The  ni- 
tric and  nitro- muriatic  acids  are  the  most 
appropriate  solvents  of  nickel. 

NICOTINE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
principle,  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 
tobacco.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  the  tincture  of  nutgalls. 

NIC'TATINO,  or  NICTITATING 
MEMBRANE,  a  very  thin  and  one  skin, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  flsh  kind, 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  creatures, 
sheltering  them  from  dust  or  from  too 
much  light,  yet  is  so  thin  and  pellucid  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDI  PIC  ATION,  the  act  or  operation 
of  building  a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and 
feeding  of  young  in  the  nest. 

NI'DUS,  among  naturalists,  signifies  a 
nest,  or  proper  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  Ac.  wherein  the  young  of 
these  animals  are  hatched  and  nursed 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  diurnal  period 
during  which  either  hemisphere  is  turned 


away  from  the  sun;  the  time  of  darkness. 
Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews, and  other  eastern  nations,  into  three 
parts,  or  watching*.  The  Romans,  and  af- ' 
terwards  the  Jews  from  them,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts,  or  watches,  the  first 
of  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted  till  nine 
at  night,  according  to  our  way  of  reckon- 
ing; the  second  lasted  till  midnight;  the 
third  till  three  in  the  morning;  and  the 
fourth  ended  at  sunrise.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, this  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
times  of  heathenish  ignorance,  as  Rom. 
xiii.  12 ;  for  adversity  and  affliction,  as  Isaiah 
xxi.  12;  and  for  death,  as  John  ix.  4. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  wtmtatillu;  a  bird  more  eminent  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note,  than  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  of  the  sixe  of  the  linnet,  but  in  shape 
it  more  resembles  the  red-breast;  the  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
pale ;  the  beak  is  dusky,  slender,  and  mo- 
derately long;  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are 
of  a  greyish- brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings,  and  about  the  tail,  have  a  reddish 
tinge  mixed  with  this ;  and  the  throat,breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This 
bird  is  well  known  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  is  equalled 
only  by  the  sky -lark  in  sprightliness,  com- 
pass, and  execution ;  but  the  latter  is  greatly 
inferior  in  mellowness  and  plaintivenesa,  in 
which  two  qualities  the  wood-lark  alone  ap- 
proaches the  nightingale.  It  is  the  eon- 
stent  theme  of  the  eastern  poets ;  and  by 
these  is  represented  as  attached,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  rose,  their  fa- 
vourite flower.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  nightingale  will  live  but  a  very 
short  time  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary; having  kept  one  upwards  of  three 
years  in  a  cage,  which  delighted  us  with  its 
song  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It 
was  regularly  fed  with  meal  worms,  as  well 
as  with  boiled  eggs  and  raw  meat  chopped 
very  fine.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  Dr. 
Weissenborn  relates.  He  says  that  a  night- 
ingale which  had  been  caught  in  Germany 
in  its  adult  state,  lived  nearly  thirtv  years 
confined  in  a  cage  One  of  the  bird's  own- 
ers, a  tradesman  at  Weimar,  who  kept  it  for 
sixteen  years,  paid  great  regard  to  the  bird's 
cleanliness,  and  alwayi  fed  it  on  pmp*  of 
ants,  either  fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the 
season,  with  a  few  meal  worms  a  day ;  and 
whenever  the  bird  appeared  unwell,  a  spider, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  sung  beauufullv 
throughout  the  year,  except  m  April  and 
May,  when  it  moulted. 

NIGHTSHADE,  or  Dradif  JHfhUkmd*. 
in  botany,  a  poisonous  plant,  bearing  a 

bell-shaped   corolla.      [See  Atbota.] 

The  Mropm  kttlmdommm  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  plant  which  the  Roman  soldiers, 
urged  by  hunger,  ate  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion  it 
produced  loss  of  the  memory  and  senses ; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  it  were 
prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  met 
with,  as  though  in  some  important  pursuit; 
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till,  ultimately,  the  poison  subdued  their 
strength,  aad  they  died.  Bnchanan  also 
relates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of 


this  plant  with  the  food  which  they  ran* 
plied  to  the  Danes,  their  invaders.  It 
had  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  the  Scota 


became  their  destroyers.  The  deleterious 
principle  of  the  btlUdonua  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Vauquelin  to  be  a  bitter,  nauseous 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  formina? 
an  insoluble  combination  with  tannin,  ana 
yielding  ammonia  when  burnt. 

NIGHTMARE.    [8ee  Incubus  ] 

NIHIL  CATIAT  PER  BRBTB,  in  law, 
the  Judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  either  in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abate* 

ment  of  the  writ. Nihil  dicit,  a  failure 

in  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration,  Ac  by  the  day  as- 
signed for  that  purpose,  by  which  omission 
judgment  of  course  is  had  against  him.^— 
Nihil  debet,  the  usual  plea  in  an  action  of 
debt :  but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant, in  a  breach  assigned  for  non-payment 

of  rent,  Ac Nihil  hmbmit  is  tenements, 

a  plea  that  can  be  pleaded  only  in  an  action 
of  debt  brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee 
without  deed. 

NIM'BUS,  in  antiquity,  the  circle  of  lu- 
minous rsys  observed  on  certain  medals, 
round  the  heads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
gods, answering  to  the  glory  painted  round 
the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  a  saint.^— • 
Nimbue,  is  also  a  word  used  to  express  that 
combination  of  clouds  which  condense  into 
rain. 

NI'SI  PRI'TJS,  in  law,  a  term  often  given 
to  trials  by  jury  in  civil  actions.  By  it  is 
meant  a  commission  directed  to  the  lodges 
of  assize,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  for  trial ; 
and  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  all  causes 
are  heard  at  Westminster,  the  clause  is 
added  in  such  writs,  Nisi  print  jmeticiarii 
demini  regit  ad  aettiae  capiendas  vemerint; 
that  is,  Unless  before  the  day  fixed  the  jus- 
tices come  thither  to  hold  assizes— whence 
the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  have 
received  the  name. 

Nl  TRATE8,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
of  nitric  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  the 
nitrste  of  potash,  soda,  Ac. 

NITRATE  OF  81I/VBR,  in  chemistry, 
is  prepared  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid 
with  pure  silver,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  crystalizing  the  nitrate.  When  swal- 
lowed, it  is  a  very  powerful  poison ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  counteracted  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  sea-salt,  which  con- 
verts the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert 
chloride  of  silver.  Properly  prepared,  it 
forms  an  excellent  indelible  ink  for  writing 
on  linen  with  a  pen. 

NITRE,  or  SALT  PETRB,  a  simple  salt, 
erystalized,  pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish, 
and  of  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  found 
immersed  in  imperceptible  particles  in 
earthy  substances,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tals in  their  ores ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
gathered  native  and  pure,  in  the  form  of  an 
efflorescence,  or  shapeless  salt,  either  on  its 


ore,  or  on  old  walls.  The  earth  from  which 
nitre  is  obtained,  both  in~Persia  and  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  kind  of  marl,  found  on  the 
bare  sides  of  huts  exposed  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
situation.  The  people  of  those  countries 
collect  large  quantities  of  this  earth,  and 
haviug  a  large  and  deep  nit.  lined  with  a 
hard  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  they  fill  it 
half  full  of  water,  and  into  this  they  throw 
the  earth ;  when  this  is  broken  and  mould- 


I  to 


powder,  they  add  more  water,  a 
the  whole  together,  suffei 


,  suffer  it  to  re- 


:  after  this,  they  open 
of  the  pit. 


mixing 

main  four  or  five  dayi 

a  hole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of  ....  ,..„ 
which  lets  out  all  the  dear  water  into  a 
channel  of  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is  also 
lined  with  day,  and  through  which  it  runs 
into  another  very  wide  and  shallow  pit. 
which  is  prepared  in  a  level  ground,  secured 
by  slight  walls  on  all  but  the  north-east 
side,  and  open  to  the  sun  at  the  top  i  here 
the  water  evaporates  by  degrees;  and  the 
salt  which  it  had  imbibed  from  the  earth 
crystalizes  into  small  brownish -white,  hexa- 
bedral,  but  usually  imperfect  crystals.  Much 
of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is,  however,  in 
suitable  situations,  which  tend  to  produce 
nitric  add,  particularly  where  animal  mat- 
ter becomes  decomposed  by  the  air,  such  as 
slaughter-bouses,  drains,  and  the  like.  Ni- 
tre is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  in  various 
manufactures:  besides  being  the  basis  of 
gunpowder,  it  is  employed  in  making  white 
glass,  and  is  of  the  same  use  as  common 
salt  in  preserving  meats.  It  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medidue,  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy 
Several  interesting  phenomena,  arising 
from  the  crystalisation  of  nitre  after  fusion, 
are  given  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  heavy  yellow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitric  acid 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts. 
Diluted  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
adds  it  forms  the  well  known  liquid,  aeae- 
fertit,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  on  copper,  Ac. ;  also  as  a  solvent  of 
tin  to  form  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dyes.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  medicine  and  various  chemical  pro- 
cesses. 

NITROGEN,  or  As  on,  in  chemistry, 
the  prindple  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  state, 
which  constitutes  four  fifths  of  the  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  remarkable  for 


the  properties  of  extinguishing 

animal  life.    [See  Azotb.1 Iu  «  v-r"t 

read  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  entitled 


d  a  paper. 


An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ence of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Plants," 
by  B,  Rigge,  Esq.,  it  was  uniformly  found 
that  barley  and  other  grains  germinated 
earliest  when  containing  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen ;  this  quantity  being  always 
greatest  in  the  spring,  and  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  An  excess  of  nitrogen 
is  always  found  in  sap-wood,  and  largest  in 
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those  timber*  which  grow  the  quickest,  and 
smallest  in  hard  woods:  for  example;  in 
satin-wood,  it  is  almost  inappreciable;  so, 
likewise,  in  Malabar  teak,  aud  in  good  old 
English  oak,  it  is  very  small.  It  appears 
also,  that  nitrogen  and  residual  matter  are 
invariably  the  most  sound*"*  in  those  parts 
of  plants  which  perform  tn«  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  vegetable  physiology;  and 
hence  the  author  la  disposed  to  inter  that 
nitrogen  (being  the  element  which  more 
than  any  other  is  permanent  in  its  charac- 
ter) when  coupled  with  residual  matter,  is 
the  moving  agent,  acting  under  the  living 
principle  of  the  plant,  and  moulding  into 
shape  the  other  elements.  The  method  of 
ultimate  analysis  adopted  by  the  author, 
enables  him,  as  he  conceives,  to  detect  very 
minute  errors,  and  therefore  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
every  experiment. 

NITRO  MURIATIC  ACID,  inchemis- 
try,  a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids :  the  aqma  rtgia  of  the  alchemitts, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold 
and  plat  ins. 

NITROUS  OXTDB,  a  gas  which,  in- 
haled by  respiration,  produces  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  laughing  go*,  because  it  pro- 
duces a  certain  degree  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, often  accompanied  by  laughter, 
in  those  who  inhale  it.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Prie»tley,  in  1772,  but  was  first 
accurately  investigated  by  8ir  H.  Davy, 
in  1779*  who  describes  its  effects  upon 
himself  as  follows : — "  Having  previously 
closed  ray  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lungs. 


I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxyde 
from  and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feel- 
ings were  similar  to  giddiness ;  but  in  less 


than  half  a  minute,  the  respiration  bcina 
continued,  they  diminished  gradually,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  sensation  analogous 
to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  at- 


tended by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling, 
particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  became 
rag,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To 
the  last  inspiration  the  thrilling  in 
d,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 


>bjecU  

dazzling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To- 
wards ti     ' 

creased,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect 
but  indistinctly  what  followed :  I  know 
that  my  motions  were  various  and  violent. 
These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  respi- 
ration. In  ten  minutes  I  had  recovered  ray 
natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  continued  longer  than  the  other 
sensations.  Almost  every  one  who  has 
breathed  this  gas  has  observed  the  same 
things.  On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no 
effect  whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects 
are  always  painful."  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  excitement  it  occasions  is  not  (in- 
frequently productive  of  consequences  dan- 
gerous to  Ufa,  and  therefore  the  experiment 
should  not  be  indulged  in.— The  best  mode 
of  procuring  it  Is  to  expose  nitrate  of  am- 
monia to  the  name  of  an  argand  lamp,  in  a 
glass  retort.  When  the  temperature  reaches 
400*  Fahrenheit,  a  whitish  cloud  will  begin 
to  project  itself  into  the  neck  of  the  retort. 


accompanied  by  the  copious  evolution  of 
gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury 
for  accurate  researches,  but  for  common 
experiments  may  be  received  awtr  water. 

NIZAM',  the  title  of  great  officers  of 
state  in  the  Asiatic  governments. 

N 0*111  LES,  among  the  " 


such  as  had  the  j<u  imaginum,  or  the  right 
of  using  the  pictures  or  statues  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  a  right  which  was  allowed  only  to 
those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  cu- 
rate office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  srdile, 
censor,  pnetor,  or  consul.  Por  a  long  time, 
none  but  the  Patricii  were  the  Noeiue,  be- 
cause no  person  but  of  that  superior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office.  The  Roman 
nobility,  by  way  of  distinction,  wore  a  half 
moon  upon  their  shoes,  especially  those  of 
patrician  rank. 

NOBILITY,  in  civil  institutions,  rank 
conferred  by  express  authority  of  the  go- 
verning power.     British  nobility  consists 


only  i 


>  degrees,  rin.  that  of  a  duke. 


marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron  [each 
of  which  sec  under  their  proper  articles.  1 
In  Britain  these  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  In 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  are  very  consider- 
able :  they  are  all  esteemed  hereditary  coun- 
sellors of  the  crown,  and  are  privileged  from 
all  arrests,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  condemnation  in  parliament, 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
They  enjoy  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  descent,  and  no  act  of  parliament  can 
pass  without  their  concurrence:  they  are 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  even 
in  criminal  cases  give  their  verdict  upon 
their  honour,  without  being  put  to  their 
oath. — An  hereditary  nobility  is  found  in  the 
infancy  of  most  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious causes ;  for  the  most  part  to  military 
despotism  ;  in  some  cases,  to  the  honours 
paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  the  guardians 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  priestly 
nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  has  every- 
where yielded  to  the  superiority  of  military 
chieftains.  In  France  and  Germany,  the 
first  hereditary  nobility  begins  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Carloviugian  dynasty;  in 
England,  with  the  conquest  of  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; 
and  was  afterwards  spread  over  all  Europe; 
for,  since  that  time,  dignities,  as  well  aa 
lands,  have  become  hereditary. — A  cotempo- 
rary  writer  has  remarked,  that "  it  is  a  curi- 
ous particular  in  the  history  of  nobility,  that 
among  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  rank  is  not 
only  hereditary,  but  actually  descends  to  the 
son,  to  the  degradation  of  the  father  while 
yet  alive :  thus,  he  who  is  a  nobleman  to-day, 
if  a  son  be  barn  to  him,  is  a  commoner  to- 
morrow, and  his  son  takes  his  rank." 

NO'BLE.  in  numismatics,  a  gold  coin 
value  (U.  Sd.  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  ship,  which  emblem  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  commemorative  ofa 
naval  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over  the 
French  at  81uys,  in  1340. 
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NOCTIL'UCA,  «  species  of  phosphorus 
which  shine*  in  darkness  without  the  pre- 
vious aid  of  solar  rays. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic.  These  are  called  the  ascending 
and  descending  nodes.  The  line  in  which 
the  two  circles  intersect  is  called  "  the  line 
of  the  nodes."  This  line,  as  it  refers  to  all 
the  planets,  shifts  its  situation  from  east  to 
west,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  sigus.^— 
Node,  in  surgery,  a  bard  tumour  rising  out 

of  a  bone. Node,  in  dialling,  a  point  or 

hole  in  the*  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  shadow 
or  light  of  which  is  shown  either  the  hour 
of  the  day,  or  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  de- 
clination, Ac 

NOLI  MB  TAN  GERE,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  herpes  affecting  the  shin  and  car- 
tilages of  the  hose,  very  difficult  to  cure, 
because  it  is  retarded  by  most  applications. 
— — In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  latpa- 

NO*MADS,  or  NO'MADES,  a  name  given 
to  nations  whose  chief  occupation  consists 
in  feeding  their  flocks,  and  who  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode,  but  shift  their  resi- 
dence according  to  the  state  of  pasture. 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  compel- 
led to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  tribes 
in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  settlements 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

NOM  DE  GUERRE,  a  French  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name. 

NO'MANCY,  the  art  or  practice  of  divin- 
ing the  destiny  of  persons  by  the  letter* 
which  form  their  names. 

NOM'BRIL,  in  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  usually  a  slave  who  attended  upon  per- 
sons that  stood  candidates  for  offices,  and 
prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might 
address  them  by  their  names ;  which,  among 
that  people  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  courtesy. 

NOMENCLATURE,  a  systematic  clas- 
sification of  words,  by  which  they  designate 
the  divisions  and  dependencies  of  a  science. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
ease  of  noons  that  are  declinable.  The  no- 
minative case  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
or  affirmation:  thus,  in  the  words,  "the 
house  is  repaired,"  house  is  the  nominative 
of  the  noun;  but  in  the  words  "repair  the 
bouse,"  which  contain  no  proposition  or  af- 
firmation, house  is  used  in  the  accusative 

NOMOPHTLACE8,  in  antiquity,  Athe- 
nian magistrates  who  were  appointed  to  see 
the  laws  executed. 

NON  (Latin,  not) .  This  word  is  used  in 
the  English  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for 
giving  a  negative  sense  to  words ;  as  in  us- 
ability, new-residence,  noa-peyment,  non- 
appearance, and  the  like. 

NON*AGE,  the  time  of  life  before  a  per- 
son, according  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 


becomes  of  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns. 
NON-ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  is  a  general 

S lea  in  a  personal  action,  by  which  a  man 
enies  that  he  has  made  any  promise.^— 
The  following  legal  terms  or  phrases,  be- 
ginning with  mom,  properly  follow  in  this 

place ;  via. Non  compos  mentis,  a  phrase 

to  denote  a  person's  not  being  of  sound  me- 
mory and  understanding.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person  non 
compos  mentis,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  with  which  he  was  naturally 
endowed :  but,  to  many  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two.^— > 
No*  distringendo,  a  writ  granted  not  to  dis- 
train.  Non  eat  inventus,  that  is,  literally, 

"  He  has  not  been  found :"  the  answer  made 
bv  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  lionet,  "  it  does  not 

appear;"  a  verdict  given  by  a  jury,  when  a 
matter  is  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  obstanu,  a  clause  in  statutes 

and  letters  patent,  importing  a  license  from 
the  king  to  do  a  thing  which  at  common 
law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be 
done  without  such  license.— — 2V*om  pros,  or 
Nolle  prosequi,  is  a  term  made  use  of  to  sig- 
nify  that  the  plaintiff  will  proceed  no  farther 
in  his  action.  In  criminal  eases  it  can  only 
be  entered  by  the  attorney-general. 

NONCONDUCTOR,  a  substance,  or 
fluid,  which  does  not  conduct  or  transmit 
another  substance  or  fluid,  or  which  trans- 
mits it  with  difficulty.  Thus,  glass  is  a  non- 
conductor of  the  electric  fluid ;  wool  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  [8ee  Elbctbicitt.] 
NONCONFORMIST,  one  who  refuses 
to  conform  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  the 
established  church.  The  name  was  at  first 
particularly  applied  to  those  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662.  [8ee  Disssmtbbs.] 
NONES,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April, 
June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December ;  and  the  seventh  of  March, 
May,  July,  Mnd  October;  these  four  last 
months  having  six  days  before  the  nones, 
and  the  others  only  four.  March,  May, 
July,  and  October  had  six  days  in  their 
nones ;  because  these  alone,  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  year  by  Numa,  had 
thirty-one  days  a-piece,  the  rest  having  only 
twenty-nine,  and  February  thirty :  but  when 
Casaar  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other 
months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not 
allot  them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones, 
like  the  calends  and  idea,  were  reckoned 
backwards. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body,  bat  at  the 
same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 
NONSUIT,  in  law,  the  default,  or  non- 
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appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  when 
called  in  court,  br  which  the  plaintiff  it 
presumed  to  Manny  hi*  intention  to  drop 
the  rait ;  he  U  therefore  nonsuited,  that  is, 
hi*  non-appearance  it  entered  on  the  record, 
and  tbi»  entry  amount*  toe  judgment  of  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  the 
suit. 

NON-JTTRORS,  the  adherent*  of  James 
II.  who  refuted  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  government  and  crown  of 
England  *t  the  Revolution,  when  Jame* 
abdicated,  and  the  Hanoverian  family  waa 
introduced. 

NOON,  mid-day,  or  twelve  o'clock,  called 
apparent  as  *hown  by  a  *un-dial,  and  rtml 
as  shown  by  a  dock. 

NORTH  POLE,  in  astronomy,  a  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens, 
ninety  degrees  every  way  distant  from  the 

equinoctial. North  Pol*  Star,  a  star  in 

the  tail  of  Uroa  minor,  so  called  from  its 
not  being  above  two  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  Pole. 

NORTH-WE8T  PA88AGE.  The 
"North  Polar  Expeditions "  undertaken  by 
the  enterprising  mariners  of  England,  from 
the  year  1496,  when  Cabot  penetrated  into 
Hudson's  bay,  had  continued  to  increase  in 
interest  with  every  fresh  attempt;  till,  at 
length.  Parliament  offered  a  premium  of 
M,000l.  to  the  first  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and 
MOO/,  to  the  first  vessel  which  should  reach 
the  north-pole  and  pass  it.  In  1819,  the 
prince  regent  offered  prises  of  from  60001. 
to  16,0001.  to  those  vessels  which  should 
advance  to  certain  points  in  the  Arctic 
seas;  the  British  government  having  the 
year  before  fitted  out  two  expeditions  to 
the  north  pole.  Captain  Buchan,  com- 
manding the  Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was 
instructed  to  attempt  a  passage  between 
Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zambia,  over  the 
pole  iuto  the  Pacific,  and  captain  Ross, 
commanding  the  Isabella  ana  the  Alex- 
ander, to  attempt  the  north-western  pas- 
sage from  Davis's  straits  and  Baffin's  bay 
into  the  Froxen  ocean,  and  thence  into 
the  Pacific  Captain  Buchan,  however, 
reached  only  80°  33*.  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  he  remained  three  weeks  froxen 
in ;  while  the  chief  geographical  result  of 
captain  Ross's  expedition  was  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  situation 
of  Baffin's  bay ;  for   although  he  sailed 


up  Lancaster  sound,  he  did  not  continue 
his  progress  far  enough  to  discover  that  it 
The  British  government,  there- 


fore, in  1819,  sent  out  lieutenant  Parry,  who 
had  accompanied  captain  Ross,  on  a  second 
voyage  into  Baffin's  bay.  He  penetrated 
with  his  vessels,  the  Hecla  and  Griper, 
through  Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's 
strait,  in  which  he  examined  Prince  Re- 
gent's inlet  running  in  a  southern  direction, 
and  the  polar  sea.  and  wintered  in  the  har- 
bour of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he 
called  MtMlU  UUnd  (74*  46'  lat.)  As  he. 
had  passed  (Sept  10)  110*  W.  long,  of 
Greenwich,  he  waa  entitled  to  the  first  prise 
offered  by  parliament.    With  -' 


panions  he  explored  Melville  island,  and 
reached  (June  6)  the  northern  coast  (76° 
34  47"  Ut.  and  U04  86  of  long).  They 
found  no  inhabitants,  but  there  were  some 
remains  of  Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk-ox,  and 
rein- deer.  August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter 
harbour,  where  he  had  remained  ten  months; 
but  was  obliged,  after  having  reached  US* 
46*  43"  long,  and  7*°  *T  60"  lat,  to  return, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  fields  of 
ice,  through  Davis's  straits  to  Britain,  and 
both  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Leith, 
Oct.  39,  1830.  This  expedition  appeared  to 
give  some  hope  of  final  success;  and  on 
May  8,  1831,  captain  Parry  again  sailed, 
having  under  his  command  the  Hecla, 
and  accompanied  by  captain  Lyon  in  the 
Fury.  This  expedition,  the  narrative  of 
which  is  interesting,  did  not,  however, 
much  advance  the  object  of  their  voyage. 
— — WJiile  Parry  and  Rose  were  seeking  for 
a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea, 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America  by  land,  along  Hudson's 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  Accompanied 
bv  Canadians  as  interpreters,  he  continued 
bis  route  through  unexplored  deserts,  but 
without  any  satisfactory  result;  being  com- 
pelled, through  want  of  provisions,  to  return 
to  the  factory  of  York,  on  Hudson's  bay, 
after  baring  travelled  altogether  6,660  Eng- 
lish miles. — In  May,  1834,  government  fitted 
out  a  third  polar  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  a  north-west  passage  through  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  under  Parry  and  Lyon.  The 
former,  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  arrived, 
July  13,  1834,  at  Whale  island,  in  Baffin's 
bay,  and  proceeded  through  Barrow's 
straits,  till  they  arrived.  Sent.  37,  at  Port 
Bowen,  in  Prince  Regent's  bay,  where  the 
ships  wintered.  Storms  and  icebergs  drove 
the  ships  ashore,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  shattered  Fury.— In  1836, 
captain  Franklin  undertook  a  new  journey 
overland,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  wes- 
terly from  Mackenxie's  river  along  the  coast 
to  Beering's  straits,  while  Dr.  Richardson 
should  examine  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
complete  its  natural  history  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  to  the  Coppermine  river.  At 
the  same  time  captain  Bcechey  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  dis- 
cover an  easterly  passage  round  the  Icy 
cape,  or  in  Kotxeoue  sound.  In  six  months 
Franklin  reached  the  northern  ocean,  near 
Garry's  island  (69*  80'  lat.),  and  returned 
upon  the  Mackenzie  to  his  winter  quarters 
at  Fort  Franklin,  on  Great  Bear  lake.  Both 
tarries  left  their  winter  quarters  June  31, 
836,  and  shortly  after  separated  in  67* 
W  Ut.  and  133*  63"  W.  long.  Franklin  fol- 
lowed down  the  western  arm  of  the  Maeken- 
lie,  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  He  had  thus  examined  the  coast 
of  the  Polar  sea— a  barren  wall  of  rocks, 
from  113*  to  149*  88*  longitude.  Floating 
ice  and  fogs  compelled  bim  to  return ;  bat 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  a  north-west 
passMjce  was  open.  The  other  division,  un- 
der Richardson  and  Kendall,  explored  the 
coast  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mae- 
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kenrie  to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose 
month  they  reached  August  8,  and  returned, 
after  seventy-one  days'  absence,  to  fort 
Franklin,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Mean- 
time, captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had 
tailed  north  from  Kotsebue's  sound,  and 
had  penetrated  over  ISO  mile*  beyond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  Tain  for  captain 
Franklin'e  arrival  in  164  W.  long.,  and  in  a 
latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  twenty  milea ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  Oct.  14.— The  admiralty  now 
sent  captain  Parry,  in  the  Heels,  to  reach 
the  north  pole.  He  took  rein-deer  and  ice- 
boat* on  board  at  Hammerfaat,  in  Lapland ; 
reached  Spitsbergen  May  27, 1827;  left  the 
Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed  June  21,  with 
two  boats,  through  an  open  sea;  left  the 
boats  on  the  24th,  and  began  (81°  If  61") 
his  journey  over  the  ice  to  the  north  pole. 
But  after  thirty- Are  days'  journey  over  the 
ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time,  he  reached  only  the  latitude  of  82°  46' 
16" ;  and  the  ice  being  every  where  broken, 
he  was  obliged  to  return,  after  having  tra- 
velled over  292  miles  in  a  right  line,  snd 
nearly  double  that  distance  if  we  reckon 
the  necessary  windings.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  constantly  been  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  western  variation 


It  is  singular  that  both  cap- 
tain Parry  and  captain  Franklin  arrived  in 

London  ou  the  same  day,  Sept.  29, 1827. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross,  chiefly 
through  -the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix 
Booth,  Esq,  sheriff  of  London,  undertook 
a  private  expedition  into  the  Polar  seas, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  a  new  passage  which  had  been  confidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
inlet.  This  voyage  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  no  authentic  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  expedition,  from  the  27th  of 
July,  1829,  the  day  it  sailed  from  Wideford, 
in  Greenland,  where  it  had  put  in  to  refit, 
till  August,  1833.  when  the  commander  and 
crew  were  discovered  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lancaster  sound,  by  captain  Humphreys,  of 
the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  the  very  ship  which 
captain  Ross  had  formerly  commanded,  snd 
they  arrived  at  Hull  ou  the  18th  of  October, 
1833,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  four 
years.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  nar- 
rate many  of  the  events  of  this  perilous  and 
long  protracted  voyage.  Having  experienced 
several  almost  miraculous  escapes  from 
shipwreck,  they  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south  of  Fury  point, 
where  their  course  was  arrested  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  ice.  In  a  harbour 
which  they  found  at  this  extreme  point  they 
wintered ;  and  in  January,  1830,  they  opened 
a  friendly  communication  with  a  tnbe  of 
natives,  who  had  never  before  held  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Commander  Ross 
(nephew  of  captain  Ross},  who  wss  sent  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  West  sea,  leading  to 
cane  Turnagain,  succeeded  in  getting  within 
160  miles  of  H,  and  left  off  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  captain  Back  expected 
Fish  River  to  join  the  sea.    They  also  de- 


termined tbst  the  land  was  continuous  to 
that  which  forms  Repulse  bay.  The  next 
winter  was  one  of  unparalleled  severity— 
the  lowest  temperature  being  92"  below  the 
freesing  point.  The  following  summer 
proving  no  less  rigorous  for  the  season,  they 
were  sole  to  retrace  their  course  only  four- 
teen miles ;  and  again,  during  the  winter  of 
1831,  they  were  doomed  to  further  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Their  provisions  being 
consumed  they  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  vessel,  snd  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  Fury's  provisions  still 
remained— a  direct  distance  of  200  miles, 
which  wss  increased  by  one-half,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circuitous  route  which  the  ice 
obliged  them  to  take.  They  accordingly 
left  the  Victory  in  May,  1832,  snd  after  a 
tourney  of  almost  unprecedented  labour  and 
hardship,  they  reached  Fury  beach  in  July. 
They  then  repaired  the  Fury's  boats,  snd 
attempted  to  escape;  but  it  was  September 
before  they  reached  Leopold's  island,  which 
they  have  fully  established  to  be  the  north- 
east point  of  America.  Winter  set  in,  snd 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  spend  another  inclement  sea- 
son in  their  canvas  huts  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sufferings  at  this  time,  aggra- 
vated by  want  of  beds,  clothing,  and  animal 
food,  were  of  the  most  acute  description : 
but  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833  pre- 
sented more  cheering  prospects ;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  return  nearly  to  Lancaster 
sound*  where  they  were  rescued  by  captain 
Humphreys,  as  before  stated.  Though  this 
expedition,  like  all  the  former  ones,  failed 
in  its  principal  object,  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ascertained;  the 
country  to  which  captain  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Boothia,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
was  discovered ;  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
Before  news  of  captain  Ross's  safety  reached 
this  country,  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search 
of  the  commander  and  his  gallant  crew  ; 
and  captain  Back  was  appointed  to  conduct 
it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  but 
information  of  Ross's  return  reached  him 
in  time  to  prevent  him  from  encountering 
any  inconvenience  in  his  proposed  search. 
He,  however,  visited  the  great  Fish  river, 
and  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar  sess ; 
snd,  sfter  a  perilous  arctic  land  Journey,  he 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836. Having,  in  as  brief  compass 

as  we  well  could,  given  a  faint  outline  of  the 
principal  attempts  which  have  been  made 
within  our  memory  to  discover  the  *  north- 
west passage,"  we  have  the  gratification  of 
concluding  the  article  with  an  account  of 
it$  actual  aecomplukntent.  This  we  offer, 
without  abridgment,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  extracted, 
as  the  Editor  states,  from  the  John  Bull: — 
M  Discovsbt  or  tbb  Nobtb-West  Pas- 
■aqb.— The  great  geographical  problem  of 
the  laat  three  centuries  has  at  length  been 
solved,  snd  we  are  proud  to  say  by  English- 
men ;  and  still  more  proud,  perhaps,  that  it 
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has  been  the  result  of  the  ardour  and  enter- 
prise of  a  private  company,  than  even  if  it 
had  been  the  honourable  trait  of  a  govern- 
ment expedition.  The  sentiment  may  be 
badly  expressed,  bat  we  are  sore  that  the 
feeling  it  right.  The  triumph  of  individual 
energy,  in  instances  like  the  present,  illus- 
trates the  national  character  more  fully— 
Hit  the  growth  of  the  soil.  Our  readers 
will  have  anticipated  that  news  must  have 
arrived  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  House  from 
the  enterprising  and  intelligent  officers  of 
the  company,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
whose  Arctic  discoveries  in  1837  and  1838 
have  already  added  so  materially  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  A  despatch  from 
those  gentlemen  was  published  in  a  second 
edition  of  yesterday's  '  Tunes ;'  and  it  is  to 
this  source  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  particulars.  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson  descended  the  Coppermine  river 
on  the  22d  of  June,  last  year,  ou  their  third 
and  happily  most  successful  expedition. 
On  the  1 8th  of  the  following  month  tbey 
reached  Cape  Barrow,  and  had  the  satisfac 
tion  of  finding  Coronation  Gulf  partially 
open  ;  '  whereas,'  says  the  despatch,  '  long 
after  the  same  date,  in  1839,  the  Whole  party 
might  bare  crossed  it  on  foot.'  They  then 
doubled  Cape  Alexander  amidst  very  heavy 
dri  ring  ice.  '  From  Cape  Alexander,  sit  ual  e 
in  lat.  68*  M*  N.,  long.  106*  W  W..  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  point  in  lat.  68°  33*  N., 
long.  98s  Iff  W,  the  Arctic  coast  may  be 
comprised  in  one  spacious  bay,  stretching 
as  far  south  as  lat.  67*  40',  before  it  turns 
off  abruptly  northward  to  the  last-mentioned 
position.  This  vast  sweep,  of  which  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Simpson  last  year,  is  indented  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  minor  bays,  separated 
from  one  another  by  long  narrow  projecting 
points  of  land  enclosing  an  incalculable 
number  of  islands.  To  reach  the  last- 
named  point  they  had  to  thread  a  very  intri- 
cate navigation;  but  on  making  it,  they 
suddenly  'opened  a  strait  running  in  to  the 
southward  of  east,  where  the  rapid  rush  of 
the  tide  scarcely  left  a  doubt  or  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open  sea  leading  to  the  mouth  of 
Back's  Great -Fish  River.  This  strait  is  ten 
miles  wide  at  either  extremity,  but  con- 
tracts to  three  in  the  centre.  Even  that 
narrow  channel  is  much  encroached  upon 
by  high  shingle  islands,  but  there  is  deep 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.'  Soon 
after  this,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
they  were  visited  by  the  most  terrific  thun- 
der storm  which  they  had  ever  witnessed  in 
these  regions :  and,  on  the  16th,  the  adven- 
*~ party  *  breakfasted  on  the  identical 


spot  where  the  tent  of  our  gallant,  though 
less  successful  precursor  (Sir  George  Back) 
stood,  on  his  return  from  Point  Ogle  to  the 


Great  Fish  River,  that  very  day  five  years 
before.'  Here  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  again  from  the  despatch,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  state :— *  The  arduous  duty  we  had, 
in  1836,  undertaken  to  perform,  was  thus 
fully  accomplished;  and  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  route  back  to  the  Copper- 
mine would  have  amply  justified  our  imme- 


diate return.  We  bad  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  warm  food,  and  the  prospects  grew 
more  cheerless  as  the  cold  foul  weather 
atole  on  apace ;  but  aorta?  thready  aster* 
tained  the  separation  a/  Boothia  from  the 
American  Continent,  on  the  western  tide  of 
the  Great  Pish  River,  we  determined  not  to 
desist  Ml  we  had  otttled  its  relation  thereto 
en  the  eastern  tide  also.  A  fog  which  had 
come  on  dispersed  towards  evening,  and 
unfolded  a  full  view  of  the  picturesque 
shores  of  the  estuary.  Far  to  the  southward 
Victoria  headland  stood*forth,  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  we  instantly  recognised  it  by  Sir 
George  Back's  exquisite  drawing.  Cape 
Beaufort  we  almost  seemed  to  touch,  and 
with  the  telescope  we  were  able  to  discern 
a  continuous  line  of  high  land  as  far  round 
as  north-east,  abont  two  points  more  north- 
erly than  Cape  Hay,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  seen  by  8ir  George  Back.'  Directing 
their  course  to  a  bold  promontory,  the 
farthest  land  in  sight,  they  there  landed, 
erected  a  conical  pile  of  ponderous  stones, 
fourteen  feet  high,  placing  under  it  a  sealed 
bottle,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  amidst  a  salvo  of  shot  and 
enthusiastic  cheering,  took  possession  of 
their  discoveries  'in  the  name  of  Victoria 
the  First.'  This  bold  promontory  they 
named  Cape  Britannia,  and  its  position  is 
N.  lat.  68°  66'  3*.  W.  long.  94s  36 ;  the 
coast  trended  away  from  this  north-east, 
and  they  ran  along  it  forty-three  miles  fur-* 
ther,  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  they  determined  to  be  N.  lat. 
W  28'  27"  W.  long.  97°  3*;  this  was  the 
term  of  their  voyage.  *  From  a  limestone 
•ridge,  about  a  league  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river,'  says  the  despatch,  'we  ob- 
tained a  view  of  some  very  remote  blue  land 
in  the  north-east  quarter,  in  all  probability 
one  of  the  southern  promontories  of  Boothia. 
Two  considerable  islands  lay  far  in  the  off- 
ing, and  others  high  and  distant,  stretched 
from  B.  to  B.N.B.  Our  view  of  the  low 
main  shore  was  confined  to  five  miles  in  an 
easterly  direction,  after  which  it  appeared 
to  turn  off  greatly  to  the  right.  We  could, 
therefore,  scarcely  doubt  our  baring  arrived 
at  that  large  gulf  uniformly  described  by 
the  Esquimaux  as  containing  many  islands, 
and  with  numerous  indentations  stretching 
down  to  the  southward  till  it  approaches 
within  forty  miles  of  Repulse  and  Wager 
bays.  The  exploration  of  such  *  gulf,  which 
was  the  main  object  of  the  Terror's  ill- 
starred  voyage,  would  necessarily  demand 
the  whole  time  and  energies  of  another  ex- 
pedition, haviug  a  starting  or  retreating 
point  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions than  Great  Bear  Lake;  and  it  was 
quite  evident  to  us  that  any  further  fool- 
hardy perseverance  could  only  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  great  object  already  attained, 
together  with  that  of  the  whole   party." 


to  return 


voyagers  therefore  wisely  determined 
turn ;  and  they  began  to  retrace  their 


steps  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  August. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  ma  to  accompany 
them  in  their  voyage    homeward,  during 
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which  we  regret  to  And  the  party  suffered 
extremely  from  the  excessive  cold.  Their 
course  home  took  them  through  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  down  the  Mackenzie,  and 
they  Anally  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the 
14th  of  October,  having  been  nearly  four 
months  engaged  in  an  expedition,  the  diffi- 
culties, perils,  and  sufferings  of  which, 
nothing  but  an  Arctic  voyage  we  presume 
can  give  the  imagination  any  idea  of.  Al- 
though hard  pressed  for  space,  we  must 
qnote  the  concluding  passage  of  the  de- 
spatch, as  it  shows  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  men :  '  We  rejoice  in  having  anticipated 
the  Russian  expedition,  and  secured  to  our 
country  and  the  company  the  indisputable 
honour  of  discovering  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  an  object  of  search  to 
all  maritime  nations  for  three  centuries. 
When  our  expedition  was  planned  at  Nor- 


way House,  in  1836,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Sir  George  Back  would  have 
achieved  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia 


oats,  a 

iog  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pish  River 
would  have  left  no  blank  in  the  geography 
of  Northern  America.  That  officer's  failure, 
the  exhaustion  of  our  men  and  means,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  new  wintering  ground, 
render  a  fresh  expedition  indispensable  for 
the  examination  of  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  the 
circuit  of  which  to  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
and  Hecla,  according  to  the  Esquimaux 
accounts,  cannot  be  less  than  400  or  600 
miles,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  recommend 
to  your  approbation  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  8imp»on  to  perfect  this  interesting 
service,  which,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  up  whenever  the  limit- 
ed means  required  are  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal.' 

NOTES,  in  music,  characters  which  mark 
pitch  and  the  time  of  a  sound,  and  the 
swiftness  and  slowness  of  its  motions.  In 
general,  under  notet  are  comprehended  all 
the  signs  or  characters  used  in  music, 
though  in  propriety  the  word  only  implies 
the  marks  which  denote  the  degrees  of 
gravity  and  acuteneas  to  be  given  to  each 
sound.    rSee  Music] 

NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  word  that  denotes 
any  object  of  which  we  speak,  whether  that 
object  be  animate,  inanimate,  or  ideal ;  as 
man,  gate,  mind.  Nouns  form  the  basis  of 
all  language:  thus,  we  call  a  certain  instru- 
ment, a  m ;  the  act  of  using  that  instru- 
ment, tawing  ;  and  thence  obtain  the  verb, 

NOVACULITB,  in  mineralogy,  the  fame, 
or  Turkeg-ail-ttene,  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate.  It  owes  its  power  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine 
siliceous  particles  it  contains.  Various 
other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones,  such 
as  mica  slate,  freestone,  ftc. 

NOVEL,  in  literature,  a  fictitious  tale,  or 
imaginary  history  of  real  life,  generally  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  foremost  among  which  is  love. 
M  In  the  novel,"  says  Goethe,  "  sentiments 
and  events  are  to  be  chiefly  represented ;  in 


the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  bn<.  ve 
expect  of  the  dramatic  hero  action."  His- 
torical novels,  excellent  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  blend  (acts  so  incongru- 
ously with  Action,  that  they  create  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
shrink  from  toilsome  research ;  and  though 
they  may  convey  a  tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  past  manners,  the  high-wrought  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  filled  make  a 
sad  jumble  when  associated  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  events  described  by  the  sober  his- 
torian.— Novel,  in  civil  law,  a  term  used 
for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperors, 
as  those  of  Justin,  Tiberius.  Leo,  ana  more 
particularly  of  those  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  were  called  novels, 
either  from  their  producing  a  great  alter- 
ation in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law,  or 
because  they  were  made  on  new  cases,  and, 
after  the  revise!  of  the  ancient  code,  com- 
piled by  order  of  that  emperor. 

NOVEMBER,  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Julian  year,  consisting  only  of  thirty 
days.  It  is  the  first  winter  month  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  first  summer 
month  of  the  southern.  Its  name,  Novem- 
ber, originates  in  its  being  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Roman  reckoning. 

NOVICE,  a  person  not  yet  skilled  or 
experienced  in  an  art  or  profession.  Novice 
is  more  particularly  used  in  monasteries 
for  a  religious  person,  in  his  or  her  novi- 
tiate, or  year  of  probation,  and  who  has  not 
made  the  vows. 

NOVITIATE,  the  term  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  to  enter  a  mo- 
nastery, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  living 
up  to  the  rule  to  which  they  are  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is  gene- 
rally very  severe ;  the  novice  generally  having 
to  perform  many  menial  offices  about  the 
convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  most 
trifling  actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices. 

NUTLEU8,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a 
nut,  or  of  any  seed  inclosed  within  a  husk. 
In  astronomy,  the  term  nucleue  is  used  for 
the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwise  called  its 
head.-^In  ancient  architecture,  nucleus 
signified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement. 

NUDE  COMPACT  (nudum  pactum),  in 
law,  a  contract  made  without  any  consi- 
deration, and  therefore  not  valid. Nude 

matter,  a  bare  allegation  of  something 
done. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  bare- 
footed. This  was  done  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity;  as  the  plague,  a  famine, 
Ac  Ac.  It  was  likewise  usual  for  the 
Roman  matrons,  when  any  supplication 
and  vows  were  to  be  made  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  to  walk  in  procession  to  her  temple 
barefooted. 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
those  pans  of  the  human  flsrure  which  are 
not  covered  with  drapery.   The  appearance 
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of  the  covering  being  determined  by  the 
•true tare  of  the  frame,  it  is  essential  to  the 
painter,  as  well  as  the  sculptor,  to  study 
the  naked  figure  with  the  greatest  attention. 
NUM'BER,  in  arithmetic,  an  assemblage 
of  several  units  or  of  several  things  of  the 
same  kind.  Cardinml  numbers  express  the 
number  of  things,  as  1,  2,  3,  4.  Ordinal 
numbers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as  1st, 
2d,  3d,  Ac.  Even  numbers  are  those  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with- 
out a  fraction,  as  6, 12,  Ac  Vneten  num.  f 
bers  are  snch  as  leave  a  remainder  after  , 
being  divided,  as  5, 13,  Ac.  A  equare  num- 
ber u  the  product  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itself,  as  4,  the  product  of  2  multi- 
plied by  2.  A  rational  number,  is  one 
commensurable  with  unity.  A  number  in- 
commensurable with  unity  is  termed  ir- 
rational or  tanf.  A  cubic  number  is  the 
product  of  a  square  number  by  its  root: 
such  is  27,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
square  number  9,  by  its  root  3.  A  perfect 
number  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28 ; 
the  aliquot  parts  of  six  being  3, 2,  and  1— 6 ; 
and  those  of  28,  being  14,  7,  4,  2,  1-28. 
Imperfect  numbers,  those  whose  aliquot 
parts  added  together,  make  either  more  or 
less  than  the  whole.  Honwgeneal  numbers, 
are  those  referred  to  the  same  units ;  those 
referred  to  different  units  are  termed  kete- 

NUM'BERS,  the  title  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  The  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  the  Israelitish  history  of  about  thirty- 
eight  years.^— JV«s»4ers,in  poetry,  oratory, 
music,  Ac  are  certain  measures,  or  ca- 
dences, which  render  a  verse,  period,  or 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Poetical  nam- 
ben  consist  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constituting 
feet.  Rhetorical  number*  are  a  sort  of 
simple  unaffected  harmony,  less  apparent 
than  that  of  verse,  but  such  as  is  perceived 
and  affects  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS,  the  Roman 
capital  letters  which  stand  as  substitutes 
for  figures  ;  as  I  for  1 ;  X  for  10;  L  for  60 ; 
C  for  100,  Ac. 

NUMERATION,  the  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words, 
or  expressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  figures.  Thus  for  one  thousand, 
we  write  1000,  Ac 

NU'MEBATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber in  the  upper  line  of  a  fraction,  denoting 
the  number  of  the  given  parts  taken,  as  3 
in  34.  that  is  three  out  of  the  four  parts  of 
an  integer. 

NUMISMATICS,  or  NUMI8MA- 
T  O  L'O  G  T,  the  name  of  the  science  which 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of  all  nations,  as  means  of  history 
and  rectification  of  dates  in  chronology. 
The  earliest  coins  are  Phoenician,  and  were 
struck  or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed, 
so  that  the  inscription  was  reversed ;  but 
those  struck  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  most  deserving  our  attention. 


The  study  of  coins  and  medals  is  indis- 
pensable to  archeology,  and  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  acta.  They  in- 
dicate the  names  of  provinces  and  cities, 
determine  their  position,  and  present  pic- 
tures of  many  celebrated  places.  They  fix 
the  period  of  events,  sometimes  determine 
their  character,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
series  of  kings ;  they  also  give  us  the  attri- 
butes and  titles  of  different  divinities,  the 
utensils  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship, 
and  the  costume  of  the  priest*— in  fine, 
every  thing  which  relates  to  usages,  civil, 
military,  and  religious — while  they  enable 
us  to  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of 


art,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  our  phi- 
logical  researches.     [See  Mbdals.] 
NUM-MULITE,  the  fossil  remains  of  a 


chambered  shell  of  a  flattened  form,  for- 
merly mistaken  for  money. 

NUN'CIO,  a  person  sent  by  the  pope  on 
foreign  missions  which  concern  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL,  in  law.  a  will 
or  testamentary  desire  expressed  Yerbally, 
but  not  put  into  writing.  It  depends  merely 
on  oral  testimony  for  proof,  though  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing.  Nuncupative, 
in  a  general  sense,  signifies  something  that 
exists  only  in  name. 

NUN'DINifi,  in  antiquity,  days  set  apart 
by  the  Romans  for  the  country  people  to 
expose  their  wares  and  commodities  to 
sale,  very  similar  to  our  large  markets  or 
fairs.  They  were  called  Nnndinm,  because 
thev  were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERY,  in  the  Romish  church,  a 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  who 
have  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a  single 
life. 

NUR'SERT,  in  gardening,  is  a  piece  of 
land  set  apart  for  raising  and  propagating 
all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants,  to  supply  the 
garden  and  other  plantations. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  belong- 
ing  to  a  species  of  Myrutiea,  growing  m 
the  isles  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  the  South 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
drupe,  that  is,  a  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  nut  or  kernel.  It  is 
generally  separated  from  its  outward  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  shipped,  but  the 
whole  fruit  is  occasionally  imported  in  a 
preserved  statr,  as  a  sweetmeat. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  by  which  in  its 
annual  revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its 
formerposition. 

NUTGALL8.  excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dvers,  calico  printers,  Ac. 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  the  identification  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
tritive matter  to  our  organs,  or  the  repair- 
ing the  continual  loss  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  friction  of  these 
parts  with  each  other,  and  especially  the 
action  of  the  air,  would  destroy  the  bodv 
entirely,  if  the  loss  was  not  repaired  by  a 
proper  diet,  containing  nutritive  juices ; 
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which  being  digested  into  the  stomach, 
And  afterwarda  converted  into  chyle,  mix 
with  the  blood,  And  Are  distributed  through 
the  whole  body  for  it*  nutrition.  In  pro- 
portion aa  our  parts  Are  destroyed,  they  Are 
renewed  by  homogeneous  particles,  or  such 
as  Are  exnetly  similar  to  themselves;  other- 
wise their  nature,  which  is  Always  Alike, 
would  suffer  continual  changes.  When  the 
nutritive  matter  has  been  animalixed,  or  As- 
similated to  the  body  which  it  is  designed 
to  nourish,  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  respiration,  and  se- 
cretion, the  parts  which  it  supplies  retain 
and  incorporate  it  with  their  own  substance. 
This  nutritive  identification  is  variously 
effected  in  different  parts,  as  the  brain, 
muscles,  bones,  Ac. ;  each  of  these  appro- 
priates to  itself,  by  a  true  secretion,  that 
which  is  found  analogous  to  its  nature,  and 
reject*  the  heterogeneous  particles.  A  bone 
is  a  secretory  organ  that  becomes  encrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  per- 
form the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove 
this  salt  aAer  it  has  remained  a  certain 
time  in  the  areola  of  its  texture.  It  is  the 
same  in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  fibrin; 
And  in  the  brain  with  albumen :  each  part 
imbibes,  and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  same  nature,  in 
consequence  of  a  power,  of  which  the  affi- 
nity of  aggregation  of  the  chemists  gives  us 
an  idea,  And  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model.  Every  living  body,  without 
exception,  seems  to  possess  a  faculty  of 
forming  and  decomposing  substances,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  it  is  supported,  ana 
of  giving  rise  to  new  products.  Thus  the 
animal  machine  is  continually  destroyed, 
and  at  distant  periods  of  life  does  not,  per- 
haps, contain  a  single  particle  of  the  same 
constituent  parts. 

NUX  VOMICA, in  botany, an  East  In- 
dian tree,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  glohular, 
about  the  sise  of  an  orange,  and  contains 
several  seeds.  These  seeds  are  a  certain 
poison  for  cats,  dogs,  Ac.,  and  is  confidently 
said  to  be  one  of  the  ingredients  unlawfully 
infused  into  beer,  to  give  it  a  stupifying 

q  NYCHTHEM'ERON,  among  the  an- 
cients, signified  the  whole  natural  day,  or 
day  and  night,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  equal  parts.  This  way  of  con- 
sidering the  day  waa  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Jews,  ana  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to 
that  expression  of  Moses,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." 

NYCTALOPIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision,  by  which,  through  weakness,  the 
patient  can  discern  objects  only  in  obscure 


places,  or  by  the  dull  light  of  evening.  This 
is  a  constitutional  defect,  not  to  be  cured. 
Anatomists  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  a 
constituent  part  of  the  animal  substance, 
called  the  rttt  stMcotusi,  which  gives  colour 
to  the  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes. 

NYL'GHAU.  in  ecology,  an  animal 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both  the  bovine 
and  deer  species.  Its  body,  horns,  and  tail 
are  not  unlike  those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs  are  very  like  those  of  a  deer. 
The  colour  in  general  is  ash  or  gray.  It* 
horns  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a 
triangular  shspe.  It  eats  osts,  is  fond  of 
grass,  hay,  ana  wheat  bread.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  more  re- 
sembles the  deer,  and  has  no  horns. 

NYMPH' A,  or  NYMPH,  in  entomology, 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  to  its 
perfect  form  ;  another  name  for  the  pupa, 
ckrytalit,  or  aurtlia. 

NYMPH/K  A,  certain  publie  baths  at 
Borne,  of  which  there  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, adorned  with  curious  statues  of  the 
Nymphs,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated, 
furnished  with  pleasant  grottoes,  and  sup- 
plied with  cooling  fountains,  which  ren- 
dered them  exceedingly  delightful,  and 
drew  great  numbers  to  frequent  them. 
Silence  was  particularly  required  there,  aa 
appears  by  this  inscription,  Nymphu  loci, 
btbe,  lata,  tact. 

NYMPH-S-A.  in  botany,  the  Water  Lily, 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnmn  system, 
class  IS  Polyandria,  order  1  Afeaepjnuo. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

NYMPHiE-A  LOTUS,  in  botany,  the 
Egyptian  lotus ;  an  aquatic  plant,  a  native 
of  both  Indies.  The  root  is  conical,  firm, 
about  the  size  of  a  middling  pear,  covered 
with  a  blackish  bark,  and  set  round  with 
fibres.  It  hAs  a  sweetish  taste,  And,  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within 
as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  After  by  the  poor,  who  in 
a  short  time  collect  enough  to  supply  their 
families  with  food  for  several  days. 

NYMPHS,  local  goddesses,  aa  Nereids  in 
the  sea ;  Naiads  of  the  fountains ;  Dryads 
of  the  woods,  ftc.  ftc 

NYSTAGMUS,  in  medicine,  a  twinkling 
of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a  person 
is  very  sleepy.  It  is  known  by  the  insta- 
bility or  involuntary  and  constant  motions 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one  cantbus 
to  Another,  or  in -some  other  directions. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a  hip- 
pus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dilatation 
and  constriction  of  the  pupil;  and,  as 
there  are  several  species  of  nystagmus,  it  is 
evident  it  arises  from  various  causes. 
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O,  the  fourth  rowel  and  the  fifteenth 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  it  pronounced  by 
projecting  the  Una,  and  forming  an  opening 
resembling  the  letter  itself.  The  English 
language  designates  not  less  than  four 
sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  in 
the  words  no,  prove,  for,  not.  The  French 
indicate  the  sound  o  (pronounced  as  in  no) 
by  various  signs.  The  use  of  •  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a :  it  is  used  particu- 


larly to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
ploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  introductory 
language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 


01  of  Ok  I  with  an  apostrophe  after  it, 
O  signifies  ass  in  Irish  proper  names;  as 
0*Neil  (the  ton  of  Neil),  like  the  prefix  Mae. 
OAK  (querctuj  in  botany,  a  tree  ranking 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  productions 
of  temperate  climates.  More  than  eighty 
species  are  known ;  but  the  common  Euro- 
pean oak  (quern*  robnrj  is  a  tree  of  the 
first  consequence  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  6  to 
12,  or  more,  in  circumference.  From  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  wood,  it  is 
employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
ana,  above  all,  for  ship-building.  The 
British  oak  surpasses  all  other  kinds;  and 
to  it  this  country  i»  indebted  for  its  boasted 
"  wooden  walls.''  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used  for 
furniture;  and  it  is  also  the  best  wood  for 
fuel.  Evelyn  mentions  an  oak  cut  down  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury,  once  the 
residence  of  Chaucer,  which  ran  fifty  feet 
clear  without  a  knot,  and  cut  clean  timber 
five  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  "lady 
oak,"  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Harley,  produced 
a  butt  of  forty  feet,  and  squared  five  feet 
throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  pro- 
ducing twenty  tons  of  timber.  In  1810  au 
oak  tree,  which  grew  about  four  miles  from 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  was  felled  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  which  contained 
2416  cubic  feet  of  sound  and  convertible 
timber.  The  main  trunk  was  nine  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  purchased, 
standing,  for  406/.,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  it  produced  nearly  600/,  But  the 
most  magnificent  oak  ever  known  to  grow 
iu  England,  was  probably  that  dug  out  of 
Hatfield  bog:  it  was  120  feet  in  length, 
twelve  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  in  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  end  where 
broken  off;  so  that  the  butt  for  sixty  feet 
squared  seven  feet  of  timber,  and  four  its 
entire  length.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn 
counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trees,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  concentric  rings 
of  wood,  each  of  which  recorded  a  yeaPs 
growth.  Gilpin,  in  his  charming  "  Forest 
Scenery,"  notices  "  a  few  venerable  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  that  chronicle  upon  their  ! 
furrowed  trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest."  I 


The  growth  of  the  common  oak  in  general 
is  extremely  slow.  The  acorn  is  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  and,  though  now  used  as  the 
food  of  swine,  in  ancient  times  it  formed  an 
important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of 
the  northern  nations,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 
The  oak  is  rained  from  acorns,  sown  either 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
A  fine  grown  oak  conveys  to  the  mind  as- 
sociations of  strength  and  duration,  which 
are  very  impressive;  nay,  Vitruvius  has  said, 
that  when  driven  into  the  earth  it  is  of 
eternal  duration.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  oak  in  England— the  Qurrcut  roonr  and 
the  Querns  temi/loro ;  the  former  of  which 
affords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  subject  to  rot ;  the  other  more  loose 
and  aappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half 
so  durable.  This  difference  was  noticed  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Bay ;  and  Martyn  in  hit 
"  Flora  Rustics,"  and  Sir  James  Smith  in 
his  "  Flora  Britannica, "  have  added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  To  the  intra* 
duct  ion  of  this  second  species  of  oak  in  our 
naval  dock-yards,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  rot,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  British 

navy. Oak-bark  is  used  in  tanuing.    In 

medicine,  the  bark  is  a  strong  astringent, 
and  is  therefore  recommendea  in  hemor- 
rhages. Some  have  supposed  that  it  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  Peruviau  bark ;  but 
this  idea  others,  after  trial,  have  discoun- 
tenanced. Both  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
arc  employed  in  hot-beds;  and  the  leaves 
are  now  reckoned  better  for  this  use  than 
the  bark. 

OAK'-GALL8,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
insects.  They  appear  in  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  When  opened,  they  are 
found  to  contain  one  insect  only.  "  It 
might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  she 
had  formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her 
worm  offspring,  had  placed  it  in  an  im- 
*  1e  fortress ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 


pregnable 
for  it  freq 


for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  fly  which 
produces  a  worm  or  the  carnivorous  kind* 
pierces  the  sides  of  the  gall  and  deposits  her 
egg  within  it.  The  worm,  when  hatched, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  fi- 
nally, after  devouring  it,  passes,  itself,  into 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  thence  appears  in  the 
form  of  its  parent-fly,  and  is  seen  making  its 
way  out  of  the  gall. 

OAK'UM,  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  null- 
ed out  into  loose  hemp;  used  in  caulking 
the  seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship, 
for  stopping  or  preventing  leaks.  That 
formed  from  untarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fiat  at  one 
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end  and  round  at  the  other,  used  to  propel 
a  boat  or  bane  on  the  water.  The  flat  part 
is  called  the  bUde,  and  the  round  end  the 
kamil*.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  fonrarda 
by  meant  of  this  instrument,  the  rower* 
torn  their  backs  forwards,  and  dipping  the 
blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle 
forward,  which,  striking  the  water,  neces- 
sarily impels  the  Teasel  according  to  the 
force  and  skill  with  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

OASIS,  a  fertile  spot,  sitnated  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  north- 
ern Africa  i  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  verdant  spots.  In  the  desert  of 
Sahara  there  are  several  of  these,  which 
serve  as  halting-places  for  the  caravans. 
There  are  also  some  considerable  towns  so 
named,  which  are  described  in  the  travels 
of  Belsoni,  Bdmondstona,  Browne,  and 
others. 

OAT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Jvena,  From  the  back  of  the  corolla,  there 
grows  a  single,  crooked,  and  contorted  arista, 
or  awn :  the  corolla  serves  as  a  pericarp, 
surrounding  a  single  seed,  which  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  very  sharp-pointed  at  each 
end,  and  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  When 
the  seed  or  grain  only  is  intended  to  be 
spoken  of,  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  oat*.  The  meal  of  this  grain, 
oatmeuU  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food 
for  man  in  some  countries ;  and  in  all  parts 
oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  ana  cat- 
tle. It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  north- 
ern climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous 
districts,  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  In  Scot- 
land, where  it  has  long  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  in  lire- 
land,  great  quantities  are  grown.— The  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  oat,  that  is,  the  place  in 
which  it  grows  without  cultivation,  is  fixed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Aroossi,  a  small  territory 
near  the  source  of  the  Nile :  "  Wild  oats," 
says  this  traveller,  "grow  up  here,  spon- 
taneously, to  a  prodigious  height  and  site, 
Yconcealini    "    ""   "*     * 


sokes  the  Almighty  to  witness  that 
testimony  is  true.  A  person  who  is  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  cause  may  have  two  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  him;  the  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  relation  to  what  the  court  shall 
think  fit  to  ask  him,  concerning  himself  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  not  evidence  in  the 


cause ;  and  the  other  purely  to  give  evidence 
in  the  cause  wherein  be  is  produced  as  a 
witness;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 


oath  upon  a  aojrrr  dire.  By  statute,  all  who 
hold  offices  of  any  kind  under  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  honse  of  commons, 
ecclesiastical  persons,  members  of  colleges, 
school-masters,  serjeants-at-law,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  advocates,  proctors,  Ae.,  are 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
etc  The  laws  of  all  civilised  states  have 
required  the  security  of  an  oath  for  evidence 
given  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  the  Christian 
religion,  while  it  utterly  prohibits  profane 
and  needless  swearing,  does  not  seem  to 
forbid  oaths  duly  required,  or  taken  on  ne- 
eessasy  occasions.  But  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians,— swayed  by  the  sense  which  they 
put  upon  that  text  of  Scripture  in  St.  Mat- 
thew which  says,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  8t. 
James's  words,  ch.  v.  12.,  —  refuse  to  swear 
upon  any  occasion,  even  at  the  requisition 
of  a  magistrate,  and  in  a  court  of  justice. 
These  scruples  appear  to  proceed  from  not 
distinguishing  between  the  proper  use  and 
the  abuse  of  swearing.  It  is  doubtless 
impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witness  trifles, 
or  to  use  his  holy  name  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive in  conversation;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  may  not  call  upon  him 
to  witness  truths  of  importance.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  ask  of  God  our  daily  bread,  and 
other  earthly  blessings,  it  cannot  surely 
be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties 
of  our  neighbours,  or  the  security  of  go- 
vernment is  concerned,  to  invoke  him  with 
reverence  to  witness  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertions, or  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions ; 
because  of  our  truth  and  sincerity,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witness. 
-Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
*      *  e  the 


bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  t 


lerformance 


Si 
1  violation 

of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  autho- 
rity to  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding.— 
Different  formalities  have  been  customary 
in  different  countrirs  in  taking  oaths.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  and  sometimes  placed  under  the 
thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  tl 


they  si 
ig  the  A 


capable  often  or  concealing  both  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  and  some  of  the  stalks  being 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  circumference. 
They  have,  when  ripe,  the  appearance  of 
small  canes.  The  inhabitants  make  no  sort 
of  use  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  uppermost  thin  husk  of  it  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  a  cnangeable 
purple  colour :  the  taste  is  perfectly  good." 
—Trrnn*/orwuitionq/omts  tare  ryt.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  transformation  will  take 
place  if  the  oats  be  sown  very  late  (about 
Midsummer-day),  and  cut  fsric*  as  green 
fodder  before  shooting  into  flower  stalks ; 
whereupon  a  considerable  number  of  the 
oat  plants  do  not  die  in  the  course  of  the  . 

winter,  but  are  changed  in  the  following  ligation  should  lie  upon  their  ghosts,  they 
spring  into  rye,  forming  stalks  which  can-  '  made  an  express  obligation,  when  they 
not  be  known  from  those  of  the  finest  win-  '  swore,  that  the  oath  should  be  cancelled  at 
ter  rye.  .  their  death.     Perjury  they  believed  could 

OATH,  is  a  solemn  affirmation  made  in    not  pass  unpunished,  and  expected  the  di- 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate  or  other  per-    rine  rengeance  to  overtake    the    perjured 
son  rendered  competent  by  the  law  to  nd-     villain  even  in  this  life, 
minister  it,  in  which  the  person  sworn  in-  ;      OBADI'AH,  or  tht  prophecy  of  OtadlaA 
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This  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Romans.  The  ancients 
against  perjury  very  religiously; 
and  for  fear  they  might  fall  into  it  through 
neglect  of  doe  form,  they  usually  declared 
that  they  bound  themselves  only  so  far  as 
|  the  oath  was  practicable;  and  lest  the  ob- 
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a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  contained  in  one  tingle  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  invective  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  and  partlv  a  prediction  of 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  of  the  victory 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  church  over  her 


OBCOR'DATB,  in  botany,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  downward;  as,  an  ea- 
center*  petal  or  legume. 

OBEAH,  a  species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  Negroes,  the  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitions 
fears,  is  frequently  attended  with  disease 
and  death. 

OBELISK,  in  architecture,  a  high  quad- 
rangular pillar,  diminishing  as  it  ascends, 
and  terminating  in  a  small  pyramid.  Obe- 
lisks are  of  Bgyptian  origin  -,  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  erected  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  One  of  their  uses  was 
to  find  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serving  instead 
of  very  large  gnomons.  Augustus  erected 
an  obelisk  at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martina, 
which  marked  the  hours  on  a  horisontal 
dial  drawn  on  the  pavement.  Diodorus 
makes  mention  of  two  obelisks  of  Besostris 

f  laced  before  a  Theban  temple,  which  were 
SO  cubits  high.  Herodotus  mentions  two 
others,  100  cubits  high,  one  of  which  was 
erected  before  a  temple  at  Sals,  and  the 
other  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
opolis.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the 
Romans  removed  many  of  these  relics,  of 
times  then  ancient,  from  their  original  situ- 
ations into  Italy,  and  erected  others.  One 
of  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Rome,  vis. 
that  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  is  140  feet  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  and  179 
feet  with  it.^— In  printing,  an  tbtlUk, 
thus  t,  is  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

OBJECT  GLASS,  in  optics,  the  glass  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope  next  the  object, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  object,  with  the  rays  of  light  so  di- 
verging that  the  picture  may  be  viewed  by 
another  glass,  which  fits  them  far  distinct 

OBJECTIVE  CASE,  in  some  grammars, 
is  used  for  the  accusative  case,  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  case  is  that  in  which  the 
noun  is  the  object  to  which  the  action 
refers;  as,  "I  reminded  the  master,"  in 
which  starter  is  used  in  the  accusative  or 
objective  eaee.— —Otierriet  fine,  in  perspec- 
tive, the  line  of  an  object,  the  representa- 
tion of  which  is  sought  for  in  the  draught 
or  picture.  Objtetnt  plane,  any  plana 
situated  In  the  horisontal  plane,  the  per- 
spective representation  of  which  is  required. 

0*BIT,  a  funeral  solemnity,  or  office  for 
the  dead,  most  commonly  performed  when 
the  corpse  lies  in  the  church  uninterred  It 
likewise  signifies  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  dead,  performed  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  prayers,  alms,  Ac.  In  religious 
houses  they  have  a  register,  in  which  they 
enter  the  ibita  of  their  founders  and  bene- 
factors, which  was  thence  termed  the  obit' 


OBLATA.  in  law.  things  offered  in  the 
exchequer,  or  old  debts  brought  from  fore- 
going years,  and  put  to  the  account  of  the 
present  sheriff. 

OBLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for 
any  figure  that  is  flattened  or  shortened,  as 
an  obUtt  tpkenid,  having  its  axis  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter,  being  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter 
axis.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  proportion  of  331  to 
833. 

OBLATI,  in  church-history,  secular  per- 
sons who  devoted  themselves  and  their  es- 
tates to  some  monastery,  into  which  they 
were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay -brother*.  The 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks 
as  a  mark  of  servitude.  They  wore  a  reli- 
gious habit,  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLATION,  a  sacrifice,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  In  the  canon-law,  oblations  are 
defined  to  be  anything  offered  by  godly 
Christians  to  God  and  the  church,  whether 
movables  or  immovables.  Till  the  fourth 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  revenues, 
the  clergy  wholly  subsisting  on  voluntary 
oblations. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
act  whereby  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
another  to  do  something.  Obligations  are 
of  three  kinds,  via.  natural,  civil,  and  mixed. 
Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded  on 
natural  equity ;  civil  obligations,  on  civil  au- 
thority alone,  without  any  foundation  in 
natural  equity ;  and  mixed  obligations  are 
those  which  being  founded  on  natural 
equity,  are  further  enforced  by  civil  autho- 
rity.  In  a  legal  sense,  •bligmtwrn  signi- 
fies a  bond,  wherein  is  contained  a  penalty, 
with  a  condition  annexed  for  the  payment 
of  money,  Ac 

OBLIGATO  (Italian,  reeuired),  in  muwic, 
a  term  used  of  those  voices  or  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per* 
formsnee  of  s  piece. 

OBLIQUE,  deviating  from  a  perpen- 
dicular line  or  direction,  as  an  oblique 
"     '    Ac.  that  which  is  not  a  right  one.— — 


angle,  A 
Oo7w 


Oblique  plan*;  in  dialling,  are  those  which 
decline  from  the  senith,  or  incline  towards 

the  borixon. Ofttiew*  tailing,  is  when  a 

ship  sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the 
four  cardinal  points,  making  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  meridian.——  Oelteve  esent- 
tiom  and  desceneiea,  in  astronomy,  those 
points  of  the  equinoctial  which  rise  and 
set  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  the 
heavens  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

OBLIQUITY,  deviation  from  a  right 
line ;  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular: 
generally  applied  to  the  ecliptic,  which  de- 
viates from  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
23«,2r. 

OB'OLUS,  a  small  Grecian  silver  coin, 
equal  to  one  penny  farthing.  It  was  this 
coin  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  passage  over 
the  Styx. 

OBO'VATE,  in  botany,  a  term  for  a  leaf 
the  narrow  end  of  which  is  downward. 
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OB8BC  RATIO,  in  Roman  antiquitv,  a 
solemn  ceremony  performed  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome,  to  avert  any  impend- 
ing calamity.  It  consisted  of  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  enraged.  So  exact  were  they  in  ob- 
serving the  prescribed  form  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  a  person  was  appointed  to 
read  it  over  to  the  man  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  most  trifling  omission 
was  held  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  so- 
lemnity. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of 
God  or  man. 

OBSERVATORY,  a  building  constructed 
in  some  lofty  situation,  and  fitted  up  with 
telescopes,  quadrants,  Ac  for  the  purpose 
of  making  astronomical  observations.  We 
find  mention  of  observatories  at  a  very  early 
period:  some  of  them  existed  in  Chaldea, 
ancient  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  and  the 
most  clebrated  modern  ones  are  those  at 
Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Palermo. 
Their  accuracy  is  such,  that  astronomers 
and  navigators  are  enabled  to  calculate  to 
the  3600th  part  of  a  minute  of  time,  and  the 
216,000th  part  of  a  degree ;  all  sueh  calcu- 
lations depending  on  patient  observation, 
and  not  on  any  theory  or  system  The 
Greenwich  observatory  was  built  in  1676, 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
the  former  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance :  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
office  of  astronomer-royal  has  been  placed 
under  that  department.  The  person  to 
whom  the  province  of  observing  was  first 
committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed ;  a  man 
who,  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it,  seemed 
born  for  the  employment.  In  the  year  1690, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  mural  arch, 
of  seven  feet  diameter,  well  fixed  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  to  verify 
his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  wnicb  hitherto 
had  depended  altogether  on  the  distances 
measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a  new  and 
very  different  manner,  vis.  by  taking  the 
meridional  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of 
culmination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination.  In  the  space  of 
upwards  of  forty  years  this  astronomer  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  observations, 
which  may  be  consulted  in  his  Historia 
Ceelestis  Britannica,  published  in  1725 ;  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  This  observatory 
is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
Greenwich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  The  observations  made  here 
are  not  only  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled 
accuracy,  but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  vis.  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  commenced 
in  1767-  There  are  many  other  observa- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  lengthen  this  article  by  enume- 
rating them;  though,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
mention  the  one  erected  by  Dr.  Herscbel, 
at  Slough,  where  his  far-famed  forty-feet 


telescope  (lately  removed)  for  so  many 
years  attracted  public  attention. 

OBSIDIAN,  in  mineralogy,  a  black, 
glassy-looking  substance,  with  a  large  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  melts  before  the  blow* 
pipe  into  a  white  enamel. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS,  CORONA,  a  crown 
or  garland  made  of  grass,  and  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  generals  as  had  delivered  a 
Roman  army  or  fortress  besieged  by  the 
enemy. 

OBTURATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  one  of  which  is  called  so- 
turator  internue,  and  the  other  obturator 
extern**.  These  muscles  shut  up  the  fora- 
men or  aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and 
the  hip-bone,  and  are  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIDENT,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  horison  where  the  sun  descends  into  the 
lower  hemisphere,  in  contradistinction  to 
orient.  Hence  we  use  the  word  occidental 
for  anything  belonging  to  the  west. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of 
the  skull. 

OCCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  occipitU  m,  m 
mewunim,  or  o»  nervorum,  the  name  given  to 
that  bone  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  outside,  and 
concave  internally.  This  bone  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  any  other  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  except  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
ossa  temporum.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  any  wound  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more 
liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls  than  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium. 

OCCULT,  something  secret,  hidden,  or 
invisible,  as  the  occult  quality  of  matter. 
The  occult  oeieueeo  are  magic,  necro- 
mancy, kc— Occult,  in  geometry,  is  used 
for  a  line  that  is  scarce  perceptible,  drawn 
with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a  fine 
lead  penciL— — Occult  dioeoee,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  diseases  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  whieh  are  not  understood.— —Oe- 
cult  qumlitien,  those  qualities  in  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation. 

OCCULTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  ob- 
scuration of  any  star  or  planet  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  body,  as  the  moon,  Ac. 
Circle  of  occultution,  an  imaginary  circle 
round  the  poles,  which  contains  those  stars 
that  are  not  visible  in  our  nemisphere. 
The  term  iwumereion  is  given  to  the  state  of 
a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is  so  near  the  sun 
as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to  that  of  the  moon 
when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  enter- 
ing into  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law.  the  taking  pos- 
session of  a  thing  not  belonging  to  any 
person.  Occnpmncu,  says  Blackstone,  gave 
the  original  right  to  the  property  in  the 
substance  of  the  earth  itself. 

OCEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  great 
mass  of  salt  water  which  surrounds  the 
land,  covering  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  which  is  distinguished,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  aa  if  divided  into 
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three  principal  sections.  1.  The  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
from  America,  and  is,  in  general,  about 
8000  miles  in  width  j  J.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
or  South  Sea,  which  divides  America  from 
Asia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles 
OTer ;  8.  The  Indian  ocean,  which  separates 
the  East-Indies  from  Africa,  and  is  8000 
miles  across.  The  other  seas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of 
these,  and  usually  receive  their  names  from 
the  countries  they  border  upon.  The  bed 
of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities 
of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diversified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains,  and 
deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom ;  but 
the  notion  that  it  is  anywhere  without  a 
bottom  is  incompatible  with  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth 
that  ever  has  been  sounded  is  7300  feet  (by 
Scoresby,  in  1819).  The  level  of  the  seas  is, 
generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same ; 
arising  from  the  equal  pressure,  in  every 
direction,  which  the  particles  of  a  fluid  ex- 
ercise upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  there- 
fore, considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  spheroidal 
surface,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  surface  of  our  planet.  [See  Tinas, 
Sba.  Ac.] 

OCHLOCRACY,  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people 
rule. 

O  CHRB,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
earths  slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,  soft,  argillaceous  particles,  rough 
to  the  touch,  ana  readily  diffusible  in  water. 
Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  Ac,  and  consist  of  alumina 
and  red  oxyde  of  iron.  Native  red  ochre  is 
called  rtddU  and  red  ckmUt  in  England. 
The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able in  this,  that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal. 

OC1MUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didj/nmrnim,  order  1  fiyai sjMi-mia. 
The  species  are  herbs  or  undershruos,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  Basil. 

OCTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  When  all  the 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  rt- 
ffutmr  eetagea.^— In  fortification,  a  place 
with  eight  bastions. 

OCTAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the 
five  regular  bodies,  consisting  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTAN'DRIA,  the  eighth  class  of  the 
Liamean  system  of  plants,  containing  four 
orders,  vis.  steaejnrmia,  dipjraie,  trypini*. 
and  tet reyyaia,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  which  by  reflection  it  doubles,  and 
hence  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  quadrant. 

Oetmnt,  in  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  two 

planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  48  degrees,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle. 

OCTAVE,  in  music,  the  eighth  interval 
in  a  scale  of  sounds,  which,  being  the  same 
as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same  letter  of 


the  alphabet.    The  most  simple  perception 
that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds,  is  that  of  • 
unisons ;  the  vibrations  there  beginning  and 
ending  together.    The  next  to  this  is  the 
octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound  makes 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  grave 
or  deeper  one  makes  one;  consequently, 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  every  vi-  i 
oration  of  the  more  grave  one.     Hence  ' 
unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  same  . 
concord :  hence  also  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sounds  that  form  the  octave  are  in 
numbers  or  in  lines,  as  1 1  J,  so  that  two 
chords  or  strings  of  the  same  matter,  thick- 
ness, and  tension,  one  whereof  is  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  produce  the  octave.  . 
The  number  of  upper  and  lower  octaves,  or  |< 
the  manner  in  which  several  octsves  of  dif- 
ferent heights  are  to  be  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed, is  not  absolutely  determined,  on  account  [ 
of  the  continually  increasing  compass  of  j 
instruments,  particularly  stringed  iostru-  ' 
meats,  and  especially  the  pianoforte,  which, 
within  a  short  period,  has  increased  a  whole  | 
octave. 

OCTA'VO,  in  printing,  the  form  of  a  page 
which  is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  eight  j 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.   It  is  often  written  i 
8vo. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth  I 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting  of  ' 
thirty-one  days:  it  obtained  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month  in 
the  calendar  of  Romului. 

OCTODE'CIMAL,  in  crystalography. 
an  epithet  designating  a  crystal  whose 
prisms  have  eight  faces,  and  the  two  sum- 
mits together  ten  faces. 

OCTOFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  seg menta 

OCTOLOCULAR,  in  botany,  having 
eight  cells  for  seeds. 

OCTOPKTALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
eight  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

OCTOPH  DRUM,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  carriage  with  eight  wheels.  It  sig- 
nifies frequently  a  chair  or  litter,  carried  by 
eight  men.  This  kind  of  chair  was  mostly 
used  by  the  ladies. 

OCTOSPERATOUS,  in  botany,  contain- 
ing eight  seeds. 

OCTOSTTLE,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with 
eight  columns.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
octostyle  may  either  be  disposed  in  a  right 
line  as  in  the  Pantheon ;  or  in  a  circle,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphi, 
Ac 

OCTROI,  an  old  French  term  (from 
ewefsrtfat)  signifying  a  grant  or  privilege 
from  government,  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  commercial  privileges  granted  to  a  per- 
son or  to  a  company.  In  a  like  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  constitution  of  a  state 

-   ._  iV»i 

to  those 

between  a  ruler  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people'  It  also  signifies  a  tax  levied  at 
the  gates  of  some  cities  in  France  upon  all 
articles  of  food. 

OCULAR  PARALLAX  IN  VISION, 
and  Law  e/  FiaibU  Direction: — In  the  Pro- 


granted  Vv  a  prince,  in  contradistinction 
which  are  derived  from  a  compact 
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the  n»Mt  considerable  is  the  Pindaric,  which 
is  distinguished  by  iu  boldness  and  the  ra- 
pidity onti  flights ;  bat  Piudar,  though  the 
most  daring  and  lofty  of  all  the  lyric  poet*, 
amidst  all  his  raptures  has  preserved  har- 
mony, and  often  uniformity,  in  his  versifica- 
tion ;  vet  so  great  is  his  variety  of  measures 
that  the  trace*  of  sameness  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

ODONTALGIA,  in  medicine,  the  tooth- 
ache.  This  painful  disease  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  mav 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  ple- 
thoric. From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  received 
various  distinctive  names. 

ODONTAL'GICA,  medicines  whieh  re- 
lieve the  tooth -ache. 

ODONTIA  818,  in  medicine,  teething, 
or  cutting  the  teeth. 

ODONT01DE8,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  second 
vertebras  of  the  neck. 

ODE'ON,  or  ODE'UM,  in  Greek  and 
Boman  architecture,  a  public  building  de- 
voted to  poetical  and  musical  contests. 
The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  The 
odeons  resembled  other  theatres,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  large,  and  were  co- 
vered with  a  roof. The  name  Odeon  has 

been  given  to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1818. 

ODT88EY,  a  celebrated  epic  poem  of 
Homer,  wherein  are  related  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  return  from  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

(ECUMENICAL,  signifies  the  same 
with  general,  or  universal ;  as  oecumenical 
council,  bishop,  Ac. 

(EDE  MA,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  tumour,  or  anasarcous 
swelling,  attended  with  paleness  and  cold, 
yielding  little  resistance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

(ENI8TEB1A,  in  antiquity,  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  by  the  Athenian  youth 
on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

(ENOTHE'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monopp- 
nia.  The  species  are  biennials,  and  consist 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Tree- primrose. 

(ESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gullet, 
a  membranous  and  muscular  canal,  reach- 
ing from  the  fauces  to  the  stomach,  and 
conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  at  the 
mouth.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  like  a  fun- 
nel, and  iU  upper  part  ia  called  the  pharynx. 
(E8TRUS,  in  natural  history,  the  Gadfly, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Diptera. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
most  of  which  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
European  species  is  the  (Ettrru  bovit,  or  the  i 
ox -gadfly,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  common 
bee.  The  female,  when  ready  to  deposit  I 
her  eggs,  fastens  on  the  back  of  the  snininl,  j 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  the  tube  situ-  | 


ated  at  the  lip  of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  then  proceeds  to 
another  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
former,,  repeating  the  same  operation  at 
intervals.  The  pain  whieh  the  operation 
occasions  is  extreme ;  and  hence  cattle,  as 
if  foreseeing  their  cruel  enemy,  are  observed 
to  be  seised  with  horror  when  apprehensive 
of  the  approaches  of  the  female  oestrus,  fly- 
ing instantly  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pool  of 
water,  it  having  been  observed  that  this 
insect  rarely  attacks  cattle  when  standing 

in  water. The  (Katnu  ernni  deposits  its 

eggs  noon  such  parts  of  the  skin  of  horses  as 
are  subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  ani- 
mal, and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatches 
the  larvss,  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  botU.  The  (Ettnu  oris  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  the  larva  is 
hatched,  and  immediately  ascends  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  attaching  itself  very  firmly 
to  the  lining  membrane  by  means  of  two 
strong  hooks  situated  at  its  mouth.  All 
the  insects  of  the  genus  Qistnu  are  thus 
distinguished:  the  trunk  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  oritice;  antenna  short 
and  setaceous.  The  oviduct,  through 
which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  consists  of 
a  membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  fur- 
nished with  three  short  bristles.  The  pupa 
is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  -under  stones,  where  it  ex- 
periences its  final  transformation  into  a 
winged  insect. 

OFFENCE,  in  law,  the  violation  of  any 
law;  this  is  termed  cepi  tal  if  punished  with 
death,  and  not  capital  if  visited  with  any 
other  punishment. 

OFFERINGS,  in  a  scripture  sense,  de- 
note  gifts  presented  by  men  at  the  altar,  in 
order  to  represent  their  entire  dependence 
on  and  submission  to  the  Deity.  They  con- 
stituted a  principal  part  of  the  Israclitish 
worship.  With  regard  to  their  meaning  and 
object,  these  offerings  were  either  thank- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  which  consist- 
ed of  some  animal,  and  were  usually  accom- 
panied with  offerings  of  vegetable  food :  or 
trespass  and  sin-offerings,  in  which  only  ani- 
mals were  used.  In  the  last-mentioned  cases, 
the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the 
parties  who  made  the  offerings  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconcili- 
ation with  Jehovah ;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and  ex- 
piation of  the  whole  people,  it  was  usual  to 
burn  the  victim;  but  it  it  concerned  only 
private  persons,  the  priests  used  to  eat  the 
flesh. — —Offerings  in  a  modern  sense,  are 
church  dues,  payable  by  custom ;  as  the 
Easter  offerings,  or  the  offerings  at  mar- 

OP  F  B  B  T  OH  I U  M.  in  archaotogy,  a 
piece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen,  anciently  made 
use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

OFFERTORY,  in  the  Romish  church,  an 
anthem  chanted  or  a  voluntary  played  during 
the  offering  and  a  part  of  the  mass.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  it  denotes  certain  sen- 
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tences  in  the  communion  office,  read  while 
the  alms  are  being  collected. 

OP  PICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trust,  or 
a  dignity  attended  with  a  public  function ; 
as  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the 
office  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  peace,  Ac 

Office*  are  civil,   judicial,  ministerial, 

executive,  legislative,  political,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical,  diplomatic  military,  Ac.— 
Office  also  signifies  a  place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers,  agents,  clerks,  Ac.  to 
attend  in,  in  order  to  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties  and  employments.  w 

OFFICER,  a  person  commissioned  or 
authorised  to  fill  a  public  situation  or  per- 
form any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  or  of  state,  are  the  lord 
high-ateward.  the  lord  high -chancellor,  the 
lord  high-treasurer,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  lord  nigh-constable,  and 

the  earl-marshal. In  the  army,  General 

offieert  are  those  whose  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  company,  troop,  or  re- 
giment ;  but  extends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments :  such  are 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major-ge- 
nerals, and  brigadiers.  —  Staff  offieert, 
those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as 
the  quartermaster-general,  adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp,  Ac.  —  Commissioned 
offieert  are  those  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  crown,  from  the  general  to 
the  cornet  inclusive.  — —  Brevet  offieert, 
those  who  hold  a  rank  without  pay,  or  take 
rank  according  to  the  commission  which 
they  hold  from  the  sovereign,  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  one  for  which  they  actually  re- 
ceive pay.— Atta/fer*  offieert,  all  officers 
under  the  rank  of  captain.^— tfew-rommts- 
tioned  offieert,  are  sergeant-majors,  quarter- 
master-serjeants,  Serjeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife-majors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments.^—In  the  navy,  officers  are  distin- 
guished into—  Commissioned  offieert,  who 
hold  their  coramiasions  from  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty:— Flag  offieert,  admirala  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head ;— Petty  offieert, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captaina. 

OF  PI"C  I AL,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ap- 
pointed by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
Ac.,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  diocese. Official  is  also  a  de- 
puty appointed  by  an  archdeacon,  as  his 
assistant,  who  sits  as  judge  in  the  archdea- 
con's court. 

OPPI"ClNAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  as  are  directed  by  the 
colleges  of  physicians  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

OFFING,  in  sea-language,  is  a  distance 
from  the  shore  sufficient  to  afford  deep 
water,  and  to  need  no  assistance  from  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship :  thns  we  say,  we  saw 
a  ship  in  the  offing ;  or  when  a  ship  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  she  u  said  to 
"keep  her  offing" 

OFFUET,  in  surveying,  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  the 


hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclosure. 
In  accounts,  a  sum  wet  off  against  ano- 
ther sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.— 
Offset,  in  gardening,  the  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  plants,  which  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper 
soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species. 

OGEE,  or  0. G.,in  architecture, a  mould- 
ing, consisting  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  the  other  convex ;  or,  of  a  round 
and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  8. 

OO I VE,  in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
of  a  Gothic  vault;  which,  instead  of  being 
circular,  passes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another,  and  forms  a  cross  with  the  other 
arches.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives  cross 
each  other,  is  called  the  key.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves, 
branches,  or  reins;  and  the  arches  which 
separate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 

OIL,  an  unctuous  inflammable  substance, 
derived  from  various  substances,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  From  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or  fat 
oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils :  the 
former  require  a  high  temperature  to  raise 
them  to  a  state  of  vapour,  but  the  volatile 
oils  are  volatilised  at  a  temperature  of  boil- 
ing  water,  and  even  at  a  lower  one.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  the  oils  by 
degrees  lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  oc- 
casionally become  hard.  8uch  as  become 
indurated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when 
applied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying  oils ; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
Ac.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way  are 
called  unctuous  oils,  as  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  rape-seed  oil,  Ac.  Those  which  burn 
best  are  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, which,  raised  into  gas  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  heated  body,  absorbs  the  adjacent 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  fixing  it,  thereby  dis- 
plays heat,  flame,  and  light. The  fat  oils 

are  medicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing,  soft- 
ening, and  laxative  remedies;  they  enter 
into  many  medical  compounds,  such  as  bal- 
sams, unguents,  plasters,  Ac.;  and  they 
are  often  used  as  food  on  sccount  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.  Essential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies. 

OIL  GAS.  Very  decided  advantages  were 
at  one  time  claimed  for  oil  gas  over  coal 
gas ;  but  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  arrived,  have  in  a  measure  su- 
icded  the  use  of  the  former.  It  may, 
ever,  be  well  to  give  the  nrocess  of  its 
•     or  oil  ii 


persedei 
howevei 


manufacture:— A  quantity 
in  an  air-right  vessel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  s  convenient  rate :  ana  provision  is 
made  thst  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
st  the  will  of  the  operator  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  proper 
for  illumination.    As  a  further  precaution. 
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to  purify  the  km  from  oil  which  may  be  sus- 
pended id  it  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  con- 
▼eyed  into  a  wash  Teasel,  where,  by  bubblinf 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and  ren- 
dered lit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a  pro- 
per pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which  it  is 
Buffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in  the  usual 
manner. 

OXEA,  the  Olive-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Mono- 
wata ;  consisting  of  the  different  kinds  of 
olive  trees.  ' 

OLE  PI  ANT  OA8,  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless elastic  fluid,  which  has  no  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  odour  when  pure.  It  ex- 
tinguishes flame,  is  unable  to  support  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire 
when  a  lighted  candle  is  presented  to  it, 
burning  slowly  with  a  dense  white  light. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  re- 
tort six  measures  of  strong  alcohol  with 
sixteen  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
one  measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the  mixture 
over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid  soon  acts 
upon  the  alcohol ;  effervescence  ensues,  and 
olefiant  gas  passes  over.  When  olefiant  gas 
is  mingled  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  ibe 
latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes  fire 
on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  which  burns 
rapidly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  a  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal. But  if  the  gases  arc  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a 
very  different  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas, 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and 
a  yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  called  chloric  ttker 
or  carburet  «/  ektorino.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
and  in  a  dry  state,  it  should  be  well  washed 
with  water,  and  then  distilled  from  chloride 
of  calcium;  thus  purified,  it  is  a  colourless, 
volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste 
and  ethereal  odour. 

OLE'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  oily  fluid, 
without  taste  and  smell.  When  potash  and 
hog's  lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate 
of  the  alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a 
pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  re- 
mains in  solution,  combined  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tar- 
taric acid,  the  oily  principle  of  fat  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  purified  by  saponifying  it 
again  and  again,  recovering  two  or  three 
time*,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarate  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the 
property  of  saturating  bases,  and  forming 
neutral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid. 

O'LEINB,  in  chemistry,  the  thin  oily 
part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them 
with  glycerine,  margarate,  and  stearine. 

OLEOSACCHARUM,  in  chemistry,  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 

OLBRA'CEjE,  one  of  the  Linnanui  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  containing  pot-herbs, 
as  spinage,  thyme,  mint,  &c 

OLFACTORY  NERVES,  the  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  by  which  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
preserved. 


OLIBA'NUM,  in  chemistry,  a  gum-resin 
brnusjht  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies, 
which  consists  of  tears  or  drops  of  a 
transparent  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable 
smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  in- 
cense ;  and  in  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumi- 
gations as  a  resolvent. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government, 
wherein  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OL'IVE  (oleoj,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  tiandria-wiouooynim  class 
•f  plants.  The  olea  Bmropea,  or  common 
olive,  the  sort  principally  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  having  an  upright  stem  with  numerous 
branches :  the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  drupe 
of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  containing  an 
ovato-oblong  nut  with  a  kernel  of  the  same 
shape :  and  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of 
a  fruit  with  an  oily  pulp.  The  olive  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients; 
and  olive  wreaths  were  used  to  crown  the 
brows  of  victors.  By  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  was  revered,  and  was  considered 
the  emblem  of  peace  and  humility.  It  fur- 
nished that  oil  which,  for  a  long  time,  was 
the  only  kind  known,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed by  most  nations  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  atkUUt  anointed  their  bodies 
with  olive  oil  when  preparing  for  gymnastic 
exercises;  and  it  was  very  generally  used 
in  the  same  manner  on  coming  out  of  toe 
bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principal  product 
of  the  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  for  culinary  purposes  in  many 
countries.  It  is  inodorous,  and  the  taste  is 
very  mild;  but  if  taken  in  large  quantities 
it  is  purgative.  The  oil,  together  with  the 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  exten- 
sive commerce  between  the  Mediterranean 


and  the  north  of  Europe:  in  many districts 
the  whole  population  is  entirely  dependent 
on  this  branch  of  business.    The  oil  which 


is  obtained  by  simple  expression,  without 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best  and 
purest;  and  that  made  in  some  parts  of 
France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  marshy.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions an  interesting  met, "  that,  during  a 
period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 

J  ears,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Mo*. 
ems,  and  Christians,  have  been  successively 
in  possession  of  the  rockv  mountains  of  Pa- 
lestine ;  yet  the  olive  still  vindicates  its  pa- 
ternal soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  day,  upon 
the  same  spot  which  was  called  by  the  He- 
brew writers  Mount  (Hit*,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olireo,  eleven  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era." 

OL'I  VINE,  in  mineralogy  a  gem  of  infe- 
rior value,  being  a  subspecies  of  prismatic 
chrysolite,  of  a  orownisn  or  olive-coloured 
green,  often  inclining  to  a  yellow  hue,  usu- 
ally found  in  roundish  grains  in  other 
stones.  It  frequently  occurs  in  basaltic 
rocks,  and  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius, also  in  Saxony.  Silesia,  Hungary,  Ac. 
OLYM'PIAD,  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time.  This 
method  of  computation  took  its  rise  from 
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the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated 
every  nfth  year  near  the  chy  Olympia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Olympiads  were  some- 
times called  Juni  Ipkiti,  from  Iphitus,  who 
instituted,  or  at  least  renewed  the  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  fames.  Chronologists  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
commencement ;  but,  according  to  the  most 
prevalent  opinion,  the  first  Olympiad  com- 
menced 775  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  32  years  before  the  foundation  of  Borne. 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
History  is  much  indebted  to  the  Olympiads : 
they  have  served  to  fix  the  time  to  many 
momentous  events  ;  and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, the  history  of  Greece  is  mostly  fa- 
bulous, or  filled  with  anachronisms. 

OLYM'PIC  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  solemn 
games  among  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  which  were  celebrated 
once  in  every  four  years,  as  above  stated. 
Besides  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  the  quoit,  there  were  horse-racing,  cha- 
riot-racing, Ac.  Sometimes  the  prise  of 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  other  fine  arts 
was  disputed.  The  victor's  prise  in  each  of 
these  contests  was  a  wreath  of  wild  olive. 
A  prise  of  small  value  was  chosen,  that  the 
combatants  might  be  stimulated  by  cou- 
rage and  the  love  of  glory,  more  than  by 
the  sordid  hope  of  gain.  In  fact,  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors  (who  were  termed  O/jm- 
tnoniem)  was  inestimable  and  immortal. 
Their  statues  were  erected  at  Olympia  in 
the  sacred  wood  of  Jove;  they  were  con- 
ducted home  in  triumph  on  a  car  drawn  by 
four  bones;  and  were  complimented  by 
poets,  painters,  Ac. ;  nay,  many  privileges 
and  immunities  were  thenceforth  conferred 
on  them.  Not  only  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
but  foreign  nations  also  resorted  to  these 
games,  in  great  numbers,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  Egypt,  from  Libya,  8icily,  and 
other  countries.  The  combatants  contend- 
ed naked:  at  first  they  used  to  tie  a  scarf 
round  their  waist;  but  this  having  once 
thrown  down  a  combatant  by  entangling 
his  feet,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  lose  the 
victory,  it  was  thenceforth  laid  aside.  The 
priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  no  females 
were  permitted  to  be  present;  and  if  any 
woman  was  found  to  have  passed  the  river 
'Alpheus  during  the  solemnity,  she  was  to 
be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 

OM'BBB,  a  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  generally  played  by  three 
persons,  though  sometimes  by  two  or  five. 

OMBRE  DB  80LIEL,  or  akadow  0/  tka 
sua,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  sun  is  borne 
in  armoury,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  represent- 
ed, do  not  appear:  and  the  colouring  is  so 
slight  that  the  field  is  seen  through  it. 

OMEGA,  the  name  for  the  Greek  longe. 
It  was  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  alpha  was  the  first ;  and  from  the  ex- 
pression in  Revelations  (c  i,  v.  8),  "I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 


was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty," 
the  characters  of  alpha  and  omega  became 
with  the  Christians  symbolical  hierogly- 
phics. 

OMELET,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fritter, 
made  of  eggs  and  other  ingredients;  very 
usual  in  8pain  and  France. 

OMEN,  literally  sn  indication  of  some  fu- 
ture event ;  but,  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tion, an  accident  supposed  to  forerun  mis- 
fortune. Among  the  ancients,  there  were 
omens  which  came  from  outward  objects; 
and  internal  omens,  or  those  which  affected 
the  persons  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  or  panic  /tart,  that  seised 
upon  men  without  any  visible  cause,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  demons,  and 
especially  to  the  god  Pan.  Nay,  there  are 
persons  at  the  present  day,  whose 
un  and  society  might  be  expected  to 
give  them  better  ideas,  who  still  talk  seri- 
ously of  presentiments  or  internal  omens ; 
and  to  whom  almost  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  together  with  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs,  is  reckoned  ominous. 
The  practice  of  making  ordinary  events 
ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  probably 
took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country 
of  almost  every  superstition  of  paganism : 
but  wherever  it  may  have  arisen,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  inhabited  globe,  and  still 
prevails  among  the  vulgar  and  unenlighten- 
ed of  all  nations. 

OMENTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  caul  or 
epiploon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the 
bowels,  usually  furnished  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  being  placed  under  the  perito- 
naeum, and  immediately  above  the  intes- 
tines. 

OMNIBUS  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of 
miiu,  all ;  i.  t.  for  all),  a  word  used  for  a 
long  carriage  now  too  well  known  as  a  pub- 
lie  conveyance  for  passengers,  to  require  a 
further  description.  They  are  of  Parisian 
'  origin,  and  their  acknowledged  convenience 
soon  brought  them  into  nse  in  London,  Ac. 

OM'NIUM,  a  term  applied  to  the  public 
funds  to  express  the  whole  of  the  stock  or 
securities  which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan 
receive  from  government.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive  spe- 
culations, it  generally  is  liable  to  consider- 
able variations  with  respect  to  its  current 
price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  high  premium, 
at  other  times  at  a  discount. 

OMO-HY01DB-U8,  in  anatomy,  a  mus- 
cle situated  between  the  se  hpoide$  and 
shoulder,  which  pulls  the  former  obliquely 
down  wards. 

OM'PHACINE  OIL,  in  chemistry,  a  vis- 
cous brown  juice  extracted  from  green 
olives ;  the  word  ompkacine  signifying  that 
which  pertains  to  or  is  expressed  from  un- 
ripe fruit.  The  wrestlers  in  the  ancient 
gymnastic  exercises  used  to  anoint  their 
bodies  with  this  oiL 

OMPHA'CION,   the   juice  of   unripe 

Jie  applied  to  that  of 

pies,  or  crabs,  usually  called  ttrjuice. 


grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wild  apples,  or  crabs,  usually  called  ttrjuice. 
OMTHACITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  leek 
green  colour,  massive  or  disseminated,  and 
in  narrow  radiated  concretions. 
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OMPHACITI8,  in  botany,  a  small  kind 
of  gall  or  excrescence  from  the  oak.        , 

OMPHALOCELE,  in  surgery,  an  umbOi- 
cal  hernia,  or  rapture  of  the  navel. 

OM'PHALOPTBR,  orOHPHALOPTIC, 
an  optical  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
usually  called  a  conTex  lens. 

OMPHALOPTOMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  naval  string. 

ON'ION  [alliumj,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 
nial bulbous  roots.  About  sixty  species 
are  known.  The  onion  proper  (allium  eepaj 
is  abundantly  cultivated  throurhout  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  milder  in  warm 
climates  than  in  the  north. 

ONEIROCRITICA.  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing  dreams,  and  foretelling  future  events 
from  them.  In  the  Scripture  we  frequently 
find,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
some  men  really  predicted  from  dreams 
what  truly  came  to  pass,  as  was  the  case 
with  Joseph,  and  also  with  Daniel  during 
the  captivity;  but  we  ought  not  from  these 
Scripture  instances  to  conclude  that  dreams 
are  capable  of  interpretation  from  artifi- 
cial rules,  because  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  particular  revelation  was  grant- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

ONEIROITANCT,  the  art  of  divination 
by  dreams. 

ONGLE-E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 

Eiveu  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts,  or 
irds,  when  borne  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ONI8'CU8,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects,  which  have  limbs  but  no  wings, 
and  which  have  oblong  bodies  and  nume- 
rous legs,  or  more  than  six  pair.  This 
genus  comprehends  the  several  sorts  of 

ONOM ATOPCE'IA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  resemble  the 
sound  made  by  the  things  signified ;  as  the 
buss  of  bees,  the  cackling  of  bent,  Ac. 

ONTOLOGY,  the  doctrine  of  being;  a 
name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of  me- 
taphysics which  treats  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  things. 

O-NUS  PEOBANTH,  in  law,  the  burden 
of  proving  what  has  been  alleged  against 
another. 

ON' YX,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  agate, 
stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines ; 
being  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of  different  co- 
lours.    The  bluish  white  kind  is  looked 

upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the  ancients. 

|  In  medicine,  an  abscess,  or  collection  of 
J  pus  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea ;  *o 
I  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  ouya 
'  stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white 
j  spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctu- 

OOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 

limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 

together ;  sometimes  occurring  in  concen. 

trie  layers,  at  other  times  being  compact, 

,  or  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 

I  ference. The  oolitic  oeriee,  in  geology, 

1  includes  all  the  strata  between  the  iron 
,  sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.    In 
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opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant 
ble  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow, 


these  strata  are  found  the  best  materials  for 
building  which  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  of  England  produce ;  and  the  form- 
ations are  systematically  divided  into— 1. 
the  upper  oolite,  consisting  of  the  oolitic 
strata  of  Portland,  Aylesbury,  Ac  with  tbe 
argillo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata ;  3.  the 
middle  oolite,  vis.  the  oolitic  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  coral  rag,  calcareous  sand 
and  grit,  Ac;  and  3.  the  lower  oolite,  which 
contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasion- 
ally divided  by  thin  argillaceous  beds,  great 
argillo-calcareous  formation  of  has,  and  lias 
marl. 

OPA"CITT,  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  it  impervious  to  tbe  ravs  of  light. 
It  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any  colour. 

O'PAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  which  comes  under  tbe 
class  of  pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Hungary, 
when  first  dug  out  of  tbe  earth  it  is  soft, 
but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures ;  but  in  some  a  lively 
play  of  light  is  observable;  While  others 
show  different  colours  by  reflected  and 
transmitted  light.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties or  species,  the  chief  of  which  are, 

e,  yellow, 
and  red ;  I.Jlre  opal,  which  simply  affords  a 
red  reflection ;  S.  eeaist«N  opal,  whose  co- 
lours are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  but 
without  the  play  of  colours ;  4.  ormi-opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque  than 
common  opal ;  ft.  wood  opal,  which  appears 
in  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
of  trees ;  6.  hydrophone,  which  assumes  a 
transparency  only  on  being  thrown  into 
water;  7.  hyalite,  which  occurs  in  small  re- 
niform  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  is  trans- 
parent; and  8.  menilite,  which  occurs  in 
tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque. 

OPALESCENCE,  a   coloun 
lustre  reflected  from  a  single  spot 
mineral.      It   is  sometimes   simple,   and 
sometimes  radiated. 

OP' BRA,  a  dramatic  composition,  of 
which  music  makes  the  essential  part;  and 
in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other  dramas 
accompanied  by  music  According  as  the 
serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails  in 
the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  oerta  or  opera 
buffo.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is  given 
to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  music 
and  song;  of  which  the  rttitotivo  is  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  An  operetta  is  a  short  mu- 
sical drama  of  a  light  character :  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  French  roude* 
tittle  belongs.  Italy  may  be  considered  tbe 
birth-place  and  cradle  of  the  opera ;  but 
the  German  romantic  operas  have  also,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  great  sue- 

OPERA-GLASS,  in  optics,  so  called 
from  its  use  in  theatres,  is  a  diagonal  per- 
spective, and  cowusts  of  a  tube  of  about 
four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of  a 
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plane  minor,  which  reflects  the  rajs  falling  I 
upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through  which  j 
they  are  refracted  to  the  concave  eye-glass, 
whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at 
the  hole  in  the  tube;  and  as  the  glass  is 
made  to  point  at  a  different  object  from  that 
which  is  viewed,  it  may  be  used  without 
any  one  knowing  exactly  who  is  observed. 

OPERATION,  in  surgery,  any  methodi- 
cal action  of  the  hand,  with  or  without  in- 
struments as  the  case  may  require,  on  the 
human  body,  with  a  view  to  heal  an  injured  j 
or  diseased  part.  The  person  who  per- 
forms this  is  called  an  operator. In  che- 
mistry, any  process  that  leads  to  a  given  I 

result. Military  or  naval  operations,  sig-  j 

nify  the  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet,  to 
effect  some  object  of  warfare. 

OPERCULUM. in  conchology, the  plate 
or  lid  with  which  some  species  of  testaceous  ■ 
animals  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 

OPHLDTAN,  in  xoology,  a  term  desig-  I 
nating  the  serpent  species,  or  an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  fins.     | 

OPHlDlON.in  ichthyology, a  flsh  found  I 
in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  com-  ' 
mon  eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and 
of  a  paler  colour. 

OPHimUM.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Apodal  order ;  having  the  head 
naked;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate ; 
gill-membrane  seven-rayed;  and  body  en- 


OPHIOL'OGY*,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  serpents,  or  which  ar- 
ranges and  describes  the  several  kinds. 

OPHIOM'ANCY,  the  art  of  divining  or 
predicting  events  by  the  actions  of  serpents, 
as  practised  by  the  ancients. 

OPHITE,  in  mineralogy,  serpentine  or 
green  porphyry;  a  dusky  green  stone  of 
different  shades,  sprinkled  with  spots  or 
crystals  of  a  lighter  green. 

OPHRYS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  30  Gpnandria,  order  1  Diandric.  The 
species  are  bulbs. 

OPHTHAI/MIA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondent surface  of  the  eye-lids.  Its 
characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness, 
and  it  may  be  induced  by  many  different 
exciting  causes ;  as  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold;  residence  in  damp  or  sandy 
countries  in  the  hot  season;  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  Ac 

The  ophthalmic  ntrv  is  the  first  branch 

of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA,  in  medicine,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye,  without  any  or 
with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if 
gravel  were  between  the  globe  of  the  eye 
and  lids.  There  are  various  species  of  this 
disease,  distinguished  by  names  indicative 
of  their  respective  symptoms. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'818,  in  medicine,  a 
falling  down  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 


cheek,  can  thus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude. 


It  is 


caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and 
ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  term  given  to 
that  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  disposition  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

OTI UM.  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species 
of  poppy  fpapaver  tommtferumj,  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  but 
now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  medicines:  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians for  asserting,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of 
late  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  fact, 
that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  different  insurance 
offices,  who  found  that  they  had  sustained 
considerable  loss  from,  as  well  as  that  a 
new  risk  had  been  created  by,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium. 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  &c, 
speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Constanti- 
nople, whom  he  saw  in  a  coffee-house  fre- 
J|uented  by  them,  says,  "Their  gestures  were 
rightful ;  those  who  were  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  opium  talked  inco- 
herently; their  features  were  flushed ;  their 
eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  the 
general  expression  of  their  countenances 
was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or 
five.  The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement,  is  terrible ;  the 
appetite  is  soon  destroyed,  and  every  fibre 
in  the  body  trembles ;  the  nerves  of  the 
neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid:  several  1  have  seen  in  this  place  who 
had  wry  necks  and  contracted  Angers,  but 
still  cannot  abandon  the  custom.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking 
their  daily  dose."— The  opium  of  commerce 
is  in  masses  of  different  sixes.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  contains 
acidulous  meconate  of  morphia,  extractive 
matter,  mucilage,  fecula,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  de- 
bris of  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  white  erys- 
taliue  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  nareotin*. — The  following  is  the 
usual  mode  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
opium  in  India.  A  little  before  the  flower 
of  the  poppy  is  formed,  a  longitudinal  in« 
cision  is  made  in  the  stalk,  close  under  the 


mnsule  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  tower.  From  this  incision 
the  opium  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  gum.  and 
is  gathered  by  the  women  and  children. 

OPINION,  the  judgment  which  the 
mind  forms  of  any  proposition,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  absolute  belief.  Some 
things  are  known  to  be  scientifically  cor- 
rect, or  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration ;  but  other  things  depend  on  testi- 
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mony.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a  storv 
including  many  circumstances  to  a  third 
person,  and  another  comes  who  positively 
contradicts  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he,  to  whom  those  jarring  testimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
own  mind,  balances  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  lends  an  assent,  more  or  less 
wavering,  to  that  side  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  preponderate.  This  as- 
sent is  his  opinion  respecting  the  facts  of 
which  he  has  received  such  different  ac- 
counts. 

OPOBAI/8AM,  in  medicine,  the  balm  or 
balsam  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  a 
bitterish  aromatic  flavour,  and  an  acidulous 
fragrant  odour.  The  shrub  or  tree  pro- 
ducing this  balsam  is  of  the  genus  Amwrit, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix. 

OPODEI/DOC,  in  pharmacy,  a  sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment,  being  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils ;  allowed  to 


be  a  good  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises,  Ac. 
PO'PANAX,  a  gum  resin,  of  a  tolerabl . 
Arm  texture,  usually  brought  in  loose  gran- 


ules or  drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger 
masses,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  It  has  a  strong  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  patti 
nmca  opopouaxj    growing    in   eastern  cli- 


OP08*8UM,  in  soology,  «n  animal  of  tbe 
genus  Didelpki;  chiefly  found  in  America, 
and  living  in  holes  and  woody  places.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  having  a  pouch  in 
the  abdomen,  in  which  she  protects  and  car- 
ries her  young.  Ou  the  ground  the  opos- 
sum's motions  are  awkward  and  clumsy; 
but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he  moves 
with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail, 
which  is  prehensile,  to  assist  his  motions. 
Instead  of  taking  flight  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging :  when  they  are 
discovered,  thev  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
branch  violently ;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  hunter  is  unaccompanied 
by  dogs,  they  steal  slowly  away,  and,  gather- 
ing themselves  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  it  feign- 
ing death.  After  remaining  thus  till  thev 
think  themselves  secure,  they  steal  off;  if, 
however,  any  sudden  noise  be  made,  they 
again  assume  their  death-like  position,  in 
which  they  will  persevere  even  when  taken 
up  and  handled.  This  well  known  attri- 
bute of  the  opossum  has  given  ri*e  to  tbe 
American  proverb,  "  He  is  playing  'pos- 
sum," which  is  applied  to  any  one  who  is 
thought  to  be  acting  deceitful'v. 

OPPIL'ATIVES,  medicines  which  shut 
up  the  pores 

OPPOSITIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  peduncle  placed  opposite  to  the 
leaf. 

OPPOSITION,  in  politics,  a  word  well 
understood  in  free  representative  govern- 
ments, but  nowhere  else;  denoting  that  in- 
telligent and  independent  spirit  in  the  mem- 


bers of  either  house  of  parliament  which 
induces  them  to  persevere  in  opposing  what- 
ever legislation  u  injurious  to  the  state,  but 
which  does  not  so  far  influence  them  as  to 
oppose  what  is  beneficial.  A  temperate 
and  consistent  opposition  is  therefore  an 
essential  element  of  good  government ;  for 
though  it  may  struggle  against  an  existing 
administration,  it  contributes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
body  politic.  But  when  it  blindly  follows 
tbe  dictates  of  an  ambitious  leader,  merely 
to  thwart  the  operations  of  government,  or 
supports  some  clamorous  demagogue,  who 
prates  about  patriotism  while  he  insidiously 
undermines  the  constitution,  such  opposi- 
tion is  justly  designated  fmetiomt,  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  all  rational  and  honest 
men.  The  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  described 
the  party  generally  opposing  those  in  power, 
as  ''never  really  wishing  mischief  to  the 
country ;  but  only  so  much  mischief  as 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  room  "  Amiable  states- 
men 1  honest  representatives  !  —  Opposi- 
tion, in  logic,  the  disagreement  between 
propositions  which  have  tbe  same  subject 

and  the  same  predicate. In  rhetoric  a 

figure  whereby  two  things  are  joined,  which 
seem  incompatible.— —In  geometry,  the 
relation  of  two  things,  between  which  a  line 

may  he  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. In 

astronomy,  that  aspect  or  situation  of  two 
stars  or  planets,  wherein  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees 
apart. 

OPTATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  mode  or  form 
of  a  Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expressed  tbe 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  presents  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  when  he 
first  saw  her. 

OPTIC8,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
causes  of  vision,  and  of  the  effects  of  light, 
direct,  reflected,  or  refracted.  In  this 
comprehensive  sense.  Newton  called  his 
inimitable  book  on  light  and  colours,  a 
Treatise  on  Optica.  In  a  more  simple  ap- 
plication, optiet  is  the  science  of  direct 
vision  only  ;  while  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when 
considered  as  reflected,  are  called  emtoptrieo, 
and  the  science  of  refracted  rays,  dioptric*; 
so  that,  in  its  general  sense,  optica  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  that  of  which  catoptrics 
and  dioptrics  are  two  parts.  From  the 
days  of  Pythagoras  to  those  of  our  contem- 
porary, 8ir  David  Brewster,  tbe  science  of 
optics  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually 
developing.  To  give  anything  like  a  history 
of  it,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  eminent  philo- 
sophers who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  advancing  it  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection, would  therefore  be  impossible  in 
onr  limits.  [Under  tbe  different  heads  of 
Liobt,  Rbtlbctiom,  Rbtbactiob,  the 
Etb,  Micaoscors,  TatascorK,  Ac.  Ac, 
further  information  must  be  sought.]—— 
Optic  nerve*,  in  anatomy,  the  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  perforate  tbe 
bulb  of  the  eye,  and  serve  for  the  sense  0/ 
sight. Optic  angle,  is    that  which  the 
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optic  bin  of  the  ayes  nuke  with  one  ano- 
ther, at  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  distance 
before  the  eyee.^— Optic  ana,  is  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  or  a  line  going  through  the  middle 

of  the  pupil  and  centre  of  the  eye. Optic 

flatt  of  a  ttar,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  our 

ic  pyramid,  a  pyramid  formed 

*n  from  tl 


by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of 
the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OPiTMATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  op- 
posed to  the  PopuUrtt.  It  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  what  were  the  characteristic 
differences  betwixt  these  two  parties.  8ome 
say  the  Optimatn  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
sticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state; 
caring  little  for  the  other  classes :  whereas 
the  Popmlarn  boldly  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a 
level.  Tully  says,  that  the  Optimatea  were 
the  best  cituens,  who  wished  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  sort ;  and  that 
the  Populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  so  much  considering  what 
was  right,  as  what  would  please  the  people 
and  gratify  their  own  thirst  of  vain  glory. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  difficult  to  define  the  true 
characters  of  the  Optimatea  and  Populares 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
Tories  ana  Whigs,  or  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  (to  use  the  distinctive  appellations 
applied  by  the  parties  to  themselves)  of  the 
present  day  in  Britain. 

OPTIME,  a  scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

OPTIMISM,  that  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious  doctrine  which  maintains  that  this 
world,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  imperfections, 
is  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised, 
and  that  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for 
the  best. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  a  colour,  otherwise  called 
gold,  or  fellow,  which  is  represented  by 
small  dots  all  over  the  field  or  charge. 

ORACLE,  in  the  history  of  heathen  su- 
perstition and  imposture,  a  pretended  reve- 
lation of  future  events,  or  the  will  of  super- 
natural powers,  through  the  medium  of  a 
priest  or  priestess,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Thebes.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  governments,  the  under- 
taking of  important  enterprises,  and  parti- 
cularly in  all  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
sented to  them.  Darkness  and  ambiguity 
in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover  those 
mistakes  which  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
closed the  imposture ;  and  thus  for  many 
centuries  they  obtained  veneration  and  ho- 
mage, not  only  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  of  monarch*,  of  warriors,  and  philo- 
sophers. 

ORANGE-TREE  (ritnu  auranium),  in 
botany,  a  low,  evergreen,  branching  tree, 
bearing  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  flowers,  containing  about 


twenty  stamens,  and  disposed  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  six  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  with  a  rough  rind  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  contains  a  pulp, 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  with 
seeds  in  each,  and  a  sweet  refreshing  juice. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  sweet  or 
China,  and  the  bitter  or  8eville  orange. 
Mr.  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  orange  tribe : 
"  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
citron,  fruits  which,  although  natives  of 
India,  have  now  become  so  common  in 
other  countries  as  to  give  a  tropical  cha- 
racter to  an  European  dessert,  are  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  order.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excellence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  I  know  not  if  an  order  more  inte- 
resting to  man  can  be  pointed  out." — "The 
productiveness  of  the  common  orange  is 
enormous.  A  single  tree  at  8t.  Michael's 
has  been  known  to  produce  90,000  oranges 
fit  for  packing,  exclusively  of  the  damaged 
fruit  and  the  waste,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  third  more."  Oranges  form  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries. The  tree  is  exceedingly  long-lived; 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  which  is  hardly  leas  esteemed  than 
the  celebrated  ottar  of  roses.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts. 

ORANGEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  king  William  (of  the  house  of  Orange), 
while  the  former  party  supported  the  cause 
of  James  II. 

ORANGOUTANG  (Simia  8atyru$),  in 
zoology,  the  satyr  or  great  ape,  an  animal 
with  a  flat  face  and  deformed  resemblance 
of  the  human  form.  These  animals  walk 
erect,  feed  on  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and 
make  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  use 
weapons  with  the  hand.  Cuvier  says  that 
the  orang-outang  is  found  only  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  ana  that  the  African  animal 
resembling  it  is  the  Chimpanxee  (Simim 
troalodytttj. 

ORATORIO,  a  musical  performance  of 
a  dignified  Character,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  affections ;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution, 
not  for  theatrical  action.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  oratorio  commenced  when  sacred 
music  was  distinctly  separated  from  the 
worldly.  Dr.  Burner  says,  "they  com- 
menced with  the  fathers  of  the  oratory; 
when,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  they  had 
hymns  and  sacred  stories  written  in  dia- 
logue and  set  to  music.  After  the  first  part 
came  the  sermon,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  and  hear,  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  second  part.  The 
subjects,  in  early  times,  were  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Prodigal  Son,  Tobit's  Story,  &c. ; 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
the  band  of  instruments,  and  the  perform- 
ance, the  Oratory  came  into  great  repute ; 
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and  this  species  of  musical  drama  obtained 
the  general  appellation  of  Oratorio."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Pariati, 
Cera,  Orsini,  opagna,  and  Metastasio,  wrote 
oratorios;  and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Buonon- 
cini,  Ac.  composed  the  music.  But  a  more 
i  elevated  character  was  afterwards  riven  to 
.  the  oratorio  bv  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his 
power  to  the  chorus. 

OR'ATOR,  in  modern  usage,  signifies  an 
eloquent  public  speaker;  or  a  person  who 
pronounces  a  discourse  publicly  on  some 
special  occasion.  In  ancient  Rome  oratora 
were  advocates  of  a  superior  kind,  differing 
from  the  patron* :  the  latter  were  allowed 
only  to  plead  causes  on  behalf  of  their 
citrate  ;  whereas  the  former  might  quit  the 
forum  and  ascend  the  rostra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  aouato  or  the  people.  The 
oratora  had  rarely  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their 
style  was  generaUv  correct  and  concise. 

OR'ATORY,  Pbibsts  or  ma,  a  reli- 
gious order  founded  by  Philip  Nevi,  in  1*74, 
for  the  study  of  theology,  and  for  superin- 
tending the  religious  exercises  of  the  de- 
vout ;  but  they  are  not  bound  by  monastic 
vows.  This  order  still  exists  in  Italy ;  but 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
Fatktra  of  tkt  Oratory  ofJeaua,  founded  at 
Paris  in  1611,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
OB'ATORT,  the  art  by  which  a  speaker 


is  enabled  to  r 

hearers,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
It  properly  consists  of  four  parts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nunciation. Quintilian  says,  N  the  faculty 
of  speech  we  derive  from  nature ;  but  the 
art  from  observation."  To  constitute  ora- 
tory, the  speaking  must  be  just  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject ;  it  must  be  methodical, 
all  parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in 
due  order  and  connection ;  and  it  must  be 
embellished  with  the  beauties  of  language 
and  pronounced  with  eloquence.  Diction, 
manner,  gesture,  modulation,  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  several  topics  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  a  logical  illustration  of  them, 
are  all  essential  requisites  in  oratory ;  and, 
as  Cicero  has  observed,  "  the  action  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  expressions, 
not  in  a  theatrical  way,  mimicking  the 
words  by  particular  gesticulations,  but  in 
a  manner  expressive  of  the  general  sense, 
with  a  sedate  and  manly  inflection." 

ORB,  in  astronomy,  a  hollow  sphere  or 
space  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces. 

ORBICULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  constrictor-muscle  of 
the  lips,  or  oatulatoriua;  as  also  to  the  con- 
strictor of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  rises 
from  the  upper  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  near  the  larger  canthus  of  the  eye, 
and  surrounds  the  eyelid  with  a  series  of 
circular  fibres:   this  is  called  orhkulmru 

*ORBICrULATR,   or  ORBICULAR,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  whose  circum- 
ference is  circular,  or  which  has  its  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  diameters  equal. 
OR'BIT,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a 


or  comet  in  its  course  round  the  sun : 
thus  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  curve  which 
it  describes  in  its  annual  revolution,  and 
which  is  usually  called  the  ecliptic.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  consider  the  orbit  of 
every  planet  as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci,  and  that  they  all  move  in 
these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet  always  describes  equal 

areas  in  equal  times. In  anatomy,  the 

two  cavities  under  the  forehead  in  which 
the  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed  orbit  a; 
and  they  are  set  in  bony  sockets,  to  main- 
tain ana  defend  the  organ  of  sight  and  its 
adjacent  parts. 

ORCHESTRA,  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the 
Romans  to  the  magistrates  and  senators, 
and  by  the  moderns  to  the  musicians.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  whole  in- 
strumental band  performing  together  in 
modern  concerts,  operas,  or  sacred  music. 

ORCHID'BiB,  in  botany,  consist  of  the 
Orchis,  and  other  plants  that  resemble  it. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  either  in  a  spike, 
or  in  a  panicle.  The  flowers  of  the  differ- 
ent species  are  remarkably  various  aud  sin- 
gular in  their  shape,  resembling  different 
kinds  of  animals  or  insects.  In  the  butter- 
fly orchis,  the  plant  has  ovate  bulbs,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  at  the  base;  thick  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  above  them  from  the  base  of 
the  stem:  one  of  these  bulbs  is  always 
wrinkled  and  withered,  while  the  other  is 
plump  and  delicate :  the  first  is  the  parent 
of  the  stem ;  the  second  is  the  offset,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  is  destined  to  rise.  Such  are 
the  means  made  use  of  by  nature  not  only 
to  disseminate  plants,  but  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  place,  and  thus  to  draw  in 
fresh  nourishment. 

OR'CINE,  in  chemistry,  the  name  of  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  lieken  dtolbatua; 
which,  after  various  preparations,  assumes 
a  fine  rich  violet  colour. 

ORDB'AL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  in 
'  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  God  to  ma- 
nifest the  truth,  bv  leaving  nature  to  its 
ordinary  course,  if  the  accused  were  guilty ; 
by  interposing  a  miracle,  if  innocent.  This 
mode  of  distributing  justice  in  criminal 
charges  prevailed,  during  the  middle  ages, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe; 
and  it  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  In  England  it  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Confessor'  to  that  of  Henry 
III.,  who  abolished  it  by  declaration:  while 
it  lasted,  the  more  popular  modes  of  re- 
sorting to  it  were  those  of  jfre  (or  the  hot 
iron),  and  of  water;  the  former  for  free- 
men andpeople  of  rank,  the  latter  for  pea- 
sants. The  method  of  administering  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  in  England,  was  by  placing 
nine  red-hot  plough-snares  in  a  line,  at  cer- 
tain distances  from  each  other,  and  requir- 
ing the  person  accused  to  walk  over  them 
barefoot  and  blindfold.    If  bis  feet  always 
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alighted  in  the  apace*  between  the  ■hires, 
ao  that  be  pasted  over  them  anhart,  hit 
success  was  deemed  a  divine  assertion  of 
hit  innocence ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
burnt,  the  disaster  was  an  oracular  proof  of 
his  guilt.  The  ordeal  by  water  was  of  two 
kinds ;  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  to 
the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  or  by  castinr 
the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond 
of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an 
effort  to  swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt, 

but  if  he  sunk  be  was  acquitted. Ordeal 

by  combat,  was  when  the  person  accused  of 
1  ■•     *  to  njfht  the  next  re- 


Bgbt  the  next  re- 
lation, Ac.  of  the~person  deceased.—] 


murder  was  obliged  t 


of  trial  so  liable  to  human  collusion,  and 
founded  upon  unwarranted  ideas  of  the 
divine  providence,  have  deservedly  passed 
away;  but  the  fact  of  their  former  existence 
remains  attested  by  a  form  of  words  still 
required  to  be  used  by  a  person  arraigned 
for  trial.  Such  a  one,  in  the  days  of  ordeals, 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  himself  upon  Goa 
and  his  country,  or  upon  God  alone.  In  the 
former  case,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
abide  the  decision  of  a  jury ;  in  the  latter  he 
appealed  to  the  ordeal,  as  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  God.  At  present,  the  prisoner, 
on  pleading  "  not  guflty,"  and  being  asked 
"  bow  he  will  be  tried?**  a  question  which 
alludes  to  the  choice  formerly  allowed,  is 
always  to  answer,  M  By  God  and  the  coun- 
try;'' so  that,  in  reality,  the  question  and 
reply  have  now  no  meaning. 

ORDER,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivision 
of  a  class,  which  is  itself  farther  divided 
into  genera,  as  these  are  into  species.  The 
orders  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  botany  are 
founded  on  the  number  of  styles  or  female 
.  organs.  They  are  all  expressed  by  a  single 
term,  which  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and  is 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  order  to 

which  it  is  applied. Order,  a  term  used 

in  astronomy,  and  applied  to  the  motion  of 
a  planet.  Planetary  bodies  are  said  to  go 
according  to  the  order  of  the  eigne,  when  the 
apparent  motion  is  direct,  proceeding  from 
Anes  to  Taurus,  thence  to  Gemini,  Ac. 
Their  apparent  motion  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  eigne,  when  they  seem  to  go  back- 
wards from  Pisces  to  Aquarius,  Ac—— 
The  word  order,  in  military  concerns,  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  either  as  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  troops,  or 
in  that  of  command. 

ORDERS,  or  HOTY  ORDERS,  denote 
the  character  and  office  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, whereby  thev  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  8ince  the  Reformation,  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons; 
whence  the  phrase,  "to  be  in  orders,"  is 
the  same  as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.— 
Religion*  Order*,  associations,  or  societies 
of  monastics,  bound  to  lead  strict  and  de- 
votional lives,  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  of  their  respective  communities.  An 
order,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  enter  it;  thus  some 
orders  are  more  anstere  than  others,  and 
one  order  dresses  in  white,  while  another  is 
habited  in  gray  or  black :  and  synonymous 


with  the   expression,  "the  order  of  St. 

Francis,"  is,  "  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  " 

Military  Order*  are  societies  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished bv  particular  badges,  and  consist 
of  persons  who  have  done  particular  service 
to  the  prince  and  state,  or  who  enjoy,  by 
the  privileges  of  birth,  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state.  They  originated 
from  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the 
beginning,  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  honour,  united  for  the  performance 
of  patriotic  or  Christian  purposes.  Free 
birth  and  an  irreproachable  bfe  were  the 
conditions  of  admission.  During  the  time 
of  the  crusades  numerous  military  orders 
arose,  and  were  an  example  for  all  future 
orders.  The  oldest  of  the  religious  military 
orders  is  that  of  8t.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
on  their  model  the  secular  military  orders 
were  formed  in  later  times,  which  united 
religious  with  military  exercises.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was 
changed,  and  they  acquired  by  degrees  their 

present  character. Order*,  in  law,  rules 

made  by  the  court  in  causes  there  depend- 
ing. These  orders  are  made  by  different 
courts,  as  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Ac.  j 
and  also,  on  particular  occasions,  orders  are 
made  by  magistrates  at  the  Sessions.^— 
Order*,  in  architecture.  [See  Abcbitbc 
tube.} 

ORDINARY,  in  general  signifies  rost- 
mon,  or  usual ;  thus  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
t*  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  reside  constantly 
at  some  foreign  court,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding,  and  watch  over  the 
interest  of  bis  own  nation.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  several  officers  in  the  royal 
household,  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
sions, as  "  a  physician  or  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary."  Ordinary,  in  the  common  and 

canon  law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  In  which  sense,  arch- 
deacons are  ordinaries  ;  though  the  appel- 
lation is  more  frequently  given  to  the 
bisbop  of  tbe  diocese,  who  has  the  ordinary 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. The  ordinary 

of  Newgate  is  a  clergyman  who  is  attendant 
in  ordinary  upon  the  prisoners  in  that  gaol, 
preaches  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
and  attends  and  prays  with   condemned 

malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  is  that  sort  of  charge 
in  court  armour  which  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in  distinction 
from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  arts. The  word  ordinary 

is  also  applied  to  designate  a  dinner  at  any 
inn  or  place  of  entertainment,  where  each 
person  pays  a  certain  fixed  price  for  bis 
meal. 


ORDINATION,  the  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  initiating  a  person  into  the  priest- 
hood.   In  the  church  of  England  the  first 


thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders, is  the  possession  of  a  title;  that  is, 
a  sort  of  assurance  from  a  rector  to  tbe 
bishop,  that,  provided  the  latter  finds  the 
party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
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take  him  for  hi*  curate,  with  a  stated  sa- 
lary. The  candidate  is  then  examined  by 
the  bishop,  or  his  chaplain,  respecting  both 
his  faith  and  his  erudition  :  and  various 
certificates  are  necessary,  particularly  one 
signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided  during  a  given  time. 
Subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
required,  and  a  clerk  mast  hare  attained 
his  twenty-third  year  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained a  deacon ;  and    his  twenty-fourth 

to  receive  priest's  orders. The  ceremony 

of  ordination  is  performed  by  the  bishop  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  ordained.  In  the  English  church,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries  where  the 
church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a  requisite  to  preaching;  but  in 
some  sects  ordination  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 

In  the  presbyterian  and  congregational 
churches,  ordination  means  the  act  of  set- 
tling or  establishing  a  licensed  preacher 
over  a  congregation  with  pastoral  charge 
and  authority :  or  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  without  the  charge  of  a 
particular  church,  but  with  general  powers 
wherever  he  may  be*  called  to  officiate. 

ORDINANCE,  in  law,  a  temporary  act  of 
parliament,  not  introducing  any  new  law, 
out  founded  on  some  act  formerly  made ; 
consequently,  such  ordinances  might  be 
altered  by  subsequent  ones. 

ORDINATE,  in  geometry  and  conic  sec- 
tions, a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipsis  or  other  conic 
section,  perpendicularly  across  the  axis  to 

the   other  side. Ordinate*  of  a   curve, 

right  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  termi- 
nated by  the  curve,  and  bisected  by  a  right 
line  called  the  diameter. 

ORD'NANCE,  a  general  name  for  artil- 
lery of  every  description. Ordnance  Of- 
fice, or  Beard  of  Ordnance,  an  office  kept 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  which  super- 
intends and  disposes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
struments, and  utensils  of  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  garrisons, 
and  forts  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  military ;  the 
latter  being  subordinate  to,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  former. Ordnance  De- 
bentures, bills  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for 
the  payment  of  stores,  Ac 

ORES,  a  general  name  for  metals  in  an 
unrefined  state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  where  they  are  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing states  :  namely,  1. pure;  that  is,  by 
themselves,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as 
alloys,  in  combination  with  other  metals ; 
2.  as  tulpknreU,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur ;  3.  as  oaydee,  or  in  combination  with 
oxygen  ;  and  4.  as  ealte,  that  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  acids.  After  the  metallic  ores 
are  drawn  from  the  mine,  they  in  general 
go  through  several  processes  before  they  are 
in  a  state  fit  for  use.    Some  are  first  washed 


in  running  water,  to  clean  them  from 
loose,  earthy  particles :  they  are  then  piled 
together  with  combustible  substances,  and 
burned*,  or  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  combined, 
and  which  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of 
fume  and  smoke.  Thus  having  been  freed 
from  impurities,  they  undergo  the  operation 
of  melting,  in  furnaces  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metals, 
or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequently 
applied.  Borne  melt  readily  of  themselves ; 
whereas  others  are  so  intractable,  that  they 
require  the  assistance  of  various  fluxes  be- 
fore they  will  yield  the  metal.  Assay  era 
therefore  distinguish  ores  into  fusible,  re- 
fractory, and  infusible.  Those  are  called 
fusible  which,  either  by  means  of  a  mo- 
derate fire  only,  or  by  adding  a  fit  men- 
struum to  them,  melt  easily,  so  as  to  afford 
the  metal  or  semi-metal  contained  in  them. 
The  refractory  ores  are  those  which  require 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  action  of  the  fire, 
and  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
they  will  melt.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their 
metallic  characters,  are  chiefly  oxygen, 
chlorine/  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium, 
arsenic,  water,  ana  carbonic  acid.  But 
some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 
often  occur  in  the  metallic  state,  either 
alone,  or  forming  native  alloys  by  being  in 
combination  with  other  metal*.     [Sec  Ma- 

TA1S,  MtHBS,  &C.] 

OR'GAN,  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
production  of  some  certain  action  or  opera- 
tion ;  in  which  sense,  the  mechanic  powers, 
machines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bone*  of  the  human 
body  may  be  called  organs.  The  organ*  of 
sense  are  those  parts  of  the  body  by  which 
we  receive  the  impressions  or  ideas  of  exter- 
nal objects :  thus,  the  ears  are  the  organs 
of  hearing;  the  nerve*  are  the  organs  of 
perception  and  sensation ;  and  the  toogua 

is  the  organ  of  speech "What  is  meant 

by  "organic  world"  comprise*  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Minerals  are  not 
organized  bodies.  The  various  gradations  of 
organised  being,  from  man,  through  all  the 
inferior  animals,  down  to  the  most  humble 
plant  that  grows,  furnish  a  moat  curious 
and  interesting  subject  of  study. 

OR'GAN,  in  music,  a  wind  instrument,  of 
ancient  invention,  blown  by  bellows,  and 
containing  numerous  pipe*  of  various  kinds 
and  dimensions,  which,  for  its  solemnity, 
grandeur,  and  rich  volume  of  tone,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
commonly  employed.  Organs  are  some- 
times of  an  immense  site.  St.  Jerome  men- 
tions an  organ  with  twelve  pair  of  bellows, 
which  might  be  beard  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces,  or  a  mile ;  and  another  at 
Jerusalem,  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  organ  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Ulm,  in  Germany,  is  said  to  be  93 


feet  high  and  38  broad,  its  largest  pipe  I 
18  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  having  si 
pair  of  bellows.— The  Greeks  called  the  or- 


gan organmm,  to  indicate  instrumental  mu- 
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•ic,  which,  by  uniting  several  pipes,  imitated 
•even]  voices ;  and  to  distinguish  the  organ 
from  other  musical  instruments,  the  Ro- 
mans called  it  organum  pnmmatieum,  an 
instrument  of  air.  By  comparing  differ- 
ent authorities,  we  should  conclude  that 
its  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
took  place  ahont  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  became  very  general  in  Eng- 
land in  subsequent  times ;  but  during  the 
civil  wan  they  were  not  only  rentoved  from 
the  churches,  but  were  so  generally  repro- 
bated, that,  at  the  Restoration, there  could 
scarcely  be  found  either  organists,  organ- 
builders,  or  singers. 

ORGAN  I C  REMAINS',  an  appellation 
giten  to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a  mineralized  state.  Modern  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  pe- 
netrated to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  strata 
containing  innumerable  marine  produc- 
tions. Similar  formations  compose  hols,  and 
even  mountains,  in  which  the  shells  are  no 
numerous  as  to  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  rock ;  and  they  are  often  in  such  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  the  small- 
est of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  pro- 
cesses. Almost  every  part  of  the  globe  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon ;  and,  what  is 
at  length  perfectly  establiahed  respecting 
these  productions,  they  differ  in  specific, 
and  often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the 
shells  of  the  present  day;  and  the  differ 
eoces  between  the  extinct  and  living  shells 
increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  deposits 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  science  of  geology  through  the  me- 
dium of  geographical  discoveries;  for  we 
find  certain  families  of  animals  pervading 
strata  of  every  age,  and  possessing  the  same 
generic  forms  which  are  to  be  found  among 
existing  animals.  There  are,  however,  other 
families,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
are  confined  to  particular  formations,  where 
whole  groups  of  these  have  been  annihi- 
lated, and  nave  been  replaced  by  others 
bearing  widely  different  characters.  Many 
controversies  have  arisen,  whether  species 
have  existed  since  the  first  formation  of 
animals,  or  whether  they  were  more  simply 
formed  at  first,  and  have  gradually  improved 
by  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  en- 
larged and  more  perfect  forms,  with  new 
specific  distinctions.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Lyell  thus  expresses  himself— and  the  ob- 
servation is  so  rational  and  convincing,  that 
we  readily  adopt  his  opinion — "that  species 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that 
each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion, with  the  attributes  and  organisation  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished."  As  respects 
vegetable  remains  n  a  fossil  state,  subter- 
ranean collections  ofbitumenised  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various 


depths  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  Can- 
nel  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  frequently 
exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  ita 
substance,  which  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  wood.  The  argillaceous  iron- 
stone and  slates  that  accompany  coal,  eon- 
tain,  with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  crrptogamous 
plants,  the  recent  analogies  ot  which  are 
found  only  in  tropical  regions.  Bnt  we  can- 
not pursue  a  subject  so  comprehensive  in 
its  range  without  trespassing  far  too  much 
on  the  prescribed  limits  of  our  work ;  and 
conclude  with  this  general  remark — that 
the  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  forma- 
tions, have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  seve- 
ral formations  were  the  consequences  of 
successive  changes  effected  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  that  the  contained  fossils  are 
the  preserved  remains  of  the  several  crea- 
tions which  bad  been  successively  formed 
to  accord  with  the  state  of  our  planet  under 
its  several  changes.  [See  Gboloot,  Fos- 
sils, he.) 

ORGANIZATION,  the  act  of  forming 
or  arranging  the  parts  of  a  compound  or 
complex  Dody  in  a  suitable  manner  for  use 
or  service.  Also  the  act  of  distributing  into 
suitable  divisions  and  appointing  the  proper 
officers,  as  an  army  or  a  government. 

ORGANOLOGY,  an  interesting  branch 
of  physiology  which  speciallv  treats  of  the 
different  organs  of  animals,  nut  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  and  sacrifi- 
ces performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  insti- 
tuted by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  by  wild,  distracted  women, 
called  baevkm.— —These  feasts  were  held  in 
the  night:  hence  the  term,  "nocturnal  or- 
gies."    [See  Baccbahalia.] 

OR'GUBS,  in  the  military  art,  a  machine 
composed  of  several  musket  barrels  united, 
by  means  of  which  several  explosions  are 
made  at  once,  to  defend  breaches.  Also, 
long  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  over  a  gateway, 
to  be  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

OR'ICHALCH,  or  ORICHAL  CUM,  in 
antiquity,  a  metallic  substance  resembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  value.  It 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
with  philosophers  and  others,  what  this 
metal  could  be.  or  how  it  was  procured  or 
made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  either 
the  same  kind  of  composition  as  our  brass, 
or  a  mixed  metal  very  analogous  to  it. 

ORIENT,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
the  east,  or  eastern  point  of  the  horison ; 
thus  called,  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises.  Hence  the  equinoctial  orient 
is  used  for  that  point  of  the  horison  where 
the  sun  rises,  when  he  is  in  the  equator,  or 
enters  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  the 
aitival  orient  is  the  point  wherein  the  sun 
rises  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
days  are  longest:  and  the  hibernal  orient, 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  days  are  shortest. 
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ORIENTALS,  the  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world.  It  U 
common  to  rive  this  appellation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  and 
Mediterranean  to  Japan  -—An  ontmtmlitm 

is  an  idiom  of  the  eastern  languages. An 

•ritntaUtt,  one  versed  is  the  eastern  lan< 
guages  and  literature. 

OR'IGBNI8T8,in  the  history  of  the 
church,  followers  of  Onsen  of  Alexandria, 
a  celebrated  Christian  father,  who  held  that 
the  souls  of  men  have  a  ore-existent  state ; 
that  they  are  holy  intelligences,  and  sin 
before  they  are  united  to  the  body,  Ac. 

OEIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a  round  mass 
of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastion*  that  have  case- 
mates to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired 
flank. 

ORION,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere;  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy; 

'  sixty-two,  according  to  Tycho ;  and  of 

_hty  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

ORLE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  forming 
a  border  or  selvage  within  the  shield,  at 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

OR'lFLAMME,the  old  royal  standard  of 
France,  originally  the  church  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  It  wss  a  piece  of  red 
taffeta  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  form 
of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  of  green 
silk. 

ORIOLE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
bird,  of  which  there  are  several  specie*, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

OR' LOP,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  platform  of 
planks  laid  over  the  beam*  in  the  hold,  on 
which  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
contains  also  sail-rooms,  carpenters'  * 
and  other  apartments. 

ORNITUOL'OOT,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  birds,  describinr 
their  structure,  form,  habits,  manners,  ana 
other  characteristic  properties.  Those  who 
are  skilled  in  this  study  are  termed  •rni- 
tkoloffitt».—The  symmetry  and  beauty  dis- 

Iilayed  in  the  graceful  forms  and  varied  co- 
ours  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  strike 
the  most  casual  and  inattentive  observer  of 
nature's  works.  Every  part  of  their  frame 
is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy:  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  admirably  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  cold  and  moisture;  their  wings, 
although  of  the  lightest  materials,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscles  of  such  power  as  to 
strike  the  sir  with  great  force,  and  to  im- 
pel their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  acts  as  a  rudder,  by 
which    their  course  can    be   directed   at 

Sleasure.  And  their  internal  structure  is 
i  perfect  consonance  with  those  external 
peculiarities.  The  voice  of  birds  is  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater 
part  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.    At  the  bifurcation  of 


the  windpipe  is  a  glottis  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate muscles,  called  the  lower  or  in- 
ferior larynx:  it  is  here  that  the  voice  is 
formed ;  the  vast  body  of  air  contained  in 
the  air-cells  contributes  to  the  force,  and 
the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  movements, 
to  the  modification  of  the  voice.  The  gift 
of  song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of 
love ;  hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  pairing.  To  no  other  crea- 
ture have  such  various  tones  been  granted 
for  giving  utterance  to  different  feelings; 
hunger,  tear,  the  dread  of  imminent  danger, 
desire  for  society,  or  longing  for  his  mate, 
Ac-,  are  expressed  by  a  variety  of  note*, 
which  make  a  language  intelligible  not  only 
to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but  also  to 
the  other  tribes.  Almost  all  birds  incubate, 
or  hatch  their  eggs,  by  keening  them  at  a 
uniform  temperature  by  brooding  over 
them ;  and  before  laying,  they  are  directed 
by  instinct  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation  for  their  young;  many 
of  which  are  constructed  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them. 
How  assiduously  is  the  work  of  incubation 
performed !  with  what  parental  care  and 
tenderness  are  the  young  watched  over  and 
protected,  till  they  are  gradually  taught  to 
fly,  and  become  qualified  to  provide  for 
themselves  !  The  whole  economy  of  birds, 
indeed,  is  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder, 
and  to  fill  our  minds  with  admiration.— 
Birds,  although  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
classes  of  animals,  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  their  specific  character,  that  their 
subdivision  is  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
Linnssan  system  they  are  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills,  into  six  orders, 
vis.  1.  Jccipitrf,  as  eagles,  vultures,  and 
hawks.  These  are  a  rapacious  tribe,  feeding 
on  carcasses,  however  putrid,  but,  unless 

E rested  with  hunger,  seldom  attacking 
ring  animals:  they  are  bold,  gregarious, 
fly  slowly,  unless  when  very  high  in  the  air ; 
and  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  smelL 
i.  Pie*,  as  crows,  Jackdaws,  parrrots,  Ac. 
These  live  in  pairs ;  have  their  nests  in  trees, 
and  the  male  feeds  bis  mate  while  she  is  sit- 
ting: their  food  is  various  filthy  substances. 
3.  Anurta,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  gulls,  Ac 
These  are  frequently  polygamous:  the  mo- 
ther takes  little  care  in  providing  for  their 
young :  they  build  their  nest  mostly  on  the 
ground:  their  food  fish,  frogs,  worms,  and 
aquatic  plants.  4.  Grullm,  as  herons,  wood- 
cocks, ostriches,  Ac.  These  have  their  nest 
on  the  ground :  tbey  live  on  marsh  animal- 
cules :  their  legs  are  naked  above  the  knees ; 
6.  Gmiiin*,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkies, 
common  fowls,  Ac  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  of  grain  and  seeds,  which  they 
scratch  from  the  ground  and  macerate  in  the 
crop :  they  make  their  nest  on  the  ground 
with  very  little  care :  they  are  polygamous, 
and  fond  of  rolling  in  the  dust.  6.  Psserre*, 
including  sparrows,  larks,  swallows,  Ac. 
This  order  is  divided  into  the  r*rtt  or  each 
as  feed  on  grain ;  and  the  tssawre,  or  those 
that  live  on  insects.    They  live  chiefly  in 
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tree*  and  hedges ;  are  monogamous,  vocal, 
and  feed  their  young  by  throating  the  food 
down  their  throat*. 

OROGRAPHY,  or  OROL'OGT,  the 
science  which  deacribea  mountains,  with 
regard  to  their  height  and  form,  their  chains, 
branches,  Ac  The  method  of  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains  was  formerly  by 
trigonometrical  survey;  but  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  usual  to  ascertain  their 
heights  by  barometrical  observation,  as 
being  much  more  convenient,  and  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
That  branch  of  geology,  which  investi- 
gates the  materials  of  which  mountains  are 
composed,  is  denominated  oryetology. 

ORNU8,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
/ravin**,  or  ash  tree,  which  produces  the 

OB'PH AN,  a  fatherless  child  or  minor ; 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and 
mother.  The  lord-chancellor  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  orphans  and  minors  through- 
out the  realm.— In  London  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  or- 
phans of  deceased  freemen,  and  also  the 
Keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods :  accord- 
ingly, the  executors  or  administrators  of 
freemen  leaving  such  orphans,  are  to  ex- 
hibit inventories  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  give  security  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  for  the  orphan's  part. 

ORPHEUS, in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
a  fish  caught  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a 
broad  and  flat  figure,  and  of  a  fine  purple 
colour ;  its  eyes  are  Urge  and  prominent,  its 
teeth  serrated,  and  it  has  only  one  fin  on 
the  back.  This  was  the  fish  anciently  so 
named ;  but  by  the  modern  Greeks,  a  fish 
of  the  Spanu  •pecies  has  received  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  them 
as  food. 

OR'PIMENT,  or  SULTHURET  OF 
AR'SENIC,  a  mineral  powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  sometimes  artificially 
produced,  but  found  also  native,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  ores  of  arsenic.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  The  native 
orpiment  appears  in  brilliant,  gold- like 
masses  of  various  sixes,  flexible,  soft  to  the 
touch  like  talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken. 
The  red  orpiment  is  called  realgar.  When 
erystalixed  in  bright  needles,  it  is  called 
may  of  arsenic 

OR'RKRY,  a  curious  machine  for  repre- 
senting the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
so  called  because  one,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  a  Mr.  George  Graham, 
was  first  made  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  It  con- 
sists of  representations  of  the  planets,  and 
of  the  xodiac,  and  other  lines  imagined  by 
astronomers.  By  means  of  an  orrery,  per- 
sons who  have  not  leisure  to  study  astro- 
nomy may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth ;  its  principal  use  being  to  render  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  moon  intelligible, 
and  to  make  evident  to  the  senses  the  causes 
of  those  appearances  that  depend  on  the 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  called  transparent  orreries,  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern ;  but  they  are, 
at  best,  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  we  are  describing. 
The  orrery  is  sometimes  called  a  ptsmet- 
arinm ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  a  planetarium  exhibits  by  wheel- 
work  the  periodic  or  tropical  revolutions  of 


the  primary  planets  round  the  sun.  >uvn» 
the  orrery  gives  besides  the  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets,  the  revolutions  of  some 
or  ail  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  together  with  the  moon's  anoma- 
listic revolution,  and  her  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes. 
Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed  on  its 
most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  within  itself  the  planetarium,  the 
tellarium,  the  lunarium,  and  the  machine 
for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

OR'RIS  ROOT,  the  root  of  a  white- 
flowering  species  of  iris,  the  Iris  Flore*- 
Una,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  among  other  uses  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hair-pow- 
der, the  odour  it  communicates  resembling 
that  of  violets. 

ORTHODROMICS,  in  navigation,  the 
art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of 
letters,  and  the  proper  spelling  or  writing 
of  words.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  words 
is  orthoepy- In  geometry,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of  any 
object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights  or  ele- 
vations of  each  part,  so  called  from  Its  de- 
termining things  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing on  the  geometrical  plan. In  archi- 
tecture, the  elevation  or  represention  of  the 
front  of  a  building. The  internal  ortho- 
graphy, called  also  a  section,  is  a  delineation 
of  a  building,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  the 
external  wall  were  removed*— In  perspec- 
tive, the  right  side  of  any  plane,  l.  e.  the 
side  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a  straight 
line  which  may  be  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a  convenient  length.— In  forti- 
fication, the  profile  or  representation  of  a 
work  hi  all  its  parts,  as  they  would  appear 
if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Orthographic  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 

is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

ORTIVB,  in  astronomy,  rising,  or  eas- 
tern. The  ortive  amplitude  of  a  planet  is  an 
arc  of  the  horison  intercepted  between  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point 
of  the  horison,  the  point  where  the  horison 
and  equator  intersect. 

ORTOLAN  (embcrisa  hortuUna),  in  or- 
nithology, a  bird  about  the  sise  of  a  lark, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy. 


i  England  previous  to  the 
weather  of  winter.  It  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  miliaria  of  varro,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 
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com  of  Rome.  Their  Beth  is  Mid  to  be 
extremely  delicate,  bat  so  rich  as  toon  to 
satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat  and  round  the  eres;  the 
breast  and  belly  aye  red;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  brown,  varied  with  black. 

ORYCTOG'N08Y,  that  branch  of  mine- 
ralogy which  has  for  its  object  the  classifi- 
cation of  minerals  according  to  well  ascer- 
tained characters,  and  under  appropriate 
denominations. 

ORYCTOGRAPHY.  or  ORYCTOL'OGY. 
that  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
fossils. 

OSCILLATION,  the  motion  of  a  pro- 
pelled body,  as  a  pendulum,  when  restrained 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  force ;  the 
body,  in  consequence,  ascends  in  a  curre, 
and  descending  by  its  own  accelerated 
weight,  rises  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
continuing  this  oscillation  till  the  friction 
of  the  centre  and  the  air  hare  taken  away, 
or  received  the  original  force.  The  time  is 
the  same  in  the  same  pendulum,  whatever 
be  the  length  of  the  oscillation,  but  in  pen- 
dulums of  different  lengths  the  time  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  length :  thus,  a  pen- 
dulum of  36  inches  vibrates  but  a  sixth  of 

the  time  of  one  of  six  inches. J*is  tf 

•tcillatUn  is  a  right  line  passing  through 
the  poiut  of  suspension  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon.  Crntrt «/  o$eill*ti*m  is  that  point  in 

a  vibrating  body  in  which,  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  body  were  collected  into  it,  the  vibra- 
tions would  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  before. 

OSCINE8,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation 
ns  to  those  " 


given  by  the  Romans  to  those  birds  whose 
chattering  and  notes  were  regarded  as 
omens  and  predictions.  Of  this  sort  were 
crows,  pies,  jays,  owls,  ravens,  *c 

OSCHOPHO'RIA.  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian festival  instituted  in  honour  of  The- 
seus, for  his  services  to  his  country  in  de- 
stroying the  Minotaur. The  OnkopMvna 

are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Minerva  and  Bacchus, 
who  assisted  Theseus  in  his  enterprise. 
Others  imagine  they  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

OSCULATION,  in  geometry,  the  con- 
tact between  any  given  curve  and  i«  •sea- 
farer*' circle,  that  is,  a  circle  of  the*  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve. 

OS'MAZOME,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
substance,  or  animal  principle  obtained 
from  muscular  fibre,  by  evaporation  and  the 
aid  of  pure  alcohol. 

OS'MIUM,  a  metal  not  long  since  dis- 
covered, of  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of  plat  mum.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forms  malleable  alloys, 
which  are  easily  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatie 
acid,  and  afford  by  distillation  the  oxyde  of 
osmium.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  rea- 
dily soluble  in  potassa,  and  very  volatile. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  odour 
of  its  oxyde. 

OS'PREY,  or  OS" 81  FRAG E,  (oiwifruga) 
in  ornithology,  the  sea-eagle,  a  fowl  of  the 

Enus  Falen,  of  the  site  of  a  peacock.    It 
»ds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  suddenly 


darting  upon  them  when  near  the  rarfaXb 
of  the  water. 

OSSIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  changing  from  flesh  membraneous 
substances,  or  other  matter  of  animal  bo- 
dies, into  a  bony  substance. 

O88ILE  GIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  act  of 
collecting  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
after  the  funeral-pile  was  consumed,  and 
which  was  performed  by  the  friends  or  near 
relations  of  the  deceased,  who  first  washed 
their  hands  and  ungirt  their  garments. 
When  ail  the  bones  were  collected,  they 
were  washed  with  wine,  milk,  perfumes,  and 
the  tears  of  friends;  after  this  ceremony 
was  over,  the  relics  were  put  into  an  urn, 
and  deposited  in  a  sepulchre. 

OSTEOCOL'LA.  a  fossil  formed  by  in- 
crustation on  the  stem  of  a  plant,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  long,  thick,  and  irregular  cylindric  pieces, 
either  hollow  or  filled  with  calcareous  earth. 
It  obtained  ita  name  from  an  opinion  that 
it  had  the  quality  of  uniting  fractured  bones. 

Also,  the  name  given  to  glue  obtained 

from  bones. 

OSTEOL'OGY.  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  bones. 

08TIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  between  the  arms  of 
the  semicircle,  which  was  generally  the 
figure  of  their  harbours. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  or  condemnation 
among  the  Athenians,  whereby  such  per- 
sons as  bad  power  and  popularity  enough 
to  attempt  anything  against  the  public 
liberty  were  banished  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  This  punishment  waa  called  atfra- 
eitm,  from  a  Greek  word  which  properly 
signifies  a  shell;  but,  when  applied  to  this 
object,  it  is  used  for  the  billet  on  which  the 
Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  the  ritizens 
whom  they  intended  to  banish,  which  was 
a  piece  of  baked  earth,  or  a  tile,  in  the  form 
of  a  shell.  If  6000  of  the  shells  deposited 
in  the  place  appointed  were  in  favour  of  the 
banishment  of  the  accused,  it  took  effect ; 
otherwise  he  was  acquitted.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years,  the  exiled  citizen  waa 
at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country,  and 
take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all  his 
civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no  dis- 
grace was  attached;  for  it  waa  never  in- 
flicted upon  criminals,  but  only  upon  those 
who  had  excited  the  jealousy  or  suspicion 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  the  influence  they 
had  gained  by  peculiar  merit,  wealth,  or 
other  causes.  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  called 
ostraci«m  "  the  medicine  of  the  state." 

OSTRACITB,  an  oyster  shell  in  ita 


fossil  state.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  in  some  places  is  held  in  high 
repute  for  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel. 

OSTRICH  fttrutkioj,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  distinguished  by  its  immense  size  and 
peculiar  habits,  as  well  aa  by  the  beauty 
and  value  of  its  plumage.  The  African  or 
true  ostrich  (ttmtkio  eawuhuj  is  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  high  from  the  top  of  its  head  to 
the  ground;  most  of  this,  however,  is  made 
up  by  the  great  length  of  its  neck.     Its 
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thighs  and  the  »idea  of  the  body  are  naked, 
and  the  wing*  are  so  fhort  a*  to  be  unfit 
for  flying.  It  inhabits  the  burning  and 
sandy  desert*  of  Africa  in  large  flocks ;  and 
its  speed  in  running  exceeds  that  of  the 
fleetest  horse,  which  renders  the  ostrich 
hunter's  task  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bird  has 


a  stronger  affection  for  its  offspring, 
watches  its  nest  with  more  assiduity ;  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  eggs  at  night,  and 
only  leering  them  during  the  hottest  part  of 


e  day.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  a  great  deli- 
cy,  and  prepared  for  the  table  in  various 


the     . 

eaey,  and  prepared 

ways.  The  digestive  powers  of  the  ostrich 
appear  almost  incredible,  and  its  voracity  is 
equal  to  its  digestion.  The  American  os- 
trich {ttrutMo  rkea)  is  a  smaller  species  than 
the  African,  but  in  everything,  except  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  it  bears  a  close  re- 
sembuuice  to  it. 

OTTAB  (or  ATTAR)  of  ROSES,  the 
most  elegant  perfume  known,  being  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
rose,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  half 
an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured  from  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  It  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  East-Indies;  and, 
when  genuine,  is  sold  at  a  most  exorbitant 
price.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil 
of  sandal  wood.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  and  Residence  in  India ; 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture  of  this  valua- 
ble perfume :  "  Ghasedpore  is  celebrated 
throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  its  rose-gardens ;  the  fields  occupy  many 
hundred  acres;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for 
distillation,  and  for  making  attar.  The 
price  of  a  sieve,  or  two  pounds  weight,  a 
large  quart,  is  eighteen  Unas,  or  a  shilling. 
The  attar  is  obtained  after  the  rose-water  is 
made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night, 
until  sunrise,  in  large  open  vessels,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  then  skimming  off  the  essen- 
tial oil  which  floats  on  the  top.  To  produce 
one  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  300,000  well 
grown  roses  are  required.  The  juice  even 
on  the  spot  is  extravagantly  dear,  a  rupee's 
weight  being  sold  at  the  haxaar  for  Si. 
sterling,  and  at  the  English  warehouse  for 
101.  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  some  for  him- 
self, calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  laud 
and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  61.  for 
the  above  quantity." 

OTTER  (Intra  nmwnnit),  in  soology,  an 
amphibious  quadruped,  remarkably  saga- 
cious in  the  construction  of  its  house  under 


ground.  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  The  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  the  tail  is  half  the  length  or  its 
body,  the  fur  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
It  is  fierce  and  crafty  when  attacked,  bnt 
may  easily  be  tamed  when  young,  and 
taught  to  eateh  flab.  When  the  otter,  in 
its  wild  state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it 


on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  When  hunt- 
ed by  docs,  it  defends  itself  very  obstinately, 
often  inflicting  on  them  the  severest  wounds. 


The  American  otter  (Intra  Braxihenrit) 

is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  Canada,  nearly 
20,000  skins  having  been  sent  to  England 
in  one  year  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Its  habits  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fur 
much  more  valuable.  Tbe  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 

near  the  mouth  of  their  burrow. The 

ttaotter,  which  is  a  much  larger  species 
than  tbe  others,  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
mastiff,  and  weighing  about  70  or  80lbs. 
When  in  full  season  the  fur  is  a  fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  the  skins  are  usually  taken. 
It  is  exclusively  found  between  the  49th 
and  60th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  always 
frequents  the  coast. 

OTTOMAN,  an  appellation  given  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  their  government ; 
as,  the  Ottoman  power  or  empire.  Tbe 
word  originated  in  Othman,  tbe  name  of  a 
sultan  who  assumed  the  government  about 
the  year  1300.  The  fiuest  countries  of  the 
old  world  have  been  ruled  for  five  hundred 
years  by  the  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  a  mixed 
people,  composed  of  Tartars,  robbers,  slaves, 
and  kidnapped  Christian  children.  8uch, 
alas !  are  the  reverses  in  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, that  a  horde  of  barbarian  robbers, 
issuing  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia, 
have  been  able  to  profane  with  Asiatic  des- 
potism the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  where, 
2,600  years  ago,  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  maintained,  ana  the  arts,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  civil  freedom,  arose 
and  flourished. 

OUNCE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  for  diffe- 
rent purposes :  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  tbe 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound ;  in  Troy  weight, 
the  twelfth  part ;  in  Apothecaries'  weight, 

equal  to  eight  drams. Ounce,  in  zoology, 

an  animal  of  the  leopard  kind,  but  smaller 
and  milder  than  the  other  species. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  putting;  a  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  law,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  protection. 
A  defendant  is  outlawed  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  certain  proceedings  being  had,  when 
he  does  not  appear  to  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment or  process.  On  an  outlawry  for  felo- 
ny, the  person  forfeits  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels.  In  personal  actions,  the  goods 
and  chattels  only  are  liable ;  and  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  king,  with  the  profits  of  the 
lands ;  for  the  party  being  without  the  law, 
is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them  himself. 
In  an  indictment  for  treason  or  felony,  an 
outlawryof  the  party  indicted  is  equivalent  to 
a  conviction.  But  in  tbe  case  of  either  trea- 
son or  felony,  an  outlawry  may  be  reversed 
by  writ  of  error,  or  plea ;  and  the  judgment 
upon  the  reversal  is,  that  the  party  shall  be 
restored  to  all  that  he  lost,  «c. ;  he  mast, 
however,  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
him. 

OUTRIGGER,  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  are  many,  fixed  on  the  side 
of  a  ship  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  masts  in  the  operation  of  careen- 
ing, by  counteracting  the  strain  it  suffers 
from  tbe  effort  of  the  careening  tackle. 
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Also,  a  small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  tha 
tops,  to  give  additional  security  to  the  top- 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thoae 
work*  of  a  fortress  which  are  situated  with- 
out the  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but  also  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  prevent  bis 
taking  advantage  of  the  cavities  and  eleva- 
tions usually  found  in  the  places  about  the 
counterscarp,  which  might  serve  them  either 
as  lodgments,  or  as  rideaux,  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  their  trenches,  and  planting 
their  batteries  against  the  place:  such 
are  ravelins,  tenaules,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  Ac 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
The  mathematical  oval,  which  is  a  regular 
figure  equally  broad  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore is  not  strictly  egg-shaped,  is  called  an 
ellipsis. 

OVATE,  in  botany,  egg-shaped,  aa  an 
•Mte  leaf. Utatetnb*late,  having  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  a  lance, 
inclining  to  the  latter. 

OVATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser 
triumph  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an 
inconsiderable  enemy. 

OVEKRA'KB,  in  sea  language,  an  epithet 
signifying  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor;  as,  the  waves  ottrrak* 
her,  or  she  is  oxerrahtd. 

OTBRT  ACT,  in  law,  a  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  prove  a  design ; 
distinguished  from  a  secret  intention  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  even  from  words 
spoken ;  such,  in  fact,  as  is  to  be  alleged  in 
every  indictment  for  high  treason. 

OVERTURE,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  in- 
troductory symphony,  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
cede great  musical  compositions,  as  ora- 
torios and  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow, 
often  by  concentrating  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  aa  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in 
instrumental  music. 

OVIDUCT,  in  natural  history,  a  . 
which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovary. 

CVINE,  pertaining  to  sheep. 

OTOLO,  in  architecture,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, the  section  of  which  is  usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  often  called  the 
qmarterronud. 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  genus  Sfris.  Owls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  large  head,  very 
Urge  eyes  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine 
feathers,  and  a  harsh  screeching  voice. 
Prom  the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in 
the  dark;  but  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect ;  hence,  during  this  time 
they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plu- 
mage soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly 
without  noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their 
prey  in  an  unexpected  manner.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
feed  on  small  birds,  mice,  bats,  Ac.    There 


are  many  species ;  but  the  most  common  is 
the  barn-ote!,  which  frequents  barns,  towers, 
churches,  old  ruins,  Ac.,  generally  leading 
its  haunts  about  twilight,  and  exploring  the 
neighbouring  woods  for  its  prey  during  the 
nignt.  One  very  curious  species,  called 
thebUcmcho,  or  roeststeo,  which  is  found  all 
over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  is  thus 
described  by  Major  Head :— "  Like 


they  live  in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in 
every  direction,  and  which  makes  galloping 
over  these  plains  very  dangerous.  These 
animals  are  never  seen  in  the  day ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  reaches 
the  horizon,  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  all  directions,  which  are  scattered 
in  groups,  like  little  villages,  all  over  the 
Pampas.  The  biscachos,  when  full  grown, 
are  nearly  as  bis  as  badgers,  but  their  head 
resembles  a  rabbit's,  except  that  they  have 
large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  evening  they 
sit  outside  their  holes*  and  they  all  appear 
to  be  moralising.  They  are  the  most  serious- 
looking  animals  I  ever  saw ;  and  even  the 
young  ones  are  rrey  headed,  wear  musta- 
chios,  and  look  thoughtful  and  grave.  In 
the  day-time,  their  holes  are  guarded  by 
two  little  owls  which  are  never  an  instant 
away  from  their  posts.  As  one  jgsllops  by 
these  owls,  they  always  stand  looking  at 
the  stranger,  and  then  at  each  other,  mov- 
ing their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  ridiculous,  until  one  rushes 
by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of  their 
dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the 
biscacho's  hole." 

OWL'ING,  so  called  from  its  being 
nsually  carried  on  in  the  night,  is  the 
offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  England,  contrary  to  the  statute. 

OX.  in  zoology,  the  general  designation 
for  the  different  species  of  the  genua  Bm  ; 
or  more  strictly,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated  and  full 
grown.  The  common  ox  (bot  tamnu)  has  a 
flat  forehead,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput :  the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  form 
and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties, 
that  no  specific  character  can  be  based  upon 
them.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this 
valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful  to  man- 
kind. Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food ;  the  horns  are  converted  into 
combs,  knife- handles,  Ac;  the  bones  form 
a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory;  the  blood  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prnssian 
blue;  the  hair  is  used  by  plasterers,  and  tha 
fat  in  the  formation  of  candles  and  soap. 
Besides  the  different  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon ox  produced  by  domestication,  there 
are  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Abyssinian 
ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  adhering 
only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black,  Ac. 

OX'ALATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base,  ss  the  ara/afe  of  ammonim. 

OXALIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  wood- sorrel,  and  also  from 
sugar  combined  with  potash.    Numerous 
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other  substances,  when  treated  by  distills- 
lion,  afford  the  oxalic  acid;  aoch  a*  honey, 
gum  Arabic,  alcohol,  the  tweet  matter  con- 
tained in  fiat  of  oil*,  the  acid  of  cherries, 
currant*,  raspberries,  citrons,  Ac,  as  well 
as  various  animal  substances.  It  forms  the 
juice  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  emit 
ef  letn—e,  which  is  used  for  taking;  out  ink 
•pots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent  poison,  and 
has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts.  The  immediate  rejection 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water 
containing  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

OX'ALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deemndrim,  order  6  Fentagynim. 
The  species  are  bulbs,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wood-eorreL 

OXYDB,  OX'YD,  OX  IDE,  in  chemistry, 
a  substance  combined  with  oxygen,  with- 
out  being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  ordinary  ehanges  to  which 
metallic  substances  are  subject,  is  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  The  process  is 
called  axydmtiem,  and  the  new  substance 
is  an  msyde.  8ome  metals  are  easily  oxyd- 
ated,  aa  iron  and  tin, and  they  require  tone 
defended  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  order 
to  be  preserved  from  nut,  which  is  a  true 
oxyde.  Others,  as  gold  and  platina,  scarcely 
change  in  any  length  of  time,  though  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

OXYGEN,  or  OXTTOBN  GAS.  in  che- 
mistry, a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  invisi- 
ble, inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  respirable  part 
of  air,  and  waa  called  depklogieticmted  air, 
or  vital  air,  from  its  being  essential  to  ani- 
mal life ;  but  it  received  its  present  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  acidity  to  com- 
pounds in  which  it  predominates.  Oxygen 
is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  material 
In  union  with  aaote  or  nitro- 


gen, it  forms  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it 
constitutes  about  a  fifth-part.  Water  con- 
tains about  86  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exists 
in  most  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
acids,  salts,  and  oxvdes.  It  ia  also  the  most 
energetic,  in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  all 
the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  history  of 
its  properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
meet  important  subject  in  chemistry.  Oxy- 
gen gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  uneom- 
nined;  hence  certain  processes  are  required 
to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form :  these  con- 
sist, chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to  tome  of  its 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a 
weak  attraction.  Its  moat  striking  property 


is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting  combos* 
tion.  A  candle  or  wax  taper,  freshly  extin 
guiabed,  ia  relighted  on  being  immersed  in 
a  bottle  of  this  fas,  A  partially  kindled 
piece  of  charcoal,  on  being  introduced  into 
it,  also  inflames  with  great  rapidity  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  moat  interesting  com- 
bustion in  this  gas,  is  that  of  iron  wire,  or 
a  watch-sprint^  which  only  require  to  have 
their  temperature  excited  by  the  previous 
burning  of  a  piece  of  sulphur-match  attach- 
ed to  them  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be 


kindled  into  the  moat  vivid  and  intense 
combustion,  burning  with  sparks  and  scin- 
tillations, until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed ;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gat 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart. 
Atmospheric  air  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing to  the  blood ;  but  sure  oxygen  proves 
too  highly  stimulating  for  animalexistence ; 
and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed  in  our 
atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  precisely  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  life. 
OX1GON,  in  geometry,  a  triangle  hav- 


ng  three  tcnte  angles. 
OX' Y- IODINE,  in  cbei 


ibemistry,  a  compound 

of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 

OXHTMEL,  a  syrup  made  of  hooey  and 
vinegar  boiled  together,  which  possesses 
apeneot  and  expectorating  virtues,  and  ia 
used  in  asthmatic  affections. 

OXYMO-BON,  a  rhetorical  figure,  (in 
which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation ia  added  to  a  word ;  as,  tender  cruelty. 

OXYMURIAT*IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  name  by  which  chlorine  was  formerly 
known. 

OXYOPIA,  the  acuity  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual  The  proximate  cause 
is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina; 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  pre- 
cede the  gutta  serena. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,,  in  law,  a 
court  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours. 

O  YES,  in  law,  corrupted  from  the 
French  "eye*,  hear  ye;"  the  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a  court,  in  order  to 
enjoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  ia 
made. 

OYSTER,  in  ichthyology,  a  well-known 
bivalvular  edible  shell-fish,  belonging  to  the 
genus  oetrea.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called ;  that  it,  large  arti- 
ficial beds  are  formed  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  fatten 
and  increase.  They  attain  a  site  fit  for  the 
table  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
curious  discussions  have  arisen  as  to  whe- 
ther oysters  possessed  the  faculty  of  loco- 
motion. It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  they  are  not  endowed  with  any  powers 
of  changing  their  position ;  but  from  late 
observations  and  experiments  of  natural- 
ists, however,  it  appears  that  they  can  move 
from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  doting 
their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water 
contained  between  them  with  sufficient 
force  to  throw  themselves  backward,  or 
sideways.— The  oysters  of  the  British  coasts 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  beat 
procurable  in  Europe.  Those  found  near 
Milton,  in  Kent,  and  usually  called  the 
"  native M  oysters,  are  perhaps  the  very 
best:  they  are  small,  round,  plump,  and 
white,  with  thin  shells,  which  are  easily 
opened.  The  oysters  found  in  the  river 
Coin,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Colches- 
ter, in  Essex,  are  also  of  excellent 
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The  Colo  forma  a  great  many  arms  and 
creeks  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the  for- 
mation of  oyster  oanks.  The  Dorsetshire 
Ssters  rank  next  in  estimation  to  those  of 
tsex.  Those  of  Poole,  especially,  hold  a 
high  reputation,  as  do  those  also  of  Faver- 
sham,  in  Kent,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
Tenby,  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  In 
London,  during  the  proper  seasons,  the 
trade  in  oysters  is  very  considerable,  both 
for  exportation  into  the  country  and  native 
consumption.  The  dealers  bestow  great 
pains  in  preserving  and  feeding  the  oysters 
in  tubs,  containing  an  infusion  of  salt 
water  and  a  little  oatmeal.  Besides  those 
on  the  English  shores,  oyster-banks  are 
common  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  Scottish  capital  has  been,  till  a 
recent  period,  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  oysters  from  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  its 


immediate  vicinity.  Oysters  were  esteemed 
as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures, 
and  were  generally  eaten  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment.  It  appears  that  in 
those  days  the  coast  of  Kent  was  as  famous 
for  their  production  as  at  present,  the 
Romansjenerally  fetching  them  from  Sand- 
wich.—The  ehetl  of  the  oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter, 
and  was,  at  one  time, 


peculiar  medicinal  properties ;  bnt  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  only  advantage  of  these 
animal  carbonates  of  lime  over  those  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their  contain, 
ing  no  admixture  of  any  metallic  sub- 
stance. 

OZJBTNA,  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
caries  of  the  bones. 


P. 


P.  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  eon- 
sonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
articulation,  formed  by  expressing  the 
breath  somewhat  more  suddenly  than  in 
emitting  the  sound  of  *.  When  p  stands 
before  t  or  $,  it  is  mute,  as  in  the  words 
pealm,  psychology,  ptarmigan,  Ac.;  and 
when  before  A,  those  two  letters  thus  united 
have  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  philosophy.  As 
an  abbreviation,  in  Latin  words,  P.  stands 
for  Pnblims,  pondo.  Ac ;  PA.  DIG.  for  Pa- 
tricim  dignitas;  P.  C.  (or  Pa  free  Conseripti; 
P.  F.  for  Pmbtii  Jtliue,  and  Pnblins  Pobint; 
P.  M.  for  Pontiff*  Moximns ;  P.  P.  for  props- 
sitnm,  or  propositnm  publics ;  P.  R-for  Pop*- 
lus  Romanm* ;  PR.  8.  for  Pratorit  sententim ; 

and  PRS.  P.  for  Prmsee  provineim. In  as  • 

tronomy,  for  pott,  as  P.M.  pott  meridiem, 
afternoon.— —Among  physicians,  torportet, 
as  P.  M.  partes  osmalet,  equal  parts  of  the 
ingredients ;  ppt.  for  prmparatns,  prepared, 
Ac.—— In  law,  for  Parliament,  as  M.P  mem- 
ber of  parliament.— — In  music,  p  stands 
for  piano,  or  softly;  pp.  for  pin  piano,  or 
more  softly ;  and  ppp.  vat  pianissimo,  or  very 
softly. 

PABTJLUM,  the  food  of  plants,  chiefly 
carbon  combined  with  the  gases,  and  form- 
ing salts,  oils,  Ac. In  medicine,  such 

parts  of  oar  common  aliments  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  the  animal  fluids.— 
Also  fuel,  or  that  which  supplies  the  means 
of  combustion. 

PAX  A,  in  soology,  a  small  animal  of 
America,  bearing  some  resemblance  both 
to  a  hare  and  a  pig.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  spotted  cat*. 

PACA'LIA,  a  feast  among  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pax,  or  Peace, 
who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  with  great 
solemnity,  and  honoured  with  an  altar  and 
a  magnificent  temple. 


PACCAW,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  nut  or  fruit. 

PACE,  the  space  between  the  two  feet  of 
a  man  in  walking,  usually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a  half;  but  the  geometrical  pace  is 
five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another; 
and  60,000  such  paces  make  one  degree  of 
the  equator.— —In  a  general  sense  the  word 
may  be  applied  to  any  mode  of  stepping ; 
as  the  pace  of  that  horse  is  excellent ;  your 
pace  is  quicker  than  mine,  Ac 

PACHA',  or  PASHAW,  the  military  go- 
vernor of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  have  three  horse- 
tails carried  before  them;  the  inferior,  two. 
Though  the  pacha  is  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  sultan,  his  power  is 
very  great, and  theprovincial  administration 
is  in  his  hands.  This  word  is  also  written 
bashaw. 

PACHYDERM  ATA,  in  soology,  a  large 
class  of  animals,  which,  according  to  Cu- 
vier,  comprehends  all  the  hoofed  quadru- 
peds that  do  not  ruminate ;  as  the  elephant, 
mastedon  or  North  American  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  hog. 

PACIFIC,  the  appellation  given  to  the 
ocean  situated  between  America  on  the 
west,  and  Asia ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
supposed  exemption  from  violent  tempests. 

»*  ***».<»         '"fj0* " 

or  league  for  a  limited  time. 


PACTIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  tem- 
porary cessation  from  hostilities;  a  trace 


„  It  differed 

from  Fatdns,  which  waa  a  perpetual  league, 
and  required  one  of  those  heralds  called 
Pecimles,  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  proclama- 
tion ;  neither  of  which  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary in  the  truce  called  Paetio. 

PA'CO.or  PACOS,  in  soology,  an  animal 
of  South  America,  resembling  the  camel  in 
shape,  but  roach  smaller.    It  is  sometime* 
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called  the  Fmrriaa  sheep,  on  account  of  iU 
long  thick  hair. 

PAD-DOCK  PIPB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Bvuisetum. 

PADDOCK  STOOL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  .iparicus;  vulgarly  called  toad- 
stool 

PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the 
Turkish  rattan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman 
Porte  applied  that  name  only  to  the  king 
of  Prance,  calling  the  other  European  so- 
vereigns asnei;  but  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  other  foreign  princes  of  Europe. 

PiB'AN,  among  the  ancients,  a  song  of 
rejoicing  in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  used 
on  occasions  of  victory  and  trinmph.  8uch 
songs  were  named  Pssans,  because  the  words 
Io  Pamnl  frequently  occurred  in  them, 
which  alluded  to  Apollo's  contest  with  the 
serpentw— — P«m,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  there  are  four 
kinds,  the  jmwh  mau,  teumdma,  |*. 

PiVDOTHrSI A,  the  inhuman  custom  of 
sacrificing  children,  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens. 

P  JTONT  (pmonia),  in  botany,  a  geou*  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  ra- 
nnntulaetm,  distinguished  for  the  sixe  and 
magnificence  of  the  flowers.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  baring  perennial, 
tuberose  roots,  and  large  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  and  of  a  crimson,  purplish,  or 
sometimes  white  colour.  The  ancients  at- 
tributed many  wonderful  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  all  such  re- 
putation.  The  tree-paeon  y  (called  by  the 

Chinese  mem-tan)  is  cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try with  great  care,  and  many  varieties  of  it 
are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PAGANA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  certain  fes- 
tivals observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  were  instituted  by  8ervius 
Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
villages  fpagi),  in  each  of  which  an  altar  was 
to  be  raised  for  annual  sacrifices  to  their  tu- 


gods,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  assist,  and  give  presents  in  money  accord- 
ing to  their  sex  and  age,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  country-people  was  known. 
PAGANISM,  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
under  various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
images  or  idols ;  it  is  therefore  called  idol- 
atry  or  image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  fabulous,  natural, 
and  political  or  civil.  The  first  treats  of  the 
genealogy,  worship,  and  attributes  of  their 
deities,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  off- 
spring of  the  imagination  of  poets,  painters, 
and  statuaries.  The  natural  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  studied  and  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers, who  rejected  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  rational  form.  The 
political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  and  po- 
liticians to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to 
the  civil  power.  This  chiefly  related  to  their 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  wor- 
ship.  The  word  pagan  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
on  the  first  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 


pages  i 
and  ha 


ligion  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
or  who  refused  to  receive  Christianity  after 
it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  name 
was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, theirs  being  considered  the  only  true 
religion ;  but  in  more  modern  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagans.  We  also  find  in  some  re- 
ligions of  paganism  (for  example,  with  Zo- 
roaster, Plato,  and  8ocrates)  pure  and  ele- 
vated notions,  and  precepts  of  morality 
which  would  not  disgrace  even  those  of 
Christianity. 

PAGE,  a  sort  of  servant  of  honour.  The 
in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
have  various  offices  assigned  them ;  as 
pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

PAGODA,  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship, 
divided,  like  our  churches,  into  an  open 
space,  a  place  for  worship,  and  an  interior 
or  chancel.  The  most  remarkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Benares,  Siara,  Pegu,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orisaa.  In 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  al- 
tars and  atataea  of  the  gods,  there  are  many 
curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
ealled  pagodas,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  earth, 
richly  pit,  but  without  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion.  Pagoda  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold 

or  silver  coin  current  in  Hindostan,  of  dif- 
ferent values  in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
8».  to  9s.  sterling. 

PA'GODITB,  a  name  given  to  the  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas. 
It  is  called  also  lardile,  kortite,  and  agaU 
mtatolite. 

PAIN,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal 
bodies,  arising  from  some  accident  in  the 
nerves,  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  Ac.  of 
the  body.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  a  limb  givea  pain ;  inflammation  pro- 
duces pain ;  wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions 
give  pain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
pain  proceeds  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
parts  affected ;  and,  according  to  Galen,  it 
proceeds  either  from  a  sudden  alteration  of 
the  part,  or  a  new  temperament  suddenly 
induced.— —Mental  pain  may  also  arise  from 
numerous  causes  i  disquietude,  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension for  the  future,  grief  or  sorrow 
for  the  past,  Ac  may  each  give  mental  pain, 
as  all  who  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeals  of  life  by  sad  experience  know. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  in  law,  an 
act  of  parliament  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
tics  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common  law, 
in  the  particular  cases  of  great  public  of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects in  nature,  or  scenes  in  human  life, 
with  fidelity  and  passion.  It  was  coeval 
with  civilisation,  and  practised,  with  suc- 
cess by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  obscured 
for  many  centuries,  but  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  where  it  produced  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools; 
afterwards,  the  German,  Dutch,  Flc-miah, 
French,  and  8panUh  schools ;  and,  finally, 
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the  English  school,  which  equals,  and  bida 
fair  to  transcend  them  all,  in  correctness  of 
drawing,  effect  of  colouring,  and  taste  of 
design.  It  is  distinguished  into  historical 
painting,  portrait  painting,  landscape  paint- 
ing, animal  painting,  marine  painting,  Ac ; 
and  as  regards  the  form  and  the  materials, 
into  painting  in  oil,  water  colours,  fresco, 
miniature,  distemper,  mosaic,  Ac.— —His- 
torical painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art ; 
for  in  that  the  painter  vies  with  the  poet, 
embodying  ideas,  and  representing  them  to 
the  spectator.  He  must  have  technical  skill, 
a  practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  under- 
stand  how  to  group  his  skilfully  executed 
parts  so  as  to  produce  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion ;  and  all  this  is  insufficient  without  a 
poetic  spirit  which  can  form  a  striking  con- 
ception of  an  historical  event,  or  create  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  beauty.  The  following: 
rules  of  criticism  in  painting  have  been  laid 
down : — 1.  The  subject  must  be  well  ima- 
gined, and,  if  possible,  improved  in  the 
painter's  hands;  he  must  tL>V  well  as  an 
historian,  poet,  or  puilosopner,  ana  more 
especially  as  a  painter,  in  making  a  wise 
use  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
inding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
2.  The  expression  mu*:  bz  proper  to  the 
subject,  and  the  characters  of  the  persons; 
it  must  be  strong,  so  that  the  dumb-show 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood ; 
everv  part  of  the  picture  must  contribute  to 
this  cod ;  colours,  animals,  draperies,  and 
especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  t. 
There  must  be  one  principal  light,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  with  the  sha- 
dows and  reposes,  must  make  one  entire  and 
harmonious  mass ;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  as  grateful  to  the  eye 
as  a  good  piece  of  music  to  the  ear.  4.  The 
drawing  must  be  just ;  nothing  must  be  out 
of  place,  or  ill-proportioned ;  and  the  pro- 
portions should  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  drawn.  6.  The  co- 
louring;, whether  gay  or  solid,  must  be 
natural,  and  such  as  delights  the  eye,  in 


shadows  as  well  as  in  ligk 
tints;  and  the  colours,  whether  they  are 
laid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  must  ap- 
pear to  have  been  applied  by  a  light  and 
accurate  band.  6.  Nature  must  be  the 
obvious  foundation  of  the  piece ;  but  nature 
must  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  from 
what  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 


met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  from  a  judi- 

Tul  idea  ' 
mind. 


cious  and  beautiful 


i  in  the  painter's 


PAIR,  two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in 
form,  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together,  as,  a 
pair  of  gloves:  or  two  similar  parts  that 
bole,  ora  set  of  things  joined 


to  make  another  complete,  Ac Pair,  in 

anatomy,  an  assemblage,  or  conjugation  of 
two  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  together 
io  tlie  brain,  or  vpinal  marrow,  and  thence 
are  distributed  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  the  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side. 


PAL' ACE,  a  magnificent  house  in  which 
a  sovereign  or  other  distinguished  person 
resides ;  s*  a  royal  palace ;  a  pontifical  pa- 
lace ;  a  ducal  palace. 

P Al' AC K- COURT,  a  court  in  England 
which  administers  justice  between  the  do- 
mestic servants  of  the  crown.  It  is  held 
once  a  week  before  the  steward  of  the 
household  and  knight-marshal ;  its  jurisdic- 
tion extending  twelve  miles  in  circuit  frost 
the  royal  palace. 

PAL'ADIN.a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
knights-errant,  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  give  proofs  of  their  valour  and  their 
gallantry ;  extolling  their  own  mistresses  as 
unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  compelling  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
their  panegyrics  to  engage  with  them  in 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  kind  the  most  fa- 
mous were  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  brave 
Boland  or  Orlando. 

PALANQUIN',  or  PALANKEEN,  a  sort 
of  litter  or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  porters,  called  cee/ies,  eight  of  * 
are  attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve 
other.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a 
bed  and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can 
be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
to  sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the  tra- 
velling, in  this  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

PALjBSTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
public  building,  where  the  youth  exercised 
themselves  in  wrestling,  running,  playing 
at  quoits,  Ac  Some  say  the  pmUtttru  con- 
sist** both  of  a  college  and  an  academy, 
the  one  for  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  other 
for  those  of  the  body;  but 
describe  the  pakestra  as  a 
for  bodily  exercises. 

PALEOGRAPHY,  a  description  of  an- 
cient  writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  Ac 

PALA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  improve 
them  in  all  their  necessary  manceuvres. 

PALATE,  in  anatomy,  the  roof  or  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  mouth.  The  elands 
in  this  part  of  the  mouth  secrete  a  mucous 
fluid,  -  ibich    lubricates   the   mouth   and 

throat    and  facilitates  deglutition. Qua 

palmti,  are  two  bones  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  arch  of  the  palate,  between 
the  pterygoide  apophysis,  and  the  ossa 
maxillaria,  and  running  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  nasal  fos»K  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
each  orbit.  Their  uses  are  first  to  form  the 
palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  sinus ; 
secondly,  to  sustain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula :  and  thirdly,  to  assist  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

PALATINE,  an  epithet  applied  origin- 
ally to  persons  holding  an  office  or  employ- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ;  hence  it 
imports — possessing  royal  privileges,  as  the 
counties  peJaffee  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham,  which  have  particular  juris- 
dictions.—On  the  continent  a  palmtim,  or 
count  pmlmtime,  is  a  person  delegated  by  a 
prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  pro- 
vince, or  one  who  has  s  palace  and  a  court 
of  justice  in  his  own  house.  All  the  prii 
of  the  German  empire  were  originally 
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vants  of  the  imperial  crown.  Id  cotune  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  secored  that  authority  to  their  heirs : 
among  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  palace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  pfaUaraf.  Thia  officer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
to  the  emperor  himself,  from  the  judgment 
of  provincial  courts.  All  titles,  except  that 
of  lord,  which  is  complimentary,  and  be- 
longed to  territory,  were  originally  official, 
as  are  those  of  judge,  general,  Ac  at  this 
day.  When  Charlemagne  had  extended 
the  German  empire,  he  sent  persons  to  ad- 
minister government  in  the  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  of  dukes ;  officers,  probably, 
whose  duty  was  partly  military,  whence 
their  denomination,  which  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  leaders,  or  generals  j  under  the 
dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  province  by  a  testes,  count  or 
earl,  called  in  the  German  graf,  and  in  the 
Saxon  and  English,  gettfa,  greet,  rere,  or 
•ktriff;  from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals 
already  mentioned. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  stake  or  piece  of 
wood,  used  in  fencing,  inclosing,  Ac.— 
The  pale  was  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and  execution  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  still  continues  so  among  the  Turks. 
Hence,  empaling,  the 
or  stake  upwards  '* 
PaU,  in  heraldry, 

ordinaries  of  an  escutcheon  ;  being  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pale  or  stake  placed  up- 


on wo  mmung  toe  iiums. 
t,  the  passing  a  sharp  pale 
is  through  the  body.— • 
7,  one  of  the  honourable 


right. 

PALEACEOUS,  in  botany, 
for  chaffy,  or  resembling  chaff;  as,  a  palea- 


PALEA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 


PALKOL'OGT,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
antiquities,  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient 


mgs. 
PALI 


PALISA'DES  or  PALISA'DOES.  in  for- 
tiAcatkra,  an  enclosure  of  stakes,  or  posts 
sharpened  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
used  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  open  forts, 
Ac.  They  were  sometimes  so  ordered  that 
they  would  turn  up  and  down  as  occasion 
required,  and  might  be  bidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  until  he  came  to  the 
attack. 

PAL' IN  DROME,  in  composition,  a 
verse  or  line  which  reads  the  same  either 
forwards  or  backwards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan — Sigma  te,  rigua, 
tester*  ate  tamgia  et  angia  (cross  thyself, 
cross  thyself,  you  touch  and  torment  me  in 
vain);  or,  Roma  tibi  tubito  motion*  ibit 
amor. 

.  PALIKGEN'ESY,  a  term  used  by  ento 
mologiats  to  designate  the  transitions  from 
one  state  into  another,  observed  with  in- 
sects, and  in  each  of  which  the  insect  ap- 
pears in  a  totally  different  form.  It  la 
Greek  for  regeneration. 

PAL'INODE,  or  PAL1NODT,  a  recan- 
tation,  particularly  a  poetical  one,  of  any 
thins;  dishonourable  or  false  uttered  against 
another  person. 

PALISSE',  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 
range  of  palisades  before  a  fortification,  re- 
presented on  a  " 


s  fesse,  rising  up  a  consider- 1 


able  height,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  with 
the  deld  appearing  between  them. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross  repre- 
senting the  pallium,  or  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

PAL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  lone  kind  of 
mantle  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
man females,  part  of  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  held  fast  under 
the  arm.    Tragic  actors  also  wore  the  palla, 

PALLADIUM,  a  Trojan  statue  of  the 
goddess  Pallas,  which  represented  her  as 
sitting  with  a  •pear  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  a  distaff  or  spindle.  On  this 
statue  the  fate  of  the  city  waa  supposed  to 
depend ;  for  while  they  retained  this  sacred 
image,  it  had  been  given  out  it  was  believed 
Troy  would  be  invincible.  Hence  anything 
that  affords  effectual  protection  and  security 
is  by  us  deemed  a  palladium ;  as,  the  trial  by 

jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights. 

Palladium,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  found  in 
very  small  grains,  of  a  steel  gray  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  associated  with  platina 
ore  or  found  in  auriferous  sand.  It  u  infu- 
sible by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platina  and  iridium. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable ;  in  hard- 
ness superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  11*8.  On  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  its  surface  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue;  but  if  touched, 
while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of  sulphur,  it 
runs  like  sine 

PAL'LET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet  of  wood  or  ivory,  on  which  a  painter 
places  the  several  colours  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the  co- 
lours on.  and  to  make  the  tints  required. 
It  is  held  by  putting  the  thumb  through 
a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  it.— —Among 
potters,  crucible  makers,  Ac.  a  wooden  in 
strument  for  forming,  heating,  and  round- 
ing their  works. Among  gilders,  a  tool 

for  taking  up  the  gold  leaf  from  the  cushion, 

and  to  apply  and  extend  them. Among 

mariners,  a  partition  in  a  bold. In  he- 
raldry, the  diminutive  of  the  pale,  being  one 
half  of  its  breadth. 

PAL' LETS,  in  mechanics,  levers  in  clocks 
and  watches,  connected  with  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  which  receive  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  wheel. 

PAL'LIUM,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the 
Romans.  Each  of  these  was  so  peculiar 
to  the  respective  nations,  that  Paliiatut  is 
used  to  signify  a  Greek,  and  Togatus  a 
Roman. Pallium,  or  Pall,  also  the  wool- 
len mantle  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  the  fourth  century,  to 
send  to  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the 
empire,  and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Since  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen 
band  or  fillet,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments; one  band  hanging  over  the  back, 
and  another  over  the  breast,  and  both  orna- 
mented with  a  red  chaplet. 

PALL  MALL,  or  PALLE  MAILLE,  an 
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ancient  frame,  in  which  an  iron  ball  was 
•truck  with  a  mallet  through  a  ring  or  arch 
of  iron.  It  was  formerly  practised  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
street  called  Pall- Mall,  (pronounced  Pell- 
Mell). 

PALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  many  spe- 
cies of  plants,  bat  particularly  of  the  date- 
tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  palm*  are  the  pride  of  tropical 
climates,  and  contribute  greatly  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their  straight 
and  lofty  branching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  by  a  toft  01  large  radiating  leaves  or 
fronds,  gives  them  an  aspect  entirely  unique, 
and  far  surpassing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  They  belong  to  the  monocotjled- 
onous  division  of  plants,  and  have  their 
parts  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions;  the  stamens  are  six  in  number; 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  berry  or  drupe, 
composed  of  a  substance  sometimes  hard 
and  icaly,  bnt  more  often  fleshy,  or  fibrous, 
surrounding  a  one-seeded  nut.  Though 
sometimes  growing  to  a  very  great  height, 
in  other  species  the  stem  rues  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may 
be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and 
the  date,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  grows 

to  the  height  of  100  feet. In  Congo  the 

natives  are  very  expert  in  making  wine  of 
the  juice  of  the  pslin.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  they  ascend  the  trees  by  the  help 
of  a  hoop,  and  when  they  perceive  a  flower 
blown,  they  cut  it  oft*  with  a  knife  and  fas- 
ten the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a  cala- 
bash, called  a  capa—o.  It  remains  sus- 
pended in  that  way  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
oeiux  taken  down  is  found  full  of  a  liquor 
as  white  as  whey,  which  is  fermented,  snd 
drunk  in  three  days.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  palmira  tree  also  forms  the  wine  of  India. 
In  many  parts  this  tree  crows  spontane- 
ously ;  in  others  it  is  cultivated  with  great 
care.  When  planted  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  of 
SO  years'  growth,  it  yields  callu  or  palm- 
wine.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  flowering  branch, 
called  by  botanists  the  spatba,  -or  spadix, 
the  workman  mounts  the  tree  by  means  of 
a  strap  passed  round  his  back,  and  a  rope 
round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  between 
two  flat  pieces  of  stick;  this  is  done  for 
three  successive  mornings,  and  on  each  of 
the  four  following,  he  cuts  a  thin  slice  from 
the  top  to  prevent  the  spatba  from  burst- 
ing. On  the  eighth  morning  a  clear  sweet 
liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wound,  which 
is  then  collected.  But  this  exudation,  if 
continued  for  three  years,  will  kill  the  trees. 

Palm,  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken 

from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  Thtgrtat  palm, 
or  length  of  the  hand,  was  equal  to  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half;  the  null  palm,  or 
breadth  of  the  hand,  about  three  inches. 
The  modem  palm  is  different  in  different 

places. Palm,  the  broad  triangular  part 

of  sn  anchor  at  the  end  of  the  anus. 

PAL'MA,  the  26tb  class  ol   the  Lin  mean 


system  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 


ihruba,  with  a  stem,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  being  the  most  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PAL'M  ATED,  something  resembling  the 
shape  of  the  hand :  thus,  in  botany,  we  say 
palmated  leaves,  roots,  stones,  &c 

PALM'ER,  a  pilgrim  bearing  a  staff;  or 
one  who  returned  from  the  Holy 
bearing-  branches  of  palm :  he  was 
guisbed  from  other  pilgrims  by  his  . 
sion  of  poverty,  and  living  on  alms  aa  he 

PALMET/TO.  or  CABBAGE-TRBE,  in 
botany,  a  species  of  palm  growing  in  the 
southern  states  of  America*  and  attaining 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length 
ana  breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Before 
these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are  folded 
like  a  Can ;  at  their  base  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces  of  a 
white,  compact,  and  tender  substance,  which 
is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste,  but  is 
neither  highly  nutritious  nor  particularly 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with 
the  death  of  the  tree.  The  wood,  though 
extremely  porous,  has  been  found  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  forts,  aa  it 
closes,  without  splitting,  on  the  pasaage  of 
a  ball. 

PALMIPEDES,  in  ornithology,  web- 
footed  birds. 

PALMISTRY,  a  mode  of  telling  fortunes 
by  the  lines  of  the  band ;  a  trick  of  impos- 
ture much  practised  by  gypsies. 

PALM-OIL  TREE,  a  tree  of  8outh  Ame- 
rica, from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a  rich 
oil  is  obtained. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  sixth  8unday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemora- 
tive of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches  were 
strewed  in  the  way. 

PALM-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
in  America,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
extremely  swift  in  its  motiuu,  naviug  an  in 
credible  number  of  feet,  and  two  claws  at 
the  head  and  tail,  with  which  it  wounds  and 
poisons  persons,  though  not  fatally. 

PALSY,  or  PARA  1A 818,  in  medicine,  a 
nervous  disease,  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
fect of  the  power  of  voluntary  muscular 
motion  in  the  whole  body,  or  in  a  particu- 
lar part.  It  appears  under  different  forms  > 
it  may  be  a  loss  of  tbe  power  of  motion 
without  a  loss  of  sensation,  or  a  loss  of 
sensation  without  loss  of  motion,  or  a  mas 
of  both.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole 
system ;  at  others,  it  affects  one  side  of  Um 
body,  when  it  is  called  hemiplegia}  and  at 
other  times  a  single  member  only  isaffeet- 
ed.  A  paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  at- 
tended with  immediate  death. 

PA'I.Y,  or  palewap*,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  equal 

Krts,  by  perpendicular  lines  from  top  to 
ttom. 
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PAMPEROS,  violent  winds  to  called, 
which  come  from  the  weal  or  south-west, 
and,  sweeping  over  those  vast  plain*,  or 
pmmpms,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  often  do  much  injury  on  the  coasts. 

PAN  A' DA,  or  PANA7DO,  a  diet  consist, 
ing  of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  pulp  and  sweetened 

PANATHENitfA,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  who  was  t be  protectress  of  Athens, 
and  called  Athena.  There  were  two  solem- 
nities of  this  nsme,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  greater panathensta,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years.  These  were  distinguished 
fmm  the  let*  (which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year)  not  only  by  their  greater  splen- 
dour and  longer  continuance,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
peplus,  s  sacred  garment,  consecrated  by 
young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool,  em- 
broidered witb  nold,  was  carried  from  the 
Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
whose  ivory  statue  was  covered  with  it. 
This  festival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from  the  prisons  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  celebration,  and  men  of  distin- 
guished merit  were  rewarded  with  gold 
crowns. 

PANCRATIUM,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  exercise,  which  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  boxing.  In  these  contests  it  was 
customary  for  the  weaker  party,  when  he 
found  himself  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to 
fall  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground. 

PAN'CREAS,  in  anatomy,  a  flat  glandu- 
lar viscus  of  the  abdomen ;  in  animals  called 
the  sweetbread.  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

PAN'DECTS,  the  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian. 

PAN*DIT,  or  PUNDIT,  a  learned  Brah- 
min ;  or  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  lan> 
guage,  and  in  the  sciences,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country. 

PAN'EL,  in  law,  a  schedule  or  roll  of 
parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff.    /»- 


panelling  a  jury,  is  returning  their 

in  such  schedule. Panel,  iu  joinery,  a 

square  of  thin  wood,  framed  or  grooved  in 
a  large  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  cross  pieces,  as  the  panel  of  a  door. 

PAN'IC,  an  ill-grounded  terror  inspired 
by  the  misapprehension  of  danger.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Pan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who 
with  a  few  men  routed  a  numerous  srmy, 
by  a  noise  which  his  soldiers  raised  in  a 
rockv  valley  favoured  with  a  great  number 
of  echoes.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  swale  fears. 

PAN'ICLB.  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdivided, 
aa  in  oats,  and  some  of  the  grasses. 

PAN'ICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  3  Triandria,  or  S  Digynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  annuals,  and  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  panic- grass. 

PAN'NAGB,  in  law,  the  feeding  of  swine 


upon  matt  in  woods ;  also  the  money  paid 
for  the  license  of  having  pannage. 

PANNIC'ULTJS  CARNOSU8,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  a  robust  fleshy  *unic,  situ- 
ated in  beasts  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fat ;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move  their 
skin  in  whole  or  part :  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  human  frame. 

PANORA'MA,  a  circular  picture  on  a 
very  large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  parti- 
cularly constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  thst 
from  the  centre  a  spectator  may  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  objects  represented.  This 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance 
was  invented,  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
ker, an  Englishman,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  artist, 
from  a  high  point,  must  take  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  repre- 
sentation and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas, 
and  the  delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  admitted. 
The  diorama  was  invented  in  France,  and 
differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting only  a  particular  view,  like  any  other 
painting,  in  front  of  you,  and  not  all  around. 
[See  Diobama.1 

PANTALOON',  a  species  of  close  long 
trowsers  extending  to  the  heels,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Irish  very  an- 
ciently wore- trowsers  of  this  description; 
and  that  Louis  XIII.  is  the  first  who  ap- 
pears with  what  we  now  call  breeches. A 

buffoon  in  pantomimes. 

PANTHE'A,  in  antiquity,  statues  com- 
posed of  the  figures  or  symbols  of  several 
divinities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philosophical  species 
of  idolatry  which  maintains  that  the  uni- 
verse is  the  supreme  God. — Some  persons, 
however,  have  also  applied  the  word  pan- 
theism  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  God's  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
him  snd  in  him,  snd  there  is  nothing  with- 
out him  (Acta  xvii.  27  et  seq.;  Ephes.  iv.6). 

PANTHE'ON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
temple  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
the  heathen  deities.  It  waa  built  on  the 
Campus  Martins,  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
to  Augustus;  but  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs.  It  is,  however,  called 
the  rotunda,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Rome.  The 
well-preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a 


later  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  con- 
sists of  sixteen  columns  or  oriental  granite, 
each  of  which  is  16  feet  in  circumference. 


The  interior  was  formerly  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  statues  of  the  various  deities, 
but  they  were  removed  by  Constantine  to 
Constantinople;  at  present  there  are  in  the 
eight  niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed 
there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  What  u  very 
remarkable,  and  shows  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  at  Rome,  is,  that  the  en- 
trance is  now  twelve  steps  below,  though 
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heretofore  it  was  twelre  steps  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

PANTHER  (felie  pari**),  in  toology,  a 
fierce,  ferocious  quadruped,  of  the  aire  of  a 
large  dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  diversified  with  roundish  black  spots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  has  the  general 
habits  of  the  leopard. 

PANTOGRAPH,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing  or  design. 

PANTOM'ETER,  an  instrument  used  to 
take  all  sorts  of  angles,  distances,  and  ele- 
vations. 

PANTOMIME,  in  the  modern  drama,  a 
mimic  representation  by  gestures,  actions, 
and  various  kinds  of  tricks  performed  bv 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the  hero  ana 
heroine,   assisted  by  Pantaloon    and    his 

down. Pantomimee,  among  the  ancients, 

were  persons  who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of 
actions  and  characters  by  signs  and  gestures. 
Scaligcr  supposes  they  were  first  introduced 
upon  the  stage  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  apish 
postures  and  antic  dances.  In  after  times 
their  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments, and  were  separately  exhibited. 

PAPA W  feariea  papaya),  a  tree  growing 
in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet,  with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
nearly  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue  on 
every  side  on  long  foot-stalks.  Between  the 
leaves  grow  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  sise  of  a  melon.  The  juice  is  acrid 
and  milky,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled  is 
eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables ;  yet, 
when  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  worthless. 

PA' PER,  a  substance  formed  into  thin 
sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figures  are 
written  or  printed.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  papyrus,  the  leaves  of  which  plant 
originally  served  the  Egyptians  and  cer- 
tain other  nations  for  writing  on.  Chi- 
nese paper  is  of  various  kinds,  as  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  mul- 
berry, the  elm,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cotton- 
tree.  Cotton  is  also  used  by  us  to  an  im- 
mense extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ; 
but  that  which  is  made  from  linen  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  durable.  Paper  is  distin- 
guished as  to  its  use  into  writing  paper, 
drawing  paper,  cartridge  paper,  copy,  chan- 
cery, Ac. ;  as  to  its  sise  into  foolscap,  pos\ 
crown,  demy,  medium,  royal,  imperial.  Ac. 
Paper  is  made  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  perhaps  none  of  the  useful 
arts  have  received  more  attention  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  paper 
manufacture.  In  respect  to  whiteness,  fine- 
ness, and  firmness,  the  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land excels  all  other:  though  the  French 
manufacture  some  of  a  very  fine  quality.  I 
wMile  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  noted 
more  for  the  durability  of  their  paper,  than 
for  its  fineness. Improved  method  qf  mak- 
ing Paper  by  the  aid  of  machinery:  "No-  ' 
thing,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "places  in  a  more  , 
striking  light  the  vast  improvement  which  [ 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechanical  arts 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Arkwright,  than  i 


the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  facto- 
ries now,  compared  with  those  on  the  con- 
tinent. Almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  Prance, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  has  either  been  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these 
has  been  constructed  in  them 


countries,  or 

closely  upon  the  English  models."  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutise  of  detail  in  machinery  or  ma- 
nufactures. Generally  speaking,  as  in  this 
case,  they  would  occupy  infinitely  too  great 
a  portion  of  our  space;  but  it  would  be 
remiss  in  us  not  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  which  the  inimitable 
paper-making  machinery  of  this  country 
presents,  as  well  as  to  state  its  origin.  In 
1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the 
paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived a  machine  to  make  paper  of  great 
sixe,  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
for  it  a  patent  for  16  years,  with  a  sum  of 
8000  francs  from  the  French  government, 
as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  This  inven- 
tion was  purchased  by  M.  Didot.who  came 
over  with  it  to  England,  where  he  entered 
into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and 
working  it;  and  it  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Foardrinier, 
extensive  paper  makers  and  stationers,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donkin.a  young 
and  tealous  mechanist,  made  wonderful 
improvements  on  the  French  invention, 
and  in  1803  produced  a  self-acting  cylin- 
drical machine,  with  rotatory  motion,  for 
making  an  endless  web  of  paper !  Many 
and  various  have  been  the  improvements 
introduced,  since  that  period,  by  the  aid  of 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  John  Dickinson ;  till  at  length 
the  art  has  so  completely  triumphed  over 
every  difficulty,  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  fluid  pulp  is  now  passed  round  the  cy- 
linders with  unerring  precision,  and  not 
only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried, 
pressed  smooth,  and  every  separate  sheet 
cut  round  the  edges,  in  the  brief  space  of 
five  minutes. 

PAPER-MONET,  or  PA'PBR-CCR'- 
RENCT,  bank  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the 
credit  of  government,  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  coin.  In  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  these  terms  may  denote  all  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

PAPIER  LINGE  (French),  a  kind  of  pa- 
per made  to  resemble  damask  and  other 
linen  so  cleverly,  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out examination,  to  detect  the  difference; 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
from  the  papier  Huge  are  very  much  like 
linen,  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  in  which  strength 
and  durability  are  required. 

PAPIER  MAC  HE'  (French),  the  com- 

Esition  of  which  superior  tea-trays,  snuff 
xes,  and  many  other  light  and  elegant 
articles,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  toys,  &c  are 
manufactured.  They  are  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water. 
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and  beaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  red  need 
to  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  of  sire,  to  give 
consistency  to  the  paste,  which  is  after- 
wards formed  into  different  shapes,  by  press- 
ing it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, and  afterwards  varnished. 

PAPIL'IO,  in  entomology,  the  name  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  insect  class,  when  in  their 
imago,  or  third  state;  that  is,  when  they 
have  wings.  Every  fly  is  an  imago ;  but  a 
moth  is  called  pkautna,  and  a  butterfly  pa- 
pilio.  The  most  natural  and  approved  dis- 
tinguishing names  for  the  several  species  of 
insects  (which  are  called  the  trivial  names), 
are  taken  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
feed :  but  in  the  multitude  of  bntterflie*  the 
proportion  that  belong  to  extra-European 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  great,  and  their 
several  foods  so  little  known,  that  Linncus 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  scheme  of 
nomenclature  ;  and  he  accordingly  divided 
them  into  sections  by  the  names  eqnitee, 
helieonii,  danai,  nynpkaleo,  and  plebii.  The 
individuals  of  the  section  of  eqnitet  have 
their  names  from  the  Trojan  history ;  those 
of  that  of  the  helieonii  from  the  Muses ;  the 
danai  from  the  children  of  Dannus;  the 
npmphaleo  from  the  nymphs  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  plebii  from  the  celebrated  ancients. 
In  describing  the  papilio  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  division  of 
the  Linnsan  genus,  via.  the  equitee.  One 
of  the  moat  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  beautiful 
class  is  their  series  of  transformations  be- 
fore reaching  a  perfect  state.  The  female 
butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 

f>roduce  caterpillars:  these,  after  a  short 
ife,  aasnme  a  new  form,  and  become  chry- 
salides—"the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  These  chrysa- 
lides, or  insect  prisons,  are  attached  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  are  of  different  forms ;  but 
I  within  the  cell  or  covering,  of  wliatever  it 
may  be  composed,  the  disgusting  caterpillar 
becomes  the  brilliant  butterfly.  A  single 
female  insect,  in  its  perfect  state,  produces 
several  hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase 
is  checked  by  a  host  of  enemies.  A  single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  ia  calculated,  will  de- 
stroy upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week ; 
and  great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  larva? 
feed  on  the  body  that  protected  tbem. 

PAPILL.«,  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  and 
terminations  of  the  nerves  in  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  true  skin,  and  of  taste. 

PAPlLIONA'CE&,  the  32d  Linnsean  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  flowers  resem- 
bling the  butterfly's  wings,  as  the  pea,  Ac. 

PAPILIONA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
tbet  for  the  corolla  of  plants  which  have 
the  •hape  of  a  butterfly,  such  as  that  of  the 
pea.  The  papilionaceous  corolla  is  usually 
four-petaled,  having  an  upper  spreading  pe- 
tal, called  the  banner,  two  side  petals  called 
wing i,  and  a  lower  petal  called  the  keel. 

PAPILLA'RUM  PROCESSUS,  in  ana- 


tomy,  the  extremities  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  m  eribrtforme. 

PAPILLARY.  orPAPlLLOUS,  pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  nipple. Papillose, 

in  botany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

PA'PIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  a  Roman  catholic.  Hence  papittrp, 
papistical,  Ac. 

PAPPOOS',  the  name  given  to  a  young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAR  VA'GUM,  in  anatomy,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

PAPPUS,  in  botany,  thiitledoulk,  a  sort 
of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with  which  many 
seeds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
semination. A  seed  surmounted  by  a  pap- 
pus resembles  a  shuttle-cock,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  formed  for  flying,  and  for  being 
transported  by  the  wind  to  a  very  consider- 
able distance  from  its  parent  plant.  By 
this  contrivance  of  nature  the  dandelion, 
groundsel,  &c.  are  disseminated  and  self- 
sown  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed. 

PAPUL4S,  in  medicine,  little  blisters, 
pimples,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

PAPULOSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  &c.  covered  with  vesicular  points  or 
with  little  blisters. 

PAP  Y  ROG'RAPH  Y,  a  lately-invented  art, 
which  consists  of  taking  impressions  from 
a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a  calca- 
reous substance  (called  lithographic  paper), 
in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are  used  in 
the  process  of  lithography. 

PAPY'RUS  (efpena  papyna  of  Lin- 
nesus),  an  Egyptian  sedge-like  plant,  or  reed 
grass,  which  has  acquired  an  immortal  fame 
in  consequence  of  its  leaves  having  furnished 
the  ancients  with  paper.  It  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt  or  in  the  stagnant  places 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in 
thickness  about  four  or  five  inches;  its 
stem,  which  is  triangular  and  tapering,  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  compound,  wide  spreading,  and  beau- 
tiful umbel,  which  is  surrounded  with  an 
involucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
making  of  paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  it  grows,  even  to  this  day, 
manufacture  it  into  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and 
sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made 
by  weaving  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  resi- 
nous substance  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water. 

PAR  (Latin,  equal),  in  commerce,  is  said 
of  any  two  things  equal  in  value;  and  in 
money-affairs,  the  equality  of  one  kind  of 
money  or  property  with  another :  thus,  when 
100/.  stock  is  worth  exactly  1001.  specie,  the 
stock  is  said  to  be  at  par ;  that  is,  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  give  neither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which  he  parts, 
than  he  receives  of  that  which  he  acquires  '• 
thus,  too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  the  equal 
value  of  money  in  one  country  and  another. 
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I  n  the  exchange  of  money  with  foreign  conn  •  | 
tries,  the  person  to  whom  a  bill  it  payable 
it  supposed  to  receive  the  same  valne  as  - 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  remitter ;  but  | 
this  is  not  always  the  case  with  respect  to  ■ 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different  I 
countries,  which  is  owing  to  the  fluctuation  | 
in  the  prices  of  exchange  among  the  sere-  | 
ral  countries  and  great  trading  cities.    In 
fine,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  *c.  are  at 
par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal  value; 
above  par  when  they  sell  for  more ;  and  be 
low  pmr  when  they  sell  for  lesa. 

PA'RA,  a  Turkish  coin,  very  small  and 
thin,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  Turf  ish  piaster. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  something  real  or  apparent  in 
life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.     Parables  are  certainly  a 
most  delicate  way  of  impressing  disagree-  ; 
able  truths  on  the  mind,  and  in  many  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  open  reproof,  i 
and  even  of  formal  lessons  of  morality :  thus 
Nathan  made  David  sensible  of  his  guilt  i 
by  a  parable;  and  thus  our  Saviour. in  com- 

S  bonce  with  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who  ' 
ad  a  kind  of  natural  genius  for  this  sort  of  i 
instruction,  spoke  frequently  in  parables,  { 
most  beautifully  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  preju-  J 
dices. 

PAILAB'OLA,  in  ronic  sections,  a  curve  , 
produced  by  cutting  a  cone  parallel  to  one 
of  it*  sides,  and  having  at  such  section  cer-  ' 
tain  fixed  proportions;  when  the  same  pro-  . 
portious  govern  bodies  in  motion,  they  are  i 
said  to  describe  a  parabola,  and  this  is  theo- 
retically the  case  with  projectiles  from  the  j 

earth. Parabolic  Jtymptote,  a  parabolic  i 

Une  approaching  to  a  curve,  so  that  they 
never  meet ;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefi-  j 
nitely,  their  distance  from  each  other  be- 

conies  less  than  any  given  line. Parabol-  . 

{form,  having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PARAB  OLE,  in  oratory,  similitude;  com- 
parison.  Hence,  parabolical  instruction  or 
description. 

PARAB  OL  ISM.  in  algebra,  the  division  , 
of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known  ! 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  ' 
tne  first  term.  I 

PARABOLOID,  in  geometry,  a  parabo- 
lifonn  curve  whose  ordinates  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  subtriplicate,  subquadruplicate,  I 
ftc.  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissas.  An- 
other species  is  when  the  parameter,  multi-  1 
plied  into  the  square  of  the  abscissas,  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate  t  tbe  curve 
ia  then  called  a  semi-cubical  paraboloid. 

PARACEL'SlAN,  a  name  given  to  a  phy- 
sician who  follows  the  practice  of  Paracel- 
sus, a  celebrated  Swiss  physician  and  alcby- 
mist  who  lived  at  tbe  close  of  the  16th 
century,  and  who  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures  by  means  totally  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  medical  practitioners  of 
his  time. 

PARACENTRIC  MOTION,  in  astro- 
nomy, denotes  so  much  aa  a  revolving  planet 
approaches  nearer  to,  or  tecedea  from,  the 
sun  or  eeutre  of  attraction. 


PARACHRONI8M,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, by  which  an  event  is  related  aa  having 
happened  later  than  its  true  date. 

PARACHUTE,  in  aerostation,  a  machine 
or  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  large  um- 
brella, calculated  to  break  the  fall  of  a  per- 
son in  descending  from  an  air-balloon. 

PARACLETE,  the  Comforter,  a  term  ap- 
plied in  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Holv 
Spirit. 

PARADIGM,  in  grammar,  an  example 
of  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  persons. 

PAR'ADISE,  a  region  of  supreme  felicity ; 
generally  meaning  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immedi- 
ately after  their  creation.  The  locality  of 
this  happy  spot  has  been  assigned,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  to  places  the  most  opposite. 
In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  where  Paradise  has  not  been  sought 
for.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  confluence  of  Eu- 

fhrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  separation; 
ison  being  a  branch  arising  from  one  of 
them  after  their  separation, — and  Gihon, 
another  branch  arising  from  tbe  other  on 
the  western  side.  Arabia  Deserta  was  the 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Moses  as  washed 
by  these  rivers;  and  Chusistan,  in  Persia, 
answers  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there 
was  gold,  bdellium,  the  onyx-stone,  Ac^— 
When  Christians  use  the  word,  they  mean 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  place  of  pure  and 
refined  delight  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  New 
Testament :  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent 
thief  ou  the  cross,  "This  day  shall  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise  ;"  and  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says, 
M I  knew  a  man  who  was  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 

PARADIS'EA.  or  BIRD8  OP  PARA- 
DISE, in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Pie*.  Tbe  beak  ia 
covered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  fea- 
thers at  the  base,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
sides  are  very  long;  their  whole  plumage 
bcma  singular  and  splendid.  They  occur 
in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  various  parts 
of  India,  but  are  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  tail  consists 
of  ten  feathers ;  the  two  middle  ones,  and 
sometimes  more  in  several  of  the  species, 
are  very  long,  and  webbed  only  at  the  base 
and  tips.  The  legs  and  feet  are  very  large 
and  strong ;  they  nave  three  toes  forward, 
one  backward,  and  tbe  middle  connected  to 
the  outer  one  aa  far  as  tbe  first  joint.  Tbe 
whole  of  this  genus  have,  till  lately,  been 
very  imperfectly  known ;  few  cabinets  pos- 
sessing more  than  one  species,  via.  the 
greater  or  common  bird  of  Paradise ;  nor 
baa  any  set  of  birds  given  rise  to  more  fa- 
bles, the  various  tales  concerning  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  author;  such  as,  their 
never  touching  the  ground  from  their  birth 
to  death ;  living  wholly  on  the  dew ;  being 
produced  without  legs;  and  a  number  of 
other  stories  too  ridiculous   to   mention. 
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There  an  several  speciea;  one  of  which, 
Tiz.  the  great  bird  of  Paradite,  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— It  is  of  a  cinnamon  hoe;  crown 
lateons ;  throat  golden  green  or  yellow;  side 
feathers  very  long  and  floating ;  length,  from 
the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  real 
tail,  about  twelve  inches ;  but  to  the  end  of 
the  long  hjrpochondroid  feathers,  nearly  two 
feet.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  those  round  New  Guinea.  They 
move  in  flights  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a 
leader  above  the  rest,  and  preserve  their 
light  and  voluminous  plumage  in  order,  by 
always  flying  against  the  wind.  The  pecu- 
liar length  and  structure  of  their  feathers 
hinders  them  from  settling  in  high  winds 
on  trees;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  these  winds  they  cannot  rise 
again. 

PAR'ADOX,  in  philosophy,  a  tenet  or 
proposition  seemingly  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact, 

PAR' AGOG B  (pron.  paragojy),  a  figure 
in  grammar  bv  which  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  made  to  the  end  of  a 
word. Paragoge,  in  anatomy,  a  term  sig- 
nifying that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another  which  is  discernible  in  their  arti- 
culation. 

PAR'AGON,  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion implying  superior  excellence  or  per- 
fection; as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

PAR' A  G  RAM,  a  play  upon  words.  Hence 
paragrammatUt,  au  appellation  for  a  pun- 
ster. 

PAR'AGRAPH,  any  section  or  portion  of 
a  writing  which  relates  to  a  particular  point, 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  many 
sentences.  Paragraphs  arc  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  break  in  the  lines;  or,  when 
a  great  quantity  of  print  is  intended  to  be 
compressed  in  a  small  space,  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  dash,  thus .  A  para- 
graph is  also  sometimes  marked  thus  1. 

PARALEP81S,  or  PAR'ALEPSY, 


a  figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  the  speaker 
pretends  to  pass  by  what  at  the  same  time 
he  really  mentions. 

PARALIPOM'ENA,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, denotes  a  supplement  of  things  omit- 
ted in  a  preceding  work. 

PA  R' ALL  AX,  in  astronomy,  the  difference 
between  the  places  of  any  celestial  objects 
as  seen  from  the  surface,  and  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant An- 
nual Parallax,  a  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a  heavenly  body,  caused  by  its  being 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit  round  the  son.  The  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  planets  is  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  fixed  stars  has  till  very  recently  been 
considered  as  altogether  imperceptible.  The 
following  information  is  gathered  from  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  :  "  Parallax  of  the 
Fixed  Star* — A  magnificent  conquest  has 
been  achieved  by  Professor  Bessel,  of  Ko- 
nigsburg.  in  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
double  star,  No.  61,  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus,  whose  distance  he  has  ascertained 
to  be  660,000  times  (in  round  numbers)  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  (also  in  round 


numbers)  62,700,000,000.000  miles.  The  de- 
tail* of  this  important  discovery  have  been 
communicated  by  him  to  8ir  John  Herscbel, 
bart,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  28,  1838,  which 
was  read  to  the  Astronomical  (Society  on 

Nov.  9." Parallax,  in  levelling,  denotes 

the,  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  the 
true  level  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PAR'ALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies  every- 
where equidistant  from  each  other. Pa- 
rallel plane*,  are  such  planes  as  bare  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt  them  equal 

to  each  other. Parallel  rag*,  in  optics, 

are  those  which  keep  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  visible  object  to  the  eye,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 
object. Parallel  Circle*,  or  circle*  nf  lati- 
tude, are  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  west  to  cast,  through 
all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  commencing 


They  arc 


from  the  equator  to  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  terminating  with  the  poles.  Tl 
called  parallels  of  latitui 
places  lying  under  the  same  parallel  have 
the  same  latitude. Parallel  tphere,  in  as- 
tronomy, the  situation  of  the  sphere  when 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and 
the  poles  with  the  zenith  and  nadir. Pa- 
rallel tailing,  in  navigation,  the  sailing  on 
or  under  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or  parallel 
to  the  equator. Parallel  ruler,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  consisting  of  two  equal 
rulers,  so  connected  together  with  cross 
bars,  that  with  movable  joints  parallel  lines 
may  thereby  be  drawn  to  any  extent  when 

they  are  opened. Parallel  line*,  in  sieges, 

are  those  trenches  which  generally  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  outlines  of  the  fortress.  They 
serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the  forces 
to  be  directed  against  the  fortress,  and  are 
usually  three  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. The  word  pa- 
rallel is  also  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
denote  the  continued  comparison  of  two  ob- 
jects, particularly  in  history.  Thus  we 
speak  of  drawing  an  historical  parallel  be- 
tween ages,  countries,  or  men. Parallel 

pottage*,  are  such  passages  in  a  book  as 
agree  in  import ;  as,  for  instance,  the  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  bible. 

PARALLELISM  of  the  Earth'*  axi*,  in 
astronomy,  that  situation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  in  its  progress  through  its  orbit, 
whereby  it  is  still  directed  towards  the 
pole-star ;  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  position, 
the  axis,  in  all  other  positions,  will  be  al- 
ways parallel  to  the  same  line.  This  pa- 
rallelism is  the  result  of  the  earth's  double 
motion,  viz.  round  the  sun  and  round  its 
own  axis ;  or  its  annual  and  diurnal  motion ; 
and  to  it  we  owe  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  figure  bounded  by  four  right  lines, 
of  which  the  opposite  are  parallel  and  equal 

to  one  another. In  common  use,  this 

word  is  applied  to  quadrilateral  figures  of 
more  length  than  breadth. 

PARALLELOPIP'KD,    in    geometry,  a 
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regular  solid  comprehended  under  six  pa- 
rallelograms, the  opposite  onea  of  w%ich 
are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other;  or  it  is  a  prism  whose  base  is  a  pa- 
rallelogram. 

PARALLELOPIPE  DI A.  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  span,  externally  of  a  determi- 
nate and  regular  figure,  always  found  loose 
and  separate  from  other  bodies,  and  in  the 
form  of  an  oblique  parallelopiped,  with  six 
parallelogramic  sides  and  eight  solid  angles. 

PARAL'OGISM,  in  logic,  a  false  reason- 
ing, or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstration, 
when  a  consequence  is  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples which  are  false,  or  though  true,  are 
not  proved;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

PARAL'YSIS,  in  medicine,  Palsy,  or  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  sections,  a  con- 
stant line,  otherwise  called  the  latua  rectum 
of  a  parabola.  A  third  proportional  to  any 
diameter  and  its  conjugate. 

PARAMOUNT,  in  law,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
styled  lords-paramount;  and  the  king,  who, 
in  law,  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land, is  thus  the   lord-paramount. In 

common  parlance,  it  means  superior  to 
everything  else ;  as,  a  man's  private  inte- 
rest is  usually  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

PAR'ANYMPH.  among  the  ancients,  the 

Serson  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom  and 
irected  the  nuptial  solemnities.  As  the 
paranympk  officiated  only  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom,  a  woman  called  pronuba 

officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. In 

poetry,  the  term  paranymph  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  brideman. 

PAR'APEGM,  in  ancient  customs,  signi- 
fied a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  en- 
graved. Also,  a  table  set  in  a  public  place, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  Ac. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  screening 
soldiers  from  an  enemy's  shot.  It  means 
literally,  a  wall  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA,  or  PARAPHER'. 
NA,  in  law,  the  goods  which  a  wife  brings 
with  her  at  her  marriage,  or  which  she 
possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disposal  after  her 
husband's  death.  They  consist  principally 
of  the  woman's  apparel,  jewels,  Ac,  which, 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  ornaments  of  her  person ;  nor  can  the 
husband  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  he  has 
power  to  dispose  of  them. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of  some 
text  or  passage  in  an  author,  in  terms  more 
clear  and  ample  than  in  the  original.— He 
who  performs  this  is  termed  a  paraphratt.    I 

PARAPHRENITI8,  in  medicine,  an  in-  I 
(lamination  of  the  diaphragm.  I 

PARAPHROSYNK,  a  term  used  by  me-  ! 
dical  writers  to  express  a  delirium,  or  an  I 


alienation  of  mind  in  fevers,  or  from  what- 
ever cause. 

PARAPLE'GIA.  or  PAR'APLEGT.  in 
medicine,  a  species  of  paralysis  usually 
succeeding  an  apoplexy :  that  kind  of  palsy 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  bodv. 

PARARYTH'MOS,  in  medicine,  a  pulse 
not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person. 

PARA8ANG,  a  Persian  measure  of 
length,  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadia  or 
furlongs. 

FARASCE'NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the 
scenes  whither  the  actors  withdrew  to  dress 
and  undress  themselves.  The  Romans  more 
frequently  called  it  pa$t$etnium. 

PARA8CETE,  a  word  signifying  prepa- 
ration, given  by  the  Jews  to  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday ;  because,  not  being 
allowed  to  prepare  their  food  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  they  provided  and  prepared  it  on 
the  dav  previous. 

PARASELENE,  a  mock  moon,  or  phe- 
nomenon encompassing  or  adjacent  to  the 
moon,  in  form  of  aluminous  ring;  which 
are  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more  bright 
spots  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  moon.  The  paraselenes  are  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or 
mock  suns. 

PARASITI,  among  the  Greeks,  were  an 
order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of  the 
gods,  resembling  the  Epulona  at  Rome. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  corn  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods ;  to  see  that 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  withheld  the  first  fruits,  Ac.  from  the 
deities.  In  every  village  of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Paratiti,  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  but, 
to  ease  the  commonwealth  of  this  burthen, 
the  magistrates  at  last  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  sort  to  take,  them  to  their  own 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  indi- 
vidual expense:  hence  the  word  parasite, 
by  which  we  denote  a  hanger-on,  a  fawning 
flatterer,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  another  person, 
would  be  ready  to  surfeit  him  with  adula- 
tion. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
such  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  and  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  it.  Of  this 
class  is  the  mislctoe,  which  shoots  oot  its 
radicle  in  whatever  position  chance  places 
it.  The  seed,  which  finds  the  materials  of 
its  growth  in  the  glue  that  envelopes  it, 
germinates  and  grows  not  only  on  living 
and  dead  wood,  but  also  on  stones,  glass, 
and  even  iron.  In  all  these  cases  the  ra- 
dicle is  constantly  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  these  bodies,  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  towards  a  medium  suited  to  afford 
it  nourishment  that  the  embryo  of  the 
misletoe  directs  its  radicle,  but  that  this 
radicle  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  bodies 
on  which  the  seed  is  fixed,  of  whatever  na- 
ture they  may  be. 
PARASrTlUM,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
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granary  where  the  sacred  corn  wm  pre- 
served, by  the  Paratiti,  for  sacred  par- 
poses. 

PARASTREMllA,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part 
of  the  face. 

PARATITESIS,  a  term  used  by  some 
grammarians  for  apposition,  or  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  noons  in  the  same  case. 

PARAVA1L,  in  feudal  law,  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a  mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  tenant  in  eaptte,  who 
holds  immediately  of  the  king. 

PAE'CiK.  or  the  PATES,  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  were  three  goddesses  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  accidents  and 
events,  and  to  determine  the  date  or  period 
of  human  life.  They  were  called  Atropos, 
Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  are  represented 
as  spinning  the  thread  of  human  life;  in 
which  employment  Clotho  held  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos 
cut  the  thread.  Their  persons  are  variously 
described ;  sometimes  they  are  represented 
as  old  women,  one  holding  a  distaff,  another 
a  wheel,  and  a  third  a  pair  of  scissars. 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a  robe  of  various 
colours,  with  a  crown  of  stars  upon  her 
head,  and  holding  a  distaff  in  her  hand; 
Lachesis  in  a  garment  covered  with  stars, 
and  holding  several  spindles ;  and  Atropos 
they  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with 
a  large  pair  of  scissars. 

PARCENER,  or  CO  PAR'CENER,  in 
law,  a  coheir,  or  one  who  holds  lands  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common  with 
others.  The  holding  or  occupation  of  lands 
of  Inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons,  dif- 
fers from  joint  fmaacy,  which  is  created  by 
deed  or  devise,  whereas  parcenary  is  created 
by  the  descent  of  lands  from  a  common  an- 
cestor. 

PARCHIf  ENT,  in  commerce,  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  proper  for  writing 
upon.  This  is  done  by  separating  all  the 
flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with  pu- 
mice-stone and  pulverised  chalk,  and  re- 
ducing its  thickness  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
abortive  or  very  young  calves.  The  He- 
brews had  books  written  on  the  skins  of 
animals  in  David's  time;  and  Herodotus 
relates,  that  the  Ionians  from  the  earliest 
period  wrote  upon  goat  and  sheepskin,  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  merely  scraped  off. 

PAREL'CON,  in  grammar,  the  addition 
of  a  word  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  another. 

PAREM'BOLE.afigurein  rhetoric,  often 
confounded  with  the  parenthesis.  The  par- 
embole  is,  in  reality,  a  species  of  paren- 
thesis; but  its  specifie  character  is  this, 
that  it  relates  to  the  subject;  while  the  par- 
enthesis is  foreign  from  it. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  the  solid 
and  interior  part  of  the  viscera,  or  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  interstices  between 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera. In  bo- 
tan  v,  the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants. 

PA'RENT  (parens),  a  term  of  relation- 
ship applicable  to  those  from  whom  we  im- 
mediately receive  our  being.    Parents,  by 


the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature,  are  bound  to  educate,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  children,  over  whom  they 
have  a  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  power: 
they  likewise  have  interest  in  the  profits  of 
theur  childrens'  labour,  during  their  non- 
age, in  case  the  children  live  with  and  are 
provided  for  bv  them;  yet  the  parent  has 
no  interest  in  the  real  or  personal  estate  of 
a  child,  any  otherwise  than  as  his  guardian. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  a  very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of 
society  and  with  civil  institutions.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  paternity  was  a  great 
foundation  of  civil  authority,  the  parental 
rights  were  much  more  absolute  than  in 
the  modern,  extending,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  continu- 
ing during  the  life  of  the  two  parties. 

PARENTA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  ob- 
sequies, or  the  last  duties  paid  br  children 
to  their  deceased  parents.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  a  sacrifice,  or  solemn  service,  of- 
fered annually  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

PAR'GASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  aetinolite;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  bluish 
green,  in  rounded  grains,  with  a  dull,  dun- 
coloured  surface;  or  in  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  little  plates  mixed  with  la- 
mellar mica. 

PARHKXION,  in  astronomy,  a  mock  sun 
or  meteor,  having  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
itself  and  seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary. 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  and  sometimes  even  more  numerous. 
They  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
snn's  beams  on  a  cloud  properly  situated ; 
and  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  in- 
finity of  little  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the 
sir,  which  multiply  the  image  of  the  sun  by 
refraction  or  reflection.  Sometimes  a  par- 
kelion  is  tinged  with  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow, with  a  luminous  train. 

PARIAN  MAR'BLK,  a  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Paros, 
where  it  was  first  found.— —Parian  Chro- 
nicle.    [See  Anunnni.!A>  Masblks.] 

PA'RIAS,  a  degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns;  and,  in  the  country,  build  their 
houses  apart  from  the  villages,  or  rather 
have  villages  of  their  own.  They  dare  not 
in  cities  pass  through  the  streets  where  the 
Brahmins  live;  nor  enter  a  temple  of  the 
superior  castes.  They  are  prohibited  from 
all  approach  to  any  thing  pure,  and  are 
doomed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial  work. 

PARIETAL  BONE8,  in  anatomy,  two 
arched  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below ;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  In  new-horn  infants  the  osso 
parietal ia  are  separated  from  the  middle  of 
the  divided  as  frtmtis  by  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  then  unossitied. 

PAR  IHPAR,  in  antiquity,  a  game  of 
chnpee  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    It  was  identical  with  the  game 
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practised  by  the  boys  of  j  scribed  according  to  rank  ;  though,  except 


of  "  even  or  odd 
modern  times. 

PA'KIS,  Plabtbb  or,  a  composition  of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  making 
casts  and  moulds. 

PAR'ISH,  the  precinct  or  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a  secular  priest,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  church.     Borne 

G Irishes  are,  however,  so  large  and  popu- 
us,  that  they  contain  one  or  more  chapels 
of  ease.  In  1835,  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained 11,077.  and  Ireland  2450  parishes. 

PARK,  a  large  niece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  privileged  for  beasts  of  the  chase.  To 
render  an  enclosure  a  nark,  a  licence  must 
be  obtained  under  the  broad  seal ;  but  there 
are  parks  in  reputation,  though  not  erected 
with  lawful  warrant ;  and  the  owner  of  such 
may  bring  his  action  against  any  one  stealing 
deer  therein.  To  constitute  a  park,  three 
things  are  required ;  a  royal  grant  or  li- 
cense ;  inclosure  by  pales,  a  wall,  or  hedge ; 

and  beasts  of  chase,  as  deer,  Ac. Park 

also  signifies  a  large  net  placed  on  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is 
next  the  shore,  and  which  is  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  tide. Park  of  artillery,  a  place 

in  the  rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  en- 
camping the  artillery,  which  is  formed  in 
lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the  ammunition- 
wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pontoons 
and  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  rope.  The  gun- 
ners and  matrosses  encamp  on  the  flanks; 
the  bombardiers,  pontoon-men  and  artificers 
in  the  rear.— The  phrase  is  also  applied  to 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 

to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. Park  of 

provision*,  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that 
where  the  bread-wagons  are  stationed. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  forms 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into 
England  under  the  Norman  kings.  The 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  called  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  wittenaaemote,  the 
meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages.  A  parlia- 
ment is  called  by  the  king's  [queen's]  writ, 
or  letter,  directed  to  each  lord,  summoning 
him  to  appear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the 
lord  chancellor  nnder  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  of 
members  for  the  county,  and  the  boroughs 
contained  in  it.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  [queen] 
sits  in  the  house  of  lords  under  a  canopy, 
dressed  in  his  [herl  robes,  as  are  all  the 
lords  in  theirs;  and,  the  commons  being 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  the  so- 
vereign addresses  both  houses  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  commons  are  then 
required  to  choose  a  speaker,  which  officer 
being  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the  com- 
mons retire  to  their  own  house,  and  the 
business  of  parliament  begins.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  the  seat  of  each  member  is  pre- 


in  the  presence  of  the  king  [queen]  this 
formality  is  almost  wholly  dispensed  with. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  each  aide 
the  throne;  the  two  archbishops  against 
the  wall  on  the*  king's  right  hand ;   the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winches- 
ter below  the  former,  and  the  other  bishop* 
according  to  priority  of  consecration.    On 
the  king's  [queen's]  left  hand,  above  all  the 
dukes  except  those  of  the  blood  royal,  ait 
the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  and  lord 
privy-seal ;  then  the  dukes,  marquises,  and 
carls,  the  individuals  of  each  class  taking 
1  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their 
creation.    Across  the  room  are  woolsacks, 
I  continued  from  ancient  custom ;  and  on  the 
1  first  of  these,  immediately  before  the  throne, 
i  sits  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the 
1  house.    On  the  other  woolsacks  are  seated 
1  the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  and  king's 
j  counsel,  who  only  give  their  advice  on  points 
of  law.— In  the  house  of  commons  there  are 
I  no  peculiar  seats  for  any  members.    The 
t  speaker  only  has  a  chair  appropriated  to 
j  bim  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  and  at 
.  a  table  before  him  sit  the  clerk  and  his  as- 
|  sistant.    When  the  parliament  is  thus  as- 
sembled, no  member  is  to  depart  without 
leave.    Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  members  are  summoned;  otherwise, 
[  three  hundred  of  the  commons  is  reckoned 
,  a  full  house,  and  forty  may  compose  a  house 
fur  the  dispatch  of  business.    The  method 
I  of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both 
I  houses.     In  each  honse  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority binds  the  whole;  and  this  majority  is 
declared  by  votes  openly  given;  not  pri- 
vately, or  or  ballot.— To  bring  a  MM  into 
,  the  house  or  commons,  if  the  relief  sought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  first  neces- 
I  sary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which  must  be 

Strrsented  by  a  member,  and  usually  set* 
brth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied. 
i  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in 
I  upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without 
,  any  petition.— A  committee  of  the  whole 
■  homee  is  composed  of  every  member ;  and, 
'  to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  chair  (an- 
|  other  member  being  appointed  chairman), 
I  and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a  private  member. 
In  these  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
clause  by  clause,  amendments  made,  the 
blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  en- 
tirely new-modelled.     After  it  has  gone 
|  through  the  committee,  the  chairman  re- 
ports it  to  the  house  with  such  amend- 
•  ments  as  the  committee  have  made;  and 
;  then  the  home  reconsider  the  whole  bill 
(  again,  and  the  question  is  repeatedly  put 
,  upon  every  clause  and  amendment.    When 
the  house  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  committee,  and  some- 
times added  new  amendment*  of  their  own, 
the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  third  time, 
and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  made 
to  it ;  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added,  it  is 
done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider. 
The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents, 
and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the 
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question  whether  the  bill  shall  past.  If 
this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  U  then  settled; 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  When 
both  bouses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  al- 
ways is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair- 
man, in  the  house  of  commons,  is  Ay  or 
A*o ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers,  Content  or 
Sot  Content.  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may 
be  given,  either  in  person  (when  the  sove- 
reign appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN,  an  epithet  for 
those  who  sided  with  the  English  republican 
parliament  in  opposition  to  king  Charles  I. 

PARODY,  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  bis  thoughts  are,  by 


some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  diffe- 
rent purpose ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  a 
ical  pleasantry  in  which  the  verses  of 


•  poet- 


author  are,  by  way  of  ridicule,  applied  to 
another  object;  or  in  turning  a  serious 
work  into  burlesque  by  affecting  to  observe 
the  same  rhymes,  words,  and  cadences. 

PARC  L,  in  law,  anything  done  verbal- 
ly, or  by  oral  declaration ;  as  parol  evidence. 
Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  promise 

Eiven  by  a  prisoner  of  war  when  suffered  to 
e  at  large,  that  he  will  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 

been  discharged  or  exchanged. Parole 

also  means  the  watch-word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  by  a  commanding  officer,  in 
camp  or  garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be 
distinguished  from  enemies. 

PAROMOL'OGY,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  the  orator  concedes  some- 
thing to  his  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en bis  own  argument. 

PARONOMASIA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of 
very  different  or  opposite  meanings,  are  af- 
fectedly or  designedly  used ;  a  play  upon 
words. 

PARONYCHIA,  in  medicine,  a  whitlow, 
or  abscess  formed  near  the  nails  or  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed 
in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  medical  writers 
panaris,  or  whitlow,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

PAR  RIC1DE,  strictly  signifies  the  mur- 
der or  murderer  of  a  father,  as  matricide 
does  of  a  mother ;  yet  this  word  is  ordina- 
rily taken  in  both  senses,  and  is  also  extend- 
ed to  the  murder  of  any  near  relation.  The 
word  parricide  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. By  the  Roman  law  it  was  punished 
in  a  severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  scdurged,  the  delin- 
I  quents  were  sewn  up  in  a  leathern  sack, 


with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape, 
and  thus  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is 
true,  made  no  law  against  parricide,  appre- 
hending it  impossible  that  any  one  should 
be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a  barbarity. 

PARRICIDIUM;  a  name  given  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  to  the  ides  of 
March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Ce- 
sar's assassination.  Dolabella  the  consul 
proposed  a  law  to  change  its  name  to  A'o/a- 
lie  Vrbie,  as  he  looked  on  that  day  as  the 
birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PARCTIS,  or  PAROTID  GLAND,  in 
anatomy,  a  large  conglomerate  and  saliva! 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mammillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian 
duct.  The  word  parotit  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the 
parotid  gland 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  a  fit  of  higher 
excitement  or  violence  in  a  disease  that  has 
remissions  or  intermissions ;  as  the  parox- 
ysm of  a  fever  or  the  gout. 

PAR'REL,  among  seamen,  an  apparatus 
or  frame  made  of  ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so 
contrived  as  to  go  round  the  mast,  and 
being  fastened  at  both  ends  to  a  yard,  serves 
to  hoist  it. 

PAR'ROT,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Paittacue,  the 
species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  Par- 
rots are  found  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
hooked  bill,  a  movable  upper  mandible,  rich 
plumage,  and  by  the  faculty  they  possess  of 
making  indistinct  articulations  of  words  in 
imitation  of  the  human  voiee.  Their  hook- 
ed bill  is  very  serviceable  to  them  in  climb- 
ing. They  breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  on 
fruits  and  seeds,  and  often  attain  a  great 
age.  The  common  gray  parrot  is  tbe  most 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation;  but  many  of 
the  varieties  are  far  more  beautiful. 

PARS'ING,  in  grammar,  the  resolving  a 
sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing  tbe 
several  parts  of  speech  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  their  relation  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules. 

PARS'LEY,  in  botany,  a  well  known  gar- 
den vegetable,  of  the  genus  Jptotm.  The 
leaves  are  much  used  in  cookery,  commu- 
nicating an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour 
to  soups  and  other  dishes ;  and  the  root  is 
an  aperient  medicine.  Among  the  Greeks, 
parsley  was  made  use  of  for  decorating  the 
tombs  of  the  deceased,  and  consequently 
was  regarded  as  a  vegetable  not  much  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions. It  was,  however,  the  herb  of  which, 
in  tbe  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  tbe 
crowns  of  tbe  victors  were  composed. 
Among  the  Romans,  parsley  was  considered 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  their  festive  gar- 
lands, because  it  retains  its  verdure  a  long 
time,  affords  a  grateful  smell,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  absorb  the  inebriating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  prevent  intoxica- 
tion. 
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PAR8NEP,  in  botany,  a  well  known  culi- 
nary vegetable,  of  the  genua  Paatinaca ;  the 
root  of  which  U  deemed  a  valuable  esculent. 
Beside*  their  use  for  the  table,  parsneps 
are  often  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  a* 
fodder  for  cattle.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
unproved  in  quality,  and  the  quantity  is 
increased  by  them,  while  butter  of  a  fine 
saffron  yellow  colour,  and  excellent  flavour, 
is  produced  by  this  food.  As  the  roots  are 
not  liable  to  injury  from  frosts,  they  may 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  be 
taken  op  as  required. 

PARSON,  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  who  has  the  parochial  charge  or 
cure  of  souls. Partanage,  a  rectory  en- 
dowed with  a  house,  glebe,  lands,  tithes, 
4c,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent. 
There  may,  notwithstanding,  be  a  parson- 
age without  either  glebe  or  tithes,  but  only 
annual  payments.— —  Parse*  Impartonee, 
signifies  one  that  is  in  possession  of  a 
church,  whether  it  be  preventative  or  im- 
propriate, and  with  whom  the  church  is  then 
full. 

PARTER'RE,  in  gardening,  a  level  divi- 
sion of  ground  furnished  with  evergreens 
and  flowers;  sometimes  cut  into  shell  and 
scroll  work  with  alleys  between  them. 

PARTHENON,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  name  given  to  the  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  of  Minerva,  erected  during  the  splen- 
did era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble 
upon  a  spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the 
town  ana  citadel ;  of  the  Doric  order ;  223 
Greek  feet  in  length,  and  69  in  height. 
This  magnificent  temple  had  resisted  all 
the  ravages  of  time ;  had  been  in  turn  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque ;  but  in  the  year  1687,  when  the 
Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  general  Kcenigs- 
marck,  a  bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  the 
devoted  Parthenon,  set  Are  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  shut  up  therein,  and 
thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins. 

PARTIAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  tao- 
ordinate;  as,  a  partial  umbel;  a  partial 
peduncle.  A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  partial  umbel. 

PARTICEPS  CRIM'INIS.  in  law,  an  ac- 
complice, or  one  who  has  a  share  in  the 
guilt. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  so 
called  because  it  participates  of  both  a  noun 
and  a  verb ;  being  variable  through  the  gen- 
ders and  cases  like  the  former,  and  regard- 
ing time,  action,  passion,  &c.  like  the  latter. 
Participles  sometimes  lose  the  proper- 
ties of  a  verb,  and  become  adjectives ;  as, 
she  is  a  girl  of  engaging  manners  \  that  man 
is  an  accomplished  orator. 

PARTICLE,  in  physics,  a  minute  part 
of  a  body,  an  aggregation  or  collection  of 
which  constitutes  the  whole  body  or  mass. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
atom ;  as,  particle*  are  the  elements  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies.  It  also  signifies  a 
very  small  portion  or  part;  he  has  not  a 
particle  of  virtue ;  he  would  not  resign  a  par- 
ticle of  his  property. In  grammar,  par- 


tide*  are  such  parts  of  speech  as  are  inca- 
pable of  any  inflection,  as  the  preposition, 
conjunction,  Ac.  Many  grammarians  havr, 
however,  dropped  this  name,  and  divided 
all  parts  of  speech  into  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable. 

PARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  di- 
vided :  thus,  a  partite  leaf  is  a  simple  leaf 
separated  down  to  the  base. 

PARTNERS,  in  a  ship,  strong  pieces  of 
timber  bolted  to  the  beams  encircling  the 
masts,  to  keep  them  from  railing,  that  is, 
falling  over  the  ship's  sides. 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  ease 
the  connection  is  formed  by  contract ;  each 
partner  furnishing  a  part  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  being  entitled  to  a  proportional  share 
of  profit,  or  subject  to  a  proportional  share 
of  loss ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners  may 
furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  others  may 
contribute  their  services.  A  partnership  or 
association  of  this  kind  is  a  standing  or  per- 
manent company,  and  is  denominated  ajfrss 
or  koute.  Though  partnerships  ought  not 
to  be  entered  iuto  without  great  circum- 
spection, the  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the 
conduct  of  a  business,  in  many  instances, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
known  bird  of  the  genus  Tetrac,  compre- 
hending grouse,  partridges,  and  quails,  in 
all  75  species.  The  common  partridge  [per- 
dix)  is  found  all  over  Europe.  The  places 
partridges  delight  in  most  are  corn  fields, 
especially  whilst  the  corn  grows ;  for  under 
that  cover  tber  shelter  and  breed;  and  they 
are  frequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is 
cut  down  for  the  grain.  Thev  contribute 
so  much  to  the  gourmand's  pleasure  that 
many  experiments  were  formerlyin  use  to 
uke  them  alive;  but  their  destruction  is 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman,  or  the  net  of  the  poacher. 

PARTY,  iu  a  political  sense,  has  been 
well  defined,  "  the  madness  of  the  many  for 
the  gain  of  the  few."  Tet  it  differs  from 
faction,  in  implying  a  less  dishonourable 
association  of  persons,  or  more  justifiable 
designs.  Free  governments  are  the  hot- 
beds of  party;  yet,  probably,  without  the 
existence  of  opposing  parties  in  a  state, 

civil  freedom  would  no  longer  exist. 

Partf,  in  military  affairs,  a  small  detach- 
ment or  number  of  men  sent  upon  any  par- 
ticular duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  Ac 

The  word  party  is  likewise  used  to  qualify 
other  words,  and  may  be  considered  either 
as  part  of  a  compound  word,  or  as  an  adjec- 
tive; as  partp  rage,  partf  disputes,  Ac. 

Party-coloured,  having  divers  colours:  as, 

a  party-coloured  plume,  Ac Party-walU, 

partitions  of  brick  made  between  buildings 
separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  fire. Party  jury,  in  law,  a  jury 

consisting  of  half  foreigners  and  half  En- 
glishmen. 

PARU'LIS,  in  medicine,  t 
tion,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 
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PASIG'RAPHY,  •  system  of  universal 
writing  or  a  manner  of  writing  that  may  be 
understood  and  used  by  all  nations.  Nu- 
merous bare  been  tbe  attempt!  to  establish 
a  universal  language,  particularly  by  the 
philosophic  and  persevering  Germans ;  but 
hitherto  all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

PA8QUIN,  a  name  given  to  a  mutilated 
■tatue  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
palace  of  Ursini,  in  Rome;  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  cobbler  famous  for  his 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passing  jokes  upon  all  the  people  who 
went  through  his  street.  After  the  death 
of  this  man,  some  workmen,  who  were  dig- 
ging up  the  pavement  before  his  shop,  found 
in  the  earth  a  statue  of  an  ancient  gladia- 
tor, well  executed,  but  maimed:  this  they 
set  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  consent  named  it  Pasquin. 
8mee  that  time,  all  satirical  papers  in  that 
city  are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 
put  into  its  mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body. 
Hence  the  word  pasquinade  for  a  lampoon. 
The  difference  between  a  pasquinade  and  a 
satire  is,  that  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
only  to  ridicule  and  expose. 

PASS,  in  military  affairs,  a  strait  narrow 
passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 

a  country  difficult  for  an  army. Pass, 

among  miners,  a  frame  of  tin  boards  set 
sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down.— —Pom 
of  an**,  in  chivalry,  a  bridge,  road,  Ac. 
which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  to  de- 
fend. Tbe  knights  who  held  a  pass,  hung 
up  their  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  4c. 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  as  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  pass,  touched  one 
of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his  sword, 
which  was  a  challenge  the  other  was  obliged 
to  accept. Pass-parole,  in  military  af- 
fairs, a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 

to  the  reaK Pass-word,  a  secret  word  or 

countersign  which  enables  any  person  to 

pass  through  military  stations. Post- 

par-tout,  a  master-key ;  or  a  key  that  opens 
several  locks  belonging  to  the  same  house 
or  apartment. 

PAS8ADB,  or  PA88A'DO,  in  fencing, 
an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy. 
Of  these  there  arc  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 

left,  and  passes  under  the  line,  Ac. Pas- 

sade,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  course  of 
a  horse  backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground. 

PASSAGE,  in  navigation,  the  course 
pursued  at  sea;  or  the  time  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another ;  as,  we  had  a  passage 
in  the  British  Queen,    from  England  to 

America,  in  thirteen  days. Passage,  in 

music,  a  succession  of  sounds  forming  a 

member  or  phrase  in  a  composition. 

Right  of  pottage,  in  commerce,  is  an  impo- 
sition or  duty  exacted  by  some  princes, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  in  certain  confined  or 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
vessels,  and  even  sometimes  on  persons  or 
passengers  coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports, 
Ac, Bird*  of  postage,  those  birds  which 


at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or  pass  from  one 
climate  to  another.  [See  Miobatort 
Bians.  Ac] 

PAS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  shield  appear- 
ing to  walk  leisurely.  When  walking  with 
his  head  affronU,  or  looking  full-faced,  it 

is  termed  passant  gardant. En  passant 

(Fr.)  by  the  way. 

PA88ERE8,  in  ornithology,  the  with 
order  of  birds,  having  a  conic,  sharp  beak, 
with  bent  and  sharp  claws ;  including  pi- 
geons, sparrows,  blackbirds,  swallows,  Ac. 

PAS'SBBINB,  pertaining  to  sparrows  or 
to  the  order  of  birds  to  which  sparrows  be- 
long, the  Passeres, 

PASSING-BELL,  the  bell  that  is  tolled 
at  the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  The  passing-bell  was  originally  in- 
tended to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might 
seek  to  take  possession  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  on  which  account  it  was  some- 
times called  the  soul-bell.  Mr.  Ellis  in  his 
notes  to  Brand,  quotes  Wheatley's  apology 
for  our  retaining  this  ceremony  ;  "  Our 
church,"  says  he,  "  in  imitation  of  the 
saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  tbe  minister, 
and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order 
to  this,  she  directs,  that  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a  bell  should  be 
tolled,"  Ac  Hence  the  proverb  mentioned 
byBede.:— 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 

PASSION,  or  THE  PA8  SION8,  strong 
feelings  or  emotions  of  the  mind  excited  by 
an  adequate  cause,  and  existing  in  such 
strength  as  to  engross  the  whole  man,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  every  other  cause  of 
sensation.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  the  potions,  we  must  begin  with  reject- 
ing the  phrase  that  man  is  possessed  of  this 
or  that  number  of  passions,  and  say  that  he 
is  possesed  of  one  quality,  that  is,  susceptibi- 
lity, which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  this 
or  that  number  of  causes.  Man,  therefore, 
has  not  so  many  feelings,  but  one  feeling, 
assuming  different  forms  of  appearance  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  it  receives;  and 
the  number  of  passions  is  exactly  that  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  important  to  a 
sentient  creature.    Now,  these,  in  a  com- 

Erehensive  point  of  view,  are  only  of  two 
inds;  those  that  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  those  that  are  productive  of  pain. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  according  to  some, 
man  has  only  two  passions ;  the  desire  of 
happiness,  and  the  aversion  to  evil;  but 
subdivided,  each  order  has  its  genera,  and 
each  genus  its  species.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  separated  into  love,  or  the  wish  to 
possess  that  which  will  impart  happiness ; 
hope,  which  is  the  expectation  ot  possessing 
it;  and  joy,  which  is  tbe  assurance  of  pos- 
session. The  aversion  to  evil  is  separated 
iuto  fear,  which  belongs  to  the  dread  of 
evil :  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presence 
of  it ;  and  anger,  which  resents  it.  These, 
again,  to  which  also  other  genera  may  be 
added,  are  distinguished  into  species ;  as,  to 
fear  belong  terror  and  horror;  and  to  an- 
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I  gcr,  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
some  think  the  most  natural  division  of  the 
passions  is  into  pleasurable  and  painful: 

"  Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure**  smiling 
train; 
Fear,  grief,  and  hate,  the  family  of  pain." 

——In  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  passions  of  the  mind 
chiefly  affect  the  stomach,  inverting;  its  mo- 
tion, and  hindering  digestion  and  chylifica- 
tion ;  from  which  disordered  state  of  the 
economy  many  crudities  arise,  productive 

of  various   diseases. In    painting   and 

sculpture,  the  various  passions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  general  attitude  of  the  figure, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  mental  ex- 
pression of  the  feature*. 

PASSION-FLOWER  {paM*ijUra),  in  bo- 
tany, a  genua  of  climbing  plants,  class  20 
Gynandrim,  order  5  Pentandria ;  containing 
numerous  species,  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance and  singular  form  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  only  one  of  them  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  succeed  well  here  in  the  open 
ground;  the  others  requiring  shelter  and 
neat.  Their  stems  are  woody,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, herbaceous,  provided  with  tendrils, 
and  bearing  alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  axillary,  and  supported  on 
peduncles;  the  calyx  is  widely  spreading, 
and  divided  into  ten  parts.  To  the  base  of 
the  calyx  is  attached  an  interior  crown, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  ti laments. 
The  pauiflora  c*rulea,  or  blue-rayed  com- 
mon palmated  passion-flower,  has  long  slen- 
der stalks,  ascending,  upon  support  by  their 
claspers,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  one 
large  palmated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the 
axilla*  large  spreading  flowers,  with  whitish- 
green  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  necta- 
hum;  succeeded  by  large,  oval,  yellowish 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  October ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  conspicuous,  and 
their  composition  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  only  of  one  day's 
duration,  generally  opening  about  11  or  IS 
o'clock,  and  gradually  closing  the  next  day, 
when  they  assume  a  decayed  appearance, 
and  new  flowers  succeed.  In  some  Catho- 
lic countries  this  plant  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration, the  religious  making  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower 
to  represent  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion :  hence  the  name. 

PASSION- WEEK,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  festival  of  Easter ;  so  called, 
because  in  that  week  our  Saviour's  passion 
and  death  happened.  The  Thursday  in  this 
week  is  called  Maundy  Thursday,  and  the 
Friday,  Good  Pridmy.  The  "  passion  of 
Christ"  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and 
most  Protestant  churches  on  the  European 
continent  during  Lent,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing Passion  week,  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour;  and  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable treat  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  mu»ic 
who  may  be  sojourning  at  Borne  during  the 
time,  to  hear  the  compositions  of  Palcstrini, 
Pergolesc,  Allegri,  Ac.,  in  the  purest  style, 
as  performed  in  the  Capella  Sisttua. 
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PAS'SIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  given  to 
a  verb  which  expresses  passion,  or  the  effect 
of  an  action  of  some  agent ;  as,  in  Latin, 
doctor,  I  am  taught ;  or,  in  English,  as,  she 
is  lortd  and  esteemed;    he  is  mtsailed  by 

clandestine  foes. Pasrite  obedience,  in  ci- 

vil  polity,  denotes  not  only  quiet  unresist- 
ing submission  to  power,  but  implies  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  resistance,  or  the 

recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit  in  all  t    H~ 

cases  to  the  existiug  government. Passive  '    £ 

prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a  tuspen-  :    x 

sion  of  the  soul  or  intellectual  faculties,  g 

and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace,  i 

Passive  principles,  in  chemistry,  earth  * 

and  water,  so  called  because  their  parts  are  r. 

not  to  swiftly  moved  aa  those  of  spirits,  « 

oil,  and  salt. Passite  commerce,  trade  in  :   p 

which  the  productions  of  a  country  are  car- 

ried  on  by  foreigners  in  their  own  ship*:  i   - 

opposed  to  ocrire  commerce.     [See  Navt-  e 

oation  Laws.]  £ 

PAS  SOVER*  a  solemn  festival  of  the  '   * 

Jews,  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  of  the  « 

month  following  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in-  1   " 

stituted  in  commemoration  of  their  provi-  •* 

dential  deliverance  on  the  night  before  their  " 

departure  from  Egypt,  when  the  destroying  1   % 

angel,  who  put  to  death  the  first-born  of  ■+ 

the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  i     r 

Hebrews,  which  were  sprinkled  with  the  v. 

blood  of  a  lamb.  ■ 

PA8STORT,  a  written  license  from  a  j  £ 

king,  governor,  or  other  proper  authority,  Z 

granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for  one  ,    - 

to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass  "" 

from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate  j   £ 

a  particular  sea  without  molestation.  Also,  X 

a  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra-  p 

band  goods  or  movables  without  paying  the  .    "J 

usual  duties.    In  all  passports  it  is  usual  to  fe 

describe  the  persons,  purposes,  and  desti-  2 

nations  of  the  traveller,  intended  to  show  |    • 

that  their  characters  are  good,  and  their  2 

objects  in  travelling  lawful.  m 

PASTE,  a  soft  composition  of  substances.  I   £ 

Thus,  flour  moistened  with  water  or  milk  ' 

and  kneaded,  is  used  in  cookery ;  and  cer-  [    * 

tain  kinds  of  earth  moistened  and  formed  » 

to  the  consistence  of  dough,  is  used  in  va-  2 

rious  arts  and  manufactures  as  a  cement.  |   • 

PASTE,  an  artificial  mixture  or  kind  of  » 

coloured  glass  made  of  calcined  crystal,  lead,  )    m 

and  metallic  preparations,  so  as  to  imitate  " 

gems. In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  sub-  . 

stance  in  which  other  substances  are  imbed-  " 

ded.  2 

PA8TEBN,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot  § 

under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel.  g 

PASTIL,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  composition  ,    k 

of  sweet  smelling  resins,  aromatic  woods,  |   g 

Ac.  burnt  to  clear  and  scent  the  air  of  a  e 

chamber.    There  are  also  pastils  for  chew-  '   ° 
ing,  in  order  to  render  the  breath  sweet. 
—Pastil,  among  painters,  a  roll  of  paste 
made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum-water, 
in  order  to  make  crayons. 

PABTOPH'ORI.  in  antiquity,  priests 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  carry  the  images  along  with 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  at  solemn  festivals. 
The  cells  or  apartments  near  the  temples 
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where  the  Pastopkori  lived,  were  called 
Pastophoria. 

PASTORAL,  something  descriptive  of  a 
shepherd's  life ;  or  a  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects 
on  a  country  life.  The  complete  character 
of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  delicacy ;  the  two  first  of  which  render 
an  eclogue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  de- 
lightful. As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life  is 
congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation,  we 
naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  pastoral  period ;  but  the  poetic 
idea  of  pastoral  life,  where  all  is  purity  and 
simplicity,  is  not  supported  by  experience 
in  past  or  present  times. 

PASTORALE,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  or 
the  practical  application  of  his  theological 
knowledge.  In  the  pastorale  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  comprised;  while  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant minister  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed merely  to  his  understanding,  in- 
cluding certain  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties. 

PA8TURE,  or  PASTURE  LAND,  in 
agriculture,  ground  covered  with  grass  ap- 
propriated for  the  food  of  cattle. Common 

0/  pasture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  on 
another's  ground. 

PA'STY,  a  preparation  of  venison,  veal, 
lamb,  or  other  meat ;  which  being  well 
boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  highly  season- 
ed, is  enclosed  in  a  proper  paste,  and  baked 
without  a  dish. 

PATA'CHE  [Sp.]  a  tender,  or  small  ves- 
sel employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders 
from  one  ship  to  another. 

PATACOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  44.  8d.  sterling. 

PATAVIN1TT,  a  term  used  by  classical 
scholars  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  Livy's 
diction ;  so  denominated  from  Pat  avium  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  as 
authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  this  j»«- 
fortuity  consists  in,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  it  is  one  of  those  delicacies 
which  are  undiscernible  when  a  language  is 
no  longer  spoken. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  horse-shoe ;  not 
always  regular,  but  generally  oval,  encom- 
passed only  with  a  parapet,  and  having 
nothing  to  flank  it. 

PATEE'  or  PATTEE',  in  heraldry,  a  cross, 
small  in  the  centre  and  widening  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  are  broad. 

PATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
covers  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
called  also  rotnla,  and  popularly  the  knee- 
pan.  The  patella  is  composed  internally  of 
a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony 
plate;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  considerable.  This  bone  de- 
fends the  articulation  of  the  Joint  of  the 
knee  from  external  injury :  it  likewise  tends 


to  increase  the  poweT  of  the  muscles  which 
act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by  removing 
their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of 

motion. Patella,  in  conchology,  a  genus 

of  shell- fiah,  with  a  simple  shell,  of  a  conic 
or  other  gibbous  figure,  and  a  very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom ;  always 
applying  itself  firmly  to  some  solid  body, 
which  serves  it  in  the  place  of  another 
shell;  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called 

Umax. The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella 

are  called  a  patellite. 

PATENTS,  or  LETTERS  PATENT 
{open  letters),  writings  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  granting  a  privilege  to  some 
person,  or  authorixing  a  man  to  do  or  enjoy 
that  which  he  could  not  of  himself.  They 
are  called  patent  on  account  of  their  form 
being  open,  ready  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  delegated  by 
them.  Letters  patent  for  new  inventions 
are  obtained  by  petition  to  the  crown :  they 
have  to  go  through  many  offices,  and  are 
liable  to  opposition  on  account  of  want  of 
novelty,  Ac;  and  if  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  invention  was  not  new,  or 
had  been  made  public  previously  to  the 
granting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside. 
In  general,  any  invention  of  a  new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter  not  known  ot  used  before, 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
these,  is  patentable.  But  the  invention 
must  be  material  and  neeful;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade 

fcnerally,  nor  mischievous,  nor  unmoral. — 
n  the  Specification  the  invention  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  particularly  described.  It 
must  be  so  explicit,  that  mechanics  may 
be  able  to  make  the  maehine  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  snecificstion, 
without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own. 
The  patent  and  specification  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  title  given  to  the  invention  in 
the  patent,  and  the  description  of  it  in  the 
specification,  which  latter  must  set  forth 
the  invention  fully  and  correctly.  The 
terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous ; 
no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted, 
nor  what  is  unnecessary  be  introduced ;  and 
the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best 
and  most  improved  state  known  to  the  in- 
ventor. If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be 
not  complied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
— Duration  of  the  Patent.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are 
granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
rears.  The  time  in  England  may  be  pro- 
longed by  a  private  act,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  act  of  congress.  In  France,  pa- 
tents are  given  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  inventor;  but  this  last 
term  is  never  to  be  prolonged  without  a 
particular  decree  of  the  legislature.— The 
eateat  is  an  instrument  by  which  notice 
is  requested  to  be  given  to  the  person  who 
enters  it,  whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  a  patent  for  a  eertain  invention,  which 
is  therein  described  in  general  terms,  and 
must  be  renewed  annually.  It  simply  gives 
notice  that  the  invention  is  nearly  com- 
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pleted,  with  a  request  that,  if  any  other 
person  should  apply  for  a  patent  for  the 
same  thing,  the  preference  may  be  given  to 
him  who  entered  ii.— Expense  of  Patent*. 
The  expense  of  stamps,  fees,  Ac.  may  be 
estimated  at  120/.  for  England,  100/.  for 
Scotland,  and  125/.  for  Ireland;  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  separate  pat  cuts  should  be 
taken  out  for  each,  if  if  be  intended  to 
secure  the  privilege  for  the  three  king- 
doms. 

PATERA,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
frequently  seen  in  the  Doric  frieze,  and  in 
the  tvmpans  of  arches.  The  patera  was  a 
small  dish  or  rase  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  offered  their 
consecrated  food  to  the  gods,  and  with 
which  they  made  libations ;  and  hence,  as 
the  Doric  was  used  for  temples,  it  became 
an  ornament  of  that  order.  It  was  also  en- 
closed in  urns  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
after  it  had  been  used  in  the  libations  of 
wine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

PATERNOSTER,  the  Lord's  prayer,  so 
called  from  the  two  first  words  thereof  in 
Latin.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a 
rosary  or  string  of  beads,  used  by  Roman 
catholics  in  their  devotions ;  but  more  espe- 
cially for  every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  said 
rosary;  for  at  this  they  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  at  the  intervening  small  ones, 

only  an  Are  Mario. In  architecture,  the 

same  term  is  used  for  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  beads,  either  oval  or  round,  for 
astragals,  Ac. Paternoettr  ctom,  in  he- 
raldry, a  cross  represented  on  the  escutch- 
eon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATHETIC  NERVE8,  in  anatomy,  a 

Eair  of  very  small  nerves  which  arise  in  the 
rain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of 
the  eye.  These  nerves  hare  obtained  the 
name  pathetic,  from  their  serving  to  move 
the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  in  medicine,  a 
term  given  to  those  symptoms  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  exclusively  characteristic  of  a 
particular  disease. 

PATHOGNOMY,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  signs  by  which  human  pas- 
sions are  indicated. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their 
causes  and  symptoms.  Its  objects  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise the  disorders  of  each  organ  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms,  which  afford  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  diseases 
that  resemble  each  other;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  are  induced;  and  to 
teach  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods 
of  diseases. 

PATHOS,  language  capable  of  moving 
the  tender  passions,  and  of  exciting  the  i 
finest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

PATIENCB,  the  quality  of  enduring  af- 
fliction, pain,  persecution,  or  otber  evil,  ] 
without  murmuring  or  fretfulness.    It  may  i 
spring  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 


a  noble  and  heroic  pride,  or  from  a  pious 
submission  to  the  divine  wilL 

PATIENT,  one  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician,  or  other  medical  prac- 
titioner, for  the  cure  of  any  disorder. 

Patient,  in  physiology,  that  which  receives 
impressions  from  external  agents ;  or  what- 
ever is  passively  affected. 

PA  TIN,  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
cover  of  the  chalice,  used  for  holding  par- 
ticles of  the  host. 

PATRES  CON8CRIPTI,  a  name  given 
to  the  Roman  senators  in  general,  though 
at  first  it  was  applied  to  a  particular  part 
of  that  body.  The  hundred  appointed  by 
Romulus  were  called  simply  Pat  tea;  a  se- 
cond hundred  added  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius  upon  the  union  of  their  people,  were 
denominated  Patret  minornm  Gentium;  a 
third  hundred  being  afterwards  added  by 
Tarquiuius  Priscus,  the  two  latter  classes 
were  called  Patres  Conscript i,  because  they 
were  written  down  or  put  upon  the  hat 
with  the  original  hundred  of  Romulus. 

PATRIARCH,  properly  sipifiea  the 
head  or  chief  of  a  family.  The  name  of 
patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Israelites  who  lived  before 
Moses,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Ac. ;  or  to 
the  heads  of  families  before  the  flood,  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriarch*.  The  appella- 
tion has  from  hence  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East ;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Aniioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople. Pa- 
triarchal era**,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  appro- 
priated to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  as  the 
triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope.  The 
shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  arm  being  longer  than  the  upper 
one.  I 

PATRP'CIAN,  in  Roman  history,  a  title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se-  \ 
nators  whom  Romulus  created,  and  called 
patret,  "  fathers."     It  was  afterwards  en-  | 
joyed  by  those  who  became  senators  by 
other  channels  than    that   of  hereditary 
claim;  but   the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  | 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  the  ; 
imperial  dignity. — The  word  patrician,  in  1 
its  general  and  modern  acceptation,  signi- 
fies noble ;  senatorial ;  not  plebeian.  ' 

PATRICK.  St.,  Order  of,  an  Irish  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in 
1783,  which  is  the  ouly  one  belonging  to  1 
Ireland,    but   it  is  the  most  splendid  of . 

PATRIOT,  one  who  sincerely  loves  his  | 
country,  and  who,  as  a  proof  of  that  love, 
exerts  his  best  energies  in  contributing  to  | 
his  country's  welfare.    In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages,  pair  iota  signified  a  native,  in  , 
contradistinction  to  peregrinne,  a  foreigner,  1 
that  is,  one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  j 
citizenship.     As  the  native,  or  citizen,  was  j 
considered  to  be  attached  by  his  interests  ! 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  word  gradually 
received  the  meaning  of  a  citizen  who  loves 
his  country.    Like  many  other  words,  its 
true  meaning  has  at  times  been  sadly  per- 
verted, or  irreverently  used.  In  the  tumult 
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of  political  agitation,  how  often  ia  the  con- 
templative observer  compelled 

"Toieea  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause!" 

PATRIOTISM,  the  lore  of  one's  coun- 
try— the  noblest  pauion  that  animates  the 
breast  of  a  true  citizen,  either  in  defending 
it  from  foreign  enemies,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  rigour  and  purity  when  assailed 
by  domestic  foes. 

PATEO'L,  in  war,  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guard  in  tbe  night-time,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a  city  or  camp,  or  other 
place.  The  patrol  generally  consists  of  a 
body  of  fire  or  six  men,  detached  from  a 
body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant. 

PAT' RON,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  one  that  specially  countenances 
and  supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  undertaking; 
as,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  j  the  patrons  of 

a  charitable  institution,  Ac. Patron  (pa- 

tronu$J,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  any  person  in  power,  under 
whose  protection  a  few  inferiors  put  them- 
selves, under  certain  conditions  of  obe- 
dience and  personal  service.  The  persons 
protected  were  called  clitntt.  The  duty  of 
the  patron*  was  to  be  their  clients*  coun- 
sellors in  difficult  cases,  their  advocates  in 
judgments,  their  advisers  in  matters  of 
doubt,  and  their  overseers  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Patron  was  also  a  title  conferred  on 
a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave ;  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  commencing  when  that  of 
roaster  expired.  The  patron  was  legal  heir 
to  his  freed-men,  if  they  died  intestate,  or 
without  lawful  issue  born  after  their  free, 
dom  commenced.  By  the  Papian  law,  if  a 
freed- man's  fortune  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  and  he  had  three  children, 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  a  child's  por- 
tion.  Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common 

law,  a  person  who,  having  the  advowson  of 
a  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  spiritual 
promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor,  has  the 
gift  and  disposition  of  the  benefice,  and 
may  present  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  va- 
cant.  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 

guardian  or  saint,  whose  name  a  person 
bears,  or  under  whose  protection  he  is 
placed,  and  whom  he  invokes :  or  a  saint, 
in  whose  name  a  church  or  order  is  found- 
ed.  Lap  patronage  is  a  right  attached  to 

a  person  either  as  founder  or  as  heir  of  the 
founder,  or  as  possessor  of  the  see  to  which 
the  patronage  is  annexed.  Eccltoiaitical 
patronage  is  that  which  a  person  is  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he 

holds. ArmM  of  patronage,  in  heraldry, 

are  those  arms  on  the  top  of  which  are 
some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. 

PATRONYMIC,  a  term  applied  to  such 
names  of  men  and  women  as  are  derived 
from  those  of  their  parents  or  ancestors ; 
as  Tpdidee,  the  son  of  Tydeus. 

PAULI  CIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees,  so  call- 


ed from  their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Ar- 
menian. For  several  centuries  they  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
exterminated. 

PAUL'8,  ST.  This  beautiful  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  London,  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect, 8ir  Christopher  Wren ;  one  roaster 
mason,  Thomas  Strong ;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Its  length 
is  500  feet  from  east  to  west ;  width,  285  feet 
from  north  to  south ;  and  height,  340  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  is  6,600  lbs:  and  that 
of  the  cross  3,360  lbs.  The  height  to  the 
cross  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  404  feet. 
The  iron  balustrade  round  the  church- yard 
is  three  furlongs  and  one-fifth.  The  old 
Gothic  structure  which  before  occupied  this 
site,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
temple  of  Diana,  610;  burnt,  964;  rebuilt, 
1340,  having  been  150  rears  in  building ;  its 
steeple  fired  by  lightning,  1443;  rebuilt, 
haviug  been  in  great  part  burnt  down,  1631 ; 
and  totally  destroyed  by  tire  in  the  confla- 
gration of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent building  was  laid,  June  21,  1675 ;  and 
it  was  finished  and  opened,  Dec.  8, 1697  > 
having  cost  nearly  1,500,0002.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
the  interior  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate-street  has  an 
elevated  portico,  forming  tbe  grand  en- 
trance, of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  tbe  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, with  an  entablature  representing,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  8t.  Paul.  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight 
in  the  view  of  London.  Bat  the  inteuior 
decoration  of  this  building  does  not  corre- 
spond with  its  exterior  magnificence,  al- 
though many  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
illustrious  dead  (tbe  work  of  the  last  half 
century)  considerably  relieve  that  feeling 
of  vacancy,  which  its  vast  unornamenlea 
walls  excite. 

PAUPERISM.— Pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let has  been  published  on  this  appalling 
subject,  and  volume  has  succeeded  volume. 
Session  after  session  have  legislators  pa- 
thetically doled  out  their  nightly  lamenta- 
tions; while  select  committees  have  pon- 
dered over  the  repulsive  evidence  before 
them ;  and  "  reports,"  ad  infinitum,  have 
appeared,  detailing  the  horrors  of  pauper- 
ism, deprecating  the  enormities  of  mendi- 
city, and  suggesting  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Then  come 
commissioners,  in  all  the  panoply  of  judi- 
cial and  executive  authority,  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  parochial 
workhouses  of  former  days,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  overseers  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  the  casual  sufferer,  those 
huge  bastiles,  denominated  Unions,  rear 
their  dismal  heads  throughout  the  land; 
the  paupers  are  consigned  to  the  care  of 
"  guardians"  destitute  of  authority,  and 
their  pressing  necessities  left  to  "  relieving 
rs"  unfurnished  with  tbe  means  of 
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administering;  relief.  The  tide  of  wealth 
rolls  on,  and  luxury  is  at  its  height ;  splen- 
did edifices  rise  around  us,  as  if  at  the  wand 
of  the  magician  ;  the  flag  of  British  com- 
merce floats  proudly  in  the  breeze ;  and  our 
waving  corn-fields  attest  the  bounty  of  Him 
who  sends  us  food  in  due  season.  Yet 
pauperism,  unmitigated  pauperism,  still 
exists.  To  what,  to  whom  shall  the  evil 
then  be  attributed?  An  able  coteinpo- 
ranr,  whose  remarks  so  entirely  coincide 
with  our  sentiments  that  we  unhesita- 
tingly adopt  them,  says,  "  The  pauperism 
of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
habits  of  its  labouring  poor.  But  the 
greatest  prudence,  united  with  the  greatest- 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes, 
will  not  always  save  them  from  want.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  in  England,  where 
wages  are  low  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  firing,  so  that  an  ordinanr  labourer  often 
cannot,  in  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  save  any 
thing  against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or 
sickness ;  and  the  children  of  suffering  pa- 
rents must  suffer  with  them.  The  question 
in  regard  to  such  is,  By  what  means  shall 
their  present  distress  be  relieved  ?  The  eco- 
nomists of  the  new  $ckool  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  say,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent 
to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  theory,  which 
cannot  enter  into  tne  laws  or  habits  of  anv 
people  until  human  nature  shall  be  sunt 
into  brutal  hard-heartedncss.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  compassion,  en- 
join upon  ns  to  give  relief;  and  the  only 
questions  practically  discussed  relate  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  to  be  af- 
forded, and  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  reclaiming  such  as  bring  their 
misery  upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleness. 
The  two  great  objects  are — remedy  of  pre- 
sent suffering  and  prevention  of  future ;  and 
these  two  objects  are  very  much  blended,  for 
it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  administer  succour 
as  not  to  encourage  idleness  or  vice.  In  the 
case  of  young  Subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest 
charity  is  that  which  is  directed  to  the  form- 
ing of  good  habits,  and  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  useful  arts.  With  older  subjects  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  great  amelioration 
of  character.  But  even  with  these,  a  regard 
to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering 
to  their  present  wants.  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  labour, 
and  thus  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  own  support.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  support  them,  by  a  just  assessmeut  of 
the  expenses.'* 

PAUSA'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival, in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  free-born  8  par  tans. 
It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Pausanias, 
the  8partan  general,  under  whose  conduct 
the  Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated battle  at  Platra. 

PAUSE,  a  character  of  time  in  music, 
marked  thus  T-,  denoting  that  the  note  over 


which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length  than  usual,  or  to  be  embel- 
lished with  appoggiatures,  shakes,  or  other 
graces. 

P AV AN',  a  grave  and  formal  dance  among 
the  Spaniards.  In  this  dance  the  perform- 
ers wheel  round  before  each  other,  the  gen- 
tlemen dancing  with  cap  and  sword,  princes 
in  their  robes,  and  the  ladies  with  long 
trains ;  the  motions  being  slow  and  stately. 

PAVEMENT,  a  floor  or  covering  consist- 
ing of  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  surface 

for  horses,  carriages,  or  foot -passengers. 

Pavements  uf  lava,  with  elevated  side  walk*, 
are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  but 
the  oldest  paved  city  of  which  there  is  any 
account,  is  that  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which 
was  paved  with  stones  so  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  London,  it  is  said, 
was  not  paved  till  the  12th  century,  and  then 
only  very  partially ;  nor  was  it  until  five  more 
centuries  had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  was  by  any  means  ge- 
neral. But  now — thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement — we  have  granite  flag-stones 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  asphaltic  surfaces 
of  all  qualities,  for  the  humble  pedestrian  ; 
while  our  carriages  silently  glide  along  on 
pavements  made  of  wood  I  In  short,  hosts 
of  patriotic  paviors  are  in  full  action  to  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  their  feUoweitisena ; 
and  metropolitan  companies,  wooden  and 
asphaltic,  are  every  day  starting  into  exist- 
ence, with  the  laudable  intention  of  swwrftc? 
our  icajrs.— As  these  novel  modes  of  paving 
the  streets  are  every  day  coming  more  into 
use,  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere 
long  a  great  change  will  be  effected  by  some 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  work  of  ri- 
valry, we  think  it  desirable  to  insert  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  experiments  which  were 
made  in  Oxford-street,  in  January,  1839. 
The  whole  space  between  Charles-street 
and  Tottenham-court-road  was  occupied  by 
twelve  different  specimens,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charles-street,  via.,  40  feet  of  Robinson's 
Parisian  bitumen,  24  feet  laid  in  straight  ■ 
courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally ;  ^^  feet  of  J 
parish  stone  paving,  64  feet  of  which  was 
laid  in  straight  courses,  the  stones  nine  I 
inches  deep,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  , 
with  ClaridgVs  asphalte,  the  remaining  20  j 
feet  consisting  of  stones  only  4%  inches  i 
deep,  but  laid  diagonally,  and  filled  np  with 
the  same  composition ;  60  feet  of  the  Bas-  ; 
tenne  Gaujac  bitumen,  part  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  part  diagonally;  136  feet  of 
parish  stone  piaving,  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions in  the  following  order :  1st,  70  feet  of  ' 
dressed  Aberdeen  granite,  with  concrete 
bottom,  and  tbe  joints  grouted  with  lime 
and  sand;  2nd,  40  feet  of  the  same  laid 
diagonally;  and  3rd,  25  feet  of  dressed  ; 
Aberdeen  granite,  without  concrete  bottom, 
the  joints  filled  in  with  fine  gravel ;  this  was 
followed  by  50  feet  of  the  Scotch  asphaltum, 
entirely  the  produce  of  this  country,  laid 
down  in  straight  courses;  60  feet  of  Mr. 
Stead's  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  of  a  J 
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sexagonal  form,  12  inches  deep,  divided  into 
three  compartments — one  prepared  with 
Kyan'»  patent,  part  dipped  in,  and  joints 
run  with  asphalt,  and  part  without  any 
preparation  whatever;  the  last  specimen, 
at  Tottenham-court  road,  was  60  feet  of  the 
Val  de  Travels  bitumen,  a  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  square  blocks  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  the  remainder  of  a  layer  of 
clean  Guernsey  chipping*,  cemented  to- 
gether by  boiling  asphalt  run  among  them 
nearly  to  the  surface,  a  face  made  with  as. 
phalt,  merely  showing  the  ehippings  here 
and  there  in  patches.  The  whole  work  pre- 
sented a  most  even  and  beautiful  road. 
The  portion,  however,  to  which  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed,  was  that  of 
the  wooden  blocks,  the  noiseless  tendency 
of  which  made  the  vehicles  passing  along 
appear  to  be  rolling  over  a  thick  carpet.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  several  other 
methods  of  constructing  and  laying  down 
the  wooden  pavement  have  recently  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  town  with  still 
greater  success.  Some  of  these  are  on  the 
principle  of  fastening  the  blocks  to  each 
other  by  equal  angular  pressure ;  others  are 
held  together  by  pegs  and  grooves,  the  ob- 
ject of  each  being  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
slipperiness  and  displacement  of  the  blocks ; 
while,  from  their  being  cut  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  laid  with  the  grain  uppermost, 
their  durability  appears  unquestionable. 

PAVIL'ION,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  usually  insulated  and 
contained  under  a  single  roof;  sometimes 
square,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  a  dome. 
Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
front  of  a  building ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a 

corner. In  military  affairs,  a  tent  raised 

on  posts.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  a  flag,  ensign,  or  banner. 

PATO,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stars.  [For  Par*,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Peacock,  see  the  latter  word.] 

PKA,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Ptium,  of  many  varieties.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary 
vegetables,  being  nutritious,  especially 
when  green,  in  which  state  they  form  an 
agreeable  article  of  food  to  most  persons. 
This  plant  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and 
the  pericarp  is  a  legume,  called  in  popular 
language  a  pod.  They  are  sometimes  ground 
into  flour,  and  mixed  with  that  obtained 
from  wheat,  but  the  bread  is  thereby  ren-  > 
dered  heavy  and  unwholesome.  In  the  ' 
plural  we  write  peat  for  two  or  more  indi- 
vidual seeds,  but  peat*  for  an  indefinite 
number  in  quantity  or  bulk. 

PEACE,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  or  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance. In  a  political  sense,  freedom 
from  war  with  a  foreign  power,  or  from  in- 
ternal commotion,  ft  likewise  denotes  a 
calm  and  tranquil  state  of  the  mind,  which  { 
is  the  effect  of  a  clear  conscience.  Also 
that  quiet,  order,  and  security  which  is  gua-  j 
ranteed  by  the  laws.  This  latter  is  termed 
the  peace  of  the  king,  and  consists  in  that 


peace  or  security,  both  of  life  and  goods, 
which  the  sovereign  promises  to  all  bis  sub- 
jects, or  others  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion :  such  is  the  peace  of  the  king's  high- 
ways, which  consists  in  the  freedom  from 
all  annoyance  and  molestation  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough  cattle 
are  secured  from  distress  warrants. 

PEACH,  in  botany,  a  tree  and  its  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Jmggdalut,  of  many  varieties. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  rotaec* : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  finely  serrated :  the  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit 
is  a  large  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  is  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  exter- 
nally, which  character  distinguishes  it  both 
from  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  It  ori- 
ginally came  from  Persia,  but  it  was  not 
introduced  into  England  till  about  the  year 
1560. 

PE'ACOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  large  and 
beautiful  fowl  of  the  genus  Pavo,  originally 
a  native  of  India.  The  name  properly  be- 
longs to  the  male  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  species  in  general; 
though  the  female  is,  for  distinction's  sake, 
called  a  peahen.  Like  other  domesticated 
birds,  the  peacock  exhibits  several  varie- 
ties. The  ordinary  length  of  this  splendid 
bird,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
full-grown,  fan-expanded  tail,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  female  is  rather  less;  and  her 
train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  male :  her  crest  too  is 
shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased  or  de* 
lighted,  the  peacock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds 
his  feathers,  and  frequently  turns  round, 
as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  every  direc- 
tion, accompanying  this  movement  with  a 
hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his  cry 
is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeated, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds 
his  plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure 
retreats  till  the  returning  spring  renews 

his    lustre. The    Peacock   Pheasant,  or 

Thibet  Peacock,  which  inhabits  China  and 
the  mountains  that  separate  Thibet  from 
Hindostan,  is  a  singularly  elegant  bird,  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  common  pheasant. 
The  tail  is  composed  of  two  distinct  ranges 
of  long  feathers,  the  undermost  being  the 
true  tail.  These  feathers  are  capable  of 
being  erected  and  displayed  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  agitated,  but  at  other 
timet  they  remain  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

PEA'COCKFI8n,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  body  of  which 
is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  colours  so 
richly  marked  and  agreeably  mixed,  that 
they  resemble  the  elegance  of  the  pea- 
cock's tail. 

PEAR,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  pyrn* 
domettiea,  a  tree  growing  wild  in    many 
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parti  of  Europe;  but  of  which  many  kinds 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PEARL,  in  natural  history,  a  hard,  white, 
shining  body,  usually  of  a  globular,  but 
sometimes  of  a  pear-shape,  found  in  a  tes- 
taceous fish  commonly  called  the  pearl- 
?rster,  and  esteemed  a  gem  of  high  value, 
bey  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
in  clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea :  and  such  places  are 
called  ptarl  hank*.  8ome  naturalists  con- 
sider pearls  to  be  unfructified  eggs ;  others 
describe  them  as  mere  concretions  of  the 
juice  of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed, 
and  with  which  the  animal  annually  aug- 
ments it.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  is  igno- 
rant that  their  juices  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing hard  substances ;  and  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  far  from  extraordinary  that 
a  fish  which  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a 
shell,  should  have  enough  to  form  these 
stones,  if  it  happen  to  overflow,  or  burst 
into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the 
membranes.  The  seas  about  the  East- 
Indies  and  America  yield  pearl -nsh  in  great 
abundance ;  and  they  are  found  with  good 
pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
east,  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  gulf  are  the  parts  most  cele- 
brated for  pearl  fisheries;  and  in  the  west, 
the  coast  of  Terra-Anna  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  European  pearls  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  a 

river   of  Bavaria. Ptarl-/Uhing    ia    the 

Emtt-Indiet.  This  occupation  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore 
at  sunrise,  with  a  land  breeze  which  never 
fails,  and  returns  to  the  shore  at  noon, 
with  a  sea  breete  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 
To  collect  the  shells  is  the  business  of  di- 
vers, brought  up  to  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion from  early  youth.  They  descend  from 
their  boat  with  a  rope  fastened  round  their 
body,  and  a  stone  of  20  or  30lbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally 
they  have  to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms  before  they  reach  the  shells.  Their 
nostrils  and  ears  are  stopped  up  with  cot- 
ton ;  to  the  arm  a  sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  is 
fastened,  which  the  diver  now  and  then 
brings  to  bis  mouth,  in  order  to  draw 
breath  without  swallowing  water.  Every 
diver  has,  besides,  a  knife  to  loosen  the 
shells,  and  a  little  net  or  basket  to  collect 
them.  When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable 
to  stay  any  longer  under  water,  he  quickly 
unfastens  the  stone,  shakes  the  line,  and  is 
drawn  up  by  his  companions.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  use  the  diving-bell. 
The  shells  thus  obtained  are  pot  into  ves- 
sels, where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  themselves.  Those  which  contain  any 
pearls  have  generally  from  eight  to  twelve. 
After  being  dried  they  are  passed  through 
nine  sieves  of  different  sixes.    The  worth  of 


a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to 
round  form,  polish,  and  clear  lustre, 
times,  but  very  rarely,  a  pearl  ia  found  aa 
large  as  a  nutmeg.  When  the  pearls  arc 
only  about  the  site  of  small  shot  they  are 
denominated  seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little 
value.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pearls 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account 
was  bought  by  Tavernier,  at  Catifa.  in 
Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  110,0001. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish;  it  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Even  in  antiquity  pearls  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  One,  worth  about  64,0001.  of  our 
money,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
at  a  banquet  and  drank  off  to  Antony's 
health. Jrli/iciml  pemrU  are  small  glo- 
bules or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass, 
perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through 
which  they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into 
necklaces,  Ac.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments. 
The  liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearly 
lustre  ia  called  esses**  4' orient,  which  ia 
prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammo- 
nia the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the  la- 
mella:, separated  by  washing  and  friction 
of  the  scales  of  the  blay,  a  small  river-fish. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  imi- 
tating pearls,  in  which  the  French  are  said 
to  excel. 

PEARL'- ASH,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  prepared  chiefly  in  America,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the 
salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood ;  and, 
having  again  reduced  them  to  dryness, 
evaporating  the  moisture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  furnace 
moderately  hot.  Pearl-ashes  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  re- 
quire no  preparation,  except  when  very 
great  transparency  is  required. 

PEAT,  a  congeries  of  vegetable  matter, 
in  which  the  remains  ot  organisation  are 
more  or  less  visible ;  consisting  of  trunks 
of  trees,  of  leaves,  fruits,  stringy  fibres,  and 
the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses.  It  occurs 
in  extensive  beds,  called  jMaf-sseae/s,  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  with  sand,  gravel, 
Ac.  It  is  the  common  fuel  of  large  districts 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  of  some  parts  of 
England  where  coals  are  very  dear.  Lord  : 
Wiuoughby  de  Eresby  has  lately  perfected 
a  peat-compressing  machine,  first  produced 
by  him  in  1837.  In  some  experiments  which 
took  place  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Na- 

Eier,  the  engineer,  specimens  of  peat  that 
ad  been  pressed  two  days  previously,  were 
shown  to  be  perfectly  dry,  heavy,  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  some  that  had  been  preserved 
for  a  year  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  coal.  As  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  cutlery,  this  peat  is  superior  to 
coal,  probably  from  being  without  sulphur. 
It  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  lowly 
population  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
empire  with  infinitely  less  cost  of  labour 
and  time  than  the  mere  cutting  and  drying 
of  turf  or  peat.  It  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  lime-burning,    and  in  i 
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Are*  or  furnaces,  working  machinery,  or 
raising  of  steam. 

PEBBLES,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fossils,  denned  to  be  stones  composed  of  a 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earths  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  the  same  species,  and  then 
subject  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variega- 
tions, usually  formed  by  incrustation  round 
a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  the  effect 


of  a  simple  concretion. 

PEC 
South  i 

peeran<  „- 

body  less  bulky,  shorter  legs,  and  bristles 


■pi 

PECARY,  or  PECCARY,  in  soology,  a 
American  quadruped,  in  general  ap- 
ice  resembling  a  hog,    but  with  a 


thick  and  strong,  like  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine. Its  colour  is  black  and  white,  and 
on  the  hind  part  of  its  back  there  is  a 
small  orifice  from  which  issues  a  liquor  of 
a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

PECH  BLEND,  or  PITCH-BLEND,  in 
mineralogy,  ore  of  uranium;  a  metallic 
substance  of  a  blackish  or  deep  iron-gray 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red:  it  is 
found  in  masses  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  is  generally  stratified  with  other 
minerals. 

PECK,  a  dry  measure  of  eight  quarts, 
being  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

PECORA,  in  soology,  an  order  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Linnssan  system,  under  the 
class  mammalia,  comprehending  such  as 
have  cloven  hoofs,  live  on  grass,  chew  the 
cud,  and  have  four  stomachs ;  as,  the  ante- 
lope, the  camel,  camelopard,  stag,  sheep, 
ox,  cow,  Ac. 

PECTEN,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve shells,  shutting  close  all  round,  and 
usually  of  a  depressed  form ;  but  having 
one  or  two  processes,  called  ears,  issuing 
from  the  head  of  the  shell  near  the  hinge. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pectens  are 

striated;  the  ribs  or  ridges  running  in 
straight  lines  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ; 
whence  the  name. 

PECTINATED,  or  PECTINATE,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pinnate 
leaf,  in  which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like 

a  comb. A  mineral  is  said  to  be  pecti- 

tutted,  when  it  presents  short  filaments, 
crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and 
equidistant. 

PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
relates  to  the  breast :  hence,  pectoral  me- 
dicines are  those  which  relieve  diseases  of 
the  breast  oflungs,  &c. 

PECULATOR,  one  who  defrauds  the 
public  by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  mo- 
ney entrusted  to  his  care. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  a  parish 
or  church  that  has  jurisdiction  within  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  the  granting  pro- 
bates of  wills  aud  letters  of  administration, 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  court. 

Court  «/  Peeuliart,  a  branch  of   the 

court  of  arches,  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  matters  relating  to  parishes  that 
have  a  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

PED  ALS,  in  musie.  the  keys  played  by 
the  feet  (hence  the  name),  by  which  the 
deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in 
motion.    A  pedal  is   also   used   under  a 


piano,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
long the  tones.  In  a  harp,  the  pedal  serves 
to  elevate  the  notes  half  a  tone. 

PED  ATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  a  bifid  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  on  the  inside  only. 

PEDATIF1D,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  whoae  parts  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate, but  connected  like  the  toes  of  a  wa- 
ter-fowl. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  a  column,  being  that  which  serves 
as  its  stand.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
vis.  a  trunk  or  dye,  which  forms  the  body ; 
a  cornice,  the  head ;  and  a  base,  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal. 

PED  1  CLE,  in  botany,  the  ultimate  di- 
vision of  a  common  peduncle;  the  stalk 
that  supports  one  flower  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a  peduncle. 

PEDICULUS,  in  entomology,  the  louse, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  ^j>/«ra.  Some 
of  the  insects  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  species,  infest  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  some  infest  birds, 
some  insects,  besides  which  there  is  the 
PtdieuUu  Mmmanu*. 

PEDIMENT,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
low  pinnacle  serving  to  finish  a  frontis- 
piece, and  which  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, or  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates, 
doors,  windows,  or  niches.  The  pediment 
is  ordinarily  of  an  angular  form,  but  some- 
times it  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  parts 
of  a  pediment  are,  1.  the  tympanum;  2.  the 
cornice,  which  crowns  it ;  and  S.  the  en- 
tablature, which  serves  it  as  a  base  or 
scale. 

PEDOBAPTIST,  or  PiEDOBAPTI8T. 
one  that  holds  to  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Most  denominations  of  Christians 
are,  in  fact,  pssdobaptists. 

PEDOM'ETER,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the 
distance  from  place  to  place  ascertained. 
It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  with  teeth 
and  a  chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot 
or  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage;  the  wheels 
advancing  a  notch  at  every  step  or  at  every 
revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 

PBDUN'CLE,  in  botany,  the  stem  or 
stalk  that  supports  the  fructification  of  a 
plant,  and  of  course  the  fruit.  A  peduncu- 
late flower  is  one  which  grows  on  a  pe- 
duncle. 

PEER,  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  lords  of  parliament  are  the  peers  of 
each  other;  for  whatever  formality  of  pre- 
cedence may  attach  to  the  title  of  duke, 
earl,  marquis,  or  viscount,  it  is  a  barony 
which  couveys  the  right  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  confers  every  privilege  annexed. 
It  is  as  a  baron,  not  as  a  duke,  bishop,  4c. 
that  a  peer  sits  in  parliament :  and  the  par- 
liamentary rights  are,  at  the  present  day, 
the  essence  of  nobility.  In  compliance  with 
an  ancient  practice,  peers  are  sometimes 
still  created  by  titles  which  convey  the  idea 
of  local  rights  to  which  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretension;  but  though  this  is  a  mere 
,  form,  the  rank  they  gain  is  not  an  empty 
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one :  it  is  that  of  an  hereditary  legislator  of 
the  realm.  A  peer  is  not  to  be  put  upon 
any  inquest,  even  though  the  cause  have  a 
relation  to  two  peers;  and  where  a  peer  is 
defendant  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to 
be  sworn  to  his  answer,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  faith  of  his  honour  j  but 
when  he  is  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  or 
to  make  an  affidavit,  or  to  be  examined  as  a 

witness,  he  is  to  be  sworn. Trial  a/  a 

Peer.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  first  importance, 
that  those  public  men  who,  in  a  free  conn- 
try  particularly,  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  political  animosity,  should  be 
secured  against  possible  popular  injustice ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because,  with 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  subjects,  he  claims  to 
be  tried  by  his  equals,  a  temporal  peer  must 
be  arraigned,  whether  on  a  charge  of  treason 
or  of  felony,  before  the  house  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  On  occasion  of  such  a  trial,  all 
the  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  summoned  at  leaat  twenty  days 
previous  to  its  commencement.  The  course 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  after  the  indict- 
ment is  allowed,  the  sovereign,  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  appoints  one 
of  the  peers,  and  usually  the  chancellor,  to 
be  high  steward,  who  sits  as  judge.  To 
bring  the  indictment  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  a  writ,  called  a  certiorari,  is  issued 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  pri- 
soner is  brought  by  another  writ.  The  high 
steward  assigns  a  day  and  place  of  trial; 
and  twelve  of  the  peers  mutt  be  present.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  high 
steward  being  seated  in  the  customary  state, 
the  royal  commission  read,  and  other  cere- 
monies performed,  he  declares  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  the  cause  of  the  assembly, 
assures  him  of  justice,  and  encourages  him 
to  answer  without  fear  to  the  charge  that  is 
to  be  preferred  against  him.  The  indict- 
ment is  then  read  and  the  prisoner  ar- 
raigned. After  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution and  the  answer  have  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  is  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
oar,  and  the  lords  retire,  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  jury,  to  deliberate  on  their  ver- 
dict. On  their  return,  the  high  steward 
openly  demands  of  each  lord  whether  the 
prisoner,  calling  him  by  his  name,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ?  and 
each  lord,  laying  his  right  band  upon  his 
left  breast,  separately  answers,  "  Guilty," 
or  "  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."  If,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  prisoner  be  found 
guilty,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  again,  and 
the  high  steward  acquaints  him  with  the 
verdict  of  his  peers,  and  passes  sentence 
and  judgment  accordingly ;  or  acting  as  he 
does  by  commission,  the  high  steward  may 
take  time  to  advise  upon  the  judgment  and 
his  office  continues  till  that  be  passed.  The 

Eminent  of  a  high  steward  only  takes 
when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting, 
e  trial  occurs  during  the  session,  it  u 
said  to  be  in  the  high  court  of  parliament ; 
the  peers  officiate  at  once  aa  jurors  and 
judges,  and  their  speaker  collects  the  votes : 
when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  trial 
is  said  to  be  in  the  court  of  the  higk  $teward 


of  England.  There  are  two  peculiarities 
attending  the  trial  of  a  peer:  1st.  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  is  greater  than  ordinary,  every 
peer  having  a  right  to  ait ;  Sndly.  unanimity 
la  not  required,  but  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  majority,  which,  however,  moat 
amount  to  twelve. 

PEE E' ESS.  a  woman  who  is  noble  by 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.  If  a  peeress 
by  descent  or  creation  marries  a  person 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  still  con- 
tinues noble;  hut  if  she  lias  obtained  the 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  it; 
though,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  she 
always  retains  her  title. 

PEGASUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Pepaouo,  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  Me- 
dusa, after  Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  had 
cut  oft*  her  head. 

PEL A'G LANS,  a  Christian  sect  who  ap- 
peared about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pelagius,  the  founder  of  it,  was 
born  in  Wales,  and  his  real  name  was  Mor- 
gan, which  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies 
tee  born ;  whence  the  Latin  name  Pelagius. 
8omeof  our  ancient  historiaus  pretend  that 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor ;  but  this  is  impossi- 
ble, because  the  British  monasteries  were  of 
a  later  date.  8t.  Austin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  person  of 


very  pious 
superior  birth.  Among  other  tenets  of  be- 
lief, the  Pelagians  denied  original  sin,  main- 
taining that  Adam  would  have  died,  whe- 
ther he  had  sinned  or  not ;  while  they 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

PELKCA'NUS,  in  ornithology,  the  ge- 
neric term  in  the  Linnasan  system  for  the 
sort  of  birds  of  which  the  pelican  is  the 
principal  species :  it  comprehends  also  the 
cormorant  or  corvoranl,  the  man-of-war 
bird,  and  the  gannet. 

PELICAN,  a  bird  larger  than  a  swan, 
inhabiting  marshv  and  uncultivated  places, 
particularly  islands  and  lakes  where  sedges 
abound.  The  bill  is  straight,  except  at 
the  point,  and  it  has  a  skin  reaching  down 
the  neck,  which  forma  a  pouch  capable  of 
being  distended  so  as  to  bold  many  quarts 
of  water.  The  pelican  has  a  peculiar  ten- 
derness for  its  young,  and  feeds  them  with 
fish  that  have  been  macerated  for  some 
time  in  her  pouch :  hence  has  arisen  the 
fabulous  story  of  its  feeding  them  by  draw- 
ing blood  from  the  parent  breast.  They 
are  gregarious,  very  fond  of  fish,  and  when 
harassed  or  pursued,  readily  reject  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe. 

Pelican,  in  chemistry,  a  kind  of  double 

glass  vessel,  or  alembic,  used  in  distilling 
liquors  by  circulation.  It  is  designed  for 
continued  distillation  and  coliobation. 

PELLA'GBA,   in   medicine,    the   name 
given  to  a  disease,  or  complication  of  <hs- 
"'      '  ihabitants  of  the 


eases,  common  to  the 

Lombardo- Venetian  plains. 

an  erysipelatous  eruption  of  the  skin,  am 

is  accompanied  by  remarkable  lassitude, 


It  begins  by 
id 
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melancholy,  moroseness,  and  hypochondri- 
asis, with  an  evident  propensity  to  suicide. 
Aa  the  disease  advances  it  assumes  various 
forms  of  mania,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
generally  endures  the  extremity  of  torture 
before  death  closes  the  sad  scene.  It  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  poorest  classes. 

PRI/L1CLB,  the  thin  and  skin  like  sub- 
stance found  in  egg-shells  and  other  ani- 
mal productions.^— Among  chemists,  it 
signifies  a  thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  which  consists  of  saline 
particles  cryttalixed. 

PEL  L1TORT,  in  botany,  the  name  of 


several  plants  of  different  genera.  Of  these 
the  pellitora  of  the  wall,  or 


pelli- 
tory,  of  the  genus  Parietariu,  ia  the  prin- 
cipal. The  bastard  pellitory  ia  of  the  ge- 
nua Achilla*. 

PELLS,  Clbbb  or  thb,  an  officer  of  the 
English  exchequer,  who  enters  every  tel- 
ler's bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  roll  of 
receipts,  and  the  roll  of  disbursements. 

PBLO'RIA,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not 
unlike  the  Roman  saturnalia. 

PELT,  a  raw  hide,  or  akin  of  a  beast 
with  the  hair  on  it. 

PELTA,  in  antiquity,  a  small,  light,  and 
manageable  buckler.  Among  others,  the 
Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  aa 
having  used  it. 

PELTATE,  in  botany,  having  the  shape 
of  a  target  or  round  shield,  as  a  peltate 
stigma ;  having  the  petiole  inserted  in  the 
disk,  aa  a  peltate  leaf. 

PEN,  an  instrument  used  for  writing, 
made  either  of  the  quill  of  some  large  fowl, 
of  metal,  or  of  any  other  material.  In  an- 
cient times  reeds  were  split  and  shaped  to 
a  point  similar  to  our  pens,  but  quills  are 
not  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  writing 
with  till  the  sixth  century.  As  pens,  how- 
ever, have  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  a  abort  account  of  them 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  England  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  quills  from  Russia  and 
|  Poland,  where  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quills ;  and  about 
twenty  millions  are  annually  imported  into 
England  from  these  countries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  quills,  or  touching  aa  it  is  called, 
is  a  curious  and  nice  process.  They  are 
first  moistened,  not  by  immersion,  bnt  by 
dipping  their  ends  into  water  and  allow- 
ing the  remaining  parts  to  absorb  moisture 
bv  capillary  attraction.  They  are  then  heat- 
ed in  the  fire  or  in  a  charcoal  burner,  and 
are  paaaed  quickly  under  an  instrument 
with  a  fine  edge,  which  flattens  them  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  render  them  apparently 
useless.  They  are  next  scraped,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  heat,  when  they  are  restored 
to  their  original  form.  After  this  prepara- 
tion they  are  cut  into  pena  by  means  of  the 
1  pen-cutter's  knife,  and  are  also  trimmed. 
|  A  pen-cutter  will  make  about  800  in  a  day. 
|  Metallic  pena  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced as  rewards  for  merit,  but  steel 

•ns  for  writing  were  first  made  by  Mr. 

ise,  in  1803,  and  were  fashioned  like  pena 


pens 
Wise, 


made  of  quills.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in 
1812,  for  pens  with  flat  cheeks,  and  in  this 
way  all  metallic  pens  were  made  for  some 
time,  aa  the  rhodium  pen  of  Dr.  Wol  las- 
ton,  and  the  Iridium  pen  of  others.  About 
the  year  1824,  Mr.  Perry  began  to  make 
pens,  and  six  years  after  they  were  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham.  The  ateel  is  press- 
ed into  thin  sheets  by  a  rolling  nress.  It  is 
then  cut  into  slips,  annealed  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  again  passed  under  the  roller. 
By  means  of  a  peculiar  cutting-machine  the 
pena  are  formed  in  a  falchion  shape.  The 
preparation  for  forming  the  slit  then  takes 
place.  An  extremely  fine-edged  chisel  is 
brought  down  upon  each  separately,  and  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  two- thirds  through  its 
substance*.  The  edge  of  this  instrument 
is  finer  than  any  raxor,  but  is  much  harder, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  receive  an  edge  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  This  superior 
Jjuality  ia  given  to  the  ateel  by  beating  it 
or  several  hours  with  a  hammer.  It  ia  an 
important  fact,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pen-manufacturers.  A 
triangular  niece  ia  next  cut  out  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  slit  in  the  pen,  which  is  called 
piercing.  The  next  object  is  to  give  them 
their  proper  shape,  which  ia  effected  by 
means  of  a  punch  fitting  into  a  correspond- 
ing concavity.  The  pens  are  then  heated 
red  hot  and  dipped  into  oil,  which  must  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep.  The  oil  in  a  few 
weeks  loses  its  properties  and  becomes 
charred.  The  next  operation  ia  polishing. 
This  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  apparatus, 
called,  emphatically,  the  devil,  consisting 
of  a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pena 
are  placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  required  in  shaking  toge- 
ther materials  in  a  bag.  This  motion  is 
continued  for  eight  hours,  when  the  pens 
are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by  the 
friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperi- 
ties which  might  have  existed  on  their 
edges,  and  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  would  have  obstructed  the  free  motion 
or  the  pen  in  writiug.  After  this  they  are 
tempered  in  a  box,  shaken  and  brought  to 
a  blue  colour,  being  carefully  watched,  and 
the  heat  lessened  whenever  a  shade  of  yel- 
low ia  observed  on  their  surface.  The  split 
ia  now  completed  by  touching  its  side  with 
a  pair  of  pincers.  The  total  quantity  of 
steel  employed  in  this  country  for  making 
pens  amounts  to  190  tous.  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  two  hundred  millions  of  pens. 
While  we  allow  that  much  ingenuity  has 
been  shown  in  the  construction  of  steel 
pens,  and  many  improvements  effected  in 
j  their  manufacture  (for  they  were  wretched 
things  at  first),  we  still  think  them,  at  beat, 
bnt  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  those 

made  from  the  quills  of  geese. Fon»- 

tain-pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  silver,  or  other 
metal,  so  contrived  aa  to  contain  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  ink,  which,  flowing  out  by 
gentle  degrees,  supplies  the  writer  a  long 
time  without  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  fresh  ink. 

PENAL  LAWS,  laws  made  for  the  pu- 
niahment  of  criminal  offences. 


"calami"  raorBBLT  siojrirr  mi  bkbos  which  thb  a*cik*tb  used. 
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PEN'ALTT  (in  law),  a  fine  or  forfeiture 
by  way  of  punishment,  which  is  a  pecu- 
niary penalty ;  but  the  word  penalty  is  not 
confined  to  this;  for  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping, transportation,  Ac.  are  equally  penal- 
ties, though  in  the  shape  of  personal  pu- 
nishments. 

PENANCE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  suffering, 
as  fAsting,  flagellation,  &c. ;  as  an  exercise 
of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either  volun- 
tary or  imposed. Penance  is  one  of  the 

seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  church. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  tutelar 
deities,  either  of  countries  or  of  particular 
houses,  in  which  last  sense  they  were  the 
same  with  the  tart:  The  Penates  were 
originally  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  Trojans ; 
but  being  adopted  by  the  Romans,  they 
were  thus  named. 

PEN'C1L8,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  formed 
of  carburet  of  iron  or  plumbago,  with  a 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  or  draw- 
ing. Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  ever- 
pointed  pencils,"  in  their  ingeniously  con- 
structed cases,  it  is  said  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  pencils  in  cedar-wood  has  decreased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent ;  but  it  is 
still  by  no  means  inconsiderable  or  unim- 
portant.  Pencil  a/  rape,   in   optics,    a 

number  of  rays  diverging  from  some  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  after  falling  upon  and 
passing  through  a  lens,  converge  again  on 

entering  the  eye. Pencil,  a  small  brush 

used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  co- 
lours. Pencils  are  of  various  kinds,  sixes, 
and  materials ;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
swine's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a  stick  or  handle,  and  when 
large  are  called  brushes.  The  finer  sorts  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  camels,  badgers,  and 
squirrels,  and  of  the  down  of  swsns ;  these 
are  tied  at  the  upper  end,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quill.  All  such,  when  good,  on  being  drawn 
between  the  lips  come  to  a  fine  point. 

PENDANT,    a    long   narrow   flog  or 


streamer,  displayed  from  a  ship's  mast  head, 
usually  terminating  in  two  points 
notes  that  a  ship  is  in  actual  aervi 
broad  pendant  is  a  flag  that  serves  to  dis- 


>ints.     It  de- 
service.    The 


tinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron. 
rudder  pendant  is  a  rope  made  fas 
rudder  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 


rudder  when  unshipped. In  heraldry,  a 

part  hanging  from  the  label,  resembling  the 
drops  in  the  Doric  fricte. Also,  an  orna- 
ment or  jewel  hanging  at  the  ear. 

PENDULUM,  in  dynamics,  a  ponderous 
body,  so  suspended  that  it  may  vibrate,  or 
swing  backward  and  forward,  from  some 
fixed  point,  or  axis  of  suspension.  The  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  are  called  its  oscil- 
lations, and  depend  on  the  force  of  gravity. 
From  the  precision  of  its  motions,  it  is  cm- 

Sloyed  in  measuring  time  and  space.  The 
istance  of  a  ship,  from  which  a  gun  is 
fired,  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  flash  and  the 
sound  of  a  gun  ;  and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  distance  of  a  cloud,  by  numbering 
the  seconds  or  half  seconds  between  the 


lightning  and  the  thunder :  thus,  supposing 
that  between  the  lightning  and  thunder 
ten  seconds  are  counted,  it  follows  (sound 
passing  through  1142  feet  in  a  second)  that 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  is  11,420  feet. 
Height  also,  as  the  height  of  a  room,  may 
be  measured  by  a  pendulum  vibrating  from 
its  top;  and  by  the  same  instrument,  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  discovered.  The  origin  of 
the  pendulum  is  traced  to  Galileo's  obser- 
vation of  a  banging  lamp  in  a  church  at 
Pisa  continuing  to  vibrate  long  and  with 
singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental 
cause  of  disturbance.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  led  to  results  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  A  common  clock,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  observes,  is  merely  a  pendulum,  with 
wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to  record  the 
number  of  the  vibrations;  and  with  a 
weight  or  spring,  having  force  enough  to 
counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  wheels 
show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pen- 
dulum have  taken  place,  because  at  every 
beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Now,  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth, 
as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn  round  once 
for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds ; 
and  a  hand  fixed  on  its  axis,  projecting 
through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second 
hand  of  the  clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so 
connected  with  this  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that 
one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the  first, 
to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand;  and 
another,  by  moving  twelve  times  slower 
still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour-hand. 

PENETRA'LB,  was  a  sacred  room  or 
chapel  in  private  houses,  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  household  gods  among  the 
Romans.  In  temples  also  ihere  were  pene 
tralim,  or  apartments  of  particular  sanctity, 
where  the  images  of  the  gods  were  kept, 
and  certain  solemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PENGUIN,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
fowls  of  the  order  of  Palmipedee.  The  pen  • 
guin  is  found  only  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  has  very  remarkable  peculiarites.  It 
is  an  aquatic  fowl,  with  very  short  legs, 
with  four  toes,  three  of  which  are  webbed  ; 
the  body  is  clothed  with  short  feathers,  set 
as  compactly  as  the  scales  of  a  fish  ;  the 
wings  are  small,  like  fins,  and  covered  with 
short  scale-like  feathers,  so  that  they  are 
useless  in  flight.  When  on  land,  penguins 
stand  erect ;  they  are  tame,  and  may  be 
driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep;  but  they  sel- 
dom go  on  shore,  except  in  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  burrow  in  the  earth. 
In  water  they  swim  with  rapidity,  their  Un- 
like wing*  trrcatly  assisting  them. 

PENINSULA,  a  part  of  a  continent  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  where  it 
joins  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck  called 
an  isthmus.  In  Europe  it  is  common  to  de- 
signate Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  appella- 
I  tion  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  contest  maintained  by  the  British  and 
native  troops  against  the  French,  we  ac- 
cordingly term  it  the  peninsular  tear. 
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PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chris, 
turn  church,  a  name  given  to  certain  pres- 
byters, appointed  in  every  church  to  receive 
the  private  confessions  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting them  what  sine  were  to  be  expi- 
ated by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
Crivate  penance  for  such  Crimea  aa  it  might 
e  deemed  (inadvisable  to  censure  publicly. 
^—Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Home,  an 
office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensa- 
tions relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fessions, &c The  title  of  penitentiary 

was  also  given  to  an  officer  in  some  cathe- 
drals, who  was  vested  with  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 

Penitentiary,  the  name  of  some  prisons 

in  England  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

1'KN'ITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  different  habits,  and 
generally  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

PEN'NON,  in  heraldry,  a  small  pointed 
flag,  borne  by  a  gentleman.  When  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  the  point  waa 
cut  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  remained 
bore  the  name  of  banner. 

PEN'NY,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  which 
was  the  only  coin  current  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors ;  out  now  a  copper  coin,  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  shilling.  In  Ethel- 
dred's  time  the  penny  was  the  20th  part  of 
an  ounce  troy,  hence  the  denomination 
pennyweight.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
sunk  into  it  that  it  might,  if  required,  be 
easily  broken,  and  parted  into  halves  and 
quarters;  hence  the  terms  half -pence,  and 
fart  hinge  or  qnadrantee. 

PEN'NYWEIGHT,  a  Troy-weight,  con- 
taining 24  grains,  each  of  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear.  and  well  dried. 

PEN'SION,  an  annual  allowance  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  person  by  government,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  civil  or  mili- 
tary ;  or,  at  least,  such  a  pension  ought  to  be. 

PENSIONER,  one  who  receives  an  an- 
nuity from  another,  whether  in  considera- 
tion of  service  past  or  present,  or  merely  as 

a  benevolence. In  the   universities   of 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  it  denotes  an  un- 
dergraduate or  bachelor  of  arts  who  lives 
at  his  own  expense.^— Tie  Band  of  Gentle- 
men Pensioners,  who  attend  on  the  British 
sovereign,  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII., 
and  thrir  duty  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
when  at  home ;  for  which  each  receives  a 
pension  or  annual  allowance  of  100/.—— 
Pensions  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  member  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

PENTACAFSULAR,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  plant  having  five  capsules  or  seed- 
vessels. 

PENTACHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
with  five  strings. 

PENTACIPRINITE,  the  fossil  remains 
of  a  zoophile. 

PENTACHR08TIC,  a  set  of  verses  so 


disposed  aa  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same 
name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

PENTACOCCOU8,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet implying  that  the  plant  has  five  united 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing five  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the  five 
sides  are  equal,  the  angles  are  so  too,  and 
the  figure  is  called  a  regular  pentagon  — — 
In  fortification,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  figures  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a  figure, 
plan,  print,  Ac.  to  any  desired  size. 

PENTAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 

Elants  in  the  Linnasan  system,  comnre- 
ending  such  as  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
maphrodite flower. 

PENTAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
having  five  equal  sides. 

PENTAHEXAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

PENTAMETER,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  five  feet  or 
metres.  The  two  first  may  be  either  dactyls 
or  spondees;  the  third  is  always  a  spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A  pentameter 
verse  subjoined  to  an  hexameter  constitutes 
what  is  called  elegiac. 

PENTAN-DRI  A,  in  botany,  the  fifth  class 
of  the  Linnsean  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  five  stamens,  via.  the  orders,  mono- 
gynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  penta- 
gynia,  decagynia,  and  polygynia. 

PENTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  having 
five  corners  or  angles. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  consist  of  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 

PENTAPHTLLOU8,  in  botany,  consist- 


ing of.  or  having  five  leaves. 
PENTARCHY, 


hands  of  five  p 


government  in  tbe 
e  persons. 

PENTA8TICH,  in  poetry,  a  composition 
consisting  of  fire  verses. 

PENTA8TYLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing in  which  there  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
vis.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levitieus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy. 

PENTATH'LUM.  or  PENTATHLON, 
in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the  five 
exercises  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 
namely,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  running, 
and  playing  at  the  discus. 

PBNTECONTER,  in  antiquity,  a  Gre- 
cian vessel  of  fifty  oars;  smaller  than  a 
trireme. 

PENTECOST,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  in  memory  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law,  and  so  named  because 
that  event  took  place  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  Christian  church  (and  by  na 
railed  Whitsuntide)  on  account  of  the  mi- 
:  raculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
|  apostle,  which  happened  on  one  of  the 
annual  returns  of  its  celebration. 
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PEN  ULTIMA,  PENULT,  or  Pbw- 
ult'imatb  syllable,  in  grammar,  the 
Inst  syllable  but  one  of  a  word;  and 
hence  the  anti-penultimate  syllable  is  the 
last  but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penultiina. 

PENUMBRA,  in  astronomy,  a  partial 
shade  or  obscurity  observed  betweeu  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  entirely 
intercepted,  and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipse, 
arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  snn. 
Penumbras  most  be  constant  attendants 
of  all  eclipses,  whether  ot  the  snn  or  moon, 
or  planets  primary  or  secondary. 

PEPTER,  a  plant  and  its  seed,  of  the 

{enus  Piper.  The  leaves  of  the  pepper  tree 
re  oval,  the  (lower  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
an  aromatic,  dry,  and  hot  berry.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  long.  Black  pepper  (piper  nigrum) 
is  tbe  fruit  of  a  shrub  of  the  creeping  kind, 
growing  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  berries  arc  produced 
in  clusters,  and  change  as  they  ripen  from 
green  to  red,  and  afterwards  to  black.  White 
pepper  differs  from  the  black  only  in  being 
stripped  of  its  corticle  or  covering.  To  strip 
them,  the  black  berries  are  steeped  in  salt 
water,  and  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  several  days  the  chaff  is  rubbed 
off  with  the  hands,    in  this  operation  the 

fspper  loses  much  of  its  original  warmth.— 
he  long  pepper  is  a  fruit  of  a  different 
species,  also  from  tbe  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  com- 
mon footstalk. 

PEPPERMINT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genua  Mentha.  It  is  highly  aromatic 
and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant. 

PEP  PERMINT  TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Encalyptue  piperita,  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PEPTER-WATER,  a  liqnor  prepared 
from  powdered  black  pepper;  used  in  mi- 
croscopical observations. 

PER,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  by, 
used  in  many  pbrases,  as  jier  force,  or  per 

annum? per  cent.  tfc. In  chemistry,  it  is 

used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  very  or  fully,  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  in  peroryde,  a  sub- 
stance oxydatcd  to  the  utmost  degree. 

PERAMBULATOR,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pe- 
dometer, or  surveying  wheel.  The  proper 
office  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  measuring 
roads  and  large  distances,  where  expedition 
and  moderate  accuracy  are  required. 

PERBI8ULTHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phate with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  combined  with  an  oxyde  at  the 
maximum  of  oxydation. 

PER  CENTUM,  or  Pbb  Cewt.,  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  so  much  for  each  hundred; 
as,  Jlre  per  cent.,  that  is,  five  pounds  for 
evcrv  hundred  pounds. 

PERCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  first  act  of 
the  mind,  which  consists  in  the  reception 
of  ideas  through  tbe  medium  of  the  senses. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  first  ob- 
ject* which  strike  onr  senses  give  us  ocr 
brat  ideas ;  and  our  wants  are  the  cause  of 


onr  attention:  the  repetition  of  these  ideas, 
and  tbe  development  of  new  wants,  give 
birth  to  our  sentiments  and  thoughts.  The 
eves  convey  tbe  ideas  of  colour,  the  ears 
those  of  sounds,  the  nostrils  those  of  odours, 
and  the  palate  those  of  savours :  these  ideas 
have  no  connection  with  each  other;  they 
are  separate  ideas  of  different  qualities  of 
bodies;  but  the  sense  of  touching  unites 
the  whole  in  one  ohject,  which  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  coloured,  odorous, 
savoury,  and  sonorou*. 

PERCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Perca,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp  incur- 

vate  teeth:  its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

Perca,  in  commerce,  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  The 
word  rod  is  much  more  generally  used  than 
either  pole  or  perch,  though  they  all  signify 
the  same. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
chlorine  converted  into  an  acid  by  com- 
bining with  a  maximum  of  oxygen.  A  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a  base  is  termed 
percklorate. 

PERCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  im- 
pression a  body  makes  in  falling  or  striking 
upon  another:  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion. 

PERCUSSION  LOCKS,  a  newly -in 
vented  lock  for  fire-arms,  which,  in  the 
place  of  the  pan,  has  a  small  tnbe  project- 
ing horizontally  from  the  aide  of  the  gun. 
In  this  tube  another  small  tube  stands 
perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instead  of  being 
formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit  upon 
the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this  tube  a 
little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  chemical  mixture  that  kindles 
by  percussion. 

PERDU',  in  military  affairs,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  soldier  wbo  is  in  a  dangerous 
post ;  whence  enfon$  perdue,  in  the  plural, 
for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

PERE  LA  CHAISE,  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  cemetery  at  Paris,  laid  out  as 
surh  in  1804.  It  was  formerly  tbe  chief 
seat  of  the  Jesuits' establishment  in  Prance, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Pore  la  Chaise, 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  [See  Cemetebt.] 

PEREN'NIAL,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
lives  or  continues  more  than  two  years 
whether  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not. 

PERFECTION.  In  the  highest  sense 
to  which  this  word  can  be  applied,  it  means 
an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su- 
preme or  infinite  excellence.  If  we  speak 
of  physical  perfection,  we  mean  that  a  na- 
tural ohject  has  all  its  powers,  faculties,  or 
qualities  entire  and  in  full  vigour,  and  all 
its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Moral  perfec- 
tion is  the  complete  possession  of  such 
moral  qualities  and  virtues  as  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  capable  of  possessing. 

PERFO'LIATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem 
seems  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  lesf. 

PERFORATOR,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
the  60th  order  of  plants  in  Linnams's  Frag- 
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menu  of  a  Natural  Method ;  so  called  be- 
cause  these  plants  have  their  leaves  perfo- 
rated with  small  holes. 

PERI.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  peri* 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
accomplished. 

PERIANTH,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or 
cup  of  a  flower  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
other  part*  of  fructification,  in  distinction 
from  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  heart.  It  contains  a  liquor 
which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

PERICARP,  the  fruit,  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  in  all  their  forms  and  delicious  va- 
rieties, serving  as  food  for  animals,  and 
destined  for  that  purpose. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane that  closely  invests  the  skull. 

PERIGEE,  or  PKRIG/E'UM,  in  astro- 
nomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  which  it  is  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  earth :  opposed  to  apogee. 

PER'IGORD-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
sort  of  manganese  found  at  Perigord  in 
France. 

PERI'GYNOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  or  plant  which  has  the  corolla 
or  stamens  inserted  around  the  pistil. 

PERIHE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that 
point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  near- 
est to  the  sun ;  opposed  to  aphelion. 

PERIHBXAHE'DRAL,  in  cry  sialogra- 
phy, a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
the  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

PERIM'ETER,  in  geometry,  the  ambit 
or  extent  which  bounds  a  figure  or  body, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  In  circular 
figures,  instead  of  perimeter  we  use  the 
word  circumference,  or  periphery. 

PERIOCTAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a  prism 
of  eight  sides. 

PERIOD,  in  astronomy,  the  time  which 
is  taken  up  by  a  planet  in  making  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its 
course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  or- 
bit where  it  began. In  chronology,  the 

revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as 

the  Julian  period. In  Grammar,  a  full 

stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence. In 

arithmetic,  a  point  or  comma  after  every 
third  place  in  a  series  of  figures;  also  in 
the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 

figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels. 

Period  also  means  an  indefinite  portion  of 
any  continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of 
events ;  as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  ear- 
liest period*  of  history,  Ac. Period  of  a 

ditease,  in  medicine,  is  the  time  between 
the  access  of  one  fir,  or  paroxysm,  and  that 
of  the  next,  including  the  entire  exacerba- 
tion, decline,  intermission,  and  remission. 
In  physiology,  period*  designate  the  Vari- 
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ous  stages  in  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  animal  organization,  which  arc  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  character,  as  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  of  puberty,  &c. 

PERIODICALS,  in  literature,  comprise 
the  whole  of  those  publications  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  whether  devoted 
to  general  information,  or  especially  in- 
tended for  some  particular  class  of  readers. 
They  consequently  include  all  the  newspa- 
pers, reviews,  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
such  works  on  science  and  art  as  are  pub- 
lished in  a  scries  of  vplumes,  parts,  or  num- 
bers ;  and,  most  assuredly,  while  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  they  have  done  much  to- 
wards promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
facilitating  the  progress  of  science.  [See 
NawsrAraas.] 

PERIGE'CI,  in  geography,  such  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tudes, but  who  live  in  opposite  longitudes ; 
or  live  under  the  same  parallel  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  in  different  semicircles 
of  that  meridian.  They  have  the  same 
seasons  throughout  the  year,  but  when  it 
is  noon-day  with  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other. 

PERIOSTEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  nervous, 
vascular  membrane,  endued  with  quick  sen- 
sibility, immediately  surrounding  both  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  bonrs : 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal periosteum ;  and  where  it  externally 
surrounds  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  The  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  is  that  of  this  mem- 
brane: and  its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 
bones. 

PERIPATETICS,  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle,  whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetie  Philosophy.  He 
also  was  called  the  Peripatetic  because  he 
delivered  his  lectures  walking  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens. 

PERIPHERY,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure. 

PERIPH'RASI8,  or  PER1PHRASE,  in 
rhetoric  circumlocution ;  or  the  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

PERIPNEU'MONY,  or  PNEUMONIA, 
in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  acute  fever,  purulent  expec- 
toration, and  difficult  respiration. 

PERIPTEROU8,  in  architecture,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  place  encompassed  about  with 
columns. 

PERIS'CII.  or  PERIS'CIANS,  in  geo- 
*  ',  the  inhabitants  of  either  frigid  zone, 


K»phy, 
betweei 


ictween  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles; 
where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  set- 
tins:,  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  day  turn  to  every  point  of  the 

pIrISPERM,  in  botany,  a  thick,  'fari- 
naceous, fleshy,  or  horny  part  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  either  entirely  or  only  partially 
surrounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  with- 
in the  investing  membrane. 
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PERI8PHAL'SI8,  in  medicine,  the  cir- 
enmroution  of  a  luxated  boue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  restitution. 

PER18TALTIC  MOTION,  in  medicine, 
a  spiral  or  vermicular  spontaneous  motion 
of  the  intestines,  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres 
composing  the  fleshy  coats  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  the  excrements 
are  protruded. 

PER'ISTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  circular 
range  of  columns,  or  a  building  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  pillars. 

PERISYSTOLE,  in  medicine,  the  panse 
or  interval  between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart. 

PERITONAEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  thin, 
smooth,  lubricous  membrane  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
containing,  more  or  less  completely,  all  the 
viscera  contained  in  it. 

PERJURY,  in  law.  is  the  crime  of  wilful 
false  swearing  in  any  judicial  proceeding, 
when  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  aa  is  committed  in 
some  court  of  justice  having  power  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  or  before  some  officer  or 
magistrate  invested  with  similar  authority, 
in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution;  for  the  law  es- 
teems all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least, 
and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach  of 
them.  By  numerous  statutes  in  England, 
the  penalties  of  perjury  have  been  extended 
to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  insol- 
vent debtors,  Ike.  Subornation  of  perjury  >• 
the  offence  of  procuring  a  man  to  commit 
perjury.  At  the  common  law,  perjury,  and 
the  subornation  of  it  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  transportation,  Ac. 
—We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  imagined  no 
person  could  swear  falsely  by  Styx,  without 
some  remarkable  punishment ;  and  that  no 
person  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the 
cave  of  Palasmon  at  Corinth,  without  being 
made  a  memorable  example  of  divine  justice : 

Jet  notwithstanding  the  general  abhorrence 
n  which  perjury  waa  held,  and  the  credit 
which  waa  given  to  such  accounts  of  divine 
inflictions.  It  was  so  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Qrmeajtdet  became  a  proverb. 

PERMIT,  a  note  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  excise  for  conveying  spirits,  wine,  tea, 
coffee,  &c*,  from  one  place  to  another. 

PERORATION,  the  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  his  audience.  The 
main  excellence  of  a  peroration  consists  in 
vehemence,  pathos,  and  brevity. 

PEROX'YDB,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen. 
— To  peroxydioe  is  to  oxydiae  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

PERPENDICULAR,  hanging  or  extend- 
ing in  a  right  line  from  any  point  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or  at 


right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

A  perpendicular  (in  gunnery),  is  a  small 

instrument  used  for  the  finding  the  centre 
line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  any  object. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  The  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  invent- 
ing of  a  machine  which  has  the  priuciple 
of  its  motion  within  itself;  and  the  means 
proposed  to  solve  this  problem  have  been  as 
various  and  opposite  as  its  solution  appears 
to  be  improbable.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  Ac,  necessarily  retard,  and 
finally  stop,  the  motion  of  the  machines,  and 
therefore  seem  to  render  perpetual  motion 
an  impossibility.     [See  Mono*.] 

PERPHOS'PH  ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  pboa- 

Ehate  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com-  t 
ined  with  an  oxyde  at  the  highest  degree 
of  oxvdation.  I 

PERQUADRISULTHATE,  in  chemis- 
try, a  sulphste  with  four  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  a  maximum  | 
of  oxyde.  j 

PERROQUET  or  PARROQUET,  in  or. 
nithology,  a  small  kind  of  parrot.  Also, 
the  Alca  Peittaeula,  an  aquatic  fowl  inhabit- 
ing the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  western 
shores  of  America. 

PER'RY,  the  juice  of  pears,  clarified  by 
fermentation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  which  ■ 
apples  are  prepared  in  the  process  of  making 
cider. 

PERSECUTION,  the  inflietkra  of  pain, 
punishment,  or  death  upon  others  unjustly, 
more  especially  for  adhering  to  a  religious 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  full  of  persecutions ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  dominant  sect  or  party 
religious  or  political,  which  has  not  at 
times  disgraced  humanity  by  inflicting  un- 
just punishment  or  penalties  upon  their 
fellow-men,  for  adhering  to  principles  which 
their  consciences  dictated  and  their  judg- 
ment approved. 

PERSISTENT,  in  botany,  continuing 
without  withering;  as  a  pereittent  reljrx, 
continuing  after  the  corolla  is  withered; 
or  a  pereutent  leaf,  remaining  on  the  plant 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  till  after  the  summer 
is  over. 

PERSON,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  hu- 
man being ;  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  such 
nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either  prefixed 
or  understood,  are  the  nominatives  in  all 
inflections  of  a  verb.  I,  thou  or  you,  he. 
she  or  it,  are  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  pern*:  Hence  we  apply  the  word 
per$on  to  the  termination  or  modified  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sons; as,  the  first  person  of  the  verb;  or 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  penon. 

PERSONAL,  in  law,  belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing;  as  perianal 
goodi,  opposed  to  real  property  or  estates : 
peroonal  action,  an  action  against  the  per- 
son, wherein  a  man  claims  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  an  injury  to  his  person  or 
property. Peroonal  identity,  in  metaphy- 
sics, sameness  of  being,  of  which  conscious- 
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nesa  it  the  evidence.— Perianal  verb,  in 
grammar,  a  verb  that  has  inflections  or  end- 
inn  to  express  the  persons  of  the  agent. 

PERSONATjB,  in  botany,  the  40th  Lin- 
naean  natural  order  of  plants,  characterised 
by  being  fetid,  poisonous,  and  aromatic, 
with  an  irregular  open  petal. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  giving  to  an 
inanimate  object  the  sentiments  and  Ian- 
guage  of  a  rational  being ;  or  the  represen- 
tation of  an  inanimate  being  with  the  affec- 
tions and  actions  of  a  person.  The  more 
the  imagination  prevails  among  a  people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications; 
and  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascendancy, 
personifications  are  less  used. 

PERSPECTIVE,  that  branch  of  optics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  surface,  in  the  manner  they 
appear  under  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
distance  and  height.  It  is  consequently  a 
science  of  the  first  importance  to  the  paint- 
er. In  a  practical  sense,  perspective  is  the 
art  of  drawing,  according  to  the  principles 
of  geometry,  the  true  representations  of 
reafobjects ;  and  is  divided  into  lineal  per- 
tpetiire,  which  relates  to  the  position,  form, 
magnitude,  Ac.  of  the  several  lines  or  con- 
tours of  objects,  and  atrial  pertpectite, 
which  has  principally  a  reference  to  the  co- 
louring and  shading  of  distant  objects. 
Suppose  we  view  a  point  situated  beyond 
an  upright  transparent  plane,  as  a  glass 
window,  the  spot  where  a  straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  window  is  the  perspective  representation 
of  it :  for  the  eye  views  all  objects  by  means 
of  rays  of  light,  which  proceed  from  it,  to 
the  different  points  of  the  object,  in  straight 
lines.  Let  us  then  imagine  a  spectator  to 
be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doors, 
from  within,  through  a  glass  window ;  he 
will  perceive  not  only  the  vast  extent 
which  so  small  an  aperture  will  admit  to  be 
seen  by  his  eye,  but  also  the  shape,  size, 
and  situation  of  every  object  upon  the 
glass.  If  the  objects  are  near  the  window, 
the  spaces  which  they  take  upon  the  glass 
will  be  proportionably  larger  than  when 
they  are  at  a  greater  distance ;  if  they  are 
parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  shapes 
upon  the  class  will  be  parallel  also ;  but  if 
they  are  oblique,  then  their  shapes  will  be 
oblique,  and  so  on.  And  he  will  always  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  alters  the  situation  of  his 
eye,  the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  be  altered  also :  if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  rise  higher  upon  the  window ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  be  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  whole 

Krospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or 
•as,  as  the  eye  is  elevated  or  depressed  ;  and 
the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it :  that  is,  the  ima- 
ginary line  which  parts  the  earth  and  sky  will 
aeem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground 
upon  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 


of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the  glass 
with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil 
touched  the  object;  he  would  then  have  a 
true  representation  of  the  object  in  per- 
spective, as  it  appears  to  his  eve :  for  as  vi- 
sion is  occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point 
of  the  visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  transparent  plane 
through  which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re- 
spectively pass,  an  exact  representation 
most  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  position,  and 
at  that  determined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  opera- 
tion, with  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  perspective.  But  what  is 
called  the  art  of  pertpettive,  according  to 
certain  rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geo- 
metry, constitutes  a  study  too  intricate  for 
its  thorough  development  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  forms  a  ©ranch  of  study  which 
can  only  be  obtained  aeeundmm  artem.— 
Aerial  pertpettive  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  light  which  objects  reflect  in 

Sroportion  to  their  distance,  and  of  the  gra- 
ation  of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the 
intervening  air.  It  is  only  the  nearest  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  their  true  colours 
and  full  light.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
distant,  the  light  and  colour  become  blend- 
ed with  the  colours  of  the  vapours  which 
fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until  at  last  the  objects  become  lost  in  an 
indistinct  mass,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  in  the 
horizon.  A  painter,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  aerial  perspective,  ought  care- 
fullv  to  study  the  effects  which  distance  in 
its  different  degrees,  or  accidental  colours 
of  light,  have  on  each  particular  colour ; 
and  in  order  to  give  any  colour  its  proper 
effect  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  the  appearance  of  that 
colour  would  be  were  it  close  to  the  eye, 
regard  being  had  to  that  degree  of  light 
which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  light  of 
the  picture :  for  if  any  colour  is  made  too 
bright  for  another,  or  for  the  general  co- 
louring of  the  picture,  the  brightness  of 
that  colour,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  will 
kill  the  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  of  a 
picture,  and  that  captivating  charm  which 
we  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  ap- 
plication of  atrial  perspective. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  that  va- 
porous evacuation  of  the  juices  of  the  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which 
equalizes  the  heat  in  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  eeneible  and  ituenaible  per- 
spiration ;  the  former  of  which  is  visible  in 
the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidermis,  and  the  latter  is  so  subtile  a 
vapour  that  we  cannot  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  uses  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  are,  1.  to  liberate  the  blood 
from  superfluous  animal  gas,  azote,  and 
water;  2.  to  eliminate  the  noxious  and  he- 
terogeneous excrements;  hence  the  arid, 
rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 
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of  some  men ;  S.  to  moisten  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  and 
its  nenroas  papillae  be  dried  up  by  tlto  at- 
mospheric air;  and  4.  to  counterbalance 
the  tup  pressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of 
the  lungs.  Perspiration  is  accordingly  es- 
sential to  health,  and  when  deficient  may 
be  promoted  by  exercise,  the  warm  bath, 
or  friction.  At  ordinary  times,  it  should 
never  Cail  of  encouragement  from  washing 
the  hands,  feet,  Ac. 

PERSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  per- 
oxyde  of  iron. 

PERTITSED,  in  botany,  full  of  hollow 
dots  on  the  surface,  as  a  leaf. 

PEttU MAN  BARK.     [See  Barb.] 

PE8ADE,  in  horsemanship,  the  motion 
of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing. 

PESTILENCE,  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mor- 
tal.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  moral 

disease  or  corruption  destructive  of  happi- 
ness 

PETAL,  in  botany,  a  (lower-leaf.  In 
(lowers  of  several  petals,  the  corolla  ia  the 
whole,  and  a  petal  is  one  of  the  leaves  of 
which  the  whole  corolla  is  composed.—— 
Petaloid,  having  the  form  of  petals. 

PETALI8M,  in  antiquity,  a  form  of  pro- 
scription or  banishment  practised  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  writing  the  person's  name  on  a 
leaf;  whence  the  name.  It  differed  from 
the  Athenian  ottroeirm  merely  in  beinic  for 
five  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
beiug  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells  or 
tiles. 

PBTALITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in 
masses,  having  a  foliated  structure ;  its  co- 
lour milk  white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red, 
or  green. 

PETARD',  in  fortification,  a  hollow  en- 
gine ahaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  to  be  loaded 
with  powder  and  fixed  on  a  plank;  made 
for  breaking  open  gates,  drawbridges,  ftc 

PETA8US,  in  antiquity,  a  covering  for 
the  head,  similar  to  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 

used  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun. In 

architecture,  the  cupola  of  a  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  petasus. 

PETAUkISTjE,  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  certain  athlete,  who  threw  them- 
selves from  a  machine  called  a  jwfa«r«m, 
which  waa  hung  high  in  the  air,  and  de 
scebded  to  the  earth  by  means  of  a  rope. 

PETE'CHIiK,  purple  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  malignant  fevers.  Hence 
the  term  petechial  fever. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  leaf-stalk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf.  Hence 
the  epithet  petiolate  for  a  leaf  growing  on 
a  petiole. 

PETIT,  or  PETTY.  The  former  word 
occurs  in  our  law  books  in  such  phrases  as 
petit  jmrp,  petit  treaeom,  petit  Utrteup,  Ac  ;  • 
but  as  the  practice  is  giving  way  to  the  use 
of  the  English  perry,  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  language  should  be  disfi- 
gured with  barbarisms  or  jargon  of  any 
kind,  we  trust  that  these  and  other  similar 


hybrid  compounds  will  ere  long  be  altoge- 
ther abolished. Petit  tremeon,  the  crime 

of  killing  a  person  to  whom  the  offender 
owes  duty  or  subjection.  Thus  the  crime 
of  murder,  w  hen  a  wife  kills  her  husband, 
or  a  servant  his  master,  has  this  appclla-  1 

tiou. Petit  larteny,  the  stealing  of  goods 

of  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or  under  that  ■ 

amount. Petit  eenstcble,  an  inferior  civil 

officer  subordinate  to  the  high  constable.  ' 

Petit  jury,  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders 

who  are   empanelled    to  try  causes   in  a 
court ;  so  called  in  distinction   from   the  ] 
grand  jury,  which  tries  the  truth  of  indict-  1 
ments.     [See  Juav.l 

PETITION,  a  formal  supplication  or  ' 
request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  . 
especially  to  one  having  some  jurisdiction. 
Also,  a  paper  containing  a  supplication  or 
solicitation  ;  as  private  or  public  petition* 
to  parliament.  i 

PETI'TIO   PRINCIP'II,  in  logic,  the  I 
taking  a  thing  for  true,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  such  -,  when  it  is  either 
false,  or  at  least  requires  to  be  proved  be- 
fore any  inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it.  I 
In  common  parlance  this  is  called  "  beg-  I 
ging  the  question." 

PETONG',  the  Chinese  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  copper  of  a  white  colour.  It  differs 
from  tutenaa,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology,  the  Proeef- 
laria  of  Linnaeus,  a  genus  of  birds  well 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  "  Mother 
Carey's'  chickens,"  whose  appearance  is 
dreaded  by  t  hem  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a 
storm.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoiningthe 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavuie*.  They 
seem  to  repose  in  a  common  breeze ;  but 
upon  the  approach,  or  during  the  continu- 
ation, of  a  gale,  they  surround  a  ship,  and 
catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agi- 
tated oceau  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any 
food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the  vessel 
Whisking  like  an  arrow  through  the  deep 
valleys  ol  the  abyss,  and  darting  away  over 
the  foaming  crest  of  some  mountain  wave, 
they  attend  the  labouring  bark  in  all  her 
perilous  course.  When  the  storm  subsides, 
they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no  more  seen. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  use 
them  as  lamps:  they  pass  a  wick  through 
their  bodies,  which,  wncn  lighted,  burns  a 
long  time,  from  the  quantity  of  fat  they 
contain. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  natural  history, 
the  conversion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
substances  into  stone.  Petrified  bodies  are 
more  or  less  altered  from  their  original 
state,  according  to  the  different  substances 
among  which  they  have  lain  in  the  earth. 
Some  are  found  but  very  slightly  changed, 
while  others  are  so  highly  impregnated  with 
crystaliue,  sparry,  prritical,  or  other  extra- 
traneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  masses 
of  stone  ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the 
external  dimensions,  and  retain  more  or 
less  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  substances  thus  found 
petrified  are  sea-shells,  the  teeth,  bony  pa- 
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lates  and  bones  of  fish,  the  bones  of  land 
aniiuaK  &c.  Thcite  are  found  variously  al- 
tered by  the  intiuuction  of  stony  and  mine- 
ral matter  into  their  pore*;  and  the  sub- 
stance  of  some  of  them  is  wholly  gone, 
there  being  only  stony,  sparry,  or  other  mi- 
neral matter  remaining  in  the  shape  and 
form.     [See  Oioamc  Remains.] 

PETROLEUM,  or  Rocb  oil,  in  mine- 
ralogy,  an  extrt-aicly  subtile  and  penetrating 
fluid  exuding  from  the  earth,  or  from  cavities 
in  rocks,  being  the  thinnest  of  all  the  native 
bitumens.  It  is  very  light  and  pellucid; 
but  though  equally  bright  and  clear  under 
all  circumstance*,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
variety  as  to  its  colour.  The  substances 
which  mineralogists  have  distinguished  by 
the  names  asphaltum,  maltha,  petroleum, 
and  naptha,  arc  thought  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  and  form 
a  series  which  oasscs  into  coal.  They  may 
!  be  thus  distinguished.  Atpkaltum  forms 
;  the  connection  with  pitch  coal ;  and  is 
l  found  in  veins,  and  in  small  masses,  and 
I  also  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  lakes. 
'  Maltha  is  softer,  has  a  degree  of  tenacity. 


alloyed  with  such  proportions  of  lead,  zinc, 
bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workman  has  shown  to  be  , 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  : 
hardness  and  colour.  The  kind  of  pewter  of  | 
which  tea-pots  are  made  (called  Britannia 
metal)  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  tin  greatly  prepon- 
derates.   The  pewtcrer  fashions  almost  all 
his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of  , 
brass  or  bronze,  which  are  made  in  various 
pieces  nicely  fitted  and  locked  together.        | 

PHAGEDENIC,  a  medicine  or  appli- 
cation that  cats  away  proud  or  fungous  i 
flesh.  Any  wound  or  ulcer  that  corrodes  or  i 
eats  away  the  flesh  is  also  termed  phage- 
denic  Phagedenic  water,  a  mixture  of 

quick  lime  and  corrosive  sublimate.  I 

PHAL/E'NA,  in  entomology,  the  moth,  a 

Cenus  of  insects  of  the  lepidopteront  order,  | 
aving  the  antenna;  gradually  tapering  from  j 
the  base  to  the  tips,  tongue  spiral,  and  wings 
when  at  rest  generally  deflected. 

PUAL'ANX,  in  the  military  affairs  of 
Greece,  a  square  and  compact  battalion  or 


1  and  a  strong  bituminous  smell.  Petroleum  body  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  tiles 
i  is  semi-liquid,  semi-transparent,  of  a  red-  ■  compact  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 
.  dish  brown  colour,  and  fetid  odour.  Kaptha     aud  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to 


is  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  or  less  trauspa- 
'  rent,  perfectly  liquid,  light,  odoriferous,  vo- 
i  Utile,  and  inflammable. 
I     PETttOMY'ZON,  in  ichthyology,  thelam- 
prey,  a  genus  of  fishes  whose  form  and  mo- 
tion resemble  those  of  the  eel,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  species.    The  Petrampton 
|  Marians,  or  great  lamprey,  is  usually  of  a 
j  brown  olive  colour  tinged  with  yellowish 
•  white.    It  frequently  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas, 
I  but  ascends  the  rivers  early  in  the  spring, 
iu  which  it  resides  a  few  months,  and  then 
returns  to  the  ocean.    It  is  viviparous,  and 
supposed   to    subsist   almost   entirely  on 
worms  and  fishes.     Fishes  of  this  genus 


render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it.  At 
first  the  phalanx  consisted  of  4000  men, 
but  was  afterwards  doubled  and  even  Qua- 
drupled. The  Macedonian  phalanx  is  thus 
described  by  Polybius.  It  was  a  square  of 
pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank  and 
five  hundred  in  front ;  the  soldiers  stood  so 
close  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth 
rank  extended  three  feet  beyond  the  front: 
the  rest,  whose  pikes  were  not  serviceable 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  front, 
couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
that  stood  before  them,  and  so  locking  them 
together  in  file,  pressed  forward  to  support 
and  push  on  the  former  rank,  by  which 
means  the  assault  was  rendered  more  vio- 


g      fasten  themselves  with  the  jagged  edges  of  ,  lent  and  irresistible. The  word  phalanx 


the  mouth  to  large  stones  with  the  most 
'  extraordinary  firmness.  They  have  a  won- 
I  dcrful  tenacity  to  life,  and  various  parts  of 
the  body  long  continue  to  move  after  it  is 
separated  from  the  head;  and  the  head 
itself  will  adhere  to  a  rock  for  hours  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  cut  away. 
The  Petromyto*  fluviatilie,  or  little  lam- 
prey, is  very  abundant  in  the  Thames. 


is  likewise  used  for  any  combination  of 
people  distinguished  for  firmness  or  solidity 
of  union. 

PIIAL'AROPE,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  waterfowls  inhabiting 
the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. They  live  on  the  sea  coasts,  fly  well, 
and  swim  expert'  _._*-. 

waves,  but  never 


;pertly,  resisting  the  heaviest 
pver  dive.    Their  flesh  is  oily 


PETROSI'LEX,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus     and  unpalatable, 
of  earths  of  the  siliceous  order;  consisting         PHANTASM  AGO'RIA,  an  optical  exhi- 
for  the  most  part  of  silica,  with  a  portion  of    bition  very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 

It  takes  its  name  from  phantasm,  an  ima- 
ginary or  airy  appearance. 

PHAK'I8EE8,  a  sect  among  the  Jews, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zenl 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  they 
derived  from  the  same  fountain  with  the 
written  word  itself,  pretending  that  both 
were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinni, 
and  were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority. 
From  their  rigorous  observance  of  these 


alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks  and  stratified  mountains, 
has  no  lustre,  and  melts  before  the  blow- 

PETRO  SUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  inner 
process  of  the  bones  of  the  temples;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
crageedness. 

PETUNSE,  or  PETUNTSE,  in  mine- 
ral oijy,  a  sort  of  porcelain  clay  used  by  the 

Chinose  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or     traditions  they  considered  themselves  as 
china-wnre.     It  is  a  variety  of  feldspar.         )  more  holy  than  other  Jews,  and  therefore 

PEWTER,  a  composition  of  factitious     separated  themselves  from  them;  and  hence,  ' 
metal,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin     from  the  Hebrew  word  phari;  which  signi-  j 

is  ths  oaacnif  rnAi.AKx  a*cn  nny'n  nan  was  23  fbkt  loso.  i 
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flea  to  separate,  they  bad  the  name  of  pka- 
riteti  or  tparutiuU.  The  pharisees  num- 
bered in  their  ranks  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judsea;  and  aa 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted  into 
their  society,  they  gained  a  political  influ- 
ence which  often  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccabees,  and 
brought  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
had  Been  left  to  the  great  council  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels ;  bat,  according  to 
Josephus,  their  belief  extended  to  no  more 
than  a  Pythagorean  resurrection,  that  is.  of 
the  soul  only,  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body  and  being  born  anew  with  it. 
From  this  resurrection  they  excluded  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
doomed  to  a  state  of  everlasting  woe. 

PHARMACEUTICS,  pharmacy;  or  the 
science  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  medi- 
cines. 

PHAR'MACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  arse- 
niate  of  lime,  which  is  either  milk  white  or 
inclining  to  a  yellowish  white,  and  occurs 
in  small  renifbrm,  botryoidal  and  globular 
masses,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  He  who  writes  on  this  science 
is  called  a  pkermacvlogut,  and  he  who  sella 
the  medicines  so  prepared,  a  pAarsMcajxriif  f, 
or  apothecary. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  a  dispensatory,  or 
book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  published  by  authority. 

PH  AR'MACY,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
signifies  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  whatever  sub- 
stances may  be  necessary  to  use  for  medical 
purposes ;  and  as  these  substances  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  understand 
the  theory  of  pharmacy  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  botany,  toology,  and 
mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  their 
properties  and  the  laws  of  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

PHA'ROS,  a  lighthouse,  or  lofty  build- 
ing near  the  sea,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  vessels.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Pharos,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  edifices  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  tower  of  king  Pharos  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  it  consisted  of  seve- 
ral stories  or  galleries,  surmounted  with  a 
lantern,  and  was  seen  for  many  leagues  at 
sea,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coast. 

PHARYNGOTOM  Y,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the  pha- 
rynx to  remove  a  tumonr  or  anything  that 
obstructs  the  passage. 

PHA'RYNA,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular 
bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.    It  is 


shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the  fauces 
behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates  in  the  | 
oesophagus.    Its  use  is  to  receive  the  mas-  | 
ticated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  oeso-  < 
phagus.  <  | 

PHA'SES,  in  astronomy,  the  various  ap-  j       I 
pearances  of  the  moon  at  different  ages, 
being  first  a  crescent,  then  asesMctrrXe,  then 
gibbous,  and  lastly /VU,  when  she  returns  by 
the  same  gradation  to  the  state  of  a  new 

moon. The  word  pkaaea  is  sometimes 

used  metaphorically,  to  designate  various 
stages  and  appearances  of  one  great  histo- 
rical event ;  as,  M  the  different  pitman  which 
the  French  revolution  assumed,"  Ac 

PHASIANU8,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gmltin*,  including  the  i 
different  varieties  of  the  pheasan 
and  the  domestic  cock  and  hen. 

PHASMATA,  in  physiology,  certain  ap-  j 
pearances  arising  from  the  various  tine 
tures  of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries,   especially  the  sun  and 
moon. 

PHEASANT,  in  ornithology,  a  beantiral 
bird  of  the  genus  PAaaiassa,  of  which  there  1 
are  several  varieties,  including  among  them  t 
the  common  domestic  fowl  The  true  I 
pheasaut  (pkaautnu*  cttckieusj,  the  delight  ! 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure,  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  tail,  the  feathers 
of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  over-  I 
lay  each  other.  In  their  wild  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  upon  vegetable  food.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest  of  leaves  in  some  re- 
tired spot ;  and  if  any  of  her  eggs  are  taken 
away,  she  continues,  like  the  common  ben, 
to  lay  an  additional  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication.  The  golden  pheasant  (phm- 
tianus  pietut),  a  native  of  China,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage:  the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  The 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow :  the  tail  long 
and  richly  tinted,  and  from  above  it  arise  a 
number  of  long,  straight  feathers,  of  a  va- 
ried hue  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Another 
fine  species  found  in  China  is  the  silver 
pheasant  fpktuionm*  npetktmenuj :  it  is  of 
a  silvery  white  colour,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black  un- 
der the  belly.  But  the  roost  splendid  bird 
of  this  genus  is  tbe  argus  pheasant  (phm*im~ 
mum  mrg%»).  This  species,  which  is  of  a 
large  size,  is  found  on  the  mountains  in 
8umatra  and  some  other  of  the  Indian  isles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  tail,  large 
wing  feathers,  and  a  profusion  of  ocellate 
spots,  which  give  this  bird  an  extraordinary 
and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

PHELLOPLA8TIC8,  the  art  of  repre- 
senting works  of  architecture  on  a  reduced 
scale  in  cork,  which  affords  very  fine  mo- 
dels, and  are  cheaper  than  those  in  wood, 
stone,  gypsum,  Ac 

PHEN'GITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  beautiful 
7  alabaster,  superi  •■   •  •  - 

to  tbe  generality  of  marble. 
EN 


species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  brightness 
—>  tbe  generality  of  marble. 
PHENOMENON,  in  physics,  whatever 
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is  presented  to  the  eye  by  observation  or 
experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist ;  as,  the  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrestial  substances ;  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  colour,  vision,  &c. 

PH  E'ON,  in  heraldry,  a  Vinci  of  dart  with 
a  barbed  head.  Its  head  is  frequently  borne 
iu  coat  armours,  and  termed  a  phton'i 
head. 

PHIDITIA,  in  antiquity,  Lacedemonian 
festivals,  remarkable  for  the  frugality  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  charitable  intention 
of  the  meeting.  They  were  held  in  public 
places,  and  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  at- 
tended made  contributions  of  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  and  figs.  Rich  and  poor  assisted 
alike  at  this  feast,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing; ;  the  design  of  the  institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Choristia,  to  recon- 
cile differences,  and  to  cultivate  peace, 
friendship,  and  a  good  understanding  among 
all  the  citizens,  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHILADELPHIA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  12  Ieatandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  of 
the  Syringa  tribe. 

PHILANTHROPY,  good-will  and  bene- 
volence towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
differs  from  friendship,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  limits  to  its  sphere  of  action,  whereas 
friendship  may  be  confined  to  an  individual ; 
but  a  true  philanthropist  so  loves  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  is  continually  exerting  himself 
for  their  welfare. 

PHILIPPIC,  a  word  used  to  denote  any 
discourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimo- 
nious invective.  It  is  derived  from  an  ora- 
tion made  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
of  Maccdon,  in  which  the  orator  inveighs 
against  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians. 
The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Hark  Antony  are  also  called  philippic: 

PHILOLOGY,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre- 
hends a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or 
origin  and  combination  of  words,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  the  history,  affinity,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  languages.  In  a  wider  sense 
it  signifies  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  con- 
sisting of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities, history,  criticism,  &c.  usually  under- 
stood by  the  French  term  belles  let  tree. 

PHILLYR'EA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  2  Diandria, order  1  Monopynia. 
The  species  consist  of  the  mock  privet,  well 
known  evergreen  shrubs. 

PHILOSOPHY,  the  love  or  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  term  philosophy  includes  observation 
and  reflection  on  every  subject ;  or  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena, 
both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  term 
philosopher  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who 
declined  the  title  of  the  Wise,  which  bad 
been  given  to  his  predecessors,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  name  of  a  "friend, 
or  lover  of  wisdom."  The  true  end  of  phi- 
losophy is  to  ascertain  facts  or  truth,  and 
the  causes  of  things  and  their  phenomena; 
to  enlarge  our  views  of  God  and  his  works, 
and  to  render  our  knowledge  of  both  prac- 
tically useful  and  subservient  to  human 


happiness.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
intellectual  part  comprehends  logic  and  me- 
taphysics; the  moral  part  contains  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations,  ethics,  and  politics; 
the  physical  part  comprises  the  doctrine  of 
bodies,  auimate  or  inanimate.  'With  how 
much  propriety  then  do  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  call 
themselves  philosophers  (lovers  of  science), 
rather  than  assume  any  other  name  which 
would  arrogantly  imply  the  perfection  of 
their  kuowledge.  Philosophy,  in  general, 
was  so  imperfect  in  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  in  the  more  polished  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  appears,  when 
looking  down  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
modern  improvements  and  of  late  discove- 
ries, but  little  removed  from  solemn  trifling 
and  puerile  affectation.  Yet  some  of  the 
ancients,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  come  so 
near  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
that  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  they  failed 
of  making  the  discovery.  In  ethics  and  in 
politics  they  have  left  behind  them  some  ex- 
cellent works ;  but  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  was  reserved  for  a  Bacon 
and  a  Newton  to  effect.  Their  reasonings 
were  hypothetical,  for  they  never  thought 
of  arguing  by  induction— the  only  chain  by 
which  truth  can  be  drawn  from  many  of 
ber  deep  recesses.  [The  reader  will  find, 
under  their  proper  heads,  the  several  parts 
of  Philosophy,  natural  and  experimental,  se- 
parately noticed.  On  a  subject  so  vast  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  vain  indeed  for 
us  to  attempt  a  complete  treatise,  or  to 
endeavour  to  write  a  continuous  history ; 
but  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  introduce 
in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
systems  which  prevailed  at  different  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  and  conclude  by  a  few 
observations  on  the  progress  of  philosophy 

during  more  recent  times.] Pythagorean 

philosophy,  the  system  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  600  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  described  the  Deity 
as  one  incorruptible,  invisible  being;  and 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  as 
Epicurus,  in  conceiving  a  connection  be- 
tween God  and  man :  that  is,  in  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  provi- 
dence. He  asserted  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  but  in  a  sense  essentially  peculiar, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
bv  Plato,  as  it  is,  in  part,  at  this  day  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Pythago- 
ras, spirit,  however  diffused  through  all 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  himself, 
separated  only  by  the  gross  forms  of  mat- 
ter, and  ready,  whenever  disengaged,  to 
unite  itself  with  the  kindred  essence  of 
God :  but  God  was  only  purity ;  and  the 
mind  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  uniting  with 
him  a  portion  of  spirit  soiled  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  sinful  life.  The  soul,  there- 
fore, once  tainted,  could  never  return  to 
the  Deity  whence  it  emanated,  till  it  had 
again  recovered  its  innocence.  After  hav. 
ing  animated  a  human  body  by  which 
crimes  had  been  committed,  it  was  denied 
the  great  object  of  its  desire,  a  union  with 
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its  God,  and  forced  to  enter  into  other  bo- 
dies, till  at  length  it  filled  a  righteous  one 
To  this  theory  was  added  another,  bv  means 
of  which  punishments,  proportioned  to  its 
offences,  were  awarded :  according  to  this, 
the  soul  of  a  negro-driver  would  pass  into 
the  body  of  an  infant  negro;  and  that 
which  in  one  existence  plied  the  whip,  in 
the  other  would  receive  the  lash :  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  would  occupy  the  body  of 
some  animal  exposed  to  suffering ;  and  that 
of  a  being  of  few  foibles  undergo  a  sentence 
proportionably  mild.— Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  a  leading  feature  in  the  Pythagorean 

system. Socratic  philosophy,  or  the  doc- 

trines  of  Socrates,  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  400  years  a.c,  and  died  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  natural  religion  against  pagan- 
inn.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  the  career 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece,  where  he 

{•receded  Plato,  from  the  writings  of  which 
atter  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  chiefly 
known,  for  he  wrote  nothing  himself.  "While 
other  philosophers  boasted  of  their  know- 
ledge, tie  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  his 
ignorance,  asserting  that  he  knew  nothing 
but  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Socrates 
led  men  from  the  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal nature  to  that  of  themselves ;  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  was  inculcated 
in  that  famous  inscription,  Know  thyself  I 
The  Socratic  method  of  argument  was  that 
of  leading  an  antagonist  to  acknowledge  a 
proposition  himself,  by  dint  of  repeated 

3uestions,  in  preference  to  that  of  laying  it 
own  authoritatively. Platonic  philoso- 
phy, a  system  of  theology  and  morals,  de- 
livered by  Plato  about  850  years  before 
Christ.  Plato,  it  is  said,  laboured  to  re- 
establish* natural  religion  by  opposing  pa- 
ganism. The  existence  of  the  one  God  was 
zealously  inculcated  by  him ;  and  also  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  everlasting  reward  of  righte- 
ousness, and  punishment  of  sin.  It  was 
Plato,  too,  who  taught  that  the  world  was 
created  by  tbe  Logoe  or  Word;  and  that 
through  knowledge  of  the  word  men  live 
happily  on  earth  and  obtain  eternal  felicity 
hereafter.  From  him,  also,  came  the  doc- 
trine of  gract,  and  the  inducements  to  mo- 
nastic lire ;  for  he  pressed  upon  his  disciples 
that  tbe  world  is  filled  with  corruption ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  righteous  to  fly  from  it 
and  to  seek  a  union  with  God,  who  alone  is 
life  and  health;  that  in  the  world  the  soul 
is  continually  surrounded  with  enemies; 
and  that,  in  the  unceasing  combat  through 
which  it  has  to  struggle,  it  can  conquer 
only  with  the  assistance  of  God  or  of  bis 
holy  angels.  "A  happy  immortality,"  said 
Plato,  "  is  a  great  prise  set  before  us,  and  a 
great  object  of  hope,  which  should  engage 
us  to  labour  in  the  acquirement  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  all  the  time  of  our  life."  In 
morals,  he  taught  that  there  is  nothing 
•olid  and  substantial  but  piety,  which  is 
the  source  of  all  virtues  and  the  gift  of  God 


that  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  tbe  love  of  God  as  its  principle, 
produces  that  sacred  union  which  makes 
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families  and  nations  happy ;  that  self-love 
produces  that  discord  and  division  which 
reigns  among  mankind,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  sins :  that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  it;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
hurt  an  enemy  or  to  revenge  an  injury  re- 
ceived ;  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin  ; 
and  that  man  ought  continually  to  learn 
to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  with  all  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

The    Aristotelian   philosophy,    which 

succeeded  tbe  Platonic,  is  characterised  by 
a  systematic  striving  to  embrace  all  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy  by  cool  and  patient  re- 
flection.  The  Epicurean  philosophy,  or 

the  system  of  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  This 
teacher  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  doc- 
i  consists  in 
soon  suffered 

"-  »f 
misconstruction,  it  was  regarded  as  a  bare- 
faced inculcation  of  sensuality;  on>  the 
other,  adopted  by  tbe  luxurious,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  licentious,  as  a  cloak  and 
authority  for  their  conduct;  and  hence  it 
has  happened  that  the  name  Epicurean 
is  now  used  in  an  absolute  sense  to  desig- 
nate one  minutely  and  luxuriously  at- 
tentive to  his  food,  Epicurus  is  reported 
to  have  written  three  hundred  books,  but 
of  these  none  are  extant ;  snd  the  parti- 
culars of  his  philosophy,  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
writings  of  Lucretius,  Diogenes,  Laertina, 
and  Cicero.  His  system,  for  which  be  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  Democritus,  consisted  of  three  parts:  ca- 
nonical, physical,  and  etherial.  Soundness 
and  simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some 
natural  reflections,  constituted  all  the  me- 
thod of  Epicurus.  His  search  after  truth 
Sroceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  evi- 
ence  of  which  he  gave  so  great  a  certainty 
that  he  considered  them  as  the  first  natural 
light  of  mankind.  It  is  ha  the  meanings 
allowed  to  the  words  pleasure  and  pain  that 
everything  which  is  important  in  the  mo- 
rals and  doubtful  in  the  history  of  the  Epi- 
curean system  is  contained.  According  to 
Gaasendus,  the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  con- 
sisted in  the  highest  tranquillity  of  mind, 
united  with  the  most  perfect  health  of 
body ;  blessings  enjoyed  only  throne h  the 
habits  of  rectitude,  benevolence,  and  tem- 
perance i  but  Cicero,  Horace,  Plutarch,  and 
several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  represent  the  system  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  disagreement, 
however,  is  easily  reconciled,  if  we  believe 
one  side  to  speak  of  what  Epicurus  taught, 
and  the  other  of  what  many  of  his  followers, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  shelter 
under  his  name,  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise.  To  the  foregoing  we  must  add  the 

8toic  philosophy,  or  the  doctrines  of  Zeno 
the  stoic,  whose  morality  was  of  a  magna- 
nimous and  unyielding  kind,  formed  to  re- 
sist temptation  to  evil,  and  to  render  men 
callous  to  adversity :  thus  they  maintained, 
among  other  things,  that  a  man  might  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  tortures; 
—the  Cynic  philosophy,  the    followers  of 
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which  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ; — and 
the    Sceptical  pkil—opky,    under    Pyrrho, 

who  affected  to  doubt    everything. In 

glancing  at  the  history  0/  philomphp,  the 
student  has  abundant  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving its  gradual  development  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  tracing  the  progress  and  aber- 
rations of  the  human  mind — in  themselves 
subjects  most  important  and  instructive. 
Departing  from,  or  only  partially  retain- 
ing, the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  the  scho- 
lastics of  the  middle  ages  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual excellence,  under  the  influence  of 
principles  derived  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  yet  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phic truths  was  for  a  long  time  feeble, 
irregular,  and  vacillating.  During  the  ISth 
century,  there  arose  a  freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper 
mto  ultimate  causes;  till,  at  length,  the 
cool  and  searching  energy  of  Bacon  enabled 
him  to  produce  bis  Noemm  Orpaaaat,  and  to 
give  a  more  substantial  basis  to  the  efforts 
of  the  intellect,  by  making  observation  and 
experience  the  predominant  character  of 
philosophy.  8ome  there  were,  however, 
who  disputed  his  laws,  and  hence  new  theo- 
ries occasionally  obtained  a  temporary  dis- 
tinction ;  but  bis  doctrines,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ultimately  prevailed ;  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  calm  reasoning  of  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  the  method  of  investigation  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  pointed  out.  The 
subject,  however,  presents  so  wide  and 
tempting  a  field  for  observation,  that  we 
dare  not  venture  on  it,  lest,  by  unduly  ex- 
tending one  article,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  curtail  others  which  equally  demand  our 
attention ;  and  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
already  said  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind 
towards  a  study  which,  as  it  were,  embraces 
all  nature  in  its  mighty  grasp. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE,  the  object 
of  alchemy  by  a  long  sought  for  prepara- 
tion, by  which,  as  they  pretended,  the  baser 
metals  might  be  converted  into  gold. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  in  the  medical  art,  the 
practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  blood. 

PHLEGM,  in  anatomy,  bronchial  mucus ; 
a  thick  tenacious  matter  secreted  in  the 
throat.— —In  chemistry,  a  watery  distilled 
liquor,  in  distinction  from  a  spirituous  li- 
quor. 

PHLEGMA'SIiB,  in  medicine,  inflam- 
mations ;  the  second  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 
and  inflammation;  the  blood,  after  vene- 
section, exhibiting  a  bnffy  coat. 

PHLOGISTON,  a  word  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  or 
pure  Are  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in 
distinction  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty.  But  the  theory  having  proved  to 
be  false,  it  is  generally  abandoned. 

PH(E'NIX,  in  fabulous  history,  a  wonder- 
ful bird  wmch  the  ancients  describe  as  of 


the  sixe  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  finely  crested 
with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers,  of  a  gold  colour;  its  tail 
white,  and  its  body  purple.  By  some  au- 
thors this  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt  every  five  hundred  years,  at  the 
death  of  his  parent  bringing  the  body  with 
him,  embalmed  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  where  he  buries  it.  According  to 
others,  when  he  finds  himself  near  his  end, 
he  prepares  a  nest  of  myrrh  and  precious 
herbs,  in  which  he  burns  himself:  but 
from  his  ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness 
of  youth.  The  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 
has  been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  8esos- 
tris;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis;  and  in 
the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  HeliopoUs.  "  When  to  these  cir. 
cumstances,"  observes  an  anonymous  criti- 
cal writer,  "  are  added  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
makes  frequent  excursions  with  a  load  on 
its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
the  experiment  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  it 
gains  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour, 
it  takes  up  the  body  of  its  father,  and  flies 
with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  to  be  there 
consumed,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable 
that  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  un- 
der this  allegory  the  philosophy  of  comets." 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  phoenix  is  a  symbol  of 
a  period  of  600  years,  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt.—- 
PhomiM,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  new  south- 
ern constellations. 

PHONICS,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds;  otherwise  called  •mutic: 

PHONOL'OGY.  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice,  including  its  various  degrees 
of  intonation. 

PHOSGENE,  in  chemistrv,  an  epithet 
for  giving  or  generating  light.  Pkoagen* 
gm»  is  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on 
chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyde  gas. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  a  taint  light  or 
shining  lucidity  in  any  matter  or  substance, 
unaccompanied  with  sensible  heat.  It  is 
exhibited  by  certain  animals,  as  well  aa  by 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  phos- 
phorescence or  luminous  property  of  certain 
marine  animals,  which  may  be  farther  illus- 
trated by  the  following  interesting  account 
(among  others)  lately  given  to  the  public 
in  "  Bennett's  Voysge  round  the  Globe  t" — 
"  During  a  dark  and  calm  night,  with  tran- 
sient squalls  of  rain,  in  1st.  43°  8,  long. 
79°  W.,  the  sea  presented  an  unusually  lu- 
minous appearance.  While  undisturbed, 
the  ocean  emitted  a  faint  gleam  from  its  bo- 
som, and  when  sgitated  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  flashed  forth  streams  of  light  which 
illuminated  the  sails  and  shone  in  the  wake 
with  great  intensity.  A  net,  towing  along- 
side, nad  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  Are 
followed  by  a  long  and  sparkling  train ;  and 
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large  fish,  as  they  darted  through  the  water, 
could  be  traced  by  the  scintillating  lines 
they  left  upon  its  surface.  The  princi 
pnl  cause  of  this  phosphorescent  appear*  I 
ance  was  ascertained  by  the  capture  of  nu-  ' 
rorrous  medusae,  of  fiat  and  circular  form, 
liglit-pink  colour,  and  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  body  undulated  at  the  i 
margin,  spread  with  small  tubercles  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  liordered  with  a  row  of  1 
slender  tentacles,  each  five  feet  long,  and 
stinging-  sharply  when  handled.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  under  surface  was  occupied  by  a 
circular  orifice,  or  month,  communicating 
with  an  ample  interior  cavity,  and  surround- 
ed by  four  abort  aud  tubular  appendages, 
which,  when  conjoined,  resembled  the  stalk 
of  a  mushroom — a  plant  to  which  the  en- 
tire animal  bore  much  resemblance  in  form. 
When  captive,  the  creature  displayed  a 
.power  of  folding  the  margiu  of  the  body  in- 
wards ;  but  its  natural  posture  in  the  water 
was  with  the  body  spread  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacles pendent.  When  disturbed,  this  me- 
dusa emitted  from  every  part  of  its  body  a 
brilliant  greenish  light,  which  shone  with- 
out intermission  as  long  as  the  irritating 
cause  persisted ;  but  when  that  was  with- 
drawn, the  luminosity  gradually  subsided. 
The  luminous  power  evidently  resided  in  a 
slimy  secretion  which  enveloped  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  was  freely  communicated 
to  water,  as  well  as  to  any  solid  object. 
When  thus  detached,  it  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  phosphoric  phenomena  aa 
the  medusa  itself;  hence,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  gleam  of  the  ocean 
arose  no  less  from  the  luminous  matter  de- 
tached from  these  creatures  than  from  that 
which  adhered  to  them ;  and  I  was  further 
satisfied  on  this  point,  when  I  found  that 
immersing  the  medusa  in  perfectly  clear 
and  fresh  water  communicated  to  that  fluid 
all  the  scintillating  properties  of  aluminous 
sea.  Though  the  discovery  of  these  medusa: 
was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phos- 
phorescent appearance  of  the  water,  1  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  latter  effect  was  partly 
produced  by  living,  bony,  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized fish:  such  fish  were  numerous  in 
the  sea  this  night ;  and  a  tow-net  captured 
ten  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
They  were  a  species  of  8eopelua,  three  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  scales  of  a  steel- 
grey  colour,  and  the  fins  spotted  with  grey. 
Each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  single  row  of  small  and 
circular  depressions,  of  the  same  metallic- 
grey  hue  as  the  scales;  a  few  similar  de- 
Eressions  being  also  scattered  on  the  sides, 
ut  with  less  regularity.  The  examples  we 
obtained  were  alive  when  taken  from  the 
net,  and  swam  actively  upon  being  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  sea  water.  When  handled,  or 
swimming,  they  emitted  a  vivid  phospho- 
rescent light  from  the  scales,  or  plates,  co- 
vering the  body  and  head,  as  well  as  from 
tba  circular  depressions  on  the  abdomen 
and  sides,  and  which  presented  the  appear- 
anee  of  as  many  small  stars,  spangling  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  luminous  gleam 
(which  had  sometimes  an  intermittent  or 


twinkling  character,  and  at  others  ahone 
steadily  for  several  minutes  together)  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  the  death  of  the 
fish.  — Id  a  paper  by  this  author,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Phosphorescence  of 
the  Ocean,  made  during  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  Sydney,  N.  3.  Wales,  which  was 
read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  be  remarks,  that  the  sea,  when 
phosphorescent,  exhibits  two  distinct  kinds 
of  luminosity,  one  in  which  its  surface  ap- 
pears studded  with  scintillations  of  the 
most  vivid  description,  more  particularly 
apparent  as  the  waves  are  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship  through  them,  as  though  they  were 
electric  sparks  produced  by  the  collision, 
and  which  scintillations  he  considers  arc 
probably  influenced,  in  some  measure,  by 
an  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  aa 
at  those  particular  times  they  were  observed 
to  be  much  more  vivid  and  incessant  than 
at  others.  The  other  kind  of  luminosity 
spoken  of  has  more  the  appearance  of  sheets 
or  trains  of  whitish  or  greenish  light,  often 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  illuminate  the  ves- 
sel as  it  passes  through,  being  produced  by 
various  species  of  tmlpa,  beroe,  and  other 
mollusca,  while  in  the  former  case  the  scin- 
tillations which  adhere  in  myriads  to  the 
towing  net  when  drawn  out  of  the  water, 
probably  originate  in  animalcules  so  mi- 
nute that  the  only  indication  of  their  pre- 
sence is  the  light  which  they  emit.  He 
further  says,  that  the  diffusion  of  the  phos- 
phoric light  possessed  by  these  mollusca 
docs  not  solely  depend  oi 
bring  disturbed  (such  as  the 


possesi 
docs  not  solely  depend  on  the  creatures 
[such  as  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  water,  or  other  somewhat 
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similar  causes),  is  evident,  as  a  luminous 
mass  may  frequently  be  observed  to  gradu- 
ally diffuse  its  brilliant  light  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance ;  and  often  during  calm  nigbta 
a  similar  glow  of  light  is  diffused  over  the 
water,  without  there  being  any  collision  of 
the  waves  to  bring  it  forth;  and  if  a  light 
breexe  springs  up  during  the  same  night, 
the  passage  of  the  vessel  leaves  no  brilliant 
trace  in  its  wake,  although  the  same  spon- 
taneous diffusion  of  light  is  observed  in  the 
water  at  some  distance  to  be  repeated  as  be- 
fore; the  phosphoric  light  being  confined 
apparently  solely  to  the  occasional  groups 
of  mollusca,  which  when  we  succeeded  in 
capturing  them  in  the  towing  net,  resembled 
for  the  most  part  pieces  of  crystal  cut  into 
various  fantastic  forms,  round,  oval,  hexa- 

Knal,  heptagonal,  &c. Many  inserts, 
e  the  lantern-fiy,  glow-worm,  sc,  emit  a 
strong  phosphoric  light ;  so  do  various  mi- 
nerals. Sulphate  of  oarytes  gives  a  bright 
green  light,  acetate  of  potash  a  brilliant 
green  light,  and  rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then 
white  light.  Temperature  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  emission  of  light  by  these  bo- 
dies. When  they  are  shining,  the  luminous 
appearance  ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture.  It  becomes 
more  vivid  by  applying  heat ;  and  if  it  has 
ceased,  it  may  oe  renewed  by  applying  a 
stronger  heat,  so  that  a  piece  of  any  solar 
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.  which  hat  apparently  loat  its 
power,  may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shine. 
In  the  article  "  Glow-wobm  "  will  be  teen 
some  interesting  particulars  of  that  insect's 
lucid  properties.  To  which  we  may  here  add 
that  tf  a  glow  worm  is  crushed,  and  the 
hands  and  face  are  rubbed  with  it,  they  ex- 
hibit a  luminous  appearance  similar  to  that 
produced  from  phosphorus:  also  when  a 
glow-worm  is  put  into  a  phial,  and  the  phial 
is  immersed  in  water,  a  very  beautiful  irra- 
diation takes  place. 

PH08PHORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
add  formed  by  a  saturated  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen.  When  phospho- 
rus undergoes  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  a 
great  quantity  of  white  fumes  are  produced 
and  deposited  in  white  flakes,  and  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  pkotpkaric  acid  is 
gran.  .  It  is  generally  manufactured  from 
tones,  whieh  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime : 
but  there  are  also  other  processes  for  ob- 
taining it.  Its  component  parts  are  60 
parts  of  oxygen  and  40  of  phosphorus.  It 
combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydea,  forming  with  them  salts  denomi- 
nated photphaUe.— —  The  pkoaphonmtacid, 
which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 
Phosphorous  acid  forms  compounds  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  pkotpMtea. 

PHOSPHORITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
des  of  calcareous  earth. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  chemistry,  a vellow- 
ish  semi-transparent  substance,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  but  brittle  in  cold  frosty 
weather.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  luminous 
at  common  temperatures  without  emitting 
any  material  heat.  It  has  a  rough,  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
garlic.  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
fermenting  matters,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
is  so  gradually  excited  and  solved,  ana  so 
masked,  aa  to  exhibit  a  slow  combustion  at 
the  low  heat  of  44* ;  but  on  the  excitement 
being  increased  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  burns  with  in- 
tense brilliancy,  and  displays  a  vivid  flame, 
the  union  constituting  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorus  dissolves  in  rat  oils,  forming  a 
solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  phial  half  filled  with  this 
oil,  being  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked, 
will  give  light  enough  to  see  the  dial  of  a 

watch    by  night. Inflammable   match' 

boxes  are  usually  prepared  by  putting  into 
a  small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phoe- 

{ihorus,  and  oxydixing  it  slightly  by  stirring 
t  round  with  a  red-hot  iron  wire.  The 
phial  should  be  unstopped  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sul- 
phur match  which  we  wish  to  kindle.  The 
Erocess  of  making  phosphorus  is  aa  fol- 
>ws :— 100  parts  of  burnt  bones  in  powder 
are  to  be  mixed  with  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  contact  for  two  days,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
poured  upon  a  Alter  of  doth,  and  the  liquor 


that  pasaea  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitrous  solution  of  lead ;  a  white  powder 
will  be  formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in 
a  porcelain  retort,  the  bank  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water;  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame 
spontaneously,  and  at  length  a  substance 
will  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
phorus. 

PH08THURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combi- 
nation of  phdsphorus  not  oxygenated  with 
a  base ;  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  copper,  or 

of  lime,  Ac. PkotpkuretM  Ayrfrepea,  is 

phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen  gas,  which 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  common  air 
burns  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  mixed  with 
that  air  it  detonates  violently.  Oxygen  gaa 
produces  a  still  more  rapid  combustion  than 
common  air.  When  bubbles  of  it  are  made 
to  pass  up  through  water,  they  explode  in 
succession  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  beautiful  column  of  white 
smoke  is  formed.  This  gas  is  the  most 
combustible  substance  known.  Its  com- 
bustion is  the  combination  of  its  phospho- 
rus and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  products  are  phospho- 
ric acid  and  water.  It  is  supposed  that 
many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  night  around  burying-grounds 
and  other  places,  when  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  phosphor- 

el  ted  hydrogen. Bykydruret  s/  photpko- 

ru*  is  a  second  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
phosphorus,  obtained  when  solid  phosphor- 
ous acid  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystalixa- 
tion  present  converts  part  of  the  phosphor- 
ous add  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hy- 
drogen, uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of 
phosphorus  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  detonates 
when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heat- 
ed to  212  degrees. 

PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING,  the  name 
given  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Talbot,  the  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  it,  to  a  "  new  art,"  which, 
though  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Daguerre ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  given,  under  the  word  Daquebbo- 
Tim.  As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  lately 
occupied  the  attention  of  artists  and  men 
of  science  generally,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
and  at  important  results  are  expected  from 
it,  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  de- 
vote somewhat  more  than  our  usual  maxi- 
mum of  space  in  laying  it  before  our  read- 
ers. Great  teal  was  exhibited  in  support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  rival  inventors,  by 
their  respective  advocates  on  each  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  every  periodical  devoted 
to  the  arts  lent  its  willing  pages  to  the  full 
and  free  discussion  of  it.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  Literary  Gazette  and  Atke- 
a«*M ;  from  the  former  of  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  a  very  explanatory 
account  of  it  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself: — 
"  Many  instruments  have  been  devised  at 
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various  time«  for  abridging  the  labour  of 
the  artist  in  copying  natural  objects,  and 
for  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the  design 
than  can  be  readily  attained  without  such 
assistance.  Among  these  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  Camera  Obscura 
and  the  Camera  Lucida,  which  are  familiar 
to  most  persons ;  certainly  very  ingenious 
and  beautiful  instruments,  aud  in  many 
circumstances  eminently  useful,  especially 
the  latter.    Tet  are  there  many  persons 
who  do  not  succeed  in  using  tbein,  and  I 
believe  that  few  are  able  to  do  so  with 
|  great  success,  except  those  who,  in  other 
respects,  arc  skilled  in  drawing.    Up  to  a 
!  certain  point,  these  inventions  are  excel- 
I  lent;  beyond  that  point  they  do  not  go. 
I  They  assist  the  artist  in  his  work  ;  they  do 
not  work  for  him.    They  do  not  dispense 
1  with  his  time;  nor  with  his  skill;  nor  his 
I  attention.    All  they  can  do  is  to  guide  his 
|  eye  and  correct  his  judgment ;  but  the  ac- 
J  tual  performance  of  the  drawing  must  be 
his  own.    Prom  all  these  prior  ones,  the 
;  present  invention  differs  totally  in  this  re- 

XI  spect  (which  may  be  explained  in  a  single 
sentence),  vis.  that,  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance, it  is  not  the  artist  who  makes  the 
icture,  but  the  picture  which  makes  itself. 
11  that  the  artist  does  is  to  dispose  the 
apparatus  before  the  object  whose  image 
he  requires  :  he  then  leaves  it  for  a  certain 
time,  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  the  time  he  re- 
turns, takes  out  his  picture,  and  finds  it 
finished.  The  agent  in  this  operation  is 
aolar  light,  which  being  thrown  by  a  lens 
upon  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  stamps 
upon  it  the  image  of  the  object,  whatever 
that  may  chance  to  be,  which  is  placed  be- 
fore it.  The  very  foundation  of  the  art, 
therefore,  consists  in  this — eminently  cu- 
rious— natural  fact,  viz.  that  there  exists  a 
substance  so  sensitive  to  light  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  even  its  faint  impres- 
sions. The  whole  possibility  of  the  process 
depends  upon  this;  for  it  no  such  sub- 
stance existed  in  rerum  naturd,  the  notion 
of  thus  copying  objects  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  scientific  dream.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  paper  should  be 
so  sensitive  as  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
external  objects ;  it  is  requisite  also,  that, 
having  received  them,  it  should  retain 
them ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  in- 
sensible with  regard  to  other  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  subsequently  exposed. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious,  for  other- 
wise new  impressions  would  be  received, 
which  would  confuse  and  efface  the  former 
ones.  But  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  thing  required  than  to  attain 
to  its  realization.  And  this  has  hitherto 
proved  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  those 
who  have  experimented  with  this  object  in 
view.  This  was  one  of  the  few  scientific 
inquiries  in  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  en- 

Eiged,  upon  which  fortune  did  not  smile, 
ithcrhis  inquiries  took  a  wrong  direction, 
or  else,  perhaps,  the  property  sought  for 
was  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  the  search,  or  perhaps  he 


despaired  of  it  too  soon  ;  however  this  may 
be,  the  result  undoubtedly  was,  that  the 
'  attempt    proved     unsuccessful,    and    was 
abaudoncd.    As  Sir  Humphry  Davy  him- 
self informs  us, '  No  attempts  have  as  yet 
been  successful.'     These  words  are  quoted 
from  his  own  account  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  1X02.'     The  sub- 
ject  then  dropped,  and  appears  to  have 
been  no  more  spoken  of  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.    When,  in    I8CM,  unaware  of 
Davy's  researches,  I  undertook  a  course  of 
experiments  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
I  know  not  what  good  star  seconded  my 
efforts;  but,  after  various  trials,  I  succeed- 
ed in  bitting  upon  a  method  of  obtaining 
this  desideratum     By  this  process,  it  is 
possible  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
paper,  and  to  render  it  quite  insensible. 
After  this  change  it  may  be  exposed  with 
safety  to  the  light  of  day;  it  may  even  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine:    indeed,   I  have 
specimens  which  have  been  left  an  hour  in 
the  sun  without  having  received  apparent 
deterioration.    A  fact,  therefore,  is   thus 
established  which  is  not  without  its  impor- 
tance in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  besides 
its  more  immediate  application  to  purposes 
of  utility.    With  this  Kind  of  paper,  emi- 
,  nently  susceptible  of  being  acted  on  by 
j  light,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  that  pro- 
perty when  required,  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious performances  may  readily  be  accom- 
plished.   The  most  remarkable  of  these, 
is  undoubtedly  the  copying  the  portrait  of 
j  a  distant  object,  as  the  facade  of  a  build- 
ing, by  fixing  its  image  in  the  camera  ob- 
i  scura;  but  one  perhaps  more  calculated 
for  universal  use  is  the  power  of  depicting 
|  exact  foe- similes  of  smaller  objects  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operator,  such  as 
'  flowers,  leaves,  engravings,  &c,  which  may 
be  accomplished  with  great  facility,  and  ; 
often  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  that  is  al-  | 
most  marvellous.     The  specimens  of  this 
'  art  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institu-  . 
!  tion,  though  consisting  only  of  what  I  hap- 
pened to  nave  with  me  in  town,  are  yet  I 
sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it,  and 
I  to  show  the  wide  range  of  its  applicability.  I 
!  Among  them  were  pictures  of  flowers  nod  , 
;  leaves;  a  pattern  of  lace;   figures  taken 
from  painted  glass ;  a  view  of  Venice  copied 
i  from  an  engraving ;  some  images  formed  by  , 
j  the  solar  microscope,  viz.  a  slice  of  wood  I 
'  very  highly  magnified,  exhibiting  the  pores  | 
:  of  two  kinds,  one  set  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  more  numerous.    Another 
j  microscopic  sketch,  exhibiting  the  reticu- 
|  1st  ions  on  the  wing  of  an  insect.    Finally: 
I  various  pictures,  representing  the  architec-  | 
ture  of  my  house  in  the  country  ;  aH  these  ' 
'  made  with  the  camera  obscura  in  the  sum-   ' 
I  iner  of  1835.    And  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
|  first  instance  on  record,  of  a  house  having  ! 
painted  its  own  portrait.    A  person  unac-   . 
i  quainted  with  the  process,  if  told  that  no- 
thing of  all  this  was  executed  by  the  hand, 
'  must  imagine  that  one  has  at  one's  call  the  I 
genius  of  Aladdin's  Ump     And,  indeed,  it  i 
■  may  almost  be  said,  that  this  is  something  , 
of  the  same  kiud.   It  is  a  little  bit  of  magic  ' 
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realised : — of  natural  magic.   Ton  make  the 

Sowers  of  nature  work  for  you,  and  no  woo- 
er that  your  work  is  well  and  quickly  done. 
No  matter  whether  the  subject  be  large  or 
•mall,  simple  or  complicated ;  whether  the 
flower- brunch  which  you  with  to  copy  con- 
tains one  blossom,  or  one  thousand ;  you 
set  the  instrument  in  action,  the  allotted 
time  elapses,  and  you  find  the  picture  fi- 
nished, in  every  part,  and  in  every  minute 
particular.  There  is  something  in  this 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  execution,  which 
is  very  wonderful.  But  after  all,  what  it 
nature,  but  one  great  Held  of  wonders  past 
our  comprehension  ?  Those,  indeed,  which 
are  of  every -day  occurrence,  do  not  habitu- 
ally strike  us,  on  account  of  their  fami- 
liarity, but  they  are  not  the  less  on  that 
account  essential  portions  of  the  same  won- 
derful whole.  I  nope  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  that  in  what  1  have  hitherto  done, 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  perfected  an  art, 
but  to  have  commenced  one  -,  the  limits  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  at  present  exactly  to 
ascertain.  I  only  claim  to  have  based  this 
new  art  npon  a  secure  foundation :  it  will 
be  for  more  skilful  hands  than  mine  to  rear 


the  superstructure."— The  above  appeared 
in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  S,  1839 ;  and  to 
make  the  articles  (viz.  Daoubbbkoty  n  and 


PuoTooBNtc  Dbawibb)  diok  complete, 
wc  go  to  the  same  source  (May  23,  1840), 
for  the  Discovery  of  a  method  of  permanently 
fixing,  engraving,  and  printing  from  Da- 
gnerriotypky,  by  Dr.  Berreu,  of  Fienna,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  copper-plates.  This 
the  editor  designates  "the  visit  or  and 
bbbful  BTi-r  in  advance  upon  the  new 
invention,  and  portends  such  a  revolution  in 
many  processes  (particularly  engraving) 
now  carried  on  by  other  means,  as  to  be  of 
universal  importance."  Dr.  Berres,  whose 
communication  was  addressed  to  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Physicians  at  Vienua, 
after  stating  the  powerful  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  what  M.  Daguerre 
had  declared  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
realizing,  thus  describes  the  process:— 
"  1.  The  necessary  copperplates,  as  they  are 
used  at  present  in  the  daguerreotyphic 
plan,  can  effect  only  the  permanently  fixing, 
never  the  etching  and  printing,  of  copies 
therefrom.  2.  In  the  heiiographic  etchings 
it  is  necessary  that  the  picture  be  produced 
with  the  requisite  intensity  upon  pure 
chemical  silver  plates.  3.  The  etching  of 
the  daguerreotyphic  picture  is  produced 
through  the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  to  be 
explained  hereafter.  4.  For  the  permanent 
flung  of  the  daguerreotyphic  picture,  a  gal- 
vanic power  is  necessary.  5.  For  the  chang- 
ing ot  the  daguerreotyphic  picture  into  a 
deep  metal  etching,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  printing,  the  chemical  process  of 
etching  is  finally  of  itself  sufficient.  My 
newly  discovered  method  of  managing  the 
daguerreotyphic  productions  may  be  divided 
into  two  proceedings.  1.  That  of  perma- 
nently fixing  the  design.  2.  The  changing 
the  design,  when  once  permanently  fixed, 
into  an  etching  upon  the  plate.    The  me- 


thod of  permanently  fixing  the  daguerre- 
otyphic design,  with  a  transparent  metal 
coating,  coiiMSts  in  the  following  process : — 
I  take  the  designs  produced  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  daguerreotyphic  process, 
hold  them  for  some  minutes  over  a  mode- 
rately warmed  nitric  acid  vapour,  or  steam, 
and  then  lay  them  in  nitric  acid  of  13°  or 
14°  (Reaumur),  in  whieh  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper  or  silver,  or  both  toge- 
ther, has  been  previously  dissolved.  Shortly 
after  being  placed  therein,  a  precipitate  of 
metal  is  formed,  and  can  now  be  changed 
to  what  degree  of  intensity  I  desire.  Now 
I  take  the  heiiographic  picture,  coated  with 
metal,  place  it  in  water,  clean  it,  dry  it, 
polish  it  with  chalk  or  magnesia,  and  a  dry 
cloth  or  soft  leather.  After  this  proceeding 
hie  coating  will  become  clean,  clear,  ana 
transparent,  so  that  the  picture  can  again, 
with  all  iu  properties,  be  easily  seen.  The 
greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  in 
preparing  the  daguerreotyphic  impressions 
intended  to  be  printed  from.  The  picture 
must  be  carefully  freed  from  iodine,  and 
prepared  upon  a  plate  of  the  most  chemi- 
cally pure  silver.  That  the  production  of 
this  picture  should  be  certain  of  succeeding, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Krat- 
ochwiln,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  a  silver 
with  a  copper  plate ;  while,  upon  other  oc- 
casions, without  being  able  to  explain  the 
reasons,  deep  etchings  or  impressions  are 
produced,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
copper  plate,  upon  pure  silver  plate.  The 
plate  has  now  to  be  varnished  upon  the 
spot  where  the  acid  ought  not  to  have 
dropped.  Next,  after  being  held  for  one  or 
two  minutes  over  a  weak  warm  vapour  or 
steam,  of  25°  to  3D4  (Reaumur)  of  nitric 
acid,  there  must  be  poured  over  it  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  Arabic,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  it  must  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  impression  uppermost, 


minutes.     Then  I 


the 


?.  bv 
cette,  whose  ends  are  protected  by  a  coat- 
ing of  asphalt,  or  hard  wood,  in  nitric  acid, 
at  12°  or  13*  '.Reaumur).  Let  the  coating 
of  gum  slowly  melt  off,  or  disappear,  and 
commence  now  to  add,  though  carefully  and 
gradually,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pic- 
ture, a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  of  from  25°  to 
30°,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  or  in- 
creasing the  etching  power  of  the  solution. 
After  the  acid  has  arrived  at  16°  to  17* 
(Reaumur),  and  gives  off  a  peculiarly  biting 
vapour,  which  powerfully  affects  the  sense 
of  smelling,  the  metal  becomes  softened; 
and  then,  generally  at  this  point,  the  pro- 
cess commences  of  changing  the  shadow 
upon  the-  plate  into  a  deep  engraving  or 
etching.  This  is  the  decisive  moment,  and 
upon  it  must  be  bestowed  the  deepest  at- 
tention. The  best  method  of  proving  if  the 
acid  be  strong  enough  is  to  apply  a  drop 
from  that  in  which  the  plate  now  lies  to 
another  plate :  if  the  acid  make  no  impres- 
sion, it  is  of  course  necessary  to  continue 
adding  nitric  acid;  if,  however,  it  corrode 
too  deeply,  then  it  is  necessary  to  add 
water,   the   acid  being   too  strong.    The 
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pntnt  care  most  be  bestowed  upon  this 
process.  If  the  potency  of  the  acid  have 
been  carried  too  far,  a  fermentation  and 
white  froth  will  cover  the  whole  picture, 
and  thus  not  alone  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  also  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate  will  quickly  be  corroded.  When,  by 
a  proper  strength  of  the  etching  powers  of 
the  acid,  a  soft  and  expressive  outline  of 
the  picture  shall  be  produced,  then  mar  we 
hope  to  finish  the  undertaking  favourablr. 
We  have  now  only  to  guard  against  an  ill- 
measured  division  of  the  acid,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  precipitate.  To  attain  this  end,  I 
frequently  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  fluid, 
taking  care  that  the  etching  power  shall  be 
induced  to  whatever  part  it  may  work  the 
least ;  and  seek  to  avoid  the  bubbles  and 
precipitate  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the 
acid.  In  this  manner  the  process  can  be 
continually  applied  to  the  proper  points  of 
strength  and  clearness  of  etching  required 
upon  the  plates,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  print.  I  believe  that  a  man  of  talent, 
who  might  be  intrusted  with  this  art  of 
etching,  and  who  bad  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  dexterity  in  preparing  for  it, 
would  very  soon  arrive  at  the  greatest  clear- 
ness and  perfection,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence, I  consider,  would  soon  be  able  to  sim- 
plify the  whole  process.  I  have  tried  very 
often  to  omit  the  steaming,  and  the  gum 
Arabic,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  the  picture,  very  soon  after,  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  so  that  I  was  compelled  again 
to  have  recourse  to  them.  The  task  which 
I  have  uudertaken  is  now  fully  performed 
by  placing  in  the  hand  of  this  learned  body 
my  method  of  etching  and  printing  from 
the  daguerreotyphic  prints,  which  informa- 
tion being  united  to  the  knowledge  and 
mechanical  eiperience  we  already  possess, 
and  published  to  the  world,  may  open  a 
road  to  extensive  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

PHOTOM'ETER,  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  light,  or  an  instru- 
ment intended  to  indicate  the  different 
Iuantitie 8  of  light,  as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright 
ay,  or  between  bodies  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  M.  de  8aussure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others. 
In  Leslie's  photometer  the  essential  part  is 
a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height, 
and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter ; 
one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the 
other  of  common  glass,  into  which  is  put 
some  liquid.  When  the  instrument  is  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  rays,  those  rays  that  are 
absorbed  by  the  dark  colour  heat  the  inte- 
rior air,  which  causes  the  liquor  to  descend 
with  rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch, 
thus  marking  the  intensity  of  the  light; 
while  no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  the 
light  noon  the  transparent  ball. 

PHRASE,  a  short  sentence  or  expression ; 
•aid  to  be  complete  when  it  conveys  com- 
plete sense,  as  "  to  err  is  human** ;  and  in- 
complete when  it  consists  of  several  words 
without  affirming  anything.    Any  peculiar 


sentence  or  short  idiomatic  expression  is 
also  denominated  apkrmee.^— In  music,  any 
regular  symmetrical  course  of  notes  which 
begin  and  complete  the  intended  expres- 
sion. 

PUREN1TI9,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever  and 
delirium. 

PHRENOLOGY,  a  modern  science. 
which  professes  to  teach,  from  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  skull,  the  particular 
characters  and  propensities  of  men.  pre- 
suming that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  sensations  are  performed  by  peculiar 
parts  of  the  brain:  the  front  parts  bema 
intellectual,  the  middle  sentimental,  and 
the  hinder  parts  governing  the  animal  pro- 
pensities; the  degree  being  ia  proportion 
to  the  projection  or  bulk  of  the  parts.     It 
was  long  ago  observed  by  physiologists,  that 
the  characters  of  animals  were  determin- 
able by  the  formation  of  the  forehead,  and 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most 
cases,  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  skull.    Rut  it  was 
reserved  to  Drs.  Gall  and  8purxheim  to  ex- 
pand this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a  minute 
system,  and  to  map  out  the  whole  cranium 
into  small  sections,  each  section  being  the  , 
dwelling-place,  or  workshop,  of  a  certain  I 
faculty,    propensity,   or  sentiment,  in  all  j 
amounting  to  thirty-six,  and  to  which  cer- 
tain names  have  been  given  in  order  to  ' 
mark  their  specific  qualities,  their  uses  and  i 
abuses.     Were  phrenology  an  established  ' 
science,  and  were  it  possible  to  draw  unerr-  j 
ing  deductions  from  the  data  which  it  lays  | 
down,  its  discovery  would  be  the  greatest 
step  ever  made  in  mental  philosophy,  and 
its    application   the   most  beneficial  ever  ' 
used  for  the  ameliorat  ion  of  the  human  race. 
By  disclosing  individual  character,  it  would  i 
give  security  to  social  intercourse,  and  make  ' 
communication  prompt  and  easy.    It  would 
disclose  real  merit  and  expose  unworthi-  i 
ness.    The  truly  wise  and  good  would  at  | 
last  attain  their  proper  station  in  society ;  < 
while  the  ignorant  and  vicious  would  be 
obliged  to  hide  their  diminished  beads.  But 
neither  is  phrenology  an  established  science, 
nor,  if  it  were,  can  it  ever  be  applied  with 
certainty  to  the  illustration  of  individual 
character.    Many  of  the  organs  are  so  hete- 
rogeneous in  their  nature,  that  they  may  in 
dicate  faculties  or  dispositions  diametrically 
opposite,  while  others  are  furnished  with 
compensating  organs  which    balance  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  either,  and  thus  render 
both  ineffective.    Thus  you  may  have  the 
organ  of  deetruetiveneea  developed  largely, 
and  yet  be  a  peaceable  and  good  man.  How 
is  this  accounted  for  f    Tour  organs  of  can- 
tiomtueu  and  sVaere/eace  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  tamed  down  into 
a  very  harmless  affair,  and  would  not  even 
hurt  a  fly.    This  fsct  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of;  nor  should  we  forget  that  although 
phrenologists  have  mapped  the  outer  cra- 
nium into  so  many  sections,  no  correspond- 
ing sections  or  divisions  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  interior  structure  or  arrangement  off 
the  brain.    Were  the  brain  divided  into 
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thirty-six  cell*,  phrenologists  might  be  just- 
ified in  making  out  iu  exterior  divisions ; 
but  it  consists  of  one  mass,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  inward  separation  or  distinction  of 
structure  corresponding  with  the  outward 
boundaries  of  phrenological  organs.  We 
must  confess,  that,  like  other  theoretical 
fancies  which  have  occasionally  sprung  up, 
it  has  furnished  a  large  fund  of  amusement, 
if  not  of  instruction,  and  also  given  rise  to 
many  sagacious  remarks  from  its  votaries, 
upon  the  naughty  propensities  or  amiable 
affections  of  their  mends.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  inquire 
whether  the  advocates  of  phrenology  have 
not  discovered  that  they  themselves  possess 
some  fondly  cherished  bump,  bv  which  their 
own  exemplary  character  has  been  proved 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  so,  out  of 
pore  gratitude  to  the  science,  had  become 
it*  willing  converts  !  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  lecturer  arrange  his  crauiolo- 
gical  specimens,  from  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  Greece  down  to  the  orang-outang, 
and  heard  him  descant,  in  marvellously 
learned  terms,  respecting  the  indications  of 
amativeness,  secretiveness,  or  destructive- 
nesa,  Ac,  which  they  severally  presented, 
and  yet  we  still  and  ourselves  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  unbelief.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  surprise  our  readers  if  we  endea- 
vour to  justify  our  heterodoxy,  by  quoting 
the  following  argumentative  observations, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Rdinbmruk 
Jteriew/  — "The  great  boast  of  phrenolo- 
gy,'* says  the  reviewer,  "  is,  that  it  does  not 
rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a  correct  observation  of  the 
varieties  of  actual  character,  and  is  applied, 
not  to  a  mere  speculative  and  shadowy  ana- 
lysis of  supposed  qualities,  but  to  the  unde- 
niable realities  by  which  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  such  questionable  existences  as 
perception,  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, but  looks  at  once  to  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
men  in  society  are  marked  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation.   Thus  it  finds  one  man  actuated 


in  all  his  conduct  by  a  strong  < 
*  doi 


and  immediately  it  sets  down  '  love 
of  approbation'  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a  bump  on 
some  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  sign 
of  which  the  strength  of  this  propensity 
may  be  measured.  Another  is  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  money,  and  so  Acquisitive- 
ness is  established  as  a  primitive  and  inhe- 
rent propensity  I  Another  is  a  great  talker, 
and  forthwith  Language  is  made  a  distinct 
and  independent  faculty  I  Another  has  a 
turn  for  mnkiug  nut-crackers  and  mouse- 
traps, and  what  can  be  so  natural  as  to 
refer  this  to  the  bulk  of  his  organ  of  Con- 
structiveness  T  Another  shows  a  great  love 
for  children,  without  indicating  much  bene- 
volence to  any  grown  creature — and  nothing 
consequently  can  be  plainer  than  that  Phi- 
loprogenitivenesa  is  an  original  sentiment. 
Some  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations— 
and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Num- 


ber very  prominent  T  Others  remember  all 
the  cross-roads  they  have  ever  gone  through 
— and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  ?  Some 
keep  their  papers,  clothes,  and  furniture 
very  nicely  arranged — which  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  Order ;  while  there  are 
others  again,  at  least  so  Mr.  Combe  assures 
us,  whose  genius  cousists  in  peculiarly 
quick  observation  of  sixe  and  weight  of  ex- 
ternal substances — for  whose  sake  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  thought  reasonable  to 
create  the  special  original  faculties  of  sixe 
and  weight  I  This,  we  must  admit,  is  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it 
to  stopT  If  we  are  thus  to  take  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
pensities, by  which  grown  men  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to 
refer  them  to  some  peculiar  original  faculty 
or  principle,  imagined  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  accounting  for  them,  the  thirty-six  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  the  phrenologists  may  at 
once  be  multiplied  to  360  or>/36,000,  and 
room  most  be  made  upon  the  skull  for  as 
many  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a  re- 
markable love  for  their  children,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  separate  principle  of  Philo- 
pvptnitiventtM.  But  other  men  have  as 
remarkable  a  love  for  their  parents— and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a  faculty 
of  Pkiloprof/enitorntt*,  with  a  corresponding 
bump  on  some  suitable  place  of  the  cra- 
nium f  The  affections  of  others,  again, 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly 
in  the  collateral.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then, 
that  we  should  have  a  Philadelphic  prin- 
ciple, to  attach  us  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters—and another  to  keep  us  in  charity 
with  our  cousins  ?  If  the  fact,  that  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of 
wealth  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming 
that  Acquisitiveness  is  an  independent  and 
original  principle  in  our  nature,  should  not 
the  fact  that  other  men  being  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  dogs  and  horses  justify  us 
in  refering  this  also  to  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple ?  or  upon  what  grounds  can  we  refuse 
the  same  honour  to  the  love  of  card- playing, 
gossiping,  or  agriculture?  Some  men,  nay 
some  whole  families  are  notorious  for  lying, 
though  addicted  to  no  other  immorality; 
some — the  natural  prey  of  the  former— are 
proverbial  for  their  credulity ;  some  for  in- 
ordinate merriment  and  laughter ;  some  for 
envy;  some  for  love  of  society;  some  for 
telling  lone  stories ;  some  for  love  of  noise ; 
some  for  horror  of  it.  Most  of  these,  it 
appears  to  us,  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  primitive  faculties  or  propen- 
sities as  anr  on  the  phrenologist's  list.  Un- 
doubtedly they  mark  as  conspicuously  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  are  not  in  general 
so  easily  resolved  into  more  general  prin- 
ciples. Why  then  should  they  be  excluded 
from  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
left  without  any  organs  in  their  improvi- 
dent distribution  of  the  skull  ?  Nay,  upon 
these  principles,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
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separate  original  faculty,  prompting  ua  to 
the  practice  of  skating,  tailing,  or  plant* 
iog — or  towards  the  study  of  botany,  mi- 
neralogy, anatomy,  bookbinding,  chemistry, 
gymnastics,  or  any  of  the  other  live  hundred 

Eursuits  to  which  idle  men  are  found  to 
etake  themselves,  with  an  engrossing  and 
ofteu  passionate  partiality  ?** 

PHUYGA'NEA,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Neuropttra,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  sixty  species.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  the  Phrygane* 
grandi*,  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva 
of  this  insect  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
cadete-awna,  and  is  frequently  used  by 
anglers  as  a  bait.  When  arrived  at  full 
growth,  it  fastens  its  case  or  tube  by  seve- 
ral silken  filaments  to  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  or  other  convenient  substance, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  casting  its 
skin,  changes  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  lengthened 
shape,  displaying  the  immature  limbs  of 
the  future  phryganea,  which  in  a  fortnight 
emerges  from  its  confinement. 

PHRY"GIAN  STONE,  a  light  spungy 
stone  resembling  a  pumice,  formerly  used 
in  dyeing,  and  said  to  be  drying  and  astrin- 
gent. 

PHTHI'8lS,in  medicine,  a  consumption 
occasioned  by  ulcerated  lungs.  [See  Cow- 
BUMrrioa.l 

PHYLACTERY,  among  the  ancients,  a 
general  name  given  to  all  kinds  of  spells, 
charms,  or  amulets,  which  they  wore  about 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  disease  or 
danger.  It  is  more  particularly  used  to 
signify  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
some  text  of  8cnpture,  especially  of  the  De- 
calogue, which  the  more  devout  Jews  wore 
on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a  badge 

of  their  religion. Among  the  primitive 

Christians,  a  phylactery  was  a  case  in  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

PHYL  LITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  leaf,  or  a  mineral  having  the  figure 
of  a  leaf. 

PHY8ALITE  (sometimes  called  pyro- 
phytalit*.  because  it  intumescea  in  heat), 
a  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  a  sub- 
species of  prismatic  topax. 

PHYSETER,  the  cachalot,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  etle. 
There  are  four  species :  the  Phyatter  macro- 
eephaUt,  or  the  spermaceti  whale,  grows  to 
the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  head  is 
nearly  one  third  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
animal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  whales  to  be  taken,  and  survives  for  se- 
veral days  the  deepest  wouuda  given  it  by  the 
harpoon.  Its  skin,  oil,  and  tendons  are  all 
converted  by  the  Greenlanders  to  some  va- 
luable purpose.  The  spermaceti  is  found  in 
the  bead.  Ambergris  is  obtained  from  the 
faeces  of  the  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
substance  had  long  baffled  the  curiosity  of 
the  naturalist,  but  is  now  said  to  be  un- 
questionably ascertained. 

PHYSICAL,  an  epithet  denoting  that 
which  relates  to  nature  or  natural  produc- 
tions, as  opposed  to  things  moral  or  imagi- 
nary.   We  speak  of  physical  force  or  power, 
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armies  and  navies  are  the  phyricmi  force  of 
a  nation ;  whereas  knowledge,  skill,  *e, 

constitute  store/  force. A  phynexd  body 

or  substance,  is  a  material  body  or  sub- 
stance, in  distinction  from  spirit  or  meta- 
physical substance. Phytieal  eofoafsra, 

the  education  which  is  directed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  strength,  health,  and  vigour 
to  the  bodily  organs  and  powers. 

PHYSI'CIAN,  one  whose  profession  ia 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  diseases,  and  who 
is  consequently  relied  on  as  being  skilled  in 
the  art  of  healing.  Physicians  were  held 
in  high  estimation  in  Greece,  and  the  name 
of  Hippocrates  is  an  honour  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  study  of  physic,  indeed,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosophy,  it 
waa  sure  to  command  respect  in  a  land 
where  philosophy  was  in  such  high  repute. 
It  was  not  exactly  so  in  Rome.  As  lone  aa 
the  Romans  led  a  hardy  and  laborious  life, 
physicians  were  dispensed  with,  and  totally 
unknown  amongst  them,  without  any  bad 
consequence  ensuing.  But  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  the  excesses  with  which  it 
was  attended,  introduced  diseases ;  and  aa 
one  evil  prod  aces  another,  so  diseases  in- 
troduced physic,  to  which  they  bad  before 
expressed  much  repugnance.  In  the  &35th 
year  of  Rome,  some  physicians  had  come 
from  Greece  to  that  aty,  but  had  no  fixed 
establishment  there  till  the  year  600.  Physic 
at  that  time  included  pharmacy  and  sur- 
gerv  ;  for  physicians  not  only  compounded 
medicines,  but  performed  all  surgical  ope- 
rations themselves,  though  they  nad  then 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
During  the  commonwealth  there  were  no 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  army,  but  the 
ancient  citisens,  who  had  almost  all  served 
in  the  army,  administered  medicines,  and 
the  soldiers  dressed  each  other's  wounds 
with  some  well-known  remedies  used  in  the 
city.  The  emperors,  however,  having  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  their  own  health,  took 
physicians  upon  every  expedition.  The  art 
of  healing  waa  not  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  but  was  sometimes  professed  by 
slaves ;  Cassar  granted  them,  aa  a  singular 
favour,  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  their 
reputation  increased  with  the  luxury  of  the 

^HYSICO  THEOLOGY,  theology  or  di- 
vinity  illustrated  or  enforced  by  physics  or 
natural  philosophy. 

PHYSICS,  or  Natpbai.  Pbilosofbt,  a 
science  of  vast  extent,  comprehending  what- 
ever tends  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tural bodies,  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  with  their  various  affections,  mo- 
tions, and  operations. 

PHY8IOGNOMIC8,  among  physicians, 
signs  in  the  countenance  which  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  state,  disposition,  4c,  both  of 
the  body  and  mind :  and  hence  the  art  of 
reducing  these  signs  to  practice  is  termed 
physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  the  art  of  discovering 
the  predominant  temper  or  other  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  features 
of  the  face  or  external  signs  of  the  counte- 
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nance.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  laying;  down  strict  roles  for  sncb 
judgments,  it  ts  a  fact  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, that  we  are,  almost  without  reflec- 
on  our  part,  impressed  favourably  or 

rourably  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 

talents  of  others  by  the  expression  of  their 
countenances.  No  stndy,  says  Lavater,  ma- 
thematics excepted,  more  justly  deserves  to 
be  termed  a  science  than  physiognomy.  It 
is  a  deportment  of  physics,  including  theo- 
logy and  belles-lettres;  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  these  sciences  may  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appro- 
priate character;  it  may  be  communicated 
and  taught.  Physiognomy,  he  adds,  is  a 
source  of  pure  and  exalted  mental  gratifi. 
cation.  It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity ;  it  displays  a  new  scene  of 
harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works ;  it  re- 
veals internal  motives,  which,  without  it, 
would  only  have  been  discovered  in  the 
world  to  come.  That  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  every  person  of  reflection  will  rea- 
dily grant;  but  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  a  general  application  of 
rules  with  which  the  experience  of  others 
has  furnished  him.  We  all  have  some  sort 
of  intuitive  method  by  which  we  form  our 
opinions ;  and  though  our  rules  for  judging 
of  men  from  their  appearance  may  often 
fail,  we  still  continue  to  trust  in  them ;  and 
naturally  feel  surprised  if  a  vacant-looking 
man  should  prove  extremely  sagacious,  or  a 
morose-looking  one  should  give  us  evidence 
of  bis  kind  disposition  by  performing  some 


generous  and  disinterested  action. 

PHY8IOG-NOTTPE,  a  machine  for  tak- 
ing an  exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance, lately  invented  by  a  Parisian.  This 
instrument  Is  a  metallic,  oval  plate,  pierced 
with  a  large  quantity  of  minute  holes  very 
closely  together,  and  through  each  of  which 
a  wire  passes  with  extreme  facility.  These 
needles  have  the  appearance  of  a  brush.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  double  case  of 
tin,  which  contains  warm  water,  in  order  to 
keep  the  instrument  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture with  the  blood.  If  any  figure  be  applied 
against  this  brush  of  needles,  it  will  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  leave  an  exact 
mould,  taking  up  only  about  two  seconds. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  a  term  strictly  signify. 
ing  a  discourse  on  nature ;  but  usually  con- 
fined to  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  functions  and 
properties  of  living  bodies ;  that  is,  of  bo- 
dies which  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  t 
a  definition  which  includes  vegetables  and 
animals.  It  is  distinct  from  physics  in  ge- 
neral, inasmuch  as  it  regards  organized  bo- 
dies alone:  and  from  metaphysics,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  presume  to  treat  of 
mind.  Physiology  is,  in  effect,  what  Dr. 
Darwin  has  called  "  soonomia,  or  the  laws 
of  organic  life."  The  functions  of  animal 
life  are  not  only  more  complicated  in  the 
same  individual  than  those  of  vegetation, 
but  also  more  diversified  in  the  different 
classes  into  which  animals  are  divided :  so 
that  the  physiology  of  each  class  has  its 
peculiar  laws. 


PI'A  MATER,  In  anatomy,  the  third 
tunic  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  which  not 
only  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all  its  ca- 
vities. 

PIANO-FORTE,  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extended 
over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding-board, 
and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  small 
covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in  motion 
by  keys.  It  has  been  gradually  improved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  all  domestic  musical 
entertainments. 

PIAZ'ZA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  portico 
or  covered  walk.  The  word  literally  signi- 
fies a  broad  open  place  or  square;  whence 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  walks  or  porti- 
coes surrounding  them. 

PI'CdR,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
in  theLinnaran  system  under  the  class  Area, 
comprehending  such  as  have  their  bill  com- 
pressed and  convex,  including  the  parrot, 
crow,  raven,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jiay,  Ac 

PICK'ET,  or  PICQUET,  in  military 
discipline,  a  certain  number  of  men,  horse 
or  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to 
prevent  surprises.  Also,  a  punishment 
which  consists  in  making  the  offender 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake.—— 
Picket*,  in  fortification,  sharp  stakes,  some- 
times shod  with  iron,  used  in  laying  ont 
Kound,  or  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a 
ttery.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six 
feet  long  are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines ;  in 
the  camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long  to  fix  the  tent  cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fasten  the 
horses. 

PIC'ROLITE,  a  green  coloured  mineral, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

PIC  ROME  L,  the  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  bile ;  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  bitter  and  honey,  in  allusion  to 
its  sharp,  bitter  and  sweet  taste. 

PICROTOX'INE,  or  PICROTOX'IA,  in 
chemistry,  the  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  cocculus  Indicus.  It  crystal- 
ixes  in  small  white  needles  or  columns. 

P1CT8'  WALL,  an  ancient  wall  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.b.  113,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  England,  from  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  8cots.  It  was  first  made 
only  of  turf,  strengthened  with  palisades, 
till  the  emperor  Severus  coming  in  person 
into  Britain,  had  it  built  with  stone ;  and 
Actios,  the  Roman  general,  rebuilt  it  with 
brick,  a.b.  430.  Some  remains  of  this  wall 
are  still  visible  in  parte  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

PICTURESQUE,  an  epithet  denoting 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which,  either 
in  a  prospect,  a  painting,  or  a  description, 
strikes  the  mind  with  great  power,  or  im- 
parts to  it  agreeable  sensations.  In  the 
theory  of  the  arts,  the  word  picture*4*e  is 
used  as  contradistinguished  from  poetic  and 
plastic  The  poetical  baa  reference  to  the 
fundamental  idea  to  be  represented, — to  the 
painter's  conception  of  his  subject ;  whilst 
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the  picturesque  relates  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  conception,  the  grouping,  the 
distribution  of  objects,  persons,  and  lights. 
The  poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  execution,  may  he  without  fault, 
and  yet  the  picture  be  a  total  failure  as  re- 
gards the  picturesque. 

PIECE*  in  commerce,  signifies  some- 
times a  whole,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  first  sense,  we  say  a  piece  of 
doth,  &c.  meaning  a  certain  quantity  of 
yards  regulated  by  custom ;  being  yet  en- 
tire and  uncut.  In  literature,  we  speak  of 
a  short  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  a 
piece;  and  in  the  same  way  of  a  musical 

composition,  as  a  piece  of  music. Piece; 

in  the  military  art,  include  all  sorts  of  can- 
non and  mortars.  Large  guns  are  called 
battering-pieces;  smaller  guns  are  called 
field-pieces.  We  also  say,  a  fowling-piece. 
— ^In  heraldry,  the  honourable  piece*  of 
the  shield  are  the  chief,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chevron,  and  in  general 
all  those  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field. 

PIEPOUDRE,  an  ancient  court  of  re- 
cord, incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is  the  judge.  According 
to  the  most  satisfactory  derivation,  the 
term  implies  that  the  court  is  that  of  petty 
dealers  or  chspmen,  who  assemble  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 
preceding  one ;  so  that  the  injury  must  be 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined 
within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  unless  the  fair  continues  longer. 

PIER,  a  very  strong  stone  wall  or  mass 
of  solid  stone  work  running  into  the  water, 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea,  to  support  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  or  the  quay  of  a  wharf, 
and  to  withstand  the  dasbmg  of  waves. — 
Also,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  between 
windows. 

PIE'RIAN,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
muses,  from  Mount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly, 
which  was  sacred  to  them ;  or  from  their 
victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Pierus. 

P1'ETI8T,  a  person  belonging  to  a  sect 
of  Protestants  which  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  latteT  part  of  the  17th  century. 
They  professed  great  strictness  and  purity 
of  life,  affecting  to  despise  learning  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  also  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  religion,  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  mystic  theology. 

PrETT,  that  holy  principle  which  con- 
sists in  Teneration  accompanied  with  love 
for  the  8upreme  Being;  and  which  mani- 
fests itself,  in  practice,  by  obedience  to 
God's  will  and  a  pure  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice.— Piety  both  towards  God  and  man 
was  one  of  the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  therefore  comme- 
morated on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  carryiug  chil- 
dren, or  of  Jtaeas  bearing  his  father,  &c 
but  more  frequently  under  that  of  a  ' 
standing  at  an  altar. 


PIEZOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
the  degree  of  such  compressibility  under 
any  given  weight. 

Pf'GEON,  in  ornithology,  a  domestic 
bird  of  the  genus  Colmmba,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  roe*  pigeon,  the 
carrier  pigeon,  powter*,  tkaker*,  tmmbfers, 
cropper*,  nib,  4c,  names  which  are  indi- 
cative of  their  respective  peculiarities, — In 
their  wild  state  the  pigeon  tribe  live  on 
high  trees,  generally  In  flocks.  They  feed 
principally  on  seed,  retaining  their  food  in 
the  crop  for  some  time.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  species  build  on  elevated 
situations,  forming  a  loose  nes(  of  small 
twigs,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  both 
the  parent  birds :  the  female  lays  two  eggs, 
several  times  a  year.  They  pair  for  life, 
though  they  assemble  in  flocks ;  and  have 
no  song,  their  note  being  a  simple  cooing. 
They  walk  well,  and  fly  with  great  swift- 
ness, continuing  on  the  wing  for  a  long 
time.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  emrrier,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  a  broad 
aide  of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes. 
This  spedes  has  for  ages  been  used  for 
carrying  messages  of  importance  where  ex- 
pedition and  secrecy  were  required.  When 
a  letter  is  tied  under  the  carrier's  wing, 
and  the  bird  is  set  at  liberty,  from  some 
inconceivable  instinct  it  directs  its  flight, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whence  it  had  been  taken. — In  America 
there  is  a  spedes  of  pigeons  called  the 
passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  abounds 
most  prolifioally,  and  is  of  a  bluish  slate- 
colour  with  a  white  belly.  These  birds 
visit  the  different  states  in  innumerable 
auantities,  but  are  beyond  measure  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  where,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  some  of  their 
44  breeding  places,"  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  over  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
managed  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  hut 
composed  of  brushwood,  who  in  this  way 
will  sometimes  take  from  ten  to  forty  or 
fifty  docens  at  a  sweep.  Audubon,  in 
speaking  of  these  immense  flocks  of  pi- 
geons, and  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
light,  remarks,  that  thev  have  been  killed 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  New  York,  with 
thdr  crops  still  filled  with  rice,  collected 
by  them  in  the  field  i  of  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, the  nearest  print  at  which  this  sup- 
ply could  possibly  have  been  obtained ; 
and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  their  great  power  of  digestion,  they  will 
decompose  food  entirely  in  twelve  hours, 
they  must  have  travelled  between  900  and 
400  miles  in  six  hours,  making  their  speed 
at  an  average  of  about  one  mile  in  a  mi- 
nute :  and  this  would  enable  one  of  these 
birds,  if  so  inclined,  to  visit  the  European 
continent,  as  swallows  undoubtedly  are  able 
to  do,  in  a  couple  of  days.  Such,  indeed,  are 
thdr  numbers,  that  the  air  is  described  aa 
"  literally  filled  with  pigeons ;  the  light  of 
the  noon-day  becomes  dim,  as  during  an 
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eclipse."  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will 
show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator 
in  His  works,  and  bow  universally  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living 
thing  on  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  sixe,  and  suppose  it  passing  over 
us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per 
minute.  This  will  give  us  a  parallelogram 
of  180  miles  by  1,  covering  180  square 
miles ;  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the 
square  vard,  we  hare  1,11*, 13(5,000  pigeons 
in  one  flock ;  and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half-a-pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quan- 
tity mnst  be  8,713,000  bushels  per  day, 

which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock. 

Only  four  species  of  (he  common  pigeon 
are  found  wild  in  Europe,  from  one  of  which 
are  descended  all  the  varieties  which  are 
found  domesticated.  Of  the  gallinaceous, 
the  great-crowned  pigeon,  or  gouxa,  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Gallium  in 
sixe ;  it  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  va- 
rious isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Nicobar  pigeon  is  distinguished  for  its 
brilliant  plumage :  it  runs  along  the  ground, 
and  builds  its  nest  like  a  partridge's  s  it  in- 
habits Sumatra,  Nicobar,  and  other  islands 
in  the  Bast.  Of  the  ordinary  pigeons,  the 
ring  pigeon  is  the  largest,  and  is  migratory. 
The  stock  pigeon  has  an  affinity  to  the 
former  kind,  out  flies  in  large  flocks,  and 
emigrates  about  October.  The  biset  lives 
in  flocks,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees, 

and  in  rocks. Pigeons  range  to  a  great 

distance  for  food,  particularly  for  salt ;  and 
they  are  much  distressed  by  excess  of  cold 
or  heat. 

PI G'MENTS,  preparations  of  various 
kinds  nsed  in  painting  and  dyeing,  to  im- 
part the  colours  required.  They  are  ob- 
tained from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances. 

PIKB,  in  ichthyology,  a  flsh  of  the  genua 
Btox,  which  abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city, and  also  for  its  longevity. Pike,  in 

military  affairs,  a  long  slender  staff  with 
a  pike  or  spike  at  the  end.  Its  use  among 
soldiers  is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

PILASTER,  in  architecture,  a  square 
column,  sometimes  insulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently pilasters  are  set  within  a  wall,  and 
project  only  one-quarter  of  their  diameter. 
The  pilaster  is  different  in  different  orders ; 
it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and  baa  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  same  capitals, 
members  and  ornaments,  with  the  columns 
themselves. 

PILCHARD  (clupea  pihardut),  in  ich- 
thyology, a  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but 
rounder  and  thicker.  Pilchards  appear  on 
the  Cornish  coast  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a  consi- 
derable article  of  commerce. 

PILE,  a  large  stake  or  beam,  pointed  and 


driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  or  in  a  harbour,  for  the  support  of  a 
bridge  or  other  superstructure. In  he- 
raldry, one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  resem- 
bling a  pile,  as  above  described. Pile- 
driver,  a  machine  for  driving  pointed  beams 
of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  founda- 
tions, on  which  to  raise  bridges  and  build, 
ings.— — To  pile  arm*,  in  military  tactics,  is 
to  place  three  muskets,  with  or  without 
fixed  bayonets,  in  such  a  relative  position 
that  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  mnxxles  be  close  together 

in  an  oblique  direction. Pile,  in  coinage, 

a  kind  of  puncheon,  which,  in  the  old  way 
of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
anna,  or  other  figure  and  inscription,  to  be 
struek  on  the  com.  We  still  call  the  arms- 
side  of  a  piece  of  money  the  pile,  and  the 
head  the  cross,  because,  in  ancient  coins,  a 
cross  usually  took  the  place  of  the  head. 
——The  fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth,  velvet,  Ac.  is  also  called  the  pile. 

PILENTUM,  in  antiquity,  an  easy  kind 
of  chariot  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  at 
games  and  religious  processions. 

PILE'U8,  in  antiquity,  a  hat  or  cap  worn 
by  the  Romans,  during  any  indisposition 
which  prevented  them  from  appearing  safely 
with  tneir  heads  uncovered,  as  was  the  ge- 
neral custom.  The  Pilens  was  also  worn 
by  such  as  had  lately  received  their  freedom, 
because,  on  having  their  liberty  granted, 
they  were  constantly  shaved:  the  Piteue 
therefore  being  necessary  on  this  account, 
was  also  esteemed  a  badge  of  liberty ;  hence 

pileo  donari  signifies  to  be  made  free. 

Pile**,  in  botany,  the  cap  of  a  fungus,  ex- 
panding horizontally,  and  covering  the  fruc- 
tifications. 

PIL'GRIM,  one  that  travels  to  a  distance 
from  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  place 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  middle 
ages,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  others 
made  pilgrimage*  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  the 
Saviour.  This  was  permitted  while  Pales- 
tine was  held  by  the  Saracens  ;  but  when 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Christian  pilgrims  were  visited  with 
the  greatest  indignities,  and  their  repeated 
complaint  s  occasioned  the  excitemen  t  which 
led  to  the  crusades.  In  subsequent  times 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  ComposteUa,  Loretto, 
Tours,  and  other  places  where  the  relics  of 
martyrs  and  saints  attracted  the  notice  of 
devotees,  have  been  common ;  and  pilgrims 
to  this  day  travel  to  Rome,  where  they  are 
provided  for  in  establishments  founded  es- 
pecially for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 

PIL'LAR,  a  kind  of  irregular  column, 
either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regular 
architecture ;  the  parts  and  proportions  of 
which,  not  being  restricted  to  any  rules,  are 

arbitrary. In  the  upper  compartment  of 

the  PaoifTisrixca  to  this  volume  will  be 
seen  the  monumental  pillar  proposed  to  be 
erected,  by  public  subscription,  inTrafalgar- 
square,  London,  to  commemorate  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Britain's  greatest  na- 
val hero,  the  intrepid  Nelson.    It  was  re- 
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solved  to  erect  »uch  a  monument  as  should 
not  only  record  the  glorious  deeds  of  him 
whose  memory  it  wu  especially  intended 
to  honour,  but  also  be  a  worthy  memento 
of  the  prowess  of  the  British  navy,  and  an 
incentive  to  future  deeds  of  heroism.  Art- 
ists were  accordingly  invited  to  compete  in 
producing  plans  for  this  national  work; 
and  from  among  the  numerous  designs 
which  were  submitted,  the  one  by  Mr.  Rail* 
ton  (of  which  we  give  the  particulars)  was 
selected.  The  pedestal  has  on  its  four  sides 
bassi  relievi  of  Nelson's  principal  engage- 
ments. 1.  The  boarding  of  the  Ban  Joseph, 
at  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent.  2.  The  battle 
of  the  N  ile ;  Nelson,  wounded,  receiving  from 
Captain  Berry,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Van- 

Suard,  the  sword  of  the  commander  of  the 
perflate.  8.  The  interview  at  Copenhagen, 
between  Nelson  and  the  Crown  Prince: 
and  4.  The  hero,  fatally  wounded,  being 
carried  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Each  of  these  com- 
partments to  be  18  feet  square ;  and  the 
figure  of  Nelson,  in  each,  7  feet  high.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  on  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps, 
at  the  angles  of  which  are  African  lions  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  The  shaft  is  fluted 
throughout,  the  base  being  richly  orna- 
mented, the  lower  torus  with  a  cable,  the 
upper  with  oak  leaves.  The  capital  is  taken 
from  the  bold  and  simple  example  of  Mass 
Ultob,  at  Borne-,  and  from  it  rises  a  cir- 
cular pedestal,  ornamented  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  and  lions'  heads,  and  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Nblsor.  A  figure  of  Victory 
is  introduced  on  every  side  of  the  capital. 
Dimensions:  the  bate,  10  ft.  high,  104  ft. 
wide ;  pedestal,  39  ft  high,  20ft.  6  in.  wide; 
esse  «/  column,  9  ft.  high ;  tkaft,  90  ft.  high, 
12  ft.  wide;  capital,  14  ft.  high;  statue,  17 
ft.  high;  pcdettal  for  ditto,  14  ft.  Total 
height,  193  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is 
30,000/.;  viz.  masonry,  16,000/.,  sculpture, 
14,000/.  A  comparative  view  of  this  with 
other  monumental  pillars  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  it. 

Height  of 
Date.  " 

118  Trajan's  column, 

162  Antonine's  column, 
1672  The  Monument, 
1806  Napoleon's  column, 
1832  Duke  of  York's, 
1840  Nelson's, 

[We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Nelson,  gi*en  at  considerable 
length  in  our  Biographical  Treasury.] 

PILLORY,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  made  to  confine  the  head  and  hands 
of  a  criminal,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
view,  and  to  render  him  publicly  infamous. 
According  to  Sir  Henry  8pelman.  it  was 
at  first  peculiarly  intended  for  the  punish- 
ment of  bakers  who  should  be  found  faulty 
in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  their  bread.  In 
1816,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
in  all  cases  except  that  of  perjury,  and  it 
has  now  altogether  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  anciently  a  post  erected  in  a 

cross-road  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  bis 


Capital. 


Rome, 

IIS  ft. 

Rome, 

123 

London, 

172 

Paris, 

116 

London, 

109 

London, 

162 

arms  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  bit  seiguory,  and 
sometimes  with  a  collar  to  fix  criminals  to  it. 

PIL08E,  in  botany,  hairy ;  a  jnlas*  las/ 
is  one  covered  with  long  distinct  hairs.  A 
pilose  receptacle  has  hairs  between  the 
florets. 

PI' LOT,  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  ship 
and  superintends  the  navigation,  either 
along  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  the  main 
ocean.  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  pilot  is  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a  ship's 
course  when  near  the  coast,  and  into  and  out 
of  the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  or  rivers,  Ac 

within  his    peculiar  district. Pilotage, 

the  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot. 

PI'LOT-FI8H,  in  ichthyology,  a  species 
of  Oasterosteus,  of  an  oblong  shape.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  often  accompanying  ships. 

Pl'LUM,  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  in  a  charge  darted 
upon  the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so  long  and 
small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  waa 
generally  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 

PIM'BLITB,  in  mineralogy,  an  earthy 


substance  of  an  apple-green  colour,  unctu- 
ous, soft,  and  not  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  a  variety  of  steatite,  and  is  supposed  to 


be  coloured  by  nickel. 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO, 
pepper,  popularly  called  all-spice.  The  tree 
producing  this  spice  is  of  the  genus  Mprtns, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in 
great  abundance:  its  flower  consists  of  Ave 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry, 
containing  a  pulpy  matter  about  the  seeds. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  green,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  snu  for  many  days  on  cloths, 
frequently  shaking  and  turning  them  till 
thoroughly  dry.  Pimenta  abounds  with  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  in 
great  quantity  by  distillation,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water. 

PIMPERNEL,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
principal  are  the  Water  Pimpernel,  of  the 
genus  Veronica;  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  of 
the  genus  AnagalUs ;  and  the  Yellow  Pim- 
pernel, of  the  genus  Lpsimachia, 

PIMPINELXA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  S  Pentamdria,  order  2  Digpnia. 
The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

PIN,  a  small  pointed  instrument  made 
of  brass  wire  and  headed ;  used  chiefly  by 
females  for  fastening  and  adjusting  their 
dress.  The  perfection  of  pins  consists  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  wire  and  its  whiteness, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  points.  In  making  this 
little  article  there  are  no  leas  than  fourteen 
distinct  operations  :  1.  straightening  the 
wire;  2.  pointing,  which  is  executed  on  two 
iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen, 
one  of  whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other 
finishes;  3.  cutting  tare  pin  lengths;  4. 
twisting  of  the  wire  for  the  pin  heasla;  S. 
cutting  the  heads,  12.000  of  which  may  be 
performed  by  a  skilful  workman  in  an  hour; 
6.  annealing  the  heads,  by  putting  them 
into  an  irou  ladle,  making  them  red-hot 
over  an  open  Are,  and  then  throwing  them 
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into  cold  water ;  7.  shaping  and  firing  en 
the  head*,  which  operations  arc  performed 
by  the  same  workman,  who  can  complete 
1500  an  hour;  8.  yellowing  or  cleaning  the 
pins,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in 
wine  lees,  soar  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar : 
9.  whitening  or  tinning,  which  is  performed 
by  laying  alternate  strata  of  grain,  tin,  and 
the  ptns  in  a  copper  pan,  and  boiling  ' 
together  for  about  an  hour;  10. 


the  pine,  in  pure  water;  11.  drying  and  po- 
lishing them,  in  a  leathern  sack  filled  with 
coarse  bran,  which  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by 
two  men ;  12.  winnowing,  or  separating  them 
from  the  bran ;  13.  pricking  the  papers  for 
reeeiring  the  pins ;  and  14.  papering  them, 
which  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  putting  up  36,000  per  day  I  Well, 
indeed,  may  it  be  said,  that  the  pin  manu- 
facture is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of 
the  division  of  labour.  It  furnishes  12,000 
articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which 
have  required  the  united  diligence  of 
fourteen  skilful  operatiTes.  The  aboTe  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  hand  manufacture : 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several 
inventions  hare  been  employed  to  make 
them,  in  part  at  least,  by  machinery.  The 
consumption  for  home  sale  and  export 
amounts  to  16,000,000  of  pins  daily,  for 
this  country  alone  I— ^ The  name  of  pin  is 
given  to  any  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sharp- 
ened or  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a  pin  which 
serves  to  fasten;  as,  the  linch-pin,  which 
locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ;  also  the  screw 
of  a  musket  barrel,  Ac.  In  ship  building, 
the  larger  pins  of  metal  are  usually  called 
belts,  and  the  wooden  pins,  treenails.  A 
very  small  wooden  pin  is  called  a  peg. 

PINA'CIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were 
tablets  of  brass  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  in  each  tribe,  who  were 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  These  tablets  were 
cast  into  one  vessel  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  number  of  beans,  a 
hundred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  into  another.  Then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  by  one ;  and  they  whose  names 
were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

PINTERS,  very  useful  implements  of 
carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artisans,  being 
a  double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  joint. 

PINCHBECK,  in  metallurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  three  pans  of  tine  and  four  of 
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NDARE'B8,  the  name  given  in  British 
India  to  the  hordes  of  mounted  robbers 
who,  for  several  years  (since  1812),  infested 
the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  freebooters  have  existed  since  1761, 
but  made  themselves  particularly  formi- 
dable in  the  19th  century.  They  were  de- 
scended mostly  from  the  caste  of  Moham- 
medan warriors,  which  formerly  received 
high  pay  from  the  Indian  princes;  and 
these  latter,  after  becoming  tributary  to  the 
British,  secretly  excited  the  Pindarees  to 
attack  the  Company.    In  1817  the  marquis 


of  Ilastings,  then  governor-general,  deter- 
mined on  their  destruction,  and  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  they  were  conquered 
and  dispersed. 

PINDARIC,  an  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Greek  lyric 
poets.     [See  Odb.] 

PINE  (pinusj,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  of  many  species,  some  of  which  fur- 
nish timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  sise  and  durability.  The 
Canadian  or  yellow  pine  fpinus  resinosa), 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the 
wild  pine  of  Norway,  supplies  excellent 
deals  for  buildings,  and  often  grows  straight 
to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  wood  is 
compact  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy 
by  resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  When 
yonng  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  The  white  pine 
fpinus  etrobus)  is  the  loftiest  tree  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  timber, 
though  not  without  essential  defects,  is 
consumed  in  much  greater  quantities,  and 
for  a  far  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than 
any  other.  It  attains  the  height  of  150  feet, 
or  more,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pinus  lambertiana  is  a  species  of  gi- 
gantic size:  the  trunk  rises  from  150  to 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  from 
seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a  pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and 
in  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten 
either  roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes 

for  use  during  the  winter  season. We 

cannot  specify  all  the  varieties,  from  their 
number ;  the  wild  nine,  or  Scots  fir  of 
Europe,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted.- 
The  trunk  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
by  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and  the  timber 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  es- 
pecially is  excellent  for  masts.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  timber  in  other  forms,  are 
exported  from  Riga,  Memel,  Dantsie,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  to  the  other  mari- 
time states  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Great  Britain.  Large  vessels  have  been 
constructed  of  this  pine ;  and  though  they 
are  less  durable  than  those  built  of  oak, 
they  come  next  to  it.  In  those  districts 
where  it  abounds,  houses  as  well  as  fur- 
niture are  generally  constructed  of  it,  and 
its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  materials  for  beams,  girders, 
joists,  rafters,  Ac  It  also  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  forges ;  but  a  more  im- 
portant product  is  the  resinous  matter, 
consisting  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  of 
which  articles  it  supplies  four-fifths  of  the 
consumption  in  the  European  dock-yards. 

PIN'EAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small 
heart-shaped  substance,  about  the  sise  of  a 
pea,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  It 
was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul. 

Pl'NE- APPLE,  in  botany,  the  Ananas, 
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a  species  of  Brosw&a.  It  is  an 
plant,  with  leaves  something  similar  to 
those  of  the  aloe.  The  fruit  resembles  in 
shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence  it 

has  derived  its  name. The  place  where 

pine-apples  are  raised  is  called  a  jrisery. 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  a  spindle,  in  the 
body  of  which  are  several  notches,  which 
catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  serves  to 
turn  it  round:  or  it  is  the  lesser  wheel 
which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger.— 
The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  remotest  from 
the  body.— —The  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a 
watch. 

PIPTITE,  a  mineral  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  greenish  white-colour,  brown, 
or  deep  red:  it  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween steatite  snd  mica. 

PINK,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Diantkua,  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  of  which  more  than  100  species 
are  known.  Their  roots  are  annual  and 
perennial ;  the  stems  herbaceous  and  joint- 
ed; the  leaves  opposite  and  entire;  and  the 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary,  but 
always  elegant,  and  much  esteemed  for 
their  rich  spicy  odour.— —Also  a  colour 
used  by  painters :  a  taint  shade  of  crimson. 

PINNA,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
which  produces  pearls  of  different  colours ; 
as  gray  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  some  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

Pinna,  in  botany,  though  it  signifies 

literally  a  wing,  is  applied  to  plants  to  de- 
note the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 

PIN'NACE,  a  small  vessel  navigated  with 
oars  and  sails,  and  having"  generally  two 
masts,  which  are  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner;  also  one  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  a  man  of  war,  usually  with  eight  oars, 
and  used  to  carry  the  oncers  to  and  from 
shore. 

PIN'NACLB,  in  architecture,  the  top  or 
roof  of  a  building,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Among  the  ancients  the  pinnacle  was  ap- 
propriated to  temples  \  their  ordinary  roofs 
being  all  flat.  It  was  from  the  pinnacle 
that  the  pediment  took  its  rise. 

PINNATE,  or  PINNATED  (pinnota 
folia),  In  botany,  leaves  formed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wing,  being  composed  of  two  large 
ranges  or  series  of/elicla,  annexed  to  the 
two  sides  of  one  oblong  petal.  There  are, 
however,  several  kinds ;  but  by  a  pinnate 
leaf  we  generally  understand  a  species  of 
compound  leaf  wherein  a  simple  petiole  has 
several  leaflets  attached  to  each  side  of  it. 

PIN'NATIPID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  kind  of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely 
by  oblong  honsontal  segments  or  jags,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  rib. 

PIN'NATIPED,  in  ornithology,  an  epi- 
thet for  birds  whose  toes  are  bordered  by 
membranes. 

PIN'NITB,  fossil  remains  of  the  Pinna, 
a  genus  of  shells. 

PIN  NULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna  is  subdivided. 

PI'NUS,  in  botany,  the  Pine-tree.  Also 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
naean  system,  class  21  Monoeeim,  order  I 
Menadelpki*. 


PIONEB'B,  in  military  tactics,  a  mili- 
tary labourer,  or  one  whose  business  is  to 
attend  an  army  in  its  march,  to  clear  the 
way,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  levelling 
roads ;  as  also  to  work  at  intrenchmeuta, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy's 
works. 

PIP,  a  disease  in  young  birds,  particularly 
in  that  of  domestic  birds,  which  consists  of 
a  white  skin  or  film  near  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  proves 
fatal,  as  it  hinders  their  feeding. 

PIPE,  a  long  tube  or  hollow  body;  ap- 
plied to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body, 
and  also  to  such  other  tubular  bodies  aa 
are  used  for  conductors  of  water  or  other 
fluids.  The  pipes  by  which  water  is  con- 
veyed beneath  the  ground  are  generally  of 
a  moderate  sise,  and  may  be  made  fronj  a 


great  variety  of  materials,  the  main  objects 
being  that  they  should  possess  strength, 
tightness,  and  durability,  and  that  the  ma- 


terials of  which  they  are  composed  should 
not  be  capable  of  contaminating  the  water, 
iron  pipe*  are  considered  preferable  to 
those  of  wood,  being  stronger,  and  in  moat 
situations  more  durable.  They  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket,  or  enlarged 
cavity  at  one  end,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  next  pipe  is  received.  The  joints  thus 
formed  are  rendered  tight,  either  by  filling 
the  interstices  with  lead,  or  by  driving  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hemp,  and  filling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  socket  with  iron  cement, 
made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
chippings  or  iron.  Copper  pipe*  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  are  made  of  sheet 
copper,  with  the  edge  turned  up  and  sol- 
dered ;  but  they  require  to  be  tinned  inside 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  character  of 
the  material.  Learn  pipe*  are  much  em- 
ployed for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  tbey  can  be  aoldered 
and  bent  in  any  direction;  and  they  are 
supposed  not  to  contaminate  water,  but 
they  are  not  safe  for  pipes  intended  to  con- 
vey acid  liquors.  8tene  pipe*  preserve  the 
water  contained  in  them  in  a  very  pure 
state,  but  are  generally  very  expensive  on 
account  of  the  labour  of  working  them. 
Earthen  pipe*  made  of  common  pottery 
ware,  and  glased  on  the  inside,  are  also 
used,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  broken 
than  most  other  kinds,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  relied  on.— —Pipe,  in  music,  a  wind 
instrument,  smaller  than  a  flute.  The  word 
is  not  now  the  proper  technical  name  of 
any  particular  instrument,  but  is  applicable 

to  any  tubular  wind  instrument. Pipe,  a 

wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  im- 
perial, or  196  wine  gallons.  But,  in  com- 
merce, the  sise  of  the  pipe  varies  according 
to  the  description  of  wine  it  contains. 
Thus,  a  pipe  of  port  contains  about  128 
wine  gallons ;  sherry,  1M;  Lisbon  and  Bu- 
ceUas,  140;  Madeira,  110;  and  Vidonia,  120. 
—Pan-pipes  are  a  range  of  short  pipes 

bound  together  side  by  side. Pipe,  in 

mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forward  end- 
wise in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  downward 

or  in  a  vein. Pipe-office,  in  law,  an  office 

in  which  a  person,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
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pipe,  makei  oat  lease*  of  crown  lands  by 
warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  also  makes  out  all 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  &c. 

Pl'PE  CLAY,  a  white  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  great  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teignmouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
by  dissolving  in  water.  The  clay,  when 
prepared,  is  spread  on  a  board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it ;  it 
is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size 
to  form  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  being  formed 
in  moulds  and  baked  in  a  moderately  heated 
furnace,    become  the  clay  pipe   used   in 

smoking. In  Germany  there  are  a  great 

variety  of  $moking  pip**,  of  all  shapes  and 
sixes,  with  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  Ac.  A  German  pipe  generally 
consists  of  four  chief  parts;  the  mouth- 
piece, the  tube,  the  bowl,  and  a  part  which 
connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves  to  col- 
lect the  juice  descending  from  the  tobacco, 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube. 

The  Eastern  hookah  is  a  very  curious 

instrument,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is,  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  which  give  it  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before 
it  reaches  the  mouth. 

Pl'PE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  8ynp*«- 
thn*  of  Linnssus ;  a  Ash  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  its  body,  which 
in  its  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's 
quill. 

PITER,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnssan  system ;  class  9 
Diondria,  order  3  Trigpni:  The  species 
are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pepper. 

PIPBRINE,  a  concretion  of  volcanic 
ashes.  Also  a  peculiar  crystaline  substance 
extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  acnd  taste,  and  is 
very  slightly  volatile. 

PIPISTREL,  in  ecology*  a  species  of 
bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

PIPPIN,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  apples ;  as  the  golden  pippin,  the 
lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pippin,  Ac. 
Pippin*  take  their  name  from  the  small 
spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on  the 
sides  of  them. 

PIQUET,  a  game  at  cards  played  be- 
tween two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards;  all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

PI'RACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  violence 
on  the  high  seas,  without  authority.  It 
includes  all  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  at  sea,  which,  if  occurring  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  The  word 
pint*  signifies  literally  an  adventurer. 
Formerly  the  offence  of  piracy  was  only 
cognisable  by  the  admiralty  courts;  but  it 
being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  establishing  a  new  jurisdiction  for 


this  purpose,  which  proceeds  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law.  During  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on 
others,  piracy  was  universally  practised; 
nor  was  the  nuisance  finally  abated  in 
Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law 
everywhere  secured.  In  more  modern 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates : 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  mostly 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

PIROUETTE,  in  dancing,  a  rapid  cir- 
cumvolution upon  one  foot,  which  on  the 
stage  is  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 
times  in  succession.— —In  riding,  it  is  the 
sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  it  was  before. 

PIB'CARY,  in  our  ancient  statutes,  the 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's 

waters. We  have  several  other  words 

derived  from  the  Latin  pi*ci*,  a  fish;  as 
pitcaiory  and  purine,  for  whatever  relates 
to  fishes  or  to  fishing;  pi*rirorom*,  feeding 
or  subsisting  on  fishes;  pioeation,  the  act 
or  practice  of  fishing. 

PISTES,  in  natural  history,  is  the  fourth 
class  in  the  Linnssan  system.  [See  Ich- 
thyology.] This  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  much  more  imperfectly  understood 
than  the  others,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats  inhabiting 
the  watery  element,  with  which  we  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  unac- 
quainted. The  general  form  and  structure 
of  fishes  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation.  Being  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
which  they  inhabit,  their  small  fins  only 
are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  steer  their  course  at  pleasure. 
The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the 
ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fish :  when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  a  stroke  forward  with  the 
pectoral  fin  effectually  produces  it:  if  the 
fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a  single  blow 
with  the  tail,  the  opposite  way.  sends  it 
round  at  once;  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways 
in  succession,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
double  lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the 
fish  to  dart  forward  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity. Fishes  have  the  organs  of  sense, 
some  of  them  probably  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, and  others  imperfectly  t  of  the  latter 
Kind  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste ;  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  existence  of  which 
was  formerly  doubted,  is  now  completely 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  head.  The  organ  of  smelling  is  large, 
and  the  animals  nave  a  power  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  the  entry  to  it  as  they 
have  occasion.  Br  their  acute  smell  they 
are  supposed  to  discover  their  food.  The 
sight  of  fishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  their 
senses,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they 
necessarily  have  occasion  for.  Fishes  are 
mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  will  seise 
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upon  almost  anything  that  eonm  in  their 
way,  and  not  unfrequently  devour  their 
own  offspring:  they  aeem  to  manifest  a 
predilection  for  whatever  they  can  ewallow 
possessed  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their 
natural  voracity,  tabes  can  live  long  appa- 
rently without  food;  and  to  account  for  this 
it  has  been  supposed  they  feast  on  insects  too 
small  for  the  human  eye  to  see,  or  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chemically  decomposing 

water. Piecee,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth 

sign  or  constellation  in  the  sodiac  This 
sign  is  represented  by  two  fishes  tied  to- 
gether by  the  tails.  They  are  fabled  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  fishes  into  which 
Venus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Typhoa ;  but  according 
to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  Piece*  were 
hieroglyphic  of  the  spring  season  when  the 
fishing  commences. 

PI8TI8  VO*LAN8,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invisible  to 
us  ia  these  northern  regions. 

PI80LITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  carbonate 
of  lime,  slightly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of 
It  is  sometimes  called 


fa/a;  and  occurs  in  little  globular  con- 
cretions of  the  sise  of  a  pea  or  larger,  which 
usually  contain  each  a  grain  of  sand  as  a 
nucleus. 

Pl8'OPHALT,  or  PEA  MINERAL  ;  a 
soft  bitumen,  black  and  of  a  strong  pungent 
smell.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between 
petroleum,  which  is  liquid,  and  asphalt, 
which  is  dry  and  brittle. 

PI88A8PHALTUM.  Earth-pitch,  a  fluid 
opaque  mineral  substance,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence, a  strong  smell,  readily  inflamma- 
ble, but  leaving  a  residuum  of  greyish  ashes 
after  burning. 

PIS8ElJr?UM  INDICUM.  Barbadoes 
Tar,  a  mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  appearance,  colour 
and  consistence  to  the  true  pissasphaltum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  respects. 
It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

PISTA'CHIA.  or  PISTACHIO  NUT,  in 
botany,  the  nut  of  the  Pistaehia  terebinthue, 
or  turpentine- tree,  containing  a  kernel  of 
a  pale  greenish  colour,  flafoured  like  an 
almond,  and  yielding  a  pleasant  oil.  It  is 
wholesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows 
in  Byria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

Pi  8T  A  RE  EN',  a  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  ninepence. 

PISTIL,  in  botany,  the  pointal,  an 
organ  of  female  flowers  for  the  reception 
of  the  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  pith,  and  when  perfect,  consisting  of 
the  germ  or  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 

PiatiUaeeeme,  growing  on  the  germ  or 

seed-bud  of  a  flower. Pietillsferiu,  hav- 
ing a  pistil  without  stamens ;  as,  a  female 
flower.  . 

PISTOL,  the  smallest  kind  of  fire-arms,  | 
and  consequently  the  most  portable.  Pistols  ; 


are  of  various  lengths,  and  borne  by  horse- 
men in  cases  at  the  saddle  bow ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  forms  a  part  of  the  ma- 
nual exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PISTOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  but 
current  also  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
It  is  worth  from  17*.  to  19*. 

PI8TON,  a  short  cylinder  of  metal  or 
other  solid  substance,  fitted  exactly  to  the 
cavity  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  or  other 
machine  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  are 
--■   '-"    *-     *  -*  used  in  i 


two  kinds  of  pistons  i 


i  pumps,  the 


i  of  nisi 
with  a  valve,  and  the  other  without  a 
valve,  called  a  forcer. 

PITCH,  a  thick,  tenacious,  oily  substance, 
the  residuum  of  inspissated  tar,  obtained 
by  incision  from  pines  and  firs,  and  used  to 
preserve  wood  from  the  effects  of  water  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  abounds  in  hydrogen, 
and  is,  therefore,  very  combustible.  The 
smoke  of  pitch  condensed  forms  lamp- 
black.  Pitch,  in  architecture,  the  angle 

which  the  roof  of  a  building  is  set  to.  Abo 
the  point  where  a  declivity  begins,  or  the 

declivity  itself;  as,  the  pitch  of  a  hilL 

Pitch,  in  music,  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  key-note  of  a  tune.    The  instrument 

used  for  this  is  called  a  pitch  pipe. We 

read  in  Roman  history,  that  pitched  thirte 
were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  punish 
incendiaries.  The  criminals  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  garment  daubed  over  with  pitch 
aud  other  combustibles,  and  then  set  on 
fire. 

PITCHING,  in  sea  language,  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  shin  plunges  her  head 
and  afterpart  alternately  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  causes;  the  waves  which  agitate  the 
vessel;  and  the  wind  upon  the  sails,  which 
makes  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCH'STONE.  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  quarts,  which  in  lustre  and  tex- 
ture resembles  pitch.  It  occurs  in  large 
beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  moun- 
tains. Its  colours  are  green  and  black ;  or 
brown,  tinged  with  red,  green,  or  yellow. 
It  is  also  called  eheidian  and  reeinite. 

PITH,  the  soft  spungy  substance  in  the 
centre  of  plants  and  tree*.    In  animals,  the 

spinal  marrow. The  word  pith  is  also 

used  to  express  concentrated  force,  or  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style.  We 
say,  the  summary  contains  the  pith  of  the 
original;  in  that  speech  the  pith  of  the 
whole  argument  is  condensed,  Ac 

PITUITARY  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
small  oval  body  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
brain,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  secrete 

the   mucus   of  the  nostrils. Pituitary 

membrane,  the  mucous  membrane  that  linea 
the  nostrils  and  sinuses  communicating 
with  the  nose.^— Pitmiteme,  consisting  of 
or  resembling  mucus. 

PITTRIA'818,  in  medicine,  a  scurfy  dis- 
order of  the  bead  and  adjacent  parts. 

PIU',  in  music,  Italian  for  a  little  mere. 
It  is  prefixed  to  words  to  increase  their 
force,  as  pi*  allegro,  a  little  brisker;  pirn 
piano,  a  little  softer,  Ac 

PIVOT,  in  mechanics,  a  pin  on  which  any 
thing  turns.    In  the  military  art,  the  officer, 
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serjesnt,  corporal,  or  pirate,  upon  whom 
the  different  wheelings  are  made  in  military 
evolutions. 

PLACARD,  a  printed  or  written  paper 
posted  in  a  public  place,  intended  either  to 
notify  some  public  measure,  or  to  censure 
public  or  priTBte  characters.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  an  edict,  proclamation, 
or  manifesto  issued  by  authority;  but  in 
that  sense  the  word  is  not  now  used. 

PLACE,  in  physiology,  that  part  of  im- 
moTable  space  which  a  body  occupies.  It 
is  either  absolute  or  relative,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying that  part  of  space  which  has  rela- 
tion to  other  objects.  "  Place  is  to  space  or 
expansion,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  time  is  to 
duration.  Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but 
the  relative  position  of  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  its  distance  from  some  fixed  and 
certain  points.  Whence  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when 
its  distance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
respect  to  those  bodies  with  which  we  hare 

occasion  to  compare  it." In  astronomy, 

the  word  place  has  various  significations : 
the  physical  place  is  that  in  which  the  cen-v 
tre  of  a  celestial  body  lies ;  the  optical  place 
is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the 
star,  Ac.  The  eccentric  place  of  a  planet  ia 
that  point  of  its  orbit  in  which  a  planet 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  The  geo- 
centric place,  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is  re- 
ferred.  Place,  in  geometry,  any  point  in 

a  certain  bound  or  extent  wnerein  a  figure 
may  serve  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

PLACENTA,  in  botany,  the  part  of  a 
plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds  are  at- 
tached. The  disposition  of  the  cotyledons, 
or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germination 
of  seeds,  is  termed  placentation. 

PLAGUE,  a  malignant  and  contagious 
disease  that  often  prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  It  generally  proves  fatal  to 
nations  and  great  cities,  but  is  arrested 
by  cleanliness,  or  the  avoiding  of  putrid 
fermentations,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an 
extension.  Dr.  Madden,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects 
of  the  plague,  observes,  in  his  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Ac,  "  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  plague  is  both  coats- 

Iious  snd  infectious;  at  one  period  epi- 
einical,  at  another  endemics!;  in  plain 
English,  that  the  miasma  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath;  that 
in  one  period  it  is  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  and  at  another  is  disseminated 
among  the  people :  but  if  plague  have  one 
form  more  decided  than  another,  it  is  the 
endemic."  He  adds,  "I  have  given  the 
plague  the  name  of  typhus  gravissimus.  The 
symptoms,  from  the  first,  are  general  de- 
bility, congestion  about  the  heart,  not  de- 
pending on  inflammation,  but  on  the  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  circulation.  It  differs 
little  from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  du- 
ration and  eruptions.  In  every  stage  of 
plague  nature  appears  to  lie  prostrate  under 
the  influence  of  the  poisonous  miasma ;  and 
when  the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 


want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surface." 

PLAICE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuronectes,  flat  and  somewhat 
square  in  its  form,  and  furnishing  an  ar- 
ticle of  wholesome  food. 

PLAINTIFF,  in  law,  the  person  who 
commences  a  suit  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  claim ;  opposed  to  de- 
fendant. 

PLAN,  the  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a  plane ;  as  a  map,  chart,  or  ich- 
nography.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
nsed  tor  a  draught  of  a  building,  as  it  ap- 
pears, or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 
ground ;  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 
distribution  of  its  area,  or  ground  plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,  passages,  Ac. A  geo- 
metrical plan  is  one  in  which  the  solid  and 
vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  na- 
tural proportions.  The  raised  plan  of  a 
building  is  otherwise  called  an  elevation 
or  orthography.  A  perspective  plan  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  according  to  the  rules 

of  perspective.     TBee  Pkbspbctitb.] 

The  word  plan  also  signifies  a  scheme  or 
project;  the  form  of  something  to  be  done 
existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  several  parts 
adjusted  in  idea.  A  plan,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  expressed  in  words  or  committed  to 
writing;  us  a  plan  of  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, the  plan  of  a  military  expe- 
dition, Ac. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  a  plain  surface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary 
lines ;  and  as  a  right  line  is  the  shortest 
extension  from  one  point  to  another,  so  a 
plane  surface  is  the  shortest  extension  from 

one  line  to  another. In  astronomy,  the 

term  plane  is  used  for  an  imaginary  sur- 
face, supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
curves  described  on  the  celestial  sphere ; 
as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  plane  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  Ac. In  joinery,  Ac.  u  plane 

is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  smooth 
piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a  sharp-edged  tool, 
used  in  paring  and  smoothing  wood ;  these 
are  of  various  forms  and  sices,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

PLAN'ET,  a  celestial  body  revolving 
round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  and  continually 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  whence  the  name  planet,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  "wanderer."  The 
planets  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  planets  are  those 
which  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre ; 
and  the  secondary,  more  usually  called  sa- 
tellites or  moons,  those  which  revolve  about 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  constantly 
attend  it  round  the  sun.  The  primary  pla- 
nets are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel  or  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus.  Four  smaller  planets,  some- 
tunes  called  asteroids,  namely,  Ceres,  Pal- 
las,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  have  recently  been 
discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Her- 
schel, being  without  the  earth's  orbit,  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  planets ;  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  being  within  the  earth's 
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orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets.  The  pla- 
nets are  opaque  bodies,  which  receive  their 
light  from  the  sun;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  jbtei  stars,  not  only  by 
their  motion  or  revolution,  but  by  their  not 
twinkling.  The  elements  of  a  planet  are, 
1.  ita  mean  distance ;  S.  its  sidereal  period ; 
8.  eccentricity;  4.  its  inclination;  6.  place 
of  node ;  6.  longitude ;  and  7.  its  own  lon- 
gitude at  a  fixed  time. Motion  of  tka 

placets.  The  primary  planets  all  bend 
their  course  about  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  are  accelerated  in  their  motions  as  tney 
approach  to  him*  and  retarded  as  they  re- 
cede from  him;  so  that  a  ray,  drawn  from 
any  one  of  them  to  the  sun,  always  de- 
scribes equal  spaces  or  areas  in  equal 
times :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  power 
which  bends  their  way  into  a  curve  line, 
must  be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power 
is  no  other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  according  as  the  square  of  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun  decreases. 
The  universality  of  this  law  still  farther 
appears  by  comparing  the  motions  of  the 
different  planets :  for  the  power  which  acts 
on  a  planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  on  a  planet 
more  remote ;  both  because  it  moves  with 
greater  velocity,  and  because  it'  moves  in  a 
less  orbit,  which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in  arcs 
of  the  same  length,  than  in  a  greater  orbit. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  space  so  vast  be  capable  of  compre- 
hension sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sun,  which  occupies  so  small  a  portion 
of  that  space,  is  a  million  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Huygens,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert astronomers  of  the  last  century,  cal- 
culated the  time  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  between  the  sun 
and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  and  offers  experiments  to  prove 
that  it  runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a 
second.  Continuing  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three  leagues 
in  a  minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an 
hour,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  day;  and  therefore,  judging 
upon  astronomical  principles  of  the  several 
distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by 
the  space  so  over  run  in  a  given  time,  this 
philosopher  concludes  that  the  ball  must 
take  up  twenty-five  years  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Ju- 

K'ter ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  reach- 
g  8aturn.  But,  bow  astonishing  soever 
these  distances  may  be,  they  are  trivial 
compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points 
in  the  firmament,  and  of  which  millions 
escape  our  sight,  are  considered  the  cen- 
tres of  systems — suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  What  then  must  be  their  dis- 
tance, since  all  this  multitude  of  suns  shed 
so  small  a  portion  of  light  on  the  planet  to 
which  we  belong  r 


PLANETA'RIUM,  an  astronomical  ma- 
chine, made  to  represent  the*  motions  of 
the  heavens.     [See  OaaaaT.] 

PLANE-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Platan**.  The  oriental  plane-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia,  rises  with  a  straight,  smooch, 
branching  stem,  to  a  great  height,  with 
palmated  leaves  and  long-  pendulous  pe- 
duncles, sustaining  several  heads  of  small 
flowers.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected 
into  round,  rough,  hard  balls.  There  is 
also  a  downy  pubescence  which  coats  the 
young  leaves  and  branches  of  plane-trees. 
This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched 
spiculss,  which,  like  the  elementary  organs 
composing  the  epidermis  and  other  parts  of 
many  plants,  consist  mainly  of  silica,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  likened  to  extremely 
minute  glass  needles.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  more  especially,  this  down  readily 
falls  off,  and  being  wafted  about  by  the  air, 
is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  may 
chance  to  be  working  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  trees;  for  entering  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  these  spiculss  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the 
base  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  produce 
considerable  irritation  and  inflammation. 

The  occidental  plane  tree,  which  grows 

to  a  great  height,  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  where  it  is  also  called  oaf ton-ieoest. 

PLANIFCXLIOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  made  up  of  plain  leaves  or  pe 
tals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalont  is  also 
used  for  the  same. 

PLANIM'ETRT,  the  mensuration  of 
plain  surfaces,  or  that  part  of  geometry 
which  regards  lines  and  plain  figures,  with- 
out considering  their  height  or  depth. 

PLANISPHERE,  a  sphere  and  its  va- 
rious circles  projected  on  a  plane,  such  as 
maps,  Ac. ;  but  more  particularly,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  Ac 

PLA'NO,  a  prefix  to  several  words ;  as 
piano-conical,  plain  or  flat  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  the  other;  plana  conte*,  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  mlano- 
korixontal,  having  a  level  horizontal  sur- 
face or  position ;  plano-tnbnlate,  smooth  and 
awl- shaped. 

PLANT,  in  physiology,  a  general  name 
for  every  kind  of  vegetable,  though  in  po- 
pular language  the  word  is  generally  applied 
to  the  smaller  species  or  vegetables.  A 
plant  is  an  organic  body,  destitute  of  sense 
and  the  power  of  locomotion,  adhering  to 
another  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw 
from  it  its  nourishment,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing its  kind,  "whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self." Gen.  L The  root,  or  part  whereby 

plants  are  connected  to  their  matrix,  and 
by  which  they  receive  their  nutritious  juice, 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  absorbent 
vessels,  which  being  dispersed  through  the 
interstices  of  the  earth,  attract  or  imbibe 
its  juices;  consequently,  every  thing  in  the 
earth  that  is  dissoluble  in  water,  is  liable 
to  be  imbibed.  The  motion  of  these  nutri- 
tious juices  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood 
in  Animals,  being  effected  by  the  action  of 
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the  air.  Though  formerly  unknown,  it  it 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  plants  consist 
of  two  senea  or  orders  of  vessels :  1.  such 
as  receive  and  distribute  the  alimentary 
juices,  answering  to  the  arteries,  lacteals, 
veins,  Ac  of  animals;  and  2.  the  trachese, 
or  air-vessels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes, 
wherein  air  is  received  and  expelled.  It 
accordingly  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  must  nave  a  strong  effect  on  the  air  In- 
cluded in  these  trachea: ;  whence  arises  a 
perpetual  spring  of  action  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants.  [Jot 
the  botanical  distribution  of  plants  into 

classes,  genera,&c.,  see  Botany.] Plants 

used  in  food  and  medicine:  Notwithstand- 
ing accident  first  directed  attention  tcfthe 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  very  few 
of  these  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state,' 
and  they  are  then  so  modified  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  except  expert  botanists. 
And  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation  im- 
proves the  nutrition  of  the  plant  for  food, 
so  does  it  deteriorate  in  its  medicinal  Quali- 
ties. It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  plants  employed  as  food  are 
not  now  known  in  a  wild  state,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  corn  which  have 
followed  man  in  his  emigrations,  and  are 
only  met  with  under  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vator j— — Spontaneous  Plants  .-—Vow  things 
arc  more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  plants 
in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  after  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1668,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  destroyed  city  was  covered  with 
so  vast  a  profusion  of  a  species  of  a  cru- 
ciferous plant,  the  BisymbrtuM  Mo  of  Lin- 
naeus, that  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  did  not  contain  so 
many  plants  of  it.  It  is  also  known  that  if 
a  spring  of  salt  water  makes  its  api 
in  a  spot,  even  a  great  distance  i 
sea,  the  neighbourhood  is  soon  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a  maritime  locality,  which 
plants,  previous  to  this  occurrence,  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  country.  Again, 
when  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  sur- 
face is  immediately  usurped  by  a  vegetation 
which  is  entirely  peculiar,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  flourished  on  its 

former  banks. Skeletons  of  the  Leaves, 

Calyxes,  fc.  of  Plants,  may  be  produced  by 
the  following  method: — Procure  an  open- 
topped  earthen  pan.  holding  a  gallon  or 
more,  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  leaves, 
seed-vessels,  Ac. ;  and  pour  upon  them  a 
sufficiency  of  boilina  soft  water  to  cover 
them.  This  done,  puce  the  pan  upon  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
other  place  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a 
summer's  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Stir  the  leaves  occasionally  (say, 
once  or  twice  a  week)  and  carefully,  but 
never  change  the  water.  The  putrefactive 
fermentation  will  now  soon  ensue ;  and.  in 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according 
to  the  nature  ot  the  subjects,  many  of  the 
specimens  will  be  completely  macerated; 
and  will  require  no  other  attention  than 
holding  them  singly  under  the  Up  of  the 


water-tub,  or  some  other  small  forcing 
stream  of  water,  which  will  wash  away  all 
the  other  skin  and  green  fleshy  matter.  Ii 
this  matter  does  not  come  off  readily  when 
assisted  a  little  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  a  small  knife,  the  leaves  must  be  soaked 
for  a  longer  time.  Those  of  the  leaves  which 
seem  liable  to  break  during  the  washing  of 
them  may  be  preserved  from  breaking  by 
placing  them  upon  a  little  piece  of  board, 
and  holding  them  by  the  thumb  and  finger ; 
and,  should  a  little  of  the  green  fleshy  mat- 
ter remain  fixed  between  the  interstices  of 
the  skeleton  leaf,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  striking  the  leaf  perpendicularly  with  a 
clothes  brush.  They  will  now  only  require 
bleaching;  this  may  be  done  very  effec- 
tually, by  placing  them  in  a  bandbox,  with 
a  little  sulphur  numing  in  a  small  veasel 
beside  or  under  them.  The  most  sure  way, 
however,  of  bleaching  objects  of  this  nature 
is,  to  immerse  them,  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
dilute  chloride  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

PLANT.*,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  seven  famines  into  which  Lin- 
nasus  has  distributed  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom ;  comprehending  all  those  which 
are  not  funguses,  algw,  mosses,  ferns, 
grasses,  or  palms,  and  is  divided  into  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubs,  and  free*. 

PLANTA'OO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system;  class  4 
Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 

PLANTAIN  TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
tbe  genus  musa,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  which  are,  the  paradisiaca  or  plantain,  and 
the  sapiontum  or  banana-tree.  The  plantain 
rises  with  a  soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  as  some  of  the  trees 
are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year,  they  form 
the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  climates. 

PLANTATIONTin  the  West  Indies,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
estate  or  tract  of  land  occupied  and  tilled, 
either  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  or 
for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  as  the 
case  may  be. In  politics,  a  colony  or  set- 
tlement of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  horticulture,  any  place  which  is  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees. 

PLA  NT- CANE,  in  the  West  Indies,  sugar 
canes  of  the  flrst  growth,  in  distinction  from 
the  ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of 
canes  which  have  been  cut. 

PLANTER,  a  proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  ground  in  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
states  of  America. 

PLASH,  the  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cot 
or  lopped  and  bound  toother  branches.—— 
Plashing,  bending  the  boughs  of  hedges  and 
interweaving  them,  so  as  to  thicken  them. 

PLASTER,  in  medicine,  an  external  ap- 
plication to  the  body,  spread  on  linen  or 
leather j Plaster,  in  masonry,  a  composi- 
tion of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
into  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating 
walls  and  partitions  of  houses,  which  when 
dry  becomes  hard,  but  still  retains  the  name 
of  plaster. Plaster  of  Paris,  a  prepara- 
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tion  of  several  species  of  gypsum  dog  near 
Montmartre,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  from  which  city  it  take*  its  name. 
The  uae  of  this  substance,  in  imitating 

works  of  sculpture,  is  well  known. In 

popular  language,  this  name  is  applied  im- 
properly to  plaster-stone  or  to  any  species 
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.STIC  ART,  a  branch  of  sculpture, 
being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and 

animals  in  plaster,  clay,  Ac The  word 

plastic  signifies  baring  power  to  give  form 
or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter;  as,  the 
plastic  hand  of  the  Creator,  Ac 

PLATE,  vessels  or  utensil*  of  gold  or  ail* 
ver;  from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  signify- 
ing "  silver;"  but  which  application  of  the 
word  seems  itself  to  be  derived  from  the 

Cractice  of  forming  silver  into  flat  or  shal- 
tw  articles  for  the  table;  though  any  sil- 
ver vessel  or  wrought  ornament  in  silver  is 

denominated  plate. Plats  armour,  that 

kind  which  is  composed  of  broad  pieces, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  suit/  armour. 

PLATFORM,  in  architecture,  a  row  of 
beams  which  support  the  timber-work  of  a 
roof;  also  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition 

or  any  other  temporary  purpose. Plat- 

form,  in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on  which  cannon  are  mounted  to  fire 

on  an  enemy. Platform*,  in  a  ship  of  war, 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck ;  the  orlop.—— 
Plate  of  a  ship,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope  yarn, 
and  wcaved  one  over  the  other ;  they  serve 
to  save  the  cable  from  galling  in  the  hawse, 
or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
to  save  the  pennant  of  the  fore-sheet  from 
rubbing  them. 

PLATIC  A8TECT,  in  astrology,  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light, 

PLATING,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver ; 
constituting  what  is  termed  plated  goods, 
or  the  plated  manufacture.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  spur-maker,  not 
for  show,  but  a  purpose  of  real  utility.  The 
more  elegant  spurs  were  used  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver,  and  from  the  flexibility  of  that 
metal  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
■lightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, contrived  to  make  a  pair  of  spurs 
hollow,  and  to  fill  the  •pace  with  a  slender 
rod  of  steel  or  iron,  rinding  this  a  great 
improvement,  and  being  desirous  to  add 
cheapness  to  utility,  he  contrived  to  make 
the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron 
thicker,  till  at  length  he  discovered  the 
means  of  coating  an  iron  spar  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  equally  ele- 
gant with  those  which  were  made  wholly  of 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes;  and  numberless 
vessels  have  now  the  strength  and  cheap- 
ness of  copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance 
of  silver.— —The  old  method  of  plating  was 
by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  dip- 
ping the  copper,  and  depending  on  the  affl- 
nitv  of  the  metals,  by  which  a  very  slight 
article  was  produced.    But  at  Sheffield  and 


Birmingham,  all  plate  is  now  produced  by 
rolling  ingots  of  copper  and  silver  together. 
About  the  eighth  or  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  silver  is  united  by  heat  to  an  inch  of 
copper  in  ingots  about  the  sise  of  a  brick. 
It  is  then  flattened  by  steel  rollers  worked  by 
an  eighty-horse  power  engine.  The  greater 
malleability  of  the  silver  occasions  it  to 
speed  equally  with  the  copper  into  a 
sheet  of  any  required  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which 
it  is  wanted.  Plated  metal,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  thus  rolled  by  the 
hand  into  ten  times  the  surface,  the  silver 
spreading  equally;  and  the  plating  would 
be  perfect  if  the  rolling  had  reduced  it  to 
th#  thinness  of  silver  paper  I  Thia  mode 
of  plating  secures  to  modern  plate  a  dura- 
bility not  possessed  by  any  plate  silvered  by 
immersion.  Hence  plated  goods  are  now 
in  universal  request,  and,  if  tairlv  used,  are 
nearly  as  durable  as  silver  itself;  particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  silver  edges 
instead  of  plated  ones,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

PLATINUM,  or  PLATTNA,  a  metal 
found  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  unknown 
in  England  before  the  year  1741.  In  beauty, 
scarcity,  ductility,  and  indestructibility,  it 
is  considered  as  not  inferior  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  other  qualities  far  their  supe- 
rior. When  pure,  it  is  of  a  grayish-white 
colour,  like  silver,  or  more  like  polished 
steel.  It  is  harder  than  iron,  undergoes  no 
alteration  from  the  action  of  air,  and  resists 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Its  ore 
contains  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and 
rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chromium.  It 
is  melted  with  difficulty,  but  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire. 

PLATONIC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  Ac  Thus  Pla- 
tonic lote  denotes  a  pure  spiritual  affection, 
for  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate,  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  sexes,  unmixed 
with  carnal  affections,  and  regarding  no 
other  object  but  the  mind  and  its  excel- 
lencies. It  is  also  sometimes  understood 
as  a  sincere  disinterested  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
abstracted  from  any  selfish  views,  and  re- 
garding no  other  object  than  the  individual 

so  esteemed. Platonic  pear,  or  the  great 

p*«r.  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of 
time  in  which  the  stars  and  constellations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes.  This  revolution,  which  is 
calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  accomplished  in  about  35,000 
years.     [8ee  Philosophy.] 

PLATONIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

PLATOON*,  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
square  body  of  forty  or  fifty  musketeers^, 
drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  and  placed 
between  the  squadrons  of  horse  to  sustain 
them ;  or  a  small  body  acting  together,  but 
separate  from  the  mam  body;  as,  to  fire  by 
platoons. 

PLATYPUS,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  in 
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New  Holland,  whose  Jaws  are  elongated 
into  the  shape  of  a  dock'*  hill.  The  body 
is  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  the  feet  are 


PLATTS'MA,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  muscle 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  that  assists  in  draw. 


ins;  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards. 
PLAT.    [SeeDBAMA.1 
PLEA,  in  law.  that  which  is  alleged  by 


party  for  himself  in  court,  in  a  cause  there 
encoding;  hot  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
Irfendanrs  answer  to  the  plaintiffs  decla- 


ration 
tiff  all* 


That  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 
repelled,  or  justified  by  the  defendant's  pit*. 
Pleas  are  usually  dinded  into  those  of  the 
crown  and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  king's  [queen'sl 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general 
on  his  [her]  behalf.  Common  pleas  are  such 
suits  as  are  carried  on  between  subjects  in 
civil  cwftv. 

PLEADING,  in  law.  a  speech  delivered 
at  tbe  bar  in  defence  of  a  cause:  but,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  pltadingt  are  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  made  after 
the  declaration,  till  the  issue  is  joined.  In 
this  sense  they  express  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  bar,  replication,  rejoinder,  Ac 
till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 

rest  on  a  single  point. PUading,  amongst 

-•     *•      •    and  Bo ..,...- 


tbe  Greeks  a 


was  limited  as  t 


its  duration,  by  a  eUptmdro,  or  hour-glass  of 
water;  and  to  see  that  the  orators  had 
justice  done  them,  in  this  respect,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  each. 
PLBA8TJRB,  the  gratification  of  the 
agreeable  excite- 
ments in  a  state  of  health,  contentment, 


senses  or 


and  self-satisfaction,  not  of  those  kinds 
which  produce  exhaustion  and  disease,  but 
of  which  the  stock  is  inexhaustible,  as  those 
of  the  mind,  of  friendship,  benevolence, 
doing  good  to  others.  Pleasure  and  pain 
seem  to  be  the  means  made  use  of  by  nature 
to  direct  us  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
since  pleasure  is  annexed  to  whatever  con- 
tributes thereto,  and  pain  is  the  companion 
of  what  tends  to  our  ruin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  pleasures  of  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
grown  person,  and  an  old  man  all  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  things  required  by 
nature  in  each  state,  whether  simply  for  tbe 
preservation  of  the  individual,  or  for  that 
and  propagation  jointly. 

PLEBEIAN,  one  of  the  common  people, 
or  a  person  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  that  part  of  the  po- 
pulace which  was  distinguished  from  the 
senatorian  and  equestrian  order.  The  ple- 
beians at  first  were  employed  in  cultivating 
the  lands,  and  tbe  exercise  of  trades  and 
mechanical  professions;  but  in  time  they 
broke  through  this  illiberal  restraint,  and 
claimed  a  participation  with  the  other  or- 
ders in  places  of  trust,  dignity,  and  emolu- 
ment. The  power  of  the  plebians,  from  the 
first  appointment  of  tribunes,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  860,  gradually  increased,  till  it 
became  an  overmatch  for  that  of  the 
senate. 


PLEDGE,  something  left  in  pawn ;  that 
which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  agreement  or 

obligation  j In  law,  bail ;  surety  given  for 

the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  or  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  defendant,  or  for  restoring  goods 
taken  in  distress  and  replevied.— T» 
pledgt,  in  drinking,  is  to  warrant  a  person 
that  he  shall  receive  no  harm  while  drink- 
ing, or  from  the  draught ;  a  practice  which 
originated  with  our  ancestors  in  their  rude 
state,  and  which  was  intended  to  assure 
the  person  that  he  would  not  be  stabbed 
while  drinking,  or  poisoned  by  the  liquor. 
Notwithstanding  the  reason  has  long  since 
ceased,  the  custom  still  continues— a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  force  of  habit. 

PLEDGET,  in  surgery,  a  small  fiat  tent 
of  lint,  laid  over  a  wouud  to  imbibe  the  mat- 
ter discharged  and  keep  the  wound  clean. 

PLEIADS,  or  PLB'I  ADB8,  in  astronomy, 
a  cluster  or  assemblage  of  seven  stars  in 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They  were  called 
by  tbe  Latins  vtrgilut,  from  err,  spring, 
because  of  their  rising  about  the  vernal 

a  person  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  transact  any  bu- 
siness; generally,  an  ambassador  from  a 
prince,  invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  conclude  peace  with  another 
prince  or  state. 

PLB'NUM,  in  physics,  a  term  denoting; 
that  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  full 
of  matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians. Those  nhilosophers  who  do  not  ad- 
mit tbe  idea  of  a  vacuum  are  called  plenist: 

PLEONASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression in  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary ;  a  redundancy  of  words,  used, 
though  improperly,  in  order  to  express  a 
thought  with  the  greater  energy  or  perspi- 
cuity ;  such  as, "  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

PLB'ONASTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  tbe  spinelle  ruby ;  so  called  from  its  four 
facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  an- 
gle of  the  octahedron. 

PLETHORA,  in  medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body  when  they  are  too  full  or 
overloaded  with  fluids. 

PLETH'RON,  or  PLBTH'RTJM,  in  Gre- 
cian antiquity,  a  square  measure,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  not  certainly  known. 
Some  suppose  it  to  correspond  with  the 
Roman  juger.  or  J40  feet ;  others  say  it  was 
the  square  of  a  hundred  cubits. 

PLEU'RA,  in  anatomy,  a  double  mem- 
brane which  covers  all  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEURITIS,  or  PLEU  RIST,  in  medi- 
cine, an  inflammation  of  the  pUwra  or  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult 
respiration  and  cough. 

PLEURONBCTES,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic  order :  com- 

Erehendinjr  those  that  are  commonly  known 
y  the  name  of  flat-fish.  They  swim  con- 
stantly obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  because  they  have  no  air-bladder. 
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and  frequently  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  plaice,  flounder,  sole,  turbot,  and  dab, 
are  the  principal  species. 

PLBUBO-PNEUMO'NIA.  in  medicine, 
a  mixture  of  pleurisy  and  peripneumony. 

PLEUBOBTHOPN^A,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  pleurisy,  or  disrate  in  the  aide,  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  unleaa 
he  keeps  his  body  in  an  upright  posture. 

PLEXUS,  in  anatomy,  any  union  of  ves- 
sels, nerrea,  or  fibres,  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. 


PLICA  POLON1CA,  a  disease  of  the 
hair,  peculiar  to  Poland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  this  disease  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  matted  or  clotted  by  means  of 
an  acrid  humour  which  exudes  from  the 
hair. 

PLINTH,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  It  is  used 
as  the  foundation  of  columns,  being  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
der.  Plinth  0/  a  wll,  two  or  three  row* 

of  bricks  advanced  from  the  wall  in  form  of 
a  platband :  and  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding  that  serves  in  a  front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  Ac 

PLOT,  any  stratagem  or  plan  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  mischievous  purpose;  as  a 
pUt  against  the  government,  or  against  the 

life  of  a  sovereign. PUt,  in  dramatic 

writings,  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
comprising  a  complication   of    incidents 

which  are  ultimately  unfolded. PUt,  in 

surveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  field, 
farm,  Ac.  surveyed  with  an  instrument,  and 
laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
sions. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  an  important 
implement  for  turning  over  the  exhausted 
soil  and  turning  up  the  fresh  and  fertile 
parts,  so  contrived  as  to  save  the  labour  of 
digging.  They  are  of  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  soil,  and  are  generally 
drawn  by  horses,  though  in  some  places  by 
oxenw— — 8tfm-plongk*.  Certain  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  such  aa  thrashing,  chaff- 
cutting,  Ac.,  which  could  be  performed  by 
fixed  power,  have  partially  occupied  the 
attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable  ma- 
chinery driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam-engines,  has  to  some  extent  been 
advantageously  used  for  such  purposes. 
But  the  idea  of  a  farm  to  be  altogether  cul- 
tivated by  steam,  in  lieu  of  animal  power, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  visionary  and 
absurd,  except  by  a  few  individuals,  and 
one  or  two  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
enforced,  in  their  publications,  the  practi- 
cability and  importance  of  applyiug  steam 
to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of 

Sriculture.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr. 
eathcoat,  the  ingenious  and  well  known 
inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has  the 
merit  of  having  conceived  and  planned  this 
additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to 
science.  The  invention,  after  years  of  costly 
experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected 
through  the  enterprising  liberality  of  Mr. 


Heathcoat,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Joaiah 
'arkes,  civil  engineer,  whom  ha  selected  to 


carry 
macni 


his  designs  into  effect.     The  first 
ne  has  been  constructed  < 


expressly  for 

the  cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has  been  prac- 
tically and  successfully  worked  in  Lanca- 
shire, on  Bed  Moss,  near  Bolton-le-Moors. 
At  a  late  experimental  trial  of  the  steam- 
ploughs,  aa  the  public  prints  inform  us, 
**  two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were 
put  in  action,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  particularly  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  double-acting,  or  made  with  two 
•hares  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  it  returns 
at  the  end  of  a  '  bout,' taking  a  new  furrow 
without  loss  of  time.  The  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  this  plough— the  action  of  the  work- 
ing coulters  and  under-cutting  knives, 
which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the 
moss— the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow 
turned  over— the  application  of  a  new  and 
admirable  means  of  traction,  instead  of 
chains  or  ropes — together  with  the  facility 
with  which  the  machine  is  managed,  and 
the  power  applied  to  the  plough,  especially 
interested  and  surprised  all  present.  The 
speed  at  which  the  plough  travelled  was 
3%  miles  per  hour,  turning  furrows  18 
inches  broad  by  9  inches  in  depth,  and  com- 
pletely reversing  the  surface.  Each  furrow 
of  390  yards  in  length  was  performed  in 
somewhat  leas  than  three  minutes,  so  that 
in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours,  thia  sin- 
gle machine  would  with  two  ploughs  turn 
over  ten  acres  of  bog  land  !  The  machine 
which  bears  the  steam-engines  is  itself  lo- 
comotive ;  but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at 
right  angles  to  ita  line  of  progress,  not 
dragged  after  it,  the  machine  has  to  ad- 
vance only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  vis. 
eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  in  other  words, 
the  machine  has  to  be  moved  only  eleven 
yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  five-and-a  half  miles,  and  turned 
over  a  statute  acre  of  land.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  prime  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention ;  and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of 
steam  to  husbandry;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  ploughs,  by 
dragging  them  with  it,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  power  of  the  engines  would  be  use- 
lessly expended." That  tbia  is  no  idle 

theory  may  be  further  learned  from  the  fact 
of  it*  being  in  contemplation  to  use  steam- 
ploughs  in  some  of  our  colonies;  aa  the 
following  account,  copied  from  a  Glasgow 
paper,  shows:  "Lately  a  trial  waa  made  in 
one  of  the  fields  on  the  estate  of  Poaail, 
nesr  Glasgow,  of  the  steam-plough,  in- 
tended for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  lands 
of  British  Guiana.  This  trial  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  numerous  party  who  witnessed 
it.  The  field  was  laid  out  similar  to  those 
in  the  colony,  which  have  canals  on  each 
side  running  parallel  with  one  another.  The 
machinery  consists  of  two  iron  boats,  one 
containing  a  small  high  pressure  eteaxo- 
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engine,  with  a  dram,  round  which  the  end- 
lew  chain  or  rope  it  coiled,  and  the  other 
a  reTereing  pulley,  by  meant  of  which  the 
chain  or  rope  is  extended,  and  allowed  to 
work  whichever  way  is  required ;  the  ploughs 
are  attached  to  this  chain,  and  made  to 
work  backwards  and  forwards  with  great 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  Mr.  M'Bae,  whose 
Ions  residence  in  the  colony,  and  great  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  working  of  sugar 
estates,  has  directed  his  attention,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  to  the  great  and  ab- 
solute necessity  of  employing  some  other 
power  to  supersede  cultivation  by  manual 
labour,  invented  the  steam-plough,  which 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Edington  and  80ns, 
Phoenix  Iron-works." 

Although  we  have  occupied  so  much  of 
our  space  in  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the 
tttamplokfk,  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  the 
subject;  for  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
putting  this  sheet  to  press,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  an  article  in  the  M  Literary 
Gazette"  (Aug.  29, 1840)  on  what  is  termed 
the  "  New  Agrarian  8y1rm."  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Pinkus,  and  applies  to  the 
entire  agriculture  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  steam  power  I  The  edi- 
tor thus  proceeds: — "At  the  Colosseum, 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  attended  and  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  a  model  of  certain 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution  is  proposed  to  be 
brought  about.  It  consists  of  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  which  communicates  by  pipes 
laid  a  few  inches  under  ground,  and  branch- 
in  all  the  necessary  directions,  with  the 


harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  draining,  level 


machine  for  performing  every  kind  of  hus- 
bandry and  agricultural  labour,— ]  ' 
g,  reaping,  draii 
wn  wood;  Ac 
1  decided  opinic 
aotive  power,  similar  to  that  employed 
railroads,  can  '       "*    *'    * 


ploughing, 
.     r        »"ng,  level- 
ling, cutting  down  wood,  Ac.  Ac.     Mr. 
nk)  . .     . 


s«ping. 

Pinkus  states  his  decided  opinion  that  lo- 
comotive power,  similar  to  that  employed 
can  never  he  effectively  used 


ir  agricultural  purposes ;  and  goes  on  to  say 

tat  he  has  invented  and  adopted  '  the  only 

ana  of  using  steam  power  in  the 

of  the  soil,  the  easy  practicable 


that 
feasible 
cultivation 

lity  of  which  no  one  conversant  with  prac- 
tical science  can  hesitate  to  assent  to;  they 
admit  of  the  use  of  stationary  steam  oower, 
or  water  power;  no  other  methods  of  appli- 


so  efficient  or  economical. 
By  these  improved  methods,  detailed  in  the 
enrolled  specifications  of  the  several  pa- 
tents, distant  fields,  comprising  many  square 
miles,  near  to  or  surrounding  a  station,  are 
combined  with  it  through  the  medium  of 
1  laid  under  ground,  leading  from  the 
an  and  passing  into  the  fields,  in  such 


station  a 

proportion  as  that  in  every  square  n 
*    "   *  *    **     *     *n  length 


there  shall  be  a  half-mile   in  , 


mains  or  pipes ;  through  these  the  power  of 
the  stationary  engine  is  transmitted  into  the 
fields  by  an  auxiliary  vacuum  power,  which 
the  mechanical  combinations  of  this  inven- 
tion admit  of  being  taken  up  in  any  parts 
of  such  fields  to  put  in  motion  a  locomo- 
tive engine  of  light  weight  bv  vacuum 
power,  which  engine  has  neither  boiler  nor 
fun  t ace.  To  this  engine  various  agricul- 
tural implements  are  from  time  to  time 


appended,  that  perform  all  the  operations 
herein  enumerated.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
effective  philosophical  principles  in  nature 
is  made  available,  through  the  agency  of 
fixed  engines,  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.' The  engine  alluded  to  is  propelled 
by  a  hollow,  flexible  tube,  working  round  a 
roller  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  which,  by  a 
slight  check,  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  operate  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  any  direction.  The  ploughshares, 
harrows,  hoes,  scythes,  or  whatever  is 
wanted,  are  readily  fixed  to  this  movement, 
and  do  the  business  of  many  horses  and 
many  persons.  Mr.  P.  goes  on  to  observe  :— 
'  The  power  of  stationary  engines  being  un- 
limited, the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive 
impelling  machine  can  be  varied  from  time 
to  time,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  field  la- 
bour. Stationary  engines,  whether  for  steam 
or  water,  yield  power  in  the  cheapest  form. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  well-understood  principle  in 
physics,  that  whatever  moving  force  be  ex- 
pended in  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air 
in — say,  in  an  extended  main  hermetically 
sealed— must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  force  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  prime  mover  or  generator  of  force  when 
taken  up  from  the  main,  and  made  to  act 
on  pistons  moving  air-tight  in  cylinders, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  incum- 
bent atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole 
power  of  the  stationary  engine  is  transmit- 
ted and  taken  up  in  a  given  time  without 
any  loss  in  the  transmission.  The  only 
mechanical  parts  of  the  locomotive  here 
used  are  those  which,  in  similar  machines, 
sustain  but  little  wear  and  tear,  or  mecha- 
nical disarrangements.  By  it  spade  labour 
may  be  applied  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  as  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  ploughshare 
altogether,  thus  deriving  the  well-known 
benefit  of  spade  labour  in  thoroughly  pul- 
verising and  tilling  the  soil.  For  opening 
trenches  in  the  stiffest  soils  its  power  is 
efficient;  in  bog  or  marshy  lands  it  is 
equally  so ;  and  tor  making  tiles  to  effect 
drainage,  or  for  mixing  and  spreading  soils, 
it  is  the  moving  power.  Not  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  the  value  of  landed 
property  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appli- 
es t  ion  of  this  Invention,  but,  in  those  colo- 
nies where  the  value  of  an  estate  is  esti- 
mated not  so  much  bv  the  number  of  acres 
as  by  the  amount  of  labour  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  lands,  it  will  increase  their  value 
in  a  fourfold  proportion ;  and  a  not  less  im- 
portant object  may,  by  its  introduction,  be 
attained  in  those  colonies  where  slave  labour 
is  mainly  depended  upon.  80  effectually  will 
it  compete  with  such  labour,  and  so  reduce 
its  value,  that,  it  is  hoped,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  sny 
yet  suggested,  of  conducing  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  that  iniquitous  system — slave  traffic' 
For  the  present  (says  the  Editor)  we  most 
content  ourselves  with  this  annunciation ; 
for  it  would  lead  us  to  a  very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion to  touch  on  the  mighty  changes 
which  the  adoptiou  of  such  a  mode  of  rais- 
ing produce  must  cause.  The  land  of  Britain, 
estimated  at  3,000,000,000  acres,  of  which 
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40,000.000.  capable  of  feeding  90,000,000  of 
people,  are  s»  yet  uncultivated,  offers  an 
immensity  for  experiment.  A  million  of 
horses  might  be  dispensed  with;  the  oostof 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  80,000,000*.  per 
annum.  In  the  meantime  this  steam  power, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  manufac- 
tones  (though  applied  to  a  total  value  of 
only  360,000,000/.),  has  never  been  made  to 
serve  the  infinitely  more  important  uses  of 
agriculture.  What  may  come  of  it  as  yet 
we  cannot  foresee ;  but  if  the  plan  can  be 
carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  it  must 
be  prodigious— incalculable  !** 

FLO'VER,  (pfaTia/w),  in  ornithology, 
the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Chmradriu*;  as  the  green  plover,  about 


grey  plover,  with  a  black  beak  and  green 
legs,  a  very  beautiful  bird. 
PLUM  fprunuM),  in  botany,  a  genua  of 


sise  of  the  common  lapwing;  and  the 
lover,  with  a  black 
very  beautiful  bird. 

M  fprunuM),  in  boU    ,.    „ 

fruit  trees,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  differing  in  colour,  taste,  sise,  and 
form;  but  the  most  esteemed  of  all  is  the 
green-gage,  or  rein*  CUudt. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB-LINE,  or  PLUM'. 
MET,  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  a  string, 
by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpendicu- 
larly, and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by  car- 
penters, masons,  Ac.  Sometimes  the  string 
descends  along  a  wooden  ruler,  Ac.  raised 
perpendicularly  on  another;  in  which  case 
it  becomes  a  level. 

PLUMBAGO,  GRAPHITE,  or  BLACK- 
LEAD,  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  much  used  in  drawing,  and  for  making 

pencils.    [8ee  Black-Lsad.] Plumbago, 

in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  6  Pes* 
tandria,  order  1  Mouogyni*.  The  species 
are  perennials. 

PLUMBATA,  in  antiquity,  a  scourge 
used  by  the  Romans,  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  armed  with  lead. 

PLUM'Bl  8UBCARBONA8,  in  che- 
mistry, subcarbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
eallcu  ceruse  or  white  lead. 

PLUM'Bl  SUPERACETA8,  in  chemis- 
try, formerly  called  sugar  of  lead  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  as- 
tringent qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
is  not  altogether  harmless. 

PLUM'BUM.  Lead.     [SeeLaan.] 

PLUMB,  or  PLUMULE,  in  botany,  the 
ascending  scaly  part  of  the  coreulum  or 
heart  of  a  seed,  which  rises  and  becomes 
the  stem  or  body.  It  extends  itself  into 
the  caTity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather, 

from  which  it  derives  its  name. Plum*, 

a  set  of  feathers  for  ornament,  particularly 
ostrich  feathers. 

PLUME-ALUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind 
of  asbestos. 

PLU'MIPED,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

PLUM*M1NG,  among  miners,  the  opera- 
tion of  finding  by  means  of  a  mine  dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air  shaft,  or  to  bring 
an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines. 

PLUMOSE,  something  formed  in  the 
manner  of  feathers,  with  a  stem  and  fibres 


issuing  from  it  on  each  side;  as  the  anten- 
nas of  certain  moths,  butterflies,  Ac 

In  botany,  a  ylmwr  brittle  is  one  that  has 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
bristle.  Pfastoae  p*rppn»,  or  down,  is  a  flying; 
crown  to  some  seeds,  composed  of  feathery 
hairs.  I 

PLU'RAL,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  an-  | 
plied  to  that  number  of  nouns  and  verbs 
which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than 
one;  or  that  which  expresses  a  plurality  or  ' 
number  of  things. 

PLURALITY,  a  number  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  the  same  kind ;  as  astwai-  | 

itjf  of  worlds,  Ac. Plurality  «/  benefit**, 

or  living*,  is  where  the  same  clergyman  | 
holds  two  or  more  spiritual  preferments,  > 
with  cure  of  souls.     In  a  plurality  of  liv- 
ings, the  first,  ip*o  fmcto,  becomes  void ; 
on  which  account,  the  patron   may  pre-  ' 
sent  to  it,  provided  the  clerk  be  not  quali- 
fied by  dispensation,  Ac.  to  hold  more  liv- 
ings than  one,  the  law  strictly  enjoining  1 
residence. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a  character  marked  I 
thus  + ,  used  aa  the  sign  of  addition.  j 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  with  a 
velvet  nap  on  one  side,  composed  regu- 
larly of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread 
and  a  double  warp,  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goats'  or  ca- 
mels' hair.  There  are  also  some  plushes 
made  entirely  of  worsted,  and  others  wholly 
of  hair. 


PLUTON'IC,  or  PLUTCNIAN,  pertain, 
g  to  or  designating  the  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  rocks  and  mountains  from  fire. 


The  Plntouist*  ssy  that  the  formation  of 
the  world  in  its  present  state  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  igneous  fusion,  in  opposition  to 
the  Nrptunittt,  who  maintain  that  it  has  a 
watery  origin.     [See  Gboloot,  Ac] 

PLUVIAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certsining  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
in  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular  climate 
or  place. 

FN  BUMAT* ICS,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  or 
aeriform  fluids :  such  aa  their  weight,  den- 
sity, compressibility,  and  elasticity.  The 
air  being  a  heavy  body,  presses  like  other 
fluids,  in  every  direction,  upon  whatever 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depths.  This  pressure  may  be  thus 
shown:— Cover  a  wine  glass,  completely 
filled  with  wster  or  wine,  with  a  piece 
of  writing  paper :  then  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  over  the  paper,  so  as  to  hold  it 
tight  snd  accurately  even.  The  glass  may 
then  be  turned  upside  down,  and  the  hand 
removed  without  the  water  running  out. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  paper  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  water.  The  air  can  also 
be  compressed  into  a  much  less  space  than 
it  naturally  occupies.  Take  a  glass  tube 
open  only  atone  end :  it  is  of  course  full  of 
air:  plunge  the  open  end  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  you  see  the  water  rises  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  tube,  the  sir,  therefore,  which 
before  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
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supporting  about  S3  feet  of  water  or  about 
29  or  80  inches  of  quicksilver.  If  a  glass 
tube  upwards  of  thirty-one  inches  long  be 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  have  its  aperture 
immersed  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid,  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it  will  be  found 
to  vary  both  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable ;  and 
the  above-mentioned  tube  filled  with  quick- 
silver has,  from  its  showing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  been  called  a 
babomxtbb.  By  removing  the  pressure 
from  air  it  always  expands,  nor  is  it  known 
to  what  degree  this  expansion  will  reach. 
By  increasing  the  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  any  given  space,  however  small, 
nor  has  this  condensation  any  known  limits. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  which 
were  made  by  experimental  philosophers  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  after  Torn - 
eelU  had  clearly  demonstrated  its  pressure, 
not  only  was  the  barometer  invented  (1643), 
but  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  pneumatic 
machines*  as  the  air-pomp,  air-balloon, 
thermometer,  Ac.  [For  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
Atmos  rasas,  Aia,  AtB-rtmr,  Babomb- 
*bb.  Fluids,  Gbavity,  Ac.} 

[Fsom  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
certain  aeronautic  experiments  which  were 
much  talked  of  at  the  time  we  commenced 
this  volume,  we  omitted  the  article  "  Abbo- 
station,"  and  merely  gave  a  definition  of 
the  word  Ballooh,  reserving  for  this  place 
whatever  we  might  at  the  time  deem  essen- 
tial or  most  interesting.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  reverting  to  the  art  when  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  narrating  the  trite  accounts 
of  former  adventurers  (whose  imperfect 
knowledge  of  aerial  navigation  when  com- 
pared with  the  practical  and  scientific  data 
obtained  by  the  repeated  ascents  of  Mr. 
Green  takes  from  them  all  their  value), 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  grand  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition of  modern  date,  and  to  give  that 
one,  as  it  well  deserves,  without  mutilation 
or  unuecesssry  abridgment.  We  hardly 
need  add,  that  it  is  the  far-famed  voyage 
from  London  to  Nassau-Weilburg,  accom- 
plished in  November.  1830,  by  B,  Hollond, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative.1 

"  It  is  not,"  as  Mr.  M.  observes,  M  in  the 
mere  issue,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  that 
the  chief  merit  or  importance  of  such  an 
enterprise  can  alone  be  said  to  consist. 
Designed  with  a  view  to  special  ends,  and 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  art,  from  which 
most  beneficial  results  were,  and  I  am  now 
happy  to  add  are,  most  likely  to  accrue,  it 
becomes  no  less  an  obligation  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  world  in  general,  to  make  them 
partakers  in  the  knowledge  of  whatever  inte- 
resting or  important  circumstances  either 
accompanied  the  progress  of  our  expedi- 


tion,  or  may  justly  be  expected  to  attend 
the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  the 
merits  of  which  it  was  our  sole  object  in 
the  present  instance  to  confirm.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  properties 
and  power  of  the  balloon,  up  to  a  late  period 
(already  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury), a  variety  of  obstacles  apparently  in- 
surmountable continued  to  obstruct  the 
progress,  and  paralyse  the  efforts  of  all  who 
sought  to  render  it  obedient  to  the  sway  of 
human  will,  and  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  human  life.  The  chief  of  these  impedi- 
ments consisted  in  the  uncertainty  and  ex- 
pense attending  the  process  of  inflation 
from  the  employment  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the 
dangers  considered  inseparable  from  the 

Eractice  of  the  art ;  the  difficulties  which 
itherto  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  ungovernable  mass,  and  the 
impossibility  which  all  previous  aeronauts 
have  experienced  of  remaining  in  the  air  a 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  attainment  of 
a  sufficient  distance.  To  remove  these  ob- 
stacles and  reduce  the  aerial  vehicle  to  a 
more  certain  issue,  a  vast  extent  of  actual 
experience,  united  to  an  intellect  capable  of 
turning  it  to  a  proper  account,  was  abso- 
lutely required ;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
much  injustice  were  I  not  to  declare,  that 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  both  these  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Green,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  results  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  in  the  practice,  or  novel  in  the 
theory  of  this,  the  roost  delightful  and 
sublime  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  It 
was  to  him,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
applicability  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of 
inflation,  that  we  owe  the  removal  of  the 
first  of  those  impediments  in  practice, 
which  till  then  bad  continued  to  weigh 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  expert,  and  had,  in 
fact,  bid  fair  to  quench  the  incipient  science 
in  its,  very  onset.  Up  to  the  period  of  that 
discovery,  the  process  of  inflation  was  one. 
the  expense  of  which  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  its  uncertainty :  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  days  of  watchful  anxiety,  have 
been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavours  to 
procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
balloon,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar affinities,  it  continued  to  escape  almost 
as  fast  aa  it  was  generated ;  during  all 
which  time  the  various  casualties  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  inevitable  imperfections 
of  a  vast  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and, 
above  all,  the  enormous  expense  attending 
this  operation,  were  to  be  incurred  and  en- 
dured, for  the  sole  purpose,  and  with  the 
sole  object,  of  remaining  for  a  few  hours 
helplessly  suspended  in  the  air.  Under 
such  disadvantages  all  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  had  speedily  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  Mr.  Green's  ingenious  application  that 
the  art  itself  was  saved  from  a  premature 
extinction. — Aerostation  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  roused  by  this  discovery,  she  awoke 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  rendered  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  ukiftul,  a  profession  and  a 
profit,  which  before  had  ever  been  a  matter 
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of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  dish-en.*  With 
respect  to  the  next  of  those  impediments, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  might 
have  continued  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
aerostation  as  an  organ  of  general  utility — 
I  mean  the  danger  usually  considered  as 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  art — 
much  is  not  required  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  fears:  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ascents  [the  number  of  ascents  made  by 
Mr.  Green  up  to  that  timel,  undertaken  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  without  one  disap- 
pointment to  the  public,  and  without  one 
solitary  instance  of  fatal  consequence,  or 
eren  of  an  accident  of  disagreeable  results 
(except  from  the  intervention  of  malice ),t 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  how  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  practice 
of  aerostation,  when  under  the  management 
of  a  skilful  leader,  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
improvements  to  which  his  experience  has 
given  rise.  It  is  not  from  the  bungling 
efforts  of  unqualified  persons  that  any  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  on  this  or  other 
matters  of  practical  detail ;  and  where  tbat 
skill  is  present,  without  which  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success,  and  those  precau- 
tions have  been  observed  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  requisite,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  practice  of  aerostation  is  as 
devoid  of  extraordinary  danger  as  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  hitherto 
adopted.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Green's  previous  discoveries,  they 
may  be  said  to  yield  in  importance  to  that 
whereby  he  has  succeeded  in  enabling  the 
aeronaut  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  bal- 
loon undiminished  during  the  continuance 

*  Independent  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense and  risk,  from  the  employment  of 
coal-gas  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflation,  there  are  other  advan- 
tages of  great  importance,  one  of  which 
merits  special  notice:  I  allude  to  thewupe- 
rior  facility  with  which  the  latter  is  retained 
in  the  balloon,  owing  to  the  greater  sub* 
tilty  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
strong  affinity  which  they  exhibit  for  those 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a  bal- 
loon, sufficiently  perfect  to  retain  its  con- 
tents of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or 
amount  for  the  space  of  six  months,  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  could  not  be 
maintained  in  equal  purity  for  an  equal 
number  of  weeks. 

t  The  "intervention  of  malice"  here 
alluded  to  occurred  some  years  before  at 
Cheltenham,  when  some  ill-disposed  person 
contrived  to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  car  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  perceived  before 
the  balloon  had  reached  a  considerable 
elevation,  whereby  Mr.  Green  and  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Griffiths,  were  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. To  this  we  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Green's  trip,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donncll,  from  Cremorne  House,  Chelsea, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  had  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  both,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  having  rendered  their  descent  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous. 


of  the  most  protracted  voyage  it  could  ever 
be  required  to  perform.}  In  order  fully  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  this  discovery, 
which  more  immediately  formed  the  object 
of  our  late  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  idea  should  be>  had  of  the  difficulties 
it  was  intended  to  obviate,  and  of  the 
effects  they  were  calculated  to  produce 
upon  the  further  progress  of  aerostation. 
When  a  balloon  ascends  to  navigate  the 
atmosphere,  independent  of  the  loss  of 
power  occasioned  by  its  own  imperfections, 
an  incessant  weight  of  its  resources  in  gas 
and  ballast  becomes  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  its  situation.  No  sooner  has  it 
quitted  the  earth  than  it  is  immediately 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  variety  of 
circumstances  tending  to  create  a  difference 
in  its  weight ;  augmenting  or  diminishing, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  power  by  the  means 
of  which  it  is  supported.  The  deposition 
or  evaporation  of  humidity  to  the  extent,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  of  several  hundred- 
weight ;  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
of  its  gaseous  contents  by  the  remotion  or 
interposition  of  clouds  between  the  object 
itself  and  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays, 
with  a  variety  of  other  more  secret,  though 
not  less  powerful  agencies,  all  so  combine 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  aeronaut  to  preserve, 
that  scarcely  a  moment  passes  without 
some  call  for  his  interposition,  either  to 
check  the  descent  of  the  balloon  by  the 
rejection  of  ballast,  or  to  control  its  ascent 
by  the  proportionate  discharge  of  gas;  a 
process  by  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, the  whole  power  of  the  balloon,  how- 
ever great  its  dimensions,  must  in  time  be 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate  its 
career  by  succumbing  to  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial gravitation.  By  the  simple  contrivance 
of  a  rope  of  the  requisite  magnitude  and 
extent,  trailing  on  the  ground  beneath  (and 
if  over  the  sea,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
liquid  ballast  contained  in  vessels  floating 
on  its  surface),  have  all  these  difficulties 
been  overcome,  and  all  the  features  of  the 
!  art  completely  and  effectually  reversed. 
Harnessed  to  the  earth  or  ocean,  by  a  power 
too  great  for  her  to  resist,  it  is  in  vain  the 
balloon  endeavours  to  change  the  level  of 
1  her  onward  course ;  every  foot  she  would 
I  have  been  otherwise  compelled  to  add  to 
i  her  elevation  now  only  adds  to  her  weight, 
by  her  endeavours  to  abstract  from  the 
|  earth  a  further  portion  of  that  rope  which 
is  dependent  upon  its  surface ;  while,  on  the 
|  other  hand,  every  foot  she  would  have  been 
i  inclined  to  descend,  had  she  been  at  liberty 
1  as  heretofore,  now  only  abstracts  from  the 
j  weight  which  draws  her  downward,  by 
throwing  on  the  earth  the  labour  of  sup- 
porting an  additional  portion  of  the  guide- 
rope,  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 

t  Mr.  Green  has  since  (1840)  given  notice 
of  his  intention,  at  no  distant  day,  of  cross- 
ing from  the  American  contiuent  to  Europe, 
and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
westerly  winds  at  certain  seasons,  confi- 
dently predicts  success. 
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to  sustain  without  relief.  Limited  to  one 
unalterable  plane,  all  the  fluctuation*  above 
mentioned,  whereby  her  irreparable  stock  of 
power  became  subjected  to  incessant  waste, 
have  thus  completely  been  avoided,  and 
not  only  her  aacensive  force  maintained  in 
its  full  vigour  throughout  a  period  deter- 
minable solely  by  her  own  imperfections, 
but  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, over  the  boundless  ocean,  without 
a  landmark  in  tha  densest  fog,  and  through- 
out the  darkest  night  the  exact  direction  of 
her  course,  aa  well  as  the  very  rate  of  her 
>rogrea*  determined  with  the  utmost  faci- 
ity,  and  most  infallible  results.  The  main 
feature  however  in  this  discovery,  is  the 
altered  aspect  under  which  it  enables  the 
aeronaut  to  regard  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  extension  it  bestows 
upon  the  hitherto  limited  sphere  of  his 
relations.    The  ocean,  now  no  longer  the 


dreaded  enemy  of  the  aerial  voyager, 
comas  at  once  his  greatest  friend ;  an< 
stead  of  opposing  his  progress,  offers  him 


advantages  more  certain  and  efficacious 
than  even  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
sumed security,  is  calculated  to  contribute. 
Such  then  was  the  actual  state  of  aerosta- 
tion when  Mr.  Robert  Hollond,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  cultivated  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  tha  art,  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  display,  and  une- 

Saivocal  determination  of  the  merits  of 
tiese  discoveries,  by  undertaking  at  his 
own  expense  to  lit  out  an  expedition,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Green  (in  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  include  me),  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intention  of  starting 
from  London  and  proceeding  (in  whatever 
direction  the  winds  at  that  time  prevailing 
might  happen  to  convey  us),  to  such  a  dis- 
tance aa  would  suffice  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  the  voyage  was  especially  design- 
ed. Accordingly  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Oye  and  Hughes,  having  kindly  conceded 
the  use  of  the  great  Yauxhall  Balloon,  and 
of  their  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ascent ;  after  several  unavoidable  delays, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  weather,  the  day 
of  departure  was  fixed  for  Monday,  Nov. 
7th,  1836,  and  the  process  of  inflation 
having  been  commenced  at  an  early  hour, 
everything  was  got  ready  for  starting  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  The  appearance  which  the  balloon 
exhibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no 
less  interesting  than  strange.  Provision*, 
which  had  been  calculated  for  a  fortnight's 
consumption  in  case  of  emergency ;  ballast 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  ton  in  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sixes,  duly 
registered  and  marked,  together  with  an 
unusual  supply  of  cordage,  implements, 
and  other  accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion, 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  car ;  while  all 
around  the  hoop  and  elsewhere  appended. 
-■--•-■  - «-         i       *     -  wood 


hung  cloaks,  carpet-bags,  barrels  of  v 
ipper,  coffee- warmer,  barometers, 
i,  lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  i 


and  copper,  coffee- warmer,  barometers,  tele- 
scopes, lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  flasks, 
with  many  other  articles,  designed  to  serve 


the  purposes  of  a  voyage  to  regions  where, 
once  forgotten,   nothing  could  be  again 


supplied.  Among  the  other  matters  with 
which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide ourselves,  were  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  specifying  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  voyage,  and  entitling 
u*  to  exemption  from  the  usual  formalities 
of  office.  Thus  prepared,  and  duly  accou- 
tred, at  half-past  one  o'clock  the  balloon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and  rising 
itly  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 


1  course    the 


genu 
brees 


ireexe,   bore   speedily  away  towards  the 
outb-east,  traversing  in  her 
cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and  passing  in 


succession  nearly  over  the  towns  of  Bltham, 
Bromley,  Footscray,  and  others,  whose  va- 
riegated outlines  beautifully  diversified  the 
rich  landscape  that  lay  beneath  us.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  time 
of  year;  a  few  light  clouds  alone  floated  in 
the  sky,  and  at  least  aa  useful  as  orna- 
mental, served  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
different  currents  at  different  altitudes:  an 
information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, we  were  enabled  to  avail  ourselves 
with  much  effect.  Continuing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  at  forty- eight  minutes 
past  two  we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Rochester,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  were  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
the  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral  bearing 
distant  about  two  miles,  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. In  a  few  minutes  after  we  obtain- 
ed our  first  view  of  the  sea,  brightening 
under  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  and 
occupying  the  extreme  verge  of  toe  borixon, 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
our  voyage  that  the  flrst  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  showing  how  far  it  was  possible 
for  the  skilful  and  experienced  aeronaut  to 
influence  the  course  of  his  aerial  vessel,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. Shortly  after  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury  a  considerable  devia- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  our  route.  Instead  of  pursuing 
our  former  line  of  south  by  east,  which  was 
that  of  the  upper  current,  by  means  of 
which  we  had  hitherto  advanced,  it  became 
apparent  that  we  were  now  rapidly  bearing 
away  upon  one  which  tended  considerably 
to  the  northward,  and  which,  had  we  con- 
tinued to  remain  within  the  limits  of  its 
influence,  would  have  shortly  brought  us  to 
sea,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland. 
As  it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  pro- 
ceed as  near  to  Paris  as  circumstances 
would  permit,*  we  resolved  to  recover  aa 
soon  as  possible  the  advantages  which  a 
superior  current  had  hitherto  afforded  us, 
and  accordingly  rose  to  resume  a  station 

*  The  proprietors  of  the  balloon  having 
contemplated  making  an  ascent  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Hollond  having  undertaken  to 
transfer  the  balloon  thither,  it  became  a 
consideration  with  us  not  to  increase  our 
distance  from  that  capital  more  than  waa 
consistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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upon  oar  previous  level.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  thU  manoeuvre,  or  the 
success  with  which  the  balloon  acknow- 
ledged the  influence  of  her  former  associate. 
Scarcely  had  the  superfluous  burden  been 
discharged  proportioned  to  the  effect  re- 
quired, when  slowly  she  arose,  and  sweep- 
ing majestically  round  the  horixon,  obedient 
to  the  double  impulse  of  her  increasing 
elevation  and  the  gradual  change  of  cur- 
rent, brought  ui  successively  in  sight  of  all 
those  objects  which  we  had  shortly  before 
left  retiring  behind  as,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
placed  us  almost  vertically  over  the  castle 
of  Dover,  in  the  exact  direction  of  crossing 
the  straits  between  that  town  and  Calais, 
where  it  is  confined  within  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  was  forty-eight  minutes  past 
four  when  the  first  line  of  waves  breaking 
on  the  beach  appeared  beneath  us,  and  we 
might  be  said  to  have  fairly  quitted  the 
shores  of  our  native  soil,  and  entered  upon 
the  hitherto  dreaded  regions  of  the  sea.  It 
would  be  impossible  not  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particular  moment  of  our  voyage ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  approaching  shades  of 
night  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  be  the  last  in  which  earth  would 
form  a  prominent  feature,  that  we  might 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  Behind  as,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  cliffs  melting  into  obscurity, 
appeared  sparkliug  with  the  scattered  lights, 
which  every  moment  augmented,  among 
which  the  light-house  at  Dover  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  course.  On  either  side 
below  us  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its 
complicated  tissue  of  waves  without  inter- 
ruption or  curtailment,  except  what  arose 
from  the  impending  darkness,  and  the  limit- 
ed extent  of  our  own  perceptions ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  dense  barrier  of  clouds 
rising  from  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall  fan- 
tastically surmounted,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  a  gigautic  representation  of 
parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and  bas- 
tions, and  other  features  of  mural  fortifica- 
tions, appeared  as  if  designed  to  bar  our 
further  progress,  and  completely  obstructed 
all  view  of  the  shores,  towards  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  entered  within  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became  in- 
volved in  the  double  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  and  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  night.  Not  a  sound  now  reached 
our  ears ;  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon 
the  British  shores  had  already  died  away 
in  silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
terrestrial  agitation  our  present  position 
had  effectually  excluded  us.  In  this  situa- 
tion, we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
contrivances,  the  merits  of  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  expedition  to  ascertain ;  and 
consequently,  to  provide  against  the  loss  of 
power  oy  the  increase  of  weight  proceeding 
from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  on  the  approach  of 


night,  we  commenced  lowering  the  copper 
vessels  which  we  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. Scarcely,  however,  had  we  completed 
our  design,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  the 
descent  we  had  anticipated,  when  the  faint 
sound  of  the  waves  beating  against  the 
shore  again  returned  upon  our  ears,  and 
awakened  our  attention.  The  first  impres- 
sion which  this  event  was  calculated  to 
convey,  waa  that  the  wind  had  changed, 
and  that  we  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
the  shores  we  had  so  shortly  before  aban- 
doned. A  glance  or  two,  however,  served 
to  show  us  the  fallacy  of  this  impression  ; 
the  well-known  lights  of  Calais  and  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  were  already  glittering 
beneath  us ;  the  barrier  of  clouds  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  aa  starting  up  so 
abruptly  in  our  path,  as  abruptly  termi- 
nated; and  the  whole  adjacent  coast  of 
France,  variegated  with  lights,  and  ripe 
with  all  the  nocturnal  signs  of  population, 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view.  We  had,  in 
fact,  crossed  the  sea;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  about  one  hour,  from  the  time  we 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  were 


floating  tranquilly,  though  rapidly,  above 
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exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five  when  we  had 
thoroughly  completed  this  taper ;  the  point 
at  which  we  first  crossed  the  French  shore 
bearing  distant  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  body  of  the  lights  of 
Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time  being  some- 
what about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now  perfectly 
dark  we  lowered  a  Bengal  light,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cord,  in  order  to  signify  our  pre- 
sence to  the  inhabitants  below;  shortly 
after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  our  ac- 
count, or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine. 
Before  dismissing  the  sea,  a  word  or  two 
seems  required  to  counteract  a  vague  and 
incorrect  impression  regarding  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon, 
arising  from  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  their  | 
sage  of  the  same  straits  in  the  year  1. 
and  the  apparently  unaccountable  remotion 
of  their  difficulties  aa  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  coast.  Bo  many,  how- 
ever, are  the  circumstances  within  the 
range  of  aeronautical  experience  to  which, 
without  intruding  upon  the  marvellous,  or 
calling  new  affinities  into  existence,  these 
effects  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed,  that 
the  actual  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  to 
which  of  them  they  are  most  likely  to  have 
owed  their  origin ;  of  these  the  increase  of 
weight  by  the  deposition  of  humidity  on 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  occasioned  by 
the  colder  atmosphere  through  which  the 
first  part  of  their  journey  had  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  same 
by  the  rise  of  temperature  to  which  they 
necessarily  became  subjected  as  soon  aa 
they  came  within  the  calorific  influence  of 
the  land,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  that  existed  in  the  buoy- 
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ancjr  of  the  balloon  during  the  different 
stafes  of  iu  progress.  Even  in  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  humidity  whereby  the  actual 
weight  of  the  balloon  could  have  been  in- 
creased,  the  mere  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, by  condensing  its  gaseous  contents; 
and  their  subsequent  rarefaction  by  the 
altered  temperature  they  were  sure  to  en- 
counter when  they  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for 
much  greater  effects  than  eren  those  to 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned  certainly  no  such 
uncommon  impression  was  observable,  nor 
did  we  experience  any  diminution  of  ascen- 
aire  power  in  our  transit  across  the  sea,  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  expected  under 
similar  circumstances  over  a  similar  extent 
of  land.  The  night  having  now  completely 
dosed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance 
from  the  moon  to  facilitate  our  researches, 
it  was  only  by  means  of  the  lights  which 
either  singly  or  in  masses  appeared  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  were  traversing,  or  form  any 
opinion  of  the  towns  or  villages  which  were 
continually  becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 
The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  many  and  many  a  league  around, 
aa  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  distinctly 
could  embrace,  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattered  fires  of  a  watchful  popu- 
lation, and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle 
below  that  almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the 
remoter  lustre  of  the  concave  firmament 
above.  Incessantly  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inha- 
bitants had  finally  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  light,  betokening  the  presence 
of  some  more  extensive  community,  would 
appear  just  looming  above  the  distant  hori- 
son  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing, bearing  at  first  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  produced  by  some  vast 
conflagration,  when  seen  from  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  ex- 
tending itself  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  assuming  a  custineter  form  and 
a  more  imposing  appearance,  until  at  length, 
having  attained  a  position  from  whence  we 
could  more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  squares,  present  ua  with  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  town,  diminished  only  in 
six*,  according  to  the  elevation  from  which 
we  happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  effect 
which  such  an  exhibition,  under  all  its  con- 
comitant peculiarities,  was  calculated  to 
create.  That  we  were,  by  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  amid  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
skies,  in  the  dead  of  night,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  secretly  and  silently  reviewing 
kingdoms,  exploring  territories,  and  sur 


veying  cities,  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
scarcely  to  afford  time  for  criticism  or  con- 
jecture, was  in  itself  a  consideration  suffi- 
cient to  give  sublimity  to  far  less  interest- 
ins  scenes  than  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  present  contemplations.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  uncertainty  that  from 
henceforward  began  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  our  course — an  uncertainty  that  every 
moment  increased  as  we  proceeded  deeper 
into  the  shades  of  night,  and  became 
further  removed  from  those  landmarks  to 
which  we  might  have  referred  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  clothing  everything  with  the 
dark  mantle  of  mystery,  and  leaving  us  in 
doubt  more  perplexing  even  than  ignorance 
as  to  where  we  were,  whither  we  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  what  were  the  objects  that  so 
much  attracted  our  attention — some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of 
our  situation  and  of  the  impressions  to 
which  it  naturally  gave  rise.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, did  we  traverse  with  rapid  strides 
a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  embracing  within  our 
horixon  an  immense  succession  of  towns 
and  villages,  whereof  those  which  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the 
presence  of  their  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  us  to  distinguish.  Among 
these  latter,  one  in  particular,  both  from 
its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length  of 
time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  above  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention  and  elicited  con- 
stant expressions  of  mingled  admiration 
and  surprise.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blase 
with  the  innumerable  fires  wherewith  it 
was  studded  iu  every  direction  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  our  visible  horixon,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself,  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we  had 
been  previously  observing  in  detail.  The 
perfect  correctness  with  which  every  line  of 
street  was  marked  out  by  its  particular  line 
of  fires ;  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  city,  the 
theatres  and  squares,  the  markets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  larger  and  more  irregular  accumulation 
of  lights,  added  to  tbe  faint  murmur  of  a 
busy  population  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  gain,  all  together  combined  to  form  a 
picture  which  for  singularity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  the  city  of  Liege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron-works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  tbe  time  led  to  that  con- 
jecture, concerning  iu  identity,  the  truth 
of  which  a  subsequent  inquiry  enabled 
ns  to  confirm.  This  was  the  last  spectacle 
of  the  kind  which  we  were  destined  to  en- 
joy. Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared 
the  town  and  the  fiery  region  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obscurity, 
more  profound  than  any  we  had  yet  expe- 
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rienced,  involved  us  in  its  folds,  and  effec- 
tually excluded  every  terrestrial  objeet  from 
our  view.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  themselves  to  repose.  Every 
light  was  extinguished,  and  every  sound 
hushed  into  silence ;  even  the  cheerful 
tones  of  the  vigilant  watch-dog,  which  had 
frequently  contributed  to  enliven  our  course 
during  the  previous  portion  of  the  night, 
had  now  ceased;  ana  darkness  and  tran- 
quillity reigned  paramount  over  the  whole 
adjacent  surface  of  the  globe.  From  this 
period  of  our  voyage  until  the  dawning  of 
the  following  day,  the  record  of  our  adven- 
tures  becomes  tinged  with  the  obscurity  of 
night.  The  face  of  nature  completely  ex* 
eluded  from  our  view,  except  when  circum- 
stances occasionally  brought  us  into  nearer 
contact  with  the  earth,  all  our  observations 
during  the  above  period  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  register  of  incidents  and  sensa- 
tions mingled  with  vague  conjectures,  and 
clouded  with  the  mystery  wherewith  dark- 
ness  and  uncertainty  were  destined  to  in- 
volve so  large  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
our  expedition.  The  moon,  to  which  we 
might  have  looked  up  for  companionship 
and  assistance,  had  she  been  present,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  sky,  at  all  times 
darker  when  viewed  from  an  elevation  than 
it  appears  to  those  inhabiting  the  lower 
regions  of  earth,  seemed  almost  black  with 
the  intensity  of  night ;  while,  by  contrast  no 
doubt,  and  the  remotton  of  intervening  va- 
pours, the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparks  of  the  whitest  silver  scat- 
tered upon  the  jetty  dome  around  us.    Oc- 


casionally faint  flashes  of  lightning,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, would  for  an  instant  illuminate  the 


horizon,  and  after  disclosing  a  transient 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  suddenly 
subside,  leaving  us  involved  in  more  than 
our  original  obscurity.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  exceed  the  density  of  night  which 
prevailed  during  this  particular  period  of 
the  voyage.  Not  a  single  object  of  terres- 
trial nature  could  anywhere  be  distinguish- 
ed; an  unfathomable  abyss  of  "darkness 
visible"  seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every 
side;  and  as  we  looked  forward  into  its 
black  obscurity  in  t  lie  direction  in  which  we 
were  proceeding,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  we  were  cleaving  our  way 
through  an  interminable  mass  of  black  mar- 
ble in  which  we  were  imbedded,  and  which, 
solid  a  few  inches  before  us,  seemed  to 
soften  as  we  approached,  in  order  to  admit 
ns  still  farther  within  the  precincts  of  its 
cold  and  dusky  enclosure.  Even  the  lights 
which  at  times  we  lowered  from  the  car, 
instead  of  dispelling,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its 
frosen  bosom,  appeared  absolutely  to  melt 
their  way  onward  by  means  of  the  beat 
which  they  generated  in  their  course.  The 
cold,  during  this  part  of  the  night  especially, 
was  certainly  iutense,  as  could  be  perceived 
not  less  from  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
mometer (ranging  variously  from  within  a 


few  degrees  below  to  the  point  of  conge- 
lation), than  from  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  different  liquors  wherewith 
we  were  provided.  The  water,  coffee,  and, 
of  course,  the  oil  *»  our  several  vessels,  were 
completely  frosen ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
actual  application  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
that  we  were  enabled  to  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  latter  to  supply  our  wants 
during  the  long  term  of  darkness  to  which 
we  were  about  to  be  subjected.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  while  all  around 
bore  such  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  the  effects  produced 
upon  our  persons,  undefended  as  they  were 
by  any  extraordinary  precautions,  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  cause,  nor 
sueh  as  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  encounter. 
The  reason  to  which  may  be  attributed  this 
unusual  exemption  from  the  consequences 
of  a  low  temperature,  is  the  absence  of  all 
current  of  air,  the  natural  result  of  our 
situation,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  aerial  navigation.  To  this  in- 
tensity of  cold,  preceded  by  a  long  sub- 
jection to  the  action  of  a  humid  atmosphere, 
while  floating  at  a  lower  elevation,  is  like- 
wise to  be  attributed  the  occurrence  of  an 
incident  which,  for  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  experience  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  ignorance  of  its  cause,  merits  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.  It  was  about  half- 
Kst  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  balloon, 
ring  gained  a  sudden  accession  of  power, 
owing  to  a  discharge  of  ballast,  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  minutes  before,  while 
navigating  too  near  the  earth  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  safe  in  a  country,  with  the 
main  features  of  which  we  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, began  to  rise  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken  the  custom- 
ary means  to  check  her  ascent,  had  already 
attained  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  feet.  At  this  moment,  while  all 
around  is  impenetrable  darkness  and  still- 


usual  explosion       

above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  violent 
rustling  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  signs  which 
may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  burst- 
ing of  the  balloon,  in  a  region  where  nothing 
but  itself  exists  to  give  occasion  to  such 
awful  and  unnatural  disturbance.  In  the 
same  instant,  the  car,  as  if  suddenly  de- 
tached from  its  hold,  becomes  subjected  to 
a  violent  concussion,  and  appears  at  once 
to  be  in  the  act  of  sinking  with  all  its  con- 
tents into  the  dark  abyss  below.  A  second 
and  a  third  explosion  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  astounding  effects ;  leaving  not  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  unconscious 
voyager  of  the  fate  which  nothing  now  ap- 
pears capable  of  averting.  In  a  moment 
after  all  is  tranquil  and  secure ;  the  balloon 
has  recovered  her  usual  form  and  stillness, 
and  nothing  appears  to  designate  the  un- 
natural agitation  to  which  she  has  been  so 
lately  and  unaccountably  subjected.  The 
occurrence  of  this  phenomenon,  however 
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strange  it  may  appear,  U,  nevertheless,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  simplest  rcsolutiou,  and  con- 
sitts  in  the  tendency  to  enlargement  from 
remotion  of  pressure  which  the  balloon  ex- 
periences in  rising  from  a  low  to  a  higher 
position  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  this  enlargement  occasioned  by  the 
net-work  previously  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  subsequently  congealed  into  the 
elliptical  form  which  the  dependent  weight 
of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assume,  whenever 
the  shrunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it  en- 
compasses will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
distension.  As  this  resistance  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  nomelmstic  medium 
(the  ice)  which  has  bound  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  disrupture  will  not  take  place  until 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  balloon  has 
reached  a  certain  amount ;  when  tuddenlp 
that  liberation  is  accomplished,  atteuded  by 
those  collateral  effects  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the  above 
representation  is  evidently  a  false  one ;  the 
car,  so  far  from  sinking,  actually  springs 
np;  it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a 
movement,  and  its  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions 
the  delusion,  the  reality  of  which  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  essentially  tend  to 
confirm.  Beveral  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  we  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, imperfectly,  it  is  true,  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features,  and  to  obtain 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  us.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country  par- 
tially covered  with  snow,  diversified  with 
forests,  and  intersected  occasionally  with 
rivers,  of  which  the  Meuse,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  Rhine,  towards 
the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  principal  objects,  both  of  our 
admiration  and  of  our  conjectures.  Large 
masses  of  fleecy  clouds  would  at  times  like- 
wise occupy  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, intercepting  our  view  as  we  de- 
scended, and  for  a  while  leaving  ns  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  a  continuation  of 
those  snowy  districts  which  we  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark.  From  out  of  this 
mass  of  vapours,  more  than  once  during  the 
night  our  ears  became  assailed  with  sounds 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
rushing  of  waters  in  enormous  volumes,  or 
the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  some  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  that  it  required  all  our 
powers  of  reasoning,  aided  by  the  certain 
knowledge  we  had  of  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing,  to  remove  the  conviction  that  we 
were  approaching  the  precincts  of  the  sea, 
and  transported  oy  the  winds,  were  either 
thrown  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  German 
ocean,  or  about  to  enter  upon  the  remoter 
limits  of  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  conjectures  to  which 
this  phenomenon  gave  rue,  or  the  various 
manners  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  occurrence.    Among  them  those 


which  seemed  to  obtain  the  greatest  credit, 
were  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
vast  forest,  agitated  by  the  winds ;  some 
rapid  river  rushing  impetuously  over  a 
broken  and  precipitous  channel :  or  finally, 
that  the  misty  vapours  themselves,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  their  watery  particles,  or 
their  precipitated  deposition  upon  the  ir- 
regular surface  of  the  earth  beneath,  had 
occasioned  the  murmurs  which  multiplied 
throughout  so  large  a  space,  came  to  our 
ears  in  the  formidable  accents  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded.  According  as  the  day 
drew  nigh  these  appearances  vanished,  with 
much  of  the  doubts  to  which  they  had  given 
rise.  Instead  of  the  unbroken  outline  of 
the  sea,  an  irregular  surface  of  cultivated 
country  began  gradually  to  display  itself; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  majestic  river  we 
bad  noticed  for  some  time  back,  appeared 
dividing  the  prospect,  and  losing  itself  in  op- 
posite directions  amid  the  vapours  that  stul 
clung  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  settled 
in  the  valleys  that  lay  between  them. 
Across  this  river  we  now  directed  our 
course,  and  shortly  after  lost  sight  of  it  en- 
tirely behind  the  gently  swelling  eminences 
by  which  it  was  bordered  on  both  sides. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,*  during  an  ascent 
which  occurred  shortly  after  we  had  cross- 
ed this  river,  that  the  balloon  having  reach- 
ed a  considerable  elevation,  showed  ua  our 
first  view  of  the  sun,  and  gladdened  us  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  approach  of  day. 
Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the  pen  which 
could  hope  to  do  justice  to  a  scene  like  that 
which  here  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  prospect — the 
boundless  variety  it  embraced — the  une- 
qualled grandeur  of  the  objects  it  display- 
ed—the singular  novelty  of  the  manner 
under  which  they  were  beheld—  and  the 
striking  contrast  they  afforded  to  that  situ- 
ation and  those  scenes  to  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  confined,  are  effects 
and  circumstances  which  no  description  is 
capable  of  representing  in  the  light  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Better  by  far  to  leave  it  to  a 
fertile  imagination  to  fill  in  the  faint  out- 
lines of  a  rough  and  unfinished  sketch,  than, 
by  a  lame  and  imperfect  colouring,  run  the 
risk  of  marring  a  prospect  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  has  certainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  nature.  This  splendid  spectacle, 
however,  we  were  not  long  destined  to  en- 
joy; a  rapid  descent,  which  shortly  after 

•  The  time  referred  to  here  and  else- 
where throughout  this  narrative,  is  that  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
voyage,  a  difference,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-four  minutes,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  times  indicated  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  chronometers  of  Weilberg  be- 
ing so  much  in  advance  of  those  of  London. 
This  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  east- 
erly direction  of  our  course,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  latitude  to  the  extent  of  eight  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  between  the  two 
places. 
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ensued,  for  a  while  concealed  it  from  our 
new,  and  once  more  consigned  us  to  the 
•hades  of  night,  which  ■till  continued  to 
reign  unbroken  throughout  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  air.  Again  we  rote  within  reach 
of  this  delightful  prospect :  and  again  did 
we  lose  sight  of  it  amid  the  vapours  and 
obscurity  that  accompanied  our  descent; 
nor  was  it  till  we  had  three  times  made  the 
sun  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set,  that  we 
could  fairly  consider  it  established  above 
the  horison,  and  daylight  complete  upon  the 
plane  of  the  earth  beneath  us.  From  this 
time  forward  all  our  observation  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  descent  which  we 
had  now  resolved  to  effect,  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  To  this  step,  the  uncertainty 
in  which  we  necessarily  were,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  we  occupied,  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  distance  we  had  come, 
especially  determined  us.    For  a  long  time 


past,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  so  un- 
like any  with  which  we  were  acouainter1 
had  led  us  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as  t 


whether  we  had  not  already  passed  the  li- 
mits of  that  part  of  Europe  where  wt 
expect  to  find  the  accommodation  and  cbn- 


we  might 


veniences  which  our  own  comfort,  and  the 
safety  of  the  balloon,  imperatively  demand- 
ed. This  opinion,  the  large  tracts  of  snow 
over  which  we  had  passed,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  all  we  had  hitherto  pictured  to 
ourselves  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Poland, 
or  the  barren  and  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Russia,  considerably  tended  to  confirm ; 
and  as  the  region  we  were  immediately  ap- 
proaching seemed  to  offer  advantages  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  could  not 
always  hope  to  command,  we  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  occasion  it  so  opportunely  ap- 
peared to  have  afforded  us.  As  soon  as  we 
had  come  to  this  determination,  all  prepara- 
tions were  speedily  commenced  for  the  de- 
scent; the  guide-rope  was  hauled  in  (an 
operation  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  bad 
construction  and  imperfect  action  of  the 
windlass) ;  the  grapnel  and  cable  lowered, 
and  everything  got  ready,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and  fittest 
opportunity  that  might  occur.  To  this  in- 
tent, likewise,  we  quitted  our  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  sought  a  more  humble  and  appro- 
priate level,  along  which  we  continued  to 
range  for  some  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  yet  early  hour  ol  the  day  de- 
terring us  from  completing  the  descent,  in 
the  fear  of  not  obtaining  that  ready  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  which  it  is  al- 
ways the  main  object  of  the  aeronaut,  if 
possible,  to  secure.  As  the  mists  of  the 
night  began  to  clear  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  sou,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  a 
country  intersected  with  roads,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  signs  of 
an  abundant  and  industrious  population. 
One  or  two  towns,  likewise,  of  superior  pre- 
tensions, were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  giving 
promise  of  accommodation  and  advantages 
which,  in  our  present  emergencies,  and  un- 
der our  present  convictions,  were  not  to  be 


neglected.  Accordingly,  having  pitched 
upon  the  spot  most  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  valve  was  opened,  and  we  commenced  _ 
our  descent.  The  place  so  selected  was  a  I  £  . 
small  grassy  vale,  of  about  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills,  whose 
aides  and  summits  were  completely  enve- 
loped with  trees.  Beyond  this,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  lay  another  valley  of  the  same 
description,  the  only  one  visible  for  many 
miles,  where  we  could  conveniently  effect 
our  landing ;  an  endless  succession  of  forest 
scenery  completing  the  landscape  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  should  have  to 


Into  the  former  of  these  we  now  nreapi- 
tated  our  descent,  with  the  design  of  alight- 
ing, if  possible,  in  the  centre,  clear  of  the 
woods  that  enclosed  it  on  all  sides.  In  these 
hopes,  we  were,  however,  disappointed ;  the 
wind  suddenly  increasing  as  we  approached 
the  ground,  so  much  accelerated  the  onward 
progress  of  the  balloon,  that  before  the 
grapnel  could  take  effectual  hold  of  the  soil 
we  had  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
and  sweeping  rapidly  over  the  pound,  were 
borne  close  against  the  wooded  declivity 
that  flanked  its  eastern  termination.  To 
discharge  a  sufficiency  of  ballast  to  raise 
the  balloon  and  carry  her  clear  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  was  the  natural  remedy. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  to  this  operation 
here  again  presented  itself:  the  sand  which 
forms  the  ballast,  froxen  during  the  night 
into  a  solid  block  of  stone,  refused  to  quit  the 
bag  in  the  proportion  required ;  and  no  time 
remained  to  search  for  one  more  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Not  a  moment,  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  lost ;  the  valley  was  passed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  covered  the  op- 
posing precipice,  were  already  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  balloon ;  the  grapnel  continued 
to  drag,  and  no  chance  appeared  of  arrest- 
ing her  progress  onward.  In  this  emer- 
gency one  alternative  alone  remained,  and 
the  sack  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  six  pounds  in  weight,  were 
consigned  to  the  earth.  In  a  moment,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  portion  of  her 
burden,  had  sprung  up  above  1000  feet,  and 
clearing  the  mountain  at  a  bound,  was  soon 
in  rapid  progress  to  the  realms  above.  To 
counteract  the  consequence  of  this  sudden 
accession  of  power,  and  avoid  being  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  the  only  other 
available  spot  for  our  descent,  the  valve  was 
again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  sufficient,  as  was  calcu- 
lated, to  check  the  course  of  the  balloon  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  point  to 
which  all  our  views  were  now  directed.  A 
second  time,  however,  were  we  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  we  com- 
pleted this  manoeuvre,  than  by  another  ca- 
price of  nature,  the  wind  suddenly  abating.  I 
we  found  ourselves  at  once  becalmed,  and  < 
rapidly  descending  into  the  bosom  of  the  , 
woods  that  capped  the  summit,  and  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  intervening  eminences. 
From  this  dilemma  we  were  only  relieved 
bv  the  timely  discharge  of  a  further  portion 
of  our  weight ;  not,  however,  before  the  ac- 
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celerated  descent  of  tbc  balloon  had  brought 
qb  within  a  cable**  length  of  the  ground 
(about  ISO  feet),  and  almost  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wood.  Here,  for 
a  few  momenta,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  with  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and  re- 
linquishing its  bold  according  to  the  vary- 
ing impulse  of  tbc  fthgbt  wind  that  prevailed 
at  our  elevation.  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived,  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
wood,  two  females,  the  first  inhabitants  we 
had  noticed,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  ab- 
solutely petrified  with  gasing  upon  so  as- 
tounding an  apparition.  It  was  in  vain  we 
addressed  them  with  a  speaking-trumpet, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  male  population,  which  we  con- 
jectured could  not  be  far  off ;  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  proceeding  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, and  invested  with  such  an  unearthly 
character,  only  augmented  their  astonish- 
ment and  added  to  their  fears:  they  fled 
incontinently,  and  without  waiting  farther 
parley  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  coverts.  After  continuing  for  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  these  straits,  we  at  length 
reached  the  confines  of  the  wood,  when,  re- 
solving not  to  be  again  baffled  in  our  designs 
by  the  treacherous  inconstancy  of  the  wind, 
the  valve  was  opened  to  its  fullest  dimen- 
sion*, and  the  grapnel  taking  hold  shortly 
after,  we  came  to  the  ground  with  consider* 
able,  though  by  no  means  disagreeable  ra- 
pidity. As  soon  as  the  descent  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  power  of  the  balloon  suffi- 
ciently crippled  to  permit  one  of  the  party 
to  quit  the  car,  the  inhabitants  who  had  hi- 
therto stood  aloof,  regarding  our  manoeu- 
vres from  behind  the  trees,  began  to  flock 
in  from  all  quarters,  eyeing  at  first,  our 
movements  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  not  seldom  looking  up  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  just  alighted,  in  the  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  of  witnessing  a  repeti- 
tion of  this,  to  them,  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon. A  few  words  in  German,  however, 
served  to  dissipate  their  fears  and  secure 
their  services ;  when,  as  if  eager  by  present 
assiduity  to  make  amends  for  former  back- 
wardness, they  absolutely  seemed  to  contend 
with  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  afford  us 
assistance,  and  execute  our  several  behests. 
To  this  kindly  feeling  we  endeavoured  to  con- 
tribute by  every  meaus  in  our  power.  Our 
stock  of  biscuits,  wine,  and  brandy,  quickly 
disappeared,  with  a  relish  which  the  no- 
velty of  the  krarney  they  had  so  lately  per- 
formed, tended,  no  doubt,  considerably  to 
augment.  The  brandy,  in  particular,  so 
much  stronger  than  any  they  had  ever  be- 
fore essayed,  attracted  their  special  admira- 
tion ;  and  as  they  each  in  succession  drank 
off  their  allowance,  seemed  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  "  Himmlischer  Schnapps  "  (celestial 
dram),  which  accompanied  every  draught, 
as  well  as  by  the  upward  direction  of  tneir 
eyes,  to  denote  the  quarter  from  which  they 
now  became  fully  convinced,  a  beverage  so 
delicious  could  alone  have  proceeded.  From 
them  we  now  also  learned  where  it  was  that 
we  really  had  slighter,  and,  for  the  first 


time,  became  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Weilburg,  the 
nearest  where  we  could  expect  to  meet 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Case  rendered  desirable. 
Thither,  therefore,  we  determined  tojwo- 
ceed,  and  having  procured  a  cart  and  horses 
for  the  transportation  of  the  balloon,  we 
quitted  this,  to  us,  ever  memorable  spot,  and 
attended  by  an  amaxing  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  set  out  for 
"Weilburg,  which  a  few  hours  enabled  us  to 
attain.  The  fame  of  our  adventure  had, 
however,  already  preceded  us.  On  our  ap- 
proach we  found  ourselves  greeted  with  ac- 
clamations, and  a  ready  welcome  and  ho- 
nourable attentions  awaited  our  arrival. 
All  the  resources  of  the  town  were  immedi- 
ately placed  at  our  disposal ;  the  use  of  the 
archducal  manege  was  tendered  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  balloon ;  and  sentries,  more 
indeed  as  a  guard  of  honour  than  protec- 
tion, stationed  at  the  doors  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  its  reception.  *  * 
Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  country  it  passed 
over,  the  time  wherein  it  was  performed,  or 
the  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  undertaken,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source.  Starting 
from  London  and  traversing  the  sea,  which 
mere  accident  alone  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  more  important  feature  in  our  route, 
in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  hours  we  per- 
formed a  voyage  which,  including  only  those 
deviations  we  have  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
an  extent  of  five  hundred  British  miles  lM 
The  following  remark  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  contradict  a 
generally  received  opinion  t — "  "We  frequent- 
ly rose  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand feet— occasionally  higher.  At  no  time, 
however,  did  we  experience  the  $ligkte*t 
effect  upon  our  bodies,  proceeding  from  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nor,  from  what  my  own  observations,  and 
still  more  those  of  Mr.  Green  (whose  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  far  outweighs  that 
of  all  the  aeronautical  world  together), 
would  lead  me  to  assert,  do  I  believe  that 
any  such  effects  as  are  currently  attributed 
to  this  diminished  pressure,  have  any  exist- 
ence at  all;  at  least,  at  any  elevation  to 
which  any  person  has  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  arrive. 

PNEUMATOL'OGT,  the  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  spiritual 
substances. 

PNEUMONIA,  in  medicine,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Pyrexim,  and  order  Pklepwuuim,  of 
Co  lien,  characterised  by  difficult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  thorax. 

PN  E  U M ONI C  S,  medicines  proper  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
is  affected. 

PO*A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
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3  TWanrfria,  order  2  Dipynia.  The  specie* 
are  mostly  perennial*,  and  consist  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  meadow-  grass. 

POD,  the  pericarp,  capsule,  or  seed-vessel 
of  certain  plant*.  It  is  a  word  in  popular 
use,  hut  never  scientifically  applied. 

PODA'GBA,  in  medicine,  that  species  of 
gout  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  at- 
tacking  the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly 
the  great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  is  described 
as  resembling  that  produced  by  laying  a 
burning  coal  upon  the  toe.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  slightest  pressure,  the  light- 
est touch,  or  even  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  a  strong  draught  ox  air,  causes  excru- 
ciating pain.  The  attacks  usually  recur 
once  a-year,  in  spring  or  autumn,  some- 
times twice,  and  even  oftener. 

PCET,  one  who  has  a  particular  genius 
for  metrical  composition,  combined  with 
those  higher  requisites  which  belong  to  a 
lively  imagination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Many  write  verses  who 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  port*,  and 
yet  such  writers  may  be  many  degrees  be- 
yond those  versifying  scribes  who,  in  deri- 
sion, are  termed  potta$ter$. 

POETICAL  JUSTICE,  a  term  often 
used  in  speaking  of  dramatic  writings,  to 
denote  a  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  several  characters  at  the  ca- 
tastrophe or  close  of  apiece. 

POTBT  LAUREATE,  the   appellation 

Eiven  to  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
irth-day  odes,  and  other  poems  of  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  is 
retained.  The  laureate's  post  in  England 
is  at  present  filled  by  Dr.  Southey,  and  the 
services  formerly  required  are  dispensed 
with.  The  first  mention  of  a  king's  poet 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Poeta 
laureatu*  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties when  the  candidate  received  the  degrees 
in  grammar  (which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification).  The  last  instance  of  a  lau- 
rested  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in  1512. 
Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to  James  I.  and 
received  a  pension,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  title  of  laureate  formally  granted 
him.  Dryden  was  appointed  laureate  to 
Charles  IL,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.  Nahum 
Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  (fibber.  Whitehead, 
T.  Warton,  Pye,  and  Sou  they  (the  last  of 
whom  was  appointed  in  1818)  have  been 
Dryden's  successors. 

POETRY,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is 
the  art  of  expressing  sentiments  in  mea- 
sured language  according  to  certain  rules, 
harmony,  and  taste.  It  is  divided  into 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  denominated 
according  to  its  subject;  as  pastoral  for 
rural  objects ;  elegiac  for  plaintive  pieces ; 
lyrical,  or  ballad ;  didactic,  or  instructive ; 
satirical,  or  humorous;  and  dramatic,  or 
conversational.  But,  agreeably  with  the 
extensive  signification  of  its  Greek  origin 
(I  create),  poetry  assuredly  includes  every 
effusion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  whe- 


ther expressed  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or 
the  reed.  In  all  cases,  poetry  has  the  same 
general  character:  that  of  an  appeal  to  the 

Eassions,  and  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
earer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  whe- 
ther those  conceptions  be  just  or  other- 
wise. The  rules  of  poetry  and  versifying  are 
taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by  study ;  but 
this  force  and  elevation  of  thought,  which 
Horace  calls  something  divine,  and  which 
alone  makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  most 
be  derived  from  nature.  In  Dr.  Chan- 
ring's  remarks  on  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  there  are  some  splendid  pas- 
sages on  the  "art  divine"  which  are  so  just 
and  forcible,  so  full  of  energy  and  beauty, 
that  we  are  glad  to  transcribe  them  for  the 
reader,  rather  than  attempt  of  ourselves  to 
delineate  "  the  language  of  the  imagination 
and  the  passions.*'  This  admirable  writer 
says,  "  In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed 
for  progress  and  tor  higher  modes  of  being, 
there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of 
original  and  ever-growine  thought;  and 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies 
are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art  that  'it  makes  all 
things  new*  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  combines 
and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac- 
cording to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds 
of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invest* 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours 
of  the  outward  creation;  describes  the  sur- 
rounding universe  in  the  colours  which  the 
passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
in  those  moments  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  ma- 


nifest its  thirst  for  a  more 

joyful  existence.    To  a  man  of  a  literal 

E rotate  character,  the  mind  may  seem  1 
sss  in  these  workings;  but  It 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws 
of  the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo- 
tions which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created.  We  accordingly  believe  that  poe- 
try, far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  ex- 
altation. It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affi- 
nity with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its 
legitimate  and  highest  efforts  it  has  the 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity ; 
thst  is,  to  spiritualixe  our  nature.  True,  po- 
etry has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  when  ge- 
nius thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches 
of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi- 
ness,   sympathies   with    suffering   virtue. 
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bunts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hoi* 
lowness  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  oar 
moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 


work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  rifted 
■pirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is 
good.    Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with 


our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and 
of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  ter- 
rible energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ; 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  above  and 
beyond  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
ordinary  life;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element, 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh, 
neas  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquencbed  the 
enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strength- 
ens our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being,  and  through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  fsith  to  lay 
hold  on  the  future  life.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruins  of  wisdom.    That  there  is  a  wisdom 

rnst  which  poetry  wan — the  wisdom  of 
senses — which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  lesst  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it 
redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthborn  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this 
e  should  observe  that  the  complaint 

„ poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion  and 

deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles 
of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood, 
but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex- 
pected in  his  delineations  of  life;  for  the 
present  life,  which  is  the  firet  stage  of  the 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to 
detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being. 
The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it 
abounds  in  the  poetic  The  affectious  which 
spread  beyond  oureelves  and  stretch  far 
into  futurity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  pas- 
sions, which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy;  the  innocent 
and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth ; 


topic, ' 


the  throbbing*  of  the  heart,  when  it  firet 
wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness 
too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty, 
and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;— 
these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  to- 
gether its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs 
its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and 
in  this  he  does  well :  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for 
subsistence  and  physical  gratifications,  but 
admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being." 

POINT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 
is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends  or  extre- 
mities of  lines.  If  a  point  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its  motion, 
describe  a  line.—— 'Point,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  a  certain  place  marked  in 
the  heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  im- 
portance in  astronomical  calculations.  The 
four  grand  points  or  divisions  of  the  hori- 
ton,  viz.  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
are  called  the  cardinal  point*.  The  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the  vertical  point* ;  the  points 
where  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  node*;  the 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect are  called  the  equinoctial  point*  ;  that 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north 
pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point;  and  that  by 
which  he  descends  to  the  south  pole,  the 
autumnal  point.  The  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  sun's  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  descent  below  it,  terminate,  are  called 

the  aoUtitial  point. Point,  in  geography, 

a  small  cape  or  headland,  jutting  ont  into 
the  sea:  thus  seamen  say,  two  points  of 
land  are  in  one  another,  when  they  are  so 
completely  in  a  right  line  against  each 
other,  as  that  the  innermost  is  hidden  by 
the  outermost.— — 'Point,  in  optics,  a  term 
applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays  of 
light :  vis.  the  point  of  diepertiou,  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge:  the  point  of  in- 
cidence, that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
Srlass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light 
alls:  point  of  reflection,  the  point  from 
which  a  ray  is  reflected:  point  of  refraction, 
that  point  in  the  refracting  surface  where 
the  refraction  is  effected.— —Point,  among 
artists,  an  iron  or  steel  instrument  used  for 
tracing  designs  on  copper,  wood,  stone,  Ac. 

In  modern  music,  a  dot  placed  by  a 

note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  tune 
one-half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal 
to  three  minims;  a  minim  equal  to  three 

quavers,  &c. Point,  in  poetry,  a  lively 

turn  or  expression  that  strikes  with  agree- 
able surprise ;  such  as  is  usually  found  or 

expected  st  the  close  of  an  epigram. In 

heraldry,  point*  are  the  several  different 
parts  of  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local 
positions  of  figures. Point-blank,  in  gun- 
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nery,  denote*  the  shot  of  a  gun  levelled 
honxontallv.  The  point-blank  range  is  the 
extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a  ball 
discharged.  In  shooting  point-blank,  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  move  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject, without  a  curve. Pointt,  in  gram- 
mar, certain  characters  nsed  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be 
observed  in  reading  or  speaking;  as  the 
comma  (,)  semicolon  (;)  colon  (:)  and  pe- 
riod (.)  also  the  points  of  interrogation  (?) 
and  admiration  ft )—— Pointing,  the  art  of 
dividing  a  discourse,  by  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading. 
—~-Point  of  tight,  in  perspective,  a  point 
on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
The  word  point  has  various  other  signi- 
fications. Thus  we  say  "  we  have  gained 
our  point;"  "  he  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence ;"  "  my  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death ;"  "  all  pointt  of  dispute  are 
given  up,"  Ac 

POINTER,  among  sportsmen,  a  dog  used 
in  finding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
feathered  game.  Though  the  pointer  is  not 
a  native  of  England,  it  has  been  long  since 
naturalized  here.  Johnson,  in  his  Shooter's 
Companion,  observes,  that  from  judicious 
crossing,  by  the  fox-bound  with  the  Spanish 
pointer,  excellent  dogs  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  England.  They  differ  from 
the  setter,  as  when  they  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-bred  setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  generally  the  latter.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education;  and  their 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length 
of  time  almost  incredible. 

POISON,  a  substance  which  by  its  die 
mical  action,  or  re-action,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  flesh,  disturbs  or  suspends  the 
circulations  and  functions  necessary  to  life. 
Some  destroy  the  parts,  as  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  others  destroy  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stomach ;  others  create  de- 
composition by  their  active  putrescence; 
and  others  affect  the  medullary  system,  as 
narcotics,  and  suspend  the  energy  of  the 
brain ;  but  they  set  variously  upon  different 
animals.— When  mineral  poisons  have  been 
recently  swallowed,  a  scruple  or  two  of 
ipecacuanha  will  sometimes  suffice  as  an 
emetic;  but  if  this  should  not  operate, 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  should  be 

Even  to  adults.  Where  narcotic  poisons 
ive  been  swallowed,  as  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  Ac,  the  person  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  sleep,  but  be  obliged 
to  drink  plentifully  of  mucilaginous  fluids, 
vinegar,  strong  coffee,  Ac.  It  arsenic,  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  lead,  Ac.  have  been 
swallowed  some  time,  and  violent  pain  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  griping,  with  aborning  pain 
in  the  throat:  in  such  cases  a  solution  of 
soap  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
soap  to  four  pounds  or  pints  of  water  should 


be  drank  pretty  plentifully. — We  may  re- 
mark, by  way  of  conclusion,  that  poisons 
are  only  deleterious  in  certain  doses;  for 
many  of  the  most  active,  in  small  doses, 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines. 

POLA'CBE,  a  vessel  with  three  masts, 
nsed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  masts  are 
usually  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have 
neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross  trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards. 

POLArttTT,  that  quality  of  a  body  in 
virtue  of  which  peculiar  properties  reside 
in  certain  points ;  special  direction,  accord- 
ing to  some  governing  law,  as  in  magnet- 
ism, light,  Ac.  A  mineral  is  said  to  pos- 
sess polarity  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a 
magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

POLARIZATION  OP  LIGHT,  in  phy. 
sics,  a  change  produced  upon  light  by  the 
action  of  certain  media,  by  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  having  polarity,  or 
Eoles  possessing  different  properties.  The 
nowledge  of  this  singular  property  of  light 
has  afforded  an  explanation  of  several  in- 
tricate phenomena  in  optics. 

POLE,  in  astronomy,  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and 

the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole. Poles  •/ 

the  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  23°  3C  distant  from  the  poles 

of  the  world. Magnetic  poiet,  two  points 

of  a  loadstone,  corresponding  to  the  poles 
of  the  world ;  the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 

the  other  to  the  south. Pole,  in  spherics, 

a  point  equally  distant  from  every  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere ;  it  is  a  point  of  90"  distant  from  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  in  a  line  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  centre,  called  the 
axis.  Thus  the  senith  and  nadir  are  the 
polet  of  the  horizon. 

POLE-AXE,  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a  point  or  claw  bending 
downward  from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  is 
principally  used  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  board ; 
sometimes  it  is  thrust  into  the  side  of  a 
ship  to  assist  in  boarding  an  enemy's  ship, 
ana  called  a  boarding- axe. 

POLECAT,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Muttela,  or  weasel  tribe,  which  emits 
a  most  fetid  stench  when  pursued.  It  in- 
habits Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

POL'EMARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian magistrate  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  such  as  lost  their 
lives  in  their  country's  service  were  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had 
also  the  care  of  sojourners  and  strangers  in 
Athens ;  his  authority  over  them  being 
1  equal  to  that  of  the  archon  over  the  eitiaens. 

POLEM'ICS,  rontroversial  writings,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  controversies  on  matters 
of  divinity. 

POLEM  OSCOPE,  in  optica,  an  oblique 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  opera-glatt, 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
concave  glass,  placed  near  a  plana  mirror 
in  the  end  of  a  short  round  tube,  and  a 
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convex  ^ui  in  b  bole  in  the  ride  of  the 
tube. 

PO-LE-8TAR,  or  POXAR  STAR,  in  as- 
tronomy, a  etar  of  the  second  magnitude, 
the  hut  in  the  tail  of  .Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
nearly  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
Owing'to  iu  proximity,  it  never  sets ;  it  is 
therefore  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  determining  the 
latitudes,  Ac. 

POLICE,  the  internal  regulation  of  a 
kingdom,  city,  or  town.  In  its  most  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  police  alanines  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  a  city  or  incorporated  town  or 
boroagh;  as  the  flic*  of  London,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ac.^— Those  who  are  employed 
in  thus  administering  to  its  peace  and  good 
government  arc  termed  police-officer: 

POL'ICT,  in  commerce,  a  written  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  which  a  person  or  company  under* 
takes  to  indemnify  another  person  against 
losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiar  ha- 
zards, as  fire,  losses  by  sea,  Ac.     [Bee  ln- 

SUBABCB.l 

POLITENESS,  polished  manners,  or 
that  conduct  towards  others  which  good 
will  in  the  first  place,  and  good  sense  in 
the  second,  imperiously  dictates.  It  unites 
gracefulness  and  gentility  of  behaviour  with 
an  obliging  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  other*. 

POLITICAL  ARITH'METIC,  the  art 
of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on 
matten  relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  effects,  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  ge- 
neral statiatics  of  a  country. 

POLITICAL  ECON'OMY.  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  a  nation  ;  or  the  management 
and  regulation  of  its  resources  and  pro- 
ductive propertv  and  labour.  It  is  a  term 
of  very  comprehensive  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  measures  by  which  the  pro- 
pertv and  labour  of  citizens  are  directed  in 
the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  individual 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity. 

POLITIC8,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  obtaining  the 
ends  of  civil  society ;  or  the  regulation  and 
government  of  a  nation  or  state,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. Politics  is  necessarily  divided  into 
two  branches;  the  one  regarding  a  state  in 
all  its  relations  with  other  states,  and  the 
other  its  internal  arrangements,  or  polity, 
and  which  includes  what  is  frequently  called 
its  domestic  economy,  viz.  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
morals. 

POLL,  in  elections,  the  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vote,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  Ac.  Also  the  place 
where  the  votes  are  registered ;  as  "we  are 
going  to  the  poll  .•"  "  several  electors  were 
unable  to  get  to  the  poll,"  Ac. 

POLLEN,  in  botany,  the  farina  or  the 


fructifying  powder  communicated  by  the 
anther  of  flowers  on  the  pistil. 

POL'LENIN.  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  tulips,  highly 
inflammable,  and  insoluble  in  agents  which 
dissolve  other  vegetable  products.  It  is 
soon  subject  to  putrefaction  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

POL'LUX,  in  astronomy,  a  fixed  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twius. 

POLONA'ISE,  a  robe  or  dress,  sometimes 
worn  by  ladies,  which  is  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles. 

POLONrSE.  the  Polish  language. 

POLONOISE,  in  music,  a  movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rythmical 
cesura  on  the  last. 

POL'VERINE,  in  chemistry,  the  calcined 
ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of  pearl- 
ashes,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  preferred 
to  other  ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

POLY,  a  Greek  prefix  to  many  of  our 
words,  signifying  many;  as  in  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

POLY  ACOUSTIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
that  which  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound. 

POLYADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  18th 
class  of  the  Linnasan  system  of  plants;  con- 
taining four  orders,  pentandna,  dodecmn- 
drim,  ieoomndria,  and  polyandrim,  with  the 
stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments. 

POLYAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  13th 
class  of  the  Linnsean  system  of  plants; 
containing  seven  orders,  monopynia,  diay- 
nia,  tripynia.  tetrmpynia,  pentapynia,  aexs- 
pynia,  and  polygynia.  The  number  of  the 
stamens  distinguishes  this  class  from  the 
first  eleven  classes ;  their  situation  on  the 
receptacle  separate*  it  from  the  18th  class, 
Icosandria ;  and  their  distinctness  from 
each  other  is  the  mark  by  which  this  class 
is  known  from  the  Monadelpkia  and  the 
Polyndelpkia 

POLYANTHU8.  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Primula,  or  primrose,  whose 
flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in  clusters. 

POLYANTOG'RAPHY,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand-writing,  by  engraving  on  stone;  a 
species  of  lithography. 

POLTCHROITE,  in  chemistry,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  saffron. 

POLYCOTYLEDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
that  has  many  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the 

POLYGONUM,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  8  Tripynia. 
The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

POLYG  AMI  A,  the  23rd  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsean system  of  plants;  containing  three 
orders,  monoecia,  d ioecia,  and  trioecia,  with 
perfect  flowers,  accompanied  with  one  or 
both  sorts  of  imperfect  flowers. 

POLYG'AMY,  a  plurality  of  wires  or 
hnsbands  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  Turkey  for  instance,  uoly- 

Eimy  is  allowed ;  bat  by  the  law  a  of  Eng- 
nd,  polygamy  is  made  felony,  except  in 
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the  case  of  absence  beyond  the  seas  for 
■even  jean.  Polygamy  prevailed  among 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  and 
under  the  Mosaic  law;  but  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed  in 
this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  no  trace  of 
its  practice.  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  religions  which  have  prevailed 
in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  every 
Mussulman  is  permitted  to  have  a  plurality 
of  wives :  the  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  ancient 
Romans  never  practised  it,  though  it  was 
not  forbidden  among  them ;  and  Mark  An- 
tony is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  the 
liberty  of  having  two  wives.  From  that  time 
it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire, 
till  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Hooorius,and 
Arcadius,  who  prohibited  it  a.  n.  393. 

POLTGAR,  in  Hiudostan,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods. 

POLY"GENOU8,  consisting  of  many 
kinds ;  an  epithet  used  in  mineralogy,  as  a 
polygene**  mountain,  one  composed  of 
strata  of  different  species  of  stone. 

POL'YGLOTT,  a  book  containing  many 
languages ;  as  the  Polyglot  t  Bible,  a  bible 
printed  in  several  languages. 

POLTGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  with 
many  sides,  or  whose  perimeter  consists  of 
more  than  four  sides.  Every  polygon  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  triangles  as  the 
figure  has  sides,  and  may  of  course  be  easily 

measured. Polygonal    number*,    are    so  [ 

called  because  the  units  whereof  they  con- 
sist may  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  several  regular  polygons. 

POLYGONUM,  in  botany,  knotgrass,  a  ! 
genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  nume- 
rous joints  in  the  stem.  > 

POL' YG BAM,  a  figure  consisting  of  I 
many  lines. 

POLYGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  mul-  I 
tiplying  copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and  ' 
expedition 

POLYG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
various  ciphers,  and  deciphering  the  same.  I 

POLYGYNIA,  in  botany,  one  of  ihe  ' 
Linnsean  orders,  containing  plants  the  flow-  | 
ers  of  which  have  many  pistils. 

POLYHAL  LITE,  a  mineral  or  salt  oc-  1 
curring  in  masses  of  a  fibrous  structure,  of 
a  brick  red  colour,  beiug  tinged  with  iron. 
It  contains  sulphate  of  Dme,  of  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  body  or 
solid  comprehended  under  many  sides  or 

Iilanes. In  optics,  a  multiplying  glass  or 
ens  consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces 
disposed  in  a  convex  form. 

POLYM'ATHY,  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences.  Hence  a  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  learning 
is  styled  a  polymath. 

POLYMIG'NITE.  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  bril- 
liant, snd  cryttalised  in  small  prisms. 

POL'YMORTH,  in  conchology,  a  name 
given  by  Soldoni  to  a  numerous  series  of 
shells,  of  a  small  and  irregular  form,  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  genus. 


POLTNEME,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
having  a  scaly  compressed  head,  with  a 
blunt  prominent  nose,  and  folding  appen- 
dages to  the  pectoral  fins. 

POLYNESIA,  in  geography,  a  term  of 
modern  invention,  used  to  designate  a  groat 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  Society  isles, 
the  Carolines,  Ladrooes,  Ac 

POLTfNOMB,  in  algebra,  a  quantity  con- 
sisting of  many  terms. 

POLYOPTRUM.  in  optics,  a  glass 
through  which  objects  appear  multiplied. 

POLYPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  petals. 

POLYPH'ONY,  or  POLYPH'ONISM, 
multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  an  echo. 

POLYPU  YLLOU8,  in  botany,  many- 
leaved  ;  as,  a  polypkvlhum  calyx  or  peri- 
anth. 

FOLYPOD1UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Ltnnssan  system,  class  24 
Crvptogamia,  order  2  Pilict$. 

POLYPODY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Polypodium,  of  the  order  of  Fitter*  or 
ferns.  There  are  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  male 
fern. 

POL'YPUS,  or  POLTPE,  a  species  of 
fresh-water  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hydrm,  and  order  of  Zoophyte*.  It  inha- 
bits the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  property  that  if  cut 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  shoot  out 
a  new  head  and  tail,  and  thus  become  a 
perfect  animal.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals appear  only  a  homogeneous  mass, 
constituted  of  a  gelatinous  and  irritable 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids 
move  in  a  slow  and  protracted  course.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  class  are  provided 
with  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach,  and 
some  of  them  with  indistinct  traces  of  hol- 
low canals  or  ovaries.  The  body  is  usually 
of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  of  a  gela- 
tinous or  transparent  texture ;  the  mouth 
is  the  only  opening,  and  is  surrounded  with 
tentacula,  varying  in  form  and  number. 
Numerous  and  more  extraordinary  facts 
then  it  is  here  possible  to  relate,  respecting 
its  multiplication  by  the  division  of  its 
parts,  and  particularly  the  possibility  of 
engrafting  one  polype  upon  another,  belong 
to  this  animal.  In  the  lowest  races  of  po- 
lypi, the  distinctive  characters  of  animal 
life  are  so  slightly  developed,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
the  cryptogamic  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  resemblance  in  these  plants 
to  animals  consists  in  this,  that  from  the 
egg  is  formed  a  bulb,  which  shoots  up  into 
a  stem,  and  sends  off  branches ;  there  is 
also  a  root,  which,  however,  is  merely  the 
organ  of  attachment,  affording  no  nourish- 
ment to  the  animals.  Being  thus  immovably 
fixed  to  a  particular  spot,  they  have  no 
other  means  of  providing  themselves  with 
food,  but  by  tbeir  long  tentacula.  Certain 
species  of 'polype  are  usually  found  in 
ditches.  Whoever  will  carefully  examine 
these  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  will 
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see  many  little  transparent  lump*,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  jelly,*and  Bite  of  a  pea,  and 
flatted  upon  one  aide.  The  aame  kind  of 
substances  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
pow  in  snch  places.  These  are  the  polypes 
in  a  quiescent  and  apparently  inanimate 
state.  They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end 
to  some  solid  substance,  with  a  large  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  at  the  other; 
having  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  project- 
ing  as  rays  from  the  centre.  In  con  tern- 
plating  the  structure  of  the  polypi,  we  find 
their  nutritive  organs  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  forms ;  consisting  of  a  mere  sto- 
mach adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  any  other  apparent  organ,  being 
destitute  of  brain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even 
vessels  of  any  kind.  The  researches  of 
Trembley  have  brought  to  light  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 


power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same 
property  belongs  also  to  the  external  sur- 
face, or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of  the 


animaL  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely 
turned  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  singular  operation,  will  very  soon  re- 
sume all  its  ordinary  functions,  jast  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  accommodates 
Itself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to  the 
transformation,  and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerly  seising  animalcules  with  its 
tentaeula,  and  introducing  them  into  its 
newly-formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its 
interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exte- 
rior skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  per- 
fect ease.— Still  more  complicated  are  the 
forms  and  economy  of  the  aggregated  po- 
lypi, which  prolific  nature  has  spread  in 
countless  multitudes  over  the  rocky  shores 
ot  the  whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the 
form  of  plants,  and  are  supported  on  one 
common  stem,  with  widely  extending  flow- 
ering branches.  These  many  headed  mon- 
sters present  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each 
surrounded  by  single  or  numerous  rows  of 
tentaeula,  which  are  extended  to  catch 
their  prey;  these  are  provided  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cilia,  which,  by  their  incessant 
vibrations,  determine  currents  of  water  to 
flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying  with 
them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the 
entire  mass  of  polypi  subsists. The  name 

S'ven  to  the  habitations  of  polypes,  or  to 
«  common  part  of  those  compound  ani- 
mals, is  polypier;  and  a  fossil  polype  is 
called  a  polypitt. Polypna,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  sea-fish,  resembling  the  cuttle-fish, 

so  called  because  it  has  numerous  feet. • 

Polypi,  in  surgery,  a  fleshy  tumour,  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  nose,  that  abounds  in 
ramifications,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

POLY8PERM'OU8,  in  botany, an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  more  seeds  than 
four  succeeding  each  flower,  without  any 
certain  order. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word 


„  of  more  syllables  than  three; 
for  when  a  word  consists  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables,  it  is  called  a  monosyllable, 
dissyllable,  and  trisyllable. 

POLY8YNDETON,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  redundance  of 
conjunctions,  especially  copulative  ones,  is 
used ;  as,  "we  have  armies  and  fleets  and 
gold  and  stores— all  the  sinews  of  war." 

POLYTECHNIC,  an  epithet  denoting  or 
comprehending  many  arts ;  as,  a  polytechnic 
school;  the  Po/y(«e*Mir  GsUrry.— The  Poly- 
tbcbwic  School,  in  France,  was  establish- 
ed by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11th,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Carnot,  Pourcroy,  Ac. 
"  The  committee  of  public  safety  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  engineers.  The  school  was  first  called 
ecoU  central*  dtt  trovmux  public;  which 
after.    S 


name  was  changed  a  year  a 


Men  like 


Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Pourcroy, 
and  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
were  its  professors.  It  is  now  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of 
Navarre.  Napoleon  did  much  for  it,  and 
under  him  it  received  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in 
the  building,  ana  wear  a  uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  various  departments  of  en- 
gineering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  800.  The 
terms  for  the  students  not  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 

Cdent  of  the  expense  of  uniform  and 
ks.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  studies 
lasts  two  years,  in  certain  cases  three.  A 
rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before 
the  pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  marshals  of  France,  together  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars ; 
'and,*  says  an  English  writer,  'the  replies 
of  the  pupila  might  well  astonish  a  senior 
wrangler  of  Cambridge,  or  a  medallist  of 
Dublin  !'  The  origin  of  this  establishment, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, has  always  inspired  the  students 
with  a  warm  love  or  their  country.  March 
30th,  1814,  they  fought  bravely  against  the 
allies.  In  April,  1810,  the  school  was  abo- 
lished, the  students  appearing  not  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  who,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  re-establish  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  the  students  immediately  took 
part  with  the  people,  and  were  of  the  great- 
est use,  sa  well  by  their  military  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm  ;  and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those 
memorable  days  were  condacted  by  these 
youths.'* 

POLTTH'EISM,  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  a  plurality  of  gods :  opposed  to  me 
notkrim,  or  the  belief  in  one  8upreme 
Being. 
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POMA'CE.*,  the  86th  Linnasan  natural 
order  of  plants,  oaring  an  esculent  pulpy 
root ;  a*  the  apple,  Ac. 

POMATUM,  a  compound  of  lard  and 
rote- water,  an  unguent  uaed  in  dreasiog  the 
hair. 

POMEGRANATE,  in  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  pnniem.  It 
is  as  large  as  an  orange,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp 
and  numerous  seeds. 

POMCE'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  space  of 
ground  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
which  the  augurs  consecrated  on  the  first 
building  of  any  city. 

POMIF-EROUS,  apple-bearing;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  plants  which  bear  tbe  larger 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gourda,  Ac. 
in  distinction  from  the  eeca/rreve  or  berry- 
bearing  plants. 

POMOLOGY,  that  branch  of  gardening 
which  is  directed  principally  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  Ac  In  Ger- 
many and  Prance  there  exist  many  porno- 
logical  societies,  upon  a  similar  principle 
to  our  horticultural  societies,  though  the 
former,  as  tbe  name  implies,  direct  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

POM  PA  CIRCEN'SIS.  or  CEREA'LIS, 
in  antiquity,  a  procession  exhibited  at  the 
Lmdi  Certain  of  tbe  Romans,  consisting  of 
a  solemn  march  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  circus,  at- 
tended by  the  magistrate*  and  ladies  of 
quality ;  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  illus- 
trious men  being  carried  along  in  state  on 
waggons  called  then**. 

POM'PHOLYX,  in  chemistry,  the  white 
oxyde  which  sublimes  during  the  combus- 
tion of  tine ;  called  Jtower*  of  tine. 

PO-MUM  ADAMI.OT  A  DAM '8  APPLE, 
in  anatomy,  tbe  name  of  a  protuberance  in 
the  anterior  part  of  tbe  neck,  so  named 
from  the  whimsical  supposition  that  a  part 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  caused  the 
protuberance. 

PON'GO,  in  toology,  a  name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  resembles  the 
orang-outang  in  its  general  form  and  erect 
position,  but  has  the  cheek-pouches  and 
lengthened  muzxle  of  the  baboon. 

PONTE  E,  in  glass-works,  an  iron  in- 
strument used  to  stick  in  the  glass  at  the 
bottom,  for  more  conveniently  fashioning 
the  neck  of  it. 

PONTIPEX,  among  the  Romans,  was 
one  of  the  order  of  Pontifices,  who  had  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  divine 
worship  in  general.  The  Pontifices  were 
erected  into  a  college  consisting  of  fiftceu 
persons,  of  whom  the  eight  first  had  the 
title  of  Majore*,  and  the  seven  others  of 
PontiJIeea  Minor**.  They  made  together 
but  one  body,  the  chief  of  which  was  called 
Pont  iff  x  Maxim**. 

P  O  NT  1  P  P,  the  high  or  chief  priest  in 
the  Romish  and  Greek  churches.  The  an- 
cient Romans  had  a  college  of  pontiff*;  the 
Jews  had  their  pontiff* :  *nd  the  pope  is 
called  a  mooereign  pontiff.  — —  The   word 


pontificate  is  used  for  the  state  or  dignity 
of  a  pontiff,  or  high  priest ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

PONTIPICA'LIA.  the  robes  in  which  a 
bishop  performs  divine  service. 

PONTOON  8,  or  PONTOON  BRIDGE, 
a  floating  bridge,  formed  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  lines, 
and  uaed  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for 

tbe  passage  of  armies. Pewfeea  cerrtaec, 

a  vehicle  formed  of  two  wheels  only,  and 
two  long'  side  pieces,  whose  fore-ends  are 
supported  by  timbers. 

PONT- VOLANT,  in  military  affairs,  a 
kind  of  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising 
a  post  or  outwork  that  has  but  narrow 
moats.  It  is  composed  of  two  small 
bridges  laid  one  above  the  other,  and  so 
contrived  that,  by  the  aid  of  cord*  and 
pullies,  the  upper  one  may  be  pushed  for- 
ward till  it  reaches  tbe  destined  point. 

POOR,  POOR  LAWS.  [See  Pad- 
raaisM.1 

PO'PiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  of- 
ficers of  inferior  rank  who  assisted  the 
priests  at  sacrifices. 

POPE  {papa,  father),  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  appellation 
of  pope  was  anciently  given  to  all  Christian 
bishops ;  but  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Ore- 
VII.  it  was  usi 


n  the  pontificate  of  Ore- 
isurped  by  the  bishop  of 
uliar  title   it   has   ever 


Roma,  whose  pecul 

since  continued.  The  spiritual  monarchy 
of  Rome  sprung  up  soon  after  tbe  declen- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire.  The  bishops 
of  Rome  affect  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
appointment  of  8t.  Peter,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  transferring  the  keys  of  heaven 
(figuratively  consigned  to  his  keeping),  to 
these  bishops  as  his  successors ;  hence 
they  assumed  a  supremacy  which  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  Western  Christians,  but 
resisted  by  the  Eastern  ones,  who  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  have  a  sepa- 
rate Greek  church.  The  vices  of  the  clergy 
led.  however,  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, to  schisms ;  and  a  personal  Quar- 
rel between  the  pope  and  Henry  VIII.  in- 
duced the  Utter  to  assume  the  title  of  the 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  well  as 
to  recognise  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ers, which  were  adopted  by  many  Ger- 
man princes,  and  tbe  Northern  sovereigns. 
The  pone  retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy 
throughout  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Portugal ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  Irish 
are  Catholics.  He  is  also  regarded  as  a 
sovereign  in  certain  provinces  contiguous 
to  Rome. 

POPLAR,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Popnlut,  of  which  there  are  eleven  species. 
1.  The  abele ;  2.  the  white  poplar;  3.  the 
black  poplar ;  4.  the  aspen-tree,  or  trem- 
bling poplar ;  ».  the  balsamifera,  or  Caro- 


lina poplar;  6.  the  tacamahaca  of  Canada, 
Ac.  The  wood  of  the  abele,  in  particular, 
is  recommended  for  flooring;.    Or  the  black 


poplar,  the  inner  bark  is  used  in  Kanis- 
chatka  for  bread ;  and  the  cottony  down  of 
the  seeds  has  been  made  into  paper.  The 
resin  of  the  tacamahaca  is  employed  in 
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medicine.  The  Lombard?  poplar  yields  a 
dye  of  as  flue  a  last  re,  and  equally  durable, 
as  that  of  the  finest  yellow  wood,  and  its 


colour  is  more  easily  extracted. 

POPLIN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fine- 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPPY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Papaver,  of  several  species,  from  one  of 
which,  the  oomniferum,  or  white  poppy,  opi- 
um is  collected.  [See  Omum.1 

POPULAR,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  as,  a  popular 
ministry.    Also,  whatever  pertains  to  the 

common  people ;  as  the  popular  voice. 

In  law,  a  popular  action  is  one  which  gives 
a  penalty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the 
same. 

POPULATES,  the  name  of  a  party  at 
Rome,  who  struggled  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  people,  and,  by  extending 


their  influence  and  power,  to  increase  their 
own.  The  Popularti  were  opposed  to  the 
Optimate:   [See  OrTiMATBS.J 

POPULARITY,  the  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  general.  M  The  man  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  duty,  is  never  perplexed  with  anx- 
ious corroding  calculations  of  interest  and 
popularity." 

POPULATION,  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  continually  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  "  Coun- 
tries,'1 says  Adam  Bmith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  "  are  populous,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to 

that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed." The 

following  Table  gives,  at  a  glance,  the 


PoruLATiOH  of  Eholaho  and  Walii,  from  the  Year  1700  to  1831. 


Year.    No.  of  Persons.  Year.      No.  of  Persons. 


1700 

1710  .  . 

1720  .  . 

1730  .  . 

1740  .  . 

17M>  .  . 

1760  .  . 


6.476,000 
6,340,000 
4,665.000 
5,796,000 
6,064,000 
6,407.000 
6J36,000 


1770 
1780 
1790 
1801 
1811 
1831 
1831 


7,428,000 

7,963,000 

8,676,000 

9,168,000 
10.502.S00 
12,218,600 
14,594,500 

ScOTLAHn. 
1831 


Gbhbbal  Summabt,  1831. 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Army  and 


Navy 


13,089,336 

806,236 

2,366.807 

277,017 


Total .  .  16,637,396 


No.  of  Persona. 
Years        .       .  1801  1811  1831  1831      I  Edinburgh,  City  \   .«,  ina 

Number  of  Persons  1,652,400  1,866,900  2,135,300  2,366,8071     of,  in  1831   .     S   IM»*W 


Yean 

Number  of  Persons 


Ibblahd. 

1821  1831 

6,846,949     7,767,401 


THB   MBTBOrOLIS. 


Por OLATION  IB  tbb  Tbabs  1700    I    1750        1801         1811          1821  1831 

City  of  \  Within  the  Walls    .        .  139,300    87,000    78.000      57.700      58,400  67,696 

London  /Without  the  Walls  .        .  69,000    57,300    56,300      68,000       72,000  67.878 

City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster  130.000  1162,000  165,000  168.600  189.400  202,080 

Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortal.  326,900  357.600  477,700  593,700  730,700  852,849 

Ditto  not  within  the  Bills  of  MortaL  9,150    22.350  123,000  163,000  224.300  293,567 

Total .  .  674,350  1676,250  900,000  l,050,00oll,274,800  1,474,069 
Increase  per  cent,  of  the  Population  at  periods  between  1700  and  1831  :— 
Between  1801  A  1811     .    .    .*  14  per  cent.  I  Between  1821  A  1831     .    .    .    14  per  cent. 

1811  A  1821     ...    1794 I  1700  A  1831     ...  185    

But  the  increase  of  the  40  counties  of  England,  taken  together  since  1700,  has  been  154 
per  cent. ;  that  of  the  12  counties  of  Wales  only  1 17  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 


PORCELAIN,  a  fine  sort  of  earthen- 
ware, originallv  manufactured  in  China, 
and  thence  called  tkina-ware.  The  com- 
bination of  silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of 
porcelain ;  and.  with  the  addition  of  various 
proportions  of  other  earths,  and  even  of 
some  metallic  oxydes,  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finest  porce- 
lain to  the  coarsest  earthen-ware.  Though 
siliceous  earth  is  the  ingredient  which  is 
present  in  large  proportion  in  these  com- 
pounds, yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which 
more  particularly  gives  them  their  charac- 
ter, as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the 
mixture  when  soft,  and  renders  it  capable 
of  being  turned  into  any  shape  on  the 


lathe,  and  of  being  baked.  Porcelains  dif- 
fer much  in  their  fineness  and  beauty. 
Under  the  head  "  China- wabb."  and  again 
in  the  article  "Eabthbn-wabb,"  we  have 
given  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  manufacturing 
them.  We  will  here  add  a  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Worcetter  porce- 
lain:—Tht  siliceous  and  other  substances 
are  first  pulverized  by  an  iron  roller  which 
weighs  upwards  of  two  tons,  and  revolves 
in  a  groove  not  unlike  that  of  a  cider-mill ; 
after  this  they  are  calcined,  and  then 
ground  at  the  water-mill,  sufficiently  fine 
to  filter  through  sieves,  through  which  no 
particle  of  greater    dimensions  than  the 
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67,000th  part  of  an  inch  can  pass.  The 
composition  then,  in  its  liquid  state,  is 
dried  upon  the  slip-kiln*  till  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  clay,  when  it  is  taken  to 
the  throwing  room,  where  the  ware  is  first 
formed;  and  from  thence  to   the   store- 


about  one-half:  the  ware  is  then  put  into 
the  first  set  of  kilns,  called  "biscuit  kilns," 
in  which  it  is  burned  nearly  sixty  hours. 
Having  passed  through  these  kilus,  such 

Eieces  as  have  been  warped  by  too  great 
eat,  are  reburned  in  the  second.  After 
this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  receiving 
their  glaxing,  which  accomplished,  they  are 
a  third  time  committed  to  the  fire,— and 
when  the  glase  is  sufficiently  vitrified  they 
are  taken  out,  and  when  cool  receive  their 
finest  embellishment  in  the  painting-room ; 
they  are  then  a  fourth  time  condemned  to 
the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  gilding  and  the  colours  with  the 
glase,  after  which  they  are  burnished  for 
the  market. 

PORCELAIN- SHELL,  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell 
without  any  hinge,  formed  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a  gibbous  figure  on  the  back :  the 
mouth  is  long,  narrow,  and  dentated  on 
each  side ;  and  the  animal  inhabitant  is  a 


POR'CELLANITE,  a  species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  colours.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  a  brick  red  colour,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentally  in  coal  mines  which 
have  indurated  and  semi-vitrified  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-clay. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  vesti- 
bule supported  by  columns  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings.—By  way  of  distinction,  a  public  por- 
tico in  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher 
taught  his  disciples,  was  called  the  perek. 
Hence,  the  porch,  in  classical  literature,  is 
equivalent  to  the  eehool  of  the  Stoic*. 

PORCUPINE  fhietrixj,  in  aoology,  a 
very  singular  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  glim.  The  fore- 
teeth of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  it  has  no  canine  teeth :  its  ears 
are  of  k  roundish  form,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  prickles  or  spines,  and  also 
with  bristles  like  those  of  a  hog.  The 
spines  or  quills,  as  they  are  called,  are  of 
two  kinds ;  some  being  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  sharp- pointed ;  others  longer,  weaker, 
more  flexible,  and  compressed  at  the  point. 
These  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  erecting 
if  attacked  or  in  danger ;  but  not  of  pro- 
jecting, as  is  sometimes  stated. 
,  POR'CUPINE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  spines  and  prickles. 

PORE,  in  anatomy,  a  small  aperture  in 
the  skin  for  perspiration,  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible  except  by  microscopes  of  great 
power,  and  to  numerous  that  thousands 
of  them  exist  in  a  small  circle.    Also,  a 


small  spiracle  or  opening  in  other  sub- 
stance* ;  as  the  port*  in  plants. 

PO'RI8M,  a  name  given  by  ancient  geo- 
meters to  certain  propositions,  which  par- 
take both  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  and  a 
theorem.  The  porta*  asserts  that  a  certain 

firoblem  may  become  indeterminate,  and  so 
sr  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  theorem, 
and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  conditions  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  aproblem. 

PORPHYRY,  in  mineralogy,  a  granular 
and  crystaliaed  mass,  the  composition  and 
colours  of  which  are  various.  In  its  homo- 
geneous ground  are  disseminated  a  muiti- 


of  little  angular  and  granuliform  part*, 
giving  to  the  whole  a  speckled  appearance. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 


polish. 

PORTHYRY  8IIELL,  an  animal  or  shell 
of  the  genus  Mmrer,  consisting  of  one  spiral 
valve.     It  was  from  one  species  of  this 

Eenus  that  the  liquor  producing  the  eele- 
rated  Tynan  purple  was  produced. 

POR'PITB,  or  PORP1TE8,  iu  natural 
history,  a  small  species  of  fossil  coral  of  a 
roundish  figure,  flattened  and  striated  from 
the  centre  of  the  circumference.  It  is 
found  immersed  in  stone,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  hair-but t on-Home. 

PORTOI8E,  in  ichthyology,  a  cetaceous 
fish  of  the  genus  Dolphin**,  with  a  blackish 
or  brown  back,  thick  towards  the  head,  bat 
more  slender  towards  the  tail,  which  ia 
semi- lunar.  This  fish  preys  on  other  fish, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but 
by  rooting,  like  a  hog.  in  the  sand  andmud. 

PORT,  a  haven,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea;  in  short,  any  commodious  place 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  screened  from  the  wind  and  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  burden,  and  where 
vessels  may  safely  unload  their  cargoes. 
The  word  port  is  generally  applied  to  spa- 
cious harbours  much  resorted  to  by  ships, 
as  the  porU  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  and 
they  may  be  either  natural  or  greatly  as- 
sisted by  art.— —'Port,  a  kind  of  wine  made 
in  Portugal ;  so  called  from  Oporto. 

PORTCULLIS,  in  fortification,  a  ma- 
chine like  a  harrow,  buna  over  the  gate- way 
of  a  fortified  town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of 
surprise,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. 

PO  RTER,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor  made  of 
high  dried  malt,  and  characterised  by  its 
dark  brown  colour,  its  peculiar  aromatic 
flavour,  and  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qua- 
lities. Before  the  year  1730,  the  malt 
liquors  in  general  use  in  London  were  ale, 
beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  it  was  customary 
for  the  drinker*  of  malt  liquor  to  call  for  a 
pint,  or  tankard  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  a 
half  of  ale  and  a  half  of  beer,  a  half  of  ale 
and  half  of  twopenny,  or  half  of  beer  and 
half  of  twopenny.  In  course  of  time,  it  also 
became  the  practice  to  call  for  a  pint,  or 
tankard,  of  tkrto  thread*,  meaning  a  third 
of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  twopenny ;  and  thus 
the  publican  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three 
casks,  and  turn  three  cocks  for  a  pint  of 
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liquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and 
waste,  a  liqoor  was  made  which  should  par- 
take of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny,  which  was  called  rafire  or 
entire-butt;  and  as  it  was  a  very  hearty 
and  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable 
for  serf  era  and  other  working;  people :  henre 
it  obtained  its  present  name.  Some  brewers 
colour  their  porter  with  burnt  sugar;  but  in 

Seneral  they  concentrate  a  quantity  of  their 
rst  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  burn  this  into  a  colouring  ttuff, 
whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
using  nothing  in  their  porter  but  malt  and 
hops. 

PORT-FIRE,  a  composition  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  Ac.  for  setting  fire  to  powder,  which 
is  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a  match. 
It  may  be  either  used  dry,  or  moistened 
with  linseed  oil. 

PORT  GLAIVE,  one  who  formerly  car- 
ried the  sword  before  a  prince  or  governor. 

PORTGREVB,  or  PORTREEVE,  in 
former  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
styled  either  mayor  or  bailiff.  According 
to  Camden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
was  anciently  called  port  grove,  but  was  ex- 
changed by  Richard  I.  for  two  bailiffs,  and 
these  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  John  to  a 
mayor. 

PORTHOLE8,  the  openings  or  embra- 
sures in  the  sides  of  ships  of  war,  through 
which  runs  are  put. 

PCRTfCO,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 


gallery  on  the  ground,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, where  people  may  walk  under  cover. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  porta,  a 
gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  used  for  any  arrange- 
ment of  columns  which  form  a  gallery. 

The  Athenians  were  curious  in  their  por- 
ticos, and  the  poets,  and  philosophers  re- 
cited their  works,  and  held  their  disputa- 
tions there.  Their  most  famous  portico 
was  that  called  Pacile,  which  was  in  fact 
a  picture  gallery,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

PORTLAND  8TONB,  a  compact  kind 
of  sand-stone  obtained  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  grit  cemented  together  br 
an  earthy  spar:  it  will  not  strike  with  steel, 
but  makes  a  violent  effervescence  with  nitric 
acid. 

P08E',  in  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse,  or  other 
beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  four  feet  on 
the  ground. 

P08IOTUM,  or  P08ID*EON,in  ancient 
chronology,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year;  which  consisted  of  thirty  days, 
answered  to  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
beginning  of  January,  and  had  its  name  from 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune  Posidonius 
which  was  during  that  month  celebrated. 

POSITION,  in  arithmetic,  called  also 
the  rule  of  f aloe,  because  in  calculating  on 
several  false  numbers  as  if  they  were  true 
ones,  from  the  differences  found  therein  the 

number  sought  Is  found. Petition,  in 

geometry,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  magnitude :  thus  a  line  is 
said  to  be  given  in  position,  potitioue  data, 


when  iu  situation,  bearing,  or  direction, 
with  regard  to  some  other  line  is  given :  on 
the  contrary,  a  line  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  iu  situa- 
tion.  Pont  ton,  in  logic,  the  ground-work 

or  proposition  on  which  an  argument  is 

raised. Petition,  in  dancing,  the  manner 

of  disposing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

P08TT1VB,  a  term  of  relation  sometimes 
opposed  to  negative;  hence  a  positive  quan- 
tity, in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  a  quantity  greater  than  nothing. 

Potitive  quantiheo  are  designated  by 

the  character  +  prefixed  or  supposed  to 

be  prefixed  to  them. Potitive  is  used  in 

opposition  to  relative  or  arbitrary  i  thus,  we 
say,  beauty  is  no  positive  thing,  but  depends 
on  different  tastes.  It  is  also  need  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural:  as,  a  thing  is  of  potitive 
right,  meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a  law 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  authority 

of  him  who  made  it. The  word  potitive 

also  means  confident,  or  over-confident.—— 
Potitive  Degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  adjec- 
tive in  its  simple  signification,  without  com- 
parison, or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion i  as,  good  bad,  Ac. Potitive  Electri- 
city, a  term  applied  to  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricity.  Potitive  electricity  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  the  vitro- 
out ;  negative  electricity,  produced  by  rub- 
bing amber  or  resin,  is  called  the  resinous. 

POSOI/OGY,  in  medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 

P08-SE  COMITATU8,  in  law.  the  armed 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  Ac. 

P088E8-8ION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thing,  either  do  jure  or  de 
facto.  Possession  de  jure,  is  the  title  a  man 
has  to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  usurped 
and  in  the  actual  possession  of  another ;  or 
where  lands  are  descended  to  a  person,  and 
he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them :  and  pos- 
session de  facto,  or  actual  possession,  is 
where  there  is  an  actual  and  effectual  en- 
joyment of  a  thing.  Long  undisturbed  pos- 
}  session  is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  possessor. 

POSSESSIVE  CA8B,  in  English  gram- 
mar, the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  which  either  denotes  ownership, 
as  Jokn't  book  (a  book  belonging  to  John) ; 
or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  as 
Byron' t  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  Byron). 

POST,  after,  a  Latin  preposition  used  in 
composition  with  several  English  words, 

I  and  generally  implying  a  relation  of  poste- 
riority. 
POST,  a  messenger  or  carrier  of  letters ; 
,  one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the 

'  mail  and  dispatches. A  military  station ; 

'  as,  the  troops  are  ordered  to  defend  the 

pott. A  public  oftlce  or  employment.— 

,  The  name  of  a  sort  of  writing  paper,  much 

,  used  for  letters. To  ride  pott,  to  be  cm- 

,  ployed  to  carry  dispatches  and  papers,  and 
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consequently  to  ride  with  speed.— Hence 
re  trace!  pott,  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  aid  of  fresh  bones  taken  at  certain 

stations. To  p—t,  in  book-keeping,  to 

carry  accounts  from  the  waste-book  or 
journal  to  the  ledger. 

POSTAGE,  the  duty  or  charge  imposed 
on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post.  At 
this  charge  is  now  only  es*  pen**  for  each 
letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
whether  conveyed  one  mile  or  one  hundred, 
the  penny-postage  promoters  have  doubt- 
leas  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  nu< 
merotfS  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Some  persona,  indeed,  may  imagine  that 
the  10  per  cent,  which  has  been  added  to 
their  mm  seed  taxes  detracts  a  little  from 
the  boon  ;  but  there  are  others  who,  like 
Cruikshsnk's  aristocratic  footmen,  M  don't 
know  what  taxes  iaf  and  to  such  it  must 
be  a  source  of  unmixed  delight. 

POST  DATE,  to  date  after  the  real  time ; 
as  to  pott-dmtt  a  bill  or  a  contract,  that  is, 
to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  drawing  the 
one  or  making  the  other. 

POST  DILITVI AN,  a  person  who  lived 
after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  since  that 
event. 

POST-DISSEIZIN,  in  law,  a  writ  in- 
it  in  possession  a  person  who 


dgment  to  re- 


tended  to  put  in  possession 
has  been  disseised  after  a  iu< 
cover  the  same  lands  of  the 
under  the  statute  of  Merton. 

POSTEA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  after 
a  trial  and  verdict  br  writ  of  nisi  print,  into 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a  verdict; 
and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

POSTERN,  in  fortification,  a  small  gate, 
usuallv  in  the  angle  of  a  flank  of  a  bastion, 
or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near  the  orillon, 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSTHUMOUS,  born  after  the  death  of 
a  father.  Also,  published  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  as  pattkumtnt  were*. 

POSTIL,  a  marginal  note;  originally,  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called 
because  written  after  the  text. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  or  POSTLIMINY, 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  return  of  a 
person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  had 

been  banished  or  taken  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  modern  law  of  nations,  the  right  of 
p—tliminy  is  that  by  virtue  of  which,  per- 
sons and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state,  when 
coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  But  thii 
cannot  extend  in  all  cases  to  personal 
effects,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining their  identity. 

POSTMASTER,  the  officer  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  post- 
office.— —The pwtmart tr-gentrai  is  the  chief 
officer  of  the  post -office  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  make  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  public  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  executed,  and  who  receives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses,  and 
superintends  the  whole. 


POST-NOTE,  in  commerce,  a  bank  note 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distant  place 
by  the  public  mail,  and  made  payable  to 
mrder;  differing  in  this  from  a  common 
bank  note,  which  is  payable  to  the  tewrvr. 

POST-OFFICE,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  delivery  of  let- 
tars,  Ac.  Posts  were  originally  intended  to 
serve  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  public 
dispatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.  But  the  great 
convenience  it  afforded  to  individuals,  par- 
ticularly as  commercial  transactions  multi- 
plied and  extended,  to  have  a  safe,  regular, 
and  speedv  communication  between  distsnt 
parts  of  the  country,  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  convert  it  into  a  source  (and  a  moat 
unexceptionable  eouree,  as  it  always  ap- 

Eng- 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  this  extended  only 
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to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of 
carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
2%d.  a  mile.  The  plan  did  not  eventually 
succeed ;  but  it  led  to  an  establishment  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  weekly.  This  was  in  1649,  under 
the  commonwealth.  In  1657,  the  post-office 
was  established,  more  after  the  tooting  it 
lately  bore,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that 
were  then  fixed  were  continued  till  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  But  instead  of  improving, 
the  post  gradually  became  less  expeditious ; 


iey  from  L> 
diligences 


and  in  1784,  when  a  journi 
to  Bath  was  made  by  the  < 
hours,  the  post  took  40  hours  I   and  on 


i»  17 


other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  bore  about 
the  same  proportion.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
Bath,  comptroller-general  of  the  post-office, 
that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety, 
by  contracting  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
"  e  of  the  mi 


coaches  for  the  carriage  e 


»  mail;  the 


latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  journey 
in  a  specified  time,  and  take_a  guard  with 


the  mail  for  its  protection, 
ell,  and 


has  worked  w< 
ciaiboth  to  the 


guard  with 

That  this  plan 

proved  highly  * 


I,  and  proved  highly  benefl 
public  and  the  government 
admit ;  and  though  a  snuf 
ail,  once  so  desirable,  mus 


corner  in  the  mail,  once  so  desirable,  must 
now  give  way  to  a  place  in  the  rapid  rail 
way  "train,  we  are  bound  to  regard  it 
as  an  old  friend  who  has  served  us  on  many 
an  important  occasion.  The  Post  Office 
Act  ( 1839),  which  recognises  the  expediency 
of  one  uniform  postage  of  One  Penny,  for 
all  Inland  Letters  within  a  certain  weight, 
and  without  reference  to  the  several  dis- 
tances of  their  delivery,  is  now  in  operation ; 
but  in  delegating  its  powers  of  execution  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  M  My  Lords"  are 
empowered  to  alter,  fix,  reduce,  or  remit  the 
rate  of  postage  at  any  time  j  and  also,  from 
time  to  time,  to  appoint  whether  the  post- 
age shall  be  paid  by  the  sender  or  by  the 
receiver,  or  either  way,  at  the  option  of  the 
sender.  The  experiment  is  thus  open  at  all 
times  to  revisaL    Newspapers  go  free  in 
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"  Great  Britain  through  the  General  poet; 
j  they  must  be  open  at  each  end;  any  writing 
tf  {  or  inclosure  subjects  them  to  a  treble  poet- 
k  '  Me.  To  the  British  eoloniea  they  alto  go 
S  •  free,  if  pat  into  a  poet-office  within  seven 
£  '  days  of  publication.     To  the  Continent, 

*  where   English  paper*  are  received  free, 

•  those  printed  in  their  language  are  alto  free 
here.  The  West  India  and  America  Packet 
is  made  up  the  16th  day  of  every  month,  and 
the  Leeward  Island  Packet  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month.  Those  for  France 
daily,  except  Banday,  and  for  other  parts  of 
Europe  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

PO'STSCRIPT,  an  addition  made  to  a 
letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  writer.  Also,  any  addition  made  to  a 
|  literary  performance  after  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  containing  something 
omitted  or  something  new  occurring  to  the 

i  writer. 

1  POSTULATES,  fundamental  principles 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  are  too  easy  and 
self-evident  to  need  demonstration. 

POTAB'GO,  a  kind  of  pickle  imported 
from  the  West  Indies. 

POTASH  fpota-a),  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  of  vegetable  fixed  alkali  in  an 
unrefined  state,  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
certainjplants  by  lixiviation  and  evapora- 
tion. The  matter  remaining  after  evapo- 
ration is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  furnace, 
and  the  extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dis- 
sipated.   Refined  potash  is  called  ptarUuk. 

FOTAS'SIUM,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
procured  by  passing  a  galvanic  charge 
through  vegetable  alkali,  of  which  it  is  the 
metallic  basis.  Potassium  has  the  moat 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  of  all  substances 
known ;  it  takes  it  from  every  other  com- 
pound, and  hence  is  a  most  important  agent 
in  chemical  analysis. 

POTATO,  a  productive,  wholesome,  and 
nutritive  root  of  the  genus  Solsnum;  a 
native  of  America.  It  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  poor  in  some  countries,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  be- 
stowed on  man.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
British  dominions  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigb 
in  the  16th  century ;- but  it  came  slowly  into 
use,  and  even  at  this  day  is  by  no  means 
esteemed  in  some  countries  of  Europe  so 

much  as  it  deserves. Potmto   bramdp  t 

M  Several  physicians  have  already  pointed 
out  the  deleterious  effects  of  potato  brandy : 
but  as  the  researches  ot  chemists  could  not 
find  any  injurious  principle  in  the  rectified 

Sirit,  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  opinion. 
.  Krauss,  of  Duaseldorff,  imagines  that  he 
has  found  out  the  difference  between  spirit 
of  wine  and  spirit  of  potatoes,  but  he  deems 
it  much  more  important  first  to  show  that 
not  only  is  the  rectification  of  the  latter 
spirit  too  often  carelessly  conducted,  but 
the  spirit  itself  is  made  from  potatoes  which 
are  either  rotten,  or  which  have  begun  to 
germinate.  Its  effects  upon  the  human 
frame  he  describes  as  dreadful)  producing 
delirium  tremens,  idiocy,  Ac." 

POTENTIAL,  having  power  to  impress 
on  us  the  ideas  of  certain  qualities,  though 
the  qualities  are  not  inherent  in  the  thing; 


as  ptttntuU  heat  or  cold. Potentiml  stood, 

in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  used  to  express  the  power,  possibility, 
liberty,  or  necessity  of  an  action  or  of  being ; 
as,  I  nty  go,  he  can  sing. 

POTSTONB,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
indurated  black  talc,  passing  into  serpen- 
tine. It  ia  of  a  greenish  gray  colour,  and 
occurs  massive,  or  in  granular  concretions. 

POTTEBN  ORB,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies of  ore  which,  from  its  aptness  to  vitrify 
like  the  glaring  of  potter's  ware,  the  miners 
call  by  this  name. 

POTTERY,  the  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  coarser  sorts.  The  better 
kinds  of  pottery,  called  in  this  country 
UtaJFtrdskirt  were,  are  made  of  an  artificial 
mixture  of  alumina  and  silica ;  the  former 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  clay  from  De- 
vonshire chiefly;  and  the  latter  consisting 
of  chert  or  flint,  which  is  heated  red-hot, 
quenched  in  water,  and  then  sifted  to  pow- 
der. Bach  material,  carefully  powdered 
and  sifted,  is  diffused  through  water  mixed 
by  measure,  and  brought  to  a  due  consist- 
ency by  evaporation ;  it  is  then  highly 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potters'  wheel 
or  lathe  into  various  circular  vessels,  or 
moulded  into  other  forma,  which,  after 
having  been  dried  in  a  warm  room,  are  en- 
closed^ in  baked  clay  Teasels,  resembling 
bandboxes,  and  called  mg§vn;  theae  are 
ranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it, 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ;  here 
the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of 
bitcutt.  This  is  afterwards  *  toed,  which  is 
done  by  dipping  the  biscuit-ware  into  a  tub 
containing  a  mixture  of  about  60  parts  of 
litharge,  10  of  clay,  and  80  of  ground  flint, 
diffused  in  water  to  a  ereamy  consistence, 
and  when  taken  out  enough  adheres  to  the 
piece  to  give  an  uniform  gJaatng  when  again 
heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again  packed 
up  in  the  seggars,  with  small  bits  of  pottery 
interposed  between  each  and  fixed  in  a  kiln 
as  before.  The  giaxing  mixture  fuses  at  a 
very  moderate  heat,  and  gives  an  uniform 
glossy  coating,  which  finishes  the  process 
when  it  is  intended  for  common  white  ware, 
[Sec  Earthrnwars.] 

POUNCE,  gum-sandaraeh  pulverized,  a 
fine  powder  used  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  on  paper.  There  is  also  a  kiud 
of  pounce,  used  by  embroiderers  and  lace- 
makers,  which  is  made  of  charcoal  dust, 
and  enclosed  in  muslin,  Ac.  to  be  passed 
over  holes  pricked  in  the  work,  to  mark  the 

lines  or  designs  on  a  paper  underneath. 

Potmeet,  in  falconry,  the  talons  or  claws  of 
a  bird  of  a  prey. 

POUND,  a  weight  containing  12  ounces 
troy,  and  16  avoirdupois  weight.  It  also 
denotes  a  money  of  account ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  ancient  pound  of  silver  weighed  a 
pound  troy.— Pound,  any  enclosed  place, 
erected  by  authority,  in  which  cattle  are 
confined  when  taken  in  trespassing,  or 
going  at  large,  in  violation  of  law.  A 
common  pound  is  kept  in  every  township, 
lordship,  or  village;  and  it  is  said  there 
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ought  to  be  one  in  every  perish,  the  want 
whereof  is  punishable  in  a  court-leec 

POURPRB8  TRE,  in  law,  any  encroach, 
ment  on  the  highway,  by  the  erection  of  a 
•bed,  or  the  throwing  oat  a  window,  Ac 

POW'BR,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  the 
faculty  of  doing  or  performing  anything. 
The  exertion  of  power  proceeds  from  the 
will ;  and  in  strictness,  no  being  destitute 

of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power. 

Active  power  is  that  which  moves  the  body; 
opecmlotive  power  is  that  by  which  we  see, 
judge,  remember,  or,  in  general,  by  which 
we  think.  Power  may  exist  without  exer- 
tion :  we  have  power  to  speak  when  we  are 
silent.  This  word,  indeed,  has  an  almost 
unlimited  signification,  whether  as  regards 
animal  strength  or  mental  ability :  we  speak 
of  the  po**n  of  genius ;  the  reasoning 
power*;  the  power  which  a  man  has  of 
relieving  the  distressed ;  his  moral  power, 
ke.—— Tower  also  means  force  or  momen- 
tum ;  as,  the  power  of  the  wind,  which 
propels  a  ship  or  overturns  a  building ;  or 
the  immense  power  of  steam  when  applied 
to  machinery.^— Power,  in  mechanics,  any 
force  which,  applied  to  a  machine,  sets  it  in 
motion.  There  are  six  simple  machines, 
which  are  particularly  denominated  the  six 
mechanical  power*,  namely,  the  lever,  the 
balance,  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  arte,  the 
wedge,  and  the  pulley.  The  simple  weight, 
as  applied  to  clocks,  jacks,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  the  power  which  can  be  most 
easily  applied  as  a  first  mover,  and  iu  ac- 
tion also  is  most  uniform.  As  this  power 
requires  to  be  renewed  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, it  is  mostly  used  for  slow  movements. 
The  spring  is  a  useful  moving  power,  but, 
like  the  weight,  it  requires  to  be  wound 
up  after  a  certain  time,  whence  it  is  also 
chiefly  used  for  slow  movements.  The 
spring  differs  from  the  weight  in  one  re- 
markable respect,  which  is,  thst  its  action 
is  never  uniform,  being  strongest  when 
most  bent;  but  there  are  methods  of  recti- 
fying this  defect.  Thus  the  chain  of  a 
watch  is  made  to  wind  on  a  conical  piece  of 
metal,  which  assists  the  action  of  the  spring 
when  it  is  wanted. — The  steam  of  boiling 
water  is  a  most  powerful  agent,  and  recent 
improvements  have  extended  the  applica- 
tion of  it  from  the  smallest  to  the  most 
powerful  engines.  The  power  of  a  horse 
will  raise  a  weight  over  a  pulley  SOlbs.  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  drawing  a 
load  of  two  tons  on  a  level  road  the  same 
distance. Power,  in  arithmetic,  the  pro- 
duct of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any 
number  of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  hi- 
quadrate,  Ac.'  Power,  in  law,  the  autho- 
rity which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for 
him.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  this 
is  done  is  called  a  power  o/mMormep. 

POWTER,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
certain  kind  of  pigeon  which  has  a  habit  of 
swelling  up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

POYNING'S  LAW,  an  act  of  parliament 
made  under  Henry  VII.,  whereby  the  law 
of  England  became  in  force  in  Ireland.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  a  neat  i 
easy  way  of  determining  the  amount  of 
numbers  of  articles  at  a  price,  by  taking 
the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  or  shilling,  di- 
viding accordingly,  and  adding  the  quoti- 
ents together  for  pouuds  or  shillings.— 
Practice  of  the  court  a,  in  law,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  or  carrying  on  suits 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

PRSCEPTORIS,  in  ecclesiastical  af 
fairs,  certain  benefices  having  their  name 
from  being  possessed  by  the  more  eminent 
Templars,  whom  the  chief  master,  by  his 
authority,  created  and  called  Prweeptorm 
Templi, 

PRECIPE  IN  CAPTTE.  in  law,  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  a 
tenant  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  aa  of 
his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle, 
or  manor. 

PRiECIPlTATIO  na  Robvbb.  in  anti- 
quity, a  capital  punishment  among  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the 
criminal  headlong  from  that  part  of  the 
prison  which  was  called  Roonr. 
PRwBCOG'NITA,  things  previously  known 
in  order  to  understand  something  else.  Thus 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  one  of  the  prweopnita  of  medical 
science  and  skill. 

PREFECTURE,  in  antiquity,  aa  apod- 
latiou  given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy,  whose 
inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
sens,  but  were  neither  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  laws  nor  magistrates,  being  governed 
by  annual  prefects  sent  from  Rome.  These 
were  generally  such  places  as  were  suspect- 
ed, or  had  some  way  or  other  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  state. — The  title  prmfec- 
tru  was  given  to  many  officers  in  ancient 
Rome. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  in  law,  a  writ  granted 
against  a  person  for  introducing  ana  main- 
taining the  papal  power,  creating  an  imp* 
rimm  in  imperio,  and  yielding  that  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  the  pope,  which  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  our  rightful  sovereign. 

PRJSNCXMBN,  among  the  Romans,  like 
our  Christian  name,  served  to  distinguish 
brothers,  ftc,  from  each  other;  as  Cains, 
Lucius,  Marcus,  Julius,  Ac  Care  was  ge- 
nerally taken,  in  conferring  the  vrwaestee, 
to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the  oldest,  that 
of  the  grandfather  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  prwnotmem  was  not  brought  into  use 
till  long  after  the  nostra,  or  family  name. 

PRjKTEXTA,  or  Toax  Pbatbx'ta.  was 


a  long  white  robe,  with  a  purple 
riginally  appropriated  by  Tullius 
lius  to  the  Roman  magistrates  and  some 


i  Hosti- 


of  the  priests ;  but  afterwards  worn  by  cbil- 
of  quality,  by  hoys  till  the  age  of  se- 
venteen, when  they  assumed  the  toga  vi- 


drcn  c 


rilis ;  and  by  girls  till  they 

PRjETOR,  a  chief  magistrate 
Romans,  instituted  for.  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls. 
The  office  of  prmtor  was  instituted  in  the 
year  of  the  city  888.  to  administer  justice 
in  the  city,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who  were 
at  that  time  wholly  engaged  in  foreign  wars. 
The  institution  also  was  intended  to  eom> 
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pensate  to  the  nobility  the  low  of  their  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  consulship,  to  which 
honour  the  common*  h»d  now  pat  in  their 
chum,  end  succeeded.  The  pnctor  decreed 
and  proelBinted  public  feasts,  had  the  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  kept 
a  register  of  all  the  freed-men  who  were  en- 
franchised at  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  had  a  right  to  command  the  ar- 
mies ;  be  also  commanded  the  qrmttort,  who 
served  him  as  lieutenants,  and  were  charged 
with  part  of  the  business  of  his  office.  He 
was  entitled  to  the  prmtexta,  the  curule 
chair,  and  two  lictors  to  walk  before  him 
in  Rome,  and  six  when  out  of  the  city. 

PRjETORIA'NI,  Pb«tobi«  Couobtbs, 
or  Pretoria*  Guard*,  were  the  emperor's 
guards,  who  in  time  were  increased  to  ten 
thousand.  The  Pnetorian  bands  owe  their 
first  institution  to  Scipio  Afncanus,  who 
chose  for  his  guards  a  company  of  the 
men  in  his  army :  but  in  time  they 
very  'tm"^'  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

P&OTO'RITJM,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted the  hall  or  court  where  the  prsttor 
administered  justice :  it  was  also  his  palace. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  in  the  civil 
law,  is  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  who  con- 
sult turn  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  A  similar  answer  given  to  an 
individual  is  called  simply  a  rescript.— 
The  term  pragmatic  tanction  was  given  to 
the  settlement  made  by  Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  when,  having  no  sons, 
in  1782  be  settled  his  hereditary  dominions 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa. 

PRA'IRIE  (a  French  word,  signifying  a 
sundew),  used  to  designate  the  remarkable 
natural  meadows,  or  plains,  which  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  N. 
America.  They  are  elassed  as  follows  t— 
1.  The  sea/ay,  or  ewaay,  which  have  springs, 
and  are  covered  with  small  shrubs,  bushes, 
pape- vines,  &c^  very  common  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  2.  The  dry,  or  roll- 
i*0,  generally  destitute  of  water,  and  almost 
all  vegetation  but  grass.  These  are  the  most 
common  and  extensive :  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and  nearly  level 
plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  see  no 


rising  above  the  plain  of  the  horixon. 
In  this  kind  of  prairies  roam  immense  herds 
of  bisons.  8.  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies 
form  the  third  and  smallest  division ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  and  have 
a  black,  deep,  and  friable  soil,  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility ;  but  in  a  state  of  nature  they 
are  covered  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  are  frequently  overflowed,  or 
contain  numerous  pools,  the  waters  of  which 
pass  off  solely  by  evaporation. 

PRAM,  or  PRAAM,  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
or  lighter,  used  in  Holland  for  conveying 
goods  to  or  from  a  ship  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing. Also  a  kind  of  floating  battery  mount- 
ing several  cannon,  used  in  covering  the 
disembarkation  of  troops. 


PRATIQUE,  in  commerce,  a  license  or 
permission  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a  certiflrnle 
that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  an  infected 
place. 

PREAIXAMITB.  an  appellation  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  by  some 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  before  Adam 

PRB'AMBLB,  in  law,  the  introductory 
matter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  rea- 
sons for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREB'BND,  the  stipend  or  maintenance 
a  prebendary  receives  out  of  the  estate  ol  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  eimple  or  dignitary  ;  a  simple  prebend 
has  no  more  than  the  revenue  for  its  sup- 
port ;  but  a  prebend  with  dignity,  has  al- 
ways a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PRBB'ENDARY.an  ecclesiastic  who  eu- 
joys  a  prebend.  The  difference  between  a 
prebendary  and  a  canon  it,  that  the  former 
receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of  his 
officiating  in  the  church;  but  the  latter 
merely  in  consequence  of  bis  being  received 
into  the  cathedral. 

PRECEDENCE,  by  custom  and  cour- 
tesy, the  right  of  taking  place  before  ano- 
ther, which  is  determined  by  authority,  and 
followed  exactly  on  all  public  occasions  of 
processions  and  the  like. 

PRECEDENT,  in  law,  a  judicial  deci-, 
sion,  which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  de- 
terminations in  similar  or  analogous  cases : 
thus  the  precedents  of  a  court  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  no  court  will  reverse  a 
judgment  contrary  to  many  precedents.— 
Precedent  also  frequently  denotes  an  origi- 
nal authentic  instrument  or  writing,  which 
serves  as  a  form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  the  chanter  or  master  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedral. 

PRECEPT,  in  law,  a  command  in  writ- 
ing sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c.,  for 
bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  matter 
before  him. — In  a  general  sense,  a  precept 
signifies  any  commandment  or  order  in  tend- 
ed as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action ;  but 
applied  particularly  to  commands  respect- 
ing moral  conduct.  Hence  preceptor,  a 
teacher. 

PRBCB8'8ION  of  the  EQU1NOXE8,  in 
astronomy,  a  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  by  which  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
nodes,  recede,  with  reference  to  the  stars, 
1*  23'  46"  in  a  century.  It  appears  that  the 
pole,  the  solstices,  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  and  are  constantly  moving 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards 
Pisces,  4c.,  by  means  of  which  the  equinoc- 
tial points  are  carried  further  and  further 
back  among  the  preceding  signs  or  stars  at 
the  rate  of  about  50)4'  eech  year;  which 
retrograde  motion  is  called  the  preeeition, 
recession,  or  retrocettion,  of  the  equinoxes. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
had  discovered  it  long  before. 

PRECIPITATE,  in  chemistry,  is  any 
matter  or  substance  which,  having  been 
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dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance,  capable  of  producing  a  decom- 
position of  tbe  compound.  Tbe  term  is  ge- 
nerally applied  when  the  separation  takes 
place  in  a  flocculent  or  pulverulent  form ;  in 
opposition  to  crystaliaation,  which  implies 
a  like  separation  in  an  angular  form.  But 
chemists  call  a  mass  of  crystals  a  precipi- 
tate, when  they  subside  so  suddenly,  that 
their  proper  cryst  aline  shape  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye. Precipitate 

per  **,  or  red  precipitate,  tbe  red  oxyde  or 
peroxyde  of  mercury. 

PRECIPITATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  of  decomposition  by  which  any 
body  separates  from  others  in  a  solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

PREDESTINATION,  in  theology,  a 
term  to  denote  the  pre-ordination  of  men 
by  the  Bupreme  Being  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness or  misery.  One  who  believesin  this 
doctrine  is  called  a  predettinarian. 

PREDICAMENT,  in  logic,  a  category. 
The  school  philosophers  distribute  all  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  ge- 
nera or  classes,  which  the  Greeks  call  eo- 
tegoriee,  and  tbe  Latins  predicament*. 

PREDICATE,  in  logic,  that  part  of  a 
proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  some- 
thing of  the  subject :  thus,  in  these  propo- 
sitions, "  snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white," 
whiteness  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  snow, 
and  denied  of  ink. 

PRE-EMPTION,  the  right  of  purchas- 
ing before  others.  Prior  discovery  of  land 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  is  held  to 
give  the  discoverer  the  pre-emption,  or  right 
of  purchase  before  others. 

PREEN,  to  clean,  arrange,  and  dress  the 
feathers,  as  fowls,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  easily  through  the  air  or  water.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  two 
glands  on  tbeir  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily 
substance  into  a  bag,  from  which  tbey  draw 
it  with  the  bill  and  spread  it  over  the  fea- 
thers. 

PRET1X,  or  AFTIX,  in  grammar,  a  par- 
ticle put  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  either 
to  vary  its  form  or  alter  its  signification. 

PREHEN8ILE,  adapted  to  seize  or 
grasp.  Thus  we  say,  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  arc  prehensile. 

PREHN'ITB,  a  mineral  of  the  siliceous 
kind,  of  an  apple-green  or  greenish  gray 
colour.  It  has  been  called  short,  emerald, 
chrysoprase,  felspath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  massive  or  crystalized.  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  determined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PRE" J U DICE,  decision  neither  founded 
upon  nor  consistent  with  reasou,  and  the 
error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idleness. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  knowledge, 
and  improvement ;  and  is  tbe  blindness  of 
the  mind,  rendering  its  powers  useless  and 
mischievous.  Innumerable  are  tbe  preju- 
dices we  imbibe  in  our  youth ;  we  are  ac- 
customed to  believe  without  reflection,  and 
to  receive  opinions  from  others  without  ex- 
amining the  grounds  by  which  they  can  be 
supported. 


PRELATE,  an  ecclesiastic  rained  to 
some  eminent  dignity  in  the  church ;  as  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a  patriarch.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate  is  called  a 

^PRELIMINARY,  in  general,  denotes 
something  to  be  examined  and  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  to  the 
purpose.  The  pretiminariet  of  peace  con- 
sist chiefly  in  settling  the  powers  of  am- 
bassadors, and  certain  points  in  dispute, 
which  roust  be  determined  previous  to  the 
treaty  itself. 

PREM'I8E8.  in  logic,  the  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  is  drawn.  Also,  pro- 
positions antecedently  proposed  or  proved. 

Premiooo,  in  law,  lands,  tenements,  Ac. 

before  mentioned  in  a  lease  or  deed. 

PREMIUM,  properly,  a  reward  or  re- 
compense ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  a  mer- 
cantile sense  for  the  sum  of  money  given 
to  an  insurer,  whether  of  ships,  houses, 
lives,  Ac  Also  tbe  recompense  or  prise 
offered  for  a  specific  discovery,  or  for  suc- 
cess in  an  enterprise.  It  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  interett;  but  generally  it 
is  a  sum  per  cent,  distinct  from  tbe  inte- 
rest ;  as,  the  bank  lends  money  to  govern- 
ment at  a  preminn  of  2  per  cent. 

PREMON'STRANTB,  a  religious  order 
of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  Preroontre, 
in  the  isle  of  Prance ;  instituted  in  1 120. 

PREMOR'SE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
which,  when  applied  to  roars,  means  such 
as  are  not  tapering,  but  blunt  at  the  end ; 
when  applied  to  leave*,  such  as  end  very 
obtusely  with  unequal  notches. 

PREPENSE,  in  law,  premeditation  and 
forethought  as  applied  to  bad  actions; 
whence  the  term  malice  prepense. 

PREPOBI'TION,  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  subject  to  another. 

PREROGATIVE,  an  exclusive  or  pecu- 
liar privilege.  Tbe  royal  prerogative  is 
that  special  pre-eminence  which  a  sove- 
reign has  not  only  over  other  persons,  but 
over  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common 
law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  Among 
these  are  the  right  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war.^— It 
is  the  prerogative  of  tbe  bouse  of  lords  in 
Great  Britain  to  decide  legal  questions 
after  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  have 
been  appealed  against.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tine  of  tbe  house  of  commons  to  determine 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own 
members.  It  is  tbe  prerogative  of  a  father 
to  govern  his  children.  And  tbe  right  of 
governing  created  beings  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT,  an  ecclesi- 
astical  court  established  for  the  trial  of  all 
testamentary  causes,  where  the  deceased 
has  left  bona  notabilia  (bl.)  within  two  dif- 
ferent dioceses.  In  which  case  the  probate 
of  mills  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  by  way  of  special  prerogative. 
And  all  causes  relating  to  tbe  wills,  admi- 
nistrations, or  legacies  of  such  persons,  are 
originally  cognizable  herein,  before  a  judge 
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appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

PRESBYOPIA, in  medicine,  that  defect 
in  vision  by  which  objects  that  are  near  are 
seen  confusedly,  but  those  at  a  distance 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  from  various 
but  generally  arises  from  too  great 
the  crystaline  humour,  and  is 
common  with  aged  personi. 

PRESBYTER,  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  an  elder ;  one  who  had  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  wa«  to 
watch  over  the  flock.  The  word  ia  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  usually  signifies  a  ruler 
or  governor ;  it  being  a  title  of  office  and 
dignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  sense  bishopt 
are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PRB8BYTETUAN8,  a  sect  of  Protest- 
ants, so  called  from  their  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in 
the  New  Testament  was  bv  presbyteries; 
that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  as- 
sociated for  its  government  and  discipline. 
The  kirk  or  church  of  Scotland  is  go- 
verned by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies:  which  constitution  was  intro- 
duced from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  well-known  John  Knox.  In  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  fifteen  synods, 
and  sixty-nine  presbyteries.  The  presbyte- 
rians  stand  opposed  to  the  episcopalians, 
the  latter  preferring  the  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops; and  to  eongregationalists  or  iude- 
pendent*,  who  hold  every  pastor  to  be  as 
a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, independent  of  any  person  or  body  of 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  grounded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of    it  beyond   the  memory  of 

man. Prescription  diners  from  custom^ 

which  is  a  local  usage.  Prescription  is  a 
personal  usage  annexed  to  the  person.—— 
Prescription,  in  medicine,  a  direction  of  re- 
medies for  a  disease  and  the  manner  of 
using  them,  as  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND,  that  calm,  col- 
lected  state  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  which 
enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  without 
disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unexpected 
difficulties. 

PRES'ENT  TENSE,  in  grammar,  the 
tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  ac- 
tion or  being  in  the  present  time,  as  "  I  am 
reading;"  or  something  that  exists  at  all 
times,  as  "  temperance  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  excess  ;**  or  it  expresses  habits  or 
general  truths,  as  plants  prom ;  birds  Jtp ; 
dogs  bark.  Re 

PRESENTATION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  act  of  a  patron  offering  his  clerk  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  instituted  in  a  benefice  of  his 
gift.  An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. A  patron  may  revoke  his  presenta- 
tion before  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a  declaration 
or  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  court  to 
which  it  is  presented. 


PRE8'ENT8,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law 
for  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  lease,  or  other 
written  instrument ;  as  in  the  phrase 
"Know  all  men  by  these  presents?'  that  is, 
by  the  writing  itself,  per  presentee. 

PRE8ER'VE,  a  small  enclosed  place  in 
gentlemen's  grounds,  where  game  is  pre- 


PRESIDENT,  an  officer  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sembly of  men.  to  keep  order,  manage  their 
concerns,  or  govern  their  proceedings.  Also 
an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a 
province  or  territory*  or  to  administer  the 

government  of  a  nation. Vice-president, 

one  who  is  second  in  authority  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  performs  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent when  the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS,  a  machine  or  instrument  by 
which  things  are  compressed.  It  acts  by 
means  of  the  screw,  and  serves  for  different 
purposes,  as  a  wine  press,  a  cheese-press, 
«c. By  the  press  is  meant  the  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  through  the  means 
of  printing.  "  A  free  press  ia  a  great  bless- 
ing to  a  free  people ;  a  licentious  press  is  a 

curse  to  society." Liberty  of  the  press. 

[See  Libsstt.] 

PRE88-GANG,  a  detachment  of  seamen 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  empow- 


ered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service. 

PREf 
who  m 
sheets. 


press 

PRESSMAN,  in  printing,  a  workman 
who  manages  the  press  and  impresses  the 


PRESS'URE,  the  force  of  one  body  act- 
ing  on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued 
application  of  power.  Pressure  ia  occa- 
sioned by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by 
elasticity,  &c.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing 
body,  or  to  the  power  applied,  or  to  the 

elastic  force  of  resisting  bodies. In  a 

moral  sense,  we  speak  of  the  pressure  of 
debts,  the  pressure  of  taxes,  the  pressure  of 
afflictions,  Stc. 

PRESTATION  MONUT,  a  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and 
other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  pro  exte- 
riore  jurisdictions. 

PREST1MONY,  in  canon  law,  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  a  priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder,  but  not  erected  into  any  title 
of  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary. 

P REST*  MONEY,  called  earnest- mosey, 
the  sum  given  to  a  soldier  at  the  time  he 
enlists,  so  called  because  it  binds  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times 
appointed. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE,  in  lew, 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  circumstances 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive 

prpRETEN'8ION,  a  holding  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing, 
with  a  view  to  make  others  believe  what 
is  not  real,  or  what,  if  true,  is  not  vet 
known  or  admitted.  There  are  ill-founded 
pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions : 
for  instance,  a  man  may  make  pretensions 
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action  or  the  basis  of  a  system ;  as  the  prin- 
ciple* of  morality;  the  principle*  of  the 
8toics,  Ac. 

PRINTING.  th«  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  wooden-blocks,  types,  or  plates, 
upon  paper,  silk,  calico,  or  any  other  sab- 
stance. Pa  is  m  o,  or  TrroaaArHY,  is 

that  very  important  art  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse- 
quently, knowledge  and  science  diffused 
among  mankind.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  practised  very  anciently  in  China ;  bnt 
Chinese  printing  differs  from  European  es- 
sentially, and  the  praise  of  rendering  the  art 
truly  valuable  to  the  human  race  belongs 
to  htm  who  first  introduced  movable  types. 
In  their  first  essays,  Guttenburg,  Faust,  and 
Hents  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  Chinese  manner; 
and  from  the  specimens  that  remain,  it 
appears  that  they  impressed  only  one  side 
of  the  paper,  taking  the  pains  to  paste  the 
blank  faces  of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
make  one  with  print  on  either  side.  Alter 
this,  they  used  single  letters  of  wood ;  and  at 
length,  letters  of  metal.  This  last  great  in- 
vention is  generally  attributed  to  8choeffer, 
first  the  servant,  and  afterwards  the  part- 
ner and  son  in-law  of  Faust.  At  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  character  of  type  em- 
ployed was  the  old  Gothic  or  German.  The 
Roman  type  was  first  introduced  by  Sweyn- 
heim  ana  Paunarts,  at  Rome,  and  the  Italic 
by  Aldus.  The  earliest  complete  Greek 
work  was  a  grammar  of  that  language, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1476.  The  Pentateuch, 
which  appeared  in  1483,  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  the 
earliest  known  Polyglott  bible— Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  Latin — issued  from 
the  press  of  Genoa  in  1616.  The  art  of 
printing  was  first  introdnced  into  England 
by  William  Cazton,  a  native  of  Kent,  who 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
some  time  between  1471  and  1474.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  printing 
had  reached  a  flourishing  condition  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  English 
printers  had  become  "  so  skilful  as  to  print 
books  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  seas.*'  In 
Scotland  the  art  is  not  known  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier  than  the  year  1500 ;  and  about 
fifty  years  after  that  time  we  find  it  was  in- 
trodnced into  Ireland.  Bat  Scotland  was 
not  long  before  it  distinguished  itself  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  pro- 
ductions ;  while  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing beck*  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.— The  workmen  by  whom  the  art 
of  printing  is  performed  are  of  two  kinds, 
1.  Competitor*,  who  range  and  dispose  the 
letters  into  words,  lines,  pages,  and  sheets ; 
and,  2.  Pre**m*n,  who  apply  the  ink  and 
take  off  the  impressions.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  the  printing  press 
was  chiefly  formed  of  wood ;  and,  for  the 
first  essential  modification  of  it,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  late  earl  Stanhope.  His 
(the  Stanhope)  press  is  composed  entirely 
of  iron ;  the  table  on  which  the  types  rest, 


and  the  platten  (or  surface  which  gives  the 
impression)  are  made  perfectly  level;  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers  is  added  to 


give  motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  plat- 
ten  to  descend  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  a  very  great 
power  is  obtained.  Various  other  iron 
presses,  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  of 
the  "  Stanhope,"  with  such  improvements 
as  time  and  farther  experience  suggested, 
were  subsequently  made ;  among  which  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs.  Clymer, 
Ruthven,  Cogger,  and  Cope  deserve  to  be 
mentioned :  but  still  they  were  only  presses, 
acting  by  a  reciprocating,  not  by  a  conti- 
nuous motion :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact. 


that  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 

-  rly  three 

dred  years,  no  improvement  had  been  in- 


year  1798,  a  period  of  nearly  three  hun- 


troduced  into  this  important  art.  A  _ 
era  had,  however,  arrived,  when  the  de- 
mands for  prompt  circulation  of  political 
intelligence  required  powers  of  printing 
newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
expeditious  hand  presswork ;  and  at  length 
the  automatic  printing  machine  struggled 
into  existence.  A  mere  outline  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
would  occupy  many  pages.  The  great  tri- 
umph in  the  art  has,  however,  been  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical  machinery  for 
the  screw-press.  The  tnggetiion  of  this 
improvement  belongs  to  Mr.W.  Nicholson, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal ; 
but  the  first  meriting  machines  were  erected 
by  Mr.  KOnig  (from  Saxony),  who  was  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  this  country  in 
bringing  his  machines  to  perfection  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  reader  of  the  Time*  news- 
paper was  told,  on  Nov.  28th,  1814,  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  printed  by 
machinery,  and  by  the  power  of  steam  !  In 
these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped 
the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly 
held  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes ; 
the  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 
from  which  it  was  forced  by  means  of  a 
powerful  screw  depressing  a  tightly-fitted 
piston;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
rollers;  below  these  were  placed  a  num- 
ber of  other  rollers,  two  of  which  had,  in 
addition  to  their  rotary  motion,  an  end 
motion,  t.  e.  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  length;  the  whole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink 
to  the  types.  This  machine  produced  1100 
impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1800  per  hour. 
The  next  machine,  also  by  Mr.  Konig, 
was  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet, 
by  conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other.  This  was  made 
in  1815,  and  printed  1000  sheets  on  both 
sides  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stere- 
otype plates,  for  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder. 
These  machines,  though  only  adapted  for 
stereotype  printing,  first  showed  the  best 
method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and  ap- 
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contrary  to  law,  are  binding  on  the  subject. 
Anciently,  the  priry-comucil  wu  a  high  coart 
of  justice ;  but  in  modern  times  it  seldom 
or  never  interferes  with  judicial  matters, 
confining  itself  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  A  privy-council  ia  summoned 
on  a  warning  of  forty-four  hours,  and  never 
held  without  the  presence  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  In  debates,  the  lowest  delivers  his 
opinion  first;  the  sovereign,  if  present,  last; 
and  though  the  privy -councillors  thus  give 
their  opinions,  tt  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
alone  which  is  decisive. 

PRIVY-SEAL,  a  eeul  affixed  by  the 
queen,  or  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  to  instruments  that  afterwards  pass 

the  great  seal. The  word  prfry-*ea/  is 

also  used  elliptically  for  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  privy  seal  ;  aa,  "  the 
qneen's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the 
prity-ual,  who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant 
thereon  to  the  chancery." 

PRO  and  CON,  Le.  pre  and  contra,  for 
and  against,  a  phrase  frequently  occurring 
in  common  parlance. 

PROA,  b  vessel  used  in  the  South  Sens, 
with  the  head  and  stem  exactly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differently  formed ;  that  in- 
tended for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the  other 
rounded.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  furnished  with  a  frame  extended  from  the 
windward  side,  called  an  outrigger. 

PROBABILITY,  that  state  of  a  question 
whieh  falls  short  of  moral  certainty,  but 
inclines  the  mind  to  receive  it  aa  the  truth. 
Demonstration  produces  certain  know- 
ledge ;  proof  produces  belief,  and  j»rooo*.- 
litv  opinion.— —If  the  chance  that  a  thing 
may  happen  is  less  than  the  chance  that  it 
may  not  happen,  it  is  said  to  be  probable ; 
and  the  numbers  which  express  these  vari- 
able chances,  when  ascertained,  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  oeienet  0/  probabilities. 
As  applied  to  human  life,  founded  on  tables 
of  mortal  it  v,  it  serves  aa  the  foundation  of 
societies  which,  for  certain  annual  pre- 
miums, varied  according  to  age,  undertake 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  heirs  of  the 
party,  whose  life  ia  thereby  insured  for  that 
sum. 

PRXXBATB,  in  law,  the  proof  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  validity  of  a  will,  or  the  ex« 
hihition  of  the  will  to  the  proper  oflBcer, 
and  such  other  proceedings  as  the  law  pre* 
scribes,  as  preliminary  to  the  execution  of 
it  by  the  executor. 

PROBLEM,  in  logic,  a  proposition  that 
appears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  false, 
and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either  in 

the  affirmative  or  negative. Iu  geometry, 

a  proposition  in  whieh  some  operation  or 
construction  is  required,  as  to  divide  a  line 
or  an  angle,  Ac.— In  algebra,  a  question 
or  proposition  which  requires  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  demonstrated.— In 
a  general  sense,  a  problem  may  be  defined, 
any  question  involving  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  some  operation  or  further 
evidence  for  its  solution. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  history,  the 
trunk  or  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  of  some 


other  animals,  particularly  of  insects.  Plies, 
gnats,  &c.  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis, 
or  trunk,  J>y  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  juices  of  vege- 
tables. 

PROCATARX'IS,  in  medicine,  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  a  disease :  the  proem- 
t arctic  cause. 

PROCEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  sum, 
amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold  or  converted 
into  money. 

PROCBLLA'RIA,  in  ornithology,  the 
Storm-bird,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  the  patotre*.  It  is  about  the 
aixe  of  the  common  water- wagtail,  and  its 
general  colour  is  black,  except  that  the  co- 
vering feathers  of  the  wings  have  some 
white  towards  their  tips.  When  it  hovers 
about  ships  it  is  a  sure  token  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

PROCESS,  in  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  any  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to 
the  end  of  the  suit.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  process  denotes  that  by  whieh  a  man 
is  first  called  into  any  temporal  court.— 
Original  process  is  the  means  taken  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court. 
Menu  process  is  that  which  issues,  pending 
the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlo- 
cutory matter.  Final  process  is  the  process 
of  execution.— Process,  in  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  of  an  experiment  or  series  of 
operations,* tending  to  produce  something 
new.  Proee»»,  in  anatomy,  any  protuberance, 
eminence,  or  projecting  part  of  a  bone. 

PROCHRONI8M,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  they  happened. 

PROCLAMATION,  a  public,  notice  or 
declaration  of  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate.  Procla- 
mation is  used  for  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  the  throne; 
also  for  the  public  declaration  nsed  at 
the  calling  of  a  court;  and  for  various  other 
objects. 

PRO  CONFES'SO,  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  defendant  in  chancery  who  ap- 
pears and  is  afterwards  in  contempt  for  not 
answering ;  wherefore  the  matter  contained 
in  the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  eon/aoto,  that 
is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  magistrate  sent 
to  govern  a  province  with  consular  autho- 
rity. The  proconsuls  were  appointed  from 
the  body  of  the  senate,  and  their  authority 
expired  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  their  ap- 

Kntment.  Before  the  proconsul  quitted 
me,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  offered 
sacrifice,  put  on  the  robe  of  war  called  pa- 
Indamentnnx,  and  then  departed  from  the 
citv  in  pomp,  preceded  by  Actors,  with  rods 
and  axes,  ana  attended  by  his  friends  to 


His  equipage, 
consisting  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries.  Ac  waa  called  his  ria- 
rieast,  and  provided  at  the  public  expense. 
PROCTOR,  a  person  employed  to  ma- 
nage another's  eause  in  a  court  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  law,  as  in  the  court  of  admi- 
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ralty,  or  in  a  spirit  ual  court. Alio  the 

magistrate  or  superintendant  of  a  university. 

PROCUMBENT,  in  botany, .  trailing ; 
unable  to  support  itself,  and  therefore  lying 
on  the  ground,  but  without  putting  forth 
roots:  as,  a  procumbent  stem. 

PROCURATION,  in  law,  a  composition 
paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  to  commute  for  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  to  hate  been  given  him  at 
his  visitation.  Also,  the  instrument  by 
which  a  person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

PROCURATORS,  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  officers  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  regulate  the  public  revenue,  re- 
ceive it,  ano  dispose  of  it  as  the  emperor 
directed.  Such  an  officer  was  Pontius  Pi- 
late in  Judea ;  but  as  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  rebellious  people,  besides  his  au- 
thority over  the  revenue,  he  was  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  a  pro-consul,  even  a 

power  of  life  and  death. Procurator*;  in 

the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  were  pro- 
perly such  lawyers  as  assisted  the  plaintiff 
tn  proving,  or  the  defendant  in  clearing 
himself  from  the  matter  of  fact  alleged. 
They  are  often  confounded  with  the  advo- 
cate*. 

PRODUCE,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  what 
any  country  yields  from  labour  and  national 
growth,  which  may  serve  either  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a  more  limited"  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  product  of  a  farm,  of  a  mine, 
of  a  tax,  ftc;  but  when  we  allude  to  a  work 
either  of  nature  or  art,  we  use  the  word  pro- 
duction. 

PRO'DUCT.  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  as  5x4—30,  the 

product  required. In  a  general  sense, 

that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals ;  as  the  productt  of  the  sea- 
son.  Productive  labour  is  that  which  in- 
creases the  number  or  amount  ofprodocts ; 
opposed  to  unproductive  labour.  The  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  productive; 
the  labour  of  officers  and  professional  men 
is  unproductive  to  the  state. 

PROEMPTO'SIS.  in  astronomy,  that 
which  makes  the  new  moon  appear  a  day 
later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation  than 
it  would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFESSION,  a  word  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  person's  vocation  or  employment, 
designates  an  occupation  not  merely  me- 
chanical. We  say,  the  learned  profe—iont ; 
the  prqfeuion  of  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  a  lecturer,  or  a  teacher. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  the  word  profet- 
tional  when  speaking  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies,  pursuits,  or  duties. 

PROFES'SOR,  in  its  original  sense,  sig- 
nifies one  who  makes  open  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  or  opinions,  particularly  one 
who  makes  s  public  avowal  of  his  belief  iu 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  revelation.— 
In  its  more  modern  and  common  accepta- 
tion, a  professor  is  one  that  publicly  teaches 
any  science  or  branch  of  learning ;  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  of  mathematics, 


of  theology,  &e.  In  a  university,  some  pro- 
fessor* are  denominated  from  the  arts  they 
Jirofess,  others  from  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
essorships,  or  those  who  assigned  a  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  professors. 

PROFILE,  in  general,  the  view  of  an  ob- 
ject from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 

from  the  eye. ProjUe,  in  sculpture  and 

painting,  a  head,  portrait,  &c,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a  side  view.  On  almost  all 
medals,  faces  are  represented  in  profile.—— 
Profile,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  building,  or  member,  also  the 
draught  of  a  building,  representing  it  as  if 
cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  in  commerce,  the 
gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought  and 
sold;  the  former  of  which,  in  book-keep- 
ing, is  placed 'on  the  creditor's  side;  the 
latter  on  the  debtor's  side.  Net  profit  is 
the  gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  a  price 
beyond  what  they  cost  the  seller,  and  be- 
yond all  costs  and  charges.— Among  the 
many  wise  precepts  which  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  "  Rambler,"  there  are  few 
more  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind  than  this : 
"  Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits." 

PROFLUTIA,  in  medicine,  fluxes ;  the 
fifth  order  in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's 
nosology,  characterised  by  pyrexia,  with  in- 
creased excretions. 

PROGNOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  event  of  a  disease  by  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Hence  the  worn  prop- 
noetic,  a  sign  or  symptom  indicating  the 
event  of  a  disease. 

PROGRAM  MA,  or  P BO  GRAMME,  a 
detailed  account  or  advertisement  of  some 

Kublic  performance.    In  a  university,  a  bil- 
:t  or  advertisement  to  invite  persons  to  an 

oration. In  antiquity,  an  edict  posted  in 

some  public  place. 

PROJECTILES,  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  thrown  or  driveu  by  an  impel- 
ling force  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
affected  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air. Projectile  force,  the  force  of  explo- 
sion or  projection  with  which  a  common 
ball  or  missile  is  thrown,  which  impsrted 


force  being  gradually  parted  with  to  the 
air,  and  counteracted  bv  the  constant  down- 
ward force,  occasions  the  body  to  describe 


a  curve  line.— The  velocity  of  a  musket  ball 
is.  on  an  average,  1600  feet  per  second,  and 
iu  range  half  a  mile.  In  velocities  exceed- 
ing 1600  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  greatly  increased;  hence  the  ab- 
surdity ofjtiving  balls  too  great  an  initial 
velocity.  To  give  a  bullet  the  velocity  of 
3000  feet  per  second,  requires  half  as  much 
more  powder  as  to  give  it  the  velocity  of 
1600  feet ;  yet  after  both  have  moved  400 
feet,  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of 
each  is  reduced  to  8  feet  per  second.  A 
34  pound  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  2000 
feet  per  second,  meets  a  resistance  of  800 
pounds. 

PROJECTION,  in  architecture,  the  ont- 
jutting  or  prominency  of  columns,  Ac  be- 
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yond  tht  level  of  tbt  wall. Projection  of 

the  Sphere,  in  astronomy,  a  representation 
of  the  circles  on  the  surface  or  the  sphere. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projec- 
tion; the  stereographic,  the  orthographic, 
and  the  gnomonie  [which  see  respectively]. 

PBOJOJOT.  The  following  cannot 
fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  affording  a  most  singular  instance 
of  the  close  connexion  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  In  September,  1839, 
"at  the  ordinary  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  communication 
read  was  s  letter  from  Mr.  Msckay,  of  the 
British  consulate,  at  Maracaibo,  on  a  plant 
called  projojog  in  the  country  from  wbich 
it  is  derived,  and  wbich  arrives  in  this 
state  from  the  strange  metamorphose  of  an 
insect.  In  the  insect,  wbich  was  described, 
some  of  the  legs  had  been  already  changed 
into  roots,  and  in  this  state  it  was  presented 
to  the  contributors.  It  was  announced 
that  a  similar  insect  had  been  discovered  in 
North  Carolina,  wbich  assumed  alternately 
that  form  along  with  a  plant.  When  this 
hybrid  creature  assumes  the  form  of  an 
insect,  or  animal,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  much  resembles  a  wasp  in  ap- 
pearance. 'When  the  insect  has  attained  its 
roll  length  it  disappears  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground, .and  dies;  soon  after  which 
the  two  bead  legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  extending  upwards,  and  the 
plant  in  a  short  time  reaching  the  height  of 
six  inches.  The  branches  and  the  leaves 
are  like  the  trefoil,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  former  there  are  buds,  wbich  contain 
neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect, 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  the 
insect  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  plant 
shoots  forth  again." 

PROLEGOMENA,  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary remarks  prefixed  to  a  book  or 
treatise. 

PROLEP8IS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  speaker  anticipates  or  prevents 
objections,  by  alluding  to  or  answering 
them  himself. 

PROLEPTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  pa- 
roxysm returns  at  an  earlier  hour  every 
time,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  agues. 

PROLIFEROUS,  in  botany,  prolific.  A 
proliferous  stem  is  one  which  puts  forth 
branches  only  from  the  centre  of  the  top, 
or  which  shoots  out  new  branches  from  the 
summits  of  the  former  ones,  as  the  pine 
and  fir.  A  proliferous  umbel  is  a  compound 
one,  which  has  the  smaller  umbels  divided. 

PROLIFI CATION,  in  botany,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  flower  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first ;  either  from  the  centre 
of  a  simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
aggregate  one. 

PRO'LOGUE.  in  dramatic  poetry,  an 
address  to  the  andience  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  play,  delivered  by 
one  of  the  performers.  It  may  either  be  in 
prose  or  verse,  but  is  generally  in  the  latter ; 
and  it  usually  consists  of  apologetic  re- 


marks on  the  merits  of  the  piece  about  to 
be  represented.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  author  or  actors 
stand  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains allusions  to  subjects  incidental  to 
neither. 

PROLUSION,  in  literature,  a  term  for. 
merly  applied  to  certain  pieces  or  compo- 
sitions made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

ROM'ISSORY  NOTE,  a  writing  or  note 
of  hand,  promising  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  at  a  certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
value  received  by  the  proniiser. 

PROMONTORY,  in  geography,  a  high 
point  of  land  or  rock  projecting  out  into 
the  sea ;  the  extremity  of  which  towards 
the  sea  is  called  a  headland. 

PRONATION,  in  anatomy,  that  motion 
of  the  radius  whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards;  opposed  to  supina- 
tion, 

PRONOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable 
part  of  speech,  which  being  used  instead  of 
a  noun,  prevents  the  repetition  of  it.  They 
are  personal  when  they  simply  denote  the 
person,  as  MI,  thou,  he,"  4c.;  possessive, 
when  they  also  denote  possession,  as  M  my, 
thine,  his,"  Ac. ;  relative,  when  they  express 
a  relation  to  something  going  before,  as 
"which,  what;"  interrogative,  when  they 
serve  to  ask  a  question ;  demonstrative, 
when  they  point  out  things  precisely,  as 
"  this,  that/'  Thus  we  say,  "  the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court 
pronounced  sentence  on  Aim ;  this  was 
certainly  unjust,  for  he  clearly  proved  an 
alibi,  which  every  person  thought  must  havs 
led  to  his  acquittal." 

PROOF,  to  law  and  logic,  that  degree 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces 
belief.  Proof  differs  from  demonstration, 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
conclusive  reasoning:  whereas  the  term  de- 
monstration is  applicable  only  to  those 
truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceiv- 
able——In  printing  and  engraving,  a  proof 
is  a  rough  impression  taken  for  correction. 

PROPAGANDA,  during  the  French  re- 
volution, was  a  term  applied  to  secret  so- 
cieties whose  object  was  the  propagation  of 
democrat ical  principles;  ana  it  has  since 
become  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution 
for  making  proselytes  for  potitical  dbjects. 
—The  name  was  originally  given  to  those 
institutions  which  were  erected  by  the  pa- 
pal court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  the  Catholic  religion  among 
those  who  were  not  within  Its  pale.  It 
was  called  the  congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  (society  for  propagating  the  faith),  and 
was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1623. 

PROPER,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  which  Is  to  be  represented  in  eoat- 


PROP'ERTT,  a  particular  virtue  or  qua- 
lity wbich  nature  has  bestowed  on  some 
things  exclusive  of  all  others :  thus  colour 
is  a  property  of  light ;  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  and  impenetrability,  are  proper- 
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PROROGATION.  •  form  used  at  the 
eoncluAfoii  of  a  teuton  of  parliament,  de- 


ny pre 
PR4 


another;  a«  an  a4jomnm*%t  is  a  continu- 
atkm  of  the  session  from  day  to  dny. 

PROSCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man  theatres,  was  the  stage  or  place  before 
tbe  scene,  where  the  pmlpitmm  stood,  into 
which  the  actors  came  from  behind  the 
scenes  to  perform. 

PROSCRIPTION,  a  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  had  some  ana- 
logy to  oar  outlawry.  Tbe  names  of  the 
prmoeripti,  or  persons  suffering  under  pro- 
'  sn,  were  posted  up  in  tablets  at  the 
.  to  tbe  end  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  justice,  a  reward  being  proposed  to  those 
who  took  them,  and  a  pnnishment  to  those 
who  concealed  them.  Under  the  trium- 
rirste  many  of  the  best  Roman  citiiens  fell 
proscription. 

RO8BCUTI0N,  in  law,  the  institution 
ami  earryin*  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  or 
equity;  or  the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg- 
ment.—The  person  who  institutes  and 
carries  on  a  criminal  suit  is  called  the  pre- 
tenter. 

PROS'ELYTB,  a  new  convert  to  some 
religion,  system,  or  party.  Thus  a  pagan 
converted  to  Christianity  is  a  protlgte; 
and,  although  the  word  primarily  refers  to 
converts  to  some  religious  creed,  we  speak 
familiarly  of  protlftea  to  the  theories  of 
Lavoisier,  Black,  Ac 

PROSBNNBA'HBDRAL,  in  erystalo- 
graphy,  baring  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a  crystal. 

PROSODY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws  of 
versification. 

PROSONOMA'SIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of 
a  sound  in  several  names  or  words :  a  kind 
of  pun. 

PROSOPOLRFSY,  a  premature  opinion 
prejudice  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 


view  of  his  external  appearance. 

PR080POPB'IA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  qualities  or  things  inanimate  are 
represented  as  ■peaking  and  acting  like  ani- 
mate objects. 

PROSPECTUS,  the  outline  or  plan  of  a 
literary  work,  containing  the  general  sub- 
ject or  design,  with  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication.  The  word 
jtrespertM  has  recently  been  adopted  in  an- 
nouncing many  undertakings  and  schemes 
not  purely  literary. 

PROSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  range  of 
columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple. 

PROTASIS,  in  the  ancient  drama,  tbe 
first  part  of  a  comic  or  tragic  piece,  in 
which  the  several  members  of  the  drmmmtit 
per—nm  are  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
entered  on. 

PROTEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tttrmniria,  order  1  Monogpnia,  so 
called  from  the  variableness  of  its  fructifi- 
cations. The  species  consist  of  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  graceful  shrubs. 


PROTEST,  a  formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  opinion,  given  in  writing,  com- 
monly against  some  act ;  as,  the  protnt  of 
lords  in  parliament ;  or  the  formal  and  re- 
corded dissent  of  a  minority  against  tbe 
majority  of  any  public  bodj.—— Protest,  in 
commerce,  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a 
notary-public,  at  tbe  request  of  the  holder 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  tbe  same,  protesting  against 
the  drawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the 
exchange,  charges,  damages,  and  interest. 
This  protnt  is  written  on  a  copy  of  tbe  bill, 
and  notice  given  to  tbe  indorser  of  the 
same,  by  which  he  becomes  liable  to  pay 
the  amount  with  charges  and  interest :  also, 
a  similar  declaration  against  the  drawer  of 
a  note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a  bank- 
ing firm,  Ac.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
protett,  vis.  a  writing  attested  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the  voyage 
by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by  his 
misconduct  or  neglect. 

PROTESTANT,  in  church  history,  a 
name  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther :  because, 
in  1539,  they  protested  against  a  decree  of 
tbe  emperor  Charles  V.  and  tbe  diet  of 
Spires,  declaring  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Calvinists,  and  is  now  be- 
come common  to  all  who  belong  to  the 
reformed  churches.    [8ee  Rxvoamation.] 

PROTESTATION,  in  law,  a  declaration 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposes 
an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some  fact, 
protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist. 

PRO'TEUS,  in  mythology,  a  marine 
deity,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes. 
Hence  we  denominate  one  who  easily 
changes  his  form  or  principles  a  Proteus. 
—In  natural  history,  the  name  Proleut 
has  been  given  to  an  animal,  tbe  classifica- 
tion of  which  has  been  much  controverted, 
in  consequence  of  its  characteristics  being 
equally  those  of  a  lixard  and  a  fish.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  saw  one  of  these  sin- 
gular animals  in  a  lake,  in  the  beautiful 
grotto  of  Maddalena,  at  Adelsburg,  in 
Illyria,  thus  describes  it:  "At  first  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be  a  lisard,  but  it  has 
the  motions  of  a  fish.  Its  head,  and  tha 
lower  part  of  its  body,  and  its  tail,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  eel ;  but 
it  has  no  fins ;  and  its  curious  bronchial  (or 
lung-like)  organs  are  not  like  the  gills  of 
fishes ;  they  form  a  singular  vascular  (net- 
like) structure,  almost  like  a  crest  round 
tbe  throat,  which  may  be  removed  without 
occasioning  the  death  of  the  animal,  who 
is  likewise  furnished  with  lungs.  With  this 
double  apparatus  for  supplying  air  to  the 
blood,  it  can  live  either  below  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  fore  feet  resem- 
ble hands,  but  they  have  only  three  claws 
or  fingers,  and  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  use 
in  grasping  or  supporting  tbe  weight  of  the 
animal ;  the  hinder  feet  have  only  two  claws 
or  toes,  and  in  the  larger  specimens  are 
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found  so  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  oblite- 
rated. It  has  small  points  in  place  of  eyes, 
as  if  to  preserve  the  analogy  of  nature.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  whiteness  and  transparency 
in  its  natural  state,  but  when  exposed  to 
light,  its  skin  gradually  becomes  darker, 
and  at  last  gains  an  olive  tint.  Its  nasal 
organs  appear  large ;  and  it  is  abundsntly 
furnished  with  teeth,  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  tbat  it  is  an  animal  of  prey;  yet, 
in  its  confined  state,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  eat,  and  it  has  been  kept  alive  for 
many  years,  by  occasionally  changing  the 
water  in  which  it  was  placed." 

PROTHON'OTARY,  a  chief  clerk  of  the 

king's  bench  and  common  pleas. Apoo- 

totical  protkonotarieo,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  twelve  persons  constituting  a 
college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  cardi- 
nals, are  employed  in  the  proceedings  ne- 
cessary for  the  canonisation  of  saints,  Ac. 

PROTOCOL,  the  first  draught  of  a  deed, 
contract,  or  instrument.  The  word  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  such  writings  as  are  of  a 
diplomatic  character. 

PROTOMARTYR,  a  term  applied  to 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr;  and 
used  also  for  the  first  sufferer  in  any  cause, 
religious  or  political. 

PROTOPOPE.  the  imperial  confessor,  an 
officer  of  the  holy  directiug  synod,  the  su- 

Ereme  spiritual  court  of  the  Greek  church 
i  Russia. 

PROT08ULTHATB,  in  chemistry,  the 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pro- 
toxyde. 

PROTOTYPE,  an  original  or  model  after 
which  any  thing  is  formed. 

PROTOX'YDE,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

PROVKDO'RE,  a  purveyor,  or  one  em- 
ployed to  procure  supplies  tor  an  army. 

PROVENCE  (or PROVINCE)  R08E, 
in  botany,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses 
that  grows,  and  of  which  there  are  different 
varieties ;  as,  the  white,  the  blush,  and  the 
dwarf  provence. 

PROVERB,  a  pithy  sentence,  presenting 
some  striking  and  familiar  image  to  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  force  of  association, 
makes  its  effect  strong  and  permanent,  and 
thereby  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
long  discourse  or  explanation.  Proverbs 
are  impartial  censors ;  they  take  cognisance 
of  the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  follies,  of  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons.  No 
country  is  without  its  proverbs;  they  are 
the  vox  populi ;  but  care  should  of  course 
be  taken  to  select  from  the  mass  which 
abounds,  those  which  are  unexceptionable. 
—In  alluding  to  the  free  use  we  had  made 
of  them,  we  remarked,  in  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
that "  proverbs,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
contain  the  essence  of  some  moral  truth  or 

Eractical  lesson ;  they  are  drawn  from  real 
fe,  and  are  generally  the  fruit  of  philoso- 
fhy  grafted  on  the  stem  of  experience." 
astidiousness  or  fashion  may  fall  out  with 
these  plain-speaking  moralists;  our  faith 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  remains  as  firm  as 
ever;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  through 


our  means,  as  we  have  before  expressed  it, 
"  many  of  these  brief  lessons  of  experience 
should  be  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  the 

memory,  never  to  be  erased." Book  of 

Proverb*,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  practical  truths,  and  excellent 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 
The  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  genuine  work  of  king 
Solomon;  the  five  succeeding  chapters  are 
a  collection  of  several  of  his  proverbs,  made 
by  order  of  king  Heaekiah;  and  the  two 
last  seem  to  belong  to  different  authors. 

PROVIDENCE,  in  theology,  the  care 
and  superintendence  which  God  exercises 
over  bis  creatures.  A  belief  in  divine  pro- 
vidence is  founded  on  this  rational  prin- 
ciple, that  the  same  power  which  caused  a 
thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to  continue  iu 
existence. 

PROVINCE,  among  the  Romans,  a 
country  of  considerable  extent,  which,  being 
reduced  under  their  dominion,  was  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
querors, subjected  to  the  command  of  an- 
nual governors  sent  from  Rome,  and  obliged 
to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions  as  the 
senate  thought  fit  to  demand.  These  pro- 
vinces had  the  appellations  of  consular  or 
prtttorian,  according  as  they  were  governed 
by  consuls  or  pnetors.—— Among  the  mo- 
derns, a  country  belonging  to  a  kingdom  or 
state,  either  by  conquest  or  colonisation, 
usually  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
kingdom  or  state,  but  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  and  subject  to  it.  Such  are  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ac.  in   reference  to   Great 

Britain. In  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 

England,  there  are  two  prorinctw,  vis.  those 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  archbishops. 

Province,  in  geography,  a  division  of  a 
kingdom  or  state,  comprising  several  cities, 
towns,  Ac  all  under  the  same  government, 
and  usually  distinguished  by  the  extent 
cither  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. 

PROVINCIALISM,  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  province  or  district  of  country 
remote  from  the  principal  country  or  from 
the  metropolis. 

PROVISIONAL,  provided  for  present 
need  or  for  a  temporary  occasion;  as,  a 
provisional  government,  a  provisional  trea- 
ty, Ac. 

PROVI'SO,  in  law,  an  article  or  clause 
in  any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  Ac.  by 
which  a  conditional  stipulation  is  intro- 
duced. 

PROV08T,  in  a  general  sense,  a  person 
who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  or  superin- 
tend ;  as,  the  prorott  of  a  college. The 

provost -marshal  of  an  army,  is  an  officer 
appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  soldiers 
from  pillaging,  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  Ac.  There  is  a  similar  officer  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  pri- 
soners taken  at  sea, 

PROW,  in  nautical  language,  the  beak  or 
pointed  cutwater  of  a  galley  or  xebec:  the 
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upper  part  ia  usually  furnished  with  a 
grating  platform.  Alio  the  fore-part  of  a 
•hip. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  and  produce*  the  effect, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rtmote  or  prtdit- 


PROX'Y,  the  agency  of  another  who  acta 
a*  a  substitute  for  his  principal.— In 
England,  any  member  of  the  bouse  of  lords 
may  cause  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  aa 
his  proxy  in  his  absence. 

PRUNE  I/LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gyaaea- 
pernio.    The  species  are  perennial. 

PRUNING,  in  horticulture,  the  lopping 
off  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
fat  improving  their  appearance  or  to  cause 
them  to  boar  better  fruit. 

PRUTfUS,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  plants, 
class  12  leotandrim,  order  1  Mouoaynia. 
The  different  varieties  of  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  4c.  belong  to  this  genus. 

PRURIGO,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  caused  bv  sharp  humours  which  stag- 
nate in  the  skin  and  corrode  the  miliary 
glands. 

PRU88IAN  BLUE,  a  pigment  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour.  It  is  a  combination  of 
iron  with  ferrocyanic  acid.  Good  Prussian 
blue  ia  known  by  the  following  tests:  it 
feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and 
gives  a  smooth  deep  trace;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adulterated 
with  ehalk ;  not  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  aa  when  adulterated  with  starch. 

PRITSSIATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  too  union  of  prosaic  acid  with  different 
bases,  as  the  pntatiefe  of  potash,  the  jmu- 
timte  of  iron,  4Vc. 

PRU'S8IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  one  of 
the  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  cyanogen,  prussie  gas,  and  hydro- 
gen t  hence  also  called  kydreeymie  eeid. 

PRYTANEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  senate-house  in  Athens,  where  the 
council  of  the  mrytmntt  assembled,  and 
where  those  who  had  rendered  any  signal 
service  to  the  commonwealth  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense. Prytatunm 

was  also  a  name  given  to  all  places  sacred 
to  Vesta.  Hence  those  widows  called  pry- 
tamida*,  who  took  care  of  the  sacred  Are, 
received  their  name. 

PSALM,  a  divine  song  or  hymn;  but 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  hundred  and 
flfty  Paaiatt  a/  Dmwid,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these  psalms 
have  a  particular  title,  signifying  either  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  person  who  was  to 
set  it  to  musie  or  sing  it,  the  instrument 
that  was  to  be  used,  or  the  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  it.  Some  have  imagined  that 
David  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms ;  but  the  titles  of  many  of  them 
prove  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  psalms 
were  apparently  written  by  Solomon  j  a  few 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  imme- 
diately succeeding  him ;  and  several  to  the 
mournful  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 


and  of  the  return,  especially  those  headed 
"  feu  the  sons  of  Koran,'*  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Finally,  a 
few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  "  Psalms  of  David,"  whether 
actually  composed  by  him,  or  merely  of  his 
time,  probably  constituted  an  earlier  col- 
lection, which  extended  to  the  seventy- 
second.  But,  by  whomsoever  penned,  they 
are  among  the  highest  and  sublimest  efforts 
of  poetry ;  and  the  holy  light  of  revelation, 
the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eternal  true  God. 
spreads  over  them  a  bright  splendour,  and 
Alls  them  with  a  deep  and  holy  fervour. 

PSALTERY,  a  musical  instrument  need 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  true  form  of  which  is 
not  now  known.  That  which  is  now  used 
is  a  flat  triangular  instrument,  truncated  at 
the  top,  and  strung  with  thirteen  chorda  of 
wire. 

P8AMrMITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  micaceous  sandstone. 

PSEU'DO,  a  prefix  (from  the  Greek) 
used  in  the  composition  of  many  words  to 
denote  fmlte,  or  »purio*$;  as,  a  psearfo- 
apostle,  or  false  apostle;  a  psraaVprophet, 
or  mite  prophet,  «c 

PSO'AS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mag- 
km  and  parvus.  The  psoas  stops**  is  one 
of  the  flexor-muscles  of  the  thigh,  and 
arises  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  vertebra?  of  the  loins.  The  ymoat 
parr—  is  one  of  the  flexor- muscles  of  the 
loins,  which  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from 
the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  ilium ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  upper 
vertebra;  of  the  loins. 

PSEUDO-METALLIC,  in  mineralogy, 
an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  lustre,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  when  held  towards  the  light. 

PSBUDOMORPH'OUS,  an  epithetgiven 
to  a  mineral  which  has  received  its  form 
from  some  extraneous  cause,  not  from  na- 
tural crystalixation. 

PSEUDO-TINFA,  in  entomology,  a  re- 
markable  species  of  insect,  resembling  a 
moth.  It  feeds  on  wax,  and  being  covered 
with  a  coat  that  is  impervious  to  the  stings 
of  bees,  will  sometimes  enter  a  hive  and 
compel  its  industrious  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don it. 

PSEUDO-VOLCATJO,  a  volcano  that 
emits  smoke  and  flame,  but  no  lava.  A 
burning  mine  of  coal  is  sometimes  termed 
ptaudo-voleamic. 

P8ITTACUS.     [8ec  Paaao*.] 

PSYCHOLOGY,  the  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  trea- 
tise thereon. 

PTARMIGAN,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Tctrao.  The  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage is  a  pale  brown  or  ash,  elegantly 
marked  with  dusky  spots  or  minute  bars, 
and  the  belly  and  wings  white.  This  bird 
is  occasionally  seen  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

PTOLEMAIC  8Y8TEM,  or  the  system 
of  astronomv  invented  by  Claudius  Ptole- 
maeus,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Peluaium,  in  Egypt,  who  lived 
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laws,  and  religion 


PU'NIC,  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginian* 
or  their  language.  Also,  a  term  implying 
treacherous,  deceitful :  as  jraaie  faith. 

PUN  I8HMENT,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
or  personal  suffering  according  to  law,  for 
crimes;  intended  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  and  to  correct  the  offender.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is 
inflicted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  government,  vested 
in  the  legislature,  and  belongs  only  to  per- 
sons clothed  with  authority.  8ome  punish- 
ments  consist  of  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
Locke  observes,  "  the  rewards  and  punish* 
menu  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  a*  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the 
choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  show." 

PU'PA,  in  entomology,  the  ckrytmlia  or 
quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 

PU'PIL,  in  anatomy,  the  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  ins ;  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
to  the  crystaline  humour,  to  be  painted  on 
the  retina.— — Pupil,  one  under  the  care  of 
an  instructor  for  education  and  discipline. 

PUPIVEROUS.  feeding  on  the  larva  and 
crysslides  of  insects. 

PURGATION,  the  act  or  operation  of 
clearing  one's-self  of  a  crime;  a  mode  of 
trying  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which 
was  formerly  in  practice. 

PUR'G  ATORY,  a  supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  where, according  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  pu- 
rified by  fire  from  the  sins  which  they  carry 
with  them  out  of  this  life,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION,  in  religion,  the  actor 
operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by  re- 
moving any  pollution  or  defilement.  Puri- 
fication by  washing  was  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  Pagans ;  and  the  Moham- 
medans always  use  it  previous  to  devotion. 

PU'RIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  feasts  of 
lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  machinations  of  Haman. 

PU'RITAN.a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on 
account  of  their  professing  to  follow  the 

Sure  word  of  God,  iu  opposition  to  all  fru- 
itions and  human  institutions. 

PUR'LIN,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  build- 
ing or  roof,  across  and  under  the  rafters,  to 
support  them  in  the  middle. 

PURPU'RA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  simple  shells,  having  no  binge,  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  and  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  approaches  to  a  round  figure :  the  cla- 
vicle is  short,  but  the  other  extremity  is 
usually  protended  to  a  considerable  length. 

PURTURB  (pnrpU),  in  heraldry,  is  one 
of  the  five  colours  of  armories,  con>}iounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet.  It 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
from  right  to  left. 


PURPURIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  upon 
uric  acid. 

PURSER,  in  the  navy,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution  among  the  officers  and 

PUR'SUIVANT,  in  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  arms.  The  pursuivants 
are  properly  attendants  on  the  heralds  when 
they  marshal  public  ceremonies. 

PUS,  the  white  or  yellowish  matter  is- 
suing from  a  sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  Dealing,  and  in  such  cases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  in  a  mi- 
croscope, it  u  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless 
fluid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ;  exposed  to  neat,  it  evaporates 
to  dryness,  but  does  not  coagulate. 

PUTAMIN'EA.  the  twenty-fifth  Linnaan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  fruit  is  cover- 
ed with  a  wooden  shell,  as  the  caper,  Ac. 

PUTC HOCK,  the  root  of  a  plant  that 
grows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned, 
it  yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  grateful  and 
diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  ineense  in 
the  temples  of  their  rods. 

PUTREFACTION,  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hy- 
drogen creating  an  offensive  smell,  and  the 
process  tending  to  excite  similar  decompo- 
sition in  other  animal  bodies;  hence  we 
have  putrid  and  contagious  fevers  from  this 
cause.  It  follows  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
pound forming  water,  the  nitrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  carbon  remains,  the  original 
substance  being  thus  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Every  living  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  performs  a  retrograde  process,  and 
becomes  decomposed :  this  is  called  ftr~ 
wuntati**  in  vegetables,  and  putrefaction 

in    animals. Antiseptic  proceuea.     In 

curing  provisions  the  ordinary  means  em-  | 
ployed  are,  drying,  smoking,  salting,  and  j 
pickling.— Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up 
in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from  damp,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  Well-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.— 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Pears,  apples,  plums,  Ac,  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a  sound  state,  altogether  tree 
from  bruises,  and  plucked  in  dry  weather 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is,  to  expose  them  in  an  airy 
place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawdust  or 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  fine  dry  sand  in  a  ves- 
sel which  should  be  made  airtight  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place. — Herbs,  cabbages,  Ac,  may 
be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar,provided 
they  are  covered  with  dry  sand.  Tuberous 
and  other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy 
place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without 
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being  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.— A  per- 
till  drying  u  given  to  various  vegetable 
juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup,  called  a  mo,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  running  into  fermentation. 
The  fruits  must  be  crushed,  squeezed  in 
bags  to  expel  the  juices,  which  must  then 
be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  Are,  or 
on  a  water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in 
vacuo  t  sometimes  n  small  proportion  of 
spices  is  added,  to  prevent  mouldiness. 

PUTTY,  a  kind  of  cement,  made  of  whit- 
ing and  linseed  oil  pounded  together  into  a 
paste,  which  is  used  by  glaciers  in  faatening 
the  panes  of  glass,  ana  also  by  painters  in 
stopping  crevices. 

PUZZOLA  NA,  in  mineralogy,  a  loose 
porous  volcanic  substance  or  stone. 

PYCN1TB,  in  mineralogy,  soi 
called  akorlitt,  or  •ArrleM  topat.  It 
appears  in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, longitudinally  striated,  and  united  in 
bundles. 

PYCN08TYLB,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other;  only  one  diameter  and 
a  half  of  the  column  being  allowed  to  each 
intereolumniation. 

PYCMT,  an  appellation  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fabulous  race  or  beings  said  to 
inhabit  Thrace,  who  waged  war  with  the 
cranes  and  were  destroyed.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  signify  a  imutf. 

PYL'AGORB,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  dele- 
gate or  representative  of  a  city,  sent  to  the 
Amphietyomc  council. 

PYIX/EU8,  in  anatomy,  toe  right  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  opens  into  the  intestines. 

PYRAL'LOLITB,  a  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  recently  discovered  in  Finland. 
It  is  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

PYRAMID,  a  solid  body  standing  on  a 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  vertex  or  point  at  the  top. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  planes  at  a  point 
termed  the  apex.— —The  Pyrmmid*  •/  Egypt 
are  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  gran- 
deur, about  forty  in  number,  near  Mem- 
phis.    The  largest  is  481  feet  in  height. 

t  perpendicularly,  and  the  f * 

ncludes  eleven  acres. 


its  base  inclut 
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about  its  base  or  greatest  ordinate. 


PYR'AMOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  semi -parabola 


PY  R'ENITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish-black 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  variety  of  garnet. 

PYRETOL'OOY,  the  doctrine  of  fevers, 
or  a  treatise  on  their  nature,  effects,  fte. 

PYRE  XI  jE,  in  medicine,  febrile  dis- 
eases, the  first  class  in  Cullen's  nosology. 

PYRITE8,  or  PYR'ITE,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  inflammable  substances  com- 
posed of  iron,  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
which  is  very  extensively  diffused.  It  oc- 
curs massive,  disseminated,  and  frequently 
crystalized. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT,  in  chemistry, 
a  liquid  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  dis- 


tillation the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalies, and  earths.  It  is  very  combustible, 
and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame  without 
smoke.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  the  gum- 
resins  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened. 

PYROLIGTCTTE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrolignoos 
acid  with  another  substance. 

PYROLIGNOU8  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  beech  and  other 
woods  by  distillation,  which  is  a  liquid  of 
the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  n  strong  acid 
and  slightly  astringent  taste-  It  in  an  an- 
tiseptic, and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke 
(of  which  it  is  the  principle)  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROLITITIC  ACID,  in  ehemisi 
acid  obtained  from  the  •Uvery  wf ' 
which  sublime  from  uric  acid  oo 
when  distilled  in  a  retort. 

PYROL'OGY,  the  natural  history  of 
heat,  latent  and  sensible;  or  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
latent  heat  is  termed  a  ayretoyiti. 

PYROM'ALATE.  in  chemistry,  a  coin- 
pound  of  malic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

PYROMA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
malic  acid. 

PYROMANCY,  divination  by  fire. 

PYROMETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring high  temperatures,  or  degrees  of 
heat,  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer ;  particularly  the  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  This 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
day  progressively  contracts  m  its  dimen- 
sions in  proportion  as  it  is  exposed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

PYROPHORU8,  in  chemistry,  a  prepa- 
ration from  alum  by  calcination,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PYRORTHITE.  a  scarce  mineral,  re- 
sembling orthite  in  appearance,  but  very 
different  from  it,  for  it  burns  in  the  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe  like  charcoal, 
orthite  melts. 

PYR'OSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  pulsatory  motion  of  the  air,  or 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire. 

PYR08'MALITE.  a  Swedish  mineral  of 
a  brown  or  greenish  colour,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a  lamellar  structure. 

PYROTAR  TRITE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrotartarous 
arid  with  another  substance.  The  pyrm- 
fnrrarsiu  mtid  is  obtained  by  distilling  pure 
tartrite  of  potash. 

PYROTBCHNY,  or  PYROTECITNICS, 
the  science  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  several  operations, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
firework  ■. 

PYROXENE,  in  mineralogy,  a  elans  of 
stones  sometimes  named  seloswtc  afteri.  It 
comprehends  many  substances  of  different 
appearances,  but  is  almost  always  crystal- 
ised. 

PYRRIIONIANS,  or  PTRR'HONI8T8| 
a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  so  called 
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from  Pyrrbo,  a  native  of  EUs,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  opinion*  of  these  philosopher*, 
who  were  also  called  sceptics,  terminated  in 
the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  in 
which  they  found  reason  both  for  affirming 
and  denying;  they  accordingly  seemed  to 
be  always  in  search  of  truth,  without  ever 
acknowledging  that  they  had  found  it: 
hence  the  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going  farther  than  suspending 
our  judgment,  is  called  pyrrhoniam. 

PYTHAGOREANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 
philosophers,  so  called  from  being  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of 

Borne. Pythagorean  system,  the  system 

of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which 
was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 


sun  was  a  movable  sphere  situated  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  other  planets  re- 
volved. This  is  now  called  the  Copernican 
system,  because  it  was  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus.     [See  Astboii  omi.] 

PYTHTA.  or  PYTHONESS,  in  anti- 
quity,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.— 
Pythian  Garnet,  games  celebrated  at  Delphi, 
every  five  years  in  honour  of  Apollo,  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Python,  which,  according 
to  the  mythological  history,  was  a  dreadful 
dragon  that  sprang  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

PYX.TS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for  the  ace- 
tabulum, or  hip-bone. In  the  Romish 

church,  a  box  or  case  in  which  is  kept  the 
consecrated  host. 


Q. 


Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek,  old  Latin,  or  Saxon  alphabets;  is 
never  sounded  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  «,  and  never  ends  any  English  word. 
For  qu  in  English,  the  Dutch  use  Aw,  the 
Germans  an,  and  the  8wedet  and  the  Danes 

r.  It  appears,  in  short,  that  q  is  precisely 
with  this  difference  in  use,  that  q  is  al- 
ways followed  by  u  in  English,  and  k  is  not. 
As  a  numeral  Q  stands  for  500,  and  with  a 
dash  over,  it  stands  for  600,000.  Q  is  used 
as  an  abbreviation  for  question;  it  also 
stands  for  quantity,  or  quantum,  as  q.  pL 
quantum  plaeit,  aa  much  as  you  please ;  and 
q.  s.  quantum  sujflcit,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary. Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D. 
stands  for  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  that  is, 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated;  and  Q.K.F. 
quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be 
done. 

QUACHIL'TO,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazi- 
lian fowl  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine 
black  colour  streaked  and  spotted  with 
white.  It*  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of 
a  cock. 

QUACKERY,  the  boastful  pretensions 
of  an  empiric  or  ignorant  quack. 

QUAD  RAGE  ME,  a  papal  indulgence 
multiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  Lent;  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

QUADRANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 

In  architecture,  any  range  of  houses  or 

buildings  with  four  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
square. 

QUAD  RANS,  a  farthing,  or  fourth  part 
of  a  penny.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  smallest  coin  waa  a  sterling,  or  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters; till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cut* 
tings,  that  king  coined  halfpence  and  tar- 


things  in  distinct  round  . 

drana  was  also  a  division  of  the  Roman  aa. 

QUADRANT,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees,  also,  the  space  or  area  included 
between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  each  extremity.— —Quadrant, 
in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying 
heights,  distances,  Ac.  Quadrants  are  of 
different  forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
Hadley's  quadrant,  which  consists  of  an 
octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  the 
index,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal  glasses, 

two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. There 

is  also  the  gunner's  quadrant,  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  Ac. 
——Quadrant  of  altitude,  a  slip  of  brass  of 
the  length  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and 
appended  to  the  artificial  globe.  It  serves 
aa  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
Ac. 

QUADRANTAL,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
which  is  every  way  square,  like  a  die. 

QUADRAT,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal 
cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs,  Ac. 

QUAD-RATE,  or  QUARTILB,  in  astro- 
logy,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
which  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

•QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS,  in  alge- 
bra, those  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  square. 

QUAD'RATRIX,  in  geometry,  a  mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  we  can  find 
right  lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts. 

QUADRATURE,  in  geometry,  a  fourth 
part ;  or  a  square  equal  in  superficies  to  a 
circle. Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  the  find- 
ing some  other  right  lined  figure  equal  to 
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obeyed  can  save  them;  and  that  this  light 
is  Christ,  the  true  light,  which  lig hteth 
every  man  that  Cometh  into  the  world:— 
that  the  Scripture*  were  indeed  given  by 
inspiration,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writings  in  the  world;  bat  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondary  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  rule : 
— that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
a  measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
one  : — that  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
in  religion,  of  mere  human  institution, 
ought  to  be  laid  aside :— that  in  civil  so- 
ciety, the  saluting  one  another  by  pulling 
off  the  hat,  bending  the  body,  or  other  hu- 
miliating posture,  should  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  thou 
when  addressing  one  person,  instead  of  the 
customary  yea,  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  They  further  laid  it  down  as  a  solemn 
obligation,  not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
war,  engage  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
carry  weapons  of  defence.— On  a  most  vital 
question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
body  has  lately  thus  written:  "Although 
'  Friends*  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
exclusively,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are 
the  words  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
they  are  profitable  for  doctrine*  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  authentic  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  only  fit  outward  standard 
in  all  religious  controversies ;  and  that  what- 
ever, either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  any  pro- 
fess or  do,  though  under  pretence  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a 


and  error  ."—The  society  is  gov* 
ed  by  its  own  code  of  discipline,  which  is 
enacted  and  supported  by  meetings  of  four 
degrees,  for  discipline;  namely,  preparative, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetinn. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
business  for  the  monthly  meetings,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subiect  however  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  which  are 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  supervision  and  direction.  Its 
authority  is  paramount,  and  it  possesses  the 
sole  power  to  make  or  amend  the  discipline. 
There  are  at  present  ten  yearly  meetings, 
namely,  London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  aud  Indiana, 
which  include  a  total  of  about  150,000 
members. 

QUALIFICATION,  any  natural  endow- 
ment,  or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a  per- 
son for  a  place,  office,  or  employment.— 
Also  any  property  or  possession  which  gives 
one  a  right  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 


chise, or  furnishes  one  with  any  legal  power 
or  capacity. 

QUALITY,  in  physics,  that  property  be- 
longing to  a  body  which  electa  our  senses 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  distin- 
guished.  -Kstential  qualitie*  are    such 

as  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing  what 
it  is. 

QUANTITY,  in  physics,  anything  capa- 
ble of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which 
being  compared  with  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or 

lees,  equal  or  unequal  to  it. In  common 

usage,  quantity  is  a  mass  or  collection  of 
matter  of  indeterminate  dimensions ;  thus 
we  say,  a  quantity  of  earth,  a  quantity  of 
timber,  Ac-  But  when  we  speak  of  an  as- 
semblage of  individuals  or  separate  beings, 
we  say  a  nastier;  as  a  number  of  men,  of 

horses,  Ac In  mathematics,  anything 

which  can  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  mea- 
sured.  In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a 

syllable,  or  that  which  determines  the  time 
in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

QUANTUM   [Let.],   the  quantity. 

Quantum  meruit  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  law,  an  actiou  grounded  on  a  promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.—-Quantum  valebat,  an  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant  for  goods  sold,  as 
much  as  they  were  worth. 

QUARANTINE,  the  restraint  of  inter- 
course  to  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port  is 
subjected,  on  the  presumption  that  she  may 
be  infected  with  a  malignant,  contagious 
disease.  This  is  either  for  forty  days,  or 
for  any  other  limited  term,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  ship  thus  situated  is 
said  to  be  per/erminu  quarantine.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  quarania,  forty ; 
it  being  generally  supposed  that  if  no  infec- 
tious disease  break  out  within  forty  days, 
or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  free  admission  of  the  indi- 
viduals under  quarantine.  During  this  pe- 
riod all  the  goods,  clothes,  Ac  that  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  retaining  the  infec- 
tion, are  subjected  to  a  process  of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
S|uarantine  system.— In  law,  the  period  of 
orty  days,  during  which  the  widow  of  a 
man  dying  possessed  of  land,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  in  the  principal  messuage 
or  mansion  house. 

QUAR'RY,  a  pit  or  cavern  where  stones 
for  building,  Ac  are  dug  from  the  earth ;  as 
a  freestone  quarry,  or  a  marble  quarry.— 
In  falconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pur- 
suing or  has  killed. Among  hunters,  a 

part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken, 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUARTAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting ague  that  occurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTATION,  in  chemistry,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  another 
thing. 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  anything, 
the  fractional  expression  tor  which  is  J4. 

Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  used 

for  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight 
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avoirdupois,  or  28lb. Quarter,  in  astrono- 

my,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period  or 
monthly  revolution:  thus,  from  the  new 
moon  to  the  quadrature  it  the  first  quarter ; 
from  this  to  full  moon,  the  second  quarter, 
&c.  Also,  a  region  in  the  hemisphere  or 
great  circle,  or  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points :  as  the  four  quarter*  of  the  globe. 
Quarter,  in  naval  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 

steerage  to  the  transom. On  ship-board, 

quarter*  signifies  the  stations  or  places 
where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in  ac- 
tion.—Quartert,  in  war,  is  used  in  various 
senses,  viz.  the  place  allotted  to  a  body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon :  thus  they  say,  the 
general  has  extended  his  quarter*  a  great 
way,  Ac.  Quarter  also  signifies  the  sparing 
of  men's  lives  when  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  defend  themselves.^— 2fred-«aarf*rt, 
the  place  where  the  general  of  an  army  re- 
sides, which  is  generally  near  the  centre  of 
.— Winter  quarter*,  the  place*  in 


which  the  troops  are  lodged  during  the 
winter,  or  their  residence  in  those  places. 
Quarter-deck,  that  part  of  the  deck  of 


false  ruby,  derives  its  colour  from  manga- 
nese. Avanturine  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
quarts,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which,  from 
a  peculiarity  of  texture,  appears  filled  with 
bright  spangles.  Small  crystals  of  quartz, 
tinged  with  iron,  are  found  in  Spain,  and 
have  been  termed  hyacinths  of  Compostella. 
Fliut,  chalcedony,  camelian,  onyx,  sardo 
nyx,  and  bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  agates,  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  quarts,  with  various  ma- 
terials from  which  they  derive  their  parti- 
cular hue. 


QUA8,  a  liquor  commonly  drank  in  Rus- 

a.    It  is  prepared  from  pollard,  meal,  and 

bread,  or  from  meal  and  malt,  by  an  acid 


a  ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the 

mainmast, Quarter-gallery,   a  sort  of 

balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a  ship. — -Qu 
ter-matter,  in  the  army,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  of  the 
sol  J  i  ers,  their  provisions,  Ac  In  the  navy, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates  in  their 
duties,  attending  the  steerage,  Ac. Quar- 
ter-matter-general, a  military  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments of  an  armx,  the  head  quarters,  and 
procure  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  Ac 

QUARTER  DAT8.  the  days  which  begin 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
26th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day ;  the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer  Day ;  the  39th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Michaelmas  Day;  and  the  26th 
of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTERING,  in  -heraldry,  partitions 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  the  number 
ofcoats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the  several 
divisions  that  are  made  when  the  arms  of 
more  than  one  family  are  borne  by  the 
same  person. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS,  a  court  of  jus* 
tice,  held  quarterly,  before  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  try  minor  offences  by  jury, 
after  bills  found  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
legal  powers  of  these  are  often  very  great, 
but  the  questions  may  in  many  cases  be 
removed  to  superior  courts. 

QUARTETTO,  in  music,  Italian  for  a 
piece  for  four  voices  or  four  instruments. 

QUARTO,  in  printing  and  bookbinding, 
a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
then  makes  four  leaves.    A  book  so  folded. 

QUARTZ,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  si- 
liceous stones,  of  various  colours;  com- 
monly amorphous,  and  frequently  crystal- 
ized.  It  is  abundantly  spread  throughout 
the  globe,  is  most  comprehensive  in  it*  va- 
rieties, and  the  tinge*  it  receives  from  me- 
tals are  sufficient  to  produce  those  varie- 
ties of  colour  seen  in  this  mineral.  Thus, 
amethyst,  or  purple  quarts,  is  tinged  with  a 
little  iron  and  manganese.    Rose  quarts,  or 


fermentation. 

QUA8H  (or,  as  it  U 
nounce  it  in  America,  8qcasb),  a  species 
of  cucurbita  or  gourd. 

QUASHING,  in  law,  the  overthrowing 
and  annulling  of  anything:  as,  to  quasi 
an  indictment. 

QUA'SI  CONTRACT,  in  the  civil  law. 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a 
contract,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one.  Thus, 
if  one  person  does  another's  business  in  his 
absence,  without  his  procuration,  and  it 
has  succeeded  to  the  other  person's  advan- 
tage ;  the  one  may  have  an  action  for  what 
he  has  disbursed,  and  the  other  to  make 
him  give  an  account  of  his  administration  ; 
which  amounts  to  a  quati  contract. 

QUAffSlA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planta, 
class  10  Decendria,  order  1  Monogyuta.—— 
The  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quassia  tree  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  decoction  from  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  Our  public  brewers  have 
been  often  charged  with  using  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  bops,  but  it  is  now  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  m 

QUATREFOIL,  in  heraldry,  four-leaved      S 
grass,  a  frequent  bearing  in  coat  armour.      *  » 

QUA'VER,  in  music,  a  measure  of  time 
equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  a 
semibreve.  Also  a  shake  or  rapid  vibration 
of  the  voice. 

QUEEN,  a  woman  who  holds  a  crown 


singly ;  or,  bt  courtesy,  one  who  is  married 
to  a  king.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  queen  regnant;  the  latter  by 
that  of  queen  eonttrt.  A  queen  consort  is 
a  subject,  though  as  the  wife  of  tbe  king 
she  enjoys  certain  prerogatives.  The  widow 
of  a  king  is  called  a  queen  dowager. 

QUERCIT  RON,  the  bark  of  the  Querent 
nigra,  or  yellow  oak,  a  tree  growing  in 
North  America.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  yel- 
low, the  colour  being  developed  from  it  by 
a  solution  of  alum. 

QUBR'CUS,  in  botany,  the  oak  tree,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-six  species,  besides 
varieties.  The  Querent  robur  attains  to  a 
great  site,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
trees  by  its  sending  off,  horizontally,  im- 
ic  branches.  The  Querent  tuber,  or 
cork-tree,  is  found  chiefly  in  Spain.  The 
exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken 
from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years  with- 
out in  the  least  injuring  them. 

QUE8  TI ONI 8T,  a  candidate  for  a  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Cambridge. 
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QUEST -MEN,  in  Uw,  persons  chosen  to 
inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanours, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 


QUESTUS.  in  law.  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired 
by  one's  own  labour  and  industry. 

QUICKLIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprived  of  its  fixed  or  carbonic  air,  or  an 
earthy  substance  calcined;  as,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  Ac. 

QUICK-MATCH,  a  combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artillerymen ;  being  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiling  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICKSILVER,  a  metal  so  remarkable 
for  its  fluidity,  as  to  be  congealable  only 
with  the  inteuse  cold  indicated  by  39°  or 
40<>  below  iero  on  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter.    [See  MaacuaT.l 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  in  law,  an  equivalent, 
or  the  mutual  consideration  and  recipro- 
cal performance  of  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract. 

QUI'ETISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  Molino,  a 
8panish  priest,  who  maintained  that  reli- 
gion consists  in  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  wholly  employed  in  con- 
templating God  and  submitting  to  his  will. 
This  doctrine  was  termed  quiet  us,  Barely 
as  these  precepts  of  quietism  can  be  put  in 
practice,  because  they  comport  neither  with 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
mands of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequently  re-appeared  in  the 
mysticisms  of  later  sects. 

QUINCE,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
Pfrut  tydenim,  so  named  from  Cydonia,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with 
this  fruit.  It  is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  marmalade,  is  much 
esteemed. 

QUINCUNX,  in  gardening,  the  term  for 
a  method  of  planting  trees,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  square  (one  at  each  corner,  with 
one  in  the  centre),  thus  :  •  :  This  repeated 
indefinitely  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
which  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
parallelogram,  presents  equal  rows  or  pa- 
rallel alleys. In  astrology,  an  aspect  in 

which  the  planets  are  five  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUINDEC'AOON,  in  geometry,  a  plain 
figure  with  fifteen  aides  and  fifteen  angles. 

QUINDE-CEMVIR.or  QUINDECEM'- 
VIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  fif- 
teen magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
preside  over  the  sacrifices.  They  were  also 
the  interpreters  of  the  Sibyl's  books ;  which, 
however,  they  never  consulted  but  by  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  senate. 

QUINI'NA,  or  QUINITJE,  a  prepara- 
tion from  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
materia  medica.  Qminima  and  eintkoniua 
are  two  vegetable  alkalies  extracted  from 
Peruvian  hark  or  cinchona :  the  pale  bark 
containing  most  cinchonina,  ana  the  yel- 
low bark  most  quinine.    The  extensive  sale 


and  high  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  have 
given  rii*  to  many  modes  of  adulteration, 
the  detection  of  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical chemist. 

QUINQUAOENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the  command  of 
fifty  men. 

QUINQUAGE8TMA.  or  8hrove  Sunday, 
so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
fore Easter. 

QUI NQU ATRIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
with  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pa- 
nathensea  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA.  in  antiquity,  Ro- 
man games  that  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

QUIN'QUIREME,  in  antiquity,  a  galley 
having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 

QUIN  SET,  or  QUIN'ST,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  angina,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  with  difficult  respiration,  Ac. 

QUINTES'SBNCB,  in  chemistrr,  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  spirit  of  wine. In  a  more 

general  sense,  an  extract  from  anything, 
containing  its  virtues  or  most  essential  part 
in  a  small  quantity. 

QUINTILE.  in  astronomy,  the  aspect 
of  planets  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
fifth  part  of  the  sodiac,  or  72  degrees. 

QUINTILI8,  in  chronology,  the  month 
of  July,  so  called  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month  of  Romulus's  year,  which  begau  in 
March.  It  received  the  name  of  Jury  from 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar, 
who  reformed  t  ha  calendar. 

QUINTIN,  in  ancient  martial  sports,  an 
upright  post  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a 
cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the 
broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  without 
being  struck  by  the  sand-bag  behind. 

QUIRINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  called  Quiriane.  These 
feasts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  calends 
of  March. 

QUIRITE8,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  the  populace  of  Rome,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soldiery. 

QUI-TAM,  in  law,  a  term  for  an  action 
brought,  or  information  exhibited,  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  on  a  penal  statute,  wherein 
half  the  penalty  is  directed  to  fall  to  the 
suer  or  informer. 

QUITRENT,  in  law,  a  small  rent  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby 
they  go  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 

QUITTER-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between  the 
heel  and  the  quarter,  usually  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot. 

QUOAD  HOC,  a  term  used  frequently  in 
law  reports  to  signify  that  "  as  to  the  thing 
named,"  the  law  is  so,  Ac. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT,  in  Uw,  a  writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseised  of  common 
of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the  dis- 
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QUOIN,  or  COIN,  on  shipboard,  • 
wed;*  matened  on  the  deck  eloee  to  the 
breech  of  the  carriage  of  a  gnu,  to  keep  it 

arm  up  to  the  ship's  side,  Ac. QaetM,  in 

architecture,  the  corners  of  brick  or  stone 
walls.  The  word  is  particularly  used  for 
the  stones  in  the  corners  of  brick-building*. 
When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
work, their  edges  being  chamfered  ofl^  they 
are  called  rusttc  quoins. 

QUOITS,  a  kind  of  exercise  or  game 
very  similar  to  the  one  known  among  the 
ancients  under  ths  name  of  discus.  It  con- 
sists in  pitching  or  throwing  ■  flat  iron  ring 
or  kind  of  horse-shoe  at  a  fixed  object. 

QUO  JU'RE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
a  person  who  has  lands  wherein  another 
claims  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind;  and  is  brought  in  order  to  compel 
the  person  to  show  by  what  title  he  chal- 
lenges it. 

QUORUM,  in  law,  a  word  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  statutes,  and  in  commis- 
sions both  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  By  it  is  generally  understood,  such 


a  number  of  justices  as  are  competent  by 
law  to  transact  business.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  words  of  the  commission, 
eweruai  A.  B.  unmm  esse  —immns.  For  ex- 
ample, where  a  commiaaion  is  directed  to 
seven  persons,  or  to  any  three  of  them, 
whereof  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two,  these 
are  said  to  be  of  the  quorum,  because  the 
rest  cannot  proceed  without  them. 

QUOTA,  in  law.  a  share  or  contribution. 

QUOTIDIAN,  in  medicine. an  intermit, 
tins  fever,  or  ague,  of  which  the  paroxysm 
or  it  returns  every  day. 

QUOTIENT,  iu  arithmetic,  the  number 
which  arises,  by  dividing  the  dividend  by 
the  divisor;  or,  mother  words,  the  number 
resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another. 

QUO- WARRANTO,  in  law.  the  name  of 
a  writ  which  lies  against  any  particular 
persona,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
usurp  or  make  an  improper  use  of  any  fran- 
chise or  liberty,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
show  by  what  right  and  title  they  hold  or 
claim  such  franchise. 


R. 


B,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  our  alphabet, 
is  numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels, and  is  sometimes'called  the  eeniut 
letter.  Its  sound  is  formed  by  a  guttural 
extrusion  of  the  breath,  which  in  some 
words  is  through  the  mouth,  with  a  sort  of 
quivering  motion  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue. 
In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  a  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  with  which  this  letter  was 
pronounced  by  the  Greeks ;  as  in  rkaneody, 
rkttorie,  fr.;  otherwise  it  is  always  followed 
by  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables.  As  an  abbreviation,  R  in  Eng- 
lish, stands  for  rex  and  regina ;  as  George  R  i 
Victoria  R.  In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  R. 
or  RO.  stands  for  Roma ;  R.C.  Romans  ei- 
vttas;  R.G.C.  rti  gerendm  causa ;  R.F.E.D. 
rerU  factum  et  dictum ;  RG.F.  regis  Jtliue; 
R.P.  rttpublica,  or  Roman*  principes.  As  a 
numeral  B,  in  Latin  authors,  stands  for  80, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  80,000. 

BAB'HKT,  in  carpentry,  a  deep  groove  or 
channel  cut  in  a  piece  of  timber  longitu- 
dinally, to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank,  or  the 
ends  of  several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fast- 
ened therein.^— Rabbeting.iu*  paring  down 
the  edge,  or  cutting  channels  or  grooves  in 
rds,  for  '*"  " 


the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over 
the  other.  In  ship-carpentry,  it  signifies 
the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into 
the  keeL 

RABBI,  or  RAB'BIN,  a  title  aMumed  by 
the  pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  among 
the  Jews,  which  literally  signifies  master  or 
lord.   There  were  several  gradations  before 


they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  rabbin ;  bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fixed 
age  or  previous  examination  necessary: 
when,  however,  a  man  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  the  written  and  oral 
law,  and  passed  through  the  subordinate 
degrees,  he  was  saluted  a  rabbin  by  the 
public  voice.  In  their  schools  the  rabbins 
sat  upon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars  at 
their  feet:  thus  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Such  of 
the  doctors  as  studied  the  letter  or  text  of 
scripture  were  called  earaitcs,  those  who 
studied  the  eabballa,  cabbalists,  and  those 
whose  study  was  in  the  traditions  or  oral 
law,  were  called  rabbinists.  The  customary 
duty  of  the  rabbins,  in  general,  was  to  pray, 
preach,  and  interpret  the  law  in  the  syna- 

Kgues.  Among  the  modern  Jews,  the 
irned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that 
of  rabbi ;  they  have  great  respect  paid  them, 
have  the  first  places  or  seats  in  their  syna- 
gogues, determine  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civil 
affairs. 

RAB'BIT,  In  aoology,  the  Leans  emuiemhu 
of  Linnaras,  a  well-known  animal  of  the 
hare  kind,  which  feeds  on  gram  or  other 
herbage  and  grain,  and  burrows  in  the 
earth.  It  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and  is 
kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake  of  its  fieah. 

RAB'DOMANCT,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
divination  by  means  of  rods,  according  to 
their  manner  of  falling  whan  they  were 
set  up. 

BA'CA,  a  8yriac  word  signifying  empty, 
foolish,  beggarly ;  a  term  of  extreme  eon- 
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tempt.  The  Jew*  used  to  pronounce  the 
word  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 
aa  spitting,  turning  away  the  head,  Ac  Onr 
Saviour  (Matth.  v.  23.)  intimates  that  who- 
soever should  call  his  neighbour  raea,  should 
be  condemned  by  the  council  of  the  San- 
hedrim. 

RACCOON',  in  zoology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Urn*.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  beaver,  with  hair 
like  that  of  a  fox ;  its  head,  too,  resembles 
the  fox,  except  that  the  ears  are  shorter, 
roundish,  and  naked ;  its  tail  is  longer  than 
its  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat,  with 
annular  streaks  of  different  colours.  This 
animal  lodges  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  feeds 
on  vegetables :  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  palatable  food. 

RACE,  the  lineage  of  a  family,  or  the 
series  of  descendants  indefinitely  continued. 
All  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam; 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham ; 
and  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the  Capetine  or 
the  Carlovingian  roc*  of  kings,  Ac. 

RATEME,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  a  peduncle  with 
short  lateral  branches.  It  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound,  naked  or  leafy,  Ac 
—Racemau*,  growing  in  clusters.  Race- 
mtferou*,  bearing  racemes  or  clusters ;  as, 
the  racemiferous  fig-tree. 

RACES,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  signify 
public  trials  of  the  speed  of  horses.  They 
were  eustomary  in  England  in  very  early 
times,  and  are  mentioned  by  Pits-Stephen 


beth's  time  they  appear  to  have  b 


in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  queen 
*  ey  appear  to  have  been  < 
i  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen  rode 
their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
public  races  were  established ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by 
royalty,  when  "  his  majesty's  plate,"  a  cup 
or  bowl  worth  100  guineas  was  first  given, 
in  lieu  of  which  that  sum  of  money  is  now 
paid.  The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English 
racing,  is  a  single  mile ;  of  continuance  or 
bottom,  four  miles;  but  the  true  test  of 
thorough  blood  in  a  racer  is  continuance. 
There  is  a  peat  deal  of  fraud  practised  in 
the  whole  Business  of  racing;  and,  as  in 
every  other  species  of  gambling,  the  wealthy 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  sport,  gene- 
rally in  the  end  become  the  victims  of  a 
host  of  black-legs  and  their  confederate 
joekies*—  There  are  few  amusements  more 
exhilarating;  and  as  the  period  of  the  races 
generally  serves  as  a  rendezvous  for  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion,  the  scene,  independent 
of  the  sport  itself,  is  one  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure.— —Among  the  ancients,  horse- 
races were  performed  either  by  single 
horses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon 
the  other  at  the  goal.  Chariot-races  were 
performed  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  horses  joined  together  in  chariots. 
How  great  soever  the  number  of  horses 
might  be,  they  were  all  ranged  abreast,  or 
in  one  front,  being  coupled  together  in  pairs. 


Clisthenes,  the  Sicyonian,  introduced  the 
eustom  of  coupling  the  two  middle  hones 
only;  the  rest  he  governed  by  reins.  The 
principal  part  of  a  charioteer's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexterously  avoiding  the  met*,  or 
goals;  a  failure  in  this  point  overturned  his 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended not  only  with  imminent  danger,  but 
also  with  great  disgrace.  We  read  that 
Nero,  at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
dacemjasji*,  or  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses. 
He  also  used  camels  in  the  Roman  circus ; 
and  Heliogabalus  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  Roman  chariot- 
races,  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Rome. 

RACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rickets 
[which  see].     , 

RACK,  a  horrid  engine  of  torture,  fur- 
nished with  pullies  and  cords,  Ac  for  ex- 
torting confession  from  criminals  or  sus- 
pected persons.  It*  use  is  entirely  unknown 
in  free  countries. 

RACKET,  a  bat  to  strike  the  ball  with 
at  tennis,  usually  consisting  of  a  net- work 
of  catgnt  strained  very  tight  in  a  circle  of 
wood,  with  a  handle. 

RA'DIAL,  in  anatomy,  pertaining  to  the 
radio*  or  fore-arm  of  the  human  body ;  as, 
the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The  radial 
snuelet  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other 

extends  it. Radial  curvet,  in  geometry, 

curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi-dia- 
meters. 

RA'DIATB,  or  RADIATED,  in  botany, 
are  such  flowers  as  have  several  semi-fios- 
eules  set  round  a  disk,  in  form  of  a  radiant 
star:  those  which  have  no  such  rays  are 
called  disco**  flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  act  of  a  body  emitting 
or  diffusing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as  from 
a  centre.  Though  every  visible  body  be 
radiating,  yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in 
itself,  but  only  illuminated ;  that  is,  it  may 
diffuse  rays  received  from  a  luminous  body, 
as  well  as  emit  those  of  its  own. Radi- 
ating point,  in  optics,  any  point  of  a  visible 
object  from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RAD'ICAL,  in  general,  something  that 
serves  as  a  basis  or  foundation ;  as,  a  radi- 
cal truth  or  error.— —In  grammar,  the  ap- 
pellation radical  is  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 

and  derivatives. Radical,  in  chemistry, 

a  simple  constituent  part  of  a  substance, 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposition.  Also, 
the  distinguishing  part  of  an  acid,  that 
which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  common 
to  all  acids. Radical  quant i tie*,  in  alge- 
bra, quantities  whose  Toots  may  be  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers. Radical*, 

in  politics,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  or  Great  Britain. 

RADICATION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  root  of  a  plant  with  respect  to  the 
ascending  and  descending  caudex  and  the 
radicles. 
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RAD-ICLE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the 
seed  of  a  plant  which,  upon  vegetating,  be- 
comes the  root. 

RADIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  tak- 
injc  the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

RADISH,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Rapkanus.  which  is  eaten  raw. 

BA'DIUS,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
periphery,  and  hence  the  semidiameter  of 

the  circle. In  trigonometry,  the  radius 

is  the  sine  of  90  degrees. In  anatomy, 

the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  descend- 
ing along  with  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to 

the  wrist. In  botany,  the  outer  part  or 

circumference  of  a  compound  radiate  flower, 
or  radiated  discons  flower. 

RADIUS-VECTOR,  in  astronomy,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  orbit  of  a 

Clanet,  the  orbit  being  varied  in  distance 
y  the  varied  re-action  of  the  planet  to  the 
uniform  actions  of  the  sun. 

RA'DIX,  in  etymology,  a  primitive  word 
from  which  spring  other  words.— —In  alge- 
bra, radU  sometimes  denotes  the  root  of  a 
finite  expression,  from  which  a  series  is 
derived.— —In  logarithms,   that  number 

whose  logarithm  is  unity. In  botany,  a 

root,  or  that  organ  of  a  vegetable  through 
which  it  draws  its  nourishment.    [8ee  Bo- 

TAW  T.J 

BAFT,  a  sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  together  side  by  aide,  a  mode  of 
conveying  timber  by  water. 

RAFTERS,  the  pieces  of  timber  extend- 
ing from  the  plate  of  a  building,  so  as  to 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the 
roof. 

RAGOUT  (pron.  ragoo'),  a  high  season- 
ed dish,  or  a  compound  in  cookery,  for  ex- 
citing a  languid  appetite. 

RAG'BTONB,  in  mineralogy,  a  rough 
stone  of  the  siliceous  kind.  It  is  of  a  gray 
colour  and  fibrous  texture,  the  laminss  con- 
sisting of  a  congeries  of  coarse  grains.  It 
is  used  for  a  whetstone  without  oil  or 
water,  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 

RAGU'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  uneven,  like 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree  lopped  of  its 
branches,  so  that  only  the  stumps  are  seen. 

RAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Rallne,  consisting  of  many  species.  The 
greater  part  of  them  inhabit  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  ponds  covered  with  marshy 

and  aquatic  plants. Also,  a  name  given 

to  pieces  of  scantling  used  in  making  fences ; 
or  tbe  pieces  into  which  balusters  are  in- 
serted. But  the  word  wiling  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

RAILWAYS,  or  RAILROAD8.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  features  which  mark 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  vast  and  increasing  extent 
of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  ani- 
mal power — ingenious  in  most  operations, 
exciting  our  admiration  in  many,  out  excel- 
ling all  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling.  It  was  in  1801  when  the  first 
railway  act  received  the  sanction  of  the 
British  legislature ;  we  allude  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Com- 


pany—a trifling  affair  indeed,  viewed,  as  we 
needs  must  view  it  now,  in  comparison 
with  the  prodigious  works  around  us;  for 
it  extended  only  from  Wandsworth  to  Croy- 
don, and  was  merely  applicable  for  the  car- 
riage of  coals,  lime,  tte.,  the  moving  power 
being  from  horses  alone.  But  a  new  era 
was  approaching.  The  civilised  nations 
had  no  sooner  sheathed  the  sword  of  war, 
than  they  exerted  their  energies  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  science.  With  giant  strides 
work  after  work  proceeded ;  the  elements, 
so  to  speak,  were  made  subservient  to  man's 
controlling  power;  till  at  length  the  pon- 
derous machines,  impelled  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  steam,  whirled  along  with  a 
velocity  wbich  defies  competition,  and  al- 
most mocks  the  sight. — The  species  of  rail 
first  employed  was  a  broad  surface  of  cast 
iron,  sufficient  to  support  the  rim  of  a  com- 
mon cart  or  carriage;  these  are  called  plate 
or  tram  rails,  and  such  rails  are  very  use- 
ful, where  the  carriages  that  pass  over  them 
have  occasionally  to  traverse  common  roads. 
But  another  species  of  rail  is  now  univer- 
sally employed,  where  the  carriages  have  to 
pass  only  over  the  railway ;  these  are  called 
edge  rails,  and  are  distinguished  from  tbe 
former  by  being  much  narrower  on  the 
upper  surface.  On  the  edge  railway  very 
narrow  wheels  are  used  on  the  carriages, 
the  breadth  of  the  rail  not  in  general  ex- 
ceeding two  inches,  and  the  carriage  is 
kept  on  the  way  by  means  of  flanges  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  These 
flanges  ought  never  to  touch  the  rail  on 
account  of  the  great  resistance  they  cause ; 
and  a  better  plan  is  now  adopted  in  form- 
ing the  carriage  wheels  bevelled  on  the 
rim,  so  that  the  exterior  diameter  is  leas 
than  the  interior.  The  rails  are  fashioned 
in  bars  commonly  three  feet  in  length,  fas- 
tened at  each  end  upon  the  sleepers.  They 
are  usually  of  the  fish-bellied  shape,  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  but  al- 
though theoretically  this  may  appear  the 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  straight  rail  is  equally  strong, 
and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  cost 
is  much  less  from  the  greater  ease  in 
making.  Cast  iron  rails  are  at  first  much 
cheaper  than  malleable  iron  ones,  but  not 
in  the  end ;  for  not  only  are  malleable  rails 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  malleable  rails  when  in  use  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  deteriorating  action  of 
the  atmosphere  than  the  same  rails  would 

be  if  unused. Inclined  planet.     Where 

the  inclination  of  the  road  is  greater  than 
that  for  which  the  ordinarypower  is  calcu- 
lated, the  ascent  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  an  additional  power,  the  amount  of  which  - 
can  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  those 
parts,  no  additional  friction  of  the  cars  or 
wheels  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  tbe 
additional  resistance  arising  from  gravity  is 
to  be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  addi- 
tional inclination  is  one  in  ninety-six,  or 
fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional  power 
must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to  ninety- six, 
or  as  fifty-five  to  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
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mile,  namely,  i290.  In  descending  pbnea, 
so  mneh  inclined  that  the  gravity  would 
move  the  carriages  too  rapidly  for  safety, 
the  velocity  is  checked  by  meant  of  a  break, 
which  consuls  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  curvature  as  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the 
wheels,  upon  which  the  break  is  pressed  by 
means  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  conductor,  in  his  position  on 

the  carriage. Peawr.    Where  the  road  is 

suCldently  and  uniformly  descending  in 
one  direction,  gravity  mar  be  relied  upon 
as  a  motive  power  in  that  direction  j  but  on 
railroads  generally,  some  other  power  must 
be  resorted  to  in  each  direction.  It  was  at 
first  a  great  question  as  to  whether  sta- 
tionary or  locomotive  steam-engines  should 
be  used,  but  after  various  experiments  loco- 
motives were  preferred  $  and  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of 
which  the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty 
fully  established,  Stationary  power  can  be 
used  to  advantage  only  on  fines  of  very 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is  ne- 
cessarily very  great,  and  almost  the  same 
whether  the  transportation  be  greater  or 
less.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary power  is,  that  its  interruption,  in 
any  part,  breaks  up  the  hoe  for  the  time, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  ease  with  a  lo- 
comotive. The  alternative,  accordingly,  is 
between  the  use  of  locomotive  steam-engines 
or  horses;  and  the  fact  seems  well  esta- 
blished, that  where  the  transportation  is 
sufficient  for  supplying  adequate  loads  for 
locomotive  engines,  and  where  the  road  is  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  advantageously 
used,  and  where  roel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, they  afford  much  the  most  econo- 
mical motive  power./— It  would  be  futile  in 
a  work  of  this  nature  to  attempt  any  thing 
'"  notice  of  so  vast  a  sub- 


ject; several  works  being  regular!  v 

for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  all  the 
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just  place  before  the  reader  a  statement  or 
two  that  lie  in  our  way,  by  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  railways  in 
general  {——Tie  lewaleu  mud  Btrwumfkmm 
Mmitwmy  was  opened  throughout  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  lS38t  the  first  train  completing 
ite  distance,  112K  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
fourteen  minutes;   and  the  second  train, 


800  passengers,  in  about  six  hours. 
root  of  this  railway  b  about 
6,000,000*. ;  one  of  its  most  laborious 


The  entire  coat  i 


is  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  1*98  yards  in  length, 
the  expense  of  which  is  stated  at  4OOJ0O01. 
With  the  exception  of  the  inclined  jriane 
between  Buston  Grove  and  Camden  Town, 
the  least  favourable  inclination  b  equal  to 
only  one  in  130,  or  sixteen  feet  in  a  mile ; 
only  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  road  are 
perfectly  level,  the  remainder  forming  a 
series  of  inclined  planes ;  and  the  station  at 
Birmingham  b  260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  London  station.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
rails  b  stated  at  460,0001.;  their  weight, 
36,000  tons;  cost  of  stone  blocks,  180,000/. ; 
weight,  153,400  tons:    total   excavations, 


16,000,000  cubic  yards. The    following 

statement  of  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  on  various  lines  of  railway  in 
the  year  1838  b  taken  from  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  :— Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
609,336;  Grand  Junction.  446,290;  London 
and  Birmingham,  469,386;  London  and 
Greenwich.  1,644,266;  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle, 196,061;  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
228^46;  Dundee  and  Newtyle,  69,682; 
Durham  and  Sunderiand,  77,429;  Edin- 
burgh and  Dalkeith,  299,201;  Garnkirk 
and  Glasgow,  128J73;  Leeds  and  Selby, 
90,637;  Leicester  and  Swannington,  23^063: 
Pauley  and  Renfrew,  143,180;  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  1,141,679;  Bolton  and  Leigh, 
86,820.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  close 
this  article  without  observing,  that  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Germany,  nay,  over  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  on  an  infinitely 
more  extended  scale  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  are  railroads  every  where  in 
progress.  With  regard  to  the  Utter,  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  these  roads— the  alluvial 
plain*,  which  often  present  a  dead  level 
for  a  hundred  miles  together,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which  en- 
ables the  projectors  to  buy  it  for  a  trine, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  it  for 
nothing.  M  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
(•ays  a  writer  in  the  Leicester  Mercury, 
and  copied  into  the  Mechanic's  Magazine) 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
steadily  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  lane,  forest,  and  river,  and 
across  the  rugged  AUeghanies,  and  the  wild 
woods  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk ; 
and  where,  a  few  years  since,  an  Indian 
hunter  could  scarcely  force  hb  way,  you 
now  dash  along  at  the  fearful  velocity  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Many  of  these  roada 
have  been  finished  for  leas  than  6000  dol- 
lars a  mile;  the  very  best  of  them,  made  of 
English  iron,  and  laid  down  on  stone  sleep- 
ers, have  been  completed  for  29,000  dollars 
a  mile,  or  about  60001.,  which  is  only  one- 
seventh  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cheater.  The  same  method  and  dexterity 
which  marks  their  steam-boat  travelling,  b 
also  seen  here  t  the  engines  are  nearly  all 
of  American  construction,  having  super- 
seded those  imported  from  England,  and 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  them  under 
better  control.  There  b  certainly  no  un- 
necessary expense  about  these  railroads. 
The  sleepers  are  often  not  filled  up,  and 
frequently,  in  passing  a  deep  chasm,  or 


rushing  torrent,  the  bridge  is  only  just  wide 
enough  for  the  rails.  Most  of  these  rail- 
roada  are  at  present  single  tracks,  which 
occasion  deby  when  trains  meet.  The  car- 
riages are  larger  than  ours,  they  are  some- 
times fifty  feet  long,  and  have  a  deck  with 
verandas.  I  have  often  remarked,  that 
American  engineers  seem  more  dextrous 
than  English.  1  have  seen  a  train  going 
seventeen  miles  an  hour  stopped  in  forty 
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Jards.  The  engine  curies  a  large  shovel  in 
ront,  which  removes  any  obstacle  lying  on 
the  rail.  Riding  on  the  engines  of  a  Wash- 
ington train  at  night,  I  saw  a  cow  lying  on 
the  rails ;  before  I  could  exclaim,  we  were 
upon  her,  and  I  expected  a  shock,  instead 
of  which,  the  shovel  picked  her  up,  carried 
her  a  few  yards,  and  then  threw  her  to  the 
roadside,  out  of  the  way.  I  took  many  op- 
portunities of  riding  on  the  engines — wood 
is  burned  in  most  of  them — anthracite  coal 
in  few.  Their  cylinders  are  mostly  hori- 
zontal, like  our  own ;  but  I  saw  several 
where  the  cylinders  were  vertical.  There  is 
a  fine  road  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Utica.  ninety  miles.  This  road,  in  a  few 
months,  will  reach  to  Buffalo,  on  the  Lake 
Brie,  and  then  a  traveller  may  pass  from 
New  York  to  Niagara,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  railroads  throughout  all  the  New 
England  States  to  every  town  of  import- 
ance, and  some  thousand  miles  in  progress 
in  the  south  and  west.  There  is  the  least 
improvement  in  the  slave  states.  There  is 
no  country  where  you  can  cross  such  vast 
tracts  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  America,  and 
the  facilities  are  every  day  increasing.  The 
Ohio  already  joins  the  Delaware,  by  a  rail- 
road 350  miles  long,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
traveller  may  be  able  to  pass  from  the  gulf 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico— 
from  icebergs  to  orange-groves — in  six 
days." 

RAILWAY,  Atmostsbbic  or  Prscma- 
tic — This  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  was 
at  first  imagined,  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  being  at  present  much  divided  on  the 
subject.  A  great  dispute  has  also  arisen  as 
to  the  priority  and  right  of  invention  to 
this  means  of  railway  transit ;  Mr.  Pinkua 
and  Mr.  Vallance  contending  that  they 
brought  it  to  useful  working  order  before 
Mr.  Clegg  and  his  co-patentee  Mr.  Bamuda. 
The  whole  secret  of  toe  pneumatic  system 
of  railway  is  in  the  means  by  which  the 
power  obtainable  within  a  close  tube  or 
tunnel,  by  the  rarefaction  df  the  inclosed 
column  of  air,  is  communicated  to  a  train 
of  carriages  on  the  outside  throughout  its 
longitudinal  extent,  and  in  the  combination 
necessary  to  render  it  effective,  the  princi- 
pal feature  in  which  is  a  perpetually  shift- 
ing valve.  The  body  of  the  railway  is  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  with  horisontal  raits  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The 
quantity  of  iron  in  a  given  length,  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  the  cylinders,  are  ascer- 
tainable to  a  fraction,  and  the  cylinders 
may  be  cast  in  substance  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, since  any  required  degree  of  strength 
may  be  given  to  the  construction  by  ribs  or 
rings  upon  the  lower  semi-circumference 
at  long  intervals.  The  maintenance  of 
fixed  steam-engines,  such  as  are  to  be  used 
as  prime  movers,  or  to  work  the  air-pumps, 
at  stations  along  the  line,  is  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience ;  and  the  working  of 
the  blowing-machines,  used  in  blasting 
iron,  furnishes  data  for  the  working  of  air- 


pumps.  The  invention  is  not  a  recent  no- 
velty in  the  history  of  practical  philosophy, 
but  in  all  the  attempts  to  render  it  practi- 
cable, the  inventors  found  a  difficulty  in 
contriving  snch  an  aperture  for  the  transit 
of  the  connecting  rods  or  bars  as  should 
not  destroy  the  vacuum  within  the  tube  by 
affording  an  opening  for  the  rushing  in  of 
the  external  air  in  such  places  and  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  whole  principle 
and  power  of  the  vacuum.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Pinkus  thought  he  had  effected  this  ob- 
ject ;  his  method  is  said  to  nave  consisted 
of  a  pipe,  60  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  slit 
or  groove  in  the  upper  surface ;  the  groove 
was  to  be  closed  by  laying  a  rope  in  it,  a 
piston  was  to  move  in  the  tube  to  which 
the  rods  or  bars  connecting  it  with  the 
carriage  were  attached,  wheels  were  at- 
tached^ to  the  bar  or  rod  which  lifted  np 
the  rope  as  the  piston  passed  beneath  it, 
and  then  came  another  wheel  behind  the 
bar  or  rod  which  forced  down  the  rope  into 
its  former  place,  after  the  passage  of  the 
bar  had  taken  place.  The  defect  here  ia 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  rope  could  not 
be  sufficiently  forced  down  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  air-tight.  The  present  pa- 
tentees assert  that  they  have  contrived  an 
effectual  method  of  closing  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  make  it  air-tight  after  the  passage  of 
the  connecting  rods,  and  thus  render  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  principle  of 
practical  utility  to  railroad  conveyance. 
Their  contrivance  is  this : — A  pipe  of  nine 
inches  is  used  for  the  transit  of  the  piston; 
along  the  top  of  it  is  an  aperture.  To  dose 
the  aperture  there  is  a  strip  of  leather, 
strengthened  by  plates  of  iron  fixed  like  a 
lid,  by  being  attached  on  one  aide  to  the 
pipe,  while  the  other  side  falls  into  a 
groove,  filled  with  a  composition  of  oil  and 
wax.  Wheels  are  attached  for  opening 
and  closing  the  valve,  and,  what  is  com- 
pletely a  new  feature,  a  heated  upper  rod 


to  the  groove,  and  sealing  the  tube.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  desideratum  so 
long  songht  in  vain,  via.  the  connecting 
the  piston  in  the  tube  with  the  carriage 
above  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  vacuum  in  the  tube  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  rush  of  external  air,  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  line  of  pneumatic  railway  into 
sections  of  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length,  according  to  the  acclivities  to  be 
worked,  since  the  steeper  acclivity  will  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  rarefaction  to  be 
obtained  within  the   same   time.    High- 


tions,  will  work  air-pumps  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  required  degree  of 
rarefaction  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  load  to  be  drawn  within  a  given  time ; 
and  the  resistance  being   overcome,  the 
I  train  will,  of  course,  proceed  with  a  velocity 
I  equal  to  that  with  which  the  pistons  of  the 
,  air-pumps  are  worked.   We  have  witnessed 


passes  over  the  composition  after  the  valve  ■ 

has  been  closed,  melts  the  composition, 

soldering  down  the  edge  of  the  valve  or  lid  | 
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several  experiments  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  on  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs 
from  the  Uxbridge  road,  near  Shepherd's 
Bosh,  aerou  Wormwood  Scrub*  to  the  line 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad ;  but  that 
it  win  erer  compete  with  its  noisy  and 
terrific  rival  ia  more  than  we  will  venture 
to  predict. 

BAIN,  in  meteorology,  vapour  precipi- 
tated upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  water.  Rata,  is  the  return  to  the  earth, 
in  condensed  drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sun  and  wind ;  the  condensation  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  in  the  general  tempe- 


rature, by  a  collision  produced  by  contrary 
currents,  or  by  a  cloud  pa*  ' 
stratum  of  air. 


_  into  a  cold 
The  power  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  solution  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, but  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Hence,  when  two  messes  of  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is 
not  capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in 
solution,  and  a  part  ia,  in  consequence, 
precipitated  as  rata.  As  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, when  saturated,  is  calculated  not  to 
hold  in  solution  more  water  than  would 
form  a  sheet  Ave  inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  of  rain  and  dew  is 
probably  from  35  to  40  inches,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  renewed  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  [See  Aia,  Foe,  Ac]  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,—on  the  previous  dampness  of  the 
unmixed  portions  of  the  fluid, — their  diffe- 
rence of  heat, — the  elevation  of  their  mean 
temperature,— and  the  extent  of  the  combi- 
nation which  takes  place.  When  the  depo- 
sition is  slow,  the  very  minute  aqueous  glo- 
bules remain  suspended,  and  form  clouds ; 
but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious,  those  particles 
conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  EaiL 

RAIN' BOW,  in  meteorology,  an  arch  or 
semicircle  exhibited  iu  a  ramy  sky,  and 
some  similar  situations,  opposite  to  the 
sun,  adorned  with  the  prismatic  colours, 
and  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  spherical  drops  of  water.  The  inner 
bow  is  produced  by  a  refraction  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  drop,  a  reflection  from  its 
back,  and  a  refraction  at  iu  exit,  or  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection.  The  outer 
bow  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections 
within  the  drop;  and,  as  much  of  the  light 
is  dispersed  by  the  two  reflections,  so  the 
outer  bow  is  fainter  than  the  inner  bow. 
As  all  the  drops  in  s  shower  are  affected  at 
the  same  time,  so  all  the  colours  of  light 
are  visible  anywhere  to  a  spectator  whose 
back  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  are 
from  54  to  61  degrees  and  from  42  to  40  de- 
grees from  the  eye;  but  in  the  two  bows 
the  colours  are  reversed.  The  two  bows  may 
be  imitated  by  small  glass  globes  of  water 
placed  within  the  above  angles  from  the 
eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with  an  en- 


gine. A  line  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes  to  the  centre 
of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  the  bow  is 
inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and,  if 
the  son  is  more  than  41  or  54  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  ia  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye.  no  two  persons  can  see  the 
same  bow.  An  artificial  rainbow  may  be 
produced  in  sunshine  by  scattering  drops  of 
water  from  a  brush,  by  a  garden  engine,  or 
otherwise,  the  water  being  thrown  nigh  in 
the  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  between 
it  and  the  sun.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers  produce  colours  on  the  same 
principle  as  rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist, 
and  particles  of  froeen  water  between  a 
luminous  body  and  the  eye,  exhibiting  the 
circular  haloes  often  observed  around  the 
sun  and  moon.— -Lmmmr  neiasew.  The 
moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon of  an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her 
rays  in  drops  of  ram  in  the  night  time. 
Aristotle  says  he  was  the  first  that  ever  ob- 
served it;  and  adds,  that  is  never  visible 
but  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  lunar 
iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  solar,  but 
much  fainter.— —Muring  rmiubmto,  a  pheno- 
menon sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated 
sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the 
waves  aloft,  and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon 
them,  they  are  refracted. 

RAIN-GAUGE,  or  PLUVIAM'ETBR, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  any  place  in  a  given 
time.  A  very  simple  rain-gange.  and  one, 
it  is  said,  which  will  answer  all  practical 
consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the 
of  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square 
inches :  this  funnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by 
179,  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  rain  may  have 
free  access  to  them;  hence  the  tops  of 
buildings  are  usually  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  are  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  the  quantities  are  al- 
ways different,  even  st  the  same  place. 

RAISINS,  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  in  this  latter  case  they  are  richer  and 
sweeter  than  when  dried  in  an  oven.  The 
best  raisins  come  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  Spam,  Portugal,  and  Calabria ;  there  are 
also  very  fin*  ones  brought  from  Smyrnn, 
Damascus,  and  Egypt  r  their  quality,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
method  of  their  cure.  The  finest  raisins 
are  those  «/  th§  ma,  so  called,  being  the 
plumpest  bunches,  which  "are  left  to  ripen 
fully  upon  the  vine  after  their  stalks  have 
been  half  cut  through.  They  are  imported 
in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars ;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  raisins,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
undried  grapes  is  annually  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  jars,  packed  in  saw- 
dust.    [8ee  Gbatb.] 
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RA'JAH,  one  of  the  ancient  hereditary 
prince*  of  India,  before  iu  conquest  by  the 
Moguls;  some  of  wuoin  are  tributary  to 
Europeans,  and  some  are  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

BAKE,  in  a  ship,  the  projection  of  the 
upper  parts,  at  the  height  of  the  stem  and 
stem,  oeyond  the  extremities  of  the  keeL 
Also,  a  term  signifying  to  Are  in  a  direction 
with  the  length  of  anything:  for  example, 
to  cannonade  a  ship  on  the  stern  or  head, 
so  that  the  halls  range  the  whole  length  of 

the  deck,  is  to  rtUte  her  fore  and  aft. The 

word  rmke  is  also  applied  to  a  loose,  disor- 
derly ,  vicious  man. 

RALLBNTAN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term,  implying  that  the  tune  of  tha  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  gradually 


RAL'LUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Grmlla.  They  inhabit  sedgy 
places:  the  principal  species  are — the  crake 
or  land-rail,  the  brook  ousel  or  water-rail, 
the  spotted  gallinule,  and  the  Philippine  rail. 

RAM,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  sheep 
or  ovine  genes ;  in  some  parts  of  England 

called  a  rap. Rest,  in  astronomy  [See 

Aaissl.    See  also  Battbbiso  Ram. 

RAMADAN,  a  solemn  season  of  fasting 


among  the  Mahometans,  kept  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Arabic  year.  The  Mahome- 
tans call  this  month  holy,  and  believe  that 


paradise  are 


as  long  as  it  lasts  the  gates  of 
open,  and  those  of  hell  shut. 

RAMEN'TUM.  in  botany,  the  small 
loose  scales  that  are  frequently  found  on 
the  stems  of  vegetables. 

RA'MEOUS,  in  botany,  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a  branch. 

RAMIFICATION,  any  small  branch 
issuing  from  a  large  one,  particularly  the 
very  minute  branches   issuing  from   the 

larger  arteries. In  botany,  the  manner 

in  which  a  tree  produces  iu  branches  or 
boughs. 

RA'MOUS,  in  botany  having  lateral  divi- 
sions or  being  full  of  branches,  as  a  stem 
or  root. 

RAM  PANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  Iron,  leopard,  or  other  beast  when  it 
stands  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  rears  up  its 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  show- 
ing only  its  profile.  It  is  different  from 
eefiaaf,  in  which  the  beast  seems  to  be 
springing  forward  -——Rampant  aardant, 
when  the  animal  stands  on  its  hinder  legs, 
looking  full-faced;  Rampant  regardant, vihen 
it  so  stands,  but  looks  behind. 

RAMPART,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
or  mound  of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  of 
resisting  the  canuon  of  an  enemy ;  and 
formed  into  bastions,  curtains,  Ac.  Sol- 
diers continually  keep  guard  upon  tbe  ram- 
parts, and  pieces  of  artillery  are  planted 
there  for  the  defence  of  the  place. Ram- 
part, in  civil  architecture,  u  used  for  the 
space  left  between  the  wall  of  a  city  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

RA'NA,  in  soology,  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus of  which  frogs  and  toads  are  the  species 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  line  which  a 
shot  describes  from  the  mouth  of  a  piece  to 


the  point  where  it  lodges.  When  the  mna- 
ale  is  elevated  to  4*  degrees,  it  is  called  the 
utmost  range.— -Among  mariners,  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  the  cable  drawn  upon  the 
deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from 
the  bow. 

RA'NGER,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was 
to  walk  through  the  forest,  and  present  all 
trespassers  at  tha  next  forest  court.  The 
office  of  ranger  is  not  of  the  same  impor- 
tance as  formerly,  but  the  situation  is  still 
filled,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  similar  kind. 

RANI  N*  VK  NjR,  in  anatomy,  the  frog 
veins,  certain  veins  which  appear  under  the 
tongue. 

RANK,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  one 
man  holds  in  respect  to  another.  This  is 
particularly  defined  in  regard  to  the  nobi- 
lity, as  also  in  all  offices  of  state,  aa  well  aa 
in  the  officers  of  tbe  army  and  navy.— 
Rank,  in  military  tactics,  the  straight  hne 
which  the  soldiers  of  a  battalion  or  squa- 
dron make  as  they  stand  side  by  side.— 
Rank  mndJUt,  a  name  given  to  the  men  car- 
rying firelocks,  and  standing  in  the  ranks, 
in  which  are  included  the  corporals. 

RAN'SOM,  money  paid  for  redeeming  a 
captive,  or  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

RANTERS,  a  sect  of  dissenters,  origi- 
nating in  Staffordshire,  in  1807,  and  marked 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  sprang  from  the  Wealeyan 
methodists,  from  whom  they  separated,  and 
by  whom  they  are  disowned.  They  hold 
camp  meetings  annually,  and  differ  from 
the  parent  stock  in  many  of  their  outward 
ceremonies,  but  they  still  assimilate  to  tbe 
original  connection  in  their  religious  opi- 


RANUN'CULUS,  a  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a 
globular  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name 
of  a  genua  of  plants,  of  which  the  globe 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  spear- 
wort  are  the  principal  species. 

RANZ  DB  VACHB,  in  music,  a  favour- 
ite national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep- 
herds, which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipes 
while  tending  then*  flocks  and  herds.  It 
consists  of  a  few  simple  intervals,  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  primitive  life  of  these  people 
and  their  instrument  (the  Alpenkarm,  horn 
of  the  Alps),  and  has  aa  uncommon  effect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mono  tains.  This  effect 
becoming  intimately  associated  with  the 
locality  of  Switzerland,  explains  tbe  many 
anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness  caused  by 
the  sound  of  the  Ran*  dt$  Fmekea,  when 
heard  by  8wiss  in  foreign  countries. 

RAPE,  a  division  of  a  county ;  it  some- 
times means  the  same  aa  a  hundred,  and  at 
other  times  signines  a  division  consisting  of 
several  hundreds  t  thus  Sussex  is  divided 
into  six  rape*,  every  one  of  which,  besides 
iu  hundreds,  has  a  castle,  a  river,  and  a 
forest  belonging  to  it.  Similar  districu  in 
other  counties  are  called  tit  binge,  lathes,  or 

wapenUkes. In  botany,  a  biennial  plant, 

of  the  genua  Bramtica.  Rape  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  England,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  iu  seed,  which  is  crushed  for  oil, 
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and  partly  for  its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep. 
— kape-cako,  is  toe  adhering  masses  of 
the  hoiks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed :  they  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  a  malt-mill  or  other  machine ;  and 
are  used  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  crops 
of  different  kinds,  or  are  drilled  along  with 
turnip  seed. 

RATH  ANUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetrmdynamia ;  order  2  8ili* 
fWM.  The  species  are  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  radish. 

RAPHID1A,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
four-winged  insects  of  the  Neuroptera  or- 
der. The  head  is  of  a  horny  substance, 
and  depressed;  the  tail  is  armed  with  a 
slender  horny  weapon,  not  bind  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  it  is  about  the  sise  of  the  scorpion 
fiy,  ana  is  common  in  meadows  in  July. 

RAP'IDS,  the  part  of  a  river  where  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  very  considerable, 
owing  to  a  gradual  descent  of  the  earth, 
but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a  (all  of 
the  water  as  is  deemed  a  cascade  or  cata- 
ract. 

RAREFACTION,  in  physics,  the  act  or 
process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies ; 
that  is,  brought  to  possess  more  room,  or 
appear  under  a  larger  bulk  without  acces- 
sion of  any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  op- 
posed to  condensation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
shows,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  so 
immense,  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  repelling  force 
inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its  particles 
mutually  fly  from  one  another.  [See  Aia, 
Atmobfbhx,  Ac] 

RASPBERRY,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a 
bramble,  or  species  of  rnbns.  Several  varie- 
ties are  cultivated,  differing  in  the  sixe  and 
colour  of  the  fruit,  either  red,  flesh-coloured, 
or  yellow.  A  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  raspberry,  and  an  eastern  or 
western  exposure,  slightly  shaded.  It  is 
generally  propagated  by  suckers. 

RAT,  in  zoology,  a  well-known  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Mm,  which  infests  houses, 
stores,  and  ships ;  an  animal  equally  trou- 
blesome and  destructive. 

RATAFIA  (pron.  ratafei),  a  delicious  li- 
quor, made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  cher- 
ries, Ac  steeped  in  brandy.  In  France, 
ratifia  is  the  generic  name  of  all  liqueur  a 
compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the 
odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vege- 
tables. 

RATCH.  in  clockrwork,  a  sort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  serve  to  lift  the 
detents  every  hour  and  thereby  cause  the 
dock  to  strike. 

RATCH'BT.  a  small  tooth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fusee  or  barrel  of  a  watch,  which  stops 
it  in  winding  up. 

RATCHTL,  among  miners,  fragments  of 
stone. 

RATE,  an  assessment  by  the  pound  for 
public  purposes;  as,  for  the  poor,  the  high- 
ways, church  repairs,  county  expenses,  Ac. 
In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship, 
aecor4?'?JJ _*£!*•  magnitude  or  force. 

"TB,  In  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 


RATlfOFFITB. 
garnet  found  in  Sweden. 


Its  colour  is  a 


nied  with  calcareous  spar  and  small  crystals 
of  hornblend. 

RATIO,  the  proportion  or  multiple  of 
one  thing  in  regard  to  another  thine.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  9  to  4  is  double,  and  toe  same 
as  the  ratio  of  3  to  6,  or  25  to  60.  The  com- 
position of  different  ratios  is  effected  by 
multiplying  the  antecedents  together,  and 

the  consequents  together. Priwu  and  nU 

timate  Ratio,  the  relation  which  two  va- 
riable quantities  bear  to  each  other  when 
they  are  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
indefinitely  small,  hence  called  priwu;  or 
the  relation  of  two  variable  quantities  to 
each  other  at  the  instant  of  vanishing,  or 
becoming  Indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
called  ultimate  ratio. 

RATION,  the  proportion  or  fixed  allow- 


ance of  provisions,  drink,  forage,  Ac  as- 
signed* to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  for  the  subsistence  of  horses. 


Seamen  in  the  navy  also  have  rations  of 
certain  articles. 

RATIONALE,  the  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explain- 
ing the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and 
every  other  circumstance. 

RATIONALISTS,  a  term  used  to  denote 
certain  latitudinarians  in  religion,  who  con- 
sider the  supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  writers,  without  any  real  ground,  as 
supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason. 

RATLINES,  in  a  ship,  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  for  going  up  the  shrouds 
and  ascending  to  the  mast-head. 

RATOON',  a  snout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut. 

RATTAN',  or  RATAN',  a  long  slender 
cane,  the  growth  of  a  bush  in  parts  of  India 
(the  Calamus  rotangof  Linnasus).  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed 
embranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliable,  often  ascending  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  exists 
in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula. "  The  wood-cutter  who  Is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article,"  says  Mr.  Crawford, 
M  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other 
instrument  than  his  parauq  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 
The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  u 
this :  he  makes  a  notch  in  the  tree  at  the 
root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and 
cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that 
is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now 
being  pulled  through  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  equal  sise,  is  by  this  operation  neatly 
and  readily  freed  from  its  epidermis.  When 
the  wood-cutter  has  by  this  means  obtained 
from  300  to  400  rattans,  being  as  many  as 
an  individual  can  conveniently  cany  in 
their  moist  and  undried  state,  be  sits  down 
and  ties  them  up  in  bundles  of  100,  each 
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rattan  being-  doubled  before  being  that  tied 
up.  After  drying,  they  are  At  for  the  but- 
kct  without  further  preparation."  Im- 
mente  quantities  are  consumed  in  India  and 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  China. 
For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  long, 
of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glased, 
of  a  small  site,  and  not  brittle. 

RATTLESNAKE,  in  soology,  a  poison- 
ous serpent  of  the  genus  Crafsto,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  several 
horny  cells  at  the  tail,  which,  when  mo? ed, 
produce  a  loud  rattling  noise.  The  head  is 
broad,  triangular,  and  flat ;  the  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mouth  large,  and  the  tongue 
forked.  They  inhabit  the  woods  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  sound  of  tbeir 
rattle  is  said  to  be  audible  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  and  is  thus  useful  in  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  reptile.  Its 
bite  is  at  tended  with  frightful  consequences, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  instance, 
as  narrated  in  Flint's  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  8tates:  "An  emigrant 
family  inadvertently  fixed  tbeir  cabin  on  the 
shelving  declivitv  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a 
den  of  rattlesnakes.  Warmed  by  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  rep- 
tiles entered  in  numbers,  and,  of  course,  in 
rage,  by  nighL  into  the  room  where  the 
whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those 
cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor  and  some  in 
beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Chil- 
dren were  stnng  in  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  in  each  other's  arms.  Most  of 
the  fsraily  were  bitten  to  death;  and  those 
who  escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin  occu- 
pied by  these  horrid  tenants,  hissing  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  fled  from  the  bouse 
by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  in  that  direction."  Blumenbaeh 
says,  M  we  are  assured  by  credible  eye-wit- 
nesses that  squirrels,  small  birds,  ftc  fall 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  stand,  into 
the  throat  of  the  rattlesnake  below;  the 
circumstance  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
-     •       -•  •  as  it  has  been  i 


genus, 
marked  in  many  otber  serpents  of  both  the 
Old  snd  the  New  World." 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT,  in  botany,  a 
plant  or  root  of  the  genus  PolygaU,  and 
another  of  the  genus  Preaearaes. 

RAVELINS,  in  fortification,  detached 
works  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  sa- 
lient angles,  and  raised  before  the  counter- 
scarp. 

EATEN,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Connu,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
bluish  back:  the  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crown,  and  flatted  on  both  sides;  the 
eves  are  large,  bright,  and  piercing;  and 
the  beak  is  long  -and  thick.  It  builds  in 
high  trees  or  rocks ;  is  long  lived,  feeds  on 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smelL 

RAY,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light,  propa- 
gated from  a  radiant  point;  said  to  be  direct 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  point;  r»- 
JUried  if  it  first  strike  upon  anybody,  and 
is  thence  transmitted  to  the  eye.  The  mixed 
solar  beam  contains,  1st.  rekryf  c  rays,  pro- 
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dudog  heat  and  expansion,  but  aot  vision 
and  colour :  2nd.  fliriJU  w,  producing  vi- 
sion  and  colour,  but  not  beat  and  expansion ; 
3rd.  ektmicml  rays,  producing  certain  effects 
on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  neither 
beat,  expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  and  4th. 
a  power  producing  magnetism,  but  whether 
a  distinct  or  associated  power  is  not  deter- 
mined.  In  botany,  the  oeterpart  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  compound  radiate  flower. 
—In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilaginous 
ossicle  in  the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  sup- 
port the  membrane. 

RAY'-FISH.  in  ichthyology,  a  genua  of 
flat  fish,  with  spiracles,  of  which  there  are 
nineteen  species ;  the  chief  are  the  skate, 
thorn  back,  the  sting  ray,  and  the  torpedo, 
possessed  of  galvanic   arrangements  and 

P0RATONNA'NT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  any  ordinary  that  darts  forth  rays  like 
the  sun  when  it  shines  forth. 

RE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  or  inseparable 
particle  at  the  beginning  of  words,  to  repeat 
or  otherwise  modify  their  meaning;  aa  in 
reaction,  re-export,  Ac 

REACH,  in  sea  language,  signifies  the 
distance  between  any  two  points  of  land, 
lying  nearly  in  a  right  line. 

REACTION,  in  physics,  the  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulse 
of  others,  that  endeavour  to  change  their 
state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

REAGENT,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  othera. 

REAL,  a  small  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  forty  maravedis;  out  its  value  is  different 
in  different  provinces*- Jtrei,  in  law,  per- 
taining to  things  permanent  and  immova- 
ble ;  aa  reef  estate,  opposed  to  sersswaf  or 
muvabU  property.  Rtml  eearta,  assets  con- 
sisting in  real  estate,  or  lands  and  tenementa 
descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 


REALGAR,  a  metallic  substance,  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic;  which  is  either  native, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  it  is 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  orpiment  in 
subliming  vessels. 

RB'ALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite 
of  UhmUmm,  and  is  that  philosophical  system 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist  in- 
dependently of  our  conceptions  of  them; 
but  realism  becomes  materialism  if  it  con- 
siders matter,  or  physical  substance,  as  the 
only  original  cause  of  things,  and  the  soul 
itself  as  a  material  substance. 

REAL18T8,  in  philosophy,  a  sect  of 
school  philosophers  formed  (n  opposition 
to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that  words, 
and  not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialec- 
tics. 

REALM,  a  royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  of 
a  king's  dominions. 

REAL  PRETENCE,  in  tl 
church,  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucbariat,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 
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REAM,  b  certain  quantity  of  paper. 
Twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each 
make  a  ream  of  writing;  paper;  bat  the 
printer'*  ream,  or  perfect  ream  of  printing 
paper,  consists  of  21 H  quires,  or  516  sheets. 
Two  reams  make  what  u  termed  a  bundle. 

REAR,  a  military  term  for  behind.^— 
Rear-guard,  a  body  of  men  that  marches  in 

the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 

Rear  rank,  the  last  line  of  men  that  are 

drawn  up  two  or  more  deep. The  rtor  is 

also  a  naval  term  applied  to  the  squadron 
which  is  hindermost. 

RE'ASON,  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  distinguishes  truth  from  false* 
hood,  and  good  from  evil,  and  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from 
nets  or  from  propositions. 

REASONING,  or  RATIOCINATION, 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
called  reason ;  or  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
deducing  some  unknown  proposition  from 
other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
known.  Every  act  of  reasoning  necessarily 
includes  three  distinct  judgments;  two, 
wherein  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want 
to  discover  are  severally  compared  with  the 
middle  idea,  and  a  third  wherein  they  are 
themselves  connected,  or  disjoined,  accord' 


iug  to  the  result  of  that  comparison.  Now, 
as  our  judgments  when  put  into  words  are 
called  propositions,  so  the  expressions  of 


our  reasonings  are  termed  syllogisms.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  as  every  act  of  reason- 
ing implies  three  several  judgments,  so 
every  syllogism  must  include  three  distinct 
propositions.    Thus,  beginning  with  first 

Srinciples^  we  see  that  reasoning  rises  gra- 
ually  from  one  judgment  to  another,  and 
connects  them  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  stage  it  brings  intuitive  certainty 
along  with  it.^— Locke  says,  reason  some- 
times is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ; 
sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions; 
sometimes  for  the  cause,  particularly  the 
final  cause.  And  8wift  adds,  Reason  it- 
self is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every 
particular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  per- 
petually swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices," 

REBATE  AND  DISCOUNT,  a  rule  in 
arithmetic  by  which  discounts  upon  ready 
money  payments  are  calculated. 

REIrEL,  one  who  revolts  from  the  go- 
vernment to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
either  by  openly  renouncing  the  authority 
of  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it. 

RBBEL'LION,  an  open  and  avowed  re- 
nunciation of  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Rebel- 
lion diners  from  insurrection ;  for  insurrec- 
tion may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
particular  act  or  law,  without  a  design  to 
renounce  wholly  all  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  mav  lead  to,  but  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance  rebellion. 
Rebellion  differs  also  from  mutiny,  that 
being  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
against  the  authority  of  their  officers. 

RB'BUS,  an  enigmatical  representation 
of  some  name,  Ac  by  using  figures  or  pic- 


tures instead  of  words.^— Camden  tells 
ns  the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  among 
our  forefathers,  and  he  was  nobody  who 
could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  in- 
vention by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  ac- 
cordingly.  In  heraldry  a  coat  of  arms 

which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 


REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  sur-rejoiuder,  in 
a  cause  depending  in  the  court  of  chan- 

^ECAPTION,  in  law,  the  taking  a  se- 
cond distress  of  one  formerly  distrained  for 
the  same  cause  during  the  plea  grounded 
upon  the  former  distress.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  to  recover  damages.  &c 

RECEIPT,  in  commerce,  an  acquittance 
or  discharge  in  writing  for  money  received, 
or  other  valuable  consideration. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glass  ves- 
sel'for  containing  the  thing  on  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  made. 
——In  law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partaking  in  the 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
are  connected.  The  receptacle  of  the  fruc- 
tification is  common  both  to  the  flower  and 
the  fruit:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed :  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  is  the  base  of  the  fruit 
only:  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  is  the 
base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 

RE'CIPE,  a  medical  prescription ;  or  di- 
rections for  preparing  any  mixture  or  com- 
pound. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  something 
that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned  equally 
on  both  sides,  or  that  affects  both  parties 

alike. Reciprocal  terms,    in    logic,  are 

those  which  have  the  same  signification; 
and  consequently  are  convertible  and  may 
be  used  for  each  other. Reciprocal  fi- 
gures, in  geometry,  are  those  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
same  ratio  in  both  figures.— Reciprocal 
quantities,  in  mathematics,  are  those  which, 
multiplied  together,  produce  unity. Re- 
ciprocal proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  when 
in  four  numbers  the  fourth  is  less  than  the 
second  by  so  much  as  the  third  is  less  than 
the  first,  and  the  contrary. 

RBCITATTVB,  a  kind  of  musical  pro- 


nunciation,  in  which  the  composer  and  the 
performer  endeavour  to  imitate  the  inflec- 
tions, accent,  and  emphasis  of  speech ;  such 
as  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearsed  in  cathedral  churches, 
or  that  of  actors  on  an  operatic  stage  when 
they  relate  some  eveut  or  reveal  some  de- 
sign. 

BECKONING,  in  navigation,  an  account 
of  the  shin's  course  and  distance  calculated 
from  the  log-board  without  the  aid  of  celes- 
tial observation.    This  is  called  the  dead- 


REC'LINATB,  in  botany,  bent  down- 
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wards,  so  that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower 
than  the  base. 

RBCLINATION,  in  dialling,  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  which  a  dial-plane  leans 
backwards  from  an  exactly  upright  or  ver- 
tical  plane ;  that  is,  from  the  senith. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  a  bond  or 
obligation  acknowledged  in  some  court,  or 
before  some  Judge,  with  condition  to  do 
some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  the  as- 
sises, to  keep  the  peace,  Ac.  The  person 
who  enters  into  such  bond  is  called  the 
recognitor;  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
bound  is  the  recognizee. 

RECOIL',  in  gunnery,  the  retrograde 
motion  made  by  any  piece  of  fire-arms  on 
being  discharged.  This  term  is  particularly 
applicable  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are 
always  subject  to  a  recoil,  according  to  the 
sixes  and  the  charges  which  they  contain. 
To  lessen  the  reeoif  of  a  gun,  the  platforms 
are  generally  made  sloping  towards  the 
embrasures. 


RECONNOITRE,  in  military  language, 
's-self  by  ocular  in- 


means,  to  inform  one's 


spectkra  of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
military  art,  and  must  precede  every  consi- 
derable movement.  Reconnohering  not 
unfreauently  brings  on  engagements,  and 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitering  party,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them. 

RECORDER,  a  person  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  of  a  city  or  corpora- 
tion associate  with  them  for  their  better 
direction  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceed- 
ings in  law.  He  also  speaks  in  their  name, 
upon  public  occasions. 

RECORDS,  in  law,  the  registers  of  offi- 
cial transactions,  made  by  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  directed  by  law  to  be  recorded: 
as,  the  record*  of  statutes  or  of  judicial 

courts. Court  a/  record,  is  a  court  whose 

acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
on  parchment  or  in  books  for  a  perpetual 
memorial ;  and  their  records  are  the  highest 

evidence  of  facts. Trial  by  record,    is 

where  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and 
the  opposite  party  pleads  there  is  no  such 
record.  In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence 


being  admissible. 

RECOVERY,  in  law,  the  obtaining  a 
right  to  something  by  a  verdict  and  judg- 


ment of  court  from  an  opposing  party  in  a 
suit ;  as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damages, 
and  costs,  by  a  plaintiff;  the  recovery  of  land 
in  ejectments,  Ac 

RECREMENT,  in  chemistry,  some  su- 
perfluous matter  separated  from  some  other 
that  is  useful ;  in  which  sense  it  is  the  same 
with  scoria,  drops,  Ac. 

RECTANGLE,  a  figure  whose  sides  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  or  90°. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
-     -  •      *  -  -    tjfia, 


ocess  of  refining  by  repeated  distillation 
sublimation,  in  order  to  render  the  sub- 


RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  the  . 
sors  of  several  official  situations;  as,  1.  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  of 
a  parish,  and  the  property  of  the  tithes. 
~  "~       * "  *  elective  officer  in  several 


Ac.;  2.  The  chief 

universities ;  3.  The  head  master  of  large 
public  schools  in  Scotland ;  A.  The  governor 
in  several  convents ;  6.  The  superior  of  a 
seminary  or  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and 
last  of  the  large  intestines. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common 
to  several  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  straightness  of  their  fibres. 

RECTUS  IN  CURIA,  in  law.  one  who 
stands  at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  any 
thing  against  him.  Also,  one  who  has  re- 
versed an  outlawry,  and  can  therefore  par- 
take of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

E  ECU  BRENT  VERSES,  in  poetry, 
verses  that  read  the  same  backwards  as 
they  do  forwards. 

RECUR'VATE,ln  boUny.  bowed  or 
curved  downwards;  as,  a  recurvate  leaf. 
Or  bent  outwards;  as,  a  recurvate  prickle, 
corolla,  Ac 

RECURVIROSTER,  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upwards. 

RECURVIR08TRA,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  order  Grail*.  Birds  or  this 
tribe,  called  in  English  Jvooet,  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe. 

RECU'BANT.  in  English  history,  one 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  kingly  su- 
premacy in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a 
popish  recneant,  who  acknowledges  only 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

RED,  in  physics,  one  of  the  simple  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather 
of  the  rays  of  light;  but  it  has  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vermil- 
ltop,  orange  red.  Ac— -The  Greeks  called 
the  Arabian  gulf  the  Erytkrean  or  Red  sea, 
probably  from  Edom  or  Idumea;  impro- 
perly appkjing  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red, 
to  the  sea,  which  improper  application  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

REDBREAST,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
known  bird,  the  MotaeiUa  ruoecmlm  of  Lin- 
nseus.  The  fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  its  seeking  the  aid  of 
man  during  the  winter  season,  when  it 
visits  without  dread  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant and  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

REDDIDIT  8E,  a  law  term,  used  in 
cases  where  a  man  renders  himself  in  dis- 
charge of  bis  bail. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage ;  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  re-enter  upon  it  by 
paying  the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  with  interest  and  costs;  also, 
the  right  of  redeeming  and  re-entering.—— 
In  war  and  in  commerce,  the  act  of  pro- 
curing the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  the 
redemption  of  a  ship  and  cargo. In  theo- 
logy, the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sinners 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties 
of  God's  violated  law  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 
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REDOUBT',  in  fortification,  a  imall 
square  fort  without  any  defence  but  in 
front ;  used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  contravallation,  and  approach,  to 
defend  passages,  &c. 

RED  START,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Motacilla. 

REDUC  TIO  AD  ABSURDUM. in logic, 
a  mode  of  argument  by  which  the  truth  of 
a  proposition  it  proved  by  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  the  rule 
for  bringing  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations into  one  denomination. Reduc- 
tion, in  mineralogy,  signifies  the  restoring 

an  oxyde  or  calx  to  its  primitive  metal. 

Redaction,  in  surgery,  an  operation  whereby 
a  ditlocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 

place. Reduction  of  Equation;  in  algebra, 

the  reducing  thctn  to  the  simplest  state,  or 
clearing  them  of  all  superfluous  quantities, 
by  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown, 
till  the  unknown  Quantity  alone  is  found 
on  one  side,  and  the  known  ones  on  the 
other. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  logic,  a  kind  of 
condition  expressed  in  a  proposition  indi- 
cating or  assigning  the  manner  wherein 
the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  subject. 

REED,  the  common  name  of  many 
aquatic  plants.  In  general,  it  denotes  a 
kind  of  long,  hollow,  knotted  grass  that 

grows  in  fens  and  watery  places. Reed, 

in  music,  the  little  movable   tube  at  the 

mouth  of  certain  wind  instruments. A 

well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made 
of  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds,  called 
dent*. 

REEFING,  a  sea  term  for  the  rolling  or 
taking  up  a  sail  in  a  great  gale  of  wind. 
Reef-tackle,  a  tackle  upon  deck,  commu- 
nicating with  its  pendant,  and  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  top  mast  bead,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  top-tail  yard-arm,  is 
attached  to  a  cringle  below  the  lowest  reef. 
It  is  used  to  pull  the  skirts  of  the  topsails 
close  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  reeling. 

REFECTION,  among  certain  ecclesias- 
tics, a  spare  meal  or  repast  just  sufficing 
for  the  support  of  life:  hence  the  hall  in 
convents,  and  other  communities,  where 
the  monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refections 
or  meals  in  common,  is  called  the  refectory. 

REFEREE',  one  to  whose  decision  a 
thing  is  referred;  particularly,  a  person 
appointed  by  a  court  to  hear,  examine,  and 
decide  a  cause  between  parties,  pending 
before  the  court,  and  make  report  thereou. 

REFERENCE,  in  law,  the  act  of  refer- 
ring  a  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
an  arbitrator.  Also,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  referring  a  matter  to  a  master. 

Reference,  in  printing,  a  mark  iu  the  text  of 
a  work  referring  to  a  similar  one  in  the  aide 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

REFI'NINO,  in  general,  is  the  art  or 
practice  of  purifying  a  thing;  including  not 
only  the  assaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but 
likewise  the  clarification  o(  liquors. 

REFLECTION,  the  review  or  reconsi- 
deration of  past  thoughts,  opinions,  or  de- 


cisions of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events.^—  j 
Reflection  of  the  ray$  of  light,  in  optics,  is 
their  return  after  approaching  so  near  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled,  | 
or  driven  backwards.  The  great  law  of  , 
reflection  is,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  j 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

RE  FLEX,  in  painting,  is  a  term  used  to  I 
denote  those  places  in  a  picture  which  are  | 
supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  a  light  re 
fleeted  from  some  other  body,  represented 
in   the   same   piece. Reflex  riaion,  that 

Jer formed  by  means  of  reflected  rays,  as 
roin  mirrors 

REFORM  (PARLIAMENTARY),  a 
change  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
representative  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, by  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  modern  larice  towns,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  &c.  which  heretofore 
sent  no  members  to  parliament  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  franchise  from  places  which 
had  long  since  become  insignificant.  [See 
Parliament,  &c.l 

REFORMATION,  the  term  applied 
by  Protestants,  universally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  first  set  on 
foot  in  Gerraauy  by  Luther,  a.d.  1517.  but 
had  been  begun  in  England  by  Wickliffc, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by  Henry 
VIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church.  Of  all  the  errors,  frauds,  and 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
one  which  proved  most  injurious  to  religion 
and  morals,  and  that  which  was  most  de- 
plored by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men,  was  the  facility  with  which  riches  were 
allowed  to  purchase  salvation !  Wealth 
was  invested  in  monasteries,  shrines,  and 
chantries;  and  few  persons  who  had  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal  went  out  of 
the  world  without  bequeathing  some  of  it 
to  the  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number 

Siroportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest, 
or  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Thus  were 
men  taught  to  put  their  trust  in  riches; 
their  wealth,  being  thus  invested,  became 
available  to  them  beyond  the  grave :  and  in 
whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  proper  forms  and  obtained 
a  discharge,  they  might  purchase  a  free 
passage  through  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  and  a  mitigation 
of  its  torments  while  they  lasted.  But  pur- 
gatory was  not  the  only  invisible  world  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  extended ; 
for  to  the  pope,  as  to  the  representative  of 
St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  given ;  a  portion  of 
this  power  was  delegated  to  every  priest, 
and  they  inculcated  that  the  soul  which  de- 
parted without  confession  and  absolution, 
bore  with  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins 
to  sink  it  to  perdition.  To  this  let  us  add, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  priests  had  exas- 
perated the  princes ;  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars  did  injury  to  the  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics ;  and  a  thousand  innocent 
victims  of  the  inquisition  called  for  ven- 

feance.  Other  causes  also  conspired  to 
ring  on  the  day  of  religious  freedom:  the 
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mean*  of  information  were  vastly  increased 
by  the  art  of  printing;  materials  for  think- 
ing were  laid  before  the  people  by  instruc- 
tive works  in  the  vulgar  tongues ;  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men  increased;  and  the 
intelligence  for  which  the  Reformation  was 
to  open  a  way  began  to  act  generally  and 
powerfully.  The  centre  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  north,  which  had  long  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  Rome,  was  ready  to 
countenance  the  boldest  measures  for  shak- 
ing off  the  priestly  yoke,  Of  which  the  best 
and  most  reflecting  men  had  become  impa- 
tient. But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter 
whence  the  first  blow  would  be  struck. 
Leo  X.  was  created  pope  in  1513;  and,  little 
affected  by  the  universal  desire  for  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  be  seemed  placed  at  its 
head  merely  to  employ  its  revenues  in  the 
gratification  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  re- 
ceived from  Leo,  in  1516,  permis*ion  to  sell 
indulgence*  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  on 
condition  of  sharing  the  profits  with  the 
pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert  employed,  among 
others,  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Leipsic,  who  went  about  from  place  to 
place,  carrying  on  his  trade  with  the  most 
unblushing  impudence,  and  extolling  his 
certificates  above  the  papal  bulls  (which 
required  repentance),  as  unconditional  pro- 
mises of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  time  and 
eternity.  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Erfurt, — a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  dis- 
tinguished more  tor  his  deep  piety  and 
strong  love  of  truth,  than  for  deep  erudi- 
tion,— set  his  face  against  this  abuse,  first 
in  his  sermons,  and  afterwards  in  ninety- 
five  theses,  or  questions,  which  he  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  church,  Oct.  31, 1517.  This 
led  to  several  public  disputations,  in  which 
he  had  such  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
antagonists,  that  this  man,  who  was  hardly 
known  before,  became  the  public  champion 
of  all  eulightened  men  who  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which  was 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now 
discarded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions bad  become  clear  to  him.  lite 
most  complete  success  attended  his  endea- 
vours ;  and  wherever  the  reformed  religion 
found  its  way,  the  worship  of  God  recovered 
that  simplicity,  and  warmth,  and  sincerity, 
which  bad  characterised  it  among  the  first 
Christiana  Religion  was  no  longer  a  mere 
subject  of  the  imagination,  but  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  feelings  of  men,  and  invited 
close  investigation.  The  reformation  also 
had  an  important  influence  on  morals. 
While  the  reformers  abolished  the  principle 
of  blind  obedience  to  the  pope  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit 
of  penances,  fasts,  aud  alms,  and  rejected 
the  possibility  of  acts  of  supererogation, 
by  which  saints  had  enriched  the  treasury 
of  the  church,  they  again  awakened  the 
smothered  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  in- 
troduced that  more  elevated  morality  which 
requires  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
conduct. 


REFRACTION,  in  optics,  the  deviation 
of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  right  line  in 
which  it  would  have  continued  if  not  pre- 
vented by  the  thickness  of  the  medium  i 
through  which  it  passes.    The  great  law  . 
of  refraction,  which  holds  in  all  bodies  and  I 
all  mediums,  is,  that  a  body  passing  ob-  I 
liqoely  out  of  one  medium  into   another 
wherein  it  meets  with  less  resistance,  is 
refracted  or  turned  towards  the  perpendi-  . 
cular ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  passing  out  ' 
of  one  medium  into  another  wherein  the 
resistauceisgreater.it  is  refracted  or  turned  \ 
from  the  perpendicular.    We  read  of  many 
curious  appearances  occasioned  by  atmos- 
pherical refraction.  The  following  instance 
is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, by  William  Latham,  esq.,  who,  when  ' 
living  at  Hastings,  was  one  day  surprised 
by  seeing  a  vast  number  of  people  hurrying 
down  to  the  sea-side.    Upon  inquiring  the  ' 
reason,  he  was  informed  that  the  coast  of 
France  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  he  clearly  perceived.  . 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  cliffs  on  ' 
the  opposite  coast,  which  are  at  least  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  distant,  and  not  , 
at  other  times  to  be  discovered  with  the  [ 
best  glasses.    They  appeared  to  be  only  a 
few  miles  off,  and  extended  some  leagues 
along   the  coast.     Sailors  and  fishermen 
along  the  shore  pointed  out  and  named  the  | 
different  places  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit,— as  the  Bay,  the  Old  Head,  or  Man,  | 
the  Windmill,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Picardy.    All  these  places  i 
appeared  to  him  as  if  they  were  sailing  at  a  I 
small  distance  into  the  harbour.   From  the  I 
eastern  cliff  or  hill,  Mr.  Latham  saw  at  once 
Dungeness,  Dover  cliffs,  and  the  French 
coast  all  the  way  from  Calais  aud  Boulogne  J 
on  to  8t.  Vallery,  and,  as  some  of  the  1U  i- 
ermen  affirmed,  as  far  as  Dieppe.    The  day  I 
was  extremely  hot,  without  a  breath  of  , 
wiud,  and  objects  at  some  distance  ap-  I 

peared  greatly  magnified. Refraction  *tf 

the  *tar$,  an  inflection  of  the  rays  of  those 
luminaries  in  passing  through  our  atmos- 
phere, by  which  the  apparent  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  increased. 

REFUGEE',  in  political  history,  a  term 
applied  to  the  French  protectants,  who,  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  France.  The  same 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  French  priests 
and  other  royalists  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  power ;  also  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  crown,  sceptre,  Ac. 
worn  by  our  kings  and  queens  at  their  co- 
ronation.  Regalia  qf  the  chunk,  are  the 

rights  and  privileges  which  cathedrals,  Ac. 
enjoy  by  royal  grants.  This  term  is  par- 
ticularly used  for  such  lands  and  heredita- 
ments as  have  been  given  by  different  sove- 
reigns to  the  church. 

REGAR'DANT,  in  heraldry,  looking  be- 
hind ;  used  tor  a  lion,  Ac.  with  the  face 
looking  towards  the  back  in  an  attitude  of 
vigilauce. 
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REGARD'S  R,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
king**  forest,  whose  business  it  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed 
within  the  forest,  and  to  observe  whether 
the  other  officers  execute  their  respective 
duties. 

REGATTA,  a  name  given  to  our  yacht 
and  boat  races  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  or  on  large  rivers.  The  word  is 
adopted  from  the  regatta  in  Venice,  where 
boats,  containing  one  person  only,  contest 
for  prizes  on  the  canals  that  intersect  that 
city.  It  is  generally  a  very  gay  and  attrac- 
tive spectacle,  from  the  number  of  specta- 
tors present  in  ornamented  gondolas. 

REGENE  RATI  ON,  in  theology,  the 
state  of  being  born  again  by  a  spiritual 
birth;  or  that  change  of  heart  and  life 
experienced  by  a  person  who  forsakes  a 
course  of  vice,  ana  sincerely  embraces  a 
life  of  virtue  and  piety. 

REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  kingdom 
during  the  minority  or  absence  of  the 
rightful  monarch. In  English  univer- 
sities, a  master  of  arts  under  five  years' 

standing,  and  a  doctor  under  two. A 

member  of  a  board  or  corporate  body  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  who  have  power  to  grant 
acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges,  and  to 
visit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  in  the  state. 

RE'GIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  or, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  of  all  the  nou- 
naturals,  with  a  view  to  preserve  or  restore 
health. In  grammar,  that  part  of  syn- 
tax, or  construction,  which  regulates  the 
dependency  of  words,  and  the  alterations 
which  one  occasions  or  requires  in  another 
in  connection  with  it. 

RB"GIMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a  body 
of  troops,  either  horse,  foot,  or  artillery ;  the 
infantry  consisting  of  one  or  more  batta- 
lions, and  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.  Regimental*,  the  uni- 
form clothing  of  the  army. 

RE'GION,  in  geography,  a  large  extent 
of  land,  inhabited  by  many  people  of  the 
same  nation,  and  inclosed  within  certain 

limits  or  bounds. Region,  in  physiology, 

is  used  for  a  division  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  regions.  The  *PP*r  region  com- 
mences from  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  reaches  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  this  region  reigns  a  per- 
petual, equable  calmness,  clearness,  and 
serenity.  The  middle  region  is  that  in 
which  the  clouds  and  meteors  are  formed, 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  lowest 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 
lowest  region  is  that  in  which  we  breathe, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays.— —The  ethereal  or  celestial  re- 
gion, is  that  vast  extent  of  the  universe  that 
contains  all  the  heavenly  bodies. Ele- 
mentary region,  a  sphere  bounded  by  the 
orb  of  the  moon,  comprehending  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  earth. Planetary  region, 

that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  planets 
perform  their  revolutions.  [See  Astbo- 
momt,  ATMosrnBBB,  and  Aib.] 

RE'  GISTER,  an  official  account  of  the 
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proceedinga  of  a  public  body,  or  a  book  in 
which  are  entered  and  recorded  memoirs, 
acta,  and  miuutes,  to  be  had  recourse  to 
occasionally,  as  well  as  for  preserving  and 
conveying  to  future  times  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  transactions. Register,  in  print- 
ing, such  an  accurate  arrangement  of  the 
lines  and  pages,  that  those  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  shall  fall  exactly  on  those 

of  the  other. Among  letter-founders,  the 

inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which  the  print- 
tog  type*  ■**•  east. Regitter,  in  chemistry 

and  the  arts,  an  aperture  with  a  lid,  stopper, 
or  sliding  plate,  in  a  furnace,  stove,  ftc.  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 

heat  of  the  fire. Pariah  Regitter,  a  book 

in  which  are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  marriages  and  burials  in  a 
parish. Regitter  thip,  a  ship  which  ob- 
tains permission  to  trade  to  she  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  is  registered  before  sailing. 

REGIUS  PROPES'SOR,  in  literature,  a 
title  given  to  each  of  the  five  readers  or 
lecturers  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  so 
called  from  king  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom 
these  professorships  were  founded. 

REG'LET,  or  RIG'LET,  in  architecture, 
a  flat  narrow  moulding,  used  chiefly  in 
pannels  and  compartments,  to  separate  the 
pans  or  members  from  each  other,  and 
to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other  ornaments. 

In  printing,  a  ledge  or  thin  slip  of 

wood  exactly  planed,  used  to  separate  lines 
and  make  the  work  more  open. 

REG'NUM  ECCLESIASTICUM,  in 
law,  the  absolute  and  independent  power 
which  was  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
clergy  previous  to  the  reformation,  in  all 
spiritual  matters ;  in  distinction  from  the 
regnum  teeulare. 

REGRATER,  one  who  buys  and  resells 
in  the  same  fair  or  market ;  a  forestaller 
being  one  who  buys  on  the  road  to  the 
market. 

REG'ULA,  in  archaeology,  the  book  of 
rules  or  orders  of  a  monastery. 

REGULAR  BODIES,  in  geometry,  those 
which  arc  comprehended  by  like  equal  and 
regular  plane  figures,  whose  solid  angles 

are  all  equal. Regular  curvet,  such  as  are 

always  curved  after  the  same  geometrical 
manner. 

REG'ULA R8,  in  military  affairs,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  is  entirely  at  the 

disposal  of  government. In  ecclesiastical 

history,  regulars  are  such  as  live  under 
some  rule  of  obedience,  and  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life. 

REG'ULATOR,  the  small  spring  belong- 
ing to  the  balance  of  a  watch,  and  which 
serves  to  adjust  its  motions  by  retarding  or 
accelerating  them. 

REGULU8,  a  term  formerly  employed 
by  chemists,  but  rarely  used  now,  to  denote 
metallic  matters  when  separated  from  others 
by  fusion.  Regnlus  is  a  diminutive  of  rex, 
a  king;  and  was  so  called  because  the  al- 
chemist expected  to  find  gold,  the  king  of 
metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible. To  procure  the  rcgulus  or  mercurial 
parts  of  metals,  flux  powders  were  formerly 
used,  as  nitre,  tartar,  &c,  to  purge  the  sul- 
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phurcoui  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by 
attracting  it  to  themselves,  and  absorbing 

it. Regu'.ut.  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 

first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
called  also  from  its  situation,  cor  fauna,  or 

the  lion's  heart. Regulua,  in  ornithology, 

the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  motacula 
kind.  The  crested  reguius  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  wren ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  of  a  mixed  green  and  gray  colour ; 
its  breast  and  belly  of  a  pale  gray,  and  its 
wings  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
The  head  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
an  orange-coloured  crest  or  crown ;  whence 
the  names  regulua,  tryannut,  &c 

REIN-DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cernw  r>- 
randua  of  Linnaeus,  an  auimal  of  the  deer 
kind  that  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
chiefly  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Greenland ; 
it  is  live  feet  in  height,  horns  long  and 
slender,  besides  a  pair  of  brow  antlers.  This 
animal  is  used  by  the  natives  in  drawing 
their  sleds  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  it 
is  allowed  that  it  will  draw  a  sled  on  the 
snow  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  reply. 

RELATION,  in  logic,  one  of  the  ten 
predicaments  or  accidents  belonging  to  sub- 
stance.  Relation,  inkarmonieal,  in  music, 

a  term  to  express  that  some  harsh  and  dis- 
pleasing discord  is  produced  in  comparing 
the  present  note  with  that  of  another  part. 

REL' ATI  V  E,  in  general,  a  term  signifying 
not  absolute,  but  considered  as  belonging  to 

or  respecting  something  else. Relative, 

in  grammar,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 

5 resents  another  word,  called  its  antece- 
ent,  or  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which 
constitutes  its  antecedent. — Relatite  term*, 
in  logic,  terms  which  imply  relation,  as 
guardian  and  ward ;  husband  and  wife  ; 
master  and  servant. 

RELAY',  a  supply  of  horses  ready  on  the 
road  to  relieve  others,  in  order  that  a  tra- 
veller may  proceed  without  delay.  In  hunt- 
ing, relay  signifies  fresh  sets  of  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness,  in  case 
the  game  comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or 
to  mount  the  hunters  in  lien  of  the  former. 
RELE'ASE,  in  law,  is  a  discharge  or  con- 
veyance of  a  person's  right  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  another  who  has  some  former 
estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally 
used  therein  are,  "remised,  released,  and 
for  ever  quit-claimed." 

RELICS,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  re- 
mains or  supposed  remains  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  holy  persons,  or  something 
appertaining  or  belonging  to  them,  devoutly 

S  reserved  in  honour  of  their  memory.  At 
rat  these  objects  were  only  held  in  high 
esteem ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  East,  relics  greatly  multiplied,  and 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
miraculous  powers,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  fraud  of  the  grosses!  kind. 
RELIE'F,  in  law,  a  fine  formerly  paid  to 
the  king  by  every  one  who  came  to  an  in- 
heritance of  land  held  in  eapite,  or  military 
service. Relief  in  chancery,  an  order  sued 


out  for  the  dissolving  of  contracts,  Ac.  on 
the  ground  that  they  an  unreasonable  or  I 

prejudicial. To  relieve  guard,  in  military 

tactics,  to  bring  fresh  men  for  the  relief  of 
those  that  were  on  guard  before.  1 

RELIE-VO,  or  RELIEF,  in  sculpture, 
the  prominence  of  a  figure  that  rises  from  ■ 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed.  I 
There  are  three  degrees  of  relievo :  alto, 
basso,  and  drmi.  The  alto-relievo,  also 
called  haut-relie/,  or  high-relief,  is  that  in 
which  the  figure  projects  according  to  the 
natural  proportions.  Basso-relievo,  baa-re- 
lief,  or  low-relief,  is  that  usual  on  medals ; 
and  demi-rehevo,  demirelie/,  or  half-relief, 
is  where  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from 
the  plane. 

RELl'GION,  that  worship  and  homage 
which  is  due  to  God,  considered  as  our  cre- 
ator, preserver,  and  most  bountiful  bene- 
factor. It  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  natural  religion  is  meant,  that 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  those  duties  to  him,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
discoverable  from  the  right  exercise  of  our 
rational  faculties,  from  considering  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  of  God,  and  our  re- 
lation to  him  and  to  one  another.  By  re- 
vealed religion  is  meant,  natural  religion 
explained,  enforced,  and  enlarged,  from  the 
express  declarations  of  God  himself,  from 
the  mouths  or  pens  of  his  prophets,  &c — 
Religion,  in  a  more  contracted  sense,  is 
used  for  any  system  of  faith  and  worship ; 
and  even  for  the  various  sects  into  which 
each  religion  is  divided.  Religion  is  differ- 
ent from  theology,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
speculative  and  the  former  practical.  Re- 
ligion is  a  system  of  duties ;  theology  a  sys- 
tem of  opinions.  Theology  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  the  power  or  powers  to  whom  all 
visible  things  are  in  subjection ;  religion  is 
the  sentiment  which  springs  from  that  in- 
quiry. The  slightest  knowledge  of  history 
is  sufficient  to  inform  us  that  religion  has 
ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  men.  In  one 
region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  civi- 
lixation  and  refinement ;  in  another  it  has 
been  so  directed  as  to  fetter  genius  or 
warp  the  human  mind.  That,,  however, 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  liberality  of  its  teachers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  different  asyla 
or  habitations  for  priests,  nuns,  and  poor, 
still  existing  in  Catholic  countries,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  abounding  in  England.  < 
They  consisted  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  pri-  , 
ories,  hospitals,  friaries,  and  nunneries,  sup-  , 
ported  by  lands  and  bequests  left  them  by  | 
pious  persons,   which   became   enormous.  J 
Nearly  the  whole  (above  3000)  were  dis- 
solved, and  their  wealth  seized  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  the  monks,  nuns,  and  officers 
being  allowed  pensions.  | 

R  E  L 1  Q'U  Jfe,  in  Roman*  antiquity,  the  . 
ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  remaining 
after  burning  tbeir  bodies  ;  which  were  ga- 
thered up,  put  into  urns,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  tombs. 

REMAINDER,  in  division,  the  nume- 
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rator  of  a  fraction  of  which  the  divisor  ia 
the  denominator;  as  when  we  divide  by 
4,  and  3  remains,  it  signifies  that  the  divisor 
goes  in  the  dividend  M  times  more  than  the 
whole  numbers  in  the  Quotient.— — Rente in- 
ter, in  law,  an  estate  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  rents,  not  to  be  enjoyed  till  after  a  term 
of  years  or  another  person's  decease.  There 
is  this  difference  between  a  rtmainirr  and 
a  reversion ;  in  case  of  a  reversion,  the  es- 
tate granted,  after  the  limited  time,  reverts 
to  the  grantor  or  bis  heirs;  but  by  a  re- 
mainder it  goes  to  some  third  person  or  a 
stranger. 

REMISSION,  in  medicine,  the  abate- 
ment of  a  disorder  which  does  not  entirely 
leave  the  patient;  in  distinction  from  inter- 
minion,  when  it  goes  entirely  away  for  a 
time. 

REMINI8  CENCE.  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  ideas  formerly  received  into 
it,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or  revived  in 
the  memory. 

REMONSTRANCE,  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  reasons  against  a  measure,  either 
public  or  private ;  and  when  addressed  to  a 

Eublic  body,  a  prince,  or  magistrate,  it  may 
e  accompanied  with  a  petition  or  suppli- 
cation for  the  removal  or  prevention  of 
some  evil  or  inconvenience. 

R  E  M  O  N'S  T  R  A  N  T  8,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  appellation  given  to  the  Armi- 
nians  who  remonstrated  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 

REM'ORA,  in  ichthyology,  the  sucking- 
fish,  a  species  of  Eckeneie,  which  is  said  to 
attach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship, 

and  retard  its  motion. In  surgery,  an 

instrument  for  setting  a  broken  bone. 

RBN*ITENCB,  or  REN'ITENCY,  in 
physics,  the  effort  of  matter  to  resume  the 

Elace  or  form  from  which  it  has  been  driven 
y  the  impulse  of  other  matter ;  the  effect 
of  elasticity,  or  the  resistance  of  a  body  to 
pressure. 

REN-NET.  or  RUNLET,  the  concreted 
milk  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  a  liquor  prepared  by 
steeping  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  sto- 
mach in  water,  and  to  the  membrane  itself. 
This  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  con- 
verting it  into  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 
RENV;  in  law,  a  sum  of  money  issuing 
yearly  from  lands  and  tenements ;  a  com- 

tensation  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
nowledgment,  for  the  possession  of  a  cor-  ■ 
poreal  inheritance.— —Rack-rent,  is  a  rent 
of  the  full  value  of  the  tenement,  or  near 
it. A  fee-farm  rent,  is  a  rent  charge  is- 
suing out  of  an  estate  in  fee,  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  of  its  reservation. 

RENTAL,  a  schedule  in  which  the  rents 
of  manors  are  set  down.  It  contains  the 
lands  let  to  each  tenant,  with  their  names, 
and  the  several  rents  arising. 

RENT  CHARGE,  in  law,  a  charge  of 
rent  upon  land,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in 
case  of  non-payment. 

RENVERS'B,  in  heraldry,  set  with  the 
head  downwards,  or  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral posture. 


REPAND',  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  an- 
gles having  sinuses  between  them,  in- 
scribed in  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  or  which 
has  a  bending  or  waved  margin  without 
any  angles. 

REPEAT*,  in  music,  a  character  showing 
that  what  was  last  played  or  sung  must  be 
repeated. 

REPEATER,  a  kind  of  watch,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  repeats  or  strikes  the 
hour. 

REPEL'LENTS,  medicines  which  drive 
morbid  humours  from  the  part  where  they 
have  settled;  or  which  prevent  such  an 
afflux  of  fluid  to  a  part,  as  would  raise  it  to 
a  tumour. 

REPENTANCE,  in  a  religions  sense, 
sorrow  or  deep  contrition  for  sin,  as  an  of- 
fence and  dishonour  to  God,  and  a  violation 
of  bis  holy  law ;  but  to  render  it  accept- 
able, it  must  be  followed  by  amendment  of 
life.  Legal  repentance,  or  such  as  is  ex- 
cited by  the  terrors  of  legal  penalties,  may 
exist  without  an  amendment  of  life. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  in  which  things 
are  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  index  of  a 
book,  a  common-place  book,  &c. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted 
on  a  distress,  by  which  a  person,  whose  ef- 
fects are  distrained,  has  them  restored  to 
him  again,  on  his  (riving  security  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  will  pursue  his  action 
against  the  party  distraining,  and  return 
the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  shall 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

REPLICATION,  in  logic,  the  assuming 
or  using  the  same  term  twice  in  the  same 
proposition. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  lawfully 
represents  another  for  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other  and  to  his  owu  honest  judgment.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
representative  of  bis  constituents  and  of 
the  nation.  In  matters  concerning  his 
constituents  only,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
bound  by  their  instructions ;  but  in  the  en- 
acting of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  bound  by  their  instruc- 
tions, as  he  acts  for  the  whole  nation.  Any 
other  construction  of  his  duty  would  be 
derogatory  to  him  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  senate. 

REPRIEVE,  in  law,  a  warrant  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  a  malefactor. 

REPRODUCTION,  a  term  used  for  the 
production  of  perfect  trees  and  animals 
from  pieces  cut  off  them,  as  branches 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  parts  of  polype 
and  certain  water-worms.  These,  and  the 
reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters 
and  crabs,  are  among  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  natural  history. 

REPTILES,  in  roology,  creeping  ani- 
mals, or  such  as  rest  on  one  part  of  the 
body  while  they  advance  with  the  other. 
Most  reptiles  have  feet,  but  very  small 
ones,  and  legs  remarkably  short  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  They  be- 
j  long  to  the  first  order  of  the  class  Jmphi- 
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bia  in  the  Linnaean  system,  and  include  the 
tortoise,  turtle,  toad,  frog:,  lixard,  crocodile, 
alligator,  chameleon,  salamander,  Ac. 

REPUB'LIC,  in  politics,  a  state  in  which 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  representatives  elected  by  the 
people.  In  modern  usage,  it  differs  from  a 
democracy  or  democratic  state,  in  which 
the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sove- 
reignty in  person  :  yet  the  democracies  of 
Greece  are  often  called  republics. Repub- 
lic of  lettert,  the  collective  body  of  learned 
men. 

REPULLULATION,  a  term  in  botany 
for  the  act  of  budding  again. 

REPULSION,  in  physics,  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which,  if  they  are  placed  just 
beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attrac- 
tion, they  mutually  fly  from  each  other.  By 
repulsion  a  fine  needle  will  lie  on  water 
without  apparently  touching  it ;  and  drops 
of  water  will  roll  over  a  cabbage-leaf  with- 
out leaving  the  least  trace  behind, 

REQUESTS,  Court  op,  in  law,  a  conve- 
nient court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
held  by  commissioners  duly  qualified,  who 
try  causes  by  the  oath  of  parties  and  of 
other  witnesses. 

RE'QUIEM,  in  music,  a  prayer  in  the 
Romish  church,  which  begins  with  Re- 
quiem mtemam  dona  eit  domine;  whence, 
"  to  8iii(5  a  requiem,"  is  to  sing  a  mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 

RESCRIPT,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on 
some  difficult  question.  This  answer  serves 
as  a  decision  of  the  question,  and  is  there* 
fore  equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

RES'CUE,  in  law,  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distress  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law  :  also,  the  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  a  clause  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  which  something 
is  reserved,  not  conceded  or  granted. 
Mental  reservation,  is  the  withholding  of 


expression  or  disclosure  of  somethiug  that 
affects  a  proposition  or  statement,  and 
which  if  disclosed  would  materially  vary 


its  import. 

RESER'VE,  or  Corp»  de  reterre,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  third  or  last  line  of  an 
army  drawn  up  for  battle;  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  reserved  to  sustain  the  rest, 
as  occasion  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but 
in  case  of  necessity. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  is 
collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  distant  places  through  pipes,  or 
to  supply  a  fountain,  Ac. 

RESIDENTIARY,  a  canon  or  other 
ecclesiastic  installed  into  the  privileges  and 
profits  of  residence. 

RESIDUAL  FIGURE. in  geometry, the 
figure  remaining  after  subtracting  a  lesser 
from  a  greater. 

RESIDUAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  con- 
nected together  by  the  aijrn  — . 

RESIDUARY  LEGATEE*,  in  law,  the 
legatee  to  whom  the  residue  of  a  personal 


estate  is  given  by  will,  after  deducting  all 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

RESILIENCE,  the  act  of  leaping  or 
springing  back,  or  the  act  of  rebounding ; 
as,  the  resilience  of  a  ball  or  of  sound. 

RES  IN,  or  ROSlN.a  solid  inflammable 
substance  exuding  from  trees;  as  the  com- 
mon resin,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine ; 
mastich  from  the  pistacea ;  sandarach  from 
the  thuya,  ftc.  Pure  resins  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  the  impure  resins  are  not  so- 
luble. Resins  differ  from  gums,  which  are 
vegetable  mucilage;  and  they  are  less 
sweet  aud  odorous  than  balsams.  Almost 
all  resins  are  translucid,  not  often  colour- 
less, but  generally  brown.  When  heated, 
they  melt  more  or  leas  easily  into  a  thick 
viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into 
a  smooth  shining  mass. Resinous  elec- 
tricity, is  that  electricity  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  negative.  Hence  the 
term  resino-electrie. 

RESISTANCE,  or  RnaisTtno  Foaca. 
any  power  which  acts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another,  or  which  prevents  the  ef. 
feet  of  another  power;  as  the  remittance  of 
a  ball  which  receives  the  force  of  another; 
the  resistance  of  wood  to  a  cutting  instru- 
ment ;  that  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a  can- 
non-ball, or  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a 
ship.^— We  use  the  term  resitting  medium, 
when  we  speak  of  a  substance  which  op- 
poses the  passage  of  a  body  through  it. 

RESOLUTION",  the  operation  or  process 
of  separating  the  parts  which  compose  a 
complex  idea  or  a  mixed  body. The  de- 
termination or  decision  of  a  legislative 
body ;  or  a  formal  proposition  offered  for 
legislative  determination. In  mathema- 
tics, a  method  by  which  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  discovered. In 

chemistry,  the  reducing  a  body  to  its  com- 
ponent parts. In  surgery,  the  dispersing 

of  tumours. Resolution  of  forcet,  in  me- 
chanics, the  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
into  several  others  in  other  directions,  but 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  single  one. 

RESPIRATION,  a  most  important 
function  of  the  animal  body,  consisting  in 
the  alternate  inhalation  and  exhalation  of 
air,  by  which  the  lungs  and  chest  are  al- 
ternately dilated  and  contracted;  by  the 
effect  of  which  life  is  supported. 

RESPONDENT,  in  law,  one  that  an- 
swers  in  a  suit,  particularly  a  chancery  suit. 

In  the  school*,  one  who  maiutaius  a 

thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections  or  overthrow  argument* 

RESPONSE,  an  answer;  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  denote  the  answer  of  the 
congregation  to  the  priest,  in  the  litany 

and  other  parts  of  diviue  service. In  the" 

Romish  church,  a  kind  of  anthem  aung 
after  the  morning  lesson. 

RESTORATIVE,  a  medicine  efficacious 
in  restoring  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
body,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powers. 

RESTORATION,  rencwnl ;  revival ;  rc- 
establiahmenr.  In  England,  the  return  of 
king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  is,  by  way  of  eroi- 
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nence,  called  the  Restoration ;  and  the  29th 
of  May  ia  kept  aa  an  an ni ternary  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchy. 

RESULTANT,  in  mechanics,  a  force 
which  U  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more 
force*,  acting  in  different  directions. 

RESU'PINATE,  in  botany,  reversed.  A 
renpinatt  leaf  is  when  the  npper  surface 
becomes  the  lower,  or  the  contrary.  A  re- 
ntpinate  corolla  is  when  the  upper  lip  faces 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  Up  the  sky. 

R E  8  U  R  RE  CT I O  N,  a  term  implying 
either  the  return  to  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  the 
scriptures. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ;  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  restoring  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water  or 
from  hanging.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediately  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 
lungs.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  depends;  when  that  is  gone 
they  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters 
the  windpipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
it  should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may 
have  on,  and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm 
blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house, 
in  which  a  fire  is  ready  or  can  be  made. 
Whatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted, 

E articular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cad  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
body  should  be  laid  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
double  blanket,  spread  upon  a  low  tabic,  or 
upon  a  door  supported  by  stools,  the  head 
and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows. — It  is 
presumed  that  oy  this  time  medical  assis- 
tance may  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
proper  means,  which  vary  according  to  the 
case,  will  be  used. 

RETICENCE,  or  RETICENCT,  in  rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  thing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as 
ir  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RETICULATE,  in  botany,  having  dis- 
tinct veins  crossing  like  net-work ;  as,  a  re- 
tieulate  petal  or  corolla. 

RETIFORM,  composed  of  crossing  lines 
and  interstices,  like  a  net ;  as,  the  ret  {form 
coat  of  the  eye. 

RETAINER,  in  law,  a  servant  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  house  of  his  master,  but 
only  attends  upon  special  occasions. 

RETAINING  FEE,  a  fee  given  to  a 
counsel,  in  order  to  engage  him  and  pre- 
vent his  pleading  on  the  contrary  side. 

RB'TE  MUCO'SUM,  in  anatomy,  a  mu- 
cous membrane  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cutis,  which  is  one  part  of  the  integu- 


ment of  the  skin,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  re- 
ceived, and  of  which  it  is  the  true  organ. 

RETINITE,  in  mineralogy,  stone  of  fusi- 
ble pitch,  of  a  resinous  appearance  and  of 
various  colours,  rarely  homogeneous,  and 
often  containing  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  mica.  It  is  called  also  retinmt- 
pkalt. 

RETIRA'DE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or 
other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch,  after  the  defences  are  dismantled. 

RETORT,  a  chemical  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Any  substance  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  great  heat  being  put  into  it, 
is  exposed  in  it  over  a  lamp,  or  other  fire, 
and  on  being  volatilised,  passes  through  the 
end  into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

RETRAXIT,  in  law,  the  withdrawing  or 
open  renunciation  of  a  suit  in  court,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  A  re- 
traxit is  a  bar  to  any  future  action,  which 
a  nonsuit  is  not. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of  war, 
any  kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy,  such  as  fas- 
cines loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, Ac 

RETRO,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  as  in  re- 
trocesnion,  retrogradation,  Ac;  implying  a 
going;  backward. 

RETROCESSION  OP  THE  EO/UI- 
NOXE8,  in  astronomy,  the  going  back- 
wards of  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  signs 
Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROFLEX,  in  botany,  bent  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  usually  in  a  distorted  man- 
ner; as,  a  retrofit*  branch. 

RETROFRACT.  or  RETROFRACT- 
ED,  in  botany,  bent  back  towards  its  inser- 
tion, as  if  it  were  broken  j  as  a  reirofraet 
peduncle. 

RETURN',  in  law,  a  certificate  from  she- 
riffs and  bailiffs  of  what  ia  done  in  the  cie- 

cution  of  a  writ. Return  dayu,  certain 

days  in  term  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  official 

account,  report,  or  statement  rendered  to 
the  commander;  as,  the  rerun!  of  men  fit 
for  duty  ;  or  the  return  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, Ac.  ■  Returno,  in  commerce, 
that  which  is  returned,  whether  in  goods 
or  specie,  for  merchandise  sent  abroad. 
Also,  the  return  of  money  laid  out  in  the 
way  of  trade ;  as,  "  small  profits  bring  quick 
returns." Return*  of  a  mime,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  windings  and  turnings  of  a  gallery 

leading  to  a  mine. Returne,  in  military 

affairs,  statements  given  in  by  the  officers  of 
regiments,  companies,  Ac.  of  the  number, 
condition,  Ac.  or  their  men,  horses.  Ac. 

RETROGRADATION,  in  astronomy,  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  by  which 
they  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  the  aisens.  * 

REUS'SITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  salt  found 
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in  the  form  of  a  mealy  efflorescence,  or 
crystalixcd  in  flat  six-sided  prisms,  and  in 
acicular  crystals. 

REVEILLE,  in  military  affairs,  the  beat 
of  drum  about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice 
that  it  is  time  for  the  soldiers  to  rise  and 
for  the  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVELATION,  the  act  of  revealing,  or 
making  a  thing  public  that  was  before  un- 
known. It  is  also  used  for  the  discoveries 
made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them 
to  the  world ;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
principal  tests  of  the  truth  of  any  revela- 
tion are,  its  being  worthy  of  God,  and  con- 
sistent with  his  known  attributes ;  and  in 
its  hsving  a  tendency  to  refine,  purify,  and 
exalt  the  mind  of  man  to  an  imitation  of 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  perfections. 

REVELATIONS,  Boob  or.     [See  Aro- 

CAITMS.1 

REVENUE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  an 
annual  or  continual  income,  or  the  yearly 
profit  that  accrues  to  a  man  from  his  lands 
or  possessions :  but  in  modern  usage,  reroute 
is  generally  applied  to  the  annual  produce 
of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties,  Ac.  which 
a  nation  or  state  collects  or  receives  into 
the  treasury  for  public  use.— —The  royal 
revenue  is  that  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  support 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  This  is  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to  taxes ; 
but  much  of  this  is,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and  other 
subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England. 
Prom  this  cause,  the  crown  has  become 
almost  dependent  on  the  people  for  its  ordi- 
nary support  and  subsistence ;  and  though 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  desirable  that 
now,  as  heretofore,  the  executive  power 
were  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  estate 
and  hereditary  claims,  adequate  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  without  the  assist, 
ance  of  imposts,  yet  the  least  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  security  of  political 
liberty  consists  in  the  reverse.  The  ordi-  i 
nary  revenue  of  the  crown  is  now,  as  above 
remarked,  but  trifling:  the  extraordinary,  j 
which  includes  the  whole  amount  of  the  ; 
taxes  yearly  voted  by  parliament,  is  that 
which  u  applied  to  the  expenses  of  govern*  | 
ment,  and  out  of  which  the  civil  litt,  or  more 
immediate  revenue  of  the  crown,  is  granted. 
Out  of  the  civil  list,  are  paid  the  salaries  of  i 
the  ministers,  judges,  Ae. ;  and  only  a  com-  j 
paratively  small  part  really  belongs  to  the 
personal  expenditure  of  the  sovereign. 

REVERIE,  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
thoughts,  occurring  in  musing  or  medita- 
tion; or  any  wild,  extravagant  conceit  of 
the  fancy  or  imagination.  ' 

REVERSION,  in  law,  is  when  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate  which  was  parted  with 
for  a  time  returns  to  the  donor  or  bis  heirs. 
Also  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  any 
inheritance^r  place  of  profit,  after  the  de- 
cease of  another. 


REVETMENT,  in  fortification,  a  strong 
wall  on  the  outside  of  a  rampart,  intended 
to  support  the  earth. 

REVIEW,  in  military  tactics,  the  dis- 
play of  a  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  state  of  their  appearance  and 
discipline  before  some  superior  officer  or 
illustrious  personage. Review,  in  litera- 
ture, a  critical  examination  of  a  new  publi- 
cation. Also  a  periodical  publication  con- 
taining critical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  new  works.    The  person  who  performs 

this  duty  is  called  the  reviewer. Review 

( bill  of),  in  chancery,  a  bill  where  a  cause  has 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear- 
ing, or  some  new  matter  being  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made,  this  bill  is  given 
for  a  fresh  examination  into  the  menu  of 
the  cause. 

REVISE,  a  second  proof-sheet  of  a  work, 
for  the  revisal  or  re-examination  of  the 

errors  corrected. The  act  of  reciting  a 

book  or  writing  for  publication,  is  termed  a 
revision. 

REVTVOR,  in  law.  the  reviving  of  a  suit 
which  is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties.    This  is  done  by  a  bill  of  revivor. 

REVOTCE.  to  reverse  or  repeal.  A  law, 
decree,  or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  same 
authority  which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A 
devise  may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  nse 
by  the  grantor,  and  a  will  by  the  testator. 

A  law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an 

express  revocation.— To  revoke  at  cards  is 
to  renounce. 

REVOLUTE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
rolled  back  or  downwards ;  as,  revolute  fo- 
liations or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back 
or  towards  the  lower  surface. 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  a  material 
or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. Thus  the  revolution  in  England, 
in  1688,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
king  James  II.  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state.  In  like  manner,  though  with 
very  different  consequences,  the  revolution 
in  Prance  effected  a  change  of  constitution : 
bnt  at  the  bare  mention  of  -that  dreadful 
era.  when  insatiate  anarchy  grew  frantic 
with  its  own  excesses,  the  mind  recoils  with 
horror,  and  we  are  glad  to  throw  over  it  the 
mantle  of  oblivion.^— Resolution,  in  phy- 
sics, the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its 
axis ;  as,  the  revolution  of  a  wheel,  Ac.—— 
Revolution,  in  astronomy,  the  motion  of  any 
heavenly  body  in  a  circular  line  until  it  re- 
turns to  the  same  point  again. 

REX  SACRO'RUM.  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  person  appointed  to  preside  in  certain 
sacred  duties.  He  generally  performed  such 
office  as  the  kings  of  Rome  bad  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abolition  of  their 
power.  He  was  chosen  by  the  angure  and 
pontifieet,  at  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  the  name  of  king  might 
not  be  wholly  extinct;  and  in  order  that  his 
power  might  never  be  dangerous  to  civil 
liberty,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  the 
least  share  in  civil  affairs. 
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RHAFSODI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  such  poet*  as  recited  or  song  tbeir  own 
works,  in  detached  piece*,  from  town  to 
town.  Hence  the  term  rhapoodiet  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  works  of  Homer, 

which  were   so   rehearsed. In   modern 

usage,  a  collection  of  passages,  composing 
a  new  piece,  but  without  necessary  depend* 
ence  or  natural  connection,  is  called  a 
rhapeodp. 

RHENISH,  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine, 
or  to  Rhcims  in  France ;  as,  Rhenish  wine. 

RHETIAN.  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Rhssti,  or  to  Rtuetia,  their  country,  as  the 
Rhrtian  Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and 
the  Orisons. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  with 

Bropriety,  elegance,  and  force;  or,  as  lord 
aeon  defines  it,  the  art  of  applying  and 
addressing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
so  as  to  affect  the  will  and  desires.  Rhe- 
toric and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice ;  the  rhetori- 
cian being  the  one  who  describes  the  rules 
of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  naea 
them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
are,  invention,  disposition,  and  elocution. 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced,  are  denomi- 
nated tropet  and  figure*.  The  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
ttyle,  which  is  variously  distinguished.  Rhe- 
toric divides  an  oration  or  speech  into  five 
parts:  the  exordium,  narration,  confirma- 
tion, refutation,  and  peroration.  The  exor- 
dium is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
pares the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  he 
is  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  care  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  matter  and  manner  should 
be  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
narration  is  the  recital  of  facta  or  events ; 
and  should  hare  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
probability,  brevity,  and  consistency.  The 
confirmation  establishes  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
course, and  arranges  them  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
refutation,  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
be  opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora 
tion,  or  conclusion,  should  recapitulate  the 
whole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

RHEUM,  in  medicine,  an  inflammatory 
action  of  the  mucous  glands,  attended  with 
increased  discharge  and  an  altered  state  of 

their  excreted  fluids. Rheum,  in  botany, 

a  genus  of  plants,  class  9  Enneandria,  or- 
der 3  Trigpuia. 

RHEUMATISM,  in  medicine,  a  painful 
disease  affecting  the  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
hips,  knees,  shoulders,  &c.  It  may  arise  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  when  there  are  fre- 
quent vicissitudes  of  the  weather  from  heat 
to  cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 

RHI  NO'C  EROS,  in  aoology,  a  quadra- 
ped  of  the  order  Ferm.  This  animal  is  only 
exceeded  in  sise  by  the  elephant ;  its  nose 
is  armed  with  a  horny  substance,  project- 


ing, in  the  full  grown  animal,  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  is  a  weapon  of  defence  which 
secures  him  from  almost  every  attack.  Even 
the  tiger,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  but  rarely 
daring  enough  to  assail  him.  The  skin  of 
I  the  rhinoceros  is  in  some  parts  so  thick  that 
it  is  scarcely  penetrable  by  the  sharpest 
sabre  or  even  a  musket-ball.  He  is  not 
ferocious  unless  provoked:  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  and  rushes  through  brakes  apd 
woods  with  an  energy  to  which  everything 
yields.  The  rhinoceros  delights  in  retired 
places  near  lakes  and  streams,  andLappcars 
to  derive  one  of  his  greatest  satisfactions 
from  rolling  in  the  mod. 

RHINO  CKRQ8  BIRD,  in  ornithology, 
a  bird  of  the  genus  Bueeroe,  having  a  crook- 
ed horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  up- 
per mandible. 

RHO'DIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered among  the  grains  of  crude  platina 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.  When  pure  it  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
its  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  unless  it 
be  Iridium.  It  readily  alloys  with  every 
other  metal,  except  mercury,  and  is  insolu- 
ble in  all  acids. 

RHODODEN'DRON,  in  botany,  the 
dwarf  rose-bay;  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  pink  or  rose 

colour. A  genus  of  plants,  class  10  De- 

eandria,  order  1  Monoaynia.    The  species 
are  shrubs. 

RHO-DONITE,  a  mineral  of  a  reddish 
hue  and  splintery  fracture,  occurring  com- 
pact or  fibrous  in  parts  of  Germany. 

RHOETIZITE.  a  mineral  of  a  white  co- 
lour, occurring  in  masses  or  in  radiated 
concretions. 

RHOM'fiO,  or  RHOM'DUS,  in  ichthyo 
logy,  a  species  of  ptruronettee,  with  the  eyes 
on  the  left  side:  it  is  a  moderately  large 
flsh,  but  is  not  so  thick  and  fleshy  as  the 
turbot. 

RHOMBOID,  in  geometry,  a  quadrila- 
teral figure  whose  opposite  sines  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular. In  anatomy,  the  rhom- 
boid muoclo  is  a  thin,  broad,  and  obliquely 
square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi. 

RHOMB-SPAR,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white,  and  crystalixed  in  rhomboids,  occur- 
ring massive,  and  imbedded  in  chlorite  slate, 
limestone,  Ac.  It  consist*  chiefly  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

RHOMBUS,  or  RHOMB,  in  geometry, 
an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  or  a  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute. 
It  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
united  at  the  base. 

RHUBARB,  a  valuable  medicinal  root 
growing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russian 
Tartary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rheum,  of  several  species ;  as,  the  raphontic, 
or  common  rhubarb  ;  the  palmated  or  true 
Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  compact  or  Tartarian ; 
the  undulated,  or  waved-leaf  Chinese  rhu 
barb  ;  and  the  ribes,  or  currant  rhubarb  of 
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Mount  Libanue.  There  is  alio  a  species  of 
rhubarb  cultivated  in  English  gardens, 
which  makes  agreeable  spring  tarts,  and  is 
considered  very  wholesome. 

RH 178,  in  botany,  agenus  of  plants,  class 
a  Pentandrim,  order  9  Trigyni*.  The  species 
are  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  the  different  kinds 
of  Sumach. 

RHYME,  in  versification,  the  correspond* 
enee  of  sound  between  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  one  vers* 
or  syllables  of  a  vers 
ately,  or  at  no  great 

tute  this  correspondence  in  single  words  or 
in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  thejfuai  articulations  or  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.  The  initial  consonants  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  in  hope  and  rope,  live  and  give,  &c 

RHYMOKE'IA,  in  ancient  music,  that 
part  of  the  science  which  prescribed  the 
laws  of  rhyme,  or  what  appertained  to  (he 
rhythmic  art. 

RHYTHM,  or  RHTTITMU8,  in  music, 
the  measured  division  of  time,  or  the  pro- 

Krtion  which  the  parts  of  the  movement 
ve  to  each  other.  In  poetry,  it  is  the  re- 
lative duration  of  the  moments  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  verse ;  and 
in  static,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  air. 
The  poetical  rhythm  requires  a  succession 
of  motions  of  regular  duration,  which,  va- 
riously interrupted,  must  yet  be  obvious,  and 
combined  according  to  the  rules  of  beauty 
and  grace,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious 
whole. 

RI'AL,  a  cold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  formerly  current  in  Bri- 
tain. 

RIB,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
human  body  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  proceeding  from  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, or  towards  it,  and  serving  to  inclose 
and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs.— —In  na- 
val architecture,  a  piece  of  Umber  which 
forms  or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship.— 
In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB' BON,  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  worn 
either  as  a  badge  or  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress.  Ribbon-weaving  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  numerous  hands,  and  displaying  much 
taste  and  skilL— - Ribbon,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a  long  narrow  flexible  piece  of  tim- 
ber, nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from 
the  stem  to  the  stern  post,  so  as  to  encom- 
pass the  ship  lengthwise. 

RICE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Orgxa,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  corn. 
The  calyx  is  a  bivalvular  unifloroos  glume ; 
the  corolla  bivalvular,  nearly  equal,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  loves  a  watery  soil,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  water  rises,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the 
growth  of  the  rice  keeps  pace  with  it,  the 
summit  always  appearing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water     In  this  necessary  property. 


rice  resembles  many  other  aquatic  plants. 
All  rice,  however,  is  not  the  produce  of  a 
watery  soil ;  for  the  upland  rice,  which  is 
the  beat,  will  not  thrive  there.  This  grain 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  warm  climates,  for  which 
it  indeed  seems  specially  provided  by  the 
all-wise  Creator. 

BJCK'ETS,  (technically  Racui'tis),  in 
medicine,  a  disease  which  affects  children, 
and  in  which  the  joints  become  knotted, 
and  the  legs  and  spine  grow  crooked 

RICOCHET,  or  RICOCHET-FIRING, 
in  gunnery,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars,  or 
howitsers  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
a  few  degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or 
shells  just  over  the  parapet,  and  cause  them 
to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart.  These 
batteries  are  called  rieoehet-batterie*.  I 

RIDE,  a  term  made  use  of  in  a  variety  of  ' 
senses  with  reference  to  a  ship's  position  I 
or  motion. 

RIDBAU',  in  fortification,  arising  ground 
commanding  a  plain :  also  a  trench  covered  I 
with  earth  in  form  of  a  parapet  to  shelter 
soldiers. 

RIDER,  or  KIT) BR- ROLL,  in  law,  a 
schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parchment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record  or  act  of  par- 
liament. 

RIDING  [corrupted,  according  to  Black-  ! 
stone,  from  tr  it  king,  third],  one  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  York 
is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government 

R1FACIMENTO,  an  Italian  word,  of 
late  often  used  in  English,  to  denote  a  re- 
making or  furbishing  up  anew.  Its  most 
usual  application  is  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
somewhat  different  purpose  or  to  a  changed 
state  of  circumstances, 

RI'FLE,  a  gun  having  several  »piral 
>vee  or  channels  cut  in  the  barrel.  Roc- 
rifles  are  generally  charged  at  the  breech, 
the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  larger 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder 
and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of 
the  barrel  bv  an  opening,  which,  when  the 

Eiece  is  loaded,  is  filled  up  with  a  screw, 
y  this  means,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  grooves,  and 
acquires  a  continuous  spiral  motion  as  well 
as  its  progressive  one. 

RIFLEMEN,  soldiers  armed  with  rifles, 
and  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind 
hedges,  Ac. 

RIGGING,  the  ropes  belonging  to  a 
ship,  by  which  the  masts  are  sustained  and 
ascended,  and  the  sails  managed.  The  rig- 
ging is  of  two  kinds,  etanding  rigging,  as 
the  shrouda  and  stays,  and  rwnning  rigging, 
such  as  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  Ac  The 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and 
the  dexterous  management  of  them,  consti- 
tute an  able  sailor. 

RING-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  callus  grow- 
ing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

RING'DOV  B,  in  ornithology,  the  Cefnmh* 
pmtumbne,  the  largest  of  the  European  spe- 
cies of  pigeons. 
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RIN'GBNT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  an  irregular  monopetalous  corolla,  whose 
border  U  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  lip 

RINGLEADER,  the  chief  or  leader  of 
any  association  of  men  engaged  in  an  ille- 
gal enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  Ac. 

Rl'OT,  in  s  general  sense,  means  a  tumult- 
nous  assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation.^— 
Riot  Act,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
being  read  by  a  magistrate  or  peace  officer 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  appre- 
hended as  rioters. 

RITE,  a  formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty ;  the  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine service  as  established  by  law  or  custom. 

RITORNEI/LO  (Italian),  in  music,  a 
passage  which  is  played  whilst  the  princi- 
pal voice  pauses:  it  often  signifies  the  in- 
troduction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 
This  ritorntUo  is  often  reseated  after  the 
singing  voice  has  concluded;  hence  the 
name. 

RITUAL,  a  book  containing  the  rites,  or 
directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be  ob- 
served in  celebrating  religious  ceremonies, 
and  performing  divine  service  in  the  church. 

RIVERS,  large  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  channels  or  low  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course 
towards  the  sea.  They  produce  a  variety 
of  phenomena  and  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  banks,  though  often  destruction 
from  overflowing  them,  owing  to  inattention 
in  not  rendering  their  courses  of  outlets 
proportionate  to  their  occasional  increase. 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in  South  America ;  the 
Misaissipi,  Missouri,  and  8t.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America ;  the  Kian  Kiou,  the  Hoanbo, 
the  Lena,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia ;  the  Nile  in  Africa ;  and 
the  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in 


Enrope.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  before  their  termination  divide 
into  several  branches.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  through  which  a  river  runs; 
but  it  also  frequently  results  from  the  velo- 
city of  the  stream  being  so  much  diminished 
in  its  latter  stage,  that  even  a  slight  obsta- 
cle in  the  pound  has  power  to  change  its 
course,  and  a  number  of  channels  are  thus 


entitled  "  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries, 
by  C.  Mackay/'  is  the  following  spirited 


produced.— —In  a  very  interesting  work, 
'    '   *  ""*    ""*  *  '     Trib 

ing  . 
exordium—"  Rivers  have  everywhere  been 
the  objects  of  lovt  and  adoration.  A  sect 
of  the  ancient  Persians  reverenced  them  so 
highly,  that  they  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  pol- 
lute them.  For  countless  ages  the  dwellers 
by  the  Ganges  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  god, 
and  have  deemed  it  the  summit  of  human 
felicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  npon  its 
banks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the 
Nile  above  all  earthly  blessings;  and  the 
Abyssinian  worships  it  as  a  divinity.  Super- 
stition has  peopled  these  and  a  thousand 


other  streams  with  a  variety  of  beings,  or 
personified  them  in  human  shapes,  the  bet- 
ter to  pay  them  homage.  Rivera  all  over 
the  world  are  rich  in  remembrances.  To 
them  are  attached  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  a  nation.  Popular  superstition 
clings  around  them,  and  every  mile  of  their 
course  is  celebrated  for  some  incident,— is 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  adventure,  a  mourn- 
ful legend,  or  an  old  song.  What  a  smarm 
of  pleasant  thoughts  rise  upon  the  memory 
at  the  sole  mention  of  the  Rhine  I— what  a 
host  of  recollections  are  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  J<oire, 
the  Tagus.  the  Guadalquivir  ! — even  the 
low-banked  and  unpicturesque  Elbe  and 
Scheldt  are  dear  a*  household  things  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  Their  praises  are  sung 
in  a  hundred  different  idioms ;  and  the  fair 
maidens  who  have  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
and  become  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  their 
cruelty,  or  their  woe,  have  had  their  names 
mingled  with  that  of  the  river  in  the  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  national  song.  To  the  man 
who  has  a  catholic  faith  in  poetry,  every 
river  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  holy 
water.  Liddell,  and  Tweed,  and  Dee, — 
Tiviot,  and  Tay,  and  Forth,  and  doleful  Yar- 
row, sanctified  by  a  hundred  songs.  Poetry 
and  romance  have  thrown  a  charm  around 
them,  and  tourists  from  every  land  are 
familiar  with  their  history.  Great  writers 
have  thought  it  a  labour  of  love  to  collect 
into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  memoranda 
and  fleeting  scraps  of  ballads  relating  to 
them,  nntil  those  insignificant  streams  have 
become  richer  than  any  of  our  isle  in  recol- 
lections which  shall  never  fade." 

RIX.-DOLLAR,  a  silver  coin  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  worth  from  three 
to  four  shillings  sterling.  In  some  parts 
its  value  is  the  same  as  the  American  dollar, 
or  4«.  M. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Cyprimu  or  carp  kind. 

ROAD,  a  highway,  or  a  way  prepared  for 
travellers;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road,  where 
carriages  may  pass,  or  a  foot  road  or  path 
. Milif  " 


for  passengers.— 
rly  com " 


itary  roads  were  for- 
merly constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the 
passage  of  their  armies,  of  which  there  are 
still  vestiges  in  England.  Roads  are  now 
principally  made  by  stones  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  bound  together  with  the 
earth,  which  is  called  macadamising,  from 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  plan 
originated.  The  formation  of  good  roads 
gives  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  deficient  in  a  country,  the 
people  are  less  polished,  and  generally  ill 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  as 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  life. The  follow- 
ing is  a  most  discouraging,  but,  we  fear,  too 
true  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  turn- 
pike-roads, financially  considered:—"  At 
the  present  time  (1840)  there  are  22,000 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
Wales ;  upon  which  there  are  mortgages  to 
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the  amount  of  8,3ft5,2G7Z.,  being  an  increase 
of  1,040,464/.  in  the  last  nine  years  1  The 
annual  receipts  are  under  1,600,000/. ;  the 
expense  of  repairs,  36/.  per  mile  per  annum; 
of  improvements,  9L  per  mile ;  and  of  sur- 
veyors* salaries  and  other  charges,  6/.  per 

mile." We  can  well  remember  the  time 

when  a  "turnpike  bond"  was  considered 
a  moat  eligible  setrurity  for  our  spare  cash  ; 
but  in  this  railroad  age,  we  suppose  the 
turnpike  trusts  will  not  be  much  longer 
trusted,  and  travellers  whose  faith  in  high- 
pressure  engines  is  not  all -sufficient,  or  who 
may  have  occaaion  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
tin*,  must  soon  be  content  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  mire,  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  them,  when  turnpike- gates  were  just 
coming  into  fashion,  and  the  power  of  steam 
was  altogether  unknown. 

ROAD,  or  ROAD  STEAD,  a  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  volatile  bodies  from  those  which 
are  more  fixed,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  fire ;  and  is  generally  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  separation  of  metals  from  tneir 
ores :  it  differs  from  sublimation  only  in 
this,  that  in  this  operation  the  volatile  parts 
are  dissipated,  when  resolved  into  vapours : 
whereas  in  that,  they  are  preserved. 

ROBIN'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  17  Diadelpkia,  order  4  Decandria.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  aa  the  rose-acacia,  Ac. 

ROCAMBOLE,  in  botany,  the  Allium 
$eorodopratum,  a  sort  of  wild  garlic,  growing 
naturally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has 
a  heart-shaped  root  at  the  side  of  the  stalk. 
.  RO'CHELLE  8ALT,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known. 

ROCH'ET,  a  surplice ;  the  white  upper 
garment  of  a  priest  worn  while  officiating. 

ROCK,  a  stony  mass,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  substance  of  our  globe :  rocks  are  in 
general  disposed  in  mountainous  ranges, 
though  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
found  existing  in  immensely  large  separate 
masses.  Granite  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
primary  rocks.  It  consists  of  grains  of  fel- 
spar, quartx  and  mica  intimately  aggregated 
together.  The  highest  mountains  in  Britain 
arc  composed  of  granite  and  its  associ- 
ates ;  but  these  are  merely  trilling  protube- 
rances on  the  earth's  face,  when  compared 
with  the  exceeding  heights  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  or  the  yet  more  elevated  mountains 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, which  consist  of  the  same  materials. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  are  ex- 
tremely permanent  even  in  mountain 
masses,  and  seem  almost  imperishable, 
when  considered  in  respect  to  their  uses  in 
the  arts.  In  England  and  Wales,  granite 
and  granitic  rocks  occur  in  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire, North  Wales,  Anglesea,  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  in  Leicestershire,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland.  [See  Gboloot.] 

ROCK'-BASIN,  a  cavity  or  artificial 
basin  cut  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose,  aa  is 
supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for 
ablutions  and  purifications  prescribed  by 
the  Druidical  religion. 


ROCK-BUTTER,  in  chemistry,  a  sub- 
sulphite  of  alumine,ooring  from  aluminous 
rocks. 

ROCK  CRYSTAL,  in  mineralogy,  the 
most  perfect  variety  of  siliceous  earth  or 
quarts.    When  purest  it  is  white  or  colour- 
less, but  is  often  found  of  a  grayish  white  JJ 
or  pale  yellow  colour.    Its  most  usual  form  a 
is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted  ° 
by  hexagonal  pyramids.  £ 

ROCK'ET,  in  prrotechny,  aa  artificial  « 

fire-work,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case  * 

of  piper,  filled  with  a  composition  of  com-  » 

bustible  ingredients.    This  lieing  tied  to  a  <* 

stick  and  fired,  ascends  into  the  air  and  1 

bursts,  presenting  a  shower  of  stars,  eo-  J 

loured  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com-  m 

position.    [8ee  Co^oaxvs  Rocbxts.]^—  ° 

Rocket,  in  botany,  the    name  of   several  *• 

kinds  of  plants  of  different  genera.  * 

ROCK  ING-8TONE8.    Of  these  rocks,  .- 

called  also  Loggan  or  Laggan  stones,  there  > 

are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  « 

of  the  British  coast.    They  appear  to  con-  c 

si  st  of  an  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some  *" 

convulsion  of  nature,  and  with  a  slightly  J5 

rounded  base  resting  on  a  flat  surface  of  * 

rock  below,  which  is  so  nearly  balanced,  £ 

that  an  individual  can  move  or  rock   it.  x 

These  stones  have  been  variously  accounted  2 

for    by    antiquarians;    but    Dr.    Hibont  £ 

thinks  that  the  particular  use  to  which  i  -' 

they  were  applied  will  ever  remain  in  ob-  m 

acurity:  "as  they  are  products  of  every  ° 

country  where  loose  detached  rocks  of  a  [  * 

particular  structure  have  been  submitted  ~ 

to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  agents,  it  - 

is  to  be  expected  that  the  fablea  assigned  |  * 

to  their  origin  woutd  be  regulated  by  the  P 

peculiar  mythology  of  the  people  among  J! 

whom  they  have  become  the  object  of  no-  r 

tice  and  wonder .**  - 

ROCK-SALT,  fossil  or  mineral  salt,  dug  - 

from  the  earth.     [8ce  Salt.]  £ 

ROD,  a  measure  of  length  containing  c 

sixtcen  feet  and  a  half.    In  many  parts  of  ' 

England  the  word  rod  is  universally  used  c 

for  pole  or  perch. Also,  an  instrument  of  % 

punishment  or  correction, "  more  honoured  I 

m  the  breach  than  the  observance."  I  6 

RO'EBUCK,    In  aoology,    a    species  of  '  E 

deer,  the  Cervu*  eapreolnt,  with  creet  cy-  • 

lindrical  branched  horns,   forked    at    the  5 

summit.    This  animal    is  remarkable  for  ■  « 

its  elegant  shape  and  activity;  is  one  of  .  ** 

the  smallest  of  the  cervine  genus ;  and,  j* 

like  the  goat,  prefers  a  mountainous  conn-  * 

try.  »- 

ROEJ/LA,  a  genus  of  plants,  clasa  &  '  * 

Pentandria,  order  1  Monogyni*.    The  spc-  X 

cies  are  mostly  shrubs.  Z 

RO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a  present   which  * 

the  emperors  made  to  the  senators,  magis-  j  •« 

t rates,  and  even  to  the  people.  These  rvgm  Z 
were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or 
on  the  nmtalit  dte$  of  the  cities. 

ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, a  demand  made  by  the  consuls,  or 
tribunes  of  the  people,  when  a  law  was  pro- 
posed to  be  passed. Rogatio  is  also  used 

fur  the  decree  itself  made  in  consequence 
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of  the  people  Riving  their  assent  to  this  de- 
mand, to  distinguish  it  from  a  sraatiu 
consult  urn,  or  decree  of  the  senate. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  the  week  preced- 
ing Whitsunday,  thus  called  from  the  three 
rogation-day*  or  fasts  therein,  vis.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  each  of  which 
extraordinary  prayers  and  processions  were 
made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  word 
rogation  is  derived  "  a  rogando  Deuin," 
M  petitioning  God." 

BOLL,  an  official  writing ;  a  list,  regis- 
ter, or   catalogue ;    as,  a  muster  roll  •  a 

court  roll,  Ac. Roll  call,  the  calling  over 

the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  any 
part  of  a  military  body.^— Reto  of  par~ 
Uament,  the  manuscript  registers,  or  rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parlia- 
ments, which  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing were  all  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.  In 
these  rolls  are  also  contained  a  peat  many 
decisions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which 
were  frequently  in  former  time*  referred  to 
the  decision  of  that  high  court. 

RCLLER,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  though 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  The 
plumage  of  almost  all  the  species  is  very 
beautiful,  being  in  general  an  assemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  obscure 
and  less  vivid  colours.  They  are  not  car- 
nivorous, and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  pa- 
latable.—— Roller,  a  piece  of  wood,  iron, 
brass,  &c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 

husbandry  and  the  arts. In  surgery,  a 

long  and  broad  bandage  usually  of  linen 
cloth,  to  be  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body. 

RO  LLING-MILL,  a  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
required  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
mills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured 
into  bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

nOL L INGPRE8S,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  by 
which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  Ac.  Also, 
a  machine  or  press  for  taking  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper-plate  engravings. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

ROWAN,  a  native  or  citizen  of  Rome; 
or  something  pertaining  to  the  place,  its 

people,  or  their  religion. One    of  the 

Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,    consisting  of 

couverts  from  Judaism  or  paganism. In 

literature,  the  ordinary  printing  character 
now  in  use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic. 

RO  MAN  CATHOLICS,  that  society  of 
Christians  whose  members  acknowledge 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church. 
[See  Catbolic] 

ROMANCE,  in  literature,  a  tale  or  ficti- 
tious history  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
intended  to  excite  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  to  interest  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart.  The  romance  differs  from 
the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  great  actions  and 


extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  Romances  have 
of  late  years  given  way  to  historical  novels ; 
and  even  such  as  are  occasionally  published 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  the  blandishments  of  beauty 
and  the  enterprises  of  chivalry  were  incon- 

Knously  blended  with  fictions  exceeding  all 
unds  of  human  credulity. 

ROGUISH,  relating  to  Rome,  or  to  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  as, 
the  /{omit A  religion,  ritual  or  ceremonies. 

ROMPEE',  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that 
is  broken,  or  a  chevron,  Ac.  whose  upper 
parts  are  cut  off. 

RONDEAU,  a  species  of  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  roudeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. 

RON  DO,  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consists  of  three  strains, 
the  first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Coitus.  It  differs  from  the  crow  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain;  and  it  is  gregarious.  Rooks  are 
very  destructive  of  corn,  especially  of  wheat, 
ana  it  behoves  the  husbauduun  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  newly-sown  fields,  for 
if  neglected  three  or  four  days  when  the 
blade  first  appears,  a  good  crop  may  be 
destroyed  in  embryo. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  nlant  in  an  erect  position,  while  by 
means  of  its  fibrils  it  imbibes  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 
branches,  and  fruit.^— Roof,  in  arithmetic, 
a  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power,  as  2,  the 
square  root  of  4  or  the  cube  root  of  8. 

ROPE,  a  large  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strands  of  yarn 
together ;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable.  Large 
ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main 
classes,  vis.  the  cable-laid  and  kawser-taid. 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands, 
while  the  latter  consist  only  of  three 
strands.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  are  usu- 
ally hawser  laid ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches, 
are  either  hawser  or  cable-laid ;  but  when 
more  than  ten  inches,  are  always  cable-laid. 

Rope  making,  the  process  of  twisting 

yarn  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

Rope  walk,  a  long  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes 

are  manufactured. Rope  yam,  the  rope 

of  any  yarn  untwisted. Rope-dancer,  one 

that  balances  himself,  and  performs  sundry 
evolutions  on  a  rope,  either  suspended  as  a 
slack-rope,  or  extended  as  a  tight-rope. 

ROSACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  composed  of  several  petals,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  or  rose -like  form. 
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cheeks,  and  when  properly  prepared,  it  has 
been  termed  by  an  eminent  scientific  writer, 
"  the  only  cosmetic  which  can  be  applied 
without  injury  to  brighten  a  lady's  com- 
plexion." Been  at  a  moderate  distance,  by 
candlelight,  it  may  certainly  pass  for  the 
bloom  of  health;  bat  in  the  free  of  day  the 
"  roseate  hue  of  art"  is  generally  discernible 
without  a  very  close  inspection. 

ROUE',  a  term  applied  to  a  person,  in 
the  fashionable  world,  who,  regardless  of 
moral  principle,  devotes  his  life  to  sensual 
pleasures. 

ROUGH'-CASTING.  a  kind  of  mortar 
used  as  a  covering  for  external  walls,  which 
is  thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plas- 
tered on. 

RODND--HBAD8,  in  British  history,  a 
name  given,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the 
puritans  or  members  of  the  parliament 
party,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed 
among  them  of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

ROUND-ROBIN,  *  term  applied  to  a 
memorial  or  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  any 
body  of  men  (though  the  practice  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  army  and  navy),  who 
have  determined  to  stand  by  each  other  in 
making  a  statement  of  their  common  griev- 
ances to  the  government,  or  some  person 
high  in  authority.  The  term  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  rubrnn  rond,  because 
their  signatures  are  written  round  the  re- 
monstrance, or  in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
it  canuot  be  seen  who  signed  it  first. 

ROT'AL,  pertaining  to  or  becoming  one 

who   is   invested   with   regal    power. 

Among  seamen,  a  small  sau  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-gallant-sail;  some- 
times termed  the  top-gallant-roval. Roy- 
al Society,  a  society  incorporated  by  Charles 
II.  under  the  name  of  "The  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy."—— Royal  Academy  of  London,  a  cor- 
poration instituted  by  George  III.  for  the 
advancement  of  drawing,  painting,  engrav- 
ing, sculpture,  modelling,  and  architecture. 

Revel  Institution,  a  corporation  erected 

in  the  year  1800 ;  the  great  object  of  which 
is  to  render  science  appplicable  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  mankind. 

ROWEN,  or  ROW'ENS,  a  name  given 
to  the  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season. 
Its  use,  perhaps,  is  local :  hut,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
•eeond  from  the  Jlrst  crop  of  grass  mowed  in 
a  season. 

ROW-PORT,  a  small  squire  hole  in  the 
side  of  light  vessels  of  war,  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  for  row- 


ingsin  a  calm. 
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UB'BLE-STONR,   a  stone,   so  called' 
from  its  bring  rubbed  and  worn  in  water. 

RUBEFACIENT,  in  medicine,  an  exter- 
nal application  which  produces  redness  of 
the  skin. 

RU'BELLITB,  in  mineralogy  (called  also 
red  okorl  or  red  tourmalin  J  t  a  siliceous  mi- 
neral of  a  red  colour  of  various  shades.  It 
occur*  in  accumulated  groups,  with  straight 
tube-like  strisr.  In  a  red  heat, 
white,  urn!  srrms  In  phosphor*-*, 


RU'BICEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
the  ruby,  of  a  reddish  colour,  from  Brazil. 

RU  BIGO,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  mildew 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
many  plants,  and  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a  small  fungus,  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
dewy  moisture,  which,  not  being  exhaled  hy 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  grows  and  corrupts  the 
inner  substance  of  the  plants. 

RUDLE,  a  Russian  silver  coin,  value 
about  2*.  Id.;  in  Russia,  a  hundred  co- 
pecks. 

RUHRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  a  title  or 
article  in  certain  ancient  law  books;  so 
called  because  written  in  red  letters.  Also, 
the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

RU'BY,  a  precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness  and  value.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  rarest  colour,  of 
the  oriental  ruby,  is  pure  carmine,  or  blood 
red  of  considerable  intensity,  forming,  when 
well  polished,  a  blaxe  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  unrivalled  tint.  It  is,  however,  more 
or  less  pale,  and  mixed  with  blue  in  various 
proportions;  hence  it  occurs  rose  red  and 
reddish  white,  crimson,  peach-blossom  red, 
and  lilac  blue — the  latter  variety  being 
named  oriental  amethyst.  A  ruby,  perfect 
both  in  colour  and  transparency,  is  much 
less  common  than  a  good  diamond,  and 
when  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four  carats, 
is  even  more  valuable  than  that  gem.  The 
king  of  Pegu,  and  the  monarchs  of  8iam 
and  Ava,  monopolise  the  rarest  rubies ;  the 
finest  in  the  world  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  first  of  these  kings  t  its  purity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  worth,  when 
compared  with  gold,  is  inestimable. 

RUDD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Cyprinuo,  with  a  deep  body  like  the  bream, 
hut  thicker,  a  prominent  back,  and  small 
head. 

RUD'DER,  in  navigation,  part  of  the 
helm  of  a  ship,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber hung  on  hinges  at  the  stern-posts, 
which  by  being  turned  either  way  directs 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  rudder  is 
managed  by  means  of  the  tiller  or  wheel. 

RU'DIMENTU,  the  first  elements  or 
principles  of  any  art  or  science. In  bo- 
tany, the  germen,  ovary  or  seed -bud,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo;  and 
the  seed  is  the  rudiment  of  a  new  plant. 

RUDOL THINE  TABLES,  a  celebrated 
set  of  astronomical  tables,  published  by 
Kepler,  and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph  or  Rudolphus. 

RUFF,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which 
stand  out  lik  "*  **  * 
however,  only  mi 

with  this  appendage,  which  he  does  not 
gain  till  the  second  year.  They  are  birds 
of  passage,  appearing  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  taken  in  large 
nets.  When  fattened  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,   and  their  flesh  is  highly 


ike  the  ruff  formerly  worn ;  it  is, 
nly  the  male  that  is  furnished 
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esteemed.  Their  pugnacious  disposition  is 
so  strong,  that  when  they  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening,  their  place  of  confine- 
ment is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admitted,  they  attack  each 
other  with  snch  fury,  and  fight  with  such 
inveteracy,  as  to  occasion  great  slaughter. 

RU'INS,  the  remains  of  a  decayed  or  de- 
molished building,  fortress,  city,  or  work  of 
art :  as  the  miiu  of  Palmyra,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle,  Ac. 

RULE,  that  which  is  established  as  a 
principle,  or  settled  by  authority  for  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Thus,  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rale  of  conduct  for  the  citizens  of  a 
state;  precedents  in  law  are  rulet  of  deci- 
sion   to  judges. Rule,  in  monasteries, 

corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its 

particular  members. In  grammar,  an 

established  form  of  construction  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  words. 

RULE  OF  THREE,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
which  directs,  when  three  terms  arc  given, 
how  to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall  have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  term,  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first. 

RUM,  a  well  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  from  molasses  and  the  refuse  of 
the  cane  juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  Rum  of 
a  brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good 
age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  best ;  and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  ■  decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  put  sliced  pine- apples  in  punch- 
eons of  rum ;  this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  ana  hence  the  designation 
"  pine  apple  rum." 

RU'MEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  ani- 
mals. The  only  animals  endowed  with  the 
genuine  faculty  of  rumination  are  the  cloven- 
footed  Quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 

RU'MKX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  0  Htxandria,  order  3  Trigvniu.  The 
species  are  perennials. 

RUN'CINATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  convex  before 
and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
double  saw,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

RU'NIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language 
■nd  alphabet  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations.  The  Runic  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  therefore  a  sort  of  ap- 
propriate connection  with  that  early  period 
of  European  history. 

RUN'NER,  in  sea  language,  a  rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a  single  block, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a  pennant,  and  is  used 
to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
tackle. 

RUN'NYMEDE,  a  celebrated  meedow 
where  the  conference  was  held  June  15tb, 


1216,  between  John  and  the  English  barona, 
in  which  the  former  was  compelled  to  sign 
Magnm  Ckarta  and  the  CJurrt*  de  Forest  a. 
It  is  five  miles  east  of  Windsor,  and  is  now 
divided  into  several  enclosures. 

RUPEE',  a  coin  current  in  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  gold 
rupee  is  worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling.  Of 
the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  old  are  of 
different  values. 

RUPTURE.     [SeeHBasiA.] 

RL'8'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioeeim,  order  Monodelpkia. 

RUSH,  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows 
in  watery  lands;  the  pith  is  used  in  some 
places  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlights. 
The  /lowering  ruth  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
tweet  ruth  a  tuberose  plant,  both  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY,  a  regulated  com- 
pany for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia; 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1666. 

RUSSIA  LEATHER,  the  tanned  hides 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Russians,  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
material  for  binding  books  and  making 
many  articles  where  a  superior  kind  of  du- 
rable leather  is  required.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throw- 
ing out  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  bide  upon 
being  rubbed. 

RUST,  the  oxyde  of  a  metal:  hence, 
metals  become  rusty,  when  exposed  to  sir 
or  water,  by  abstracting  the  oxygen ;  but 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because 
they  consist  of  hydrogen. 

RUSTIC-WORK,  in  a  building,  a  term 
used  when  the  stones,  Ac.  in  the  (ace  of  it 
are  hacked  or  indented  so  as  to  be  rouch. 

RU'TA  BAGA,  in  botany,  the  Swedish 
turni; 


I 


up. 
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RUTH,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  is  derived  from 
the  person  whose  story  is  therein  princi- 
pallv  related. 

RUTILL,  in  mineralogy,  an  oxyde  of  tita- 
nium, of  a  red  or  brownish  red  colour.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  membranous, 
and  in  crystals. 

RTE,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  its  growth 
resembles  wheat,  ft  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  made  into 
bread,  but  it  is  much  coarser  than  that 
made  of  wheat  flour.  All  soils  will  produce 
rye,  provided  they  are  not  too  moist ;  and 
many  barren  lands  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  may  be  sown 
with  this  grain  to  advantage. 

RY'B-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
strong:  grass,  of  the  penus  llodeum. 

RYOT,  in  Hindostan,  a  renter  of  land  by 
a  lease  which  is  considered  as  perpetual, 
and  st  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and 
valuations. 
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B,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth 
consonant  of  oar  alphabet,  ia  a  sibilant  ar- 
ticnlation;  the  w>ond  being  formed  by  dri- 
ving the  breath  through  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elevated 
near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  npper. 
The  sound  of  this  letter  varies,  being  strong 
in  some  words,  as  in  this,  thru,  Ac,  and  soft 
in  words  which  have  a  final  r.  aa  m«m, 
wise,  Ac.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the 
end  of  words,  whereby  they  become  hard 
and  harsh,  as  in  kit,  loss,  Ac.  In  a  few 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle  and  viscount. 
As  an  abbreviation,  in  music,  8  stands  for 
solo.  In  books  of  navigation,  and  in  common 
usage,  S  stands  for  south,  8.E.  for  south- 
east, 8.W.  for  southwest,  8.8.  E.  for  south- 
south-east,  8.8. W.  for  south  south-west.  In 
the  notes  of  the  ancients,  8  stands  for  8ex- 
tus ;  8p.  for  8purius  ;  and  S.  P.  Q.  R.  for 
seuatus  popmlusque  Romanus. 

BABjB'ANS,  or  8ABIAN8,  idolatora  of 
the  East,  who  in  all  ages,  whether  con- 
verted  in  part  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  unacquainted  with 
either,  have  worshipped  the  stars.  Some 
of  the  Sabanms,  who  acknowledge  the  name 
of  Christ,  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"Christians  of  St.  John,"  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  baptism  of  that 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  8abaism  bears 
the  marks  of  a  primitive  religion :  to  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  it  joins  a  strong  in- 
culcation of  respect  for  agriculture. 

8AB'AOTH,  a  word  of  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion, signifying  armies.  It  is  used,  Rom.  ix. 
29 ;  James,  v.  4,  "  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

SABBATARIANS,  a  sect  of  baptists 
who  are  only  remarkable  for  adhering  to 
the  Judaic  sabbath,  the  observance  of 
which  they  contend  was  not  annulled  by 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

SABBATH,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  total 
cessation  from  labour,  and  for  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  divine  command, 
"  Remember  that  ye  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,"  Ac.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  religious  service  practised  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  favour 
throngh  a  mediator,  a  stated  form  of  public 
worship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  re- 
quired to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only  of 
his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise  made  to 
our  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  off.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  the  Christian  from  the  Jew- 
ish observance,  gave  rise  to  the  celebration 
of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
sacred  festival  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection— hence  emphatically 
called  "  the  Lord's  day."  The  convene  from 


Judaism,  however,  retained  the  celebration 
of  the  8abbatb,  though  they  adopted  also 
that  of  Sunday ;  and  thus  in  course  of  time 
the  strict  solemnities  of  the  One  became 
blended  with  the  cheerful  piety  of  the  other. 
But  independent  of  the  divine  injunction,  a 
sabbath,  or  weekly  day  of  rest  and  pious  me- 
ditation, is  an  institution,  on  whichever  day 
kept,  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  mankind.— We  may  here  observe, 
that  this  septenary  division  of  time  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed 
over  all  the  eastern  world  The  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  made 
use  of  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  this  uniformity ;  but  a  practice  so  general 
and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
been  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition. 

8ABBAT1CAL  TEAR,  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  every  seventh  year,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer 
their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  to  lie 
without  tillage.  The  first  sabbatical  year, 
celebrated  by  the  children  of  Israel,  was  the 
fourteenth  year  after  their  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  because  they  were  to  be 
■even  years  in  making  themselves  masters 
of  it,  and  seven  more  in  dividing  it  amongst 
themselves.  This  year  was  reckoned  from 
Tisri  or  September,  and  for  several  reasons 
waa  called  the  year  of  release ;  1.  because 
the  ground  remained  entirely  nn tilled ;  2. 
because  such  debts  as  had  been  contracted 
during  the  six  preceding  years,  were  re- 
mitted and  cancelled ;  and  S.  because  all 
Hebrew  slaves  were  then  set  at  liberty. 
I  8ABEL/LA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  the  rentes  testaeea,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-five  species  i  8abella  sentposa  is 
found  in  India  and  the  American  islands. 
The  shell  is  subulate,  and  composed  of 
equal  grains  of  sand.  Sabtlla  atteolata  has 
numerous  parallel  tubes,  forming  in  the 
mass  the  appearance  of  honey-combs. 

8ABEL'LIANS,a  sect  of  Christians  found- 
ed by  Sabellius,  at  Ptolemais,  in  the  third 
century.  Their  doctrine  taught  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  names  of 
the  one  God  under  different  circumstances. 
SA'BLE,  in  zoology,  the  brown  mustela 
with  gray  ears,  very  like  the  common  weasel 
in  form,  but  equal  to  the  polecat  in  site :  the 
fur  of  this  animal  is  verv  thick  and  deep, 
and  remarkably  fine  ana  glossy.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  burrows  in  the  earth 
or  under  trees;  in  winter  and  summer  sub- 
sisting on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn 
on  berries.  The  fur  is  very  valuable.-— - 
Sable,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  of  black, 
represented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines. 
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I      SAC.  in  Uw,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  '  sacrifice*,  taking  the  word  in  its  mort  ex-  I 
|  lord  01  b  manor,  of  holding  courts,  trying     tensive  signification :  the  lint  were  offering* 


causes,  and  imposing  fine*. 
I  8ACB UT,  or  SACK  BUT,  ■  moaical  wind 
instrument ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  shortened  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DB,  a  sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins 
on  a  sadden,  and  with  one  pull. 

SAC  CHARINE  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
Acid  of  Sugar ;  a  white  crystalixed  aalt  pro- 
cured by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous  acid. 

8ACCHAROMETER,  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
worts,  and  the  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  malt  liquors.  It  is  merely  an  hydro- 
meter contrived  to  compare  the  weight  of 
worts  with  that  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
liquor  employed  in  the  brewery. 

8ACCHOLACTIC  ACID,  m  chemistry, 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen ;  called  also  mueic  acid. 

8ACCUOLATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccho- 
late  of  iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

SACK,  a  wine  much  esteemed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  was  brought  from  Spain, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
sherry  or  canary.— -See*,  a  large  cloth 
bag  used  for  holding  and  conveying  corn, 
small  wares,  Ac.— -Among  our  rude  ances- 
tors, a  kind  of  cloak  of  a  square  form,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  origin- 
ally made  of  skin,  afterwards  of  wool.  In 
modern  times,  bnt  not  recently,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  woman's  gown  with 
loose  plaits  on  the  back.— -To  aee*,  is  to 
plunder  or  pillage  a  town  when  taken  by 
assault. 

SACRAMENT,  in  Christian  rituals,  it 
defined  an  outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace 
annexed  to  its  use.  The  Roman  church 
recognizes  seven  sacraments ;  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage.  The 
Sabaean  Christians  reduce  the  sacraments 
to  four;  the  eucharist,  baptism,  ordination, 
and  marriage.  The  Protestant  churches 
acknowledge  only  two,  the  eucharist  or 
Lord's  supper,  and  baptism;  but  they  agree 
with  the  Roman  church  in  styling  the  eu- 
charist, pre-eminently,  the  holy  sacrament. 
The  eucharist  is  also  known  in  the  Roman 
church  by  the  name  of  "the  host." 

8ACRAMENTALIA,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  certain  sacramental  offerings  for- 
merly paid  to  the  parish  priest  at  Easter,  Ac. 

SACRAMBNTUM  M1LITARB,  in  an- 
tiquity, the  name  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  after  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted. 

SACRIFICE,  a  solemn  act  of  religious 
worship,  consisting  in  the  dedication  or 
offering  up  something  animate  or  inanimate 
on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
either  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity  for  some  signal  mercy,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge our  depend Ance  on  him,  and  conciliate 
his  favour.     The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of 


of  tithes,  first-fruits,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
Ac,  and  the  last,  offerings  of  slaughtered 
animals.  The  principal  sacrifices  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
goats ;  but  doves  and  turtles  were  accepted 
From  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the 
other;  and  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be, 
it  must  be  perfect  and  without  blemish. 
The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various,  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  described  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

SACRILEGE,  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  sacred  things ;  or  the  alienating 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  baa 
been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious persons  or  uses. 

SACRUM,  or  OS  SACRUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back ; 
it  sustains  all  the  other  vertebrae,  and  m 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a  triangle. 

SAD'DUCEBS,  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  esteemed  as  free-thinkers,  rather 
than  real  Jews,  though  they  assisted  at  all 
the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  the  Temple. 
Their  origin  and  name  is  derived  from  one 
Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  about  263  years  B.C. 
They  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial beings.  They  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  superintended  by  his  providence ; 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one 
common  extinction  with  the  body.  They 
held  the  scripture*  alone  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  ana  obligatory  upon  men,  as  a 
system  of  religion  and  morals ;  and  paid  no 
regard  to  those  traditionary  maxims  and 
human  institutions  which  the  Jews  in  ge- 
neral so  highly  extolled,  and  the  Pharisees 
reverenced  even  more  highly  than  the  scrip- 

turea  themselves. The  tenets  of  the  Sad- 

duceessre  called  Saddueitm. 

SAFE-CON  DUCT,  a  pass  or  warrant  of 
security  given  by  the  sovereign  under  the 
great  seal  to  a  foreigner,  for  hia  aaie  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  the  kingdom.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  passports  have  superseded 
the  use  of  special  safe  conducts. 

SAFETY  LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  common 
lamps.  It  consists  of  a  lamp  surrounded 
by  a  wire-gauze,  which  by  confining  the 
flame  from  the  fire-damp,  without  inter- 
cepting the  light,  enables  the  miners  to 
work  in  safety  ;  and  which,  in  gratitude  to 
its  illustrious  inventor,  is,  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, called  the  Dmry.  Mr.  Dillon,  an  in- 
genious writer  on  practical  science,  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
that  the  Davy  lamp  acts  by  Its  heat  and 
rarefaction,  not  from  the  fiame  being  cooled 
by  the  wire-gauze  covering.  He  shows,  by 
a  simple  experiment,  that  the  Davy  lamp  is 
not  sate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  carbu- 
ret ted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  steadily  di- 
rected on  the  flame  of  the  lamp  from  a 
bladder  and  stop-cock,  hy  cooling  the  wire- 
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gauze,  brings  the  flame  of  the  lamp  through 
the  gauze  to  the  mouth  of  the  stop-cock, 
even  should  there  be  six  folds  of  gauze  in- 
tervening. He  shows  also,  by  immersing 
the  lamp,  when  cold  and  newly -lighted, 
into  a  jar  of  dense  hydrogen,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air,  that  explosion  takes  place 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lamp;  whereas, 
when  the  lamp  has  burnt  sufficiently  long  to 
heat  the  wire-gauze,  no  explosion  takes  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  lamp.  These  experi- 
ments appear  incontrovertible  in  support 
of  his  theory,  which  is,  "  that  the  wire-gauze 


is  merely  the  rapid  receiver  and  the  retai 
of  beat,  and  that  it  is  the  caloric  in  its 
meshes  which  prevents  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  from  being  fed  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside."— An  improved 
safety -lamp,  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberta, 
appears  to  possess  all  the  advantages  desired. 
Tltere  is  but  one  coat  of  wire-gauze,  but  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  admit  the  air  which  feeds  the  flame 
only  under  its  bottom,  first  through  an  an- 
nular range  of  holes,  and  next  through  one 
disc,  or  several,  of  wire-gauze,  fixed  a  little 
way  below  the  wick.  The  explosive  air, 
after  passing  up  through  these  wire-gauze 
discs,  enters  a  little  brass  cupola,  and  is 
reflected  inwards  from  the  orifice  at  its  top 
upon  the  flame,  whereby  it  is  completely 
burned  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the 
surmounting  cylinder.  By  this  reverbera- 
tory  action  of  the  air  upon  the  wick,  the 


intensity  of  the  light  is  at  the  same  time 
greatlv  augmented.  The  wire-gauze  can 
never  become  very  hot,  far  less  ignited  in 
the  new  lamp.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  im- 
pediments to  the  passage  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  lamp;  first,  the  stratum  of  carbonic 
acid  round  the  light;  secondly,  the  wire- 

Guze  cylinder;  and  thirdly,  the  glass  cy- 
ldrr:  and  even  if  the  glass  should  be 
accidentally  broken,  the  lamp  is  still  a 
complete  Davy. 

SA'FETY- VALVE,  in  mechanics,  a  valve 
by  means  of  which  a  boiler  is  preserved 
from  bursting  by  the  force  of  steam. 

8AFFLOVVER,  or  BASTARD  SAP'. 
FRON,  a  deep  red  fecula  separated-  from 
orange-coloured  flowers,  particularly  those 
of  the  cartkamu*  tinctonut.  The  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  $affra*on,  are  the  only  parts  employed 
in  dyeing.  The  fine  rose  colour  of  samower,' 
extracted  bv  crystalized  soda,  precipitated 
by  citric  acid,  then  slowly  dried,  and  ground 
with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful 
rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rvvgt  ttgitalt. 

SAFTRON,  a  sort  of  filamentous  cake, 
prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  the  style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous 
plant  (Crocut  tatinuj.  It  contains  a  yellow 
matter  called  polvchrotte,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  is  capable  of  colouring  a  great 
body  of  water.    It  is  grown  in  some  of  the 


eastern  counties  of  England,  and  is  also 
imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain. 
Saffron  is  used  to  tinge  confectionary  ar- 


ticles, liqueurs,  and  varnishes;  and  some- 
times in  colouring  butter  and  cheese.    It 


was  also  formerly  much  used  ia  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  not  much  at  the 
present  time. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum- 
resin  brought  from  the  East  in  granules 
and  messes.  It  is  of  a  compact  substance, 
heavy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  small  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  specks.  It  is  an  attenuaut, 
aperient,  and  di sentient. 

8AG1TTA,  in  astronomy,  the  arrow  or 
dart,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  the  eagle.  In  trigonometry, 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  because 
it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc. 

SAGITTA'RLA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Monoecia,  order  7  Po/yaa- 
dria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SAGITTA'RII.  in  the  Roman  army  under 
the  emperors,  were  young  men  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  who,  together  with  the 
Fuuditore*,  were  generally  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish before  the  main  body. 

SAGITTARIUS  (the  Archer),  in  astro- 
nomy, the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  whieh 
the  sun  enters  Nov.  22. 

SA'GITTATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  stipule,  or  anther,  whose  shape  is 
triangular,  and  hollowed  at  the  base,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SA  GO,  a  species  of  starch  made  from  the 
pith  of  the  sago  palm,  a  large  tree  of  the 
palm  kind,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  being  felled,  is  split  asunder 
lengthwise,  and  the  pith,  even  in  its  un- 

¥repared  state,  is  found  to  be  eatable, 
bis,  however,  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the 
pesUe,  into  a  powder  resembling  meaL  The 
meal  is  placed  in  a  large  sieve,  and  the  finer 
particles  forced  through  with  water.  The 
flour  is  afterwards  made  into  a  paste,  and 
then  dried  in  a  furnace.  Sago  becomes 
soft  and  transparent  by  boiling  in  water, 
and  forms  a  light  and  Agreeable  liquid, 
much  recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical, 
and  calculous  disorders,  &c. 

SAGOIN',  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  Simim,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
of  America  as  hive  I 


sile. 


e  hairy  tails,  not  prehen- 


8AH'LITB,  a  mineral  of  a  light  greenish 
gray  colour,  occurring  massive,  and  com- 
posed of  coarse  granular  concretions. 

8AIC,  a  Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel,  very 
common  in  the  Levant ;  a  kind  of  ketch 
which  has  no  top-gallant-sail,  nor  mizen- 
top- sail. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  large  piece  of  can- 
vas composed  of  several  breadths  sewed 
together,  which  when  extended,  by  means 
of  lines,  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impulse  of 

wind  by  which  a  ship  is  driven. To  wutiu 

$ail,  is  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of 
sail  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  ship's 
speed.  To  tet  *ai/,  to  spread  or  expand 
the  sails;  aud  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 
To  strike  til,  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly, 
as  in  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

SAIL'ING,  properly  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a  ship ;  or  of  causing 
her  to  observe  such  motions  and  directions 
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by  the  navigator ;  in  which 
latter  «enM  sailing  differ*  from  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  must  be  learned  by  practice 

on   shipboard. 8ailing  also  denotes   a 

particular  method  of  navigation ;  in  which 
sense  we  say,  Mercatore  sailing,  plant 
sailing,  parallel  sailing,  middle  latitude 
sailing,  and  great  circle  sailing: 

SAINT,  in  a  limited  but  the  moat  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  signifies  certain  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  were  deemed  so  emi- 
nently pious,  that  the  church  of  Rome  has 
authorised  the  rendering  of  public  worship 
to  them.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  signifies  the 
pious,  who  in  this  world  strictly  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  or  enjoy,  in  the  eternal 
world,  that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  such 
a  life  on  earth. — The  doctrine  of  saints,  and 
the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it, 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Protestants  and  Boraan  Catho- 
lics. In  all  probability,  the  veneration  paid 
to  saints,  relics.  Ac.  originated  from  the 
virtues  displayed  by  the  early  Christian 
martyrs ;  and  it  is  also  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  ages  when  information  was 
trsnsmitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  facts  easily 
became  exaggerated,  without  intentional 
violation  of  the  truth;  and  many  miracles 
were,  accordingly,  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 

SAL'AMANDER,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Laeerta,  a  species  of  lizard  of 
deep  black  and  orange  colours,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  This  animal  is  oviparous,  in- 
habits cold  damp  places  among  trees  or 
hedges,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  yet 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  ascribed  to 
it  the  power  of  resisting  fire. 

SAL  AMMCNIAC,  in  chemistry,  a  sa- 
line concrete  or  salt,  which  was  said  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  sands  of  Ammonia  in  Egypt, 
or  there  manufactured,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  There  is  no  native  salt  of 
this  name  known  to  the  moderns,  but  a 
factitious  salt  composed  of  a  volntile  alkali 
and  the  acid  of  sea  salt,  whence  it  is  called 
the  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  Egypt  it  is 
made  in  great  quantities  Jrom  the  soot  of 
camel's  dung,  which  is  burnt  in  Cairo  in- 
s|ead  of  wood ;  and  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot, 
on  their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 
Various  animal  offals  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among 
their  volatile  products ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been 
established.  The  best  white  sal  ammoniac 
is  in  semi-transparent  spheroidal  cakes, 
each  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  It 
is  principally  used  in  tinning  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making 
the  various  ammoniacal  preparations  of 
pharmacy. 

SAL' ART,  the  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a  man  for  his  services — usually  a  < 
fixed   annual    sum ;    in    distinction    from  . 
traces,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and  pap, 
which  is  for  military  service. 


SAL'EP,  or  8ALOOP\  In  the 
medica,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of  cerate/ 
also,  a  preparation  of  this  root  to  be  need  aa 
food.  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
is  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  dear,  and 
pellucid,  and  without  smell :  as  an  article 
of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritious. 

SALIC,  or  8ALIQUB  LAW,  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  France,  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond, 
or  at  least  by  Clovis,  by  virtue  of  which 
males  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  Though, 
by  this  law,  the  crown  of  Prance  is  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  by  a  woman,  the 
provision  was  a  general  one,  without  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  royal  family ;  aa  the 
crown  of  England  descends  to  the  eldest 
son,  by  the  general  right  of  primogeniture. 
— The  Salic  Frank*,  from  whom  this  term 
was  derived,  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  rein  of 
Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  given  them  lands 
on  condition  of  their  personal  service  in 
war.— The  historian  Millot  observes,  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Salic 
law  expressly  settled  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown:  it  only  says  that,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Salic  land,  women  have  no  share 
of  heritage  without  restricting  it  to  the 
royal  family ;  for  all  those  Salic  lands  which 
were  held  by  right  of  conquest. 

8ALICINB,  in  chemistry,  a  febrifuge 
substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
white  willow  (Salia  mlbaj,  as  also  of  the 
aspen-tree,  some  other  willows,  and  some 
poplars. 

SALICOR'NIA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  1  Monamdria,  order  1  iteae- 
gpnia. 

SALIENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other  beast,  represented 
in  a  leaping  posture,  with  his  right  foot  in 
the  dexter  point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  in 
the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  rampant. 

Cannter-eaUent  is  when  two  beasts  on 

the  same  escutcheon  are  salient,  the  one 
leaping  one  way,  and  the  other  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  their  bodies  cross. 

SALIFIABLE  BABES,  in  chemistry, 
substances  which,  when  combined  with 
acids,  form  salts. 

SAL'IFT,  iu  chemistry,  to  form  into  a 
neutral  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  an 
alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

SALrVA,  the  fluid  secreted  by  certain 

};lands,  by  which  the  food  is  moistened  be- 
6re  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  Those 
glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are  termed 
talival  plands. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  the  act  or 
process  of  producing  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  hy  mercu- 
rial preparations. 

SA'LIX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  33  Dioecia,  order  2  Diandria.  All 
the  species  of  SaJis  are  trees,  very  hardy, 
remarkably  fast  growers,  and  several  of 
them  attaining  a  considerable  height  when 
permitted  to  run  np  to  standards.  They 
are  usually  of  the  aqultic  kind,  being  gene- 
rally the  most  abundant  and  of  most  pros- 
perous growth  in  watery  situations. 
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SAL'LY,  in  the  military  art,  the  issuing 
oat  of  the  besieged  from  a  town  or  fort,  ana 
falling  upon  the  besieger*  in  their  works,  in 
order  to  cut  them  off,  or  harass  and  exhaust 

them. "  To  cot  off  a  tally,"  is  to  get  be- 

tween  those  that  made  the  sally  and  their 
town. 

8AI/LY-PORT,  in  fortification,  a  postern 
gate,  or  a  passage  under  ground  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  works,  such  as  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to 
the  ravelin. 8allyport$  are  also  door- 
ways on  each  quarter  of  a  fire-ship,  ont  of 
which  the  men  make  their  escape  into  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  fired. 

SALMON  (pron.  $am'mon).  in  ichthyo- 
r,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  found  in 
the  northern  climates  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  ascending  the  rivers  for 
spawning  in  spring,  and  penetrating  to 
their  head  streams.  It  is  a  remarkably 
strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over  consi- 
derable falls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  generally  runs  from  about  12  to 
24  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  salmon 
are  taken  weighing  from  60  to  60  lbs.  It 
furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table* 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  process 
of  spawning  frequently  occupies  more  than 
a  week ;  during  which  the  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  fish  sometimes  amount  to 
20,000.  The  spawning  season  extends  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  according  to  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  it  occurs  about  the  same  time 
throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain 
in  the  gravel  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  running  water.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  March  the  fry  are 
evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  are 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  de- 
licate structure,  and  for  a  while  connected 
with  the  en-  Upon  leaving  the  spawning 
bed,  the  fry  betake  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pools,  where  they  speedily  increase 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  they  migrate  towards  the 
sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water, 
in  the  river;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  themselves  to  a  deeper  and 
more  sheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 
unknown  haunts  of  their  race,  to  return 
shortly  after  as  grille*,  along  with  the  more 
aged  individuals.  All  these  seaward  migra- 
tions of  the  parent  fish  and  the  fry  are  in- 
fluenced, and  greatly  accelerated,  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  floods  in  the  riveTs.— — 
The  London  market,  where  the  consump- 
tion is  immense,  is  principally  supplied  from 
the  Scotch  rivers.  The  Tweed  fishery  is  the 
first  in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  is  the  abundance,  that 
several  hundreds  have  been  frequently  taken 
by  a  single  sweep  of  the  net.  When  the 
season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch  greater 
than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is  salted, 
dried,  or  pickled,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home.     [See  Pishbbibs.] 

SALOON",  in  architecture,  a  lofty  spa- 
cious ball,  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually 


comprehending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges  I 
of  windows.    In  Italy,  it  is  used  as  a  state 
room  in  palaces  for  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  visitors. 

SAL' PA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermet,  order  Uolltuea,  having 
the  body  tubular,  loose,  and  gelatinous; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  They  are  gre- 
garious, swim  with  great  facility,  and  have 
the  power  of  contracting  or  opening  at 
pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

8  ALSO  LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  A  Pentandria,  order  2  Dipynia.  Plants 
of  this  genus  derive  their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  pro- 
ducing the  alkaline  salt  commonly  called 
barilla,  soda,  or  kelp. 

SALT,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  saline 
crystalixation,  used  to  season  or  preserve 
meats.  This  is  usually  called  common  salt. 
Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs ;  or  dug 
in  mines.  White  salt  and  bay  salt  are  of 
the  former  kind ;  and  fossil  or  rock  salt  of 
the  latter.  In  sea  salt  prepared  by  rapid 
evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  a  fine  siliceous  sand;  and,  in 
the  salt  prepared  from  Cheshire  brine,  is 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of 
rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a  marly  earth,  with 
some  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  estimate  of 
the  general  proportion  of  this  impurity  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allowed  66  pounds  to 
t  he  bushel  of  rock  sal  t,  instead  of  66  pounds, 
the  usual  weight  of  a  bushel  of  salt.  In 
Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardin  tells  ns,  rock 
salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
building  their  booses.  This  mineral  is  also 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table  land  of 
Great  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan. 
Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  and,  referring  to  the 
account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Onnus, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of 
rock  salt.  According  to  Uorneroann,  there 
is  a  mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  desert  of  Lybia  to  the 
north,  so  vast  tbat  no  eye  can  reach  its  ter- 
mination in  one  direction,  and  its  breadth 
he  computed  to  be  several  miles.  Bock 
salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  principal  deposit  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  The  beds  alternate 
with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  gypsum. 
It  occurs  also  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwich  are  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  16/0;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is 
greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world:  but  the 
Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
use.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  erystalization. 
The  beets  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occa- 
sionally so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been 
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yet  bored  through,  though  mined  for  many 
centuries ;  but  it  it  sometimes  disseminated 
in  small  masses  or  little  veins  among  the 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls  which 
accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposit. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  springs, 
and  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  them,  the 
work-house  where  the  salt  is  made  is  al- 
ways called  the  wych-ko—t,  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  that  wveh  was  an  old  British 
word  for  salt,  as  all  the  towns  in  which  salt 
is  made  end  in  wye* ;  as  Namptwyek,  Droit- 
wyck,  Middltwyck,  &c.— There  are  places  in 
America  where  the  sea  occasionally  over- 
flows, which,  on  the  water's  evaporating, 
leaves  the  salt.  These  are  called  lickt,  and 
are  the  resort  of  vast  crowds  of  different 
quadrupeds. 

SALTS,  or  SALINE  SUBSTANCES,  with 
respect  to  their  chemical  properties,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  into  acid  salts  or 
acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or  alkalies; 
and  from  the  mutual  combination  of  these 
two  arises  a  third  class,  via,  that  of  neutral 
salts.— -Acid  salt*  are  distinguished  by 
their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water. 
Alkalin*  talta  possess  a  urinous,  burning, 
and  caustic  taste,  turn  the  >yrup  of  violets 
to  a  green,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  acids, 
combine  with  oils  and  fat.  and  unite  readily 
with  water.  Neutral  talU  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  Ac. :  but  in  many 
secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate. 

SALTIER,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  eight 
greater  ordinaries ;  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

SALTPETRE.     TSee  Nitbb.] 

8ALDTE,  in  military  discipline,  a  testi- 
mony or  act  of  respect  performed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  army,  the  officers  salute  by  dropping 
the  point  of  the  sword  ;  also  by  lowering 
the  colours  and  beating  the  drums.  In  the 
navy,  salutes  are  made  by  discharges  of 
cannon,  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails, 
or  by  volleys  of  small-arms.  Ships  always 
salute  with  an  odd  number  of  runs;  and 
galleys  with  an  even  number.  The  vessel 
under  the  wind  of  the  other  fires  first. 

SAL'VAGK,  in  commerce,  a  recompense 
allowed  to  such  persons  as  have  assisted  in 
saving  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  or  ships  from 
shipwreck's,  ftc. 

SALVATEI/LA,  in  anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  along  the  arm,  and  terminates 
in  the  little  finger ;  so  named  from  aa/u, 
health,  because  the  opening  of  it  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  of  singular  use  in  hy- 
pochondriacal affections. 

SAMARITAN,  an  inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
or  one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  de- 
rived their  appellation  from  that  city.  After 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  its  territory,  (consisting  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh,  min- 
gled with  some  Assyrian  colonists),  were 
called  Samaritans  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
city  of  Samaria,  around  which  they  dwelt. 
When  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, rebuilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Samaritans  desired  to  aid  in  the  work ;  but 


their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  unclean,  on  account 
of  their  mixture  with  heathens;  and  the 
8amaritans  revenged  themselves  by  hinder- 
ing the  building  of  the  city  and  temple. 
Hence  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between 
the  Jews  and  8amaritans.  which,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  were  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  between 
Judea  and  Galilee,  prevented  all  intercourse 
between  them,  and  still  continues.  In  their 
religious  opinions  and  usages  they  resem- 
ble those  Jews  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,  in  receiving 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua, 
and  in  rejecting  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical 
traditions :  but  in  their  manner*,  rites,  and 
religious  ceremonies,  they  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Mosaic  law. 

8ATOIAN  EARTH  (from  the  isle  of  Ai- 
ssmJ,  the  name  of  a  species  of  marl,  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent. 

SA'MIEL,  the  Arabian  name  for  a  hot 
suffocating  wind  peculiar  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  deserts  in  the 
month  of  July  and  August :  it  approaches 
the  very  gates  of  Bagdat,  but  is  said  never 
to  affect  a  person  within  its  walla.  It  fre- 
quently passes  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  its  dire 
effects,  but  by  falling  on  the  ground,  and 
keeping  the  face  close  to  the  earth.  Those 
who  are  negligent  of  this  precaution  expe- 
rience instant  suffocation.    [8ee  Simooh.] 

8  AM I U  8  LAPI8.  or  Bamiam  Stobb,  in 
mineralogy,  a  stone  brought  from  the  island 
of  Samoa,  and  used  by  goldsmiths  in  bright- 
ening and  polishing  gold. 

SAMNITES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  gla- 
diators who  derived  their  name  from  their 
armour.  They  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
others. 

SAM'PHIRE,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Critk- 
mast.  It  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea  shore, 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  salt  water.  It  is 
used  for  pickling. 

SAM'URL,  The  Book*  •/,  two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called,  as 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel. The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books 
of  Kings,  are  a  continued  history  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. — 
The  first  book  of  Samuel  comprehends  the 
transactions  under  the  government  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  drat  king ; 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lived 
under  Saul.  The  second  book  is  wholly 
occupied  in  relating  the  transactions  of  Da- 
vid's reirn.      ' 

BAN-BEN'ITO,  a  kind  of  linen  garment, 
painted  with  hideous  figures,  and  worn  by 
persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Also 
a  coat  of  sackcloth  used  by  penitents  on 
their  reconciliation  to  the  church. 

8ANCTIPICAT10N,  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the 
affections  of  men  are  purified  or  alienated 
from  sin  and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a 
supreme  love  of  God. 

SANCTUARY,  in  a  general  sense,  any 
sacred  asylum ;  but  more  especially  signify- 
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ing  ths  Sasctum-Sabctobom,  the  moat 
retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
called  also  the  Holy  •/Holiet,  in  which  wu 
kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which 
no  peraon  wu  permitted  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  to 
intercede  for  the  people. 

8AND,  any  masa  or  collection  of  fine 
particles  of  atone,  particularly  of  the  sili- 
ceous kind,  but  not  strictly  reduced  to  pow- 
der or  dust.  Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the 
glass  manufacture ;  the  white  writing  sand 
being  employed  for  making  the  white  glass, 
and  a  coarse  greenish  looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass.  In  agriculture  it  seems 
to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  make  unctuous 
earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support  vegetables, 
&c ;  for  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to 
coalesce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent 
mass,  as  appears  in  clay. Sands,  in  the 

Iilural,  tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
ike  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 

SAN'DAL,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  cosily 
slipper,  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies,  made  of  silk  or  other  precious  stuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver. 

RANDAL  WOOD,  or  SAN  DEES- 
WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  the  white, 
the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  two  former  is  of  the  genus 
Santalum.  Its  wood  has  a  bitter  taste  and 
an  aromatic  smell.  The  oriental  nations 
burn  it  in  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  with  the  powder  of  it  a 
paste  is  prepared,  with  which  they  anoint 
their  bodies.  The  white  is  the  wood  nest 
to  the  bark ;  the  yellow  is  the  inner  part  of 
the  tree.  The  red  sandal-wood  is  obtained 
from  a  different  tree,  the  Pttrocarpui  tan- 
tolimut :  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  has  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
colouring  drug. 

8ANDARACH,  or  GUM  SAN  DA- 
BACH,  a  resinous  substance  exuding  from 
a  tree  that  grows  in  Barbary,  and  also  from 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  used  in  powder  to 
prevent  ink  from  sinking  or  spreading. 

SANDBAGS,  bags  fitted  for  holding  sand 
or  earth,  and  used  in  repairing  breaches  in 
fortifications,  Ac. 

8AND-BOX.  in  botany,  a  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  Hura.  It  is  said  that  the  peri- 
carp of  the  fruit  will  burst  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  with  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  distance. 

SAND'-EEL,  in  ichthyology,  the  ammo- 
dyte,  a  fish  resembling  an  eel,  but  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  Its  head  is 
compressed,  and  the  body  cylindrical,  with 
scales  hardly  perceptible.  It  coils  with  its 
head  in  the  centre,  and  penetrates  into  the 
sand ;  whence  its  name. 

8ANDEVEO,  or  8ANDITBR,  a  whitish 
salt  whieh  is  cast  op  from  the  materials  of 
glass  in  fusion,  and,  floating  on  the  top,  is 
skimmed  off.  A  similar  subst  ance  is  thrown 
out  in  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used 
in  the  fusion  of  certain  ores,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine. 

SANDPIPER,  in  ornithology, a  bird  of 
the  genus  Tringa. 


8 AND' STONE,  in  mineralogy,  masses  of 
stone  composed  chiefly  of  quarts  united  by 
a  cement,  calcareous,  marly,  or  siliceous. 
Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials 
of  older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and 
comminuted,  and  afterwards  deposited 
again. 

8ANO  FROID  [Fr.  cold  blood},  freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind. 

SAN  G1AC,  the  title  of  a  provincial  go- 
vernor in  Turkey,  next  in  authority  to  a  bey 
or  viceroy. 

SANGUINE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  dark  red  colour,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  lines  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally. 

SANHEDRIM,  a  word  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  hierarchy. 
This  council  consisted  of  seventy  elders, 
who  received  appeals  from  other  tribunals, 
and  hadjtower  of  life  and  death. 

SANID  IUM,  a  genus  of  fossils  of  the 
class  of  tlenitea,  composed  of  plain  flat 
plates. 

SA'NIES,  in  medicine,  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge of  serous  matter  from  wounds  or 
sores. 

8AN'8CRIT,  the  ancient  language  of 
Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  all  the 
modern  languages  or  dialects  of  India.  In 
it  are  written  the  ancient  books  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

SANSCULOTTES  TPr.  from  tans, 
without,  and  eulottet,  breeches],  the  name 
given  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by 
the  aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1789 ;  but  though  in 
the  first  instance  applied  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, yet  when  the  fiercest  principles  of 
republicanism  prevailed,  tans-culott ism  be- 
came a  term  of  honour ;  and  some  of  their 
bravest  generals  in  their  dispatches  an- 
nouncing their  victories,  gloned  in  the 
name. 

8ANTALUM.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tttraudria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  single  species  is  the  white  and 
yellow  sandal-wood. 

SANTOLl'NA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
19  Syngnetio,  order  1  Polygamic  *q*aliM. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Abtintkinm, 
or  common  lavender  cotton,  4c. 

SAP,  the  juice  of  plants,  which  flows 
chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  nutritive  substance  is  collected  by  the 
roots  with  {hose  fibres  which  form  their 
terminations,  and  which  branch  out  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  seek  those 
substances  in  the  soil  best  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  which  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  convey.  The  juice,  or  sap,  thus 
extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up  the 
tree  by  the  efforts  of  vegetation,  each  branch 
and  each  leaf  serving,  by  its  demand  for 
nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forcing- pump,  to 
suck  the  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to 
extend  it  to  all  the  branches,  and,  in  a 
healthy  tree,  to  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
The  roots,  in  other  words,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  providers  of  the   aliment; 
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while  the  branch**,  shoots,  and  leaves  may 
be  fairly  described  as  tbe  appetite  of  the 
tree,  which  causes  it  to  consume  the  food 
thus  supplied  to  it. 

SAP' A  JO,  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  Simia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
as  have  prehensile  tails. 

8APIENTLE  DBNTE8,  or  Wisdom 
Tbbth,  in  anatomy,  the  two  last  or  inmost 
of  the  denies  -molartM  of  tbe  upper  jaw,  one 
on  each  side ;  so  called  because  they  ap- 
pear when  persons  are  supposed  to  be  at 
years  of  discretion. 

8APONARLA,  in  botany,  the  map-mot*, 
of  which  there  are  nine  species.  Tbe  Sapo- 
naria  officinalis  ta  a  British  plant,  and  has 
a  creeping  root,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it 
would  fill  a  very  Urge  space  of  ground.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  to  cleanse 
and  scour  woollen  cloths :  the  poorer  peo- 

S»le  in  some  countries  use  it  instead  of  soap 
or  washing. 

SAPPHIC  (pron.  scf'ic),  pertaining  to 
8appho,  a  Grecian  poetess;  as  Sappkie 
odes,  &c.  The  Sapphic  verse  consists  of 
eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  trochees,  the 
second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  in 
the  first  three  lines,  of  each  stanza,  with  a 
fourth  consisting  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a 
spondee. 

SAPTHIRB,  a  precious  stone  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  In  hardness  it  is  only  inferior 
to  the  diamond ;  and  the  sapphire  which  is 
found  in  the  same  mines  with  the  ruby,  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  gem.  They  are  found 
in  various  places ;  as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
nor,  and  Ceylon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  Tbe  most  highly  prised 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red ; 
these  are  the  oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweller : 
the  next  is  sapphire ;  ana  tbe  last  is  sap- 
phire, or  oriental  topaz.  The  asterias,  or 
star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  in 
which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  with  an  opalescent  lustre. 

SAPPING,  in  sieges,  &c,  the  act  of 
working  underground  to  gain  the  descent  of 
a  ditch,  counterscarp,  Ac. 

SAB' A  BAND,  a  dance  and  a  tune  used  in 
Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

8ARCOCOL,  or  Saacocolla,  a  gum 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
small  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red  colour, 
aud  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree 
called  by  botanists  tbe  ptnaa  tareocolla. 

8AR'COLITE,  a  substance  of  a  vitreous 
nature,  and  of  a  rose-flesh  colour,  found 
near  Vesuvius. 

8ARCOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &c. 

8ARCCMA,  any  fleshy  excrescence  on 
an  animal  body. 

SABCOPH'AGTJS,  a  species  of  lime-stone 
of  which  ancient  coffins  were  made,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  the  power  of 
destroying  within  forty  days  the  corpses 
put  into  them.  This  quality  brought  the 
stone  into  use  for  coffins,  and  thus  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  coffins  of  stone, 
though  often  used  for  a  contrary  purpose  to 


that  which  the  name  expresses.  Of  the  great 
number  of  sarcophagi  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  several  are  known  by  particu- 
lar names ;  as,  the  sarcophagus  of  Homer, 
in  the  Besborodko  gardens  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  that  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  in  the  moaqne  of 
8t.Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  from  the  French,  during 
their  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH  [risus  ear+niciu), 
so  called  from  the  herb  eardomi*.  which 
being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  con- 
vulsive laughter,  or  spasmodic  grin. 

SARDONYX,  a  genus  of  semi-pellucid 

Esms,  of  the  onyx  structure,  aoned  or  tabu- 
ted,  and  composed  of  the  matter  of  the 
onyx  variegated  with  that  of  the  red  or  yel- 
low carnehan. 

8ARGUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  flsh  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  body  is  variegated 
with  brown  transverse  rings. 

SARMENTOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  eastern  that  is  filiform  and  almost  naked, 
or  having  only  leaves  in  branches  at  the 
joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes  root. 

BARMENTO'SiE,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nams's  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches, 
like  the  vine. 

8ARSAPARII/LA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
growing  in  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies:  a 
species  of  8milaj,  valued  in  medicine  for  its 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  qualities. 

SASSAFRAS,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  LauruM,  whose  bark  has  an  aromatic 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

SAS'SOLINE,  in  chemistry,  native  bora- 
etc  acid,  found  in  saline  incrustations  on 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Saato,  in 
the  territory  of  Floreuce. 

SA8TRA,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  book 
containing  sacred  ordinances.  The  six  great 
Sastret,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
tain all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
These  are  called  the  Veda,  Upaveda,  Ve- 
danga,  Purana,  Dherma,  and  Deraana. 

SATELLITE,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
planet  revolving  round  another.     [See  As- 

TBOKOMT,  PLA»XT,  AC.  1 

8ATIN,  a  soft,  closely-woven  silk,  with 
a  glossy  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of 
other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp  is 
raised  alternately;  but  in  weaving  satin, 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  the 
eighth  part  of  tbe  warp ;  in  which  way  it 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  which 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  kinds  of 
silks.  8atin  has  become  of  late  an  article 
of  considerable  use  for  bats.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  satin  manufacture  are  Lyons  in 
France,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy. 

SAT' IRE,  in  literature,  a  species  of 
writing,  generally  poetical,  the  object  of 
which  is  always  castigation.  It  presup- 
poses not  merely  much  natural  wit,  but 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  of 
life  and  manners  to  call  this  wit  into  exer- 
cise. 

SATURATION,  in  chemistry,  expresaea 
that  point  at  which  a  body  ceases  to  have 
the  power  of  dissolving  another  j  thus  when 
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nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lhneto  it*  fullest 
extent,  it  is.  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 

SATURDAY,  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
The  Scandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
8axons,  had  a  deity  named  Sealer,  from 
whom  the  English  name  of  the  die$  Satvr- 
nti  of  the  Romans  may  be  derived ;  but  the 
subject  is  bv  no  means  clear. 

SATUBE'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Cymno- 
$permia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  garden 
herbs,  well  known  by  the  name  of  savory. 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  a  very  conspi- 
cuous planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as 
Jupiter,  Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter 
is  nearly  80,000  miles,  its  distance  from  the 
sun  903  millions  of  miles,  and  its  periodical 
revolution  round  that  luminary  is  performed 
in  little  less  than  30  of  our  years.  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  a  rotation  about  its  axis 
ia  little  more  than  12  hours  ;  and  it  is  en- 
compassed  with  two  broad  rings,  which  are 
probahly  of  considerable  importance  in 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
planet. 

8ATURNATIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  in 
honour  of  Saturn.  The  8aturnalia  had  their 
origin  in  Greece,  but  by  whom  they  were 
instituted  or  introduced  among  the  Romans 
is  not  known;  but  they  were  celebrated 
with  such  circumstances  as  were  thought 
characteristic  of  the  golden  age ;  particu- 
larly the  overthrow  of  distinction  and  rank. 
Slaves  were  reputed  masters  during  the 
three  days  of  this  festivity ;  were  at  liberty 
to  say  what  tbey  pleased  ;  and,  in  fine,  were 
served  at  table  by  their  owners.  These  fes- 
tivities, in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  with- 
out restraint,  were  held  annually  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

8ATURNITE,  a  metallic  substance  of 
recent  discovery,  separated  from  lead  in 
torrefaction,  resembling  lead  in  its  colour, 
weight,  solubility  in  acids,  Ac.,  but  more 
fusible  and  brittle. 

SATYR,  a  sylvan  deity  or  demigod,  re- 
presented as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half 
goat,  having  horna  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body, 
with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are 
usually  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  lasciviousness 
and  riot. 

8AU  CISSB,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  tilled  with  powder,  and  extending 
from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests. 
Ac. 

8AUCIS8ON  8,  in  fortification,  faggots 
or  fascines,  made  of  great  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together;  their  use  being  to  cover 
men,  or  to  make  epaulements,  &c. 

SAURIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  reptiles ;  pertaining  to  the  luard 
species. 

SAUS'SURITE,  a  mineral  approaching 
andalurite,  of  a  whitish  gray  or  green  co- 
lour ;  named  from  Saussure,  the  discoverer. 

SAUTEREAU'  [¥r.],  in  mechanics,  a 
term  for  a  small  piece  of  loose  wood  in  a 
mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments 


to  go  off  by  means  of  a  feather  that  is 
placed  in  its  tongue  or  languct. 

SAUTEREL'LE  [Fr.].  iu  mechanics,  a 
term  for  an  instrument  used  by  stone-cut- 
ters and  carpenters    to   trace   and   form 

IaVAN'NA,  or  SAVANNAH,  an  exten- 
sive open  plain,  destitute  of  trees. 

SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species-  Also,  a  medicine 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  solvent 
for  the  stone. 

8CABIES,  in  medicine,  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  itching,  caused  by 
insects  breeding  in  the  parts  affected. 

SCABIOSA.  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Mono- 
ffynia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  per- 
ennials, as  the  Alpine  scabious,  &c 

SCAB'RIDvE,  the  63d  Linnxan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  rough  leaves ;  as  the 
fig,  hemp,  &c. 

8CAGLIOLA,  or  SCALIO'LA,  a  mix- 
ture of  fine  gypsum  and  powdered  selenite, 
made  into  a  paste  with  glue,  and  serving  to 
form  paintings  of  a  stony  hardness.  The 
process  is  as  follows :— Upon  a  tablet  of 
white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  outlines  of  the  work  designed 
are  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  cavities  thus  made  are  filled  up  with 
successive  layers  of  paste,  of  the  same  com- 

Kisition,  but  coloured.  It  takes  a  very 
gh  polish,  and,  when  executed  by  a  skil- 
ful workman,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
marble. 

SCALD,  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, a  poet ;  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  compose  poems  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and 
to  recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

SCALE,  a  most  useful  mathematical  in- 
strument, made  of  any  hard  material.  The 
principal  divisions  are  half  an  inch,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  it  into  ten  parts, 
or  the  20th  of  an  inch;  while  by  sloping 
the  lines  in  the  left-hand  division,  the 
tenths  arc  divided  into  tenths  of  tenths,  or 
lOOt hi  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively 
ascending  or  descending. — —Scale,  in  mu- 
sic, a  series  of  sounds  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity. In  geo- 
graphy,   a  ecale  of  mute  on  a  map,   for 

measuring  the  distances  of  places. In 

arithmetic,  teale  of  notation,  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  arith- 
metic is  founded,  as  the  decennary  scale, 
which  computes  by  tens. Scale*,  recep- 
tacles at  the  end  of  two  equal  levers,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  bodies  by  standard 
bodies   of    stamped    metal,    in    pounds, 

ounces,  Ac. Also,  alternate  layers,    as 

the  ecalee  of  fish,  serpents,  &c. 

8CA'LE-8TONB,  or  SCHAAL'8TEIN,  a 
rare  mineral,  of  a  grayish  or  pearly  white 
colour,  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
It  is  also  called  tafelepatk  and  tabular  epar; 
and  is  composed  of  thin  laminae  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

8CALLOP,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
shellfish  called  peeten.    The  shell  is  bi- 
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nial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfection*,  or 
truth  of  God.     [8ee  Philosophy.] 

8CBPTRE,  a  short  staff,  the  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  first  an  unornamented  staff,  or  baton, 
bnt  afterwards  became  covered  with  orna- 
ments in  ivory,  gold,  Ac  At  the  present 
time  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  the  two 
most  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im- 
perial power. 

8C1IED-ULE.  in  law,  a  scroll  of  paper 
or  parchment  appended  to  a  will  or  any 
other  deed.   Also  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c. 

8CHBLIUM,  or  8CHEBLIN.  in  mine- 
ralogy, names  by  which  tung$ten  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  metal  of 
a  gravish  white  colour,  and  brilliant. 

8CHENB,  in  antiquity,  an  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia,  or 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

SC HERO  MA,  in  medicine,  a  dryness  of 
the  ere  from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid. 

8CUB'SI8,  in  medicine,  an  appellation 
designating  the  general  state  or  disposition 

of  the  body  or  mind. In  rhetoric,  a  figure 

of  speech  whereby  a  certain  affection  or  in- 
clination of  the  adversary  is  feigned  on  pur- 
pose to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR,  a  mineral  contain- 
ing two  sab- species,  bronxite  and  common 
schiller-spar.  It  frequently  occurs  inter- 
mingled with  serpentine,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  hard, 
and  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass. 

8CUI8M,  in  a  theological  sense,  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  in  a  church  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians ;  or  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 
Hence,  one  who  separates  from  an  esta- 
blished church  or  religious  faith  is  termed 
a  •cAuscartc— In  scripture,  the  word 
schism  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of  charity, 
rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

SCH18T,  or  8HI8TU8,  a  name  given  to 
different  kinds  of  stones,  but  particularly 
those  of  the  argillaceous  kind. 

SCHOLASTICS,  a  class  of  philosophers 
or  schoolmen,  who  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  taught  a  peculiar  kind  of  philosophy, 
which  consisted  in  applying  the  ancient  di- 
alectics to  theology,  and  intimately  uniting 
both.  On  account  of  the  excessive  subtilty 
which  prevailed  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  expression  scholastic  has  been 
used  for  the  extreme  of  subtilty.  After  the 
Reformation  and  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
system  gradually  declined,  till  it  save  place 
to  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  lord  Ba- 
con and  the  great  men  who  have  followed 
in  his  track  and  carried  out  his  principles. 

S  C  H  O'L  I  A,  notes  or  annotations  on 
an  ancient  author.— -Scholiast,  one  who 
writes  scholia,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating ancient  authors. 

SCHOOL,  a  house  or  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pupils  or  students  to  receive  instruction 
in  various  arts  and  branches  of  useful  and 
necessary  knowledge.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  school  comprehends  every  place  of 


education,  whether  a  college,  an  academy, 
a  primary  school,  or  a  school  for  learning 
any  single  art  or  accomplishment.  "The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  science, 
and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modern  na- 
tions, who  are  no  longer  dependent,  like 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  for  their  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  on  the  remains  of  an- 
cient civilisation,  necessarily  make  the  cha- 
racter of  school  instruction  very  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages ;  and  though  these  noble 
idioms  will  always  retain  a  high  place  in  a 
complete  system  of  education,  yet  their  im- 
portance is  comparatively  less,  while  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
politics,  Stc.  has  very  much  increased.  All 
this  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  schools, 
and  will  have  a  still  greater.  The  import- 
ancc  of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  en- 
tertained in  free  countries,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true 
security  for  well-regulated  liberty,  which 
must  rest  on  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due 
from  man  to  man  ;  and  few  results  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of 
mankind  more  delightful  than  this  of  the 
essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty ;  not 
that  great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  li- 
berty ;  history  affords  many  instances  which 
disprove  this ;  but  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a 
general  sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
securing  it."  For  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  are  not  less  forcible  than  apparent, 
we  are  indebted  to  Blackie's  edition  of  the 

Conversations  Lexicon. School,  among 

painters,  the  style  and  manner  of  painting 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  at  any 
particular  period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish, 

Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English  schools. 

School,  in  philosophy,  a  system  of  doctrine 
as  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  as  the 
Platonic  school,  the  school  of  Aristotle,  &c. 
— Also,  the  seminaries  for  teaching  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were 
formed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were 
characterised  by  academical  disputations 
and  subtiltics  of  reasoning-  Hence  school 
divinity  is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
theology  which  discusses  nice  points,  and 
proves  everything  by  argument. 

8CHOON'ER,  a  vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main-sail,  and  are 
stretched  below  by  booms. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  in  architecture,  a  profile 
or  section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  its  inte- 
rior structure. In  astronomy,  the  art  of 

finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
shadows  of  objects,  caused  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

SCIATIC  Artery,  in  anatomy,  a  branch 

of  the  internal  iliac. Sciatic  tierce,  a 

branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity, 
I  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar  and 

j  saccal  nerves. Sciatic    Vein,    the    vein 

i  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in 
the  thigh. 
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«JC  PENCE,  the  regular  development  of 
any  branch  of  kuewledge.  It  perfects  ge- 
mot, and  moderates  those  ebullition*  of  the 
fancy  which  are  apt  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  reason.  The  difference  between  science 
and  art  is,  that  the  first  is  speculative,  and 
the  second  mechanical.  Science  plans,  and 
art  performs;  for  instance,  the  theory  of 
music  is  a  aeienct;  the  practice  of  it  an  arc. 
Science  gives  data ;  philosophy  draws  con- 
clusions.—Pur*  science,  as  the  mat  hema- 
tic: is  built  on  self-evident  truths;  but  the 
term  science  is  also  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects  founded  on  generally  acknowledged 
truths,  aa  mctapkpaic*;  or  on  experiment 
and  observation,  aa  ekemittrp  and  natural 
pkiloaopkp ;  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  aa  the  science 
of  aariculturt.—— The  chief  object  of  science 
is  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  of  art  the  de- 
velopment of  beauty.  In  the  former  we 
trust  to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagi- 
nation. But  judgment  and  fancy  are  of 
mutual  assistance  in  both  studies.  (Science 
clears  the  obstructions  which  impede  the 
progress  of  art,  and  art  adorns  and  smooths 
the  path  of  science.  No  discovery  is  made 
without  some  previous  conjectural  effort  of 
the  mind,  some  exertion  of  the  imagination ; 
nor  is  any  beauty  unfolded  where  there  bas 
not  been  some  pre-consideration  of  probable 
effects,  some  exertion  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culties. As  the  human  mind  is  pleased 
with  the  contemplation  of  what  is  true,  and 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  what  is 
beautiful,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  improvement  of 
art,  originated  in  our  love  of  pleasure.  We 
commonly  divide  the  objects  of  the  two 
pursuits  into  distinct  classes ;  and  we 
think,  when  we  call  scientific  studies  use- 
ful, and  the  productions  of  art  only  orna- 
mental, that  there  is  something  intrinsically 
different  in  their  respective  natures.  But 
if  we  examine  our  own  feelings,  and  judge 
of  science  by  its  influence  on  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  although 
less  obviously,  it  is,  in  fact,  aa  much  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  pleasures  to  which  it 
ministers,  aa  those  aits  that  we  regard  aa 
entirely  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  agree- 
able emotions. 

SCIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Moneopnia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  and  con- 
sist of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Squill. 

8CI'ON,  or  Cl'ON,  a  graft  or  young  shoot 
of  a  tree. 

8CIOPTICS,  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened  room. 

8ci»ptie,  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood 

with  a  hole  in  which  is  placed  a  lens,  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  turned  round 
every  way,  and  used  in  making  experiments 
with  the  camera  obscura. 

8CPRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
summoning  a  person  to  ahow  cause  to  the 
court  why  something  should  not  be  doue ; 
as,  to  require  sureties  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution  j 
against  them  for  debt  and  damages,  or  to  i 


require  a  third  person  to  show  cause  why 
goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  &c. 

8CITAMIN  EJi,  the  eighth  Linnaean 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  turmeric, 
gin  iter,  cardamoms,  and  other  arotuatica. 

SCIU'RUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Glim.  The 
species  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of 
squirrel. 

SCLAVCNIAN,  or  8CLAVON1C,  per- 
taiuing  to  the  Sclari,  or  their  language — 
a  people  that  anciently  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Ac. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye :  it  is  hard, 
opaque,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve;  its  anterior  part,  which  is 
transparent,  is  called  the  cornea. Medi- 
cines which  harden  and  consolidate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  termed 
sclerotica. 

8COLEX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vcrmet,  order  lntettima,  having 
the  body  gelatinous  and  variously  shaped ; 
the  head  prcheusile  and  retractile. 

SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Gmllrn.  The  species  in- 
clude the  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew,  fte. 

8COLOPEN  DltA,  in  entomology,  a  ge- 
nus of  iusects  of  the  order  Jptera,  destitute 
of  wings,  but  having  as  many  feet  on  each 
side  as  there  are  segments  m  the  body. 

8COMBER,  in  ichthyology,  the  mack- 
erel [which  see]. 

SCORE,  in  music,  the  original  draught 
of  the  whole  composition,  wherein  the  se- 
veral parts  are  distinctly  scored  and  marked. 

SCORIA,  in  metallurgy,  the  dross  or 
recrements  of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  vitreous  mass  which 
is  produced  in  melting  metals  and  ores, 
and  which  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not 
dissoluble  in  water.  Hence,  acartareaws, 
pertaining  to  dross ;  and  •conjlcattou,  the 
operation  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria. 

SCOKPjE'NA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua  of 
fishes  of  the  thoracic  order.  They  inliabit 
the  Mediterranean  in  shoals,  hide  them- 
selves among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on  fish  or 
crabs,  and,  when  touched,  erect  themselves, 
and  wound  with  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

SCORTIO,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  xodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23rd  of  October. 
— - Scorpio,  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 
engine,  used  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  the 
walls  of  a  town.  It  resembled  the  balista 
in  form,  consisting  of  two  beams  bound 
together  by  ropes,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rose  a  third  beam,  called  the  ttplmt,  so 
disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at 
pleasure.    On  the  top  of  this  were  fastened 

iron  hooks. Scorpio  was  the  name  also 

of  a  sort  of  scourge,  which  was  furnished 
with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of 
the  sufferer. 

SCORPION,  in  xoology,  a  genus  of  wing- 
less  insects,  containing  se'vei al  species.  The 
tail  of  the  •corpion  is  long  and  slender,  end- 
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■  I  ing  in  a  pointed  weapon  or  sting,  and  the  j 

whole  body  U  covered  with  a    firm  and  I 

somewhat  hard  skin  i   it  haa  eight  eyes, 

jc  I  three  on  each  aide  of  the  thorax  and  two  on 

the  back,  eight  feet,  and  two  claws  in  front.  ' 

It  it  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  ! 

seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length ;  bnt  | 

in  tropical  climates  it  grows  to  the  length 

of  a  foot,  and  in  shape  mnch  resembles  a 

lobster.    The  sting  of  the  larger  kinds  is  j 

much  dreaded,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to  | 

life. Water-tcorpien,  an  aquatic  insect  of 

the  genus  Ntpa.  | 

SCOT,  in  law,  a  customary  contribution  , 
laid  upon  all  subjects  according  to  their  i 
ability.      Whoever  were  assessed  to  any  . 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot.  I 

8COTISTS,  a  sect  of  school-divines  and 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  their  founder, 
J.  Duns  Scotus,  a  cordelier,  who  maintained 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  or 
that  she  was  born  without  original  sin,  in 
opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Tbomists. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or 
groove  cut  round  a  cylinder :  when  the 
thread  is  on  the  outside  it  is  a  male  or  con- 
vex screw ;  but  when  it  is  cut  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  it  is  a  female 

screw,  otherwise  called  a  nut. Arckime- 

dei'  Hcrtw,  in  hydraulics,  a  kind  of  spiral 
pump  for  raising  water,  so  called  from  its 

inventor  Archimedes. The  Jrtkitntdeun 

tcrne  has  lately  been  introduced  in  steam 
navigation,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  paddle  boxes  at 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  there  is  reason  to 
expect  its  general  adoption. 
1  SCRIBE,  a  principal  officer  in  the  Jewish 
law,  whose  business  was  to  write  and  inter- 
pret scripture.  Originally  they  bad  their 
name  from  their  employment,  which  was 
transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplying  co- 
pics  of  it ;  out  in  time  they  exalted  them- 
selves into  public  ministers  and  expositors 
|  of  it. 

I      SCRIPTURE,  or  the  Holt  BcBirTD ass, 
[  an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Instead  of  en- 
tering into  a  history  of  the  various  books 
which  form  the  sacred  volume  (brief  no- 
tiers  of  such  being  riven  under  their  re- 
I  spective  titles),  wc  shall  quote  a  few  sen- 
|  fences  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures : — "  The  great 
bulk  of  Christians,"  he  observes,  "  have  no 
access  to  the  Bible  in  its  original   lan- 
1  guages ;  but  they  have  access  to  the  com- 
j  mon  translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied, 
j  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  learned 
I  among  the  different  sectaries  of  this  coun- 
!  try,  that  the  translation  is  a  good  one.  We 
•  do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and 
translators ;  we  press  it  upon  all.    We  call 
|  upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinity  by 
I  independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
obedient  reading,    to  take  the  words  as 
they  stand,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English 


of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It 
is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  rive  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
onr  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  lake 
a  fair  and  a  faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is 
our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all 
its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring 
a  free  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercise. 
It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 
of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty 
independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  haa 
reached  the  manhood  of  his  understanding. 
We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  partial,  but  an 
entire  and  unexceptcd  obedience.  There 
must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  en- 
tire, no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will 
allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  ana  claims  a  total 
ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
standings of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no 
composition  with  us  or  our  principles.  It 
challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the 
high  authority  of  its  sanctions.  •  •  •  We 
do  all  homage  to  modern  scieuce,  nor  do 
we  dispute  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions. 
Bat  we  maintain  that,  however  brilliant  its 
career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy  where 
it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct 
it,  the  phikeophy  of  all  that  lies  without 
the  field  of  observation  is  as  obscure  and 
inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintain  that,  to. 
pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an 
unauthorised  speculation  upon  the  che- 
mistry of  its  materials,  is  a  presumption 
disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  still  more  glaring  trans- 

i  gression  of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from 
the  brightest  discovery  in  her  catalogue,  to 
the  wars  of  that  mysterious  Being  whom 

I  no  eye  oath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capa- 
cious as  infinity.    The  splendour  and  the 

I  magnitude  of  what  we  do  know  can  never 
authorise  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  we 

'  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  trans- 
ition more  violent,  or  more  unwarrantable, 
than  to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural 
science  to  a  speculation  on  the  details  of 
God's  administration,  or  the  economy  of 
his  moral  government.  Instead  of  theo- 
rising upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  divine  light  which  irradiates  the 
throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  immeasur- 
able a  distance  from  our  faculties,  let  us 
point  oar  eyes  to  that  emanation  which 
has  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  2000  years 
ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  authentic 
evidence  that  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of 
these  counsels.  Let  as  apply  the  proper 
instrument  to  this  examination.  Let  us 
never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specula- 
tion or  fancy.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  language.    The  commentator  who 
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opens  this  book  with  the  one  hand,  and 
carries  kit  system  in  the  other,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  admit  of  no  other  in- 
strument than  the  vocabulary  and  the 
lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the 
8cripture  critic,  who  can  appeal  to  his 
authorities  for  the  import  and  significancy 
of  phrases,  and,  whatever  be  the  strict 
result  of  his  patient  and  profound  philo- 
logy, we  submit  to  it.  We  call  upon  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  lord  Bacon  to  ap- 

Erove  the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
□ow ledge  that  the  same  habits  of  philo- 
sophising to  which  science  is  indebted  for 
all  her  elevation  in  these  latter  days,  will 
lead  us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofty  imagina- 
tions, and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ ." 

BCROPH'ULA,  in  medicine,  a  disease 
indicated  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  snd  degenerate  into  ulcers. 
SCRUTINY,  in  law,  an  examination  of 
suffrages  or  votes  at  an  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  they  are 

good  or  not. In  the  primitive  church, 

an  examination  of  catechumens  who  were 
to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 

SCULPTURE,  the  art  of  giving  form 
and  expression,  by  means  of  the  chisel  and 
other  implements,  to  masses  of  stone  or 
other  hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent 
figures  of  every  description,  animate  and 
inanimate.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
sculpture  had  its  origin  from  idolatry,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  before  the 
people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven 
the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  But  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies 
which  are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often 
fanciful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which,  at 
best,  must  ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In 
whatever  country  the  earliest  attempts  were 
made,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
adopted  a  certain  style  of  art.  Their  works 
were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  still  they  were 
full  of  deep  sentiment,  and  connected,  as 
would  appear  by  the  hieroglyphics  which 
covered  them,  with  poetry  and  history,  and 
by  the  mummies,  with  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
means  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beauti- 
ful art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic 
days  of  Greece,  till  its  decline  in  Rome, 
where,  though  all  the  treasures  of  the  Gre- 
cian sculptors  had  been  carried  to  deck  the 
Roman  capital,  the  art  never  became  na- 
turalized. During  the  long  and  gloomy 
interval  of  barbarism  that  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  imperial  Rome,  sculpture,  with 
the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  forgotten. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  genius  of  ! 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  the  skill  ' 
and  perseverance  of  some  of  his  distin-  j 
guished  successors,  seconded  by  thetpatron-  ' 
age  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected,  and  ; 


modern  art  nobly  tried  to  rival  the  grarc 
and  sublimity  which  existed  in  the  ancient 
models.  Though  till  within  the  last  century 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a  British  school 
of  sculpture  existed,  yet  the  talent  that  baa 
been  successfully  called  into  action    has 

E  reduced  many  works  of  sterling  merit ;  and 
ad  we  no  other  names  to  boast  of  than 
those  of  Flaxman.   Chant rey,  Baily,   and 
Weatmacott,  these  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  national  character  in  this      ■  , 
department  of  art.    The  sculptor's  art,  as      r.  | 
8ir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  is  limited  in  '   "~ 
comparison  of  others,  but  it  has  its  variety 
and  intricacy  within  its  proper    bounds. 
Its  essence  is  correctness:  and  when  to  l 
correct  and  perfect  form  is  added  the  orna- 
ment of  grace,  dignity  of  character,  and  | 
appropriate  expression,  as  in  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the  Moses  of  Michael  i 
Angelo,  and  many  others,  this  art  may  be  ( 
said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

8CUPTER8,  or  8CUPPBR.HOLES,  in 
a  ship,  channels  cut  through   the  water-      m 


ways  and  sides  of  a  vessel  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  lined  with  lead  for  carrying  off  j 

the  water  from  the  deck. Snipprr-Asse, 

a  leathern  pipe  attached  to  the  mouth  of  [ 
the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering.  | 

8CUR'VY    (seoi+ufiu),   in    medicine,  a 
disease  characterised  by  great  debility,  a  j 
pale  bloated  face,  livid  spots  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs,  offensive  ' 
breath,  4c.    The  scurry  is  a  disease  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  cold  i 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  very  gene- 
rally arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  pro-  ' 
visions.    It  has  been  found,  that  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  much  more  is  to  be 
done  by  regimen  than  medicines,  and  that 
those  articles  are  especially  useful,  which 
contain  a  native  acid,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
&c. 

SCURTT-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  CockUarim.  It  grows  on  rocks 
near  the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  hitter  taste,  and, 
when  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  is  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

SCUTAGE,  in  English  history,  a  tax  or 
contribution  levied  upon  those  who  held 
lands  byknight-service. 

SCUTTLE,  a  small  hatchway  or  opening 
in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ; 
also  a  similar  bole  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
through  the  covering  of  her  hatchways,  Ac. 

SCUTUM,  in  anttauity,  a  sort  of  buckler 
of  both  an  oblong  ana  an  oral  form. 

SCYL'LA,  a  rock  in  the  sea  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  which  was  very  formidable 
to  the  mariners  among  the  ancients.  It 
was  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  Charybdis. 

SCYTHE,  an  instalment  for  mowing.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  steel  blade  attached  at 
right  angles  to  a  handle  of  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  For  cutting  com  there  is  frequently 
the  addition  of  what  is  called  a  cradle. 

SEA,  in  geography,  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  ocean,  or  that  vast  tract  of  water  en- 
compassing the  whole  globe;  but,  more 
properly,  for  a  particular  part  or  division  of 
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the  ocean ;  aa  the  Irish  Sett,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
or  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  [See 
Ocean.] 

SE'A-CALF,  in  zoology,  the  common  aeal, 
a  species  of  Phoca. 

SEAGULL,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
gull,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Larm*. 

SEA-HARE,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Laptgeia,  whose  body  is  covered  with 
membranes  reflected;  it  has  a  lateral  pore 
on  the  right  side,  and  four  feelers  resem- 
bling ears.  The  body  is  nearly  oral,  soft, 
gelatinous,  and  punctated.  Its  juice  is  poi- 
sonous, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  fetid. 

SEA- HEDGE  HOG,  in  conchology,  a  sea- 
shell,  being  a  species  of  Echinus ;  so  called 
from  its  prickles,  which  somewhat  resemble 
thooe  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

8ITAHOLLY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Krimgyuttt. 

SETA  HORSE,  in  zoology,  the  Morse,  a 
species  of  Walrus.  Also,  a  kind  of  needle- 
fish, four  or  five  inches  long. 

SE'A-KAIL,  or  8E'A-CALE,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Crambe.  The  whole 
plant  is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous;  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch- 
ing, bearing  fleshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifid, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped. 
Its  introduction  into  gardens  aa  a  culinary 
vegetable  is  but  of  recent  date;  but  it  is 
now  very  common  as  such  in  most  parts. 
It  should  be  planted  in  •  deep  sandy  soil, 
and  blanched  either  by  sand,  ashes,  litter, 
or  by  covering  with  flower  pots.  No  plant 
ia  so  easily  forced;  and,  unlike  asparagus, 
it  yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  rais- 
ins from  seed. 

SEAL,  in  zoology,  an  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  Phoca,  inhabiting  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  many  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
Seals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower.  Their  hind  teet 
are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in 
the  same  direction  with  it,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  caudal  fin ;  the  fore  feet  are 
also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished 
each  with  five  claws.  There  are  nume- 
rous species,  as  the  leonina,  sometimes  18 
feet  in  length,  and  the  jmbata,  sometimes 
25  feet  in  length,  with  n  mane  like  a  lion, 
both  called  *ea-lion,  and  found  in  the  south- 
ern seas,  and  also  in  the  N.  Pacific ;  the 
nraitut,  or  sea  bear,  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  covered  with  long,  thick,  and  bristly 
hair,  found  in  the  N.  Pacific;  and  the  com- 
mon seal  (Phoca  vitulinaj,  from  4  to  8  feet 
in  length,  found  generally  throughout  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  seas  and  bays  communi- 
cating witb  it,  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
glossy  hair,  with  a  smooth  head  without 
external  ears,  and  with  the  fore  legs  deeply 
immersed  in  the  skin.  When  it  comes 
on  shore,  the  method  of  taking  it  is,  by 
knocking  it  down  witb  a  long  club.  This 
creature  is  gregarious ;  and  when  attacked, 
its  companions  come  to  ita  assistance. 
Their  courage,  however,  only  enables  the 
fisherman  to  increase  his  booty.  The  seal 
not  only  furnishes  food  for  the  Esqui- 
maux's  table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  and  clothing 


for  his  person ;  but  even  the  bonea  and 
akin  supply  materiala  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.  It  has  been 
remsrked  that  the  brain  of  this  animal  is 
of  greater  proportionate  magnitude  than 
in  any  quadruped ;  and  that  not  only  does 
it  exhibit  in  ita  countenance  the  appearance 
of  sagacity,  but  its  intelligence  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds. 
Dr.  Harwood  observes,  that,  aware  of  its 
disposition  to  become  familiar,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog, 
it  is  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely-organised 
quadruped,  for  aquatic  services  scarcely  less 
important  than  some  of  those  in  which  the 
dog  is  employed  on  land. The  opera- 
tion of  taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins, 
is  called  sealing;  and  a  voyage  made  for 
that  purpose  is  called  a  oeaUng -voyage. 

SEAL,  in  law,  the  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax  which  is  put  to  any  deed  by 
way  of  ratification.  The  great  teal  ia  the 
seal  used  for  the  united  kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Ireland. 
The  privy  seal  is  that  which  the  king  uses 
to  such  grants,  &c.  aa  pans  the  great  seal. 
The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
new  great  seal,  which  has  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  chief  en- 
graver of  Her  Majesty's  Mint. — Obverse: 
An  equestrian  figure  of  Her  Majesty,  attend- 
ed by  a  page.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
be  rising  in  state ;  over  a  riding  habit  she 
is  attired  in  a  large  robe  or  cloak,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  in  her 
right  hand  she  carries  a  sceptre,  and  on  her 
head  is  placed  a  royal  tiara  or  diadem.  The 
attendant  page,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
looks  up  to  the  queen,  whilst  gently  restrain- 
ing the  impatient  courser,  which  is  richly 
caparisoned  with  plumes  and  trappings. 
The  inscription,  "  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Bri- 
tanniarura  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,"  is  eu- 
graved  in  Gothic  letters,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  words  are  filled  with  heraldic 
roses.— Reverse:  The  queen,  royally  robed 
and  crowned,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  orb,  is  seated 
upon  the  throne,  beneath  a  rich  Gothic  ca- 
nopy ;  at  the  sides  are  figures  of  Justice 
and  Religion;  and  in  the  ciergue  arc  the 
royal  arms  and  crown ;  the  whole  encircled 
by  a  wreath,  or  border  of  oak  and  roses. 
—Seal,  a  piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 
arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  seal. 

SEA-LEMON,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Done,  having  an  oval  body,  convex, 
marked  with  numerous  punctures,  and  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

SEALING-WAX,  a  composition  of  gum 
lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  to 
which  some  pigment  is  added  to  give  it  the 
required  colour,  as  vermillion,  ivory  black, 
verditer,  *c  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  span- 
gles into  the  melted  resin.  This  is  an  arti- 
cle that  is  much  adulterated. 

SE'A-LION,  in  zoology,  the  Pkoea  jubata, 
a^marine  animal  which  has  a  man*  like  a 
lion. 
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8E'AMAN,  an  individual  engaged  in  na- 
vigating ships  or  other  vessels  upon  the  high 
sea*,  various  regulations  have  been  enact- 
ed with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  teamen, 
their  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages;  but  these  particular*  are  too  nume- 
rous for  insertion  here,  aud  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

SEAMANSHIP,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  ship; 
applicable  both  to  officers  and  the  men, 
and  indispensably  necessary  in  thoae  who 
have  the  snip  under  their  command. 

SE'A-MEW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
gull,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Law. 

8E  A  NEEDLE,    f See  Gxiruu.] 

SE'A-OTTER,  in  aoology,  a  species  of 
otter  that  has  hind  feet,  resembling  the 
seal.    It  feeds  on  shell-nsh. 

SKA-PIE,  or  8EA-PYE,  in  ornithology, 
a  fowl  of  the  genus  HetmatopuM,  and  order 
Gratia ;  called  also  the  oyster-catcher,  from 
its  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  oysters  when 
open,  and  taking  out  the  fish. 

8EA  SERPENT.  At  various  timet  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public 
have  been  entertained  with  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  an  enormous  marine  animal 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  America,  of  a  sixe  and 
length  varying  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  assert  that  they  have  witnessed 
it,  some  declaring  it  100  feet  long,  while 
others  describe  it  as  being  nearly  as  many 
yards.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  protuberances  on  its  back,  its 
vertical  sinuosities,  and  iu  serpent  shaped 
head.  As  there  is  no  absolute  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  any  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
marine  monster,  we  think  it  merely  neces- 
sary thus  to  notice  it ;  and  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  "  Kbakbn"  in 
this  volume. 

8EA-8ICKNESS,  a  disorder  incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
In  voyages,  seasickness,  though  it  con- 
tinues in  general  only  for  the  nest  day  or 
two.  is  extremely  harassing  to  some  people 
at  intervals,  especially  on  any  increased 
motion  of  the  vessel.    The  ancient  writers 


recommend  acid  fruits,  or  bread  and  vege- 
rar,  after  the  stomach 
vomiting,  but  not  be- 


tables  soaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  stomach 
has  been  cleansed  by  vomiting,  but  not  be- 
fore.   An  old  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and 


a  very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea  water,  which  though 
disagreeable  enough,  at  aueh  a  time  too, 
generally  produces  the  desired  effect. 

8E'ASON8,  the  four  divisions  or  portions 
of  the  year,  namely,  Spring;,  when  the  snn 
enters  Aries;  Summer,  when  he  enters 
Cancer;  Autumn,  when  he  enters  Libra; 
and  Winter,  when  he  enters  Capricorn.  The 
diversity  of  the  seasons  depends  upon  the 
oblique  position  of  the  sun  s  path  through 
the  heavens,  whereby  this  luminary  rises 
to  different  heights  above  the  horizon, 
making  the  day  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  shorter  than  the  nights.  When 
the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays  fall 
most  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  perpenQ- 
cular,  and  consequently  a  greater  number 


is  received  upon  a  given  spot ;  their  action 
also,  at  the  same  time,  continues  the  long- 
est. These  circumstances  make  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
found  that  the  sun  doe*  not  rise  so  high 
in  summer,  nor  descend  so  low  in  winter, 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  formerly ;  in 
other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  half  the  difference  between  the 
sun's  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes, 
ia  growing  less  and  less  continually,  and 
the  season  1  are  thus  tending,  though  slow- 
ly, to  one  unvaried  spring.  [See  Pbbcbs- 
aion  or  tub  Equinoxes.] 

8E  A  URCHIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua 
of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus  of  many 
species.  The  body  is  roundish,  covered 
with  a  bony  crust,  and  often  set  with  mov- 
able prickles.     [See  Ecmacs.] 

SE  A-WOLF,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Jnarroicas,  so  named  from  its  fierce- 
ness and  ravenousness,  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  about  Greenland,  Iceland.  Nor- 
way, Scotland,  Sec.  It  grows  to  the  length 
jof  four  or  six  feet,  and  feeds  principally  on 
shellfish. 

8EBACEOU8  GLANDS,  in  anatomy, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the 
sebaceous  humour.  This  eeboceotu  kmmm 
is  a  suet  like  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
serves  to  defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft. 

8EBA"CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  pertains  to  or  is  obtained  from 
fat ;  as  tcbactc  acid,  which  is  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  tallow. 

SEBES'TAN,  in  botany,  the  Assyrian 
plum,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Cerdia,  a  species 
of  jujube. 

SECANT,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts 
another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
teeamt  of  a  circle  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
circumference  on  the  side,  to  a  point  with- 
out the  circumference  on  another. In 

trigonometry,  a  secant  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting 
the  circumference,  proceeds  till  it  meets 
with  a  tangent  to  the  same  circle. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  Ac 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  a 
degree,  or  of  an  hour ;  it  is  denoted  by  two 
small  accents,  thus  ("). — —In  music  •» 
interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  and  the  next 

nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. One 

who  attends  another  in  a  duel  to  aid  him. 
and  see  that  all  the  proceedings  between 
the  parties  are  fair. Second  term*,  in  al- 

Gbra,  those  where  the  unknown  quantity 
m  a  degree  of  power  leas  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raised  to  the  highest. 

SECONDARY,  or  PLOBTZ  ROCKS, 
in  geology,  those  masses  of  stone  and  or- 
ganic substances  which  are  situated  over 
or  above  the  primitive  or  transition  rocks, 
being  dissolved  aud  deposited  in  strata, 
consulting  of  old  red  sandstone  floeti 
lime-stone,  floetx  gypsum,  variegated  sand- 
stone, shell  lime-stone,  rock  salt,  chalk  form- 
ation, floetx  trap  formation,  and  coal  form- 
ations. They  abound  with  «rganic  remain* 
or  petrifactions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
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chanical  deposits  from  water.- 
ary  circle*,  in  astronomy,  are  circles  pass- 
ing through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle : 
thus  the  meridians  and  hour-circles  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial.  There  are 
also  eecondariee  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  by  means  of  which  all  stars 

are  referred  to  the  ecliptic. Secondary 

qualitiee,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

8ECOND  SIGHT,  a  superstitious  notion, 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  sight,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  events 
as  if  they  really  happened. 

8ECRETARY,an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  letters  and  other  instruments,  for 
and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a  pub- 

lie  body  or  an  individual. Secretary  of 

State,  in  British  polity,  an  officer  of  the  crown 
who  transacts  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  department  of  government. 
There  are  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  They  are  members  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  have  authority  to  commit  per- 
sons for  treason,  and  other  offences  against 
the  state,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
common  law,  or  as  Justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

8ECRE  TION,  the  process  by  which  a 
gland,  or  set  of  vessels  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  system,  changes  a  fluid  of  one 
quality  into  a  fluid  of  another  quality.  The 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  animal  economy 
are  of  very  various  form  and  structure,  but 
the  most  general  are  those  denominated 
gland: 

SECT,  a  collective  term  for  a  body  of 
persons  adhering  to  some  philosophical  or 
religious  system,  but  constituting  a  distinct 
party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Host  oeete  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  particular  person,  who  taught 
and  propagated  some  peculiar  notions  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  and  who  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  its  founder. 

SBCTA'RIAN,  one  of  a  party  in  religion 
which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a  kingdom  or  state. 

8ECT1LE,  a  term  for  a  mineral  that  is 
midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able, as  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  distinct 
part  or  portion  of  something  which  is  di- 
vided, or  the  division  itself.  8uch  are  the 
subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  called  also  para- 
graphs and  articles. Section,  in  geome- 
try, a  side  or  surface  of  a  body  or  figure  cut 
off  by  another;  or  the  place  where  lines, 

planes,  Ac  cut  each  other. Section  of 

a  building,  in  architecture,  is  the  same  with 
hi  profile;  or  a  delineation  of  its  heights 
and  depths  raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric 
was  cut  asunder  to  discover  its  inside. 

8EC  TOR,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
arch ;  or  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two 


radii  and  the  arch  of  a  circle.^— A  mathe- 
matical instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  Ac.  as  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind. 

8ECULAR,  something  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
eccletiaatical :  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  jurisdiction,  &c.  Among  catholics, 
oecular  is  more  peculiarly  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastic who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not 
confined  to  a  monastery,  nor  bound  by  vows, 
or  subjected  to  the  particular  rules  of  any 
religious  community;  in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  regular.  Thus  we  say, 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  regular  clergy. 
—The  act  of  rendering  secular  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy,  is  called  eecularitatwm. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (ludi  eecularet),  in 
antiquity,  solemn  games  held  among*  the 
Romans  once  in  an  age  or  century.  They 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  performed,  thea- 
trical shows  exhibited,  with  combats,  sports, 
Ac  in  the  circus.  The  first  who  had  them 
celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  first  consul  created  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  secular  games,  heralds  were  sent 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that 
every  one  might  come  and  see  those  solem- 
nities which  he  never  yet  had  seen,  nor 
wonld  ever  see  again. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM,  (Lat.)  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. In  medicine,  a 

term  frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to 
denote  that  the  recipe  must  be  made  up 

with  particular  care. Secundum  uaturam, 

according  to  the  course  of  nature. 

8ECUTO'RES,  in  antiquity,  a  description 
of  gladiators  among  the  Romans,  who 
fought  against  the  retiarii.  The  tecutoreo 
were  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net  or  noose  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  they  also  wore  a  casque.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  such  gladiators  as 
took  the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  com- 
bat, or  who  fought  the  conqueror. 

SEDATIVES,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  with- 
out destroying  life.  At  the  present  day  the 
sedative  influence  of  medicine  is  generally 
denied. 

SE  DEFENDEN'DO,  in  law.  a  plea 
used  for  one  who  is  charged  with  the  death 
of  another,  by  alleging  that  he  was  under 
a  necessity  or  committing  the  act  in  his 
own  defence. 

8EDGE  (cares),  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  the  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  are  perennial  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes;  and 
there  are  altogether  more  than  three  hun- 
dred known  species. 

SEDITION,  in  politics,  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In 
general,  it  signifies  a  local  or  limited  oppo- 
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■it  Ion  to  rietf  authority;  a  commotion  of 
lew  extent  than  an  incurred  ion,  and  conse- 
quently less  tuan  rebellion. 

8ED-LITZ,  or  8E1DLITZ  WATER,  a 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia. — The  waters  are 
■aline  and  purgative,  limpid,  sparkling,  and 
of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste ;  being  composed 
principally  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  germ  of  future 
plants,  generally  contained  in  the  fruit 
which  is  its  appendage  and  support.  Every 
seed  consists  of  an  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo,  which  is  the  whole  future  plant  in 
miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or  bud;  and 
is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta, 
which  makes  its  involncrum  or  cover.  The 
cotyledon  is  always  double ;  and  in  the 
middle,  and  common  centre  of  the  two,  is  a 
point  or  speck,  which  being  acted  on  by  the 
warmth  or  the  sun  and  of  the  earth,  begins 
to  protrude  its  radicle,  or  root,  downwards, 
and  its  bud  upwards;  and  as  the  requisite 
heat  continues,  it  draws  nourishment  by 
the  root,  and  so  continues  to  unfold  itself 
and  grow.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  con- 
stitute  the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of  plants, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  esculent 
grain ;  sometimes  the  seeds  are  inclosed  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  Many 
kinds  of  seeds  will  continue  good  for  several 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty; 
whereas  others  will  not  grow  after  they  are 
one  year  old ;  this  difference  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
lesa  with  oil ;  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
oil,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  cover- 
ing. All  seeds  require  some  share  of  fresh 
air,  to  keep  the  germ  in  a  healthy  state ; 
and  where  the  air  is  absolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  seeds  will  be 
soon  lost.    But  seeds  will  be  longest  of  all 

E reserved  in  the  earth,  provided  they  are 
uried  so  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  showers ;  since  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as 
new  seed*.  How  the  vegetative  life  is  so 
long  preserved,  by  burying  them  so  deep  in 
the  ground,  is  very  difficult  to  explain  ;  but 
the  fact  is  too  weft  established  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained 
from  deep  excavations,  where  the  seeds 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for 
ages.  Professor  Hen  slow  says,  that  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  after  the  surface 
has  been  drained  aud  the  soil  ploughed, 
large  crops  of  white  and  black  mustard  in- 
variably appear.  Millar  mcutions  a  case  of 
Plantago  Psylium  having  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  which  was  emptied 
at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  had  never 
been  sern  in  the  memory  of  man.  De 
Chandolle  says,  M.  Girardin  succeeded  in 
raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  100 
years  old,  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of 
Tournr fort ;  aud  raspberry  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  found  in  an  ancient  cof- 
fin in  a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds, 


from  the  coins  and  other  relicts  met  with 
near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
1600  to  1700  yean  old. 

SEEL'ING,  in  falconry,  the  running  of  a 
thread  through  the  eye- lids  of  a  hawk  when 
tint  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  little, 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endure 
the  hood. 

SEG'MENT,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a 
line  in  a  triangle  or  other  figure  cut  off  by 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it.  "gey- 
ment  of  a  circle,  a  part  cut  off  by  a  chord,  or 
that  portion  comprehended  between  an  arc 
and  a  chord. 

8  EG  REG  ATA  POLYGAMIC  in  bo- 
tany, the  fifth  order  of  the  class  Syngenena; 
comprehending  those  flowers  the  several 
florets  of  which  are  included  within  a  com- 
mon calyx,  and  also  furnished  with  their 
proper  perianths. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  a  royal  right  or  prero- 

Etive  of  the  king  or  queen  regnaut  of  Eng- 
id,  by  which  they  claim  an  allowance  of 
gold  and  silver  brought  in  the  msss  to  be 
exchauged  for  coin.— —A  lord  of  a  manor 
is  sometimes  styled  a  orifnior,  and  the 
lordship,  a  teignioty. 

SEIZIN,  or  SEISIN,  in  law,  possession. 
Seisin  in  /met,  or  deed,  is  actual  or  corporal 
possession;  seisin  in  laic,  is  when  some- 
thing is  done  which  the  law  accounts  pos- 
session or  seisin,  as  enrolment ;  or  when  j 
lands  descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not 
yet  entered  on  them.  In  this  case  the  law 
considers  the  heir  as  teittd  of  the  estate,  1 
and  the  person  who  wrongfully  enten  on 
the  land  is  accounted  a  dioorimr. 

8ELENIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

SEL'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  foliated  or 
erystalixed  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are 
two  varieties,  massive  and  acicular. 

SELENIUM,    an    elementary   mineral 
substance,  extracted  from  the  pyrites  of  a  i 
copper  mine  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.    It  is  1 
of  a  gray,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  and  slightly  translu- 
cent. 

SELENIU'RET,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead  gray  colour,  with  a  granular  texture. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  selenium,  silver,  j 
and  copper. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  a  delineation  of  the  ' 
moon,  with  a  description  of  its  phenomena.  ' 

SELEU  CIDM,    a  term  in    chronology  | 
designating  a  particular  arm.    The  ssra  of 
the  Seleucidv,  or  the  Syro-Maccdonian  en,  . 
is  a  computation  of  time,  commencing  from  | 
the  establishment  of  the  S> lcucida*.  a  race 
of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  successors  [ 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Syria,  as  the  , 
Ptolemies  did  in  Egypt.    This  srra  we  find  : 
expressed  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  j 
and  on  a  great  number  of  Greek  medals, 
struck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  Ae.    The  Rab- 
bins call  it  the  sua  of  contracts  1  and  the 
Arabs  the  sera  of  the  two  horns.    Accord-  i 
ing  to  the  best  accounts,  the  firet  year  of 
this  arra  falls  in  the  year  312  before  Christ, 
being  about  eleven  or  twelve  yean  after  . 
Alexander's  death. 

SELF  COMMAND',  that  steady  equa- 
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nlmity  which  enable*  b  man  in  every  situs- 
tion  to  exert  hi*  reasoning  faculty  with 
coolness,  and  to  do  what  toe  existing  cir- 
cumstances acquire.  It  depends  much  upon 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
much  upon  the  moral  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  and  he  who  from  his  early  yonth  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  his  passions  sub- 
roit  to  his  reason,  will,  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, be  more  capable  of  acting  with  a 
cool  and  steady  resolution,  than  he  who 
has  tamely  yielded  to  or  allowed  himself 
to  be  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 
passions. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  a  difficult  but 
most  impottant  acquisition.  It  is  difficult, 
because  every  man  is  more  or  less  blinded 
by  some  fallacy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  disagreeable  to  investigate  our  errors, 
onr  faults,  and  our  vices.  But  these  ditn« 
cutties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  self  knowledge.  By  know- 
ing the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  shall  be 
restrained  from  rashly  engaging  in  enter- 
prises beyond  our  ability ;  by  investigating 
our  opinion*,  we  may  discover  those  which 
are  based  upon  false  principles;  and  by 
examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  shall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  what  habits  or  propensities  ought 
to  be  abandoned. 

8ELF-LOVE,  an  instinctive  principle  in 
the  human  mind  which  impels  every  rational 
creature  to  preserve  his  life,  and  promote 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  selfishness,  but  their  springs 
of  action  and  their  results  are  very  different ; 
for  selfishness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
every  vice,  while  self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it  to  procure  to  himself 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiuess 
during  his  whole  existence. 

SELLING  OUT, among  stockbrokers,  a 
transfer  of  one's  share  of  stock  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  distinction  from  buy- 
ing in,  which  is  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
held  by  another. 

8ELTZER  WATER,  in  medicine,  a  as- 
line  water,  slightly  alkaline,  and  highly 
acidulated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  used 
with  great  success  in  many  diseases. 

SEMEIOTICS,  or  SEMEIOL  OGY,  the 
doctrine  of  signs;  terras  used  in  medical 
science  to  denote  that  branch  which  teaches 
bow  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a 
human  body,  either  in  a  state  of  health  or 
disease. 

SEM'I,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  signify- 
ing half,  as  aemtcircle,  half  a  circle,  Ac. 

8EMI-AMPLEX  ICANT,  in  botany,  em- 
bracing the  stem  half  way,  as  a  leaf. 

8EM1BREVE,  in  music,  the  measure 
note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated.  It 
contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  are 
divided  either  into  four  crotchets,    eight 

Juavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two 
emi  -sem  iquavers. 

8EM'lCOLON,  in  grammar  and  punctua- 
tion, the  point  [ .  1  the  mark  of  a  pause  to 
be  observed  in  reading,  of  less  duration  than 
the  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  com- 
ma,  or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.    It 


is  used  to  distinguish  the  conjunct  mem- 
bcrs  of  a  sentence. 

SEMI-COLUMNAR,  fiat  on  one  side, 
and  round  on  the  other :  a  term  of  botany, 
applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

SEMI-DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or 
sphere  to  its  circumference  or  periphery ;  a 
radius. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  defective 
octave,  or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor 
semitone. 

8EMl-DIATE8'8ARON,  in  musk,  an 
imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 

SEM'I-DITONE,  in  music,  a  leaser  third, 
having  its  terms  as  8  to  6. 

8EMIFLORET,  in  botany,  a  half  floret, 
which  is  tnbulous  at  the  beginning,  like  a 
floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a  tongue. 

8EMI-FLOSCULO'S&,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  subdivision  in  the  order  of  com- 
pound flowers,  both  in  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linncus,  comprehending 
such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  fertile  ligu- 
late  corollets. 

8EMI-FLOS  CULOU8,  in  botany,  com- 
posed of  semi-florets,  or  ligoiate ;  as  a  semt- 
flotculou*  flower. 

SEMI  METAL,  a  metal  that  is  not  mal- 
leable, as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
sine,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  uramte.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  usually  given  to  the  regulus  of  these 
substances. 

SEM'I  NARY,  in  gardening,  a  seed-plat, 
or  place  for  raising  plants,  and  keeping 
them  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the 
garden  or  nursery .^— Any  place  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  young  persons  are  instructed 
in  the  several  branches  of  learning. 

SEMINATION,  the  natural  manner  of 
shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants, 
a  hich  is  variously  effected.  Some  are  heavy 
enough  to  fall  directly  to  the  ground; 
others  are  furnished  with  a  pappus,  or 
down,  by  means  of  which  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  wind ;  while  others  are  con- 
tained in  elastic  capsules,  which,  bursting 
open  with  considerable  force,  throw  out 
the  seeds. 

8EMI-OR'DINATE,  in  conic  sections,  a 
line  drawn  at  ngot  angles  to  and  bisected 
by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other;  the  half  of  which 
is  properly  the  semi-ordinate,  but  is  now 
called  the  ordinate. 

8EM1PELAGIANS.  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  that  God  has  not  by  pre- 
destination dispensed  bis  grace  to  one  more 
than  to  another;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men ;  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  offered  to  all 
men ;  that  man,  before  he  receives  grace,  is 
capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires ;  and  that 
man  being  born  free,  is  capable  of  accepting 
grace,  or  of  resisting  its  influences. 

SEMI-PRIM rGENOUS.  in  geology,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  substances  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formation. 

SEMI-PRO  TOL1TB,  i 
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or  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  render* 
it  susceptible  of  impression* ;  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  as  sensioi/ify  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
shame  or  praise. In  physiology,  the  capa- 
bility which  a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact  of 
another  body  with  it. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT,  a  native  of  tropi- 
cal America,  but  often  seen  in  our  green- 
houses. It  is  celebrated  for  its  apparent 
sensibility,  shrinking  and  folding  up  its 
leaves  on  the  slightest  touch.  [See  Mi- 
mosa.] 

8KNSO-RIUM,  or  BEN'SORY,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  seat  of  sense.  According 
to  some  writers,  it  not  only  denotes  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  but  also  that  living 
principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  re- 
sides throughout  the  body,  without  being 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its 
effects. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judicial  decision 
publicly  and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  In  civil  cases,  the  decision  of 
a  court  is  called  a  judgment. In  gram- 
mar, a  number  of  words  containing  com- 
plete sense,  and  followed  by  a  full  pause ;  a 
period.  A  eimple  sentence  consists  of  one 
subject  and  oue  finite  verb ;  as,  "  the  man 
walks."  A  compound  sentence  contains 
two  or  more  subjects  and  finite  verbs; 
as,  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

BENTlCCyS/E,  the  35th  Linnsvan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  rose,  briar, 
bramble,  &e. 

SEN'TIMENT,  in  tts  primary  sense, 
signifies  a  thought  prompted  bv  passion  or 
feeling.    Also,  the  decision  of  the  mind, 

formed  by  deliberation  or  reasoning. 

8enliment$,  in  poetry,  and  especially  dra- 
matic, are  the  thought*  which  the  several 
persons  expresa,  whether  they  relate  to 
matters  of  opinion,  passion,  Ac. 

8ENTINEL,  or  SENTRY,  in  military 
affairs,  a  private  soldier  placed  in  some 
post,  either  to  watch  any  approach  of  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  surprises,  and  to  stop 
such  as  would  pass  without  order,  or  have 
no  business  where  he  is  posted. 

S  E '  P I  A,  in  ichthyology,  the  cuttle  Jtek, 
a  genus  of  the  Vermeu  molluaca  class  and 
order,  of  which  there  are  eight  species, 
inhabitants  of  various  seas.  The  Sepia 
oJUtnalie  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  the 
prey  of  the  whale  tribe  and  plaice;  its 
arms  are  also  frequently  eaten  off  by  the 
conger  eel,  and  are  re-produced.  [See 
CuTTLa-nsal. Sepia,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  juice  secreted  in 
certain  glands  of  the  above-described  fish. 
All  the  varieties  of  mollusca  secrete  the 
same  liquor,  but  that  of  the  Sepia  ojteinalie 
is  most  preferred.  Csnstic  alkslies  dissolve 
the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown.  After  certain 
preparations  it  is  fit  for  the  painter,  and  is 
a  colour  of  mnch  use. 

8EPIA'BIiB.  the  44th  natural  order  of 
plants  in  the  Liniuean  system;  including 
such  as  grow  wild  in  hedges  or  are  used  for 
hedges,  as  the  briar,  privet,  &c. 

SE'POYS,  the  name  given  to  the  Hindoo 


or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
200,0041,  chiefly  infantry,  though  there  are 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  some 
companies  of  artillery.     They  are  all  disci- 

E lined  after  the  European  manner,  and  are 
ardy,  temperate,  and  subordinate.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  red  jacket,  with  a  white 
cotton  vest,  trowsers  reaching  only  half- 
way down  the  thighs,  and  a  light  turban. 

8EP8,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
venomous  eft  or  lizard. 

SEPT,  in  Irish  history,  a  clan,  race,  or 
family,  proceeding  from  a  common  proge- 
nitor. 

SEPTA'RIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
given  to  nodules  or  spheroidal  manses  of 
calcareous  marl,  whose  interior  presents 
numerous  fissures  or  seams  of  some  crys- 
talized  substauce,  which  divide  the  mass. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  Nu- 
ma's  year,  but  the  seventh  of  the  year  of 
Romulus,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  viz. 
eeptimue  men$U. 

SEPTEMBRISA'DE,  in  politics,  a 
term  In  use  during  the  revolutionary  com- 
motions in  France  for  any  horrid  massacre 
like  that  which  disgraced  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  1792. 

SEPTEN'NIAL,  happening  or  returning 
every  seven  years,  as  ueptennial  parlia- 
ments, i.e.  new  parliaments  chosen  every 
seven  years,  as  they  are  at  present  ap- 
pointed. 

8EPTENTRION,  or  8EPTENTRIO- 
NAL,  pertaining  to  the  north  or  northern 
regions  of  the  globe. 

SEPTIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
any  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies  ;  as  antiseptic  is  for  whatever 
tends  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction. 

SEPTUAGES'IMA,  in  the  calendar,  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Qua- 
dragesima Sunday:  supposed  to  take  its 
name  from  being  about  seventy  days  before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT,  a  Greek  version  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  be- 
cause the  translation  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  'round  numbers,  sre  usually 
called  the  teventp  interpreter*.  This  trans- 
lation is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  about  280  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  all  the 
citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  translation  made  use  of  by 
the  Christian  church  in  the  earliest  ages; 
and  it  still  subsists  in  the  churches  both  of 
the  east  and  west.  It  is  however  observable, 
that  the  chrouology  of  the  8eptuagint  makes 
fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Abraham,  than  the  present  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Bible. 

8EPTUM  AU'RIS,  in  anatomy,  the  drum 

of  the  ear. Septum  cerebelli,  a  process  of 

the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 

into  two  equal  parts. Septum  cordis,  the 

partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
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SBBTBNTB8,  or  SBB'PBNTS,  the  se- 
cond order  of  Jwtfkibia^  including  seven  ge- 
nera, the  boa,  coluber,  anguis,  achrocbordus, 
amphisbaena,  csecilia,  and  crotalus.  They 
are  distinguished  from  lizards  by  bavinr  no 
feet,  and  from  eela  by  having  no  fins.  They 
have  tapering  bodies,  without  a  distinct 
neck ;  the  jaws  are  not  articulated,  but  di- 
latable ;  and  they  more  along  the  earth  by  a 
winding  motion,  and  with  the  head  elevated. 
Their  poison,  when  they  are  poisonous,  is 
contained  in  fang*  placed  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  capable  of  being  protruded  at  pleasure. 
Some  serpents  are  viviparous,  as  the  rattle- 
snake! while  those  which  are  innoxious 
are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a 
kind  of  chain,  in  any  close  warm  situation, 
where  they  are  afterwards  hatched.— The 
following  observations  on  the  respiration 
and  deglutition  of  the  boa-constrictors  exhi- 
biting in  Paris,  were  lately  presented  to  the 
Institnte :  These  enormous  serpents  swal- 
low several  large  live  fowls,  one  after  the 
other,  at  a  meal  During  the  repast,  which 
lasts  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  throat  con- 
tinue* greatly  distended,  and  all  communi- 
cation between  the  nostrils  (through  which 
the  reptile  usually  breathes)  and  the  lung* 
is  completely  shut  out;  but  by  an  admira- 
ble provision  of  nature,  the  creature  pro- 
trudes the  orifice  of  its  windpipe  from  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  quite 
out  of  its  mouth,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
and  at  least  three  inches  beyond  its  usual 
situation.  The  throat  being  distended  to  its 
utmost  stretch  by  the  fowl  or  rabbit  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  glottis  is  seen  protruding 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  skin  of  the  throat;  and  the  protrusion 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  object  in 
the  act  of  being  swallowed  is  of  a  large 
sixe.  Every  halMninute,  more  or  less,  the 
orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  open  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  gush  of  air 
like  that  from  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  issues 
out ;  when,  fresh  air  being  immediately  af- 
terwards taken  in,  the  glottis  is  again  closed 
by  the  sphincter  muscles  till  the  next  ex- 
piration, and  so  on  alternately.— We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the/ueiaef img  power 
which  naturalists  have  attributed  to  certain 
species  of  the  serpent  tribe ;  but  in  "  Jame- 
son's Journal "  this  opinion  of  the  fatcima- 
tion  of  serpents  is  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  says,  M  it  is  not  a  faculty  of  charming 
or  of  fascinating,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  which  enables  certain  serpents 
to  take  birds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hideous  forms  and  gestures,  which  strike 
the  timid  animals  with  impressions  of  hor- 
ror, stupefying  them  with  terror,  and  ren- 
dering them  unfit  for  any  exertion:  espe- 
cially as  those  serpents  to  which  ha*  been 
ascribed  the  power  of  fascinating,  are  among 
the  most  terrific  of  the  tribe.  From  the 
earliest  ages  we  read  that  serpents  have 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  man- 
kiud ;  and  though  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf,  have  been  driven  from  man's  im- 
mediate haunts,  this  class  of  reptiles  still 
defies  his  power.  Along  the  swampy  banks 
of  the  Oronoco,  where  the  sun  is  hot,  the 


forests  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  ser- 
pen u  cling  among  th*  branches  of  the 
trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an 
nnceasing  war  against  all  animals  in  their 
vicinity.  Many  a  traveller  has  seen  large 
snakes  twining  round  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
tree,  encompassing  it  like  a  wreath,  and 
thus  rising  and  descending  it  at  pleasure. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reject  as  wholly  fabu- 
lous, the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of 
the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  sin- 
gle serpents.  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  mankind  were  but  thinly  scattered 
over  the  earth,  that  serpents,  continuing 
undisturbed  possessors  of  the  forest,  grew 
to  an  amaxing  magnitude ;  and  every  other 
tribe  of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then 
might  have  happened  that  serpents  reigned 
the  tyrant*  of  a  district  for  centuries  toge- 
ther. To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown  oy 
time  and  rapacitv  to  100  or  150  feet  in  length, 
the  most  powerful  beast  of  the  forest  was 
but  a  feeble  opponent.  That  horrible  firtor, 
which  even  the  commonest  and  most  harm- 
less snakes  are  still  found  to  diffuse,  might, 
in  these  larger  ones,  become  too  powerful 
for  aov  living  being  to  withstand ;  and, 
while  they  preyed  without  distinction,  they 
might  thus  also  have  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  But,  as  we  descend 
into  more  enlightened  antiquity,  we  And 
these  animals  leas  formidable,  as  being  at- 
tacked in  a  more  successful  manner.  While 
Rcgulus  led  his  army  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bsgrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous 
serpent  disputed  his  passage  with  it.  Pliny 
says  that  it  was  120  feet  long,  and  that 
it  had  destroyed  many  of  the  army.  At 
last,  however,  the  battering  engines  were 
brought  out  against  it ;  and  these  assailing 
it  at  a  distance,  it  was  soon  destroyed.  Its 
spoils  were  carried  to  Borne,  and  the  gene- 
ral was  decreed  an  ovation  for  it*  success. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  facts  in  history  bet- 
ter ascertained  than  this.  An  ovation  was 
a  remarkable  honour,  and  was  given  only 
for  some  signal  exploit  that  did  not  demand 
a  triumph.  The  skin  was  kept  for  several 
days  after  in  the  capitol ;  and  Pliny  says  he 
saw  it  there. 

SERPENTINE,  or  8ERTENTINE- 
STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is 
usually  of  an  obscure  green  colour,  with 
shade*  and  spots. Serptntitu,  in  che- 
mistry, a  long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
lead  or  pewter,  which  is  placed  in  a  tub 

of  water  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

Serpentine  tmwi,  in  poetry,  verses  which 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  words. 

BERPIC'ULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  31  Montcia,  order  4  Tetran- 
dria. 

8ERPI/GO,  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
herpes ;  called  in  popular  language,  a  ring- 

SBBPU'LA,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of 
testaceous  animals,  of  the  class  Fermn,  or- 
der Tntaeta,  having  a  tubular  univalve 
shell ;  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  tere- 
bells. 

SERTUL1TE,  in  the  natural  history  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  bUtory,  the  middle  thanes, 
who  were  rated  at  600  shillings. 

8EXTA1N,  in  poetry,  a  stansa  contain- 
ing six  verses. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  comprehendinf 
sixty  degrees.    Also  an  astronomical  in- 


strument like  a  quadrant,  except  that  its 
"  rob  only  comprehend*  sixty  degrees. 
8EXTARY-LAND8,  in  law,  lands  given 


to  a  church  or  religious  house  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

8EXTILE,  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
ilanets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 


degrees,  or  two  signs. 
8EXTII"    ' 


EXT1LIS,  the  sixth  month  of  Romolus's 

{ear,  but  the  eighth  of  the  year  of  Numa. 
t  was  under  the  protection  of  Certa,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Jmguat,  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

SEXTON,  an  under  officer  of  the  church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  res- 
sels,  vestments,  Ac.  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  officiating  clergyman,  aud 
perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
church.  He  was  anciently  called  the  so- 
erutam. 

SEXUAL  8T8TEM,  in  botany,  the  Lin- 
nssan  system  of  classifying  plants,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  sex,  the  male  producing 
a  pollen  or  dust,  which  is  provided  for  the 
fecundation  of  the  pistil  or  female  organ, 
and  is  necessary  to  render  it  proline.  [See 
Botast.1 

8FORZATO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SH  ARRACK,  a  military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  for  the  cloth  furniture 
of  a  cavalry  officer's  troop-horse  or  charger. 

SHADDOCK,  a  large  species  of  orange, 
with  a  white,  thick,  spungy  rind,  and  a  red 
or  white  pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste  mingled  with 
acidity.  Also,  the  citrus  dtcumun*  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

8HAD'OW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  dimi- 
nution of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body.  8*mdow  differs  from  akade, 
as  the  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
definite  limit;  whereas  a  shadow  repre- 
sents in  form  the  object  which  intercepts 
the  light ;  as,  the  tkadtna  of  a  man,  of  a 

tower,  &c. Shading,   or  akadowing,    in 

painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing  light 
and  shade  in  a  picture. To  ikadow,  to  re- 
present faintly,  imperfectly,  or  typically. 

SHAFT,  in  architecture,  the  body  of  a 
column,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 
——Iu  mining,  a  pit  or  long  narrow  opening 
or  entrance  into  a  mine. 

SHAGREEN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  supposed  formerly  to  be 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  species  of  eetia- 
lus,  or  hound-fish,  called  the  akagree.  It 
is,  however,  now  known,  that  the  material 
is  the  strong  skin,  cut  alone  the  chine,  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail,  of  the  ass  or  horse. 
The  skin  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  some 
days  till  the  hair  is  loose  enough  to  be 
scraped  off ;  after  which  it  is  cut  and  scraped 
till  it  becomes  scarcely  thicker  than  a  blind* 
der.  It  is  then,  while  wet  and  soft,  fastened 


to  a  frame,  the  flesh  aide  uppermost,  and 
the  upper  or  grain  side  is  strewed  over  with 
the  hard  round  seeds  of  a  species  of  eheno- 
podium ;  a  felt  is  then  laid  over  it,  and  the 
seeds  are  trodden  deeply  into  the  soft  yield- 
ing skin.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  the 
seeds  will  shake  ont  of  their  holes.  Next, 
the  skin  is  rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  boles 
are  worn  down  almost  to  a  level  with  their 
bottomss  it  is  then  soaked,  first  in  water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  alkaline  ley ;  and,  as  it 
becomes  soft,  those  parts  of  the  skin  which 
were  merely  depressed  by  the  seeds  being 
forced  down  upon  them,  nse  above  the  parts 
which  had  been  rasped,  presenting  a  granu- 
lar or  pustular  surface.  The  skin  is  then 
stained  superficially  of  a  green  colour  by 
copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  dry;  lastly,  the  grains 
or  protuberances  are  rubbed  down  to  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  thus 
presents  the  appearance  of  white  dots  on  a 
green  ground.  Astracan  is  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture,  and  vast  quantities  were  im- 

Krted  into  this  country  when  it  was  the 
ihion  to  nse  it  for  watch  and  spectacle- 
cases,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

8  H  A  K  E,  in  music,  an  embellishment, 
consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not 
greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor  less  than 
a  semitone. 

SHALE,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
shist,  or  slate  clay,  generally  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish  gray  colour,  but  sometimes  black- 
ish or  inclining  to  green.  Its  fracture  is 
slaty,  and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder. 
It  is  often  found  in  strata  iu  coal  mines, 
and  commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions. 
— Bituminous  thai*  is  a  sub- variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous slate,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
and  burns  with  flame. 

8HAM'AN,  in  Russia,  a  wisard  or  con- 
juror, who  by  enchantment  pretends  to  cure 
diseases,  ward  off  misfortunes,  and  foretel 
events. 

SHAM'MT,  a  kind  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  wild  goat, 
or  rather  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned, 
and  much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy, 
and  the  quality  of  bearing  soap  without 
damage.  A  great  part  of  the  leather  which 
bears  this  name  is  counterfeit,  being  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep. 

SHAMROCK,  the  Irish  name  for  three- 
leaved  grass,  or  trefoil.  According  to  legend- 
ary tradition,  when  8t.  Patrick  landed  near 
Wicklow.  to  convert  the  Irish,  in  433,  the 
pagan  inhabitants  were  about  to  stone  him ; 
out  having  obtained  a  hearing,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them  the  Trinity  in 
Unity ;  but  they  could  not  understand  him, 
till,  plucking  a  trefoil  from  the  ground,  he 
said,  "  Is  it  not  as  possible  for  the  Father, 
8on,  and  Holy  Ghosi,  as  for  these  leaves,  to 
grow  upon  a  single  stalk  V  Upon  which 
(says  the  legend)  the  Irish  were  immedi- 
ately convinced.— An  ingenious  naturalist 
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has  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ori- 
ginnl  plant  was  not  the  white  clover,  which 
is  now  employed  a>  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Old  authors  prove  (as  he  observes)  that  the 
tkamrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish  ;  and  one 
who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  sear 
plant.  The  name,  also,  of  shamrock  is . 
common  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  language*.  Now,  clover  could 
not  have  been  eaten,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood- 
•orrtl  alone  is  sour,  is  an  early  spring  plant, 
is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  is  a  trefoil.  The 
old  herbalists  call  it  tkamrog,  and  it  is  sour; 
while  its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  national  emblem. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  8q%alu$,  common  in  most 
seas.  Some  species  are  said  to  grow  to  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  and  are  said  to  weigh 
3000  or  4000  lb.  They  devour  almost  every 
animal  substance,  but  some  few  subsist  on 
marine  vegetables. 

SHAR'OCK.  in  commerce,  a  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  a  shilling. 

BHARPING.in  archseology,  a  customary 
present  of  corn  made  about  Christmas,  by 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  Englsnd  to  the 
smiths,  for  sharpening  their  icon  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

8 MASTER,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  sacred 
book  containing  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  the 
first  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  the  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion ;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  classes,  with  the 
duties  pertaining  to  each. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  used  by  females  as 
a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  sixes.  They  were  originally  ma- 
nufactured in  the  heart  of  India,  from  the 
fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep ;  but  the 
best  shawls  now  come  from  Cashmere.— 
At  Kilghiet,  in  the  district  of  Soudah, 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Cashmere,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  worsted  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  soft  stuffs  used 
as  shawls,  and  almost  as  much  in  demand 
by  the  elegant  females  of  Europe,  as  the 
more  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  East.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  worsted  :  that  which  is 
most  readily  dyed  is  white ;  the  other  species 
is  of  a  light  ash  colour,  which  cannot,  with- 
out some  difficulty,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
white,  and  is  more  frequently  used  of  the 
natural  colour.  One  goat  rarely  furnishes 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  worsted 
per  year.  After  the  shearing,  the  two  qua- 
lities are  carefully  separated ;  after  which, 
they  undergo  repeated  washings  in  rice 
water.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  operation  of  washing;  and  the  Cash- 
merians  attribute  much  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  unrivalled  productions  to  the  fine  qua- 
lities of  the  waters  of  their  valley.  The 
form,  sise,  and  border  of  the  shawls,  vary 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which 
the  manufacturer  designs  them. 


SHAWM*  in  antiquity,  an  instrument 
used  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews. 

SHEATH'ING,  in  naval  architecture, 
sheets  of  copper  nailed  all  over  the  outside 
of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks 
from  the  pernicious  effect*  of  worms. 

SHEAVE,  in  mechanics,  a  solid  cylindri- 
cal wheel,  axed  in  a  channel,  and  movable 
about  an  axis;  the  wheel  in  which  the  rope 
works  in  the  block,  made  either  of  wood  or 

metal. Skeave-kole,  a  channel  cut  in  a 

roast,  yard,  or  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a 
sheave.     [See  Blocs.] 

SHEET,  in  soology,  swell-known  animal 
of  the  genus  Oris,  out  of  various  breeds; 
as,  the  Soutb-down.the  Norfolk,  Leicester, 
Cheviot,  Merino,  Welsh,  Ac.  Ac  It  is  an 
innocent,  docile,  and  harmless  animal ;  and 
is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  use- 
ful species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man ;  its  flesh  being  a  highly  valuable 
article  of  food,  while  its  wool  constitutes  a 
principal  material  of  our  clothing,  and  forms 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  wealth  of  Britain. 
"  The  dressed  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  British  soology,  "  forms  different  parts 
of  our  apparel ;  and  is  used  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  nones  calcined  (like 
other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for 
tests  for  the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  yields 
a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese; 
and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  cheese  without  a  mixture 
of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure; 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  be-  • 
come  too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry  for 
the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude :  whether  ( 
we  consider  the  advantages  that  result  from  j 
this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or  | 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with  . 
Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as 
the  flrnt  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds."  ! 

SHEIK,  an  elder  or  chief  of  the  Arabic 
tribes  or  hordes.  They  are  very  proud  of 
their  long  line  of  noble  ancestors ;  and  some  1 
of  them  also  take  the  title  of  emfr.  The  I 
Mohammedans  also  call  the  heads  of  their  < 
monasteries  theikt,  and  the  Turkish  mufti  ' 
is  sometimes  called  akeik  mlulatm,  or  chief  of 
the  true  believers. 

SHE  K EL,  a  Jewish  silver  coin,  worth 
about  half-a-crown.  There  was  also  the 
golden  shekel,  worth  \L  16*.  M.  sterling. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe,  the  A*qm  tadormm  of  Lin- 
naras. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  cast-iron 
ball  to  throw  out  of  mortars,  Ac.  having  a 
vent  through  which  the  powder  is  put  that 
is  to  burst  it ;  when  it  is  t.Ued,  the  fusee  for 
setting  fire  to  the  powder  is  driven  firmly 
into  the  hole.— In  ships,  the  okell  of  m 
block  signifies  the  outer  frame  or  case, 
wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  contained. 

To  okell,  in  the  veterinsry  art,  is  said 

of  an  aged  horse  that  baa  the  teeth  com- 
pletely bare  and  uncovered. 
SHELLS.     The    singular    regularity. 
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beanty,  and  delicacy  in  the  structure  of  the 
•hells  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  colouring  of  many  of  tbem.  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious  observers,  have  at  all 
times  excited  philosophers  to  inquire  into 
and  detect,  if  possible,  the  causes  aud  man- 
ner of  their  formation :  but  the  attempts  of 
naturalists,  ancient  and  modern,  to  discover 
this  process,  though  often  ingenious  and 
plausible,  have  constantly  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  variety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and 
other  characters  of  sea  shells,  is  almost  in- 
finite. The  most  beautiful  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  sun,  by 
the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  countries 
near  the  line,  heightens  the  colours  of  the 
shells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy  which  is  wanting  in 
those  of  colder  climates.  [See  Concao- 
loqt,  Uroloqy,  &c] 

8HELTIE,  the  appellation  riven  to  a 
small  but  strong  horse  in  Scotland ;  so  called 
from  Shetland,  where  it  is  bred. 

8IIEMIT1C,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  What 
are  termed  the  Skemitie  languages  are  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samari- 
tan, Ethiopic,  and  old  Phoenician. 

SHER'BKT,  a  drink  composed  of  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  and  water,  sometimes  with  per- 
fumed cakes  dissolved  in  it,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  rose-water 
Another  kind  is  made  with  honey,  the  juice 
of  raisins,  violets,  &c. 

8 HER' IFF,  an  officer  in  each  county  of 
England,  nominated  by  the  crown,  invested 
with  a  judicial  and  ministerial  power,  and 
who  takes  precedence  of  every  nobleman  in 
the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 
His  judicial  authority  consists  in  hearing 
and  determining  causes  in  his  county  court, 
and  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county;  he 
being  by  the  common  law  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  there ;  for  which 
reason  he  is  to  assist  the  justices,  and  raise 
the  posse  comitatus  when  occasion  requires. 
As  a  minister,  he  is  bound  to  execute  all 
processes  issuing  from  the  king's  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest,  and 
to  take  bail ;  when  the  cause  comes  to  trial 
he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ;  when 
it  is  determined,  he  must  see  the  judgment 
of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  also  arrests  and  impri- 
sons ;  he  returns  the  jury ;  he  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  accused ;  and  he  executes  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  also  his  duty 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  to  seise 
all  lands  devolved  thereto  by  attainder  or 
escheat;  to  levy  fines  and  forfeitures;  to 
seise  and  keep  all  waives,  wrecks,  estrays, 
Ac.  if  thev  fall  immediately  to  the  crown ; 
and  to  collect  the  regal  rents,  if  so  com- 
manded by  process  from  the  exchequer. 
To  execute  these  various  duties,  the  sheriff 
has  under  him  many  inferior  officers;  as 
under  sheriff,  bailiffs,  and  gaolers ;  and  the 
under-sheriff,  in  reality,  performs  nearly  the 
whole  business  here  described. 

SHER'RY,  a  Spanish  wine,  growing  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadis. 
Red  ana  white  grapes  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  that  which  we  call  dry  sherry 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

SHEW'-BRKAD,  in  the  Jewish  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
They  were  shaped  like  a  brick,  and  weighed 
about  8lba.  The  loaves  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only. 

811  IB-BOLE  Til,  a  word  which  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Jephtha.  The 
Ephraimites  being  unable  to  give  the  as- 
pirate (a),  pronounced  the  word  ribboUtk. 
Bee  Judges  xii.  Hence,  when  some  charac- 
teristic or  peculiarity  of  a  party  is  observed, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  ikibooUth 
or  watch-word  of  that  party. 

SHIELD,  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  borne  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a  defence  against  arrows,  darts,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sixes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  heraldry,  the  JleU,  of  the  shield,  or  es- 
cutcheon,  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
decorated  with  figures  emblematical  or  his- 
torical, serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SHI  L'LING,  an  English  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
riliau,  which  signifies  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
or  the  48th  part  of  a  Roman  pound.  In  sop- 
port  of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Saxon  shilling  was  also  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  shilling  wax  worth  fourpence.  After- 
wards the  French  tolidtu  of  twelvepence, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  thillinp;  and  the 
Saxon  shilling  of  fourpence  took  the  Nor- 
man name  of  groat  or  artmt  coin,  because  it 
was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known. 

8HIN'GLE8,  in  medicine,  an  eruptive 
disease,  which  spreads  round  the  body  like 
a  girdle.^— Thin  boards  used  for  covering 

shells  and  other  building. ShingU,  round 

gravel,  or  the  pebbles,  &c.  thrown  by  the 
sea  on  the  beach. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  ves- 
sels which  are  bnilt  upon  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple, and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation ;  more  particularly  those  equipped 
with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top- mast, 
and  top-gallant  mast,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  yards,  sails,  Ac.  Ships  are  of 
various  sixes,  and  fitted  for  various  uses; 
most  of  them,  however,  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ships  of  war  aud  merchant- 
ships.  They  have  gradually  increased  in 
bulk  from  the  open  galleys  of  the  ancients 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
6,000.  A  first-rate  man  of-war  carries  130 
guns,  34  and  S3  pounders,  with  a  crew  of 
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or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  hone 

to  defend  it  from  injury. The  thoe  of  an 

anchor  is  a  small  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  anchor  flake.  It  it  used  to  prevent 
the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  the 
•hip's  bow,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

SHORE,  the  coast  or  land  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river:  the  sea  shore 
has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 
portions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  tract  of 
land  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storms 
and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  descent  from 
this,  which  is  always  covered  with  water. 

8HORL,  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
usually  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  masses 
of  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 
three  or  nine  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
crystals  is  longitudinally  streaked.  The 
amorphous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  dis- 
tinct columnar  concretions,  sometimes  pa- 
rallel, at  other  timea  diverging  or  stelliform. 
The  mineralogists  of  the  last  century  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  substances 
under  the  name  of  thorl,  which  later  ob- 
servations have  separated  into  several  spe- 
cies, and  which  are  now  known  as  actino- 
lite,  angite,  lemcite,  &c. 

8HORLA'CEOU8,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
tbet  for  such  substances  as  partake  of  the 
nature  and  characters  of  short 

SHOR  LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  found  in  irregular  oblong 
masses  or  columns,  inserted  in  a  mixture  of 
quarts  and  mica  or  granite. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  for  any  missile 
discharged  from  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  all 
kinds.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds ; 
as— 1,  round  thot  or  balU;  those  for  cannon 
made  of  iron,  those  for  muskets  and  pistols, 
of  lead :  2,  double-headed  thot  or  bar  thot, 
consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  round  head  at 
each  end:  8,  chain-thot,  being  two  balls 
fastened  together  by  a  chain  :  4,  grope-that, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound  to- 

Kther  with  a  cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron 
ttom :  6,  eat*  thot  or  eanitter  thot,  by 
which  is  meant  a  great  number  of  small 
bullets  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box: 
6,  langrel  or  langrage,  which  consists  of 
pieces  of  iron  of  any  kind.  Musket  balls 
are  called  tmall  thot;  and  those  small  glo- 
bular masses  of  lead  used  by  sportsmen  in 
killing  birds  and  other  small  game,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  thot,  of  different 
numbers  according  to  their  size.  In  the 
manufacturing  of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is 
allowed  to  fall  like  rain  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  the  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 
tundity to  grains  of  shot.  In  its  descent, 
the  drops  become  truly  globular,  and  before 
tbey  reach  the  end  of  their  fall  are  hardened 

by  cooling. Shot  of  a  cable,  the  splicing 

of  two  cables  together,  or  the  two  cables 
thus  united  i  thus,  it  is  said,  a  ship  will  ride 
easier  in  deep  water  with  one  thot  of  cable 
thus  lengthened,  than  with  three  short 
cables. 
SHOT-RACK8,  in  a  ship,  wooden  frames 


bolted  to  the  craropings  and  head-ledges 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to  con- 
tain the  different  shot. Shot-locker,  a 

hole  planked  up  to  contain  the  different 
shot. 

shrew.mouse,  in  sooiogy.  a  small 

harmless  animal  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sore*.  It  resembles  the  mole  in  its  head, 
and  in  other  parts  the  common  mouse, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  corn, 
insects,  Ac. 

SHRIKE,  or  Butcher-bird,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  birds  called  Lanimt,  re- 
markable for  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
their  attacks  on  other  birds. 

SHROUDS,  in  a  ship,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a  mast  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  sup- 
port the  mast.  There  arc  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  mizen  shrouds,  bowsprit 
shrouds,  Ac. 

SHROVE-TU'ESDAT,  the  Tuesday  after 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  of  Lent ;  being 
so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  thrive,  to 
confess  ;  that  day  having  been  employed  by 
the  people  in  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  thereby  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast. 

SHRUB,  a  small  woody  plant  between  a 
bush  and  a  tree.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mental plants,  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as 
the  acacia,  lilac,  4c. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  by 
weavers  for  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
woof  in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  cloth 
to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

SIAL'AGOGUB,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  salivary  discharge. 

81BE'RIAN,  pertaining  to  8iberia,  a 
name  given  to  a  great  and  indefinite  extent 
of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia ;  as,  a  Sibe- 
rian winter. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  red  tourmalin. 

8IB'YL8,  in  antiquity,  certain  women 
who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  They  resided  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy  ;  and  were  con- 
sulted on  all  important  occasions.  Tbey 
delivered  oracular  answers,  and,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  called  Sibylline  tertet; 
but  these  8ibylline  oracles  seem  to  have 
been  composed  to  answer  political  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  Sibyl*,  according  to 
Varro,  was  ten.  The  Romans  kept  their 
books  with  infinite  care,  and  consulted 
them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
credulity. 

SIDEREAL,  in  astronomy,  pertaining  to 
the  stars.  A  tidereal  day,  the  time  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23 
hours  66  minntes  4  seconds,  and  6"'  of  mean 
solar  time,  there  being  386  sidereal  days  in 
a  year,  or  during  the  365  diurnal  revolutions 
of  the  sun. 

SID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  phosphate 
of  iron. 

8IDERITIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
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carp,  or  pod,  having  the  seeds  filed  to  both 
sutures.  Hence  the  term  tiliqwout  plants 
for  such;  and  tiliadmu  for  those  which 
have  silicles  or  little  pods. 

SlLlQUO'SiB,  one  of  the  Linnvan  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  those*  which 
have  siliqtue  or  pods  for  their  seed-vessels, 
like  the  plea,  bean,  lupin,  &c 

SILK,  and  SILK'-  WORM.  Silk,  in  its  ori- 
ginal  state,  is  properly  an  animal  fluid  hard- 
ened by  the  air ;  being  an  extremely  soft  and 
glossy  thread,  spun  by  the  Bombyx  or  Silk- 
worm, of  the  genus  PkmUna.  Prom  a  small 
egg,  of  the  sixe  of  a  pin's  head,  proceeds  a 
minute  dark-coloured  worm,  the  food  of 
which  is  the  mulberry-leaf.  After  casting  its 
skin  three  or  four  times,  as  its  bulk  increases, 
it  becomes  at  length  a  rather  large  caterpil- 
lar, of  a  white  colour,  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  blue  or  with  yellow.  The  period  of 
its  existence  in  this  state  being  arrived,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  and  soon  begins  to  form  the 
silken  ball  which  renders  it  so  famous.  On 
the  lint  day  of  its  work,  it  makes  the  weh, 
or  loose  outward  silk  by  which  it  fastens  its 
nest  to  the  branch,  paper,  or  other  sub- 
stance that  nature  or  art  puts  in  its  way. 
On  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  its /of- 
lieulmt  or  ball ;  and  on  the  third  is  quite 
hid  by  its  silk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  innect  complete.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
everything  now  remains  quiet  till  the  pupa 
becomes  a  pkmLtnm,  or  moth:  but  where 
the  insect  is  bred  as  an  article  of  trade,  the 
ball  is  taken  from  the  mulberry-tree  in  the 
condition  at  which  it  is  now  described  to 
be  arrived,  and  unwound  within  a  proper 
time;  because  if  left  to  itself,  the  pkaUrnm 
would  pierce  its  way  through,  and  destroy 
the  silk.  As  soon  as  the  worms  have  pro- 
duced their  balls,  or  cocoons,  they  become 
an  article  of  trade ;  for  in  those  countries 
where  silk  is  cultivated,  few  persons  reel  off 
their  cocoons,  but  sell  them  to  others,  who 
make  this  operation  a  separate  business. 
The  silk,  as  formed  by  the  worm,  is  so  very 
fine,  that  if  each  ball,  or  cocoon,  was  reeled 
separately  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturer  j  in  the  reeling, 
therefore,  the  ends  of  several  cocoons  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm 
water,  which,  softening  their  natural  gum, 
makes  them  stick  together  so  as  to  form 

one  strong  thread. The  first  tilk  known 

in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  China.  Though  this  commerce  began 
in  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  before  a.  n. 
646  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms  and 
working  the  silk  were  known  to  the  western 
world.  When  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
Rome,  it  was  so  costly  that  it  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  was  only  used  by  a  few 
ladies  of  the  patrician  rank.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was 
passed,  that  no  man  should  disgrace  him- 
self by  the  effeminate  practice  of  wearing 
silken  garments ;  bat  the  profligate  Helio- 
gabalus  broke  this  law,  by"  wearing  a  dress 
composed  wholly  of  silk.  The  fashion,  thus 
set,  was  quickly  followed,  and  from  the  capi- 
I  tal  it  soon  extended  to  the  provinces.  Greece 


was  distinguished  not  ouly  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  but  for  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c. 
In  time  it  spread  to  Italy;  and  in  1480  it 
was  introduced  into  France.  For  a  long 
time  the  English  were  indebted  for  silk  to 
foreign  countries;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestant*  in  France 
in  the  year  1686,  nearly  60,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants fled  from  that  country  and  took  re- 
fuge in  England ;  and  many  of  them  being 
silk  manufacturers,  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  the  tilk  trade  in  Spitalfields.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  company  of  silk- 
women  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  MM ; 
but  these  were  probably  employed  in  needle- 
works of  silk  and  thread.  Italy  supplied 
England  and  all  other  parts  with  the  broad 
manufactures  till  1489.  In  1630  the  broad 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  1688  the  company  of  silk-throws- 
ters employed  above  40,000  persons. As 

a  specimen  of  individual  enterprise  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  we  must  notice  8ir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  about  the  year  1724, 
erected  in  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derbv,  a  curious  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  the  model  of  which  be  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  was  deemed  so  important,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Thomas's  patent,  par- 
liament voted  him  14,000/.  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  machinery.  This  con- 
tained 26^586  wheels;  one  water-wheel 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night  it 
worked  318,504,960  yards  of  organxine  silk. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  years,  and  more  simple 
and    complete   machinery  erected,  which 

performs  twice  the  work. Among  other 

novelties  is  the  introduction  of  glau  as  a 
material  in  woven  silk.  To  those  who  have 
never  heard  of  it,  this  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, in  consequence  of  its  brittle  nature. 
The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  the  new 
material  being  substituted  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread,  than  either  of  which  it  is  more 
durable,  possessingbesides  the  advantage  of 
never  tarnishing.  What  is  technically  called 
the  warp,  that  is,  the  long  way  of  any  loom 
manufactured  article,  is  composed  of  silk, 
which  forms  the  body  and  groundwork,  on 
which  the  pattern  in  glass  appears  as  the 
weft  or  cross  work.  The  reguisite  flexibi- 
lity of  glass  thread  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fine- 
ness, as  not  less  than  40  or  60  of  the  original 
threads  (produced  by  steam  engine  power) 
are  required  to  form  one  thread  of  the  loom. 
The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  a  yard 
can  be  manufactured  in  12  hours.  The 
work  is  extremely  beautiful  and  compara- 
tively cheap,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  stuff 
where  bullion  is  really  introduced  can  be 
purchased  for  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  this  is  sold :  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far 
as  the  glass  is  concerned,  imperishable. 
8ILKCOTTON,  in  botany,  the  Ana*** 
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•elling  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  or  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  a  bene- 
fice for  money  or  reward.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Chaldean  Magus,  Simon, 
who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wished  to  bay  of  them  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

SIMOON',  a  hot  suffocating  wind,  that 
blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Arabia, 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  parch* 
ed  deserts  and  sandy  plains.  Its  approach 
is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  and  its 
fatal  effects  are  to  be  avoided  by  falling  on 
the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT,  in  law,  a  term 
applied  to  debts,  where  the  contract  upon 
which  the  obligation  arisewis  neither  as- 
certained  by  matters  of  record,  nor  yet  by 
deed  or  special  instrument. 

SIM'PULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  vessel  re- 
sembling a  cruet,  used  at  sacrifices  and 
libations  for  taking  a  very  little  wine  at  a 
time. 

SIMULATION,  the  assumption  of  a  de- 
ceitful appearance  or  character.  It  differs 
from  dUnmulmtion,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
assumes  a  false  character,  while  the  latter 
only  conceals  the  true  one :  but  both  are 
truly  designated  by  the  word  kypocriey. 

SIN'APISM,  in  medicine,  a  mustard 
poultice ;  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
tloyed  in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 


ploy* 
diseai 


SIN'CIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

8 1 N  E,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end 

8I'NECURB.  a  church  benefice  without 
cure,  or  care,  or  guardianship  of  souls  ;  as 
where  there  is  a  parish  without  church  or 
inhabitants.  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
post  that  brings  profit  without  labour. 

8I'NB  DI'B,  in  parliamentary  language, 
a  Latin  phrase  used  for  the  adjournment  of 
a  debate  without  fixiug  a  day  when  it  shall 

be  resumed. In  law,  a  term  applied  to  a 

defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his 
favour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  go  rine  die,  or 
dismissed  the  court. 

SINGING.  [See  Mosic,  Mblodt.  4c] 
SINGING  BIRDS.  The  vocal  inmates 
of  the  grove,  as  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
term  these  feathered  songsters,  have  fur- 
nished man,  in  every  clime,  with  a  source 
of  delight  not  unmixed  with  wonder ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  few  persons  who,  at 
tiroes,  have  not  been  sensible  of  the  exhil- 
arating effects  arising  from  their  dulcet 
warblings.  In  a  correct  sense  of  the  term, 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
sings.  To  her  is  allotted  the  care  and  toil 
of  Incubation,  and  the  principal  share  of 
nursing  the  helpless  brood:  but  while  she 
is  performing  her  parental  duties,  her  mate 
is  exerting  all  his  vocal  blandishments. 
The  power  of  song  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
disposition  of  the  larynx,  which  in  birds 
is  not,  as  in  mammifera   and  amphibia, 


placed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe; but,  as  it  were,  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  placed  at  each  extremity.  Parrots, 
ravens,  starlings,  bullfinches,  &c.  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some  words:  singing  birds  also,  in 
captivity,  readily  adopt  the  song  of  others, 
learn  tunes,  and  can  even  be  made  to  sing 
in  company.  In  general,  however,  the  songs 
of  biros  in  the  wild  state  appear  to  be 
formed  by  practice  and  imitation.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds,  know  also  that  their  voice,  energy, 
and  expression,  differ  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  remark,  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  ornithologist,  says,  he  waa 
so  familiar  with  the  notes  of  an  individual 
wood- thrush,  that  he  could  recognise  him 
among  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  woods.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  effusion,  pro- 
duced by  no  exertion,  or  occasioning  no 
lassitude  of  muscle,  or  relaxation  of  the 
parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day  and 
most  part  of  the  night ;  and  we  never  ob- 
serve that  the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or 
that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untune- 
able,  after  these  hours  of  practice.  The 
cuckoo  is  probably  the  only  bird  that  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 

SINISTER,  in  heraldry,  a  term  denoting 

the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon. 8ini»ter 

atpeet,  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  signs ;  as,  Saturn  in  the  same 
degree  as  Aries,  &c. 

SINK'ING  FUND,  in  polities,  »  ,crm 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or 
diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

SIN'NBT,  in  seamen's  language,  rope 
yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent  them 
from  galling. 

81  NON  OM7JE8,  in  law,  a  writ  on  as- 
sociation of  justices,  by  which,  if  all  in 
commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  assign- 
ed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them 
may  proceed  to  finish  the  business. 

SIN'OPER,  in  mineralogy,  red  ferrugi- 
nous quarts,  occurring  in  small  perfect 
crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
varieties  of  jasper. 

SINTER,  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
which  appears  under  different  forms,  and  is 
variously  designated.  CaUareeue  rinter  is 
a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,  plane,  or  un- 
dulated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  St/i- 
eeoue  rinter  is  of  a  dull  grayish  white  colour, 
and  of  a  light,  brittle,  and  fibrous  texture. 
Opaline  ritieeoue  tinier  is  whitish,  with 
brown,  black,  or  bluish  spots,  and  its  frag- 
ments appear  to  be  dendritic.  Pearl  rinter, 
or  fiorite,  has  a  gray  hue,  and  occurs  in  cylin- 
drical, stalactitic,  and  globular  masses. 

SIN'UATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  larged  carved  beaks  in  the 
margin,  as  in  the  oak. 

SI'NUS,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone 
or  other  part,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  entrance.    The  veins  of  the  dura 
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porous;  more  so  in  some  places  than  others ; 
and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  some  parts 
than  others.  8ome  of  these  pores  are  ducts 
of  sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  out,  it  is  supposed, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itself.  The  ret e  nmcoeum  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin:  it  is  black  in  the  negro  [8ee 
Naoao] ;  white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the 
European.  The  skin  is  extremely  disten- 
Bible  and  elastic ;  it  is  thickest  on  those 
parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weight  and 
pressure,  consequently  it  is  thick  on  tbe 
back,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch  opposite 

surfaces. Skin,  in  commerce,  the  hairy 

or  other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skinner,  or 
parchment-maker. 

8KINK,  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles, 
the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  fixards 
found  in  warm  climates,  all  of  which  have  a 
long  body  covered  with  rounded  imbricate 
scales. 

SKOL'BZITE,  a  mineral,  occurring  erys- 
talixed  and  massive,  colourless  and  nearly 
transparent.  When  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
placed  in  the  exterior  name  of  a  blowpipe. 
it  twists  like  a  worm,  becomes  opaque,  and 
is  converted  into  a  glassy  substance. 

SKOR'ADITE,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour,  resembling  the  martial  arseniate  of 
copper.  It  occurs  massive,  but  is  generally 
cry »t allied  in  rectangular  prisms. 

SKULL,  the  bony  covering  of  the  brain, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  namely,  tbe 
eiucipnt,  or  fore  part ;  the  occiput,  or  hind 
part ;  and  the  vertex,  or  crown.  It  forms 
tbe  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the  head 
except  the  face. 

8KUNK  (supAtfto  putoriue),  in  ecology, 
a  carnivorous  quadruped,  about  the  sire  of 
a  cat,  and  allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger 
tribe ;  inhabiting  most  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  celebrated  for  the  intolerable 
stilling  stench  which  it  discharges  when 
threatened  with  danger,  and  which  is  its 
defence  against  its  enemies.  8uch,  indeed, 
is  the  offensive  nature  of  tbe  fluid  which  the 
skunk  ejects,  that  the  smallest  drop  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  clothes  detestable  to  the 
wearer  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  in  in- 
tensity. The  genus  is  exclusively  Ame- 
rican. 

SKY,  the  name  we  give  to  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  tbe  heavens,  or  the  region  whioh 
surrounds  the  earth  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere. 8ir  Isaac  Newton  attributes  the 
asure  colour  of  the  sky  to  vapours  beginning 
to  condense  there,  and  acquiring  a  sufficient 
consistence  to  reflect  the  most  reflexible 
rays ;  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  sky 
assumes  a  different  aspect  as  seen  in  differ- 
ent countries,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
different  degrees  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
exhalations :  on  these  varieties,  indeed,  the 
beauty  of  a  climate  partly  depends.  Tbe 
azure  arch,  which,  by  an  optical  illusion,  on 


every  side  limits  our  view,  seems  to  be  lower 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Italy.  In  vain  do 
we  look  for  that  pure,  serene,  and  bound- 
less iky,  that  atmosphere  of  clear  blue,  or 
of  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributed  to 
inspire  a  Raphael  and  Correggio.  But  even 
the  Italian  sky  is  said  to  be  cloudy  in  com- 
parison with  that  which,  in  summer,  cano- 
pies the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SKY'-SCRAPER,  in  ships,  a  small  trian- 
gular sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal. 

SLAB,  in  carpentry,  an  outside  plank  or 
board  sawn  from  the  sides  of  a  tree,  which 

is  frequently  of  very  unequal  thickness. 

In  masonry,  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

8LAM,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  making  of  alum,  by 
calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE,  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  colour,  which,  when  first  dug  from  the 
quarry,  is  of  an  exceedingly  soft  texture, 
and  is  therefore  easily  cut  or  split  into 


plates  for  coverings  of  the  roofc  of 

Saving,  Ac  Used  in  the  place  of  tiles,  the 
loe  slate  is  a  very  light  and  durable  cover- 
ing: tbe  gray  slate  is  much  more  lasting 
than  tiles ;  but  slating  of  either  kind  is  ex- 
pensive, because  the  roof  must  be  first  co- 
vered with  boards,  to  which  the  slates  are 
fastened  with  tacks  and  fine  mortar.  The 
slate  principally  in  use  in  London  is  brought 
from  Wales,  and  it  is  thence  forwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  also  in  use  some  other  kinds  of  slate, 
the  best  sort  of  whieh  is  the  Westmoreland 
slate.  The  patent  elating,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  in  selecting  the  largest  slates, 
and  those  also  of  a  uniform  thickness. 
Neither  battening  nor  boarding  is  required 
for  these  slates,  and  a  great  saving  of  the 
timber  takes  place,  besides  diminishing  tbe 

weight  of  the  roof. Drawing  elate,  or 

black  chalk,  has  a  grayish-black  colour;  is 
very  soft,  sectile,  easily  broken,  and  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  It  occurs  in  beds 
in  primitive  and  transition  clay-slate ;  also, 
in  secondary  formations.  It  is  used  in 
crayon  drawing,  its  trace  upon  paper  being 

black  and  regular. Whet  elate,  or  Turkey 

hone,  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great 
proportion  of  quarts,  in  which  the  compo- 
nent particles  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible. Mica  elate  is  com- 
posed of  the  minerals  mica  and  quarts,  the 
mica  being  generally  predominant. 

SLAVERY.  We  find  no  mention  of 
slaves  before  the  deluge ;  but  immediately 
after,  vi*.  in  tbe  curse  of  Canaan :  whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  servitude  increased 
soon  after  that  period ;  for  in  Abraham's 
time  we  find  it  was  generally  established. 
Some  attribute  its  origin  to  Nimrod,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  first  began  to  make 
war,  and,  consequently,  to  make  captives ; 
dooming  such  as  he  took,  either  in  bat- 
tles or  irruptions,  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  slave  was  set 
at  liberty,  he  changed  his  name  into  a  sur- 
name, and  took  the  nostra  or  prrnnomen  of 
his  master ;  to  which  he  added  the  cogno- 
men  he  bad  been  called  by  when  a  slave. — 
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in  which  no  selfish  interests  were  involved 
—purely  to  do  a  great  moral  right,  and  re- 
dress  a  great  moral  wrong.  For  that  one 
unalloyed  act  alone,  the  U  foremost  among 
the  nations; — and  the  world  is  her  debtor, 
too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  establish 
the  principle  of  peace.  A  fearful  debt  on 
that  head,  as  on  the  other,  she  had,  indeed, 
to  wipe  off: — but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
■aid,  that  a  more  important  step  has  been 
made  towards  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the  European 
recognition  of  this  one  principle,  than  by 
any  other  fact  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  religion  itself  of  whose  precepts  this 
wisdom  is  a  part.  It  is  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  politics  of  the  world,  all  whose  ages 
and  nations  till  this  day  hare  arbitrated 
with  the  sword." 

The  Horror  $  of  a  Start  Skip.  — Mr.  R. 
Walsh,  in  his  Notices  of  Brazil,  says,  in  de- 
scribing a  slaTe-ship,  examined  by  the  Bri- 
tish man-of-war  in  which  he  returned  from 
Brazil,  in  May,  1829,  "  She  had  taken  in,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males  and  226  fe- 
males, making  in  all  662,  and  had  been 
out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she  had 
thrown  overboard  fifty-five.  The  slaves 
were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways, 
between  decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that 
they  sat  between  each  other's  legs,  and 
stowed  so  close  together,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all 
changing  their  position  by  night  or  day. 
As  they  belonged  to,  and  were  shipped  on 
account  of,  different  individuals,  they  were 
all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the  owners' 
marks,  of  different  forms.  These  were  im- 
pressed on  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms, 
and  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect 
indifference,  burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron  I 
Over  the  hatchway  stood  a  ferocious  look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  scourge  of  many  twisted 
thongs  in  bis  hand,  who  was  the  slave-driver 
of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  below,  be  shook  it  over  them, 
and  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it."  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  state,  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  packed  up  and  wedged  together 
as  tight  as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells, 
three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not  more 
than  23  square  inches  for  each  man,  and  13 
inches  for  each  woman;  while  the  heat  of 
these  horrid  places  was  so  great,  and  the 
odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been 
room.  The  English  officers  insisted  that 
the  poor  suffering  creatures  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  deck,  to  get  air  and  water ;  and 
"  they  came  swarming  up,  all  in  a  state  of 
total  nudity,  like  bees  from  the  aperture  of 
a  hive,  till  the  whole  deck  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  from  stem  to  stern ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  where  they  could 
all  have  come  from,  or  how  they  could  all 
have  been  stowed  away.  After  enjoying, 
for  a  short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  of  air, 
some  water  was  brought ;  it  was  then  that 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a  fearful  manner.  They  all  rushed  like 
maniacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,   could  restrain   them; 


they  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  fought 
with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  pre- 
cious liquid,  as  if  they  grew  rabid  at  the 
sight  of  it."  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that 
the  wretched  captives  were  soon  again 
doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon:  for 
the  English  ship  was  obliged  to  release  the 
slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded 
the  privilege,  allowed  to  Brazilian  ships,  of 
procuring  slaves  south  of  the  line. An- 
other appalling  instance,  fresh  ha  our  recol- 
lection, was  related  at  the  first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Extinction 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  for  the  Civilization 
of  Africa,''  held  at  Exeter-hall,  London, 
June  1,  1840.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  presided;  and  in  introducing  the 
subject,  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  England  to 
abolish  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings, 
which  he  characterized  as  "at  once  the  de- 
solation of  Africa  and  the  disgrace  of  Eu- 
rope," had  not  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
The  meeting  to  which  we  are  alluding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  project,  as 
extensive  and  benevolent  as  it  was  glorious ; 
nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity, throughout  benighted  and  degraded 
Africa.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  even  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  the  general  proceed- 
ings: we  merely  refer  to  them  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  awful  fact,  as  quoted 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  from  a  public  paper,  entitled 
"  The  Shipping  List  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,"  dated  March  17,  1840,  and  which 
was  there  inserted  among  other  miscella- 


mg  oth< 
icle  of  i 


neons  matter,  as  an  article  of  intelligence. 
It  ran  thus:  "  Loss  of  Slavers  at  Mozam- 
bique Harbour,  during  a  hurricane:  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1840,  during  a  hurricane 
from  the  south-east,  two  slavers,  a  ship  and 
a  brig,  were  wrecked  at  Mozambique  har- 
bour, but  the  crews  of  both,  and  200  slaves 
on  board  the  brig  were  saved.  The  ship  had 
arrived  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not 
taken  in  any  slaves.  It  was  reported  that 
the  brig,  commanded  by  a  Spaniard,  had 
originally  900  slaves  on  board,  but  during 
the  hurricane  the  hatches  had  been  bat- 
tened down,  and  on  opening  thein  300  were 
found  to  have  died  from  suffocation.  Again 
the  hurricane  came  on ;  the  hatches  were 
battened  down  a  second  time,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was,  that  300  more  of  the  slaves 
perished  from  the  same  cause,  and  100  of 
the  remaining  300  died  on  the  passage  to 
Mozambique  harbour."  And  what,  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  this  mortality  ?  Why,  they 
returned  for  the  purpoee  of  getting  a  freak 
eupply!  Well,  indeed,  might  he  exult  in 
the  prospect  he  saw  around  him ;  and  hail 
it  as  the  omen  of  better  days ;  and  truly 
might  be  say,  as  he  complimented  the  royal 
president  on  his  character  and  position,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  he  had  that  day  taken — 
"  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  sta- 
tion you  occupy  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  England— it  is  not  unbecoming 
this  high  station,  these  great  advantages 
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BLUB,  in  music,  a  mark  connecting 
notes  that  are  to  be  song  to  the  same  sylla- 
ble, or  made  in  one  continued  breath  of  a 
wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 

SMALL- POX,  in  medicine,  a  very  con- 
tagious  pustular  disease.  [See  Vabiola, 
Cow-rox,  4c] 

8M  ALTS,  or  8MALT,  an  oxyde  of  cobalt 
and  melted  glass  pounded ;  used  in  paper- 
making  and  various  other  arts,  particularly 
in  the  painting  of  earthenware. 

8MARAQD,  another  name  for  the  eme- 
rald. Hence,  tmaragdini,  an  epithet  for 
anything  pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
emerald;  of  an  emerald  green. 

BMARAG'DITE,  a  mineral,  otherwise 
called  grttn  diallage. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a  small  and  de- 
licate flavoured  Ash. 

SMl'LAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  38  Diottia,  order  6  Hexandria.  The 
species  are  perennials,  including  the  medi- 
cinal smilax  or  sarsaparilla. 

8MEI/LING,  that  sense  which  resides 
in  the  nerves  distributed  over  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils, 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
and  formation,  being  far  more  sensible  in 
some  animals  than  in  others.  According 
to  Boerhaave,  the  act  of  smelling  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  odorous  effluvia,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils, in  inspiration,  and  struck  with  such 
force  Against  the  fibrillas  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  to  shake  them,  and  give  them  a 
vibratory  motion ;  which  action,  being  com- 
municated thence  to  the  common  sensory, 
occasions  an  idea  of  a  sweet  or  fetid,  a  sour 
or  an  aromatic  object,  Ac.  And  he  further 
observes,  that  the  matter  in  animals,  vege- 


tables, fossils,  Ac.  which  chiefly  effects  toe 

lling,  is 
inherent  in  their  oily  parts,  called  spirit ; 


sense  of  smelling,  is  that  subtile  substance 


for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  the 
most  fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has 
scarce  any  smell  at  all ;  but  this,  poured  on 
the  most  inodorous  bodies,  imparts  to  them 
a  fragrancy.  Volatile  particles  chiefly  are 
distinguished  bj  smell,  and  fixed  ones  by 
the  taste;  perhaps  because  the  thick  mu- 
cous cuticle  spread  over  the  tongue,  inter- 
cepts the  action  of  the  more  suotile  salts, 
which  easily  affect  the  softer  and  leas 
covered  nerves  of  the  nostrils.  The  action 
of  smells  is  strong,  but  of  short  continu- 
ance; because  particles  in  a  very  minute 
state  are  applied  to  naked  nerves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  Hence 
the  deleterious  and  also  the  refreshing  ac- 
tion of  odours,  by  which  people  are  resus- 
citated from  fainting*.  Ac.  Hence  the  vio- 
lent sneezing  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  smell  of 
purgatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fusion 
or  melting  of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order  to 
separate  the  metalline  part  from  the  earthy, 
stony,  and  other  pails.  The  art  of  fusing 
the  ores  after  roasting,  is  the  principal  and 
most  important  of  metallurgy  operations. 

8MOKB,  the  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 


that  is  expelled  from  a  substance  while 
burning;  or  the  rarefied,  but  undeeom- 
poaed  part  of  a  combustible ;  always  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  to  the  incombustible 
matter  within  a  substance,  or  to  the  matter 
with  which  oxygen  does  not  readily  com- 
bine. The  word  nu>ke  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  volatile  vapour  expelled  from 
coal,  wood,  vegetable  matter,  Ac.;  that 
which  exhales  from  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called  A"** 

SMOKE-JACK,  a  machine  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by 
the  smoke  and  air,  which  ascend  the  chim- 


ney with  force  sufficient  to  turn  a  spit. 

SMUG'GLING,  the  offence  of  importing 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
oy  law.  While  such  enormous  duties  are 
imposed  upon  many  foreign  productions, 
all  the  vigilance  of  coast  guards  and  reve- 
nue cutters  must  fail  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  smuggling.  The  temptation 
is  evidently  too  strong  for  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  to  discontinue  the  practice ; 
— nay,  who  is  there  that  does  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encourage  it  ?  Smuggling  owes 
its  existence  to  oppressive  duties,  in  many 
eases  amounting  to  absolute  prohibition ; 
and  although  a  large  "  preventive"  force  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  at  an  incredible 
expense,  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
metropolis,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  alac- 
rity with  which  the  smuggler  is  assisted 
by  the  peasantry  on  the  coasts  (particu- 
larly of  Kent  and  Sussex),  can  wonder  that 
he  so  often  continues  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  revenue  officers,  or  that  he 
dares  to  defy  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
custom  laws. 

8MUT,  in  husbandry,  a  disease  in  corn, 
when  the  grains,  instead  of  being-  filled 
with  flour,  contain  foul  black  powder. 

SNAIL,  a  genus  of  insects,  the  Lima*  of 
Linnstus.  They  are  sometimes  without 
shells,  and  called  §lugt;  and  sometimes 
provided  with  shells  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  combined  with  coagulated  albumen, 
accreted  by  the  skin  of  the  insect,  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  being  extended  bv  layers 
of  the  substance  to  the  margin.  The  eyes 
of  snails  are  in  their  horns,  which  they  draw 
in  at  pleasure.  All  the  land  tettacea  (shell 
animals)  appear  to  have  the  power  of  be- 
coming torpid  at  pleasure,  and  independent 
of  any  alterations  of  temperature.  Thus, 
snails,  if  placed  in  a  box  at  Midsummer, 
will  attach  themselves  to  its  sides,  and  re- 
main in  this  dormant  state  for  several  years. 
Even  in  their  natural  haunts,  they  are  often 
found  in  this  state  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  there  is  a  continued  drought. 
With  the  first  shower,  however,  they  recover, 
and  move  about  again. 

SNAKE  (angmitj,  in  zoology,  the  com* 
mon  and  general  name  of  serpents ;  but,  in 
England,  generally  applied  to  those  which 
are  oviparous.  [See  saar«i»Ts.]— To  the 
account  there  given,  we  shall  merely  add 
the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
singular  use  of  the  ribs  of  snakes  in  assist- 
ing progressive  motion.  "  Sir  Everard  Home 
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or  for  certain  inferior  services  of  husbandry 
to  be  perfonned  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  a 
tenure  distinct  from  chivalry  or  knight'* 
service,  in  which  the  render  was  uncertain. 
SOCI'ETY,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
signifies  the  whole  race  or  family  of  man ; 
as, "  the  true  and  natural  foundation*  of 
•ocirtp,  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indivi- 
duals." In  a  narrower  sense,  it  signifies, 
persons  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
who  frequently  meet  in  company.  It  is 
also  a  name  given  to  any  association  of 
persons  uniting  together,  and  co-operating 
to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the  so- 
cieties or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature :  benevolent  societies,  for  pur- 
poses  of  public  charity ;  missionary  socie- 
ties, for  sending  missionaries  abroad ;  and 
various  others.  In  society,  a  man  not  only 
finds  more  leisure,  but  better  opportunities 
of  applying  his  talents  with  success.  The 
tociel  principle,  in  fact,  is  of  such  an  ex 


of  applying  his 

'  I  principle,  in  fact,  is  of  such  an  expan- 
sive nature,    that  it  cannot  be  confined 


within  the  circuit  of  a  family,  of  friends,  or 
a  neighbourhood:  it  spreads  into  wider 
systems,  and  draws  men  into  larger  com- 
munities and  commonwealths :  since  it  is 
in  these  only  that  the  more  sublime  powers 
of  our  nature  attain  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 

SO'CII.  among  the  Romans,  were  such 
states  as  were  in  alliance  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Home.  In  the  time  of  Polybius, 
all  Italy  was  subject  to  the  Romans ;  yet  no 
state  or  people  in  it  had  been  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  but  retained  in 
general  their  own  laws  and  governors,  and 
were  termed  aocii,  or  confederates.  The 
•oct'i  received  no  consideration  for  their 
service,  but  a  distribution  of  corn.  The 
mmxilia  differed  from  the  toeii,  as  being 
borrowed  at  a  certain  pay  from  foreign 
princes  and  states.  The  name  of  toeii  in 
time  ceased ;  all  the  natives  of  Italy  being 
accounted  Romans,  and  honoured  with  the 
jut  eiritatu. 

80CK  fseenu),  the  shoe  of  the  ancient 
actors  in  comedy.  Hence  the  word  is  used 
for  comedy,  and  opposed  to  buskin  or  tra- 
gedy ;  as, "  I  have  no  talents  either  for  the 
#oe*  or  bmtkin." 

SOCLE,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  under  the  basis  of  pedestals  of 
vases  and  statues,  serving  as  a  foot  or 
stand. 

SOC'OTRINE  AL'OES,  a  fine  kind  of 
aloes  from  Socotra,  an  isle  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

80CRAT1C  PHILOSOPHY,  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  with  regard  to  morality 
and  religion,  maintained  and  taught  by  So- 
crates.    [See  PaiLosorHT.] 

SO'DA,  a  mineral  alkali,  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  principally  from  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-coast.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakes  in 
ErFP(»  which,  being  dried  by  the  beat  of 
the  sun,  leave  beds  of  soda,  or  natron,  a*  it 
is  there  called.  Soda  is,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  procured  from  the  taUola  $»da, 
a  plant  which  grows  among  the  cliffs  on  the 


coast.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixi- 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  which  grow  on  the  sea 
shores.  Soda  very  much  resembles  potash, 
but  it  is  rather  more  fusible ;  and  when  it 
comes  into  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated  like 
the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ar- 
dent spirit. 

SO'DALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  found  crystalizcd  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  the  large  portion  of 
mineral  alkali  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. 

SODA-WATER,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
soda  in  water  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  Late  discoveries  have  shown  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  a  liquid  state  in 
soda-water;  when,  therefore,  it  is  hastily 
swallowed,  it  robs  the  stomach  of  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  as  it  passes  from  a  liquid 
into  a  gaseous  state.  It  will  therefore  cool 
as  well  as  distend  that  organ.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  water  or  malt 
liquor,  is,  in  most  constitutions,  of  great 
utility,  but  more  especially  to  those  persons 
who  are  of  a  bilious  temperament. 

SODIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  soda.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  and  when  examined  under 
a  film  of  naptha,  has  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceedingly  mal- 
leable, and  is  much  softer  than  any  of  the 
common  metallic  substances.  It  conducts 
electricity  and  heat  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  basis  of  potassa ;  and  small  particles  of 
it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic  .spark,  and  bum 
with  bright  explosions.  When  sodium  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degree*  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much 
more  slowly  than  the  substance  that  forms 
on  the  basis  of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure 
soda.  Sodium  combines  with  the  metals ; 
in  the  quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders 
mercury  a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver, 
and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  beat.  It  makes  an 
alloy  with  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  its  state  of  alloy  it  is  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

SOFA,  an  elegant  long  seat,  with  a  stuffed 
bottom  and  a  covering  of  chintz,  hair-cloth, 
silk,  or  other  material.  The  sofa  of  the 
Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raited  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  where  vuitora  of  dis- 
tinction are  received.  It  is  also  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  room  covered  with  a  carpet. 

SOFFIT,  in  architecture,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams,  the  compart* 
ments  of  which  are  enriched  with  sculp* 
ture,  painting,  or  gilding.  Also,  the  under 
side  or  face  of  an  architrave,  enriched  with 
compartments  of  roses. 

80 1 L,  the  earthy  materials  in  which 
plants  grow;  consisting  of  compounds  of 
silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  oxyde  of 


aooA  in  ma  basis  or  common  salt,  ajio  or  rLATa  aro  caown  class. 
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when,  to  the  people  of  the  higher  latitude*, 
it  appear*  to  stand  still,  not  changing  it* 
place  in  the  degree*  of  the  sodiac.  The  vol* 
■titial  points  in  an  artificial  globe,  are  those 
in  which  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the  sun, 

intersects  the  tropics. -Summer  toUtiet, 

the  Slst  of  Jane,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  in  it*  progress  southward, 
and  give*  the  longest  day.  Winter  aolatiee, 
the  Slst  of  December,  when  the  son  enter* 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  its  progress  north- 
ward, and  gives  the  shortest  day. 

SOLY'BNT  in  chemistry,  any  menstruum 
or  corrosive  liquor  which  will  dissolve  sub- 


80LUTION,  the  intimate  mixture  or 
perfect  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so 
as  seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous 
liquor.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  the  act 
of  combination,  and  to  the  rtoult  of  the 
process:  thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
water,  that  is,  it*  solution  takes  place,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  called  a  aolution  of 
salt  in  water.  Solution  is  the  result  of  at- 
traction or  affinity  between  the  fluid  and 

the  solid. In  algebra  and  geometry,  *»/«- 

tion  signifies  the  answering  of  a  question, 
or  the  resolving  of  a  problem. In  sur- 
gery, the  term  aolution  of  continuity  denotes 
the  separation  of  connected  substances  or 
parts,  applied  to  a  fracture,  laceration,  &c. 

SOTOATI8T,  one  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  the  agency,  of  spi- 
ritual substance*. 

80MATOI/OGY,  the  doctrine  of  bodies 
or  material  substance*. 

SOM'MITE,  in  mineralogy,  nepheline ;  a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  small  crystals. 

SOMNAMBULISM,  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep-walking,  during  which  the  sensitive 
and  willing  powers  govern  the  muscle*, 
while  the  reasoning  or  reflecting  organs  are 
asleep ;  but  in  dreaming  it  is  the  contrary. 
The  phenomena  attendant  on  sleep-walking 
are  very  singular,  the  person  affected  per- 
forming many  voluntary  actions,  implying;  a 
certain  degree  of  perception  of  external  ob- 
ject*. 8ome  instance*  which  have  come 
to  our  own  knowledge  appear  incredible 
enopgb ;  but  our  experience  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  marvellous  accounts  we  have 
met  with  in  print.  It  is  asserted  of  some 
somnambulists,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  undress  and  take  a  cold  bath;  of  others, 
that  they  saddled  and  bridled  their  horses, 
and  afterwards  rode  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  of  otiuera  again,  whose  habits 
perhaps  were  more  sedentary,  who  wrote 
letters,  made  verses,  Ac..;  while  in  moat 
cases  they  quietly  returned  to  their  beds, 
and  awoke  at  their  usual  hour  utterly  un- 
conscious of  their  previous  vagaries.  "  In 
the  case  of  the  somnambuli,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  "  the  mind  retains  its  power  over 
the  limbs,  but  possesses  no  influence  over 
it*  own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
body,  excepting  those  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking/' 

SON,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  male 
issue  of  a  parent,  father  or  mother.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  as  often  used  in  the 
8criptures,  sons  include  descendants  in  ge- 


I  neral ;  as,  we  are  all  aona  of  Aimm.  Also  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country ;  as,  the 
aona  of  Britain. 

SONATA,  in  music,  a  piece  or  composi- 
tion of  music,  wholly  executed  by  instru- 
ments ;  and  which,  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  instruments,  is  what  the  can- 
tata is  with  respect  to  vocal  performances. 

80N'CHU6,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngeneeio,  order  1  Polggm- 
nia  moualit.    The  species  are  perennials. 

SONG,  in  general,  that  which  is  sung  or 
uttered  with  musical  modulations  of  the 
voice,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird.  The  tonga  of  a  country  are  cha- 
racteristic of  its  manners. 

SON'NET,  a  short  poem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Italian  model,  consists  of  fourteen 
lines  ;*and  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
Authors  who  compose  sonnet*  are  called 
aonneteera. 

BONOM'ETEB,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring sounds  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

SOOT,  a  black  substance  formed  by  com- 
bustion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles 
and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or 
pipe  conveying  the  smoke.  Soot  consists  of 
oil,  carbon,  and  other  substances.  The  soot 
of  burnt  pine  forms  lampblack. 

SOOTH'SAYING,  the  foretelling  of  future 
events  by  persons  without  divine  aid  or  au- 
thority, and  thus  distinguished  from  pro- 
pkeey  by  inspiration. 

SOPHI,  a  title  given  to  the  sultan  of 
Persia,  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the 
Sophia,  originally  a  religious  body  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  in  that  empire. 

SOPH'ISM,  a  subtilty  in  reasoning,  the 
arguments  not  being  logically  supported, 
or  in  which  the  inference*  are  not  justly 
deduced  from  the  premises. 

SOPHISTS,  a  name  at  first  given  to  phi- 
losophers, and  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  wisdom :  it  was  afterwards  appUed 
to  rhetoricians,  and  lastly  to  such  as  spent 
their  time  in  verbal  niceties,  logical  conun- 
drums, sententious  quibbles,  and  philoso- 
phical enigmas.  The  following,  called  the 
Paeudomenoa,  for  example,  was  a  famous  pro- 
blem amongst  the  ancient  aopkiata :  "  When 
a  man  says,  /  lie,  does  he  to,  or  does  he  not 
lief  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  truth ;  and  if  he 
speaks  the  truth,  he  lies." 

SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterating, 
counterfeiting,  or  debasing  the  purity  of 
something  by  a  foreign  admixture. 

SOPOttIF*IC.  in  medicine,  any  drug, 
plant,  Ac.  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing 
sleep. 

SOPRA'NO,  in  music,  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate portions  of  the  scale,  which  is  a 
species  of  the  treble,  suited  to  the  female 
voice. 

80B/BATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  sorbic  acid  with  some 

80R/BIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  acid 
procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  service-tree. 

SORBONNB,  the  name  of  a  college  ori- 
ginally instituted  for  the  education  of  seen- 


a  soroisat  has  tub  ArrsABABOB  or  vbutb,  bot  lb  ads  to  valsbbood. 
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subscription  of  1,000,000/.  at  the  rate  of 
300/.  for  every  100/.  capital.  Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  bouse  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  first  subscription  exceeded 
2,000,000/.  of  orifcinal  stock.  In  a  few  days 
this  stock  advanced  to  340/. ;  and  the  sub- 
scriptions  were  sold  for  double  the  price  of 
the  first  payment.  In  a  little  time  the 
stock  reached  1000/^  and  the  whole  nation 
was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock -job- 
bing  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  infatu- 
ation prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September, 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  tbeir  delirium. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  150/.:  several  eminent  gold- 
smith! and  bankers,  who  bad  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment 
and  abscond;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
tous tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every 
thing  in  its  way,  mid  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Pub- 
lic credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock ;  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  despair,  some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions; 
and  though  they  used  all  their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  assist  them  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  declared 
they  had  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest 
"  viilany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  rain  a  nation."  Bufflce  it  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  "  directors"  were  expelled  the 
house;  others  taken  into  custody ;  and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, after  a  certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  tbeir  conduct 

and  circumstances. In  this  commercial 

country,  rife  with  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
and  amoug  whose  inhabitants  there  are 
swarms  of  greedy  adventurers,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  entrap  the  credulous  and  unwary, — 
where  new  companies—"  capital  one  mil- 
lion " — burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonish- 
ed multitude,  in  all  the  splendour  of  rank 
and  influence, — as  their  veritable  heralds, 
the  proapeetute$,  testify,— we  think  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  one  great  national  bubble 
cannot  be  improperly  introduced.  But  we 
lament  to  say,  that  periodical  bubbles  ap- 

Cear  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  Let  us 
ope  they  may  not  become  perpetual.  Yet 
how  many  there  are  who  view  our  present 
position  with  a  fearful  recollection  of  the 
year  18.6— that  memorable  period  of  wide- 
spread misery,  so   delicately   termed   tkt 


Yt  hen  merchants,  with  cargoes  of  trouble. 
Ran  foul  of  the  banks,  and  broke  brokers ; 

When  "  mining  shares"  proved  worthless 
rubble. 
And  quidnunc*  no  longer  were  jokers  ; 

When  bills  and  bad  debts  were  made  double, 

When  " paper"  was  mere  chaff  and  stubble. 

When  crrdit  iUelf  was  a  bubble. 
And  the  nation— a  nation  of  croakers i 


SOVEREIGN,  a  supreme  ruler,  or  one 
who  possesses  the  highest  authority  with- 
out control.    A  king  or  queen  regnant. 

An  English  gold  coin,  value  twenty  shill- 
ings. 

SOT,  a  dark  coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seeds  of  a  tort 
of  bean.  It  is  eaten  with  tish.&c.  This  is 
an  article  which  is  believed  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively counterfeited. 

SPACE,  in  the  abstract,  mere  extension. 
In  relation  to  bodies,  space  is  the  interval 
between  any  two  or  more  objects.  The  uni- 
verse of  space,  and  probably  of  matter  and 
phenomena,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms, 
are  necessarily  infinite  in  extent ;  for  the 
notion  of  bound  and  definite  size  is  the  mere 
result  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  and 
relative  considerations.— —There  is  another 
mode  of  space,  the  idea  of  which  we  get  from 
the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts 

of  succession,  which  we  call  durmtion. 

8pace,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any 
figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
distance  between  the  lines  that  terminate 

it. Space,  in  mechanics,  the  line  which  a 

movable  body,  considered  as  a  point,  is  con- 
ceived to  describe  by  ita  motion. — —Spac* 
(among  printers),  a  slip  of  wood  or  metal 
for  making  a  space  between  words  or  lines. 

SPADI'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a 
receptacle  common  to  many  florets,  within 
a  snathe,  as  in  palms,  ftc. 

SPA'PIX,  in  botany,  the  receptacle  in 
palms  and  some  other  plants,  proceeding 
from  a  spathe. 

SPA'HI,  or  SPA'IIEB,  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish  cavalry. 

8PAN,  a  measure  taken  from  the  space 
between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the  tip 
of  the  little  finger,  when  extended.  The 
span  is  estimated  at  three  hands'  breadths, 

or  nine  inches. In  seamen's  language,  a 

small  line  or  cord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  stay. 

SPAN  DUEL,  the  space  between  the 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  in- 
closing it. 

BPAN'IEL,  a  dog  used  in  sports  of  the 
field,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  obe- 
dience. It  is  generally  white,  with  large 
brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black  spots,  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  sise,  and  long  pendulous 
ears.  There  are  several  varieties,  toe  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Alpine  or 
St.  Bernard's  breed ;  and  the  smallest  [cani* 
brevipilis),  usually  called  king  Charles's 
breed,  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

8PaR,  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  fos- 
sils, not  inflammable  nor  soluble  in  water; 
pellucid,  colourless,  and  emulating  the  ap- 
pearance of  crystal,  but  wanting  its  distin- 
guishing characters. Any  sort  of  earth 

which  breaks  easily  into  cubical  or  lami- 
nated fragments  with  polished  surfaces.^— 
A  name  given  to  the  round  pieces  of  timber 
used  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

SPAB'ROW,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  finches,  that  they  are 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  generic  name 
of  Fringtll*.    It  is  a  mischievous,  cunning 
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chase  and  tale  of  shares  in  public  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  "  dabbling"  in  the  stocks, 
and  a  variety  of  other  hazardous  transac- 
tions which  might  be  named,  are  different 
species  of  gambling,  and  are  often  no  leu 
ruinous. 

SPECULUM,  in  optics,  any  polished 
body  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  such 

as  polished  metals,  looking-glasses,  Ac. 

8ptcul»m,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open  a  wound,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentively. 

SPEECH,  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds. 
[See  Lanouaob.] 

SPELT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  grain  of 
the  genus  Triticum;  called  also  German 
wheat. 

SPELTER,  in  mineralogy,  common  sine, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  a  little 
arsenic. 

SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  unc- 
tuous matter  contained  in  the  head  of  a 
certain  species  of  whale,  the  Phgeeter  or 
Cachalot.  It  is  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  from  this  substance  fine 
oil  is  extracted,  and  candles  of  excellent 
quality  arc  manufactured. 

8PHA"CELUS,in  medicine  and  surgery, 

Esngrene,  or  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
ring  animal.  Also,  earie$  or  a  decay  of 
the  bone.  Hence,  to  epkacelate,  to  mortify; 
and  ephaeelation,  the  process  of  becoming 
gangrenous. 

SPHENE,  a  mineral  substance,  found 
amorphous  and  in  crystals.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  oxyde  of  titanium, 
silex,  and  lime.  Its  colours  are  various, 
inclining  either  to  gray,  yellow,  brown,  or 
different  shades  of  green. 

SPHERE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  body  con- 
tained under  one  uniform  round  surface, 
such  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  circle  about  its  diameter,  as  an 
axis.  Its  surface  is  consequently  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  its 
centre. Sphere,  in  astronomy,  the  con- 
cave orb  or  expanse  which  invests  our 
globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  eye. — — Sphere,  in  geography,  a 
certain  artificial  disposition  of  circles  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  on 
which  they  are  primarily  supposed  to  be 
drawn.  [See  Globb,  Aimilurt  SrsxaB, 

Ac.] A  right  tpkert,  that  aspect  of  the 

heavens  in  which  the  circles  of  daily  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  as  a  person  at  the  eouator 

would  view  it. A  parallel  sphere,  that  in 

wliich  the  circles  of  daily  motion  are  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon.  Thus,  a  spectator  at 
either  of  the  poles  would  view  a  parallel 

sphere. An  oblique  tpkert,  that  in  which 

the  circles  of  daily  motion  are  oblique  to 
the  horixon ;  as  is  the  ease  to  a  person  si- 
tuated at  any  point  between  the  equator 

and  the  pole. The  word  ephere  has  also 

another  signification  of  wide  extent,  and  in 
continual  use;  as,  "every  man  has  his  par- 


ticular sphere  of  action ;"  "  events  of  this 
kind  have  repeatedly  fallen  within  the  tphere 
of  my  observation  r  **  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  persons  in  his  ephere  of  life,"  Ac. 

SPHERICS, the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
particularly  of  the  several  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  with  the  method  of  project- 
tog  the  same  on  a  plane.— Spherical  geo- 
metry, that  branch  of  geometry  which  treats 
of  spherical  magnitudes.— ^Spherieu:  tri- 
gonometry, that  branch  of  trigonometry  by 
which  we  learn  to  compute  the  sides  and 

angles  of  spherical  triangles. Spherical 

triangle,  a  triangle  formed  by  the  mutual  in- 
tersection of  three  great  circles  of  the  sphere. 

SPHEROID',  a  body  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical. 
A  spheroid  is  either  oblate  or  prolate.  The 
earth  is  found  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  that 
is,  flatted  at  the  poles;  whereas  an  opinion 
had  been  formed  by  some  astronomers, 
that  it  was  a  prolate  or  oblong  sphere. 

SPHBROSID'BRITB,  in  mineralogy,  a 
substance  found  in  the  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Steinheim ;  called  also  glass  lava  or 
hyatite. 

SPHERTJLB,  a  little  globe  or  spherical 
body.  Thus  when  mercury  is  poured  upon 
a  plane,  it  divides  itself  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  spherules. 

8PHERULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  obsidian  or  pearl-atone,  found  in  rounded 
grains. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or 
close  the  aperture  round  which  they  are 
placed. 

SPHINX,  In  antiquity,  an  emblematical 
figure,  composed  of  the  bead  and  breasts 
of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  legs 
and  claws  of  a  lion,  and  the  body  of  a  dog ; 
and  said  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  symbol 

of  theology. Also,  a  fabulous  monster 

of  Thebes.  According  to  mythological  his- 
tory, its  father  was  Typhon  the  gigantic 
son  of  Terra,  and  it  was  sent  by  Juno  to 
afflict  the  Thebans,  which  it  did  by  propos- 
ing enigmatical  questions  to  persons,  whom 
it  killed  if  they  could  not  expound  them. 
At  length,  (Edipus  having  explained  its  fa- 
mous riddle  on  man,  it  precipitated  itself 
from  a  rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  riddle  was  as  follows :  "  What  creature 
is  that  which  goes  in  the  morning  upon 
four ;  at  noon,  upon  two ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, upon  three  legs."  (Edipus  answered, 
M  it  is  man ;  who,  in  his  infancy,  crawls 
noon  all  four,  walks  afterwards  on  two, 
till  old  age  brings  him  to  his  staff,  which 
constitutes  three  legs." Sphinx,  in  en- 
tomology, a  genus  of  insects  of  the  or- 
der LepidopUra.   There  are  said  to  be  two 


hundred  species  of  this  genus.  They  fly 
abroad  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are  very 
slow  on  the  wing,  and  often  make  a  hum- 


ming kind  of  noise :  they  extract  the  nectary 
of  flowers  with  the  tongue:  the  larva  has 
sixteen  feet,  and  is  pretty  active. 

8PHRAG'ID,  a  species  of  ochreous  clay 
which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the 
emission  of  many  bubbles ;  called  also  earth 
of  htmno*. 
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•traction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that 
still  in  use ;  and  the  process  of  fulling  and 
preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  hate  resem- 
bled the  modern  practice  in  every  particu- 
lar point,  except  that  of  shearing  the  nap, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.  In  early  records 
we  do  not,  however,  read  of  cloth  being 
measured,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  custom  of  weaving  no  more  cloth  in 
one  piece  than  was  sufficient  to  form  a 
single  dress.  Muslim  are  to  this  day  ma- 
nufactured by  the  primitive  loom  in  India, 
probably  without  alteration  of  the  form  in 
use  during  the  earliest  ages  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  flexible  stuff*  by 
means  of  machinery,  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  is  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  and 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
combinations  of  mechanism,  and  constitutes 
an  important  source  of  our  national  wealth. 
—By  a  statement  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, the  estimated  number  of  looms 
£  repelled  by  water  and  steam  power,  in  the 
fnited  Kingdom,  is  68,000.  The  average 
produce,  taking  it  at  twenty-two  square 
yards  a  day,  makes  1,264,000,  or  1,741  yards 
a  minute;  weekly,  7,624,000;  monthly, 
81,300,000;  yearly,  376,200,000.  Allowing 
six  yards  to  each  person  for  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  will  supply  62,700,000,  and  will 
cover  62,700  acres  of  ground.  In  length  it 
would  extend  213,760  miles,  or  reach  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seventy-one  times. 

SPINNING  JENNY,  a  machine  used 
to  spin  cotton.  Ac.  by  which  many  spindles 
are  turned  by  a  honsontal  wheel 

8PPNOZI8M,  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  Spinoza,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  athe- 
ism and  pantheism. 

8PIN  8TER,  in  law,  the  common  title 
by  which  an  unmarried  woman,  without 
rank  or  distinction,  is  designated. 

8PINTHERE,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
gray  colour. 

BPI'RAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of 
the  circular  kind,  which  in  its  progress  re- 
cedes from  a  point  within,  called  its  centre. 
The  fusee  or  spring  of  a  watch  gives  a  good 

idea  of  this  curve. Spiral,  in  application 

to  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  a  curve 
that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone  or  spire, 
like  a  screw,  so  that  all  the  points  of  it  con- 
tinually approach  the  axis. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  a  steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  a*  it  ascends,  whe- 
ther conically  or  pyramidally.  The  highest 
spire  in  England  is  that  of  Salisbury,  410 
feet  high,  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  double  the  height 

of  the  Monument,  near  London  bridge. 

The  term  apirt  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  base  of  a  column,  and  sometimes 
for  the  astragal  or  torus.— In  botany,  a 
stalk  or  blade  of  grass. 

SPIR'IT,  in  metaphysics,  an  incorporeal 

being  or  intelligence. Also,  excitement 

of  mind,  animation,  or  whatever  has  power 
or  energy;  the  quality  of  any  substance 
which  manifests  life  and  activity ;  disposi. 
tion  of  mind  excited  and  directed  to  a  par- 


ticular object,  Ac IfeJy  Spirit,  the  third 

person  in  the  Trinity. 

SPIRITS,  any  strong,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulating liquor;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
evaporation  of  fermented  liquors,  after  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled  from 
the  vegetable  solution  in  water,  leaving 
some  water,  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  and 
part  behind,  which  after  distillation  pro- 
duces spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  whis- 
key, 4c.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
spirit,  or  liquid  hydrogen,  is  826,  water 
being  1000,  and,  of  course,  when  excited  by 
the  access  of  flame,  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  burns  rapidly,  form- 
ing water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  never 
freeses. 

SPIRITUAL,  mental ;  intellectual ;  im- 
material. Also,  relating  to  sacred  things, 
or  ecclesiastical.  -^—  Spiritmmllp  sundae*, 
having  the  affections  refined  and  elevated 
above  sensual  objects,  and  placed  on  God 
and  his  law.— -Spiritual  court,  a  court 
held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic 

SPLANCHNOLOGY,  in  medical  sci- 
ence, a  treatise  or  description  of  the  vis- 
cera; also  the  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

8PLEEN,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  spongy 
substance,  situated  on  the  left  side,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  snd  twelfth  false  ribs, 
and  covered  with  a  firm  membrane,  arising 
from  the  peritoneum.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  liver; 
hollow  towards  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  diaphragm  and  ribs:  how- 
ever, it  is  often  irregular,  and  has  many 
fissures.  The  use  of  the  spleen  has  been 
much  controverted ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to  render 
the  blood  more  fluid,  out  of  which  the  bile  is 
to  be  afterwards  secreted ;  and  that  by  this 
means  obstructions,  which  must  otherwise 
be  frequent,  are  prevented,  and  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  promoted. In  figurative  lan- 
guage we  use  the  word  spleen  for  ill-humour ; 
as,  to  vent  one's  ipUtn. 

SPLENT,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  callous 
substance  or  insensible  swelling  on  the 
shank-bone  of  a  horse. 

SPLICE,  a  term  in  common  use  with 
seamen,  Ac,  signifying  to  separate  the 
strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  and  unite 
them  by  a  particular  manner  of  interweaving 
them ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any 
part  of  another  by  a  like  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

SPLINTER,  in  a  general  sense,  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  split  off.— —In  surgery,  a 
tbin  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 
used  to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 

set. Splintery,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 

for  any  substance  which  discovers  scales 
arising  from  splits  or  fissures  parallel  to  the 
line  of  fracture. 

8PODUMENB,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into 
prisms  with  rhomboids!  bases ;  the  lateral 
faces  shining  and  pearly,  the  cross  fracture 
uneven  and  splintery.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  exfoliates  into  little  yellowish  scales. 

SPONDEE,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  pro- 
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tion  of  Krammar  to  write  it  otberwiM.  Tet 
we  have  tetupoon^fttt  of.  thi»,  and  table- 
spoonsful  of  that,  in  every  page  of  nearly  all 
our  "  domestic"  guide* :  nay,  even  the  apo- 
thecahet  (who  surely  ought  to  know  better) 
now  almost  invariably  direct  us  to  take 
"  two  or  three  spoonsful,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  remarks  are  of  course  appli- 
cable to  all  words  similarly  formed,  as 
pailsful,  handsfuL,  moutksful,  bellfsful! 
from  pailful,  handful,  Ac] 

SPORADIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
•neb  diseases  as  occur  in  particular  persons 
and  places,  in  distinction  from  epidemic, 
which  affect  persons  generally  or  in  great 
numbers.  The  term  sporadic  implies,  nei- 
ther general  nor  contagious. 

SPOTS,  in  astronomy,  dark  places  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary;  while  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
their  motion  make  the  rotation  of  those 
bodies  manifest.     [See  Scs.] 

SPRING,  the  season  of  the  year  when 
increasing  solar  heat  restores  the  energy  of 
vegetation.  It  comprehends  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  in  the  middle  la- 
titudes north  of  the  equator. Spring,  in 

mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tempered 
steel,  or  other  elastic  substance;  which, 
being  wound  np,  serves  to  put  several  ma- 
chines in  motion  bv  its  elasticity :  such  it 

the  spring  of  a  clock,  watch,  Ac. Spring, 

in  natural  history,  a  fountain  of  water,  or 
issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin 
of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue.  From 
springs  proceed  mulcts,  and  rivulets  united 
form  rivers.  Bain  penetrates  the  ground, 
and  oozes  into  and  through  certain  strata, 
but,  being  obstructed  by  other  strata,  forms 
cavities  and  subterraneous  reservoirs  at  va- 
rious depths,  many  of  which,  when  full, 
force  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
stitute springs.— The  most  simple  manner 
of  accounting  for  springs  and  their  attend- 
ant phenomena,  is  that  of  comparing  the 
action  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  a  portion  of  the  same 
water  contained  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  heap  or  island 
of  the  same  earth  is  placed.  In  making 
such  an  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, will  rise  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth.  In  nature  we  have  only  farther  to 
suppose  reservoirs  into  which  this  filtrated 
water  is  collected,  and  from  which  the  sur- 
charge flows. 

SPRIT-SAIL,  in  vessels,  a  sail  attached 
to  a yard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.  A 
small  boom  or  pole  which  crosses  the  sail 
of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  stem  most  corner  is  termed  a  sprit. 

SPRUCE,  in  botany,  the  Pimmt  nigra,  or 
spruce  fir.  Also,  a  fluid  extracted  from  it 
by  decoction.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  spruce,  as  the  black,  the  white,  and 
the  red  spruce,  all  growing  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  black  spruce  is  a  very  useful 
and  beautiful  tree,  often  70  or  80  feet  in 
height. 
SPRUCE-BEER,  a  cheap  and  wholesome 


liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  and 
tinctured  with  the  essence  of  spruce,  well 
boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 
8PURGE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 

Euphorbia. Spurge-laurel,  the  Daphne 

Utmrtola,  a  shrub. Spurge-olive,  the  Me* 

sereon,  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Daphne. 

SQUAD' RON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  division 
or  body  of  troops,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  always  square ;  whence  its  name. 

A  squadron  of  ships,  a  division  or  part 

of  a  fleet,  employed  on  a  particular  expe- 
dition, and  commanded  by  a  vice  or  rear- 
admiral,  or  a  commodore. 

SQUA'LUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  cartilaginei,  of  many 
species.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  never 
found  in  rivers  or  lakes,  but  inhabit  only 
the  sea,  and  carry  terror  and  destruction 
wherever  they  appear.  They  are  extremely 
rapacious  of  animal  substances,  and  seize 
whatever  they  find  with  the  most  violent 
avidity.     [See  Sbabb.] 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 

sides  equal. Square,  in  arithmetic,  the 

product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
also  the  squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a 

square  foot,  a  square  yard. Among  mt- 

'  chanics,  an  instrument  for  squaring  their 

;  work  or  reducing  it  into  a  square. In 

!  military  affairs,  a  body  of  soldiers  formed 

intoastfuarc. Square-root,  in  arithmetic, 

a  number  which,  multiplied  in  itself,  pro- 
duces the  square  number:  thus,  2  is  the 

sauare-root  of  4. Square-rigged,  is  said  | 

of  a  vessel  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex-  , 
tended  by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle,  | 
and  not  by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen  i 
yards.    Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels. Square-sail,  a  sail  extend-  ! 

ed  to  a  yard  suspended  by  the  middle. 

BQUAR'ROUS,  in  botany,  surfy,  jagged, 
or  full  of  scales.  A  squarrous  calf*  consists 
of  scales  very  widely  divaricating ;  a  squar- 
rous leaf  is  divided  into  shreds  or  jags,  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not  parallel 
to  it. 
:  SQUILL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
,  Scilla.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root, 
like  an  onion,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

A  crustaccous  auimal,  or  shell-fish,  of 

the  genus  Cancer.^—  An  insect  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  crab,  having  a 
long  body  covered  with  a  crust,  the  head 
broad  and  squat. 

SQUIRREL,  in  zoology,  a  small  and  very 
nimble  animal  of  the  genus  Sciurus,  order 
of  Glires,  and  class  Mammalia.  There  are 
several  species ;  as  the  gray,  the  red,  and 
the  black  squirrel.  They  have  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  on  the  hind  feet.  They  subsist  on 
nuts,  of  which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  win- 
ter, in  hollow  trees  or  in  the  earth.  They 
frequent  woody  places,  and  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,  among  the  trees,  with  wonderful 
agilitv. 

BTACTE,  in  chemistry,  a  fatty,  resinous, 
and  very  odoriferous  kind  of  gum,  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  myrrh.  It  is  very  valuable 
when  pure ;  but  it  is  said  we  have  none  but 
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for  the  tale  of  certain  article*.  The  Vine's 
staple,  as  it  was  called,  was  formerlv  estab- 
lished in  certain  ports  or  towns  in  England, 
and  certain  goods  could  pot  be  exported, 
without  being  first  brought  to  these  place* 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  im- 
posed on  them.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties on  which  customs  were  levied,  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  being  called 
"  staple  commodities,"  the  term  in  time 
was  applied  to  the  principal  commodities 
produced  by  a  country  either  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption. The  word 

$taple  is  also  used  to  signify  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax;  as,  cotton  is  of 
a  short,  long,  or  fine  staple. 

STAR,  a  geueral  name  for  any  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  that  appears  at  night, 
or  when  its  light  is  not  obscured  by  clouds 
or  lost  in  the  brighter  effulgence  of  the 
sun ;  but  more  particularly  for  what  are 
otherwise  denominated  Jixtd  atari,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  planets,  comets,  satellites, 
&c.  The  principal  point*  regarding  the 
fixed  stars,  into  which  astronomy  in- 
quires, are— their  distance;  magnitude; 
number ;  nature ;  and  motion.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  the  star*  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  variation  is  attributed  to 
that  of  their  distances.  Those  not  re- 
duced to  classes,  are  called  nebulous  stars; 
being  such  a*  only  appear  faintly,  in  clus- 
ters, resembling  little  lucid  nebulst,  or 
clouds.  The  number  of  the  fixed  stars  can- 
not be  reckoned.  Dr.  Herschel  was  ena- 
bled to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  the  milky  way  is  an  assem- 
blage of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars, 
indistinct  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Herschel 
counted  ten  thousand  in  a  square  degree, 
the  whole  forming  a  vast  cluster  of  stars  in 
the  spare,  of  which  our  suu  is  one,  and  of 
which  all  the  single  stars  visible  are  also 
parts ;  and  it  appears  that  space  is  filled 
with  similar  clusters  or  wonderful  shoals 
of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  ap- 
pear as  luminous  points,  but  viewed 
through  telescopes  display  innumerable 
stars  at  such  distances  as  infinitely  outstep 
conception,  and  consequently  leave  no 
meant  for  calculation.  The  ancient  astro- 
logers, for  the  sake  of  discriminating  tbcm, 
covered  the  visible  sphere  with  imaginary 
figures,  or  constellations,  in  the  parts  and 
limbs  of  which  the  stars  were  classed,  and 
then  the  names  of  the  figures  were  given 
to  them.  The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
argued  from  several  premises.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth;  that  they  are  farther  distant  from 
the  earth  than  the  most  distant  of  the  pla- 
nets; and  being  more  distant,  and  yet 
more  luminous  than  Baturn,  it  should  fol- 
low that  they  shine  with  their  own  light : 
hence  it  is  concluded,  tbat  the  fixed  stars 
are  suns.  It  is  farther  supposed  that  they 
are  not  smaller  than  the  sun  of  onr  own 
system,  and,  like  that,  are  the  centres 
round  which  planets  revolt c ;  that  is,  that 
there  arc  opaque  bodies  upon  which  their 

light  shines.     [8ee  Plabbt.1 Stmr,  in 

heraldry,  a  charge  frequently  borne  on  the 


shield,  which  differs  only  from  the  mullet, 

in  not  being  pierced. 8tar  is    also  a 

badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  &c. In  pyrotechny,  a  com- 
position of  combustible  matter,  which,  ex- 
ploding high  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  star. 

STAR'-ATFLE  (genus  CktytopkyUum), 
in  botany,  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same  shape. 
It  is  grown  in  the  warm  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STAR  BOARD,  the  right  hand  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  when  looking  toward*  the  head  or 
stem. 

STAR-CHAMBER,  formerly,  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westminster,  so  call- 
ed from  its  roof  hems  ornamented  with  gilt 
stars.  This  court  took  upon  itself  to  decide 
upon  those  cases  of  offence  with  regard  to 
which  the  law  was  silent ;  and  was  in  crimi- 
nal matters  what  the  exchequer  is  in  civil. 
It  passed  judgment  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  It  differed  from  all  other  judi- 
ciary courts  in  this,  that  the  latter  were 
governed  only  by  the  common  law,  or  im- 
memorial custom,  and  acts  of  parliament  ; 
whereas  the  former  often  admitted  for  law 
the  proclamations  of  the  king  in  council. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  16  Chas.  I. 

STAR-FISH.     [See  Astbbias.] 

STAR'-STONE,  a  kind  of  extraneous 
fossil,  consisting  of  regular  joints,  each  of 
which  is  of  a  radiated  figure ;  asteria. 

STAR'-WORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Alter,  and  another  of  the  genus  Iri- 
do*.  The  ptllots  itar-vsort  is  of  the  genus 
Inula. 

STARCH,  the  fecula  of  flour,  a  glutinous 
substance,  made  by  steeping  wheat,  or  the 
refuse  of  wheat,  in  water ;  the  floury  viscous 
sediment  being  afterwards  cleansed,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  sun.  The  com- 
ponent part*  of  starch  are  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Starch  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  vegetable  substances,  but  chiefly 
in  the  roots  and  seeds,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  are  employed  as  food. 

STATICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  bodies  at  rest.  Dynamics 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion.  The  science  of 
statics  comprehends, — 1.  All  the  doctrine* 
of  the  excitement  and  propagation  of  pres- 
sure, through  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  by 
which  the  energies  of  machines  are  pro- 
duced. 2.  Every  circumstance  which  in- 
fluences the  stability  of  heavy  bodies ;  the 
investigation  and  properties  ot  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  theory  of  the  construction  of 
arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ;  the  attitudes  of 
animals,  &c.  8.  The  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  principles  of  construction,  in  every 
part  of  a  machine,  edifice,  or  structure  of 
any  kind.  4.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the 
pressure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeri- 
form. 

STATIONARY,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  planet,  when 
it  seems  to  remain  on  the  same  point  of  the 
zodiac  for  several  days.  As  the  earth,  from 
whence  we  behold  tbe  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, is  out  of  the  centres  of  their  orbits. 
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tame  quantity  of  water  will  occupy  a  much 
greater  ■pace  than  one  cubic  foot,  but  its 
pressure  will  be  diminished  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree.  On  the  other  band,  when  the 
water  Is  made  to  boil  under  a  greater  prea- 
•dre  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  tbe  steam  ' 
formed  will  occupy  a  less  space  than  one 
cubic  foot,  but  will  be  possessed  of  a  pro-  ' 
portionatcly  greater  elastic  force.  Thus,  , 
suppose  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  water  to  be  two  atmospheres,  or 
301  bs.  upon  tbe  square  inch,  then  will  the 
steam  formed  have  a  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
spheres, but  it  will  only  occupy  balf  a  cubic 
foot.  If  it  be  allowed  more  space,  it  will 
expand  and  fill  that  space,  but  as  it  expands 
its  pressure  will  be  lessened.  On  tbe  ap- 
plication of  cold,  steam  instantly  returns  to 
the  state  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  eon- 
dentet,  and  thus  forms  a  sudden  vacuum. 
Upon  this  property,  and  upon  its  expansi- 
bility, depends  its  eMcacy  as  a  propeller  of 
machinery ;  and  it  becomes  a  mechanical 
agent,  at  once  tbe  most  powerful  that  can 
be  conceived  as  well  as  the  most  manage- 
able, as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied 
uses  of  that  wonder-working  engine,  which, 
in  a  subsequent  article,  we  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

8TKAM-BNGINB.  The  properties  and 
effects  of  $team  haviug  been  detailed  above, 
our  present  object  is  to  give  a  description 
of  the  steam-engine,  with  such  an  account 
of  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  state,  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  most  authentic 
documents.  Wonderful  as  are  the  powers 
of  this  mechanical  contrivance ;  numerous 
as  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
astounding  as  its  influence  must  be  on  the 
state  of  society,  whether  considered  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  peaceful  arts,  or  in 
its  probable  destructive  agency  as  a  mighty 
implement  of  war,  the  steam  engine  iu 
itself,  aa  a  piece  of  mechanism,  without  re- 
gard to  its  various  applications  and  adapta- 
tions, is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  a  pump,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
made  to  impel  the  piston,  instead  of  being 
impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the 
fluid  acts  as  the  power,  instead  of  being  tbe 
resistant*.  It  may  be  described  simply  as 
a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder,  with  a  closely- 
filled  piston  in  it,  which  is  driven  up  and 
down  by  steam,  admitted  alternately  above 
and  below  from  a  suitable  boiler;  while  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  at  which  tbe  whole 
force  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  is 
connected  in  any  convenient  way  with  the 
work  that  is  to  be  performed.  The  power 
of  the  engine  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
tbe  sixe  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the 
steam  acts  with  a  force,  according  to  the 
density  of  from  IS  to  100  or  more  pounds  to 
each  square  inch.  Iu  some  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons  of 
more  than  00  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  equals  the  efforts 
of  600  horses.— Tbe  first  idea  of  tbe  steam- 
engine  is  found  in  the  writings  of  that  ce- 
lebrated projector,  the  marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, who,  in  the  year  1663,  published  a  small 
tract,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Inventions," 


consisting  of  short  heads,  or  notices  of 
schemes,  many  of  them  obviously  impracti- 
cable, which  at  various  times  had  suggested 
themselves  to  his  very  fertile  and  warm  ima- 
gination. No  contemporary  record  exists 
to  illustrate  or  verity  bis  description  of  tbe 
contrivance  which  we  presume  to  call  a 
steam-engine,  or  to  inform  us  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  was  carried  into  effect; 
though  it  is  evident,  from  his  account,  that 
he  had  actually  constructed  and  worked  a 
machine  that  raised  water  by  steam.  His 
description  of  the  method  is  short  and  ob- 
scure, out  inclines  us  to  think  the  force  of 
his  engine  was  derived  solely  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  steam;  and  that  the  condensation 
of  steam  by  cold  was  no  part  of  bis  con- 
trivance. This  last,  we  believe,  was  the  in- 
vention of  captain  8avary,  who,  in  1696, 
published  an  account  of  his  machine,  in  a 
small  tract  entitled  "The  Miner's  Friend," 
having  erected  several  engines  previous  to 
that  period.  In  these  engines  the  alternate 
condensation  and  pressure  of  the  steam 
took  place  on  the  same  vessel  into  which  the 
water  was  first  raised,  from  a  lower  reservoir, 
by  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  theu 
expelled  into  a  higher  one  by  tbe  elastic 
force  of  strong  steam.  Steam,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  thus  employed  merely  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum,  and  to  supply  the  strength 
that  was  applied,  for  a  like  effect,  to  the 
sucker  or  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump ;  and 
it  was  a  great  step  to  have  discovered  a  me- 
thod of  bringing  the  air  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  application  of  heat  to  water, 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  force. 
The  next  essential  improvement  was  made 
by  Newcomen,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa-  | 
tent  in  17"*-  It  consisted  in  separating  . 
the  parts  of  the  engine  in  which  the  steam  j 
was  to  act  from  those  in  which  the  water  was 
to  be  raised ;  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  I 
being  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
pressure,  and  the  steam  for  that  of  first 
displacing  the  air,  and  then  forming  a  va-  ■ 
cuum  by  condensation.  Newcomen  was 
thus  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
steam  of  great  and  dangerous  elasticity,  to 
work  with  moderate  heats,  and  to  remove 
at  least  some  part  of  the  causes  of  watchful 
and  ineffectual  condensation.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  cylinder  and  piston,  and  for  their 
connection  with  the  pump  by  means  of  the 
main  lever,  with  its  rods  and  chains:  to 
which  wc  might  add  several  subordinate 
contrivances,  which  do  great  credit  to  his 
ingenuity.  Still,  however,  the  machine  re- 
quired the  constant  attendance  of  a  man 
to  open  and  shut  the  cocks  at  tbe  proper 
intervals,  for  the  alternate  admission  of 
steam  and  cold  water;  and  although  tradi- 
tional report  attributes  the  invention  of  tbe 
mechanism  by  which  the  engine  was  made 
to  perform  this  work  itself,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  an  idle  boy,  it  is  well-known  that  the 
contrivance  was  first  perfected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Beighton,  in  1717.  who  also  improved  the 
construction  of  several  other  parts  of  tbe 
engine.  From  this  time,  to  the  year  1764, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  material  im- 
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most  fatal  accidents  have  occasionally  re- 
sulted either  from  imperfections  in  the 
boiler,  or  from  the  neglect  or  mismanage* 
meat  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  it,  a  few  words  on  this  funda- 
mental part  of  the  steam-engine  are  indis- 
pensable. If  more  steam  be  generated,  at 
a  given  rate  of  speed,  than  is  requisite  for 
that  speed,  the  boiler  being  overcharged 
will  burst;  unless  some  provision  be  made 
to  guard  against  such  a  consequence.  Ac- 
cordingly several  appendages,  by  way  of 
precaution,  are  attached  to  it.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  ea/«fy-ea.*e,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  any  superfluity  of  vapour.  There 
is  also  the  •elf-Qctiup  dmmtper,  which  is  so 
adjusted  to  the  engine,  that  it  will  either 
descend  and  check  the  beat  of  the  furnace, 
or  rise  and  thereby  increase  the  draught; 
and  the  self-acting  feeding  pipe,  the  use  of 
which  is  also  to  regulate  the  heat  in  the 
boiler,  and  to  prevent  the  metal  being  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  immoderate  action  of 
the  fire.  Gmuat-eocki  are  also  provided,  by 
the  means  of  which  the  engineer  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  boiler,  and  whether  or  not  the  self- 
acting  damper  is  properly  performing  its 
duty.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  boilers  and  serpentine 
tubes,  by  which  increased  safety,  consider- 
able space,  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and  an 
accession  of  power  have  been  obtained. 
From  what  has  before  been  said,  it  will 
appear  that  in  high  pressure  engines  the 
steam  is  not  condensed ;  but  after  having 
acted  on  the  piston,  is  allowed  to  blow  on 
into  the  air ;  whereas,  in  low  pressure  en- 
gines it  passes  into  a  separate  vessel,  where 
it  is  condensed ;  on  which  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  low  pressure  engines  do  not 
suit  a  rail-road.  High  pressure  engines 
occupy  less  room,  require  less  fuel  than  low 

Sressure  engines,  and  their  power  can  be 
.creased  on  emergencies,  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  fire :  but  the  risk  of  explosion 
is  thereby  very  considerably  increased. — To 
describe  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  would  far  exceed  our  limits:  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  are 
more  astounding  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Thus  there  are  factories  where  this 
resistless  power  is  seen,  with  its  mechanic 
claws,  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  rib- 
bons, as  if  the  iron  had  become  soft,  like 
clay  in  the  bands  of  the  potter.  Well,  in- 
deed, may  it  be  said,  that  "  the  steam- 
engine  has  infinitely  increased  the  mass  of 
human  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and 
accessible  all  over  the  world  the  materials 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter;  and 
bud  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanical  power  which  are  to 
add  to  and  reward  the  labours  of  after 
generations.  Already  it  has  become  a  thing 


alike  stupendous  for  Us  force  and  Ha  flexi- 
bility. The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  is  nothing  to 
it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  materials  like  wax  before  it : 
draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  aa  fine 
as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a 
bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin 
and  forge  anchors;  cut  steel  into  ribbons; 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves."  This,  and  far 
more  than  this,  is  strictly  true;  and  to 
what  is  it  all  owing  but  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  James  Watt  1  Surely,  then, 
we  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this 
article,  than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the 
speech  which  M.  Arago,  the  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Prance, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  admiration  of  our  illustrious  country- 
man :  "  Gentlemen,*'  said  he,  M  this  creator 
of  six  or  eight  millions  of  workmen— of 
workmen  indefatigable  and  industrious, 
among  whom  the  arm  of  authority  is  never 
called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  suppression 
of  revolt :  this  man,  who,  by  his  brilliant 
inventions,  conferred  upon  England  the 
means  of  sustaining  itself  during  a  political 
convulsion,  where  its  very  existence,  as  a 
nation,  was  endangered:  this  modern  Ar- 
chimedes, this  benefactor  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  whose  memory  future  generationa 
will  eternally  bless— what  was  done  to  heap 
honour  upon  this  man  r  The  peerage  is  in 
England  the  first  of  dignities,  the  highest 
of  national  rewards.  Ton  will  naturally 
suppose  that  Mr.  Watt  was  at  least  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage ! 
Such  a  thing  was  never  even  thought  of." 
"  Futurity  will  behold  Watt  appear  before 
the  Brand  jury  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
hemispheres,— they  will  see  him  penetrat- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  his  mighty  machine, 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  abort 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  depths  where, 
before  his  time,  it  would  have  required  a 
century  of  painful  labour  to  arrive  and 
there  opening  up  spacious  galleries  and 
miues,  clearing  them  in  a  few  minutes  of 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  that  encum- 
ber them,  and  snatching  from  virgin  earth 
the  boundless  mineral  wealth  deposited 
there  bv  bountiful  nature.  Uniting  deli- 
cacy with  power,  he  will  be  seen  twisting 
with  equal  success  the  immense  folds  of 
the  gigantic  cable,  bv  which  the  ship  of  the 
line  embraces  in  safety  her  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  tossing  waves ;  and 
the  microscopic  filaments  of  the  delicate 
muslins  and  the  aerial  lace,  which  float  on 
the  sepbyrs  of  fashion.  A  few  oscillations 
of  the  same  machine  will  bring  into  culture 
extensive  swamps;  and  ferule  countries 
will  be  rescued  from  the  periodic  and  dead- 
ly miasmata  raised  up  by  the  burning  heats 
of  a  summer  sun.  Population,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  warmed,  increasing  with 
rapidity,  is  fast  covering  with  elegant  man- 
sions the  surface  of  countries,  formerly  the 
deserts  of  the  world,  and  which  eternal  bar- 
renness appeared  to  condemn  to  the  do- 
minion of  beasts  of  prey.    In  a  few  years, 
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what  are  now  but  hamlet ■,  will  become  im- 
portant cities  :  in  a  few  yean,  town*  inch 
a*  Birmingham — where  already  one  reckons 
three  hundred  streets— will  take  rank  as 
the  largest,  most  beantifnl,  and  wealthiest 
cities  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  Transferred 
to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
an  hundred- fold  the  power  of  triple  and 

Siuadruple  ranks  of  rowers,  from  whom  our 
orefsthers  exacted  a  labour  reckoned  among 
the  severest  punishments  of  the  most  atro- 
cious criminals.  The  steam-engine,  in  con- 
elusion,  drawing  in  its  train  thousands  of 
travellers,  will  traverse  the  railway  with  far 
greater  Telocity  than  the  best  race-hone 
loaded  only  with  his  pigmy  jockey  !" 

8TBAM  NAVIGATION.  One  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  art,  and  perhaps  in  its 
future  consequences  the  most  important 
invention  of  any  age,  is  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purpores  of  navigation.  It  is 
common  to  ascribe  this  to  Robert  Pulton, 
an  American  engineer;  but  although,  like 
Watt,  he  perfected  that  which  was  before 
scarcely  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  we 
are  bound  to  trace  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  show  the 
real  claims  of  Fulton.  So  long  ago  as  De- 
cember, 1730,  a  patent  for  a  steam-boat  was 
taken  out  by  Jonathan  Hull:  and  a  de- 
scription, with  a  drawing,  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  "A 
description  and  draught  of  a  new  invented 
machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind 
or  tide,  or  in  a  calm.'*  It  would,  however, 
appear  that,  from  want  of  encouragement, 
the  steam-boat  was  never  actually  con- 
structed. About  twenty  years  after  this, 
two  Americans,  named  John  Ramsey  and 
John  Fitch,  claimed  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing steam-boats,  as  also  did  Thomas  Paine, 
but  none  of  their  plans  were  ever  brought 
into  practice.  According  to  the  following 
version,  which  has  been  given  with  evident 
proofs  of  its  genuineness,  the  first  steam* 
boat  ever  known  to  succeed  was  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton,  and  the  tutor  of  his  family,  Mr. 
James  Taylor;  the  former  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  application  of  paddle-wheels 
in  the  propelling  of  vessels,  and  the  Utter 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  steam  as 
the  moving  power  of  these  wheels.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1788,  they  constructed  a 
boat  on  this  principle,  the  engine  of  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Symington,  then  a  young 
engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Experiments  were 
made  with  this  boat  on  the  lake  of  Dal- 
swinton,  Dumfriesshire,  which  proved  high- 
ly satisfactory,  the  vessels  being  driven  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  same  gen- 
tleman, in  the  following  year,  constructed, 
at  the  Carron  foundry,  a  larger  vessel,  which 
was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in 
November  and  December,  1789,  and  went 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hoar.  Boon 
after  this,  a  misunderstanding 


after  this,  a  misunderstanding  arose  be- 
tween Messrs.  Miller  and  Taylor,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  invention  was  by  them 
for  some  time  neglected.  Mr.  8ymington, 
the  engineer,  meanwhile,  did  not  abandon 


the  project.  Having  commenced  business 
at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  another  expe- 
rimental steam-vessel,  which  was  also  tried 
with  success  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
but  was  interdicted  by  the  canal  company, 
on  account  of  its  motion  destroying  the 
banks.  This  vessel,  which  lay  at  Lock 
Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Fulton,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  H.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1807  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  a  steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson, 
and,  in  181*,  Mr.  Bell  another  upon  the 
Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first  vessels 
of  the  kind  used  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Fulton  met  with  all  the  obstacles  com- 
mon to  new  undertakings;  for  while  he 
was  building  his  first  steam-boat  at  New 
York,  the  project  was  viewed  bv  the  public 
either  with  indifference,  or  with  contempt, 
as  a  visionary  scheme.  "Never,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  did  a  single  encouraging 
remark,  a  bright  hope,  a  warm  wish,  cross 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
vcibng  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  put  into  operation.  To  me 
it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and 
not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to 
doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery 
was  new  and  ill- made;  many  parts  of  it 
were  constructed  by  mechanics  unaccus- 
tomed to  snch  work ;  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.  The 
moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to 
be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends 
were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was 
anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They 
were  silent,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in 
their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  almost 
repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  snort  dis- 
tance, and  then  stopped  and  became  im- 
movable. To  the  silence  of  the  preceding 
moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, and  agitations,  and  whispers,  aud 
shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly  repeated, 
'  I  told  yon  it  would  be  so — it  is  a  foolish 
scheme— I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.'  I 
elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.  I  stated  that  1  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter;  but  if  they  would 
be  quiet  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I 
would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage 
for  that  time.  This  short  respite  was  con- 
ceded without  objection.  I  went  below  and 
examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered 
that  the  cause  was  a  slight  malformation 
of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period  it 
was  obviated.  The  boat  was  put  again  in 
motion.  She  continued  to  move  on.  All 
were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed  wil- 
ling to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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pomp ;  so  that  a  regular  current  of  cold 
water  flows  incessantly  through  among  the 
tabes.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  in  fact, 
no  waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  the  boilers  can  take  place,  but  what 
arises  from  leakage;  so  that  if  the  boilers 
be  filled  with  pure  water,  it  may  be  worked 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  advantages  of 
Hall's  patent  steam  condensers  are  now 
fully  established ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  matters  not  bow  hard  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  heavy  the  sea  rolls,  the 
same  uniform  power  is  maintained  as  in  a 
calm;  and  while  common  engines,  under 
similar  circumstances,  cannot  keep  up  the 
vacuum  to  a  higher  point  than  from  20  to 
Si  inches,  the  patent  engines  obtain  a  steady 

vacuum  of  from  39  to  2994  inches. With 

the  following  account  of  the  Ankimtedeam 
steamer,  bout  upon  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple, and  launched  frotri  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Wynn  of  Mill- wall,  we  must  conclude :  The 
engine  is  placed  amid-ships,  as  in  other 
steam-vessels,  and  the  propeller,  or  paddle, 
which  is  under  the  stern,  is  worked  by  a 
communicating  shaft,  acting  upon  "the 
screw  of  Archimedes,"  in  the  application  or 
use  of  which  the  invention  is  grounded. 
The  propeller  being  placed  under  the  stern, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  paddles, 
which  act  themselves  as  a  backwater,  is 
avoided;  and  great  benefit  is  derived  in 
seas  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  when, 
instead  of  a  great  portion  of  the  power 
being  lost,  as  before,  the  paddle  works  as 
effectually  as  in  calm  weather.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  steam-power,  the 
same  may  be  immediately  unshipped,  and 
its  action  may  be  stopped,  and  sailing  power 


substituted.  The  dimensions  of  this  vessel 
are:— extreme  length,  fore  and  aft,  126  ft; 
length  between  perpendiculars  107  ft.: 
breadth  of  beam  22  ft.  6  in. ;  depth  of  hold 
13  ft, ;  diameter  of  screw  7  ft* ;  length  of 
screw  8  ft ;  engines  of  45  horse  power. 

8TEAM-GUN.  Many  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  Perkins's  Steam-gun  exhi- 
bited at  the  "  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  " 
in  the  Strand.  It  discharges  a  current  of 
fifty  balls  in  two  seconds,  against  an  iron 
target,  and  can  be  re-charged  in  as  many 
more,  propelling  the  balls  either  singly  or 
in  volleys,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  discharge 
420  balls  in  a  minute,  or  25,200  balls  in  an 
hour.  The  steam-gun,  as  will  be  seen,  has 
been  regarded  as  likely  to  become  a  mighty 
instrument  of  human  butchery ;  it  is  not, 
however,  as  an  engine  of  war  alone  that  it 
deserves  attention,  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  high  pressure  of 
steam,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  obtained.  As  early  as  1806,  the  French 
general  Chasseloup  is  said  to  have  shown 
the  possibility  of  preparing  steam  artillery. 
In  1814,  a  French  engineer  constructed  ord- 
nance of  this  sort :  the  generator  furnish- 
ing steam  for  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 
the  turning  of  a  cock  supplied  all  the  pieces 
at  once  with  the  balls  and  steam  >  this  ma- 
chine could  make  160  discharges  in  a  mi- 
nute. But  a  still  more  extraordinary  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  artillery  is  de- 


scribed by  the  inventor.  Jacob  Perkins,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Jowrnml, 
dated  March  8, 1827 : — M I  *m  now  engaged,'' 
says  he,  "  in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry,  for  the  French  government. 
The  piece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw  sixty 
balls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  a  minute,  with 
the  correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to 
a  proportionate  distance.  A  musket  is  also 
attached  to  the  same  generator,  for  throw- 
ing a  stream  of  lead  from  the  bastion  of  a 
fort,  and  is  made  so  far  portable  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  from  one  bastion  to 
another.  The  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  mi- 
nute, as  occasion  may  require,  and  that  for 
any  given  length  of  time.  I  am  within  the 
truth  when  I  say  that,  if  the  discharges  are 
rapid,  one  pound  of  coals  will  throw  as  many 
balls  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

STEARIC  ACID,  or  8TEARINE,  is 
the  solid  constituent  of  tallow,  olive  oil,  and 
other  unctuous  substances,  converted  into 
a  crystaline  mass  by  saponification  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  al- 
kali by  an  acid.  By  this  process  three 
acids,  called  stearic,  margmric,  and  •Uie, 
are  produced.  The  stearin*  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  is  obtained  from  the  St. 
Petersburgh  or  Odessa  tallow,  although  it 
is  sometimes  need  when  procured  from  ve- 
getable oils.  It  is  converted  into  stearic 
acid  by  boiling  it  with  one  part  of  quick- 
lime to  eight  of  stcarinc,  and  afterwards 
separating  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  fur- 
ther  cleansed  from  oleic  acid,  which  is  pre- 
sent, by  congealing  it,  and  fu^ecting  it  to 
pressure.'  The  stearic  acid  thus  procured 
is  not  quite  pure;  it  is  again  and  again 
washed  with  a  weak  acid,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  to  abstract  from  it 
whatever  oleic  acid  may  remain  behind. 
The  pure  stearic  acid  is  semi-transparent, 
has  a  waxy  appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti.  It  is  melted  in  a  silver 
pan,  because  other  metals  would  colour  it ; 
when  at  a  proper  temperature,  it  is  poured 
into  the  moulds,  and  forms  a  candle  closely 
resembling  one  made  with  wax.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the  acid 
crystal  ires,  and  becomes  brittle ;  two  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, but  which  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  magnesia,  or 
French  chalk.  Manufacturers,  however, 
had  recourse  to  a  very  pernicious  practice, 
employing  white  arsenic  to  prevent  this 
brittleness.  At  first,  a  very  small  quantity 
was  used— vis.  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in  a 
candle:  but  after  a  time  it  was  much  in- 
creased, eight  ounces  being  added  to  the 
cwt.;  however,  since  the  investigation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  since  the  publication  of 
the  various  facts  relative  to  the  employment 
of  this  poison,  manufacturers  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  of  service. 

STB'ATITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  rhomboids!  mica.  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green,  gray,  brown  or  mar- 
bled.   It  is  found  in  metalliferous  veins, 
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with  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tine,  silver, 
and  tin.  It  it  »oinctimea  called  soap-stone, 
from  tbe  magnesia  which  it  contain!  mak- 
ing it  aoft,  and  apparently  anctuout  to  the 
touch.  It  it  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  for  taking  greasy  spots  out 
of  utile  and  woollen  stuffs ;  it  is  alio  em- 
ployed in  polishing  gypsum,  terpentine, 
and  marble.  When  pounded,  and  slightly 
burned,  it  formi  the  basis  of  certain  cos- 
metics ;  and  among  the  more  useful  appli- 
cations of  steatite  is  that  of  diminishing 
the  friction  of  machinery.  Humboldt  as- 
sures us  thai  tbe  Otomacks,  a  savage  race 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  live  for  nearly 
three  months  of  the  year  on  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's clay;  and  many  other  savages  eat 
great  quantities  of  steatite,  although  it  con- 
tains no  sort  of  nourishment. 

STEEL,  iron  combined  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbon.  Iron,  on  being  made  into 
steel,  becomes  harder  than  any  other  ir.etaL 
It  is  tempered,  or  hardened,  by  plunging  it, 
when  hot.  into  cold  water.  If  heated,  and 
not  subsequently  plunged  into  water,  it  re 
mains  soft;  but  when  refined  and  hardened, 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  making  of  su- 
perior edge-tools.  Steel  may  be  made  three 
hundred  times  dearer  than  standard  cold, 
weight  for  weight ;  six  steel  wire-springs 
for  watch  pendulums  weigh  one  grain,  to 
the  artists,  Is.  Gd.  each,  equal  to  2/.  5«. ;  one 
grain  of  gold  being  of  2rf.  value. The  na- 
tural ttetl,  or  German  steel,  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  of  steel  procured  from 
cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
It  has  the  property  of  being  easily  welded, 
either  to  iron  or  to  itself.  Its  grain  is  un- 
equally granular;  its  colour  usually  blue; 
and  it  acquires  only  a  middling  hardness. 
The  natural  steel,  fielded  by  cast-iron,  ma- 
nufactured in  tbe  refining  houses,  is  known 
by  tbe  general  name  of  furnace  steel;  and 
that  which  has  only  been  once  treated  with 
a  refining  furnace,  is  particularly  called 
rough  ttetl.  The  best  cast-iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  natural  steel,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  brown  luematite,  or  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore. 

8TKE1/YARD,  or  Roman  balance,  in 
mechanics,  a  balance  by  which  the  gravi- 
ties of  different  bodies  are  found,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  single  weight.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches,  de- 
signating the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this 
bar,  and  v.hich  is  made  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  being  removed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

STEER'AGE,  in  a  ship  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment before  the  bulk-bead  of  tbe  great 
cabin,  where  the  steersman  stands.  Also 
an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship  for 

passengers. Steerage-way,  that  degree  of 

progressive  movement  of  a  ship,  which  ren- 
ders   her   governable    by    the    helm. 

Steertman,  the  man  at  the  helm  employed 
to  regulate  the  ship's  course. 

STE  G  NOT' I  C  8,  medicines  proper  to 
stop  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  or  euiunc- 
tones  of  the  body,  when  relaxed  or  lace- 
rated. 


STEIN'HEILLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  iolitc. 

STEL'ECHITE.  a  fine  kind  of  storax. 

8TELLAT;E.  the  47th  Linna-an  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  leaves  disposed  round 
the  stem  in  a  star-like  form. 

8TEL  LATE,  or  STEL'LATED.  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  used  when  more  leave* 
than  two  surround  the  stem  in  a  whorl,  or 
when  they  radiate  like  a  star.  A  stellate 
brittle  is  when  a  little  star  of  smaller  hah** 
is  affixed  to  the  end.  A  ttellate  JIokxt  is  a 
radiate  flower. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  sustains  the  root,  leaves,  and  flower. 
The  main  stock,  or  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. Stem,  in  ship-build- 
ing, the  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at  tbe 
fore-end ;  tbe  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stern. From  stem  to  stern, 

from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  tbe  other. 

8TEMTLE8,  in  mining,  cross  bars  of 
wood  in  the  shafts  of  a  mine. 

STEN'CILLING,  a  method  of  painting 
on  walls  with  a  stencil,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
figures  on  paper  hangings. 

8TENOGRAPHY.  tbe  art  of  writing  in 
short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  cha- 
racters for  whole  words.     Some  systems 
are  replete  with  unmeaning  symbols  and 
ill-judged  contractions;   while  others  are 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a  multiplicity  of 
characters,  and  those  characters  not  simple 
or  easily  remembered.    No  system  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  in  fact,  however  scientific,  can,  i 
without  extensive  practice,  be  of  much  use  , 
to  the  student;  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  many  of  our  most  expert  re- 
porters neglect  or  abandon  the  study  of  it  . 
altogether. 

STENTORIAN  [from  Stentor,  a  herald  ! 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  the  i 
united  voices  of  fifty  other  men  j,  able  to  ut- 
ter a  very  lond  sound.    The  word  stentoro-  j 
phonic  is  also  sometimes,  though   rarely, 
used. 

BTEPPE8,  in  Russia,  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  land  or  desert  of  great  extent. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  drawing  ! 
the  forms  and  figures  of  solids  upon  a 
plsne. 

STBREOM'BTRT,  that  part  of  geometry 
which  teaches  the  art  of  measuring  solids, 
or  ascertaining  the  solid  contents  of  bodies. 

8TEREOTOMY,   the  science  or  art  of 
cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or  sec- 
tions; as  walls  or  other  members  in  the  I 
profiles  of  architecture. 

STE  REOTYPE,  an  entire  solid  plate  or 
piece  of  type  cast  from  an  impression  in 
gypsum  of  a  page  composed  with  movable 
types.  Thus  we  say.  a  book  is  printed  on 
stereotype,  or  in  stereotype.  In  the  latter 
use.  the  word  seems  rather  to  signify  the 
workmanship,  or  manner  of  printing,  than 
the  plate.  [See  Psihtiwo.] 

BTER'LING,  in  English  commerce,  a 
term  which  is  applied  to  money,  signify- 
ing that  it  is  of  the  fixed,  or  standard,  na- 
tional value ;  thus,  "  a  pound  sterling  **  is 
not  indefinitely  "  a  pound,"  but  "  an  Eng- 
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lish  pound."  Camden  appears  to  offer  the 
true  etymology  of  this  word,  when  be  de- 
rives it*  from  eatterling,  and  corroborates, 
if  not  demonstrates,  the  propriety  of  this 
suggestion,  by  quoting  old  deeds,  where. 
English  coin  is  always  called  nummi  eatter- 
lingi.  In  explanation,  he  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  money  coiucd  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  grew  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  England,  ou  account  of 
its  purity :  this  money  was  called  ratter  ling 
money,  as  all  the  people  of  those  parts 
were  called  eastcrlings ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  related,  some  of  the  eatter- 
ling  coiners  were  invited  into  this  kingdom, 
to  perfect  its  coinage,  which  was  thence- 
forward denominated  eatterling,  etterling, 
or  tterling.  During  a  considerable  period, 
the  only  coin  in  England  was  one  of  about 
the  value  of  a  penny:  whence  it  happens, 
that  many  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
eatterling  as  a  substantive,  and  synony- 
mously with  penny.—— The  word  tterling 
has  also  a  more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  tterling  value,  tterling  worth,  or 
tterling  wit ;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 
of  good  quality. 

STERN,  the  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other 

vessel. Stem-ckate,  a  cannon  placed  in 

a  ship's  stern,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit  of 

her. Stem-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Stem-pott,  a  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder,  and  terminate  the  ship 
behind. 

STER'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  at  pectorit, 
or  breast-bone,  a  cartilaginous  bone  which 
composes  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and 
into  which  the  ribs  arc  fitted ;  forming  the 
front  of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to 
the  stomach. 

8TERTOR,  a  noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
such  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy  ; 
loud  snoring  or  snorting. 

STETHOSCOPE,  in  medicine,  a  tubular 
instrument  for  discovering,  by  auscultation, 
the  minutest  variations  from  the  healthy 
standard.  This  is  done  by  the  physician 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen  of  a  patient,  and  putting  the  ear 
to  the  narrow  end.  This  useful  instrument 
was  invented  by  Laennec,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  improved  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

STEWARD,  a  man  employed  in  great 
families  to  superintend  the  household  ge- 
nerally, to  collect  the  rents  or  income, 
keep  the  accounts,  &c.  A  steward  is  al- 
ways a  principal  officer  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion.—The  greatest  officer  under  the  crown 
is  the  lord  high  ttetcard  of  England,  an 
office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  Simon 
de  Mountfort,  to  king  Henry  III.  But  the 
power  of  this  officer  is  so  very  great,  that  it 
has  not  been  judged  safe  to  trust  it  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  excepting 
only  pro  Mac  vice,  occasionally ;  as  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  coronation,  «  the  arraignment  of 
a  nobleman  for  high  treason,  or  on  other 
solemn  occasions.    During  his  office,  the 


stoward  bears  a  white  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  it  his  commission  ex- 
pires.—There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  who  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c. In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
perintends the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
—In  a  ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew. — In  other 
ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  table. 
STHENIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 

Iilied  to  diseases  in  geueral  which  arise 
rom  excessive  excitcmeut ;  the  opposite  of 
attkmie  diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from 
debility. 

8TICKLE-BACK,  in  ichthyology,  a 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Gatterottemt,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  common  species  seldom 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches. 

STIG'MA,  in  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil 
where  the  pollen  is  received.  It  is  moist 
and  pubescent,  to  detain"  and  burst  the  pro- 
lific powder. 

STIGMA'TA,  the    pores    in    insects 

through  which  air  is  respired. Stigmata, 

in  antiquity,  certain  marks  imprcsiied  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  wheu  en- 
listed.  Stigmata  were   also  a    kind  of 

notes  or  abbreviations,  consisting  only  of 
points  disposed  various  ways,  aa  in  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  &c. 

STIGMATIZING,  in  antiquity,  the  act 
of  affixing  a  mark  upon  slnves,  sometimes 
as  a  punishment,  but  more  usually  in  order 
to  know  them.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letters, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous.  Stigmatiting,  among 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  and 
nobility. 

STIL'BITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining  pearly 
lustre,  and  a  whitish  or  gray  colour.  It  has 
sometimes  been  called  foliated  xeolite  or 
|  radiated  xeolite. 

|  STILL,  a  chemical  apparatus  for  vapor- 
:  izing  compound  fluids,  and  re-condensing 
!  the  vapours  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
as  they  are  successively  raised  by  heat.  It 
consists  of  an  alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigera- 
tor, and  a  receiver. 

STILPNOSID  ERITE,  a  mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  massive,  in  curving 
concretions,  splendent  and  resinous. 

8T1M'ULANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  excites  and  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  fibres  or  organs  of  an 

animal  body. To  ttimulate,  in  a  general 

sense,  is  to  rouse  or  animate  to  action  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  a  medical  sense, 
to  excite  or  increase  bodily  action;  as  to 
ttimulate  a  torpid  limb  ;  or  to  ttimulate  the 
■toinarh  and  bowels. 

STytf'ULUS,  any  medicine  or  aliment 
which  incrensfn  or  excites  the  energy  of  an 
animal.-^— In  a  general  s«*n«c,  that  which 
rouses  the  mind  or  spirits;  a«,  the  hope  of 
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gain  is  a  powerful  ttimulmt  to  labour  and 


STING,  a  barbed  spear,  projected  by 
many  insects  in  defence  from  real  or  sup- 
posed dangers.  In  moat  instances,  this 
instrument  ii  a  tube,  through  which  a  poi- 
sonous matter  is  discharged,  which  inflames 
the  flesh,  and  in  some  instances  protes  fatal. 

STIPENDIARY,  one  who  performs  ser- 
rices  for  a  settled  compensation,  or  sti- 
pend, either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

STIPES,  or  8TIPE,  in  botany,  a  species 
of  stem  pasainginto  leaves,  or  not  distinct 
from  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  a  fungus  is  also 
called  a  ttipt.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which  sup- 
ports the  pappus  or  down,  and  connects  it 
with  the  seed. 

STIPTTATE,  in  botany,  supported  by  or 
elevated  on  a  stipe. 

STIPPLING,  in  the  arts,  a  method  of 
engraving  in  dote,  aa  distinguished  from 
etching  in  lines.  [See  Elf  oaavt^o.l 

STIPULATION,  a  contract  or  bargain ; 
as,  the  ttipuiotioiu  of  the  allied  powers  to 
furnish  each  his  contingent  of  troops. 

STIPULE,  or  8T1FULA.  in  botany,  a 
scale  situate  at  the  base  of  nascent  petioles 
or  peduncles  :  stipules  are  in  pairs  or  soli- 
tary. 

8TIRTIUP,  in  ship-building,  a  piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part 

of  it  is  lost. 8tirnp»,  in  a  ship,  snort 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends  plaited,  and 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in 
their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses 
are  reeved,  to  keep  them  parallel  to  the 
yards. 

8TITER,  a  Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a 
halfpenny  in  value. 

STO'Ji,  in  antiquity,  porticos  in  Athens, 
which  were  the  resort  of  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics. 

STOAT,  in  soology,  a  sort  of  weasel ;  a 
variety  of  the  ermine :  the  Mattel*  crmimea 
of  Linnaras. 

STOCK,  in  commerce,  any  fund  consist- 
ing of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  aum  of  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any 
trading  concern.— —Stock  is  a  general  name 
for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
It  is  a  word  also  that  denotes  any  aum  of 
money  which  has  been  lent  to  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interest 
till  the  money  is  repaid.  Hence  the  price 
of  stocks,  or  rates  per  cent,  are  the  several 
sums  for  which  100*.  of  those  respective 
stocks  sell  at  any  given  time.  The  deno- 
minations of  the  existing  stocks  are,  three 
per  cent,  consols,  three  per  cent,  reduced, 
three-and-a-half  per  cent,  reduced,  four  per 
cent.  1826,  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  1818, 
three  per  cent.  1726,  and  long  annuities. 
The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities 
and  tbe  three  per  cent,  reduced,  always 
bear  a  greater  price,  and  the  purchases  in 
them  are  more  readily  made  than  in  the 

other  stocks  or  funds. Stock,  the  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  ttock  of 

an  anchor,  the  stock  of  a  gun,  Ac. Stock, 

in  agriculture,  the  domestic    animals  or 


beasts  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  farm} 
as  a  ttock  of  cattle  or  of  sheep.    Cattle  are 

also  called  fire  ttock. 8tockt  (plur),  a 

machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, in  which  the  legs  of  criminals  are  con- 
fined by  way  of  punishment. Stock*,  the 

frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rots 
while  building.  Hence  we  say,  "  a  ship  is 
on  the  Hocks/' 

STOCK-BROKER,  one  who  deals  in  tbe 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  tbe 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK-DOVE  (Colmmba  *not).  in  orni- 
thology, the  wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  long 
considered  aa  the  ttock  of  the  domestic 
pigeon,  but  now  regarded  aa  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. 

STOCK' -EXCHANGE,  the  place  or 
building  where  the  public  stock  is  bought 
and  sold.  The  Btoek-trckmugt,  situated  in 
Capel-courL  was  opened  in  1802.  Formerly 
the  place  of  rendesvous  for  persons  trans- 
acting business  lb  the  stocks,  waa  Jona- 
than's coffee-house,  in  'Change-alley,  Corn- 
hill,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  expression  Alley  is  familiarly  used,  aa  a 
cant  phrase  for  the  stock -exchange,  and 
that  a  petty  speculator  in  the  funds  ia 
styled  a  "  dabbler  in  the  alley."  [See  Bx- 
cuANoa.1 

8TOCK-JOBBER,  one  who  speculates 
in  the  prices  of  annuities,  from  day  to  day, 
or  by  anticipation  for  future  time :  a  des- 
perate species  of  gambling,  by  which  thou- 
sands arc  annually  ruined. 8tock-Aolder, 

one  who  ia  a  proprietor  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  tbe  funds  of  a  bank  or  other 
company. 

STOCKINGS,  a  species  of  tissue,  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  readily  adapting  itself 
to  the  limbs  it  is  designed  to  cover.  They  are 
made  either  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  thread, 
Ac.  knit  by  the  hand  or  woven  in  a  frame- 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II. 
of  France,  1647.  Howell  says,  "  that,  in 
1660,  queen  Elisabeth  was  presented  with 
a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings  by 
her  silk-woman,  lira.  Montague,  and  she 
never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more."  He 
'  adds,  "  that  Henry  VIII.,  that  magnificent 
and  expensive  prince,  wore  ordinarily  cloth 
hoee,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for 
gala-days."  The  English  and  French  have 
often  contested  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  stocking-frame  -,  bat  whatever  preten- 
sions tbe  French  may  suppose  they  have  to 
it,  this  honour  was  certainly  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  of  Woodborough,  Nottinghamshire. 
He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment 
at  Calvcrton,  near  Nottingham,  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  that  success  to  which  hie 

Eenjos  ana  inventions  so  well  entitled  him, 
e  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced. 
Being,  however,  invited  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  promised  him  a  magnificent 
reward  if  he  would  carry  his  machinery  to 
that  country,  he  settled  at  Rouen,  where  ha 
introduced  the  stocking-frame  with  distin- 
guished success;  but  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  king,  the  concern  got  into  diffi- 
culties, and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Paris. 
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Some  of  the  workmen  who  had  emigrated 
with  him,  returned  to  England,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Nottingliamshire, 
Which  still  continues  the  principal  scat  of 
the  manufacture.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  machine  has  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

STOICS,  in  antiquity,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
pher* amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  founder 
was  Zeno.  They  denied  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas,  and  consequently  held  that 
sensation  and  reflection  were  the  only 
foundations  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internal  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  soul. 
They  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  all  gtfod  thiugs  are 
equal ;  that  passions  arise  from  false  judg- 
ments; that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil ;  that 
a  wise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of 
mind ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  his  des- 
tiny.    [See  Philosophy.] 

STCLA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  robe  in  use 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they 
wore  a  large  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  the 
pallium.  — -  Also  a  sacerdotal-ornament 
worn  by  the  Romish  parish  priests  over 
their  surplice,  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in 
their  respective  churches;  and  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb,  while  celebrating  mass. 

STOM'ACH,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mem- 
branous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastrio  region,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  spleen ;  the  superior  orifice  of  which 
is  termed  the  eardia,  and  the  inferior  the 
pylorus.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  for  the 
digestion  of  our  food;  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dissolve,  and  change  what  is  swal- 
lowed; and  after  a  sufficient  concoction,  to 
expel  it  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines. It  is  also  the  organ  in  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  resides. 

STOMACHICS,  medicines  which  excite 
the  action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP.a  small  pump  lately 
introduced  into  medical  practice,  for  re- 
moving poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  small  syringe,  except 
that  there  are  two  apertures  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in 
them  opening  different  ways,  become  what 
are  called  a  tucking  and  a  forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the 
stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
sucking  orifice  is  in  connexion  with  an  elas- 
tic tube  passed  into  the  stomach ;  and  the 
discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forcing 
orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inject  water  or  other  liquid  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  connexion  of  the  apertures  is  re- 


8TONE,  in  mensuration,  a  quantity  or 


weight  used  in  measuring  various  commo- 
dities, and  of  which  the  amount  itself  is 
various. 

8TtrNE-CROP,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Sedum ;  wall-pepper.  The  stone-crop 
tree  or  shrubby  glass-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Cktnopodimnu 

STO  NE-FRUIT,  in  botany,  a  drupe,  or 
those  kinds  of  which  the  seed  or  kernel  is 
enclosed  in  a  hard  case,  covered  with  pulp, 
as  cherries,  plums,  4c. 

STO  NEHENGE,  in  English  topography, 
the  remains  of  a  public  structure  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  still  extant  upon  Salisbury 
plain.  It  consists  of  many  unhewn  stones, 
which,  with  some  that  are  wanting,  appear 
to  have  originally  composed  four  ranks,  one 
within  another.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermost  and  the  third  ranks,  are 
twenty  feet  high  and  seven  broad.  The 
vertical  stones  sustain  horixontalones,  laid 
across  their  heads,  and  fastened  by  mor- 
tises. The  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  joined  together.  The  purpose  of  a 
place  of  this  description,  among  the  gene- 
rations which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  peo- 
pled the  island  of  Britain,  and  were  not  so 
barbarous  or  inconsiderable  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  as  the  vanity  and  superior 
refinement  of  the  Romans  contribute  to  re- 
present, seems  to  have  been  that  of  reli- 
gious worship.  What  that  religion  was  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  but  judging  of  these 
ruins  by  their  similarity  to  the  huge  re- 
mains of  buildings  still  existing  in  Egypt, — 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
beads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals 
have  been  found  buried  in  the  spot, — it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rites  peculiar  to 
solar  worship  were  there  performed ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Stonehenge  was  once  a 
temple  of  Baal. 

STONES,  in  natural  history,  are  defined 
to  be  essentially  compound  fossils;  found 
in  continued  strata,  or  beds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  either  of  congeries  of  small  parti- 
cles, in  some  degree  resembling  sand,  and 
lodged  in  a  smoother  cementitious  matter, 
both  of  these  running  together  into  one 
smooth  mass;  or,  finally,  of  granules  co- 
hering by  contact,  without  any  cementitious 
matter  among  them ;  or  composed  of  crys- 
tal or  spar,  usually  debased  hy  earth,  and 
often  mixed  with  talc  and  other  extraneous 
particles.  The  principal  component  parts 
of  stones  are  silex,  alumina,  xircona,  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia:  sometimes  the  oxydes 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  popular  language,  very 
large  masses  of  concretions  arc  called  roe**  ; 
and  very  small  concretions  are  universally 
called  gravel  or  tmnd.  Stones  are  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  weight ;  they  are 
brittle  and  fusible,  but  not  malleable,  duc- 
tile, or  soluble  in  water.  They  are  of  great 
and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  Whrn  we  speak  of 
the  substance  generally,  we  use  itont  in  the 
singular,  a»,  a  house  or  wall  of  stone.  But 
speaking  of  particular  separate  masses,  we 
say  a  tlone,  or  the  ttone*.   [See  Rocbs.] 
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STO'RAX,  ■  resinous  and  odoriferous 
drug,  or  solid  balsam,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Styrax  oft- 
einalu,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Levant. 
Liquid  $torax,  or  styrax,  is  a  liquid  or  semi- 
fluid balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Liquid  amber  ttyracijlita,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Virginia.  It  is  greenish,  of  an  aromatic 
taste,  and  agreeable  smell. 

STORK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  crane  and  the  heron,  which  are 
all  included  under  the  genus  Artie*.  Besides 
the  common  stork,  there  are  two  others,  vis. 
the  black  stork,  with  the  breast  and  belly 
white,  an  erect  and  beautiful  bird,  some- 
what larger  than  the  common  heron ;  and 
the  Brazilian  stork,  variegated  with  black 

and  white. In  heraldry,  the  ttork,  as  an 

emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude,  is  a  frequent 
bearing  in  coat  armour. 

STORMS.  No  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  during  the  last  four  years, 
than  what  is  termed  "  the  Law  of  Storm*." 
Col.  Reid,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  has 
published  a  very  interesting  work  upon 
this  important  inquiry,  gives  the  following 
opinion  as  to  a  theory  upon  which  he  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  storms.  He  observes, 
that  "  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  some 
parts  of  the  globe  are  more  subject  to 
storms  than  others,  and  throughout  this  in- 
vestigation he  has  felt  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  force  and  frequency  of 
storms  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
law  of  magnetic  intensity.  The  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  8t.  Heleua  are  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  of  south  latitude;  yet,  at  St. 
Helena,  a  gale  was  scarcely  ever  known, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  actual 
storms.  Those  who  study  Major  Sabine's 
report  on  the  magnetic  intensities  of  the 
globe,  and  follow  his  isodynamic  lines, 
which  express  unity,  will  find  them  opening 
from  each  other  into  the  northern  part  of" 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  including  a  space 
which  thus  really  appears  to  be  the  true  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  the  world.  Within  this 
space,  on  Major  Sabine's  charts,  will  be 
found  two  other  lines,  marking  intensities 
in  decimal  parts  less  than  unity;  and  he 
states  that  the  intensity  at  St.  Helena,  as 
observed  by  Capt.  Fitrroy,  is  0.84,  '  the 
lowest  denomination  recorded,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  weakest  intensity  yet  observed 
on  the  globe.'  When  we  examine  the  lines 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  we  find  them  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  longitude  110* 
and  260°  (100°  W.),  but  in  different  lati- 
tudes ;  for  the  line  of  least  intensity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  earth's  equator.  In 
the  Chinese  8ea,  in  longitude  of  110*  E.,  it 
is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  direction  southward  of  St.  He- 
lena. Of  the  supposed  four  magnetic  poles, 
the  positions  of  the  two  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  best  ascertained.  The  me- 
ridians which  run  through  these  two  poles, 
run  also  through  the  Chinese  Sea,  ana  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  localities  of  ty- 
phoons and  hurricanes ;  and  Major  Babine's 
isodynamic-  lines  indicate  the  magnetic  in- 


tensities so  strongly  marked  there,  that  we 
are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be 
some  connexion  between  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity and  the  force  of  storms.  The  study 
of  electricity,  as  connected  with  the  wea- 
ther, deserves  to  be  renewed.  Comparisons 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  the  electric 
state  within  the  compass  of  a  great  storm 
and  the  atmosphere  around  iu  verge;  and 
if  seamen  dare  to  pass  across  the  smaller 
gyrating  columns,  or  circles,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  able,  by  finding  out  their  electrical 
state,  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  now 
mysterious  action." — At  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1839,  the  colonel  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Law  of  Storms,"  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pro- 
fessor Bache  stated  that  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, held  that  storms  were  created  by 


winds  blowing  into  a  centre  made  by  the 
condensation  of  the  atmosphere :  and  be, 
Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  surveyed  the 


condensation  of  the  atmosphere: 

Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  surveyed  th 

of  a  land  tornado,  in  which  all  trees,  build- 
ings, &c.  had  fallen  inwards,  as  if  this  were 


the  true  exposition  of  the  ph< 
Professor  Stevelly  compared  the  motion  of 
the  aerial  phenomenon  to  that  of  water 
running  out  of  a  tub,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  hole  was  made.  Sir  John 
Herschel  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  subject  would  teach  seamen  how  to 
steer  their  ships,  and  save  thousands  of 
lives.  Sir  John  suggested  that  the  gulf- 
stream  might  be  connected  with  the  theory 
involved  in  this  investigation ;  and  also  that 
the  trade-winds  might  throw  a  light  upon 
the  phenomena  which  it  presented.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  spots  observed  on  the 
sun,  which,  by  analogy,  might  bear  upon  it, 
as  he  considered  them,  without  doubt,  to 
be  the  upper  apertures  of  great  hurricanes 
passing  over  the  disk  of  that  luminary,  the 
atmosphere  moving  analogously  to  our 
trade-winds,  and  being  disturbed  by  certain 
causes,  precisely  as  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
might  be.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  Purity's  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  stated,  "  that  while  one  vessel  has 
been  lying  to  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  ano- 
ther, not  more  than  thirty  leagues  distant, 
has,  at  the  very  same  time,  been  in  another 
gale  equally  heavy,  and  lying  to  with  the 
wind  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  state- 
ment is  obviously  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plicable to  two  vessels  falling  under  the 
two  opposite  sides  or  portions  of  the  same 
storm,  where  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuit 
of  rotation  must,  of  course,  blow  from  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  horison. — But  to 
bring  our  information  down  to  the  latest 
period,  we  must  refer  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow 
(October,  1840).  where  we  find  Mr.  Espy 
giving  in  detail  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  "  theory  of  storms."  He  com- 
menced by  stating,  that  he  had  found,  by 
examining  simultaneous  observations  in 
the  middle  of  storms,  and  all  round  their 
borders,  that  the  wind  blows  inwards  on 
all  aides  of  a  storm  towards  its  central 
parts ;  towards  a  point  if  the  storm  is  round, 
and  towards  a  line  if  the  storm  is  oblong. 
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extending  through  its  longest  diameter. 
"  He  went  into  a  great  many  instances  of 
storms  which  had  happened  at  particular 
seasons,  and  from  facts  ascertained  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  at  various  places 
around  the  space  in  which  the  storm  pre- 
Tailed,  he  showed  that  the  facts  confirmed 
his  theory.  For  instance,  from  the  storm 
on  the  6th  Januarv,'1839,  he  had  prepared 
on  the  man  an  illustration  of  his  theory. 
The  storm  began  at  Liverpool  from  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock  ».m.  on  that  evening,  and 
he  had  written  to  various  places  to  ascer- 
tain  the  direction  of  the  wind  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  r.M.  At  the  north-west 
of  Scotland,  near  Cape  Wrath,  the  wind 
was  N.W.  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  at  the  same 
hours,  it  was  W.  and  8.W.  In  the  south- 
west of  England  it  was  S.W.  On  the  south- 
east of  England,  at  the  same  hours,  S.8.E. ; 
and  in  some  places  direct  8.E. ;  at  Birming- 
ham, b  little  B.  of  8.;  at  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester. 8.  of  B. ;  at  Liverpool  at  ten,  B.8.E. ; 
and  before  twelve,  S.W.  nearly.  Thus,  were 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land to  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  on  one 
side  of  the  line  the  wind  would  be  found  to 
have  blown  from  the  N.W.  and  on  the  other 
from  the  S.B.  Mr.  Espy  then  referred  to 
other  storms  here,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  which  went  to  prove  the  same 
theory.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  nearly  the  following :— The 
equilibrium  of  the  air  may  become  unstable 
by  the  heat  or  the  moisture  below.  As- 
cending columns  or  currents  of  air  are  thus 
formed,  which,  as  they  ascend,  are  subject 
to  less  pressure  and  expand.  This  expan- 
sion produces  1  %°  of  cold  for  every  hundred 
yards  of  ascent,  while  the  dew-point  falls 
onlv  54*  for  the  same  space.  Clouds  will 
begin  to  be  formed  when  the  column  of  air 
rises  as  many  hundreds  of  yards  as  the  dew- 
point  is  below  the  air  in  degrees.  When 
the  vapour  condenses  it  will  give  out  the 
latent  caloric  into  the  air,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  ascending  sir  from  cooling  more 
than  half  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done  on  its  farther  ascent.  Thus,  the 
higher  the  column  of  air  rises,  the  warmer 
it  will  be  when  compared  with  the  air  on 
the  outside  of  the  cloud  at  the  same  height. 
For  every  degree  that  the  cloud  is  warmer, 
it  will  be  a  certain  amount  lighter  than 
air  at  sero,  and  thus  under  the  cloud  the 
barometer  will  fall,  and  the  air  will  run  in 
under  the  cloud  and  upwards,  with  a  velo- 
city of  upwards  of  240  feet  per  second.  After 
a  long  account  of  his  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds,  Mr.  Espy  gave  a  description 
of  the  effects  of  the  tornado,  which  he  held 
to  be  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.— Sir  D.  Brewster  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Beid,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  five  water-spouts 
had  been  examined  carefully  with  the  tele- 
scope, in  all  of  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  revolution  of  the  particles  of  water  in 
the  manner  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  from 
left  to  right,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
contradictory  statements  of  facts  it  ap- 
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peared  difficult  to  settle  the  question  with- 
out  further  examination.— Professor  Phil- 
lips, in  answer  to  Sir.  D.  Brewster,  said,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  appearance  exhi- 
bibited  by  a  water-spout  could  invalidate 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  was  to  be 
found  of  a  direct  inward  motion  to  a  cen- 
tre, in  the  case  of  the  tornado,  on  visiting 
the  path  it  makes  through  a  forest,  and 
finding  the  trees  thrown  down  as  stated  by 


Mr.  Espy;  and  to  him  it  appeared  per- 
fectly conclusive,  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a  direct  inward  motion  in  the  torna- 
does described  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Espy  had  disposed  of  this  objection  in 
his  explanation  of  the  tornado,  where  he 
showed  that  all  bodies  taken  up  on  the 


right-hand  of  the  centre  of  the  path  of  the 
tornado  must,  from  the  laws  of  dvm 
go  up  in  a  spiral  from  right  to  left ; 
those  taken  up  on  the  left-hand  of  the  path 


must  move  in  a  spiral  upwards  from  left  to 
right;  and  that  consequently  one  person 
might  see  the  tornado  whirl  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  another  in  the  other,  according  to 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
along  the  whole  tract  of  the  tornado.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  presented  three  difficulties  as 
objections,  which  he  requested  Mr.  Espy  to 
answer: — 1st.  How  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  mighty  mass  of  air  as  be 
represented,  pressing  in  towards  a  common 
centre  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  could 
find  vent  up  the  very  narrow  vortex  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm  T  It  would  require  very 
strong  proof  to  overcome  the  i  priori  im- 
probability that  such  was  the  case.  2nd. 
That  as  the  tornado  had  an  onward  motion, 
it  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  find  pheno- 
mena, on  viewing  the  path  of  a  tornado, 
which  would  prove  without  doubt  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  was  inwards  to  a  common 
centre ;  for  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
thrown  down  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  velocity  of  the  onward  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the 
tornado  itself.  3rd.  He  thought  Mr.  Espy 
would  find  that  nearly  all  the  vapour  in  the 
air  would  be  condensed  into  water  or  cloud 
on  going  up  the  ascending  column,  before 
reaching  any  very  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere :  and  it  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  the  evo- 
lution of  latent  calonc  could  produce  so 
great  an  effect  in  the  comparatively  short 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  to  cause  the  ba- 
rometer to  sink  as  much  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  great  storms.  Mr.  Espy  took  these 
objections  in  their  inverse  order.  H  e  stated, 
as  to  the  last  objection,  that  if  all  the  va- 
pour should  be  condensed  into  water,  the 
effect  would  be  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  he  had  stated  in  depressing  the  baro- 
meter ;  for  it  was  known  that,  for  example, 
if  the  dew-point  was  70"  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
contained  latent  caloric  enongh  to  heat  the 
whole  atmosphere  shout  70°,  and,  of  course, 
half  the  atmosphere  to  double  that  amount ; 
and  the  professor  would  find  on  calculation 
that  the  oarometer  would  fall  under  such  a 
column  of  70°,  4-48ths  of  SO  inches.  His 
(Mr.  Espr*s)  calculation  had  been  made  on 
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the  supposition  that  only  about  three- 
fourth*  of  the  Tapour  ertr  in  condensed, 
howeter  high  the  column  may  ascend.  To 
the  second  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied,  that 
Mr.  Redtield  himself  had  proposed  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Espy^s  doctrine  of  in- 
ward motion,  that  the  trees  in  the  centre 
of  the  path  should  be  found  with  their  tops 
thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
he  (Mr.  Espy)  introduced  professor  Holm- 
stead's  testimony  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
the  Newhaven  tornado.     And  as  to  the 

Ct  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Aeld  stated  it  would  be  a  proof  of  Mr. 
K»py's  doctrine,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
those  storms  began  with  the  wind  north- 
westerly, and  ended  south-easterly ;  and 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Espy 
quoted  Edwards's  "  History  of  Jamaica," 
and  also  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Royal 
Philosophical  Transaction*,"  where  it  is 
stated  that  these  storms  begin  with  the 
wind  north-west,  and,  when  the  wind  gets 
round  south-east,  the  foul  weather  breaks 
up.  To  the  first  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  large 
storms  of  several  hundred  miles  wide  they 
pressed  in  to  the  centre  to  a  Tery  narrow 
vortex  before  it  began  to  ascend ;  on  the 
contrary,  however  wide  the  cloud  extended, 
it  must  be  going  upward,  there  to  form  that 
cloud,  frequently  leaving  a  wide  space  in 
the  centre,  where  there  was  a  dead  calm ; 
and  as  to  the  tornadoes,  where  the  vortex 
was  very  narrow — not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  many  cases— it 
was  a  perfectly  well-established  fact  that 
all  round  the  tornado,  before  and  behind, 
and  at  the  sides,  it  was  a  dead  calm  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  tornado  itself:  which 
fact  was  explained  in  that  part  of  his  paper 
wnich  had  not  been  read.  Mr.  Osier  stated 
that,  from  the  investigation  he  had  given 
the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  the  cen- 
tripetal action  described  by  Mr.  Espy  took 
Since  in  most  hurricanes :  the  particulars 
e  (Mr.  O.)  bad  collected,  together  with 
the  indications  obtained  from  the  anemo- 
meters at  Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  sa- 
tisfied him  that  the  action  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  1839, 
was  not  rotatory  at  the  nrface  of  the  earth 
when  it  passed  over  England.  He  differed, 
however,  from  both  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Red- 
field  in  one  essential  point,  for  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
violent  hurricane  to  take  place  without  at 
the  same  time  having  both  rotatory  and  cen- 
tripetal action.  The  storm  might  very  pro- 
bnbly  be  generated,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  manner  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Espy,  as 
well  as  occasionally  by  contrary  currents ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  rush  of  air  towards  a 
spot  of  greater  or  leas  diameter  would  not 
be  perfectly  uniform,  owing  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  this, 
together  with  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
current,  would,  in  some  ca«es,  produce  a 
violent  eddy,  or  rotatory  motion,  and  a 
whirlwind,  of  a  diameter  varying  with  the 
cause,  would  ensue.  The  centripetal  action 
would  thus  be  immensely  increased,  the 


whirlwind  itself  demanding  a  vast  supply 
of  air,  which  would  be  constantly  thrown 
off  spirally  upwards,  and  diffused  over  the 
upper  atmosphere :  thus  causing  the  high 
atate  of  the  barometer  which  surrounds  a 
storm.  When  no  rotatory  action  takes 
place,  we  merely  experience  the  rush  of  air 
which  necessarily  precedes  a  fall  of  rain  or 
a  thunder-storm,  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  moisture:  but  that  nothing 
violent  enough  to  be  called  a  hurricane  can 
take  place  unless  a  strong  rotatory  action, 
or  in  tact  a  whirlwind,  is  produced ;  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  rotating  portion  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  consequently 
we  only  felt  its  secondary  or  centripetal 
action.  [For  the  foregoing  abridged  re- 
port we  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  the  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  iJMO.) 

8TORY-PO8TS,  in  carpentry,  upright 
timbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a  building, 
for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a  beam  over 
them. 

STRABISTMU8,  in  medicine,  squinting; 
a  distortion  of  one  or  both  of  the  eyes, 
whereby  the  pupil  is  turned  from,  instead 
of  being  directed  towards,  objects. 

8TRAIT,  or  as  it  generally  written, 
Straits,  in  geography,  a  narrow  pass  of 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  tow* 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  130  miles  long  and  12 
broad,  join  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  strait  which  in  a  si- 
milar manner  joins  the  Baltic  with  the  At- 
lantic, is  called  the  Sound;  and  that  be- 
tween Britain  and  France,  the  straits  at 
Dover. 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
Datura,  commonly  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  exhale  a  strong  and  naoseoos 
odour:  and,  taken  internally,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons.  It  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affec- 
tions; and  smoking  the  dried  leaves  has 
often  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma. 

STRAND,  the  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea 
or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake,  and  sometimes 
of  a  navigable  river ;  but  never  used  when 
■peaking  of  the  bank  of  a  small  river  or  pond. 

STRAPPADO,  a  military  punishment  ' 
formerly  practised.  It  consisted  in  drawing  1 
an  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam  and  letting  ' 
biro  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was  some-  { 
times  dislocated.  { 

STRATEGY,  that  branch  of  the  military  ( 
science  which  teaches  how  to  conduct  a  | 
body  of  troops  in  a  course  of  operations  ■ 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRATIFICATION,  in  mineralogy  and 
geology,  a  term  signifying  the  process  by 
which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been  j 
formed  into  strata  or  layers.    Also,  in  ehe-  j 
roistry,  layers  of  different  substances  placed 
one  upon  another  in  a  crucible. 

STRATOCRACY,  a  military  govern-  ' 
ment,  or  that  form  of  government  in  which  j 
the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRATUM  (plu.  ttrata),  in  geology,  a 
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bed  or  layer  of  any  specie*  of  earth,  sand, 
coal,  or  other  fossu,  arranged  in  a  flat  form, 
diatinct  from  the  adjacent  matter.  On  dig- 
ging below  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  wher- 
ever it  has  not  been  disturbed  before,  the 
laws  of  nature  have  composed  it,  not  of  a 
homogenous  or  similar  mass,  but  of  strata, 
layers,  or  stripes  of  different  materials.  The 
arrangement  and  nature  of  these  materials 
are  in  the  most  extreme  degree  irregular. 
Naturalists  formerly  maintained  that  each 
bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  univer- 
sally over  the  globe,  and  that  the  series  of 
beds,  in  regular  succession,  environ  our 
planet,  like  the  coat  of  an  onion ;  whereas, 
many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in 
one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  an- 
other :  but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a 
limited  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an 
onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  inaptly  represent  the  strata  that 
cover  certain  districts.  De  Luc,  Dolomieu, 
and  Cuvicr  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particu- 
larly the  alternate  _  deposits  of  terrestrial 
and  marine  productions,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions similar  to  the  deluge. 

STRAWBERRY,  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
its  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragturia,  of  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  delicious  and 
cooling. 

STREAM,  a  current  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  as  a  river,  brook,  or  rivulet ;  a  stream 
of  lead  or  iron  flowing  from  a  furnace ;  or  a 
t treat*  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

STREAM-TIN,  in  mineralogy,  particles 
or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  alluvial  ground. 

STRENGTH,  the  power  with  which  bo- 
dies can  overcome  other  power,  as  a  lever, 
or  an  animal,  in  regard  to  its  muscles, 
which  set  themselves  like  a  lever,  and  act 
and  re-act  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, the  action  commencing  against  the 
ground,  or  some  body  connected  with  the 
ground. The  word  strength  also  implies 

Kwerof  the  mind  or  intellectual  force. 
literature,  nervous  diction.  The  strength 
of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer 

or  reader. The  amount  of  force,  military 

or  naval. Also,  legal  or  moral  force;  as, 

H  the  strength  of  law ;"  "  the  strength  of 
public  opinion,"  4c. 

STREPITO'SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
must  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
boisterous  style. 

STRIDE,  in  architecture,  the  fillets  which 
separate  the  furrows  or  grooves  of  fluted 

columns. Stria,  in  natural  history,  small 

channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  other 
substances. 

STRl'ATED,  m  botany,  streaked,  or 
scored  with  (superficial  or  very  slender  lines. 
Striated  /future,  in  mineralogv,  con- 
sists of  long,  narrow,  separable  parts  laid 
on  or  beside  each  other. 


STRIDOR  DENTIUM,  a  grinding  ot 
the  teeth. 

8TR1X,  in  ornithology,  a  gen  as  of  birds 
of  the  order  Aceipitrts ,-  well-known  as  the 
owl.     [See  Owl.] 

STROB'IL,  in  botany,  a  pericarp  formed 
from  an  ament  by  the  hardening  of  the 
scales.  It  is  made  up  of  scales  that  are  im- 
bricate, as  the  cone  of  a  pine. Strobili- 

form,  shaped  like  a  strobi.,  as  a  spike. 

STROM-BITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  8trombus. 

8TR0NT1ANITE,  in  mineralogy,  pris- 
matic barytes,  or  carbonate  of  strontian,  a 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stel- 
lated, and  crystalixed  in  the  form  of  a  hcxa- 
hedral  prism,  modified  on  the  edges,  or  ter- 
minated bya  a  pyramid. 

STRONTIAN,  in  mineralogy,  an  earth 
which,  when  pure  and  dry,  ts  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  barytes  in  many  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  a  base  to  which  is  given  the  name  stro*- 
f  item,  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  to  84_per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

STROPHE,  in  Greek  poetry,  a  stanxa: 
the  first  member  of  a  poem.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  similar  stanza  called  attti- 
strophe. 

STRUCTURE,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
a  building  of  some  sixe  and  importance. 
Also,  form  or  construction ;  as,  "  we  know 
but  little  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of 

the  terraqueous  globe." In  mineralogy, 

the  particular  arrangement  of  the  integrant 
particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral. 

STRUMA,  in  medicine,  glandular  tu- 
mours on  the  neck  and  throat,  constituting 
the  scrofula. 

8TRUTHIO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Gallin*;  well-known  as  the 
ostrich.     [See  Ostbicb.1 

8TRYCHNIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Bttyehnos  nnx  vomica,  and  Stryehmo*  ignatia. 
It  is  a  white  substance,  crystalixed  in  very 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  excessively 
bitter.  It  acta  upon  the  stomach  with  vio- 
lent energy,  inducing  locked-jaw  and  de- 
ing  life. 

C '  C  O,  in  building,  a  fine  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  lime,  sand,  whiting, 
and  pulverised  marble :  used  for  covering 
walls,  Ac. 

STUD,  in  building,  a  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams, 
between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams  or 

other  main  timbers. A  ttud  is  also  an 

ornamental  knob:  as,  "coral  clasps  and 
amber  studs."  Hence  we  use  the  word 
figuratively  in  the  description  of  scenery ; 
as,  "  the  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills  were  studded  with  neat  cottages  and 

elegant  villas." A  collection  of  breeding 

horses  and  mares. 

STUDDING-SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  sail 
that  is  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  princi- 
pal sails.  The  studding-sails  arc  set  only 
when  the  wind  is  light ;  and  appear  like 
wings  in  the  yard-arms. 

BTUD'Y,  application  of  the  mind  to 
books,  to  art  or  science,  or  to  any  subject, 
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enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee,  who  holds 
lands  of  the  crown,  i 

SUBJECT,  one  that  owes  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign,  and  is  governed  by  his  laws. 
Men  in  nee  governments  are  aubjecU  as 
well  as  citixena;  as  citizens,  they  enjoy 
rights  and  franchises;  as  subjects,  they  are 

bound  to  obey  the  laws. Subject,  that  on 

which  any  mental  operation  is  performed, 
or  which  is  treated  or  discussed;  as,  the 

Sestkra  of  immediate  war  with  Prance  was 
e  aubject  of  debate. Also,   that   on 

which  any  physical  operation  is  performed ; 
as,  a  aubject  for  dissection,  or  amputation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  HOOD,  in  grammar, 
a  form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  b  thing 
conditionally  or  by  way  of  emppoaitiou ;  and 
is  denoted  in  the  English  language  by  the 
addition  of  if,  though,  or  some  other  con- 
junction, expressed  or  understood. 

8UFLANATB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  which, 
are  somewhat  woolly. 

SUBLAPSA'RIAN.  in  theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  apostacy 
being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  God  in 
compassion  decreed  to  send  his  Sou  to  res. 
cue  a  great  number  from  their  lost  state, 
and  to  accept  of  his  obedience  and  death 
on  their  account.  The  word  tublapearian 
is  opposed  to  anpraUtpomrian. 

8UBXIMATB,  in  chemistry,  any  sub. 
stance  procured  by  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion, particularly  corrosive  eublimate,  or  the 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 

violently   poisonous  preparation. 8ub- 

limmtwu,  the  process  by  which  volatile  sub- 
stances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
denied  in  the  sblid  form.  Sublimation 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  solid,  that  dis- 
tillation does  to  a  liquid.  If  the  subliming 
matter  concretes  into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it 
is  commonly  called  i  eublimate;  if  into  a 
powdery  torm,JU>mera. 

SUBLIME,  in  literature,  that  style  or 
manner  of  writing  in  which  a  sublime 
thought  or  a  fact  sublime  in  its  character, 
is  suitably  presented  to  the  mind.  It  has 
often  been  said,— but  we  suspect  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  the  assertion, — that  when 
men  grow  philosophical,  they  can  seldom 
excel  in  the  aublime.  The  sources  of  the 
aublime  in  language  are  well  enumerated 
by  Longinus.  The  first  is  elevation  of 
mind;  the  second,  ardent  sensibility;  the 
third,  the  proper  use  of  figures ;  the  fourth,, 
grandeur  of  diction ;  and  the  fifth,  a  digni- 
fied harmony  of  arrangement.  The  eubiimo 
in  narration  is  exemplified  in  the  well- 
known  commencement  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis: "  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light." 

BUBLI'MLD,  in  chemistry,  brought  into 

a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con- 

*  by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

MTTY,  in  oratory  and  composi- 
tion, loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style.  Also, 
moral  grandeur ;  as, M  the  incomprehensible 
•ue/isitrvofGod." 

SUBLINGUAL,  in  anatomy,  situated 
under  the  tongue; as  the  sublingual glands, 
which  secrete  the  saliva. 
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SUBLUXATION,  in  surgery,  a  violent 
sprain  or  incomplete  dislocation. 

SUBMARINE,  an  epithet  for  what  ex- 
ists or  happens  under  the  sea  or  water;  as, 
a  tubman**  explosion,  or  eubmarine  navi- 
gation,  ftc 

SUBMAXILLARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  two  salivary  glands,  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  right  and  left  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

S  U  B  M  E'D  I A  NT,  in  music,  the  sixth 
note,  or  middle  note  between  the  octave 
and  subdominant. 

8UBMULTIPLE,  a  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times;  as  4,  which  is 
the  submultiple  of  24,  being  contained  in 
it  six  times. 

SUBNU'DB,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 

8UBOCC1PTTAL,  in  anatomy,  under 
the  occiput ;  as,  the  suboccipital  nerve*. 

SUBORNATION,  in  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  penury. 

SUBPETIOLATB;  in  botany,  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

SUBPCENA,  in  law,  a  writ  commanding 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served ;  as  witnesses,  4c. 

8UBREPTI0N,  the  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation, 
that  is,  by  the  suppression  of  tacts. 

SUBROGATION,  in  the  civil -law,  the 
substituting  of  one  person  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  giving  him  his  rights. 

SUB'S  ALT,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  with  less 
acid  than  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  an  artery.  The  subscapular  artery 
is  the  large  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  rises  near  the  lowest  margin  of  the 
scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  act  of  signing  or 
setting  one's  hand  to  a  paper.  Also  the 
giving  a  sum  of  money,  or  engaging  to  give 
it,  for  the  furtherance  of  some  common  ob- 
ject in  which  several  are  interested,  as  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like. 

8UB8E8'SILE,in  botany,  almost  sessile ; 
having  very  short  footstalks. 

SUB'SIDY,  an  aid  or  tax  granted  to  the 
krogt  by  parliament,  upon  any  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and 
goods :  but  the  word,  in  some  of  our  sta- 
tutes, is  confounded  with  that  of  customs. 
It  signifies,  in  modern  usage,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  the  government  of  one  nation 
to  that  of  another,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  Utter,  and  the  ultimate 
one,  of  benefiting  the  former.  Thus  Great 
Britain  subsidised  Austria  and  Prussia,  to 
engage  those  powers  in  resisting  the  pro. 
grass  of  the  French  during  the  late  war. 

SUB-SOIL,  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth 
which  lies  between  the  surface-soil  and  the 
base  on  which  it  rests ;  the  substratum. 

8UBBTANCE.  something  that  we  con- 
ceive to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  of 
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SUDOR  ANGLICUS,  Li  medicine,  bo 
endemic  fever,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  tmating  rickne—  of  England.    This 


disorder  was  thus  named  from  its  first  ap- 
pearing in  this  island,  and  acquired  the 
title  of  tuder,  from  the  patient  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  its  great  characteristic  feature. 

SUDORIFIC 8,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

8UE,  to  institute  legal  process  against 
a  person ;  to  prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a  real  or  supposed  right ;  as 
to  sue  for  debt  or  damages. 

SUFFERANCE,  a  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants ;  a  tenant  at  tnfferauet  being  one 
that  continues  after  his  title  ceases,  with* 
out  positive  leave  of  the  owner. 

SUFFRAGAN,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
term  of  relation  applied  to  a  bishop,  with 
respect  to  the  archbishop  who  is  his  supe- 
rior ;  or  rather,  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFRAGE,  a  vote  given  in  deciding  a 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
man  for  an  office  or  trust ;  as,  a  true  patriot 
deserves  the  mtffragta  of  his  fellow -citizens. 

SUFFRUTICOUS.in  botany, an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  permanent  or  woody 
-at  the  base,  but  whose  yearly  branches  de- 
cay:  as  sage,  thyme,  4c. 

SUGAR;  the  sweet  constituent  of  vege- 
table and  animal  products.  It  is  a  well- 
known  substance,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
juice  of  a  kind  of  cane  [arundo  tac*har\fera) , 
growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
ngarcane,  which  resembles  the  reeds  com- 
mon in  morasses,  except  that  its  skin  is  soft 
and  its  pulp  a  spongeous  substance,  usually 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  sis  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.    It  is  di- 


vided bv  knots,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other.  At  its  top,  it  pro- 
trudes several  long,  green  leaves;  and  in 


the  centre  of  these  is  its  flower.  When  the 
leaves  springing  from  the  knots  decay,  the 

Jilant  is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  stripped  of 
ts  leaves,  and  carried  to  the  mills:  which 
consist  of  wooden  rollers  covered  with  steel 
plates,  and  are  kept  in  motion  by  water, 
wind,  or  animal  power.  The  juice  pressed 
from  the  canes  passes  through  a  tube  into 
the  sugar-house,  where  it  falls  into  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  first 
boiler.  Here  it  is  simmered  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  mixed  with  potash  and  quick  lime  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  these  ingredients,  its  unctuous 
parts  are  raised  to  its  surface,  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  scum,  which  is  carefully  removed. 
In  a  second  boiler,  over  a  stronger  fire,  it  is 
made  to  boil,  and  its  purification  continued 
by  means  of  a  fresh  lye.  After  passing 
through  three  other  boilers  it  arrives  at  the 
sixth,  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  degree 
of  two-thirds,  and  in  the  state  of  a  sirup. 
Finally,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar  sepa- 
rates from  the  molasses  or  sirup  in  grains; 
and  this  being  drained  off,  it  leaves  the  su- 
gar in  the  state  known  in  commerce  hy  the 
name  of  raw  or  mutcorado  sugar.  This  is 
farther  purified  bv  means  of  clay,  or  more 
extensively  by  bullock's  blood,  which  form- 


ing a  coagulum,  envelopes  the  impurities. 
Thus  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of  lump, 
loaf,  refined,  Ac.  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  purification.  Loaf  or  lump  su- 
gar is  unknown  in  the  Bast,  sugar-candy 
Being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar 
that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &c, 
where  the  manufacture  of  that  article  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  When 
of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white 
crystals,  and  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  taste. — Sugar  is  a  proximate  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
most  ripe  fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots. 
By  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  into  al- 
cohol, and  hence  forms  the  basis  of  those 
substances  which  are  used  for  making  in- 
toxicating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  Ac  The  ultimate  elements  of 
sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
Of  all  vegetable  principles,  it  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  as 
the  mos*.  wholesome  and  nutritious.-— 
Beit-nit  »*ffar.  The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root, and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it, 
are  making  rapid  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Bohemia  the  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  3,300,000  souls,  yet  there  are  87 
manufactories  in  full  work,  and  many  more 
feady  to  commence.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  appears 
that  in  France  more  than  100,000,000  francs 
are  invested  in  nearly  600  beet-root  sugar 
manufactories;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  de- 
clared, that  he  bv  no  means  despairs  of  soon 
seeing  persons  in  France  make  their  own 
sugar,  as  in  England  people  brew  their  own 
beer.  So  long  since  as  the  Year  1830  there 
were  in  that  country  upwards  of  100  manu- 
factories of  beet-root  sugar,  from  whieh 
were  produced,  in  1829,  upwards  of  5000 
tons  of  sugar  worth  60/.  per  ton,  or  300,000/. : 
the  profit  of  which  was  estimated  at  IS/,  per 
acre;  but,  it  is  expected  that  sugar  may 
thus  be  made  in  France  at  30/.  per  ton,  or 
24/.  per  acre  profit.  The  proportion  appears 
to  be  about  two  pounds  and  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  the  finest  white  refined  sugar  from 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  raw  beet- 
roots. The  beet  is  the  same  plant  which  is 
in  England  called  mangel-wurtel ;  the  white 
variety  being  considered  the  most  produc- 
tive of  sugar. Maple  auger.    The  sugar 

maple  (Acer  aactharinum)  grows  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  it  is  a  great  resource  to  the 
inhabitants  who  live  far  inland,  and  as  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  extensively  prac- 
tised. The  whole  process  is  very  simple. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below 
upwards,  at  18  or  20  inches  above  the 
ground,  care  being  taken  that  the  auger  pe- 
netrates no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the 
alburnum,  or  white  bark ;  as  a  greater  dis- 
charge takes  place  at  that  depth  than  any 
other.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled,  and  the 
evaporation  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with 
careful  skimming  during  the  boiling ;  and 
the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with 
more  sap,  till  a  large  body  has  assumed  a 
sirupy  comistence.   It  is  afterwards  strain- 
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wall  At  about  20s.  per  ton,  which,  allowing 
for  the  greater  bulk  of  pyrites  required  in 
comparison  with  sulphur,  being  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  and  a  half  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter,  (which  is  \ 2/.  per  ton),  it 
may  be  brought  into  the  market  for  one- 
third  of  the  price.  It  further  states,  that 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  of  pyrites  had  this 
year  (1840)  been  already  shipped  off  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  the 
proper  measures  were  adopted,  it  might  be 
brought  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  be- 
come a  valuable  article  of  merchandise,  and 
would  give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 

miners  and  Labourers. Flower*  'of  tul- 

pkurf  as  they  are  called,  are  formed  by 
subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met 
with  in  general  under  that  name  is  nothing 
but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

8ULPHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combi- 
nation of  sulphur  with,  a  metallic,  earthy, 
or  alkaline  base ;  as,  a  aulpkuret  of  poUsh. 
—^Smlpknret  of  iron,  a  mineral  composed 
of  sulphur  and  iron,  which  is  found  in  manv 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  is  also  called 
pyritea  or  fire-stone. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  called  also  Vitbi- 
one  Acin,  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  When 
sulphur  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
302°,  it  takes  tire  spontaneously,  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  yields  a  strong  odour,  and,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  life  by  suffocation.  This  vapour, 
which  is  composed  of  the  volatilized  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  is  called  **£■ 

pkurie  arid. Sulphurous  acid,    an  acid 

formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
a  less  degree  of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to 
form  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  GAS,  in  che- 
mistry, is  a  perfectly  aeriform  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffo- 
cating :  it  cannot  maintain  combustion, 
nor  the  respiration  of  animals;  and  its 
weight  is  more  than  double  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  oxygen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 

8UMACII,  in  botany,  the  Rktu  coriaria 
of  Linnaeus,  so  called  on  acount  of  its  red 
berries.  This  shrub  is  of  considerable  va- 
lue, the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  young  branches  producing  the  tumack 
of  commerce,  much  employed  in  tanning 
light-coloured  leathers.  In  calico-printing, 
sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour;  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  gray 
or  black;  and  with  sulphate  of  tine,  a 
brownish -yellow.  Both  the  leaves  and  seeds 
of  the  sumach  are  used  in  medicine,  as  as- 
tringent and  styptic. 

SUMMER,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year ;  beginning,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, when  the  son  enters  Cancer,  about 
the  21st  of  June,  and  continuing  for  three 
months :  during  which  time,  the  sun  being 
north  of  the  equator,  renders  this  the  hot- 


test period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  equator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  summer  there  when 
it  is  winter  here. 

SUM'MONS,  in  law,  a  warning  or  cita- 
tion to  appear  in  court ;  or  a  written  notifi- 
cation signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear 
in  court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiff. 

8UMP,  in  metallurgy,  a  round  pit  of 
stone,  lined  with    clay,   for  receiving  the 

metal  on  its  first  fusion. In  mining,  a 

pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

8UMPTUARY  LAWS,  those  laws  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  Ac. 
Sumptuary  lams  are  abridgments  of  liberty, 
and  of  very  difficult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  25. 

SUN,  in  astronomy,  the  magnificent  orb 
which,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  system 
of  worlds,  gives  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets.  Its  light  constitutes  the  day,  and 
the  darkness  which  proceeds  from  its  ab- 
sence, or  (he  shade  of  the  earth,  is  the 
cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary  is 
1,334,472  times  larger  than  the  earth  ;  and 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  26%  days,  with  its 
equator  inclined  7°  30'  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
3Y  36"  when  nearest,  and  31'  when  farthest 
off.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Construction  of 
the  Heavens,"  Dr.  Herschel  says,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  great  stratum  called  the 
milky  way  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  placed, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  centre  of  its 
thickness,  but  not  far  from  the  place  where 
some  smaller  stratum  branches  from  it. 
8uch  a  supposition  will  satisfactorily,  and 
with  great  simplicity,  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  milky  way,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  of  the  projection  of  the  stars 
contained  in  this  stratum,  and  its  second- 
ary branch.  In  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  be  says,  that  the  milky  way  is  a 
most  extensive  stratum  of  stars  of  various 
sixes  admits  no  longer  of  the  least  doubt ; 
and  that  our  sun  is  actually  one  of  tha  hea- 
venly bodies  belonging  to  it  is  as  evident. 
The  time  and  the  direction  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation are  ascertained  by  the  change  of  the 
situation  of  the  spots  which  arc  usually 
visible  on  his  disc,  and  which  some  astro- 
nomers supposed  to  be  elevations,  and 
others  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous 
matter  covering  the  sun's  surface.  These 
spots  are  frequently  observed  to  appear  and 
disappear,  and  they  are,  in  the  meantime, 
liable  to  great  variations,  though  they  are 
generally  found  about  the  same  points  of 
the  sun's  surface.  Dr.  Herschel,  in  an  in- 
genious paper,  attributes  the  spots  to  the 
emission  of  an  aeriform  fluid,  not  yftin  com- 
bustion, which  displaces  the  general  lumi- 
nous atmosphere,  and  which  is  afterwards  to 
serve  as  fuel  for  supporting  the  process ; 
hence  he  Mipnoses  the  appearance  ot  copious 
spots  to  be  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
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SUPERSTITION,  a  habit  of  the  human 
mind,  attributed  to  those  who  are  thought 
to  attach  religious  importance  to  things 
of  a  too  trivial  nature ;  or  to  thote  who 
are  thought  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  not  on  the  side  of 
excluding  supernatural  agency,  but  the  re- 
verse. Also,  the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or 
belief  without  evidence. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  any  kind  of  build, 
ing  raised  on  a  foundation  or  basis  ;  the 
word  being  used  to  distinguish  what  is 
erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

SUPERTON'IC,  in  music,  the  note  next 
above  the  key-note. 

SUPINATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muscles 
of  the  arm,  the  one  called  the  supinator  ton- 
gas,  the  other  the  supinator  brevis,  both 
serving  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUPPLEMENT,  in  literature,  an  addi- 
tion made  to  a  book  or  paper,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete. Supple- 
ment of  an  arc,  in  geometry,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wants  of  being  an  entire 
semi-circle ;  as  a  complement  signifies  what 
an  arc  wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  shield,  and  appear- 
ing to  support  it.  In  this  country  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  banneret  are  allowed  the 
honour  of  supporters,  which  are  restrained 
to  those  called  the  high  nobility.  In  case 
of  marriage  of  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of  each  may 
be  borne.— —Supporters,  in  architecture, 
images  which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of 
a  building  in  the  place  of  a  column. 

8UPPURATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  generating  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 
Also,  the  matter  generated  by  suppura- 
tion. 

SUPRA- AX  ILL  ART,  in  botany,  growing 
or  inserted  above  the  axilla ;  as  a  peduncle. 

SUPRA-DECOM'POUND,  in  botany,  the 
term  used  when  a  petiole  divided  several 
times,  connects  several  leaflets. 

SUPRA-FOLIA'CEOUB,  in  botany,  in- 
serted into  the  stem  above  the  leaf  or  pe- 
tiole, as  a  peduncle  or  flower. 

BUPRALAPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  God,  antecedent  to  the 
fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostacy  and  all 
its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

SUPREM'ACT,  in  English  polity,  the 
supreme  and  undivided  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign over  all  persons  and  things  in  this 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.— 
Oath  of  supremacy,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
oath  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
abjures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 
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UR'CHARGE,  in  law,  any  extra  charge 

made  by  assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to 

make  due  returns  of  the  taxes  to  which 

they  are  liable. 

SURCINGLE,    the  girdle  with  which 


clergymen  bind  their  cassocks.  Also  a 
girth  for  horses. 

SUR'CULUS,  in  botany,  any  little  branch 
or  twig;  and  is  applied  by  Linnaeus  parti- 
cularly to  a  branchlet  of  the  mosses  and  a 
shoot  of  the  ferns. 

8URD,in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity.  Surds  are  simple  when  thev  consist 
of  one  term,  and  compound  when  they  con- 
sist of  several  terms. 

8UHETY,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  ano- 
ther's appearance  in  court,  or  for  his  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtor's  failure,  is  compellable  to  pay  the 
debt  or  damages. 

8URP,  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  bursts 
upon  the  shore,  or  against  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  surge  is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

SURGERY,  that  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  consists  in  the  art  of  curing  or 
alleviating  diseases  by  local  and  external 
applications,  or  of  performing  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SURMULLET,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
the  genus  Mullus,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colours,  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  as  the  fish  expires. 

SUR'NAME,  the  family  name;  the  name 
or  appellation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name.  Camden  derives  it  from 
ear,  as  being  added  over  or  above  the  other, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  only.  The  most 
ancient  surnames  were  formed  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son. 
in  which  manner  were  produced  several 
English  surnames,  ending  with  the  word 
son;  thus,  Thomas  William's  son,  makes 
Thomas  Williamson.  The  feudal  system  in- 
troduced a  second  description  of  surnames, 
derived  from  the  names  or  places ;  as  Sutton, 
Acton,  4c;  and  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten with  the  particle  dt  or  of;  as  Henry  de 
Sutton.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  sur- 
names originally  designated  occupation, 
estate,  place  of  residence,  or  some  parti- 
cular thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person. 

8URREBUTTER,  m  law,  the  replication 
or  answer  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
rebutter. 

SURREJOINDER,  in  law,  a  second  de- 
fence, as  the  replication  is  the  first,  of  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

8URREN'DER.  in  law,  a  deed  testifying 
that  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands, 
&.c.  yields  up  his  estate  to  him  that  has  the 
immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 
SURROGATE,  in  the  civil  law.  a  de- 
puty, or  person  substituted  for  another. 
The  word  is  most  commonly  used  as  the 
title  of  a  bishop's  chancellor, 

SURTURBRAND,  in  natural  history, 
fossil  wood,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Iceland.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  is 
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evidently  a  subterranean  forest,  impregnat- 
ed with  bituminous  up,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  superincumbent  rocks. 

SURVEYING,  the  art  of  measuring 
land,  laying  down  its  dimensions  upon  pa- 
per, and  finding  its  content  or  area.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  land  arreting  and  marine 
turveying,  the  former  having  generally  in 
new  the  measure  or  contents  of  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the  position 
of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  Ac. 
Those  extensive  operations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  length 
of  terrestrial  arcs  in  different  latitudes,  also 
fall  under  the  general  term  nneging, 
though  they  are  frequently  called  trigono- 
nutrient  surreys. 

8URVErOR,  in  law,  one  who  views  and 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition,  value,  and  quality  of  a  thing; 
or  who  surveys  or  superintends  any  busi- 
ness, as  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a  pa- 
rochial officer  who  sees  that  the  roads  are 
kept  in  repair,  Ac 

SURVIVOR,  in  law,  the  longest  liver  of 
Hunt-tenants,  or  of  any  two  persons  who 
have  a  joint  interest  in  a  thing;  on  which 
ease,  if  there  be  only  two  joint-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  one,  the  whole  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor; and  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the 
part  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  all 
the  survivors. 

8US,  in  toology,  the  generic  term  for  the 
animal  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  k*g,  being  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Bemus. 

8U8PEN'8ION,  temporary  privation  of 
power,  authority,  or  right*,  usually  intended 
as  a  punishment.  A  military  or  naval  of- 
ficer*! suspension  takes  place  when  he  is 

put  under   arrest. In  law,  prevention 

or  interruption  of  operation;  as  the  #m- 
penrion  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.— 4as- 
mmtion,  in  rhetoric,  a  keeping  of  the  hearer 
in  doubt  and  in  attentive  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  from  the  arguments  or 

observations. 8uapenmon  bridgn.    [See 

Bbidob.] Snipenrion  •/  arm*,  a  short 

truce  agreed  on  by  hostile  armies,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render, Acw— — Point*  of  ntpention,  in  me- 
chanics, those  points  in  the  axis  or  beam 
of  a  balance  wherein  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied,  or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

8UTTEB',  the  act  of  sacrifice  to  which  a 
Hindoo  widow  submits,  namely,  that  of 
immolating  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband.  Though  none  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos  absolutely  command 
the  tnttee,  they  speak  of  it  as  highly  meri- 
torious, and  the  means  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal beatitude.  It  is  believed  also  to  render 
the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and 
to  purify  him  from  all  offences,  even  if  he 
had  killed  a  brahmin.  8ince  the  year  1758, 
when  the  British  power  in  India  became 
firmly  established,  upwards  of  70,000  Hin- 
doo widows  nave  thus  been  sacrificed.  It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  add,  that  this 
shocking    perversion  of  devotion  has  at 


length  been  abolished ;  and  to  lord  Ben- 
tinck,  the  governor-general  of  India,  the 
honour  of  the  abolition  is  due.  Public  opi- 
nion was  greatly  divided  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  interfering  with  one  of  their  most 
solemn  religious  ntes;  (as  may  be  gathered 
from  bishop  Heber's  Narrative) ;  but  the 
humane  decision  of  the  governor-general 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  people 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  A  short  time 
before  lord  Bentmck*s  order,  a  rajah  in  the 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight 
wives  burned  with  his  body ! 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins ;  as, 
the  coronal  suture;  the  sagittal  suture.  Ac 

8WAIN1IOTB,  or  8WEIN?fOTB,  in 
law,  one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  hoMen 
before  the  verderera,  as  judges,  by  the 
steward  of  the  swainmote;  the  swains,  or 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury. 

8WAI/LOW,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Hirnnde.  Th< 
veral  species,  which,  though  they  differ  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  untiring  rapidity  of 
their  night  and  evolutions.  Their  feet  are 
short,  and  the  wings  remarkably  long.  In 
winter  they  migrate  to  tropical  climate*,  a 
few  days  being  sufficient  to  pass  from  the 
arctic  to  the  torrid  sone;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  individuals  al- 
ways come  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
Among  the  chief  varieties  are — 1.  the  light 
bellied  swallow  {hirnndo  vtridit)  of  a  light, 
glossy,  greenish  blue  colour  above,  the 
lower  parts  white,  and  a  forked  tail :  3.  the 
barn-swallow  (kirundo  ru/a),  so  called  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  raft- 
ers in  barns;  the  upper  parts  are  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chesnut,  the  wings  brown- 
ish-black, and  the  tail  greatly  forked :  1  the 
purple  martin  [hirnnde  purpurea),  a  gene- 
ral favourite,  which  every  where  takes  up 
its  abode  among  the  habitations  of  man ; 
its  colour  is  a  deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black:  4.  the  bank 
swallow  Ikirnndo  riparia),  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  breeds  in  holes  on  the  sides 
of  steep  banks:  t.  the  cliff  swallow  (hirmndo 
fuiva),  distinguished  by  its  even  tail:  and, 
6.  the  swift,  or  chimney  swallow  (kirundo 
peUugia),  which  differs  widely  from  the 
others  in  its  form  and  manners.  The  co- 
lour is  entirely  deep  sooty  brown ;  the  tail 
i>*short  and  rounded,  havmg  the  shafts  ex- 
tended beyond  the  vanes,  sharp-pointed, 
strong  and  elastic,  by  means  of  which 
structure  the  bird  is  enabled  to  rest  against 
perpendicular  walla.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and 


guished 
long  wii 


long  wings,  their  quick  and  slight  vibra- 
tion, and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diving  ra- 
pidity of  flight.  It  appears  to  live  in  the 
air  more  than  any  other  bird,  and  to  per- 
form all  functions  there,  save  those  of 
sleeping  and  incubation.  According  to  the 
observations  of  that  pleasing  naturalist. 
Mr.  White  of  Selborne,  swifts  in  general 
feed  in  a  higher  district  than  the  other  spe- 
cies; a  proof  that  gnats  and  other  insects 
also  abound  to  a  considerable  height  in 
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the  air;  they  also  range  to  vast  distances ; 
since  locomotion  is  no  labour  to  them  who 
are  endowed  with  such  wonderful  powers  of 
wing.  Their  powers  seem  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  levers,  and  their  wings  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  biro. 

SWAMP,  wet  and  spongy  land  in  low 
situations,  but  not  usually  covered  with 
water. 

8WAMP-ORE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  dark  yellowish  brown 
or  gray.  It  is  called  also  bog-ore,  or  indu- 
rated bog  iron  ore. 

SWAN  (efffnusj,  in  ornithology,  a  large 
aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Ana*,  of  two  va- 
rieties, the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  plumage 
is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  arch- 
ing neck  gives  it  a  noble  appearance.  In 
northern  climates,  the  swans  are  the  orna- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which 
they  seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty, 
ease,  and  grace  of  their  movements.  Ther 
swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful 
and  long  continued;  they  live  in  society, 
attain  a  great  age,  and  make  their  nests 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  upon  the 
ground. 

8WIETF/NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Dtemndria,  order  1  Jfoaopy- 
nia.  The  principal  species  is  the  Swieteniu 
makoaoni,  or  CMnii,  the  mahogany-tree. 

SWIM  MING,  the  buoyancy  and  pro- 
gressive motion  of  a  body,  and  partieu. 
larly  of  an  animal  body,  in  water.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  animal  tribes 
are  furnished  with  a  greater  or  less  ca- 
pacity for  swimming.  Fishes  are  wholly 
adapted  to  it;  amphibious  creatures,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  to  walking;  web- 
footed  birds  pass  a  considerable  part  of 
their  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  many  or  them  occasionally  make 
their  way  beneath  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  innumerable  species  of  insects;  and  all 
quadrupeds  are  at  least  capable  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  if  accident  immerses  them 
in  this  element,  while  some  resort  to  it 
with  peculiar  readiness.  Man  alone  is  in- 
capable of  swimming,  without  learning  to 
do  so  as  an  art.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar 
inability  of  the  human  race  is  attributed  to 
the  construction  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  from  which  results  a  situation 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  wholly  different 
from  that  in  quadrupeds.  Of  man,  the 
head,  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  com- 
pared with  the  heads  of  other  animals,  as 
proportioned  to  their  bodies,  is  singularly 
heavy ;  a  quality  occasioned  by  the  larger 
quantity  of  flesh,  bones,  and  brain  with 
which  it  is  furnished ;  and  the  absence  of 
those  sinuses  or  cavities  which,  like  air- 
bladders,  lighten  that  of  other  animals. 
The  head  of  a  man,  therefore,  sinks  by  its 
own  gravity;  and,  thus  exposing  the  body 
to  flfi  with  water,  causes  him  to  drown. 
Brutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  keep 
their  nostrils  above  water  with  facility,  and 
thus,  respiring  freely,  are,  on  the  principles 
of  statics,  out  of  danger.     From  these  ob- 


servations it  will  follow,  that  the  mrt  of 
neiwumiuff,  which  can  be  acquired  by  exer- 
cise only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 
head  above  water;  and  that  the  bands  and 
feet  are  to  be  used  as  oars  and  helm,  in 
managing  the  course  of  the  vessel.  To  all 
the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  swimming 
adds  many  others :  it  greatly  strengthens 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 
cheat,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  the 
spine,  neck,  and  arms.  It  increases  cour- 
age, and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement 
—the  usual  attendant  of  manly  and  brisk 
exercise,  but  peculiarly  so  of  swimming; 
and  it  affords  us  the  means  of  preserving 
our  lives,  or  those  of  others,  in  situations 
of  imminent  peril.   [See  Floatix*.] 

8WING-WHEEL,  in  a  time-piece,  the 
wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch,  or  balance-clock,  it  is  called  the 
crosm-trasW. 

SWIVEL,  in  gunnery,  a  small  cannon  or 
piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a  shot  of  half  a 
pound,  fixed  on  a  socket  on  the  top  of  a 
ship's  side,  stem,  or  bow.  or  in  her  tops,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion.  A  strong  link  of  iron  used  in  moor- 
ing ships,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to 

be  turned  round. A  ring  which  turns 

upon  a  staple. 

8WORD-FI8H,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
the  genus  Xiokiaa,  the  snout  or  upper  jaw 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a  sword. 

8YCAMORB,  in  botany, the  Ficu#  Syca- 
wunu  of  Linncus. 

8YCAMORB-MOTH,  in  entomology,  a 
large  and  beautiful  moth,  so  called  because 
it*  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore. 

8TCITE,  or  FIG-8TONB,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles 
which  resemble  a  fig. 

SYCOPHANT,  an  obsequious  flatterer 
or  parasite.  This  word  was  originally  used 
to  denote  an  informer  against  those  who 
stole  figs,  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law. 
Hence,  in  time  it  came  to  signify  a  tale- 
bearer or  informer  in  generi 
flatterer,  deceiver,  or  parasite. 

BYDEBATION,  in  botany,  the  blasting 
of  trees  with  great  heat  and  drought. 

8YI/LABLB,  in  grammar,  a  combination 
of  letters  uttered  by  a  single  effort  or  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  as  can ;  or  a  single  letter, 
as  o  in  over.  At  least  one  vowel  or  open 
sound  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
syllable. 

ST  L'LABUS,  an  abstract,  or  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

8YLLEJr8I8,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by 
which  we  conceive  the  sense  of  words 
otherwise  than  the  words  import,  and  con- 
strue them  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  author.  Also,  where  two  nominative 
cases  singular  of  different  persons  are  joined 
to  a  verb. 

8YI/LOG1SM,  in  logic,  an  argument  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions ;  the  two  first 
of  which  are  called  the  premUei,  and  the 
last  the  conclusion.  Syllogisms  are  nothing 
more  than  our  reasoning  reduced  to  form 
and  method ;  and  every  act  of  reasoning 
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implies  three  several  judgments,  so  every 
syllogism  must  include  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism : 
— "  livery  creature  possessed  of  reason  and 
liberty  u  accountable  for  his  actions  •" 
M  Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason 
and  liberty;"  "Therefore  man  is  account- 
able for  his  actions."  These  propositions 
are  denominated  the  major,  the  minor,  and 

the  conclusion. An  analopical  syllogism 

founds  the  conclusion  upon  similitude ;  "  As 
the  base  is  to  the  column,  so  is  justice  to  the 
commonwealth:  but  if  the  base  be  with- 
drawn, the  column  is  overturned ;  therefore 
if  justice  is  taken  away,  the  commonwealth 
is  overturned." 

SYL'VANITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
for  a  species  of  Tellurium. 

8YMBOL,  the  emblem,  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  moral  quality  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things;  as 
the  lion  is  a  symbol  of  courage;  the  lamb 
a  symbol  of  meekness ;  two  hands  joined 
together,  a  symbol  of  union,  Ac.  These, 
symbols  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in 
representing  their  deities,  and  are  still  con- 
tinued in  various  ways.  In  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  symbols  of 

the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. Symbol*. 

eal  philosophy,  is  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 

8YMPATH  Y,  the  quality  of  being  affect- 
ed by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another 
in  whose  fate  we  are  interested.  This  kind 
o(  sympathy  is  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  impression,  and  is  a  cor- 
respondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret.  Thus 
we  sympathise  with  our  friends  in  distress. 
The  word  sympathy  is  also  used,  but  less  cor- 
rect ly,  to  denote  an  agreement  of  affections 
or  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  of  natural 
temperament  which  makes  two  persons 
pleased  with  each  other. In  natural  his- 
tory, it  means  a  propension  or  tendency  in 
things  inanimate  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  each 
other ;  as,  the  sympathy  between  the  load- 
stone and  iron. In  medicine,  sympathy, 

or  "  consent  of  parts,"  signifies  a  correspond- 
ence of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  simi- 
lar sensations  or  affections ;  or  an  affection 
of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. A  sympathetic  disease  is  one  which 

is  produced  by  a  remote  cause,  as  when  a 
fever  follows  a  local  injury.  In  this  case, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  idiopathetic,  which 
denotes  either  an  original  disease,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  proximate  cause. 
In  anatomy,  the  term  sympathetic  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  intercostal 
and  the  facial  nerves),  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  are  caused  by 
sympathies. 

SYMPHONY,  in  music,  primarily  signi- 
fies a  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both.  Also,  an  overture  or 
other  composition  for  instruments. 

8YMT1IYS18,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  cartilage. In  surgery,  a  coa- 
lescence of  a  natural  passage ;  also,  the 
first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 


SYMPHYTUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pentaudna,  order  1  Msmc- 
gynia.  The  species  are  perennials,  consist- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  comfrey. 

8YMP081ARCH,  among  the  ancient*, 
was  the  director  and  manager  of  an  enter- 
tainment. This  office  was  sometimes  per- 
formed by  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
feast  was  provided,  and  sometimes  by  the 

ferson  whom  he  thought  fit  to  nominate. 
he  feasts  of  the  ancients  were  called  Sym- 
posia ;  hence  the  name. 

8YMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  appearance 
in  a  disease,  which  serves  to  indicate  or 
point  out  its  cause,  approach,  duration, 
event,  &c  Particular  symptoms  which  more 
uniformly  accompany  a  morbid  state  of  the 
body,  and  are  characteristic  of  it,  are  called 
pat hogonomie  or  diagnostic  symptoms.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  symptom  means  do 
j  more  than  the  consequences  of  disrates,  and 
of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  disease* 

I  and  causes  themselves. A  symptomatic 

disease  is  one  which  proceeds  from  some 
'  prior  disorder ;  as  a  symptomatic  fever,  pro- 
ceeding from  local  pain  or  local  infiamma- 
tion.    It  is  opposed  to  idiopathic. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  that  part  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treat*  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYNiE'RE8IS,  the  shortening  of  a  word 
by  the  omission  of  a  letter,  as  ne'er  for 

BYN'AGOGUB,  the  building  appropri- 
ated to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Jew* ; 
or  the  congregation  who  therein  assemble 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  rite*. 

SYN'AGRIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  with 
a  sharp  back,  reckoned  a  species  of  Sporus. 
It  is  caught  in  the  Archipelago. 

SYNAIXE'PHA,  in  grammar,  a  contrac- 
tion of  syllables,  performed  principally  by 
suppressing  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  before  another  vowel  or  diph- 
thong at  the  beginning  of  the  next:  as,  UT 


ego,  for  ill*  ego. 
SYNARTHROSIS,  in 


of  articulation,  where  there  is  only  an  ob- 
scure motion,  as  in  the  bone*  of  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus,  Ac. ;  or  where  there  is  no 
motion  at  all,  as  in  the  suture*  of  the  sknlL 

BYN'CHISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  confused  and 
disorderly  placing  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, in  anatomy,  a  spe- 
cies of  symphysis ;  being  the  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  as  in  the  ver- 
tebne. 

8YN'CHRI8I8,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  opposite  persons  or  thing* 
are  compared. 

SYN'DKSMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  ligament 
for  binding  together  the  bones  ana  other 
parts. 

SYNDICI,  in  antiquity,  orator*  appoint- 
ed by  the  Athenians  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
any  law  whkL  was  to  be  enacted  or  abro- 
gated. 

SYNE'CHIA,  in  medicine,  a  concretion 
of  the  iris  ut  the  eye  with  the  cornea,  or 
with  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens. 

SYNCHORE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  argument  is  scofingJy 
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conceded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  to 
it  more  pointedly. 

SYNCHRONISM,  in  chronology,  con- 
currence of  two  or  more  events  in  time. 

Synchronal,  simultaneous,  or  happening  at 
thf  same  time. 

SYN'COPATE,  in  ■  primary  sense,  to 
contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more 

letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle. In 

music,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  un- 
accented part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  next  bar;  or  to  connect  the 
last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

8YNTOPE,  in  medicine,  a  swooning, 
wherein  the  patient  continues  without  any 
sensible  motion  or  respiration;  accompa- 
nied with  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensation  and 

volition. Syncope,  in  grammar,  an  elision 

or  retrenchment  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from 
the  middle  of  a  word. In  music,  the  di- 
vision of  a  note  introduced  when  two  or 
more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to  a  single 
note  of  another.  The  word  syncopation  is, 
however,  more  frequently  used  in  music. 

8YN'DIC,  an  officer  of  government,  in- 
vested with  different  powers  in  different 
countries ;  generally  a  kind  of  magistrate 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  city  or  com- 
munity. The  university  of  Cambridge  has 
its  eyndici;  and  in  Paris  almost  all  the 
companies,  the  university,  &c.  have  theirs. 

8YNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  or 
trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  pnt 
for  a  part,  or  a  part  tor  the  whole ;  as  the 
genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus,  &c. 

SYNGENE'SIA,  the  IWh  class  of  the 
Linncan  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
orders:  1.  Polygamic  mquulis;  2.  Polyga- 
mic nprrjtum ;  3.  Polygamic  frnetanea ;  4. 
Polysomia  neeeuaria;  b.  Polygamic  tegre- 
gata ;  and  6.  Monogamia ;  in  which  the  sta- 
mens are  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

SY'NOCHA,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fester,  attended  with  symptoms  de- 
noting general  inflammation  in  the  system. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the  , 
year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring;  J 
and  it  seises  persons  of  all  ages  and  habit*, 
but  more  particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.    It  is  j 
often  brought  on  by  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  or  by  i 
intemperance  of  any  kind. 

8Y'NOCHUS,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  > 
mixed  fever,  commencing  with  symptoms 
of  synocha,  and  terminating  in  typhus. 

8YN'OD,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  coun- 
cil or  meeting  to  consult  on  matters  of  re-  | 
ligion.    In  Scotland,  a  synod  is  composed 
of  several   adjoining   presbyteries.      The  [ 
members  are  the  ministers,  and  a  ruling 

elder  from  each  parish. Synod,  in  astro* 

nomy,  a  conjunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
or  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  opti-  I 

cal    place    of  the    heavens. Synodtcal 

month,  the  period  from  one  conjunction  of 
the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another.    This  is 


called  also  a  lunation,  because  in  the  course 
of  it  the  moon  exhibits  all  its  phases. 

STN'ONYME,  or  SYN'ONYM,  a  word 
having  tho  same  signification  as  some  other 
word.  We  rarely  find  two  words  precisely 
tynonymont  in  all  situations ;  though  many 
are  sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other 
times  not  so.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it 
a  wave,  or  a  billow;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a  pond,  we  may  call  it  a 
wave,  but  not  a  billow. 

8YNOP81S,  a  collection  of  things  or 
parts  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
or  the  principal  parts  in  a  general  view. 

8YNCTVIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  the  articulations  of  the  bones, 
and  which  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

SYNTAX,  that  division  of  the  gram- 
matical art  which  analyses  the  dependence 
of  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another,  and 
supplies  rules  for  their  mutual  government. 
Syntax,  as  an  art,  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches:  the  one  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  by  which  words  are  made  to 
agree  in  gender,  number,  case,  person,  and 
mood;  the  other  peculiar  to  each  language, 
and  by  which  one  mood  is  made  to  govern 
another,  and  the  consequent  variations  ef- 
fected :  the  first  of  these  is  called  concord; 
the  second  government.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  merit  of  language  is  intelligibility ; 
its  first  grace,  purity ;  and  that  every  other 
excellence  is  subordinate.  8yntax,  then,  es- 
pecially deserves  attention :  as  neither  intel- 
ligibility nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found 
where  the  rules  of  syntax  are  violated. 

8YNTHESIS,  in  logic,  that  process  of 
reasoning  in  which  we  advance  by  a  regular 
chain  from  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  The  eyn- 
tketical  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  analy- 
tical method. In  chemistry,  the  uniting, 

of  elements-  into  a  compound :  the  opposite* 
of  analytie,  which  is  the  separation  of  a 
compound  into  its  constituent  parts.— 
Syntheeit,  in  antiquity,  a  loose  robe  worn 
by  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

8YNTONIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  used 
by  ancient  musical  writers  to  distinguish  a 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 

SYPH  BRING,  in  ship-building,  the 
lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the 
edge  of  another  in  constructing  the  bulk- 
heads. 

8YR1AC,  pertaining  to  8yria,  or  its  lan- 
guage;  as,  the  8yriac  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

SYR'IACISM,  or  SYR'IANISM,  a  Sy- 
rian idiom,  or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 
language. 

SYRIN'GA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  2  Diandric,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs  of  the  lilac  tribe. 

8YRINGOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  for  the  fistula. 

8YS8ARCOS18,  in  anitomy,  a  species 
of  union  of  bones  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening muscle. 
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weighing  10  or  lllbs.  each,  twelve  of  which 

make  a  side  or  crate  of  glass. In  reli- 

gion,  a  division  of  the  ten  commandments; 
as,  the  first  and  second  tablet.  The  first 
table  comprehends  our  more  immediate 
duties  to  God;  the  second  table  our  more 
immediate  duties  to  each  other.— In  he- 
raldry, escutcheons  containing  nothing  but 
the  mere  colour  of  the  field,  and  not  charged 
with  any  bearing,  are  called  table*  d'attente, 

tables  of  expectation,  or  tabula  to**. 

Among  jewellers,  a  table  diamond,  or  other 


Srecious  stone,  is  that  whose  upper  surface 
i  quite  fiat,  and  only  the  sides  cut  in 

angles. Knights  of  the  round  table,  a 

military  order  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first 

king  of  the  Britons,  A.n.  618. laws  of 

the  twelve  tablet,  the  first  set  of  laws  of  the 
so  called,  probably,  because  they 


were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of  copper, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  most  public  part  of 
the  forum. 

TABLEAUX  VIVANT8  (Lrvtiro  Pic- 
ruaas),  groupes  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  paintings.  This  is  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  in  Germany 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  thus  managed :  A  frame  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient width,  covered  with  gauxe,  behind 
which  the  persons  stand  in  appropriate 
attitudes  and  costume,  either  taken  from 
celebrated  historical  pictures,  or  left  to  the 
genius  of  the  parties  who  represent  a  scene 
from  the  striking  description*  of  a  poet  or 
novelist.  They  are  often  got  up  with  great 
taste  in  families  on  birth-days  and  festive 
occasions,  and  are  sometimes  also  exhibited 
on  the  stage. 

TABOOS  a  word  used  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  something  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set 
aside  for  particular  uses  and  persons. 

TABULAR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the 
schaalstein  of  Werner,  and  the  prismatic 
augite  of  Jameson.  It  is  a  species  of  lime- 
stone, of  a  grayish  white  colour,  whose  pri- 
mary form  is  regarded  as  a  doubly-oblique 
prism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on 
the  edges  into  a  semi-transparent  colour- 
less enameL 

TACAMAHACA,  orTAC'AMAHAC,  in 
chemistry,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fa- 
para  octandra,  and  brought  from  America 
in  largo  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  fiag 
leaves,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic smell  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk. 

TA'CES,  in  archssology,  armour  for  the 
thigh. 

TACK,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails;  as  the  starboard 

tack,  or  larboard  tack. To  tack,  to  change 

the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting  the  position 
of  the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

TACKLE,  the  rigging,  blocks,  and  other 
apparatus  of  a  ship.  Also  a  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  and  blocks  called  a  pulley. 

TACTICS,  a  term  which,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  relates  to  those  evolutions, 
manoeuvres  and  positions  which  constitute 
the  main  spring  of  military  and  naval  fi- 


nesse :  tactics  are  the  means  by  which  dis- 
cipline is  made  to  support  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  and  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  all  the  component  parts 
according  to  one  regular  plan  or  system ; 
whereby  celerity,  precision,  and  strength 
are  combined,  and  the  whole  rendered 
effective. 

TADORNA,  in  ornithology,  the  shel- 
drake, a  beautiful  species  of  Anas,  nearly 
equal  to  the  goose  in  sixe,  and  variegated 
with  white,  and  with  a  longitudinal  spot  of 
gray  on  the  belly:  it  is  frequent  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  England. 

TADTOLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it  has 
disengaged  itself  from  the 


envelope  it  in  its  first  stage  of  life,  and 
seeming  to  consist  only  of  a  large  head  and 
slender  tail. 

TiBTJIA,  the  tape-worm,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  the  vermes  class,  containing 
more  than  a  hundred  species,  infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish.  The  animals 
of  this  genus  of  worms  are  destined  to  feed 
on  the  juices  of  various  animals,  and  are 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ge- 
nerally at  the  upper  part  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasion  the  most  distressing  disorders. 

TAF-EL8PATH,  in  mineralogy,  a  lamel- 
lar substance  of  a  yellowish  gray  or  rose- 
white,  forming  masses  of  prisms,  chiefly 
lime  and  silex. 

TAFFEREL,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
stern,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  gene- 
rally •rnamented  with  carved  work. 

TAL'BOT,  in  sporting,  a  sort  of  hunting 
dog  between  a  hound  and  a  beagle,  with  a 
large  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
ears. 

TALC,  in  mineralogy,  a  well  known 
species  of  magnesian  earth,  the  colour  of 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  shades  of 
green.  It  consists  of  broad  laminae  or 
plates,  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
has  a  shining  lustre,  and  is  often  transpa- 
rent. The  species  tale  comprehends  the 
varieties  of  pale  green,  gray,  and  white  va- 
rieties, and  is  divided,  in  popular  language, 
into  common,  earthy,  and  indurated  talc.  By 
the  action  of  fire,  the  laminae  open  a  little, 
the  fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities 
are  with  difficulty  fused  into  a  white 
enamel.  When  rubbed  with  renin,  talc  ac- 
quires positive  electricity.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  England, 
Northamptonshire  is  the  district  most  pe- 
culiarly known  for  this  production;  and  it 
is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Romans  used  talc  both  for  win- 
dow-lights, and  for  the  pavement  of  magni- 
ficent buildings ;  and  it  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  in  windows 
instead  of  gins*. 

TAL'ENT,  among  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  a  coin,  the  true  value  of  which  cannot 
well  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  was  different  among  different  nations. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  was  both  a 
talent  of  gold  and  a  talent  of  silver;  the 
gold  com  weighed  only  four  drachmas,  and 
was  the  same  as  the  shekel  of  gold:  bu$ 
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hi  architecture,  is  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  cir- 
cular building,  surrounded  with  columns. 

In  mechanics,  the  cylindrical  axle-tree 

of  a  wheel,  which  serves  to  draw  up  stones 
out  of  a  quarry. 

TAMBOURINE,  one  of  the  most  an. 
cient  musical  instruments,  and  still  used, 
particularly  in  Biscay,  where  a  large  kind 
of  tambourine,  called  tambour  dt  Baaaue,  is 
used  to  accompany  all  the  national  songs 
and  dances.  In  8cripture  this  instrument 
is  designated  a  tiwibrel ;  in  profane  history 
we  find  it  was  popular  among  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations:  and  in  the  middle  ages 
it  was  used  by  the  Troubadours  and  min- 
strels. The  present  tambourine  consists  of 
a  wooden  or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a 
skin  is  extended,  and  which  is  hung  with 
bells.  (Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ; 
sometimes  the  fingers  are  struck  against 
it ;  while  it  is  supported  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  Prom  the  performance  of  it 
being  capable  of  displaying  various  graceful 
movements  of  the  body,  the  tambourine  is 
generally  an  attribute  of  Terpsichore. 

TAM'POB,  an  East  Indian  fruit  some- 
what resembling  an  apple. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree 
ground  or  chopped,  and  used  in  tanning 
leather.  Tan,  after  being  used  in  tanning, 
is  used  in  gardening  for  making  hotbeds. 

TANGENT,  in  geometry,  a  straight  line 
which  touches  a  curve,  but  which,  when  pro- 
duced, does  not  cut  it In  trigonometry, 

the  tangent  of  an  arc,  is  a  right  line  touch- 
ing the  are  at  one  extremity,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity. 

TANI8TRY,  a  tenure  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by 
election.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  inheritance  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  nanle  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribes  and  families. 

TAN'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  astringent 
vegetable  substance  procured  from  tan,  by 
macerating  it  in  cola  water;  this  has  the 
property  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine  a 
tough  insoluble  matter,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  converting  skins  into  leather  by  the 
process  of  tanning.  The  oak  and  its  pro- 
ducts, gall-nuts,  4c.  contain  two  kindred 
matters,  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  which  seem 
by  the  powers  of  vegetation,  mutually  con- 
vertible. They  combine  with  much  faci- 
lity, forming,  from  a  state  of  solution,  a 
soft,  floeculeut  precipitate,  which,  on  (hy- 
ing, becomes  hard  and  brittle.  On  the 
formation  of  this  combination,  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  The  skin  of  an  animal 
when  freed  from  the  hair,  epidermis,  and 
cellular  fibre,  consists  chiefly  of  indurated 
gelatine.  By  immersion  in  the  tan-liquor, 
which  is  an  infusion  of  bark,  the  eombi- 
ation  of  tannin  with  the  organized  gela- 
tine, which  forms  the  animal  fibre,  is  slowly 
established ;  and  the  compound  of  tannin 


and  gelatine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  liable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  ren- 
dered dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it 
would  otherwise  soon  undergo. 

TAN'NING,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mals, ov  means  of  tan.  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  lime,  scraping,  and  other  means, 
they  are  macerated  in  an  astringent  liquor, 
formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak.  This  is 
usually  done  by  putting  into  the  tan-pit 
layers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter- 
nately, with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  process  is  long  and>  labori- 
ous; but,  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published,  it  would  appear  that  a 
discovery  has  been  made  which  wonder- 
fully facilitates  the  operations.  By  means  of 
a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  horizontal 
rollers  fixed  over  a  tan-pit,  between  which 
is  introduced  a  bolt  or  band  of  hides  attach- 
ed by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  by  which  the 
rollers  are  constantly  fed  or  supplied,  the 
hides  are  lifted  out  of  the  pit  on  one  side  of 
the  machine;  and  as  they  pass  between  the 
rollers  the  exhausted  ooze  or  tanning  liquor 
is  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  are  depo- 
sited in  folds  in  the  pit,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  machine,  where  they  absorb  another 
supply  of  fresh  ooze.  The  first  hide  having 
been  inserted  between  the  rollers,  the  others 
follow  in  succession,  and  upon  arriving  at 
the  end  of  the  band  the  motion  of  the 
roller  is  reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned 
through  the  machine  to  receive  another 
pressing.  This  alternate  motion  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  the  pit  being  replenished 
from  time  to  time  with  fresh  solutions  of 
tan,  till  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
effects  said  to  be  produced  by  this  simple 
plan,  are— the  shortening  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one-fourth  of  that  generally  re- 
quired ;  and  the  production  of  a  consider- 
able increase  of  weight.  It  must,  horn-ever, 
be  observed,  that  tanning  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  mechanical  operations. 

TAN'ST,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tvnaettum,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  like 
buttons,  disposed  in  a  large  upright  co- 
rymb. The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  Bitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

TAN  TALITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  ore  of 
tantalum,  otherwise  called  columbivm,  a 
newly-discovered  metal.  It  is  imbedded 
in  small  angular  pieces,  and  is  of  an  iron 
black  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue. 

TAFE8TRY,  a  curious  production  of  the 
loom,  wherein  the  finest  pictures  may  be 
represented.  It  consists  or  a  kind  of  woven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  historical  sub- 
jects, Ac.    This  species  of  curtain  covering 
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giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their 
quarter*  in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in 
camp. 

TAURUS  I  A,  among  the  Romans,  were 
certain  games  in  honour  of  the  infernal 
gods.  They  an  sometimes  called  tmurii 
ludi. 

TAU'RUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Bull;  a 
splendid  constellation  in  the  second  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  Pleiades,  Al- 
debaran,  Ac.  This  constellatibn,  according 
to  the  British  catalogue,  contains  14)  stars. 

TAXES,  the  assessments  imposed  by  law 
for  the  public  service,  either  direct,  as  on 
persons  and  necessaries ;  or  indirect,  as  *n 
luxuries  and  raw  materials.  Taxes  imposed 
on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  importation, 
are  denominated  ouroaw,  dutict,  or  impost: 

TAXIDERMY,  the  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

TAX'  1 8,  in  surgery,  an  operation  by 
which  those  parts  which  have  Quitted  their 
natural  situation,  arc  replaced  by  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as 
in  reducing  hernia,  &c 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  from 
which  an  agreeable  and  useful  beverage  of 
the  same  name  is  made.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
native  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tonuuin.  It 
flourishes  most  in  valleys,  the  sloping  sides 
of  mountains,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
arc  two  rarieties  of  the  tea  plant,  tkea  viridi*, 
with  broad  leaves,  and  tkea  bokea.  The 
names  given  in  commerce,  to  the  different 
sorts  or  tea.  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
the  imperial  excepted,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  merchants  of 
Canton ;  but  the  names  by  which  they  are 
imported  into  Europe  are  well  known.  The 
black  teas  are,  bohea,  conro,  campo,  sou- 
chong, pouchong,  and  pekoe  ;  the  green 
teas  are  twankay,  hyson  skin,  young  hyson, 
hyson,  imperial,  and  gunpowder.— Tea,  mo- 
derately and  properly  taken,  acts  as  a 
gentle  astringent  and  corroborative :  it 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as- 
sists digestion,  and  acts  also  as  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic ;  but  in  most  constitutions, 
if  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  considerable 
excitement  and  wakefulness.  The  tea  plant 
is  the  growth  of  a  particular  region,  situ- 
ated between  the  30th  and  33rd  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  trees  are  planted  four 
or  five  feet  asunder ;  they  have  a  very 
stunted  appearance ;  and  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  is  convenient  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick  the  leaves. 
When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  are  put  into 
wide  shallow  baskets,  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  air,  or  wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  from 
morning  till  noon  ;  then  on  a  flat  cast-iron 
pan  over  a  charcoal  stove,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  leaves  are  thrown  at  a  time, 
stirred  quickly  with  a  hand-broom,  and 
then  brushed  off  again  into  the  baskets,  in 
which  they  are  equally  and  carefully  rubbed 
between  men's  hands  to  roll  them;  after 
which  they  are  again  dried  over  a  slower 
fire.  The  tea  is  then  laid  upon  a  tabic  to  be 
drawn  or  picked  over.— To  make  singlo,  or 
hyson,  the  first  two  gatherings  arc  chosen, 


and  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  trees  are 
put  into  the  pan;  next  rolled  and  spread 
thin,  to  separate  the  leaves,  which  adhere 
to  each  other;  again  well  dried,  spread, 
sifted,  picked,  and  roasted  two  or  three 
times  more  before  it  is  in  a  marketable 
state.  In  no  country  of  Europe  is  tea  im- 
ported in  such  perfection  as  in  Russia. 
Conveyed  by  land  through  the  medium  of 
the  large  fairs  at  Ladak  and  Nijin  Novgorod, 
it  retains  the  virtue  of  which  a  sea-voyage 
is  said  to  deprive  it;  while  its  flavour  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  leaves  of  the  oUm 
fragrant,  with  which  the  Chinese  pack  it 
for  a  land  journey.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
tea  grown  in  the  districts  from  which  the 
Russians  alone  are  allowed  to  draw  their 
teas,  is  of  a  finer  flavour  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fitness  of  the  soiL 

TEAK  -TREE  (ttctona  ffrandisj,  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known;  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetrable  by 
the  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  and 
easily  wrought  at  all  ages;  and  is  much 
used  in  bunding  ships  as  well  as  houses. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Java,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c, 
but  especially  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and 
Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship 
timber. 

TEARS,  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  adjoining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also  called  forth  by 
any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  Tears  serve  to 
moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency, as  well  as  to  remove  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 

eyelid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears. Tear*, 

in  chemistry,  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  as 
gums  or  resins  exuding  in  the  form  of  tears. 

TE'BETH,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civil.  It  answers  to  our  month  of  De- 
cember. 

TECHNOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  the  artsj 
or  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A  technical  word  is  a  word  that  belongs 
properly  or  exclusively  to  the  arts;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  terms  of  art,  we  say 
technical  terms,  technical  language,  Ac. 

TK  DE'UM,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  hymn 
used  in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  called 
because  it  begins  with  the  words,  Te  Drum 
laudamui;  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  with 
great  pomp  and  so.ironity,  on  occasions  of 
joyful  thanksgiving. 

TEETH,  in  anatomy,  small  bones  fixed 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  early  infancy,  when  the  softest  aliment 
is  required,  the  gums  alone  are  sufficient ; 
but  as  we  advance  in  years,  teeth  are  re- 
quired to  masticate  the  food  which  then 
becomes   necessary  for   our    snbelatenc* 


thb  bxcitiko  raiftcin.s  in  tba  has  mot  tbt  bbbh  biscotbbbd. 


tub  riasr  a  s  risen  a  •  telbscopb  (hbwtoriaii)  was  utabb  in  1692. 
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Pasley  in  1822,  hat  two  arms,  each  of  which 
can  exhibit  seven  positions,  with  an  indi- 
cator or  mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  positions 
more  accurately.  A  series  of  telegraphs 
are  placed  at  intervals,  and  information  is 
thus  communicated  with  great  rapidity. 
Twenty-seven  telegraphs  convey  informa- 
tion from  Paris  to  Calais  in  three  minutes ; 
twenty-two  from  Paris  to  Lisle  in  two  mi- 
nutes ;  forty-six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in 
six  and  a  half  minutes,  and  eighty  from 
Paris  to  Brest  In  ten  minutes.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  nee- 
,  turmal  ttlegrapks  were  erected,  with  lan- 
,  terns  of  powerful  magnifying  glasses,  and 

1  strong  reflectors,  and  lighted  with  gas. 

|  But  a  more  singular  hind  of  telegraph 
now  demands  our  notice,  namely,  the 
fGalranie  or  KUctricml  TtUgrapm  at  tht 
Great.  Weatern  Railway,  the  invention  of 
I  Professor  Wheatstone.—  The  space  occupied 
by  the  case  containing  the  machinery 
(which  simply  stands  upon  a  table,  and  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the 
room)  is  little  more  than  that  required  for 
a  gentleman's  hat-box.  The  telegraph  is 
worked  by  merely  pressing  small  brass 
keys,  similar  to  those  on  a  keyed  bugle, 
which  acting  by  galvanic  power  upon  va- 
rious hands  placed  upon  a  dial-plate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telegraphic  line,  point  not 
only  to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  (as  each 
key  may  be  struck  or  pressed),  but  the  nu- 
merals are  indicated  by  the  same  means,  as 
well  as  the  various  points,  from  a  comma 
to  a  colon,  with  notes  of  admiration  and 
interjection.  There  is  likewise  a  cross  (x) 
upon  the  dial,  which  indicates  that  when 
this  key  is  struck  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  some  part  of  the  sentence  telegraphed, 
and  that  an  erasure  is  intended.  A  ques- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  following, 
"  How  many  passengers  started  from  Dray- 
ton by  the  ten  o'clock  train  ?"  and  the  an- 
swer, could  be  transmitted  from  the  termi- 
nus to  Drayton  and  back  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  There  are  wires  communicating 
with  each  end  passinjr  through  a  hollow 
iron  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  running  parallel 
with  the  railway,  and  about  two  or  three 
feet  distant  from  it.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  to  carry  the  tube  along  the  line, 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Bristol.  The  machinery  and  the 
mode  of  working  are  so  exceedingly  simple 
that  a  child  who  could  read  would  be  en- 
abled efficiently  to  transmit  and  receive 
information.  We  hear  that  the  principal 
objection  which  has  been  made  to  these 
telegraphs  is  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the 
wires  whan  broken  or  damaged ;  but  this, 
it  is  said,  can  be  obviated  by  means  of  a 
small  carriage  moved  along  the  line  of  the 
telegraph.  The  place  where  the  defect  lies 
is  indicated  by  a  magnetic  needle,  which 
' ' '  mi  the  instant  it  arrives 
broken; 

POB- 


aible  to  communicate  with  it  between  Dover 
and  Calais! 

TEI/E8COPE,  an  optical  instrument  em- 
ployed in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the  eye  chiefly 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen, 


ana  thus  magnifying  that  object ;  and  se- 
condly, by  collecting  and  conveying  to  the 
eye  a  larrer  beam  of  light  than  would  enter 
the  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering  objects 
distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Telescopes  are 
either  rtfraetiug  or  rejecting ;  the  former 
consist  of  different  lenses  through  which 
the  objects  are  seen  bv  rays  refracted  by 
them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  consist  of 
specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
and  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  turned  to- 
wards the  object  is  called  the  oajett-glaau; 
and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  the 
eye  gloat ;  and  if  the  telescope  consist  of 
more  than  two  lenses,  all  but  the  object -gtatt 
are  called  eye-glattet.  The  invention  of 
the  telescope,  like  most  other  inventions, 
appears  to  have  dawned  upon  mankind  by 
gentle  degrees.  A  simple  tube,  formed  by 
the  hand,  was  found  to  direct  the  view,  or 


render  it  more  distinct  by  singling  out  the 
object  to  be  examined,  and  defending 
eve  against  the  rays  reflected  from  others. 


changes  its  position 


at  the  part  where  the  connection  is  brol 
and  the  inventor  believes  it  to  be  quite 


The  experience  of  this  fact  led  to  the  use 
of  more  efficacious  tubes,  formed  of  some 
convenient  material.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  manuscript  was  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Ptolemy  in  the  act  of  observing  the 
stars  through  a  tube  of  four  joints  or  draws : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  ( 1649),  so  far  as  any  records  evince, 
that  the  use  of  glasses  in  this  instrument 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  no  advances  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  be- 
fore the  time  of  Galileo,  who,  while  at  Ve- 
nice, accidentally  heard  that  a  sort  of  optic 
glass  was  made  in  Holland,  which  brought 
distant  objects  nearer ;  and  considering  how 
this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to  work  and 
ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as 
well  be  could,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with  which  he  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  delighted  and  aston- 
ished all  beholders.  After  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  this  invention  to  the  Venetians 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  improving  end 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give 

him  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor. 

Great  have  been  the  improvements  which 
since  that  time  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  telescopes.  Herschel's 
gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  was  completed  August  28,  1789; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  discovered.  The  diameter  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  speculum  was 
forty  eight  inches,  and  its  focal  distance 
forty  feet.  It  weighed  2118  pounds,  and 
was  placed  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest 
front- view  telescope,  at  present  in  England, 
is  that  erected  at  the  royal  observatory  st 
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It  U  there  stated,  that  upwards  of  t  wo  mil- 
lion* Moe  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  indi- 
viduals hate  already  pledged  themselves 
"  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks," 
4c,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  drunkenness  and  its  kindred 
vices  in  Ireland  will,  ere  long,  be  succeeded 
by  industrious  habits  and  their  concomi- 
tant results.] 

TEM'PERATURE,  in  physics,  a  definite 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  or  the  constitution  of  the 
air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  seasons 
or  difference  of  climate,  Ac.  When  a  body 
applied  to  another,  either  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  or  expands  that  body,  we 
say  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature;  when  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  cold,  or  contracts 
another  body,  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 
temperature.  The  annual  variation  of  heat 
is  inconsiderable  between  the  tropics,  and 
becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we  approach 
the  poles.  This  arises  from  the  combination 
of  two  causes,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
directness  of  the  son  s  rays,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  action,  or  the  length  of  time 


TEMTEBATB  ZONE,  in  geography,  the 
space  on  the  earth  between  " 
thepo 


n  geograpl 
i  the  tropi 
e  polar  circles,  where  the  heat  is  less  than 


in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the 
polar  circles. 

TEMPEST,  a  storm  of  excessive  violence. 
[Bee  Storms.] 

TEMPLARS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
TEMPLE,  a  religio-military  order,  esta- 
blished at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1118,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
this  order  maintained  an  important  cha- 
racter in  Europe.  In  every  nation  it  bad 
a  particular  governor,  called  matter  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  Temple.  Its 
riches  became  immense ;  a  fact  which, 
among  many  others,  justifies  the  observa- 
tion of  RaynaL  that  persons  who  have  laid 
down  rules  for  religious  societies  have  done 
so  with  the  sole  view  of  making  holy  men ; 
but  that  they  have  laboured  more  directly 
and  more  effectually  to  make  rich  ones. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Templars  were  charged  with 
leaning  to  Mohammedanism ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  order  was  abolished  under 
pope  Clement  V,  Edward  II.  of  Englsnd, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  In  1307, 
all  the  members  in  England  were  arrested, 
and  of  these,  seven  suffered  at  the  stake. 
In  1313,  the  final  suppression  was  effected 
bv  the  council  of  Vienna,  by  the  direction 
of  which  fifty  others  of  these  persecuted 
men  suffered  death  in  the  flames. 

TEM'PLE,  a  place  of  worship,  chiefly 
applied  to  heathen  worship.  Originally 
temples  were  open  places,  as  Stonehenge, 
in  Wiltshire.    In  Rome,  some  of  the  tern- 

Eles  were  open,  and  called  sacella ;  others 
-ere  roofed;  and  called  mdes.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  pagan  temples 
were  those  of  Bclus  in  Babylon,  Vulcan  at 
Memphis,  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Apollo  in  Miletus,  Jupiter  Olym- 


pius  in  Athens,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The 
most  celebrated  and  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  the  true  God,  was  that  built  by 
Solomon  in  Jerusalem.— The  Temple*,  in 
London,  are  two  inns  of  court,  so  called  be- 
cause anciently  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  are  situated  near 

the  Thames. In  anatomy,  the  name  of 

the  sides  of  the  face  above  the  ears,  in  which 
are  the  temporal  arteries,  veins,  Ac. 

TEM'PO  (Italian  for  time),  signifies,  in 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with  which 
a  musical  piece  is  to  be  executed.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  time  are  designated  by 
the  following  terms  i  largo,  adagio,  an- 
dante, allegro,  and  protte;  and  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  are  described  by  additions. 
[See  these  terms  respectively  .J 

TEMPORAL,  belonging  to  secular  con- 
cerns; not  spiritual;  as  the  temporal  re- 
venues of  the  church,  called  temporalities. 
Temporal  courts  are  those  which  take  cog- 
nisance of  civil  suits;  temporal  power,  civil 
or  political  power. 

TEMPORALIS,  or  TEMPORAL,  in 
anatomy,  pertaining  to  the  temples,  as  the 
arteria  temporalis  or  temporal  artery. 

TENA'CITT,  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together;  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

TEN  AIL',  in  fortification,  an  outwork 
consisting  of  two  parallel  sides  with  a  front, 
in  which  is  a  re-entering  angle.  It  is  single 
or  double.    * 

TEN  AILLONS,  in  fortification,  works 
constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
like  the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  this,  that 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tenaillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

TEN'ANT,  in  law,  one  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  right  or  title,  particu- 
larly one  who  occupies  lands  or  tenements 
at  a  yearly  rent,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  — 
Tenant  in  eapite,  is  one  who  holds  Imme- 
diately of  the  king.  According  to  the 
feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England  arc 
considered  as  held  immediately  or  me- 
diately of  the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  pa- 
ramount. 8uch  tenants,  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  fee  of  the  lands  and 
permanent  possession. 

TENCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Cyprinus,  found  in  ponds  and  rivers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  diminutive  site  of 
the  scales,  its  golden  body,  and  transparent 
fins.  The  bodv  is  short  and  thick,  the  head 
lanre,  and  the  lips  thick. 

TENDER,  a  small  veasel  employed  to 
attend  a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with 
provisions  or  naval  stores,  or  to  convey  in- 
telligence, Ac. In  law,  an  offer  either  of 

money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be 
performed,  in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  which  would  be  incurred  by  non- 
payment or  non-performance. 

TBN'DO  ACHIL'LI8.orTra<to»^eaHfe*, 
in  anatomy,  the  tendon  which  connects  the 
calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel.  Itwas  so  called, 
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animals  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice.^— 
Ttrmiualia,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
dan  33  Polypamia,  order  1  Momaeia. 

TEU'MINI,  iu  architecture,  figures  used 
toy  the  Romans  foV  the  support  of  entabla- 
tures, in  the  place  of  columns:  the  upper 
part  consisted  of  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
human  body,  and  the  lower  of  the  inverted 
frustum  of  a  cone.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  principally  used  as  boun- 
dary marks,  and  represented  their  rod  Ter- 
minus, whose  altar  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  where  he  was  represented  with  a  hu- 
man head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  might 
be  placed. 

TERMINOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  a  sci- 
ence or  art  which  explains  the  meaning  of 
its  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences  it  is 
of  particular  importance ;  in  botany,  for  in- 
stance, where  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  de- 
scribed without  an  agreement  on  certain 
technical  terms. 

TERMlNTHUS.in  surgery,  a  large  pain- 
ful tumour  on  the  skin. 

TKR'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  three  leaflets  on  a  petiole,  as 
in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble,  &c.  There 
are  leaves  also  bittmaU  and  tritemate,  hav- 
ing three  ternate  or  three  biternate  leaflets. 

Ternate  bat,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 

bat  of  a  large  kind,  found  in  Ternate  and 
other  East-Indian  isles. 

TERRACE,  a  platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  and  breasted,  particularly  in  fortifi- 
cations. Also,  a  raised  walk  in  a  garden, 
having  sloping  sides  laid  with  turf. 

TERRA  COTTA,  in  the  arts,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of  an- 
tiquity modelled  in  clay,  many  admirable 
specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Tuscany  and  Rome.  They  consist  of  lamps 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  besides  entire 
figures  and  reliefs,  some  of  which  display 
the  talents  of  the  sculptor  or  modeller  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Terra  cotta  is  literally 
"  baked  clay ;"  and  the  various  articles  so 
named,  of  modern  manufacture  (some  of 
which  are  extremely  tasteful),  are  modelled 
or  cast  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's 
clay  and  a  fine-grained  colourless  sand,  from 
Ryegate,  with  pulverised  potsherds,  slowly 
dried  L 
kiln. 


i  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a 


TER'RA  DI  SIETvA,  a  brown  ferruginous 
ochre,  employed  in  painting. 

TER'RA  FIR  MA,  the  main  land;  the 
name  particularly  given  to  a  country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300 
miles. 

TER'RA  JAPON'ICA,  Japan  earth,  the 
inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  acacia. 

1  ER'RA  a  terra,  in  horsemanship,  a  series 
of  low  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  forwards, 
bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads. 

TER'RiV,  in  mineralogy,  Earths;  one  of 
the  classes  into  which  nuueral  substances 
have  been  mostly  divided. 

TEE  R&  FILIU8,  a  scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 


make  jesting  satirical  speeches.  8urely 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more  of 
gravity  in  a  college  life  formerly  than  at 
present,  or  else  an  inordinate  love  of  mirth, 
to  render  such  an  appointment  necessary  : 
for  (with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken) 
though  the  children  of  Minerva  abound  in 
that  classic  region,  there  never  appears  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  Momus.  Nay, 
how  many  grave  divines  are  there,  and 
noble  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  with  their  long-chcnshed 
Oxonian  reminiscences,  and  delight  to 
dwell  on  choice  facet ur  gleaned  in  those 
claustral  palaces  that  grace  the  banks  of 
Isis  I 

TEURE-VERTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  green  earth  used  by  painters.  It  is  an 
indurated  clay,  found  in  the  earth  in  large 
flat  masses,  imbedded  in  strata  of  other 
species  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  fine  regular 
structure,  and  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 

TERTIAN,  in  medicine,  an  ague  or  in- 
termitting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which 
return  every  other  day. 

TERTIARY  FORMATIONS,  in  geology, 
a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  more  recent 
than  the  chalk  formation,  consisting  ctuedy 
of  sand  and  clay,  aud  frequently  embracing 
vast  quantities  of  organic  remains  of  the 
larger  animals.  It  comprehends  the  allu- 
vial formation,  which  embraces  those  de- 
posits only  which  have  resulted  from  causea 
still  in  operation ;  and  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion, which  is  constituted  of  such  deposits 
as  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deluge.     [8ce  Gvoloot.] 

TES'SELATED,  formed  in  little  squares 
or  mosaic  work,  as,  a  tetaelated  pavement. 
In  botany,  spotted  or  checkered  like  a 
chess-board ;  as,  a  tenelated  leaf. 

TEST,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient  in  a  com- 
position. Also,  in  metallurgy,  a  cupel  or 
pot  for  separating  base  metals  from  gold  or 
silver. 

TEBTA'CEOUS,  pertaining  to  animals 
which  have  a  strong,  thick,  and  entire  shell, 
as  oysters;  and  thus  distinguished  from 
crustaceans,  which  pertains  to  all  whose 
shells  are  more  thin  and  soft,  and  consist  of 

several  pieces  jointed,  as  lobsters,  &c. 

Teetaeeoue  medieinee  are  all  preparations  of 
shells  and  similar  substances,  as  the  pow- 
der of  crabs'  claws,  pearl,  *c. 

TE8TA'CEA,  in  natural  history,  an  or- 
der of  the  class  Vermee,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  genera.  The  animal  is  maUus- 
tOHM,  that  is,  of  a  soft  nature,  and  simple 
structure,  covered  with  a  calcareous  habi- 
tation or  shell.  The  shell  has  been  consi- 
dered as  analogous  to  the  bones  of  animals, 
although  its  formation  and  growth  are  very 
different,  since  it  serves  as  a  base  or  sup- 
port to  the  muscles,  which  are  attached  to 
us  internal  surface.  The  principal  use  of 
the  shell  is,  however,  to  serve  as  a  covering 
or  defence  to  the  animal.  Testaceous  ani- 
mals are  not  only  extremely  different  in 
external  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their 
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courte  exclusive  of  any  note  or  commen- 
tary. Also,  a  certain  passage  of  scripture, 
chosen  by  a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his 

sermon. Test-book,  a  book  containing 

the  leading  principles  or  most  important 
points  of  a  science  or  branch  of  learning, 
arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXTILE,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever 
is  woven  or  capable  of  being  woven.  Textile 
fabrtct  accordingly  signify  stuffs  of  every 
description,  no  matter  what  the  materials 
may  be  of  which  they  are  composed. 

THABfMUZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answering  to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of 
July. 

THANB,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-8axons ;  bnt 
after  the  Norman  eonquest  this  title  was 
disused,  and  6ar»»  took  it*  place. 

THE* A,  in  botany,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Tea-tree. 

THEATRE,  a  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  farces ;  comprehending  the 
stage,  the  pit,  boxes,  galleries,  Ac  The 
first  royal  licence  for  a  theatre  in  England 
was  granted  in  1757.  to  James  Bnrbage  and 
four  others,  servants  to  the  earl  at  Leices- 
ter, to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside,  or 
in  any  part  of  England;  but  long  before 
their  time  miracles  were  represented  in  the 
open  fields.  Dramatic  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633, 
and  suspended  till  1660,  when  Charles  II. 
licensed  two  companies,  Killegrew's  and 
Davenant's;  the  first  at  the  Bull,  Vere- 
street,  Clare-market,  which  in  a  year  or 
two  was  removed  to  Drury-lane ;  the  other 
was  in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  that  time  boys 

Bxformed  women's  parts.  Sir  William 
sveuant  introduced  operas,  and  both  com- 
panies united,  1684,  and  continued  together 
till  1694 ;  when,  from  the  reduced  salaries 
given  to  the  performers,  the  principal  of 
them,  under  Betterton,  obtained  a  licence, 
and  withdrew  to  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  in  1696.— The  most  ancient  thea- 
tres in  Greece  and  Rome  were  tern] 

loosed 
above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 


iporary, 
adually 


being  composed  of  boards  placed  gradual! 
above  each  other  for  the  convenience  < 
spectators.  The  improvements  of  the  thea- 
tre, however,  kept  pace  with  dramatic  taste, 
and  they  were  eventually  built  in  a  hand- 
some and  durable  manner,  rivalling  in  sise 
and  splendour  the  most  costly  edifices. 
[8ee  Drama/* 

THEISM,  the  belief  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
atkeiem.  It  has  sometimes  been  defined  to 
be  deism;  but  raciest  differs  from  deiem, 
for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies  in  mo- 
dern usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which 
racism  does  not. 

THEOCRACY,  a  state  governed  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God ;   as  was  the 

Kvernroent  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
ul. 

THEOD'OLITE,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment much  used  in  surveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  distances,  Ac. 


THBOG'ONT,  that  branch  of  the  hea- 
then theology  which  taught  the  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

THEOLO'GIUM,  in  the  ancient  theatre, 
a  kind  of  little  stage,  above  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  actors  appeared ;  being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGT,  the  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things.  Theology 
consists  of  two  branches,  natural  and  re- 
vealed.  Natural  tkeologu  is  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  God  from  bis  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  Revealed  or  •*- 
pematmral  tkeolon,  is  altogether  founded 
on  divine  revelation.  Natural  religion  alone 
is  not  suited  to  our  circumstances,  for  it 
holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty,  and  in  the 
present  feeble  and  corrupt  state  of  our 
moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely 
impracticable.— There  are  several  other 
J  branches  into  which  theology  may  be  di- 
I  vided,— as,  1.  Eaeaetieal  faee-Japy,  which 
consists  in  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  2.  Didactic  or  tpec- 
ulative  theology,  by  which  the  several  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  stated  and  explained, 
and  their  troth  established.  3.  fipttematie 
theology,  which  Arranges  methodically  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  contemplate  them  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion, and  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  4.  Practical  theology,  which 
consists  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of  precepts 
and  directions ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  we  should  be  excited  to 
comply  with  these ;  and  both  these  rules 
and  these  motives  may  be  either  found  ex- 

Kressly  revealed  in  scripture,  or  they  may 
e  inferences  from  what  it  teaches. 

THEOM'ANCY,  a  species  of  prophecy  in 
which  a  god  himself  was  believed  to  reveal 
future  events. 

THEOPHILANTIIROPISTS.  the  title 
assumed  by  a  deistical  society  formed  at 
Paris  during  the  French  revolution.  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  the  reign  of  terror,  without 
returning  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Christianity.  The  revival  of  the  Catholic 
religion  hastened  tbe  decline  of  the  society, 
and  in  1802  the  consuls  prohibited  them 
from  holding  their  meetings  in  the  churches. 

THEOR'BO,  a  musical  instrument  made 
in  form  of  a  large  lute,  except  that  it  has 
two  necks.  It  is  used  by  tbe  Italians  for 
playing  a  thorough  bass. 

THEOREM,  in  mathematics,  a  specula- 
tive proposition  deduced  from  several  defi- 
nitions compared  together;  a  proposition 

to  be  proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoniug. In 

algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols.  A  unirenal  theo- 
rem,  extends  to  any  quantity  without  re- 
striction. A  particular  theorem  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity,  as  a  negative 
theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 
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theory  of  tide*.  But,  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  frit  em  of  uni  venal  gravitation, 
Newton  clearly  taw  that  it  would  be  utterly 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  following  out  the 
principle  into  all  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated results  to  which  it  led.  He  contented 
himself  with  verifying  all  its  great  leading 

E Dints,  and  leaving  the  minuter  details  to 
is  successors.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  the  progress  of  the 
tide-wave,  all  the  variations  in  the  time  of 
high  water  at  different  places,  all  the  parti- 
cular effects  of  the  obstructions  occasioned 
by  the  varied  forms  of  continent*,  and  the 
changes  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  were  to  be 
examined  and  described;  and  then  again 
the  theory  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  so  as  to  show  whether  it  would  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena,  not  only  in  their 
grander  features,  but  even  up  to  their  lesser 
details,  be  all  susceptible  of  explanation  on 
the  one  comprehensive  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation.— The  extreme  practical 
importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
tides  on  coasts  and  in  harbours,  has  in 
many  places  led  to  the  prosecution  of  some 
sort  of  regular  observations,  to  determine 
what  is  called  the  establishment  of  parti- 
cular ports.  This  means  the  interval  of 
time  after  the  new  and  full  moon  passing 
the  meridian,  at  which  it  is  high  water 
there;  from  this  the  time  of  high  water  on 
other  days  is  known  from  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Wbewell,  whose  profound  and  elaborate 
researches,  aided  by  the  ready  assistance 
and  co-operation  his  inquiries  have  met 
with,  not  only  from  the  British  government 
but  from  various  foreign  powers,  have 
thrown  much  new  light  on  this  very  inte- 
resting subject. 

TIERCE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 

field  when  it  is  divided  into  three  acres. 

Also,  a  liquid  measure  containing  42  gallons. 

TIERS  ETAT  [Fr.].  third  flute.   This 

term  was  universally  applied  in  France  to 

the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old  resist*. 

Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and  mflu- 

I  ence,  the  nobility  and  clergy  possessed  the 

,  property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and 

,  the  people  were  subject  to  the  most  de- 

|  grading   humiliations  ;  but  as  trade  and 

commerce  began  to  render  men  independ- 

I  ent,  and  they  were  able  to  shake  off  their 

(  feudal  bonds,  the  tieri  ttat  gradually  rose 

'  into  importance;  and  at  length  the  third 

estate,  during  the  revolution,  may  be  said 

to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

TIGER,  in  zoology,  a  fierce  and  rapa- 
cious animal  of  the  genus  Pelit.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  other 
parts  of  Asia;  but  wherever  it  is  known,  its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  terror  or  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  cornea  into  the  midst  of  villages 
in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  cattle,  and  it  has  oAcu  been  known 
to  single  out  for  prey  some  human  victim. 
No  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable 
of  resisting  it.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 


colour,  with  transverse  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  It  resembles  the  other  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  can  be  tamed  as  easily  aa 
the  lion. 

TILLAGE,  the  art  and  practice  of  cnlti- 
rating  the  ground  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  whatever  other  operations  are 
necessary  to  render  the  soil  productive. 

TIL'LER  (of  a  $kipj,  a  lever  or  piece  of 
wood  fastened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder, 
by  which  it  is  moved.    In  small  ships  and 

boats  it  is  called  the  helm. Tiller-rope, 

the  rope  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheel. 

TIMHER,  a  name  for  all  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  used  in  building,  carpentry,  joinery, 
turnery,  &c.  We  also  apply  the  word  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  these 
purposes;  as,  a  forest  contains  excellent 
timber;  or>  to  the  beams,  rafters,  planks, 

Ac.  hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees. In 

ships,  a  timber  is  a  rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  the  keel  in 
a  curving  direction. 

TIMBREL,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  tabor  or  tambourine,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture. 

TIME,  a  portion  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future ;  marked  by  certain 
periods  or  measures,  chiefly  bv  the  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  idea  of 
time,  Mr.  Locke  observes,  we  acquire  by 
considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration  as 
set  out  by  periodical  measures:  the  idea  of 
any  particular  time,  or  length  of  duration, 
as  a  day,  an  hour,  Ac.  we  acquire  first,  by 
observing  certain  appearances  at  regular, 
aud  seemingly  at  equidistant  periods.  Now, 
by  being  able  to  repeat  those  lengths  or 
measures  of  time,  as  often  as  we  will,  we 
can  imagine  duration  where  nothing  really 
endures  or  exists ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to- 
morrow, next  year,  Ac.  Time  is  either  ««• 
tronomical  or  civil ;  astronomical  when  con  • 
sidered  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  only  ;  and  ciril,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  subdivisions 
of  centuries,  years,  months,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  aud  seconds,  which  have  been 
adapted  to  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind. 

Time,  in  music,  the  measure  of  sounds 

in  regard  to  their  continuance  or  duration ; 
as,  common  time,  and  triple  time. 

TIMOC'RACY,  that  form  of  government 
whose  laws  require  a  certain  property  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  be  capable  of  the  highest 
offices. 

TIN,  a  metal  of  a  silver-white  colour, 
very  ductile  aud  malleable.  It  gives  out, 
while  bending,  a  crackling  noise ;  is  fusible 
at  a  heat  much  less  than  that  of  ignition ; 
is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and,  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  white 
oxyde.  Tin  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was 
much  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
arts,  and  by  the  Greeks  as  an  alloy  with 
other  metals.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  white  lead,  as  a  metal  well  known 
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walls,  hollow  tree*,  in  the  earth,  or  'even 
when  artificially  enclosed  with  plaster.  That 
celebrated  geologist,  professor  Backland, 
however,  states,  in  reference  to  a  number 
of  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  vi- 
tality of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone : 
**  it  seems  that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  ex- 
eluded  totally  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  thev  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  from  food :  and  there  is  a  want  of 
sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  observation 
in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
external  air." 

TOAD'  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  dark 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of 
basalt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  ob- 
long cavities  containing  calcareous  spar. 

TOAD'STOOL,  a  sort  of  fungous  plant 
that  grows  in  damp  places  like  a  mush- 
room. 

TOBACCO  ( Nieot iana  tabaenm),  in  bo- 
taav,  an  herbaceous  plant  which  nourishes 
in  America  and  all  temperate  climates,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  acrid  and  narcotic  pro- 
perties. It  is  much  used  for  smoking,  and, 
when  pulverised  and  otherwise  prepared,  as 
snuff.  When  first  used  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions vomiting ;  but  the  practice  of  using 
it  in  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
forms  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  al- 
most unconquerable.  It  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of 
an  acrid  taste  and  disagreeable  odour,  in 
short,  whose  only  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  that  its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  most  useful  plants  I    The  plant  is 

Slutinous,  and  covered  with  a  Terr  short 
own ;  the  stem  upright,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, sessile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on 
the  margin ;  the  flowers  disposed  in  a  ter- 
minal panicle ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  dividing 
into  five  acute,  angular,  spreading  lobe*,  of 
a  rose  colour.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  the  Levant  and  India ;  but  the  to- 
bacco of  the  United  States  is  considered 
the  beat. 

TO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a  robe  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  Roman  citixens  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  like  a  large  cloak, 
and  worn  over  the  tunica,  and  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  a  Roman  citixen.  The 
variety  in  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the 
wool,  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  it,  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
emperors  the  toga  went  out  of  fashion. 

TOISE,  a  fathom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  containing  six  feet. 

TOKAY',  a  kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  in  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  aromatic  taste ; 
is  not  considered  good  till  it  is  three  years 


old,  and  it  continues  to  improve  as  long  as 
it  is  kept. 

TOLERATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
allowance  of  that  which  is  not  wholly  ap- 
proved ;  but  more  especially,  the  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship 
in  a  state,  when  contrary  to  or  different 
from  those  of  the  established  church  or 
belief. 

TOMATO,  or  Lovb  Arris,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of  Solmnum,  It 
was  originally  brought  from  South  America, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  its  large  scarlet  or  orange- 
coloured  fruit,  which  many  esteem  a  great 
luxury.  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
common  articles  in  Italian  cookery,  and  its 
use  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

TOBTBAC,  in  mineralogy,  a  white  alloy 
of  copper;  a  metallic  composition  made  by 
mixing  and  fusing  together  a  large  quantity 
of  xinc  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  copper, 
with  arsenic. 

TOMENTOUS,  in  botany,  downy;  or 
covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible ;  as,  a  tomentou*  stem. 

TONE,  the  degree  of  elevatiou  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness 

or    gravity. Mmieal    tone*   differ  from 

those  of  common  speech  chiefly  by  being 
more  prolonged,  so  as  to  give  the  ear  a 
more  decided  perception  of  their  height, 
formation, and  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  tones,  major  and  minor. 
The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  9, 
which  results  from  the  difference  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is 
as  9  to  10,  resulting  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minor  third  and  the  fourth.— 
Tone,  in  medicine,  is  that  state  of  organi- 
sation in  a  body,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour.  Ton*,  in  its  primary  signification, 
is  tension,  and  tension  is  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  strength.  Hence  its  application 
to  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
organs. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  via- 
cus,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.     It 

is  also  an  instrument  of  deglutition. 

Tongue,  figuratively,  a  language;  the  whole 
sum  of  words  used  by  a  particular  nation ; 
as,  our  mother  tongue,  the  English  tongue, 
&c. 

TON'IC,  in  music,  the  first  or  funda- 
mental note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key-note  of 
every  piece. 

TON'ICS,  medicines  that  increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  the  system. 

TON'SILS,  in  anatomy,  two  remarkable 
glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  uvula,  and  in  popular  language  called 
mlmonde  of  the  ear$.  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
a  mucous  humour  for  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  have  several  excretory  ducts 
opening  into  the  mouth. 

TONTINE,  a  sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity, or  a  loan  given  by  a  number  of  per- 
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applied  to  a  clan  of  depredator*  in  that 
country ;  bnt  the  distinction*  of  Tory  and 
Whig  (as  political  partisans)  were  not 
known  before  the  year  1678,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  those  who  believed  that 
the  Catholics  conspired  against  the  king 
and  state,  as  deposed  by  Titos  Oates,  were 
called  Whigi,  and  those  who  disbelieved  it, 
Toriee.  Of  late  years  the  term  Conoenntiree 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending 
to  convey  the  best  explanation  of  their 
principles. — Several  fanciful  derivations  of 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  occasion- 
ally appeared,  but  we  never  saw  a  satisfac- 
tory one. 

TOUCAN,  in  ornithology,  a  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Rammhaetoe,  remarkable 
for  the  great  sue  of  its  beak. 

TOUCH,  or  FEELING,  one  of  the  fire 
senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 
pilla of  the  skin.  The  term  touch  is  most 
correctly  applied  to  the  sensibility  which  is 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Touch 
exists  with  the  most  exquisite  degree  of 
sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
and  thumbs,  and  in  the  lips.^— TWA,  in 
music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in- 
strument to  the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy  touch, 
or  light  touch. 

TOUCH'-Nl 
silver,  and  copper  combined  together  in  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degrees  of 
mixture.  These  are  used  by  assayers  and 
refiners,  in  the  trial  called  the  touch,  to 
discover  the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on 
the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

TOUR'MALINB,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ceous stone,  of  various  colours,  sometimes 
used  as  a  gem  by  jewellers,  and  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  electricity  by  heat  or  friction. 
It  occurs  in  long  prisms,  deeply  striated ; 
and  is  considered  a  variety  of  short. 

TOURNAMBNT8, martial  sports,  where 
knights  used  to  display  their  gallantry  and 
adroitness,  by  encountering  each  other  on 
horseback  with  spears  or  lances.  "  Impar- 
tial taste,"  says  Gibbon,  "must  prefer  a 
Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-born  beanty,  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prise  of 
bis  dexterity  and  courage." — One  solitary 
attempt  to  imitate  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  former  days  was  lately  made,  at 
the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Eglintoun ;  but 
the  burlesque  was  apparently  too  extrava- 
gant, if  not  too  costly,  for  repetition. 

TOUR'NIQUET,  or  TOUB'NEQUBT.  a 
surgical  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood  after  an  amputation.  It  is  a  kind 
of  bandage,  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a 
screw. 

TOWER,  in  architecture,  a  building 
raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  stories.  Towers  are  either 
round  or  square,  and  fiat  on  the  top,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  spires  or 
Before   the  invention  of  guns, 


steeplei 


places  were  not  only  fortified  with  towers, 
but  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted 
on  wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a 
level  with  the  walls.— Tower  of  London. 
This  ancient  edifice,  which  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  was  built  by  William 
I.  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  erected  by  the 
Romans.  A  moat,  of  considerable  width 
and  depth,  proceeds  northward  on  each 
aide  of  the  fortress,  and  meets  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Cannon 
are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,  and 
command  every  avenue  leading  to  Tower- 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  bv  the  walls  mea- 
sures twelve  acres  five  roods,  and  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  la 
3166  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower 
is  an  arch  called  the  trmitor'a  oote,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought 
from  the  river.  Near  the  traitors  gate  is 
the  bloody  tower,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
the  two  young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother,  were  smothered  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard HI.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
enclosure  were  the  royal  apartments;  for 
the  Tower  was  a  royal  palace  for  nearly 
(00  years,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  within  the  walls  are  the 
church,  the  white  tower,  the  ordnance 
office,  the  old  mint,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  the  horse  armoury,  the  grand 
storehouse, — in  which  is  the  small  ar- 
moury,—the  lion's  tower,  and  the  Beau- 
champ  tower.  The  white  tower,  a  large, 
square,  irregular  building,  erected  in  1070, 
consist*  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  story 
are  the  sea  armoury,  consisting  of  muskets 
for  the  sea-service,  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments of  every  description,  and  the 
volunteer  armoury,  for  30,000  men.  The 
horse  armoury  is  a  brick  building,  east  of 
the  white  tower,  adorned  with  suits  of  ar- 
mour of  almost  every  description ;  but  the 
most  striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cop-m-mie.  The 
tine  commences  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Several 
of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at  Wa- 
terloo are  also  kept  there.  The  grand  store- 
house, north  of  the  white  tower,  about  345 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  was  begun 
by  James  1 1,  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armoury,  containing  arms  for  about  800,000 
men,  all  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
Spanish  armoury  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  trophies  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thumb- screws,  boarding- pikes,  bat- 
tle-axes, Ac  Here  also,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  fortress,  are  numerous  historical  cu- 
riosities. The  above  sketch  includes  only 
the  main  features  of  this  ancient  building ; 
but  as  the  fees  for  viewing  the  whole,  which 
were  formerly  exorbitant,  are  now  a  mere 
trifle,  those  who  visit  London  should  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it. 

TOXICOL'OGY,  the  science  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes ;  a  study  which  requires 
more  consideration  than  has  been  gene- 
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which  the  practical  is  separated." IV«b- 

ectndental  quantities  in  geometry,  are  inde- 
terminate ones,  or  such  as  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed or  fixed  to  any  constant  equation. 

Transcendental  carve,  such  a  curre  as 

cannot  be  defined  by  any  algebraic  equa- 
tion. 

TRANSCRIPT,  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  instru- 
ment inserted  iu  the  body  of  another.  The 
title  to  laud  must  be  transferred  by  deed. 

TRANSEPT,  in  architecture,  the  aisle  of 
ancient  churches,  extending  across  the  nave 
and  main  aisles. 

TRANSFER,  in  commerce,  an  act  where- 
by a  person  surrenders  his  right,  interest, 
or  property  in  anything  to  another. 

TRAN8PUSION,  in  medicine,  the  act 
or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 
one  animal  into  the  Tascular  system  of 
another  bv  means  of  a  tube. 

TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
the  inferior  planets,  Venus  or  Mercury,  over 
the  sun,  by  obscrring  which  at  distant 
places,  the  angular  size  of  the  earth  at  the 
sun  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  its 
distance.  When  a  smaller  body  passes  be- 
hind a  larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occulta- 
fie*. 

TRANSITION,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  when  a  speech  is  intro- 
duced abruptly ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an 
account  of  our  first  ancestors'  evening  devo- 
tions:— 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  sky,  earth 
and  heaven. — 

— - Thou  also  madest  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
The  second  is  when  a  writer  suddenly  leaves 
the  subject  he  is  upon,  and  pinn  to  ano- 
ther, from  which  it  seems  different  at  first 
view,  but  serves  to  illustrate  it. In  mu- 
sic, a  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary. 

TRANSITION  ROCKS,  the  lowest  in 
which  are  found  organised  beings,  but 
these  consist  only  of  zoophytes,  or  equivocal 
animals,  and  shell-fish,  while  the  rocks 
above  these  contain  animals  possessed  of 
sight  and  locomotion,  and  the  still  more 
modern  ones  contain  perfect  animals.  These 
rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  unin- 
habitable to  a  habitable  state.  [8ee  Gxo- 
LOot,  Oboakic  Remains,  Ac] 

TRAN  SIT1VE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  a  verb  ei  pressing  an  action  which  passes 
from  the  agent  to  an  object,  from  the  sub- 
ject which  dees,  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
dene. 

TRAN8LU'CENT,in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet by  which  is  designated  the  power  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to 
render  objects  distinctly  visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  A  belief  in  tbia,  under 
various  modifications,  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  tbe  world,  and  by  various  na- 
tions. This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pe- 


nance, may  have  been  attended  with  good 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 
but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
over  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  fu- 
ture condition. 

TRAN8MUTATION,  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  of  a  different  na- 
ture. The  transmutation  of  base  metals 
into  gold  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  alchemy. 
— — In  chemistry,  the  transmutation  of  one 
substance  into  another  is  both  easy  and 
common ;  as  of  water  into  gas  or  vapour,  or 
vice  rend.— In  geometry,  the  change  or 
reduction  of  one  figure  or  body  into  another 
of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent form ;  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

TRAN'BOM,  in  architecture,  a  lintel  over 
a  door,  or  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a 

double  light  window. In  a  ship,  the  beam 

or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post, 
to  strengthen  the  aft  part  and  give  it  due 

TRAN8P08rTION. in  algebra,  the 
bringing  anv  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  side. Transpoattisn,  in  gram- 
mar, a  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 

in  a  sentence. Transposition,  in  music, 

a  change  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  theolo- 
gy,  the  supposed  conversion  or  change  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucbarist,  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a  main  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  is  rejected  by  tbe 
Protestants,  the  former  maintaining  the 
transubstantiation  to  be  real,  tbe  latter 
only  figurative;  interpreting  the  text  hoc 
eat  corpus  meum,  -  this  signifies  my  body ;" 
but  the  council  of  Trent  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  literal  sense  of  tbe  verb  est, 
and  say  expressly,  that  in  transubttantia- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine. 

TRANSUMPTION,  a  syllogism  by  con- 
cession or  agreement,  used  where  a  ques- 
tion proposed  is  transferred  to  another; 
with  this  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the 
latter  should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the 
former. 

TRAPE'ZIAN,  in  crysUlograpby,  having 
the  lateral  planes  composed  of  trapesi urns 
situated  in  two  ranges,  between  two  bases. 

TRAPEZIUM,  in  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right 
lines,  none  of  them  parallel. In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  tbe  carpus. 

TRAPEZOID',  in  geometry,  an  irregular 
solid  figure  having  four  sides,  no  two  of 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Also,  a 
plane  four-sided  figure  having  two  of  the 
opposite  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

TRAP-ROCKS,  in  geology,  rocks  charac- 
terized by  a  columnar  form,  or  whose  strata 
or  beds  have  the  form  of  stairs  or  steps.  It 
is  employed  to  designate  a  rock  or  aggre- 

§ate  in  which  hornblende  predominates, 
ut  it  conveys  no  definite  idea  of  any  one  spe- 
cies ;  and  under  this  term  are  comprehended 
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Hum.  Alto,  in  agriculture,  a  name  of  the 
Medieago  tupulina,  a  plant  resembling  clo- 
ver, with  yellow  (lowers,  much  cultivated 
for  bay  and  fodder. 

TREL'LI8,  in  gardening,  a  structure  or 
frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lattice- work, 
used  for  supporting  plants.  This  differs 
from  treillagc,  which  consists  of  light  posts 
and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and 
sometimes  for  wall  trees. 

TREM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  straight-edged  augite,  and  is 
of  three  kinds,  asbestous,  common,  and 
glassy  tremolite ;  all  of  a  fibrous  or  radi- 
ated structure,  and  of  a  pearly  colour.  It 
is  classed  by  Uauy  with  hornblende  or 
amphibole. 

TRENCHB8,  or  line*  of  approach,  in  for- 
tification, ditches  cut  in  oblique  Big-sag  di- 
rections, to  enable  besiegers  to  approach  a 
fortified  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  "  to 
open  the  trenches,"  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a  be- 
sieged place;  ** mount  the  trenches,"  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  4c 

TREPAN'NING,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  perforating  the  skull  and  taking  out 
a  piece,  for  relieving  the  brain  from  pres- 
sure, Ac.  The  instrument  used  is  called  a 
trepan.    r8ee  Tbbfhisb.] 

TREPH'INE,  in  surgery,  a  more  modern 
instrument  than  the  trtpan  for  performing 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  perfora- 
tor, called  the  centre-pin. 

TRE8PA88,  in  law,  any  riolation  of  an- 
other's rights;  as,  the  unlawfully  entering 
on  his  premises ;  but  when  violence  accom- 
panies the  act,  it  is  called  a  trespass  et  et 
mrmit.—ln  a  moral  sense,  the  transgres- 
sion of  any  divine  law  or  command  is  a 
tretpaee. 

TRI'AD,  in  music,  the  common  chord, 
consisting  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRl'AL,  in  law,  tne  examination  of  causes 
before  a  proper  judge,  which,  as  regards 
matters  of  fact,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury :  as 
regard  matters  of  law,  by  the  judge :  and  as 
regards  records,  by  the  record  itself.  [See 
Law,  Just,  Ac.] 

TRIAN'DRIA.  one  of  the  Linnaura  clas- 
ses, comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus, 
gladiole,  valerian,  Ac. 

TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane  tri- 
angle it  contained  nnder  three  right  lines j 
and  ■■  spherical  one  is  a  triangle  contained 
unoer  three  arches  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere.  Triangles  are  denominated,  from 
their  angles,  right,  obtuse,  and  acute.  A 
right-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one 
right  angle;  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  is 
such  as  has  one  obtuse  angle ;  and  an 
acute  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all 
its  angles  acute. 

TR1IVUNE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
title  of  various  officers.  A  Tribune  of  the 
people,  was  chosen  out  of  the  plebeians  to 


protect  them  against  encroachments  and 
oppressions  of  the  patricians,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  senate  and  consuls  on  their 
liberty.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  magistrates,  or  invested  with  ma- 
gisterialpowers ;  but  they  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  They  had  the 
power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  of  arresting  the  proceed- 
ings of  magistrates  by  their  tvfe ;  and  in 
process  of  time  their  influence  was  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  they  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  state. Military 

tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
commanded  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces, 
particularly  the  division  of  a  legion,  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  1000  men. The 

title  of  tribune  was  also  given,  as  we  ob- 
served above,  to  various  other  officers ;  as 
Tribunl  mrarii,  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
Tribmni  fmbricarum,  those  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  making  of  arms.  Also,  7V»- 
buni  marinorum,  Trtbuni  nolanorum,  Trt- 
buni voluptatum,  mentioned  io  the  Theo- 
dosiari  code,  as  intendants  of  the  public 

shows,  and  other  diversions. Tribune, 

in  the  French  houses  of  legislature,  the 
pulpit  or  elevated  place  from  which  the 
members  deliver  their  speeches,  which  they 
usually  read,  if  of  any  considerable  length. 
In  general,  only  short  replies  are  made 
extempore. 

TRICAP'8ULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

TRICLIN'ITJM,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  room  where  they  supped, 
because  three  couches  or  beds  were  placed 
about  the  table.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  as  synonymous  with  Cetnacu. 
lum.  Triclinium  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
beds  on  which  the  guests  reclined. 

TRICOC'CiB,  the  38th  Linnssan  natural 
order  of  plants ;  distinguished  by  a  three- 
cornered  capsule,  as  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRICOC  COU8,  an  epithet  for  a  three- 
grained  capsule,  which  u  one  that  swells 
out  in  three  protuberances,  internally  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in 

TfilCUS'PIDATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stamen,  Ac.  ending  in  three  points. 

TRI'DENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
being  a  kind  of  three-pronged  sceptre  which 
the  fables  of  antiquity  put  into  the  hands 
of  that  deity. Trident,  among  mathema- 
ticians, a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six  dimen- 
sions. 

TRIDODECAIIE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

TRI'FID,  in  botany,  divided  into  three 
parts  by  lioeate  sinuses  with  straight  mar- 
gins. 

TRIPLOROU8,  in  botany,  bearing  three 
flowers. 

TRIFOLIATE,  in  botany,  having  three 
leaves. 

TRI  FOLIUM,  in  botany,  trefoil  or  clo- 
ver, of  which  there  are  forty-six  species. 
The  flowers  are  generally  in  round  heads  ; 
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the  Godhead,  that  is,  three  distinct  sub- 
■tancea  and  essences. 

TRITICUM,  in  the  Lin  Mean  system,  a 
genus  of  plants,  cleat  8  Triandria,  order  2 
Digynia;  consisting  of  the  wheats,  which 
are  annuals,  yielding  grain ;  and  the  wheat- 
grasses. 

TRITONE,  in  music,  a  false  concord, 
eonaiating  of  three  tones,  two  major  and 
one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tone*  and  two 
semi -tones. 

TRITONS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
kind  of  demi-gods,  half  man  and  halffish, 

upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. Triton,  in 

entomology,  a  genua  of  animals,  cleat  Ftr~ 
mn,  order  Mountcm, 

TRITOXTDB,  in  cnemistrj 
osydued  in  the  third  degree. 

TRITURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  act 
of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  fine  powder ; 
called  also  levigation  and  pulverization. 

TRIUMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  pub- 
lic and  solemn  honour  conferred  by  the 
Romans  on  a  victorious  general,  by  allow- 
ing him  a  magnificent  procession  through 
the  city.  The  triumph  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  the  latter  of 
which  was  called  an  oration.  The  splen- 
did spectacle  was  as  follows:  the  whole 
senate  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who, 
being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot,  usually 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  clad  in  his  tri- 
umphal robes,  was  followed  by  the  kings, 
princes,  and  generals  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, loaded  with  chains.  Bingers  and 
musicians  preceded,  followed  by  choice  vic- 
tims, and  by  the  spoils  and  emblems  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  provinces.  Lastly 
followed  the  victorious  army,  horse  and 
foot,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  adorned  with 
the  marks  of  distinction  they  had  received, 
shouting  Jo  triumph*,  and  singing  songs  of 
victory,  or  of  sportive  raillery.  Upon  the 
capitol,  the  general  rendered  public  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  caused  the  vic- 
tims to  be  slaughtered,  and  dedicated  the 
crown  which  he  wore  and  a  part  of  the 
spoils  to  Jupiter.  All  the  temples  were 
open,  and  all  the  altars  loaded  with  offer- 
inga  and  incense ;  games  and  combat*  were 
celebrated  in  the  public  places ;  the  general 
gave  a  costly  feast,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  their  rejoicing*. 
TR1UM  PHAL  ARCH,  a  grand  portico 
or  archway,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a 
town,  or  in  some  other  public  situation,  in 
commemoration  of  some  important  event, 
or  in  honour  of  some  victorious  general. 
Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  Italy  can 
boast  of  the  relics  of  several  triumphal 
arches;  and  many  beautiful  structures  of 
the  kind  have  been  erected  in  modern  time*. 
TRIUMPHALIS  CORONA.  [See 
CaowiO 

TRIUMTIRATB,  an  absolute  govern- 
ment  admini«tered  by  three  persons,  with 
equal  authority;  as  that  of  Augustus.  Marc 
Antony,  and  Lepidue,  which  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Roman  republic ;  for  Augustus 
having  vanquished  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
the  triumvirate  was  soon  converted  into  a 
I  monarchy. 


TRIUM'VIRS  (triumviri),  in  Roman  his- 
tory, three  men  who  jointly  obtained  the 
sovereign  power  in  Rome. 

TROCAR',  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
resembling  a  pipe,  for  making  incisions, 
particularly  in  the  operation  of  tapping  for 
the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  apophyses,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighbone :  they  receive 
the  tendons  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  The  major  process  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  minor  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

TROCHE,  a  demulcent  medicine,  made 
in  a  cake  or  stiff  paste,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  the 
mucilage  of  gum. 

TROTH  BE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  long,  and  the  secoud  short. 

TROCDILU8,  in  architecture,  a  name 
used  by  the  ancients  for  a  hollow  ring; 
round  a  column,  which  the  moderns  cafl 

eeorio. Trockilma,    in   ornithology,    the 

purple  humming-bird,  or  honey-sucker,  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  a  native  of  America. 
An  aquatic  bird,  with  long  legs,  ha*  also 
this  name. 

TRO  CHITS,  in  natural  history,  a  kind 
of  figured  fossil  stone  resembling  parts  of 
plants,  called  St.  Cuthbert'*  beads.  These 
stones  are  usually  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  break  like  spar. 

TROCHLEA,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochlear? 

muscle  paaaes. The  troekUmty  muacU  is 

the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  the 
trockloarp  mrrte,  the  nerve  which  goes  to 
that  muscle. 

TROGLODYTES,  certain  tribes  in  Ethi- 
opia  who  are  represented  by  ancient  writers 
as  living  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  re- 
specting whom  we  have  many  fabulous 
stories. 

TROM*BONB.  a  musical  instrument,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds — the  bass,  the 
tenor,  and  the  alto.  It  is  extremely  power- 
ful and  therefore  best  suited  to  grand  cho- 
ruses and  other  full  compositions. 

TROOP,  in  cavalry,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  mounted,  v»  no  form  a  component 
part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  formation,  as  company  in  the  in- 
fantry.  The  word  troop*  (in  the  plural) 

signifies  soldier*  in  general,  whether  more 
or  lea*  numerous,  including  infantry,  ca- 
▼airy,  and  artillery. 

TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  an  expression  used 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  pro- 
perly signifies;  or  for  the  sake  of  present- 
ing an  idea  in  a  lively  and  forcible  manner. 
TROPHY,  anything  taken  and  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  standards, 
Ac.  taken  from  an  enemy.  It  was  custo- 
mary with  the  ancients  to  erect  their  tro- 
phies on  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
a  victory.  At  first  they  consisted  of  the 
arms  they  had  taken ;  but  afterwards  tro- 
phies were  formed  of  bronze,  marble,  or 

even  gold In  architecture,  an  ornament 

representing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or 
encompassed  with  military  weapons. 
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and  Btrre  to  rapport  it  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  carriage. — --The  trunnion-plate*  are 
two  plate*  in  travelling-carriage*,  mortara, 
and  howitzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parte 
of  the  aide-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trun- 
nions. 

TRU88,  in  surgery,  a  bandage  or  appa- 
ratus used  in  cases  of  ruptures,  to  keep  up 
the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further  pro- 
trusion, and  for  other  purposes. In  na- 
vigation, a  machine  to  pull  a  lower  yard 
close  to  its  mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  in 
that  position.— A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw,  ' 
equal  to  66  lbs.  1 

TRUSTEE',  in  law,  one  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  care  of  an  estate,  money,  or  busi- 
ness, to  keen  or  manage  for  the  benefit  of  ' 
another,  either  by  the  direction  of  a  body  j 
of  creditors  or  at  the  instance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, ftc,  or  by  a  legal  instrument  called  a 
deed  of  fntsf .  I 

TRUTH,    exact  accordance   with    that  ' 

which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. Mmrml 

truth  consists  in  relating  things  according 
to  the  honest  perauasion  of  our  minds,  and  , 
is  called  also  veracity.     Metaphysical  or  ' 
transcendental  truth,  denotes  the  real  ex-  t 
istence  of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas 
which  we  hate  annexed  to  their  names. 

TU'BA,  a  wind  instrument,  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  resembling  our  trumpet, 
though  of  a  somewhat  different  form. 

TUBE,  a  hollow  cylinder,  either  of  wood 
or  metal,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids, 
he.     Also,  a  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or 
plants,  which  conveys  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance.——In  botany,  the  narrow  hollow 
'  part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  by  which 
I  it  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 
;  i      TUBERCLES',  in    medicine,  little  tu- 
I  mours  which  suppurate  and  discharge  pus. 

In  botany,  little  knobs  or  rough  points 

on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Hence  the 
epithet  tubtrculatt. 

TUBBR08B  (Poliantkut  tuberoaa),  an 
odoriferous  plant  of  the  liliaceous  kind,  for- 
merly called  the  tuberous  hyacinth.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  simple  elongated 
spike ;  they  are  large,  sessile,  alternate,  tu- 
bular, and  of  a  very  pure  white :  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  is  a  Utile  curved,  and  divides 
into  six  oval  obtuse  lobes.  The  essential 
oil  is  a  grateful  perfume.  Several  remark- 
able varieties  are  known. 

TUBEROUS,  in  botany,  consisting  of 
roundish  fleshy  bodies,  or  tubers;  as  the 
roots  of  artichokes  and  potatoes. 

TU'BIPORES.in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  xoophytes,  formed  of  upright  parallel 
tubes,  containing  coral  insects. 

TUBULAR,  having  the  form  of  a  tube  or 

TUBULAHES,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  xoophytes,  formed  of  branching 
tubes,  containing  coral  animals. 

TUBULOUS,  in  botany,  having  a  bell- 
shaped  border,  with  five  reflex  segments, 
rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubulous  floret. 

TUESDAY,  the  third  day  of  the  week, 
answering  to  the  diet  Martit  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
lwisco.    The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  deity 


worshipped  under  this  name  is  not  clearly 
known. 

TU'FA,  in  mineralogy,  porous  volcanic 
stones,  containing  much  earthy  matter. 
They  are  formed  either  by  the  concretion 
of  loose  volcanic  dust  or  cinders,  cemented 
by  water,  or  by  the  consolidation  of  mud 
thrown  out  of  volcanoes. Tu/metemt,  per- 
taining to  tufa. 

TUILER1ES,  the  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Catharine  de 
Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II.  in  1564,  and  the 
latest  additions  made  to  it  were  by  Napo- 
leon, in  1808.  The  exterior  of  the  Ttrilenes 
is  deficient  in  harmony,  having  been  built 
at  different  times,  and  on  very  different 
plans,  but  the  interior  is  magnificent. 

TU'LIP  (tulipa),  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
flower  belonging  to  the  genus  Ltlimcett,  of 
a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  much  culti' 
vated  for  its  beauty.  The  tulip  has  always 
been  a  favourite  plant  with  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch ;  and,  about  a  century  after  its 
introduction,  the  mania  prevailed  to  snch 
an  extent  in  those  countries  that  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  were  often  given  for 
a  single  root.  It  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Holland. 

TU'LIP-TREB,  an  American  tree  of  the 
genus  Lyriodendron.  Its  luxuriant  growth, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  plants  which  grace 
the  forests  of  America.    The  flowers  are 
large  and  showy,  (variegated  with  different 
colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates) 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tulip. 
In  some  pans  of  the  United  States,  it  con- 
stitutes, alone,  very  considerable  tracts  of 
the  forest,  and  has  been  found  140  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  30  feet  in  circumference. 
The  heart  of  the  wood  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  and  the  sap  white :  the  grain  is  fine  , 
and  compact ;  it  is  easily  wrought,  polishes  : 
well,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  for  purposes  > 
requiring  great  solidity.     The  timber,  in  ! 
short,  uniting  strength  with  lightness  and  j 
durability,  is  applicable  to  almost  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  very  extensively  used. 

TU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  the  morbid  en- 
largement of  a  particular  part,  without 
being  caused  by  inflammation. 

TU'MULUS,  a  barrow  or  mound  of  earth 
in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Barrows  of  loose  stones  or  of 
dark  mould  and  flints  are  very  common  in 
England ;  and  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  those  who  have  here  been  buried,  with 
spears,  swords,  shields,  bracelets,  beads,  &c. 
are  among  the  principal  contents.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  these  rude  funeral  monuments 
are  met  with  in,  most  countries. 

TUN,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids. 
The  English  tun  contains  two  pipes,  or 
four  hogsheads,  or  262  gallons. 

TU'NlC  (tunica),  a  garment  worn  within 
doors  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes,  under 
the  toga;  the  slaves  and  common  people 
only  appearing  in  it  abroad.  The  senators 
wore  a  tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  (flaw)  of 
purple  sewed  on  the  breast:  the  equites 
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greatest  facility  into  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription. But  in  moat  operations  of  the 
art  the  revolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved  by 
applying  a  chisel,  or  other  suitable  tool, 
to  its  surface,  while  in  motion ;  which  re- 
quires firmness  in  the  action,  or  axis  of  ro- 
tation, and  also  that  the  tool  itself  should 
be  steadily  supported.  The  instrument,  or 
apparatus  for  these  purposes,  is  called  a 
1st  he.  The  art  of  turning  is  most  exten- 
sively applicable  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ; 
for  the  hardest  metals  and  the  most  pon- 
derous artillery,  as  well  as  tbe  softest  wood 
and  the  most  delicate  pivots  in  a  watch,  can 
be  fashioned  by  the  turning-lathe. 

TURN  IP,  in  botany,  a  bulbous  plant, 
tbe  Braeaiea  rmpa,  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  esculent  root.  Turnips  are  a  whole- 
some article  of  food,  much  in  use.  The 
large  rooted  varieties  have  been  employed 
for  fodder,  during  the  winter  season,  from 
time  immemorial.  The  ruta  bag*,  or  Swe- 
dish turnip,  has  a  large  root,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue. 

TURNTIKE8,  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  gates  on  the  public  roads,  the  ancient 
gate  neing  a  mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  formed  under  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  managed  by  commissioners, 
trustees,  and  surveyors.     [See  Roads.] 

TURN'SOLB,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Senas  Heliotropium;  so  named  because  its 
ower  is  supposed  to  turn  towards  the 
sun. 

TURPENTINE,  a  transparent  resinous 
substance  procured  from  different  species 
of  the  nine  and  fir.  The  best  sort  comes 
from  North  America.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  by  making  a  series  of  incisions 
in  the  oark  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  it.  English  tur- 
pentine is  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic, 
is  derived  from  the  pin**  larix;  and  the 
common  American  turpentine  comes  from 
the  pin**  paluttri*.  To  obtain  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  appa- 
ratus like  a  common  still. 

TURPENTINE  TREE,  in  botany,  a 
tree  of  tbe  genus  Pittmeia,  which  produces 
not  only  its  proper  fruit,  bat  a  kind  of 
horn  or  excrescence,  made  by  the  puncture 
of  an  insect,  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  its  leaves. 

TURQUOI8E,  or  TURKOI8.  a  mineral 
of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour,  occurring  iu 
thin  layers,  or  in  rounded  masses.  It  is 
destitute  or  lustre,  but  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  much  used  in  jewellery.  It 
contrasts  well  with  diamonds  aud  pearls 
set  in  gold.  Some  naturalists  say  that  the 
turquoise  is  a  bone  impregnated  with  cupre- 
ous particles,  and  not  a  real  stone. 

TURTLE.     [See  Tortoisb.1 

TURTLE-DOVE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Columba;  a  wild  species,  whose 
note  is  plaintive  and  tender.  [SeePioson.] 

TURTLB-8HELL,  in  conchology,  a 
beautiful  species  of  If  area;  also,  a  tortoise- 
shell. 

TU8TAN  ORDER,  one  of  the  orders  of 


architecture,  tbe  most  ancient,  the  most 
massive,  and  most  simple. 

TUS'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cough. 

TUSSILA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  2  Poly- 
gamia  nperAua.  The  species  include  com- 
mon colt's-foot,  white-eolt's-foot,  4c 

TU'TENAG,  a  metallic  compound  brought 
from  China,  called  Chinese  copper  or  white 
copper.  It  consists  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron. 

TUTTO,  or  TUTTI,  in  Italian 

direction  for  all  to  play  in  full  concert. 

TUTTT,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
ore  of  tine,  found  in  Persia,  formed  on 
cylindric  moulds  into  tubular  pieces,  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  Tutty  is  also  formed  by 
fusing  brass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
wben  it  is  incruated  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace. 

TWA  IT  E,  in  archeology,  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  into  arable  land. 

TWELPHI'NDI.  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
assessed  at  1200  shillings;  and  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfaction  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWILIGHT,  the  faint  light  diffused 
through  tbe  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  after  setting;  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  son's  rays  from 
the  aqueous  vapours  and  atmosphere  over- 
head, which  produce  this  effect  in  our  cli- 
mate to  the  height  of  44  miles.  The  morn- 
ing twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight 
ends,  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horizon.  At  the  poles, 
where  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  the  twilight  continues  about 
two  months,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  half 
year's  night  is  illuminated. 

TYM'PAN,  a  part  of  a  printing-press, 
consisting  of  a  frame  covered  with  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put  in 
order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

Tympan,  in  architecture,  that  part  of 

the  bottom  of  tbe  pediments  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  cornices.  In  carpentry, 
it  is  applied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 
same  sense. 

TYMPANITES,  orTTM'PANY,  in  me- 
dicine, a  flatulent  distension  of  the  belly. 

TYM'PAN  UM,  in  anatomy,  the  drum  or 

barrel  of  the  ear. In  architecture,  the 

flat  surface  or  space  within  a  pediment. 

In  mechanics,  a  wheel  placed  round  an 

axis. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 

tympanum  was  a  musical  instrument,  not 
unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with  the 
hand. 

TYPE,  in  theology,  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a 
figure  of  something  to  come ;  as,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ.  To  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  opposed  antitype;  Christ, 

therefore,    is    the    antitype. In  natural 

history,  by  type  is  meant  a  general  form, 
snch  as  is  common  to  the  species  of  a  genus, 
or  the  individual  of  a  species. 

TYPE-POUNDING,  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  metal  letters  used 
by  printers.  The  type,  or  pattern  of  the 
letter,  is  first  eut  on  a  steel  punch,  and 
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•re  seated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  An- 
drew'*,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  End  Edin- 
burgh. They  Ere  governed  br  chancellors, 
vice-chancellors,  proctora.  ana  beadles ;  End 
every  college  baa  its  master  and  tutors; 
there  are  also  public  lectures  of  professors 
in  every  established  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  students  and  all  the  members  wear  an 
ancient  costume,  consist  ing  of  trencher- 
caps  and  gpwns,  Taried  according  to  their 
degrees,  which  are  bachelors  of  arts,  dm- 
nity,  law,  music,  medicine ;  masters  of  arts, 
snd  doctors  of  divinity,  Jew.  and  physic. 
The  London  University  aud  King's  College, 
are  two  collegiate  establishments  in  the 
metropolis,  of  recent  foundation,  which 
may  probably  be  the  precursors  of  others. 
Universities  in  their  present  form,  and  with 
their  present  privileges,  are  institutions 
comparatively  modern.  They  sprang  from 
the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  or  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  tne  church  of 
Rome,  where  young  men  were  educated  for 
holy  orders,  in  that  d>rk  period  when  the 
clergy  possessed  all  the  little  erudition 
which  was  left  in  Europe.  Probably  in 
every  town  in  Europe  where  there  is  now  a 
university,  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called 
ancient,  these  convents  were  seminaries  of 
learning  from  their  first  institution ;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  more  eminent  of  the  laity 
began  to  see  the  importance  of  literature 
and  science,  that  universities  distinct  from 
convents  were  founded,  with  the  privilege 
of  admitting  to  degrees,  which  conferred 
some  imnk  in  civil  society.  These  univer- 
sities have  long  been  considered  aa  lay 
corporations ;  but  as  a  proof  that  they  had 
this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  pope  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  vesting  them 
with  all  their  privileges ;  and  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  every  university  in  Europe 
conferred  its  degrees  in  all  the  faculties  by 
authority  derived  from  a  papal  bull.  The 
most  ancient  universities  in  Europe  are 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Sala- 
manca, and  Bologna ;  and  in  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities,  the  first-founded  colleges 
are  those  of  University,  Baliol,  and  Merton, 
in  the  former,  and  St.  Peter's  in  the  latter. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however,  were  uni- 
versities, or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
studies,  some  hundreds  of  years  before 
colleges  or  schools  were  built  in  them ;  for 
the  former  flourished  as  s  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the 
other,  if  we  may  credit  its  partial  historians, 
at  a  period  still  earlier.   The  universities  of 


ind  are  four,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow. 
Aberdeen,  End  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland 
there  is  but  one  university,  vis.  that  of 
Dublin,  founded  by  queen  Elisabeth,  and 
very  richly  endowed. — We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  various  component 
parts  of  an  university ;  in  doing  which  we 
will  first  speak  of  Cambridge ;  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  Oxford.  Every  college  is  in  it- 
self a  corporate  body,  and  governed  by  its 
own  statutes,  which  must,  however,  concur 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  university. 


formed  by  Elisabeth  on  previous  privileges, 
and  confirmed  by  parliament,  consequently 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  modern  regu- 
lations. Each  of  the  colleges  sends  depu- 
ties both  for  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  and  tne  place 
of  their  meeting  is  termed  the  senate-house. 
Masters  of  arts,  doctors  in  divinity,  civil 
law,  and  physic,  who  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  college  boards,  and  are  resi- 
dent at  Cambridge,  possess  votes  in  the 
'  above  assembly.  The  senate  consists  of 
,  two  classes,  which  are  called  regents  or 
I  non-regents,  with  s  view  to  some  particular 
offices  assigned  by  the  statutes  or  the  uni- 
versity to  the  junior  division.  Masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  five  years*  standing,  and 
doctors  under  two,  form  the  regent,  or 
upper-house;  and  it  has  besides  the  term 
of  white-hood  house,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  members  having  their  hoods  lined 
with  silk  of  the  above  colour :  the  remain- 
der constitute  the  non-regent,  or  black- 
hood  house :  doctors  of  more  than  two 
years'  standing,  and  the  public  orator  of  the 
university,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  either  of 
those  houses  at  pleasure ;  exclusive  of 
which  there  is  a  caput,  or  council,  com- 
posed of  the  rice-chancellor,  a  doctor  of 
each  faculty,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  who 
are  representatives  of  the  houses  already 
mentioned.  The  vice-chancellor  being  a 
member  of  the  caput  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
his  election  to  the  former  only  takes  place 
annually,  on  the  4th  of  November,  when 
the  senate  choose  him  from  the  masters  of 
the  sixteen  colleges ;  but  that  of  the  caput 
occurs  after  the  same  interval,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  in  the  following  manner :  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  two  proctors  seve- 
rally nominate  five  persons,  and  from  the 
fifteen  thus  proposed,  the  heads  of  colleges 
and  doctors  select  five,  generally  preferring 
tbe  vice-chancellor's  list.  This  officer  calls 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  by  a  printed 
notice,  which  specifies  the  cause,  and  must 
be  suspended  in  tbe  halls  of  the  several 
colleges  three  days  previously  to  the  time 
appointed.  A  congregation  of  the  members 
thus  summoned  may  proceed  to  business, 
and  a  congregation  consists  of  any  number 
above  twenty-six,  including  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  senate,  who  are  compelled  to 
attend  on  oatb  personally,  or  by  their  legal 
deputies.  Exclusive  of  these  cesueI  meet- 
ings, there  are  statutable  congregations, 
for  conferring  degrees,  electing  officers,  Ac. 
&c.  which  are  held  without  notice.  A  de- 
gree cannot  be  conferred  without  passing  e 
grace  for  the  purpose;  nor  are  they  ever 
conferred,  unless  the  persons  receiving 
them  previously  sign  a  declaration,  that 
they  are  bond  fidt  members  of  the  church 
of  England  aa  by  law  established.  All  the 
officers  of  the  university,  forming  the  exe- 
cutive port  of  it,  are  chosen  by  the  senate, 
the  principal  of  whom  is  the  chancellor, 
who  presides  in  all  eases,  and  to  whom  is 
confided  the  sola  power  of  governing,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  msyhem  and  felony ;  he  is 
besides  expected  to  protect  and  preserve 
all  the  right*  and  privileges  of  the  institu- 
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in  the  different  art*  and  sciences  were  es- 
tablished ;  bat  these  university  officers  are 
no  longer  the  main  sources  of  instruction. 
The  demand  for  instruction  created  by  the 
degree  examination,  is  met  almost  exclu- 
sively by  lectures  delivered  in  the  several 
colleges  and  halls,  or,  rather,  by  private  tu- 
tors  in  the  colleges  and  halls ;  so  exclusively 
indeed,  that,  although  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  essential  for  a  degree,  and  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  for  the  higher  class 
degrees,  the  Greek  professor  has  no  lec- 
tures. What  is  actually  required  for  a  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arte  is,  that  the  stu- 
dent  should   display  some   acquaintance 


with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
ancient  history ;  some  knowledge,  also,  ei- 
ther of  the  elements  of  logic  or  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.    The  statute,  however. 


contemplates  the  probability  of  a 
higher  standard  of  qualification  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  students ;  and  for  these  it  pro- 


vides honours  additional  to  that  of  a  mere- 
degree.  Their  names  are  printed,  arranged 
in  four  classes,  according  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard of  merit  for  each  class.  The  candi- 
date is  permitted  to  name  the  book  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
examiners  are,  besides,  at  liberty  to  exa- 
mine in  any  books  which  they  may  select. 
The  mathematical  examinations  are  con- 


ducted principally  by  means  of  printed 
questions,  answered  in  writing.  A  candi- 
date for  the  first  class  may  be  stated  gene- 


rally to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of, 
1.  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and 
trigonometry ;  S.  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus  and  its  applications ;  8.  me- 
chanics, including  the  principles  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  solar  system,  embracing 
the  substance  of  the  three  first  sections  of 
Newton's  Prineipia,  which  are  also  read  in 
the  original  forms ;  4.  the  principle  of  hy- 
drostatics, optics,  and  plane  astronomy. 
The  examinations  take  place  twice  a  year. 
Prizes  are  giten  for  the  encouragement  of 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin 
and  English.  There  are  also  public  scho- 
larships, which  operate  as  rewards  and  en- 
couragements of  general  proficiency  or  par- 
ticular acquirements.  These  include  clas- 
sical literature,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
the  law.  The  university  also  affords  facili- 
ties for  the  acquirement  of  various  branches 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  Qualification 
for  a  degree.  Thus  the  several  professors 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other 
branches  of  science,  are  always  provided 
with  classes,  often  with  numerous  ones. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  college  preparation 
for  the  public  examinations.  It  is  this  that 
really  constitutes  the  Oxford  education. 
The  process  of  instruction  in  the  college  is 
by  no  means  of  recitations.  Every  head  of 
a  house  appoints  a  certain  number  of  tu- 
tors for  this  purpose.    Questions  are  put 


by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study.  He 
also  gives  directions  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  studying.  The  students  usually 
attend  two,  three,  or  four  tutors,  who  thus 
give  instruction  in  different  branches.  The 
college  tutor,  moreover,  has  interviews, 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  pupils,  sepa- 
rately, for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
dividual's state  of  preparation  for  the  pub- 
lic examination,  assisting  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties, Ac.  Besides  these  college  tutors, 
however,  there  are  private  tutors,  who  su- 
perintend the  studies  of  individuals,  and 
prepare  them  for  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  college  tutors.  These  private 
tutors  are  particularly  useful  to  that  large 
class  of  students  who  come  to  college  in- 
sufiiciently  prepared.  The  course  of  col- 
lege instruction  closes,  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  with  a  formal  examination  of  each 
member  separately,  by  the  head  and  tutors, 
who  attend  for  this  purpose.  This  summing 
up  of  the  business  of  the  term  is  called,  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  place,  toilet' 
tions,  or  terminal*.  Each  student  presents 
himself  in  turn,  with  the  books  in  which 
he  has  received  instruction  during  the 
term,  and,  in  many  colleges,  with  the  es- 
says and  other  exercises  which  be  has 
written,  his  analyses  of  scientific  works, 
abridgments  of  histories,  and  the  like.  In 
some  colleges  the  students  are  required  to 
present,  for  their  examination,  some  book 
also,  in  which  they  have  not  received  in- 
struction during  the  term.  Besides  the 
other  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  the 
students  write  weekly  short  essays  on  a 
given  subject,  occasionally  interchanged 
with  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  those 
skilled  in  versification.  The  liberality  of 
donors  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide 
indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  study  bv 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships.  Every  college  and  hall  exa- 
mines, if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  accord- 
ing to  a  standard  of  its  own,  on  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  university.— 8uch  is  the 
general  outline  of  an  English  university,  a 
constitution  the  work  of  ages,  with  nume- 
rous perfections,  and  with  very  few  errors, 
whatever  prejudice  may  adtance  to  the  con- 
trary. Superficial  knowledge  is  held  in  no 
kind  of  estimation  at  either  of  our  great 
seminaries ;  the  very  essence  and  causes, 
as  well  as  effects,  must  be  explored  to  sa- 
tisfy the  .expectations  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors, formed  by  long  experience  and  un- 
exhausted assiduity;  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  from  these  pure  fountains  of  aca- 
demic lore  the  most  profound  linguists, 
the  most  able  theologians,  mathematicians 
of  exemplary  skill  and  assiduity,  philoso- 
phers, poets,  historians,  logicians,  and  men 
of  science,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  are  continually 
springing.  To  these  classic  haunts  every 
member  of  the  community  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  To  the  system  of  instruction 
there  pursued,  and  to  the  collegiate  disci- 
pline—in spite  of  all  the  vulgar  clamour 
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U'SANCE,  in  commerce,  the  time  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reek- 
oned  either  from  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
is  accepted,  or  from  that  of  its  date.  Tarr- 
ing in  different  countries,  and  thus  called, 
because  wholly  dependent  on  wage. 

USHER,  literally  a  M  door-keeper  ;M 
being  derived  from  the  French  M  huissier." 
In  Britain,  maker  is  the  name  riven  to  se- 
veral public  officers,  in  which  sense  it 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  sergeant. 
These  ushers  are  in  waiting,  introduce 
strangers,  and  execute  orders.  Usher  is 
also  used  as  the  denomination  of  an  assist- 
ant to  a  school-master;  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  his  office  of  introducing  the  scho- 
lars to  learning. 

U8TULATION.  in  pharmacy,  the  roast- 
ing or  torrefying  of  moist  substances  over 
a  gentle  fire,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verization. In  metallurgy,  ut tula t ion  is  the 
operation  of  expelling  one  substance  from 
another  by  heat. 

USUCAPTION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
by  the  undisputed  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by 
law. 

U'SUFRUCT,  in  the  civil  law,  the  tem- 
porary use  or  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  without  a 
power  of  alienating  the  property. 

USURY,  a  compensation  or  reward  for 
money  lent.    In  this  sense  it  is  merely 


equivalent  to  inter ett.  In  the  common 
business  of  life,  however,  it  rarely  has  this 
signification;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  an 
odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant  or 
illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  legal  interest. 

UTlLlTA'RIANl,  a  name  given  to  the 
school  of  certain  modern  philosophers,  who, 
following  the  dogmas  of  Jeremy  Bent  bam, 
test  the  value  of  all  institutions  and  pur- 
suits by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is, 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number. 

UTRICULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

flants,  class  2  Diandria.  order  1  Monogynia. 
'lants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  blad- 
dermort,  have  tuberous  roots  like  the  po- 
tato. 

UVATilA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  7  Polygantia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  climbing  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  natives  of  India. 

U'VULA;  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  round, 
spungy  body  suspended  from  the  palate, 
near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils,  over  the 

frlottis.  Its  principal  use  is  to  break  the 
brce  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its  enter- 
ing too  precipitately  into  the  lungs. 

UVULA' II I  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Monogy- 

U'VULA-8POON,  in  sargery,  an  instru- 
ment to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  for 
tfie  purpose  of  conveying  any  substance 
into  the  cavity  behind. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  a  labial  articulation,  nearly  allied  to 
/,  being  formed  by  the  same  organs ;  but  t 
is  vocal,  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  principal  difference  between 
them.  V  has  one  sound  only,  as  in  tain, 
very,  rote,  vanity.  Though  a  and  a  have  as 
distinct  uses  as  anv  two  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  formerly  considered  as 
one  letter ;  and  in  some  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries  the  absurd  practice  of  arrang- 
ing the  words  which  begin  with  these  let- 
ters is  still  continued.  As  a  numeral,  V 
stands  for  6 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  in 
old  books,  for  6000. 

VA,  in  music,  Italian  for  M  go  on,"  as  ea 
creecendo,  go  on  increasing. 

VACATION,  in  law,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
another:  and  the  same  in  the  universities. 
It  also  denotes  the  time  when  a  see  or 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant ;  as,  M  du- 
ring the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
alities." 

VACCINATION,  in  medicine,  inocula- 
tion with  the  cow-pox,  intended  as  a  pre- 


servative against  infection  from  the  small- 
pox. ("See  Cow-Pox.] 

VACCIN'IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the  bilberry,  cranberry,  Ac. 

VACUUM,  In  physics,  a  space  devoid  of 
all  matter,  as  was  generally  conceived  by 
the  ancients  to  exist.  The  question  whe- 
ther there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute 
vacuum  in  nature,  or  not,  has  given  rise  to 
disputes  among  philosophers  in  all  ages. 

The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  produced 

by  filling  a  tnbe  with  mercury,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
barometer  invented  by  Torricelli. 

VADE-MECUM  (from  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying Go  with  me),  a  favourite  book  or 
other  thing  that  a  person  constantly  car- 
ries with  him. 

VA'GINATED.  in  botany,  sheathed ;  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf,  as  a 
stem. 

VAGINOPBN'NOUS,  having  the  wings 
covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as  in- 
sects. 
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discovered  metal,  lint  found  in  a  lead 
mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  bat  subse- 
quently (1830)  discovered  in  8wediah  iron, 
remarkable  for  its  ductility,  at  Jaberg,  in 
Sweden.  Vanadium  is  white,  and,  when 
its  surface  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver 
considerably.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  From  it  is 
obtained  vamadic  arid,  and  various  salts 
of  a  fine  axure  blue  colour  when  in  sola* 
tion. 

VAN'DAL8,  a  ferocious  race,  who.  it  is 
believed,  were  either  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  or 
came  from  the  north  of  Germanv,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  During  the  4th 
and  6th  centuries  they  became  very  power- 
ful, and,  under  Genseric,  their  king,  over- 
ran Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  They  subse- 
quently established  themselves  in  Africa; 
but  were  eventually  subdued  by  Belisarius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  general  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  who  took  their  kinr,  Gelimer, 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
in  triumph. — From  the  ferocity  of  their 
character,  and  the  havoc  they  made  of  the 
finest  works  of  art,  the  words  Vandalum 
and  VandaUe  have  been  applied  to  such 
acta  as  imply  a  rude  and  savage  ferocity 
combined  with  a  disregard  of  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation. 

VANE,  or  WEATH'ERCOCK,  a  light 
body  (generally  a  thin  plate)  placed  on  a 
spindle  at  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,  or 
other  building,  which  turns  with  the  wind 
and  points  to  the  part  from  which  it  blows. 

In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  used  for 

the  same  purpose. 

VAPOUR,  in  phynics,  an  assemblage  of 
vesicles,  or  little  bubbles  of  water,  filled  with 
air,  which,  being  raised  by  the  action  of 
heat,  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  form  what 
we  call  clouds.  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to 
estimate  the  vapour  drawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean during  one  sunny  day;  and,  by 
calculating  tbe  surface  of  that  sea,  and 
making  an  experiment  on  a  small  quantity 
ot  water,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  it 
might  be  at  least  6380  millions  of  tuns. 
Dry  winds,  also,  carry  off  even  a  larger  pro- 
portion. It  is  by  vapour  redescending  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  forms, 
that  all  tbe  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  are  produced.  If  the  cold  wind, 
or  other  cause,  happen  to  act  early  enough 
to  precipitate  the  vesicles,  before  tbey  ar- 
rive at  any  considerable  height,  the  drops, 
which  in  so  short  a  descent  do  not  unite  to 
any  considerable  degree,  are  small;  and 
thus  is  formed  what  we  call  dew;  now,  this 
precipitation  regularly  happening  with  re- 
spect to  that  vapour  which  rises  late  on  a 
summer's  day,  a  fall  of  dew  is  the  natural 
cousequence.  If  the  vapour  is  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  some- 
what greater,  than  that  supposed  above, 
mist  or  fog  is  produced;  if  higher  still, 
a  email  rmin.  If  no  cause  of  conden- 
sation occur,   it  accumulates  into  heavy 


VAPOUR  BATH,  a  machine  for  produ- 
cing a  profuse  perspiration  by  means  of  ex- 


posing tbe  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
which  is  usually  promoted  by  friction.  Tbe 
general  effect  of  this  process  is  to  relax  tbe 
body,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin,  alle- 
viate pain  and  spasmodic  contractions,  and 
promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  beat  is  modified  and 
tempered  hy  the  moisture  diffused  through 
the  air ;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  effectual 
than  the  hot  water  hath. 

VA'RI,  in  zoology,  a  speeiea  of  qua- 
druped, the  maucauco,  or  Lemur  catta  of 
Linnaeus,  having  its  tail  marked  with  rings 
of  black  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Ma- 
dagascar. 

VARIABLE  Qoan'titibs,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  such  as  are  cither  continu- 
ally increasing  or  diminishing ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  constant  and  un- 
changeable. 

\ARlATION,  in  geography  and   navi- 

SI  ion,  a  deviation  of  the  magnetics!  needlo 
im  the  true  north  point;  called  also  decli- 
nation. The  causes  of  this  variation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
causes  of  polarity,  which  are  connected 
with  the  earth's  motion,  and  a  subordinate 

electrical  action. Variation,  in  music, 

the  different  manner  of  plsyinr  or  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  tbe 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  graces,  &c,  yet  so  that  the  tune 
itself  may  be  discovered  through  all  its  em- 
bellishments.  In  grammar,  change  of 

termination  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  case,  number,  and 

gender. Variation  of  the  moon,  the  third 

inequality  observed  in  the  moon's  motion, 
by  which,  when  out  of  her  quadratures,  her 
true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARICEL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  chicken- 
pox,  a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Pyrtmim,  or- 
der Exanthemata  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

VARI'ETY,  in  natural  history,  any  indi- 
vidual plant  or  animal  that  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  species  in  soma  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

VARIOLA,  or  SMALL-POX,  in  medi- 
cine, a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pj/rexi*, 
and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Arabia,  and  in  which  there  arises  a 
fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  lit- 
tle inflammations  in  the  skin,  which  proceed 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
being  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in 
another  person.  It  makes  its  attack  on 
people  of  all  ages,  but  tbe  young  of  both 
sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life.  Thia  destruc- 
tive scourge  of  tbe  human  race  has,  of  late 
years,  been  happily  arrested  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tariola  vaccina,  or  cow-pox. 
[See  Cow-Pox.l 

VA  RIOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystalized,  or 
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of  which  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and  therefore  impart  a  permanent 
•tain  to  DBper ;  while  the  latter,  owing  to 
their  volatility,  produce  a  stain  which  di»- 
appears  by  gentle  heat. 

VEGETABLE  MAR'ROW,  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  originally  grow- 
ing in  Persia,  and  now  cultivated  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries.  Its  flesh  is 
very  tender,  soft,  and  of  a  buttery  quality. 

VE"GBTO-AN'IMAL  MATTER,  b  term 
formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten,  which 
is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  farina  or  starch.  It  is 
remarkably  elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi- 
transparent.  By  distillation  it  affords,  like 
animal  substances,  alkaline  water,  concrete 
volatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  a  vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  brought  by  the  arteries, 
and  carries  it  back  to  the  heart.  Veins  are 
continuations  of  the  extreme  capillary  parts 
of  the  arteries,  reflected  back  again  toward 
the  heart.  Uniting  their  channels,  as  they 
approach  the  heart,  all  the  veins  ultimately 
form  three  trunks :  the  reaa  cat*  deocen- 
deua,  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  above  the  heart;  the  vena  cava  aaeen- 
deua,  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  below  the  heart ;  and  the  porta,  which 

carries  the  blood  to  the  liver. In  botany, 

the  wisi  of  plants  are  an  assemblage  of 
tubes,  through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted 
along  the  leaves.  The  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  finer  and  more  complex 
ramifications,  which  intcrbrancb  with  each 
other  like  net-work ;  the  larger  and  more 
direct  assemblages  of  vessels  being  called 

riba  and  nervea. Fein,  among  miners,  a 

space  containing  ores,  spar,  clay,  &c. ;  when 
it  bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  rein,  when 
no  ore,  a  dead  aria.  Metalliferous  veins 
have  been  traced  in  the  earth  for  miles; 
and  many  species  of  stones  are  also  often 
found  in  vein*. 

V ELITE 8,  in  antiquity,  light  armed 
troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  who  derived 
their  name,  a  velocitate,  from  their  swift- 
ness. They  seem  not  to  have  been  divided 
into  distinct  bodies  or  companies,  but  to 
have  hovered  loosely  in  front  of  the  army. 
They  were  disposed  sometimes  before  the 
front  of  the  kaatati,  sometimes  dispersed 
up  and  down  among  the  void  spaces,  and 
sometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the 
wings.  The  Felitta  generally  began  the 
combat,  skirmishing  in  flying  parties  with 
|  the  first  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the  army, 
or  rallied  again  in  the  rear.  Their  armour 
was  a  javelin,  casque,  cuirass,  and  shield, 
all  of  a  light  construction. 
I  VEL'LUM,  a  fine  kind  of  parchment 
:  made  of  calves'  akin,  rendered  particularly 
clear  and  white.  The  invention  of  vellum 
has  been  usually,  though  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  At  talus,  king  of  Pergainus,  now 
Bergamo;  but  the  art  of  writing  upon  skins 
was  known  long  before  the  time  of  Attains, 
and  is  assignable  to  Eumencs,  kingof  Per- 
gainus, the  contemporary  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whose  motive  for  giving  his 


attention  to  the  improvement  of  vellum  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  : — The  Egyptian  mo- 
narch was  anxiously  employed  in  perfecting 
bis  magnificent  library  at  Alexandria :  with 
these  feelings  and  views,  be  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  the  papyrus  from  his  domi- 
nions, that  he  might  not  be  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  wanting  paper  for  the 
multitude  of  scribes,  whom  he  constantly 
employed  to  copy  the  MSS.  which  he  bad, 
by  means  of  skilful  emissaries,  collected  in 
every  part  of  the  known  world. 

VELO "CIPEDE,  a  vehicle  consisting  of 
a  niece  of  wood  about  fire  feet  long.  Bod  half 
a  foot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  On  this  an  individual  sits, 
as  on  horseback,  so  that  his  feet  touch  the 
ground,  while  he  propels  the  machine  by 
pressing  his  feet  slightly  against  the  ground, 
and  keeps  his  balance  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  is  the  principal  difficulty  of  beginners. 
In  front  of  the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  arms  ; 
and  the  front  wheel  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  any 
direction  to  the  machine. 

V  BLOT  IT  Y,  an  extraordinary  degree  of* 
swiftness.  We  spply  the  words  ceUnty  and 
rapidity  to  the  swiftness  of  animals,  but  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  bodies  moving 
in  ethereal  space  we  use  the  word  velocity ; 
as.  the  velocity  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  velocity  of 
wind,  or  the  velocity  of  light.  Velocity  is 
absolute  or  relative ;  absolute  when  a  body 
moves  over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time ; 
relative  when  it  has  respect  to  another 
moving  body. 

VENA  CATA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  so  called  from  its  great 
cavity,  into  which,  as  a  common  chan- 
nel, all  the  lesser  veins,  except  the  pulmo- 
naries,  empty  themselves.  This  vein  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  liver  and  other 
parts,  and  carries  it  to  the  heart. 

VENA  PORTA,  in  anatomy,  the  great 
vein  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
which  is  distinguished  into  two  portions, 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VENEERING,  the  art  of  inlaying  furni. 
tore,  &c  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  me- 
tal, or  other  materials.  Also,  of  making 
representations  of  flowers,  birds,  and  other 
figures. 

VENTIDUCT,  in  building,  a  passage  for 
wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  passage  or 
spiracle  for  ventilating  a  part  menu. 

VENTIL'ATION,  the  act  of  expelling 
impure  air,  and  of  dissipating  noxious  va- 
pours. Few  persons  are  aware  how  very 
necessaay  a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  We  preserve  life 
without  food  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
keep  us  without  air  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  we  cease  to  exist.  It  is  not,  huwever, 
enough  that  we  have  air;  we  mutt  have 
freak  air;  for  the  principle  by  which  life  is 
supported  is  taken  from  the  air  during  the 
act  of  breathing.  One-fourth  only  of  the 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting  life : 
the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  the  pure  vital 
air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be  respired.  By 
the  care  we  take  to  shut  out  the  external  air 
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VERTJIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  b  term 
applied  to  various  parts  in  the  human  body, 
bearing  tome  resemblance  to  worms;  as, 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 
——Vermiformn  mnaculi,  four  muscles  in 
each  hand  and  foot,  which  bring  the  Angers 
and  toes  towards  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes,  called  also  ImmbricmUt. 

VERMIFUGE,  au  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine, or  a  substance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERMIL'LION.a  red  pigment,  of  a  hue 
between  scarlet  and  crimson.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Termillion ;  the  one  natural  or 
name,  and  the  other  artificial  or  factitious. 
Native  verraillion  is  found  in  several  silver- 
mines,  in  the  form  of  a  ruddy  sand,  which 
only  requires  to  be  purified.  Factitious  or 
common  vermillion  is  made  of  the  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  factitious  cinnabar,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

VER'NAL,  appearing  in  or  appertaining 
to  the  spring ;  as,  vernal  flowers  are  prepa- 
ratives to  autumnal  fruits. Vernal  eigne, 

in  astronomy,  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  the  spring. Vernal  equinox,  the 

equinox  in  March ;  opposed  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  September.    [See  Equinox.] 

VERNATION,  in  botany,  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the  bud. 
It  is  also  called  foliation. 

VERBENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  This 
genus  of  plants,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  vervain,  consists  of  shrubs  or 
annuals. 

VERBESI'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Sungeneeia,  order  2  Poluga- 
mi*  euperjtu*.  These  consist  entirely  of 
shrubs. 

VERONICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planta, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monoggnia,  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials,  consisting 
principally  of  the  different  kinds  of  the 
plant  8peedwell. 

VERSE,  in  poetry,  a  line  or  part  of  a 
composition,  the  cadences  of  which  are  si- 
milar in  each.  The  harmony  of  every  verse 
is  complete  in  itself.  Verses  are  made  op  of 
feet,  the  number  and  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  character  of  the  verse,  as  Aer- 
ameter,  pentameter,  Ac.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  versification,  a  foot  was  determined 
by  its  quantity ;  in  the  English,  quantity  is 
supplied  by  accent.— —Blank-veree,  poetry 
in  which  the  lines  do  not  end  in  rhymes. 
Heroic-tern  usually  consists  of  ten  syl- 
lables, or  in  English,  of  five  accented  sylla- 
bles, constituting  five  feet. Verti/icatian 

is  the  art  of  adjusting  the  syllables,  and 
forming  them  into  harmonious  measure. 
[See  Pobtbt.] 

VERSATILE,  an  epithet  for  that  quality 
which  enables  persons  to  turn  readily  from 

one  thing  to  another. In  botany,  a  eer- 

•aril*  anther  is  one  fixed  by  the  middle  on 
the  point  of  the  filament,  and  so  poised  as 
to  turn  like  the  needle  of  a  compass. 

VBRST,  a  Russlau  measure  of  length, 
containing  3500  feet ;  about  three  quarters 
of  an  English  mile. 


VERT,  in  law,  everything  in  a  forest  that 
bears  a  green  leaf  which  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  deer.  To  preserve  vert  and  veni- 
son is  the  duty  of  the  forest  officer  called 

the  verderer. In  heraldry,  the  colour  of 

green  on  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  en- 
graving by  lines  drawn  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

VERTEBRAE,  in  anatomy,  the  twenty- 
four  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  and 
on  which  the  several  motions  of  the  trunk 
of  our  bodies  are  performed.  The  spine 
may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united 
to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is 
united  to  the  m  eacrunu  The  vertebrae 
which  form  the  upper  and  longest  pyramid, 
are  called  true  vertebrae ;  and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  m  lu- 
crum and  cocegm,  are  termed  false  vertebras. 
In  each  of  the  vertebra?,  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  trans- 
versely ;  convex  before  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
spine.  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
its'  body  and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebrae,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit  for 

the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow. Ver- 

tebralee,  a  pair  of  muscles  which  serve  to 
move  the  vertebras  of  the  back. Ver- 
tebral animals  arc  red-blooded,  with  brains 
and  a  spinal  chord ;  other  kinds,  or  inver- 
tebral,  have  white  blood,  no  skull,  and  no 
back-bone. 

VERTEX,  in  geometry,  the  top  of  any 
line  or  figure ;  as,  the  vertex  of  a  triangle. 

In  anatomy,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

In  astronomy,  the  senith,  or  point  of 

the  heavens  immediately  over  the  bead. 

VERTICAL,  pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
scnith.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  tropics  at  certain  times 
every  year.    A  star  is  said  to  be  vertical 

when  it  is  in  the  scnith. Vertical  circle, 

in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere 
passing  through  the  senith  and  nadir,  and 
cutting  the  borixon  at  right  angles.  Verti- 
cal point,  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  over  our  heads,    otherwise   called  tbe 

senith. Vertical  plane,  in  perspective,  is 

a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  passing  through  the  eye,  and  cutting 

the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

Verttcal  plane,  in  conies,  is  a  plane  passing 
through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  parallel 

to  any  conic  section. Vertical  line,  in 

conies,  is  a  right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vertex  of 

the  cone. Vertical  dial,  is  a   sun-dial 

drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle,  or 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon. Vertical 

leave;  in  botany,  are  such  as  stand  so  erect, 
that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be  called 

the    upper  or  under. Vertical  ant  here, 

are  such  as  terminate  the  filaments,  and 
being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no  leas 
upright  than  the  filaments  themselves. 
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lation  of  any  body,  by  which  sound  it  pro- 
duced. The  acuteness,  elevation  and  gra- 
vity of  sound,  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
chord  and  iu  tension. 

VI CAR,  a  particular  kind  of  parish 
priest,  where  the  predial  tithes  are  impro- 
priated or  appropriated,  that  is,  belong  to  a 
chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a  layman, 
who  receives   them,  and  only  allows  the 

vicar  the  smaller  tithes  as  a  salary. 

Vteara  upoatolical,  in  the  Romish  church, 
are  those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope  in  churches  or  provinces  committed 
to  their  direction. The  title  of  vicar-ge- 
neral was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all  the 
clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It 
is  now  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar-general  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  matters  purely  spiritual. 

VICE  (Lat.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place),  is 
used  in  composition  to  denote  one  qui  vicrm 
gtrit,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or 
u  second  in  authority.  Thus  we  have  such 
words  as  viee-ekamberlmin,  vice-chancellor, 

vice-rttident,    vicegerent,    viceroy,  Ac. 

Vice,  in  smitbery,  an  instrument  used  for 
holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the  ar- 
tificer u  working  upon. Among  glaciers, 

a  machine  for  drawing  lead  into  oat  rods  for 
case  windows. 

VI  ET  AR'MIS.  in  law,  words  made  use 
of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass, 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime. 

VI"GIL,  in  church  affairs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continuing  till  the  same  hour  the  following 
evening.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
vigilut,  which  denoted  the  night  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  txcubia,  who  kept 
guard  by  day.  The  word  was  hence  adopted 
by  the  first  Christians  who  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  preceding  the  solemn  festivals  in 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 
ing celebratiou. 

VIL'LEIN,  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land, 
many  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  land, 
and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
[See  Fbuoal  Systbm.] 

VIL'LUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  by 
Linnams  to  the  soft  close  hairs  on  different 
parts  of  plants,  which  form  a  Doe  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

VINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  Aug.  19,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Vi- 
tis,  that  produces  grapes,  common  in  most  j 
warm  and  temperate    countries,    and    of  i 
which  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.    In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
vineyards  cover  large  tracts,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.    The  trees  are  cut  down  and  ex-  I 
hibit  the  appearance  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
those  grapes   ripening  the  best   that  are 


nearest  the  ground.  That  wine  is  the 
strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and 
fermented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  for  wine-making  have  small 
berries  and  bunches,  with  an  austere  taste. 
In  certain  localities,  the  vine  lives  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ml- 
ti v«t ion  of  the  vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans.  Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book  ;"  and  it 
is  known  that  the  abbeys  and  religious 
houses  usually  possessed  a  vineyard.  The  I 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  many  of 
them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  tolerably 
successful.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
Kent  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  been  the  site  of  vineyards.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  began  to  be  neglected. 
Our  intimate  connection  with  France — our 
actual  possession,  indeed,  of  a  portion  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  that  country 
— contributed  to  produce  this  circumstance. 
But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  made  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  [For  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
"  GaArB."]— The  word  vine  also  denotes 
the  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object, 
or  by  seising  any  fixed  thing  with  its  ten- 
drils or  claspers. 

VINEGAR,  or  ACETIC  ACID,  an  acid 
liquor  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  varieties  of  acetic  acids  known  in  com- 
merce are  five:  I.  wine  vinegar;  2.  malt 
vinegar ;  3.  cider  vinegar ;  4.  sugar  vinegar; 
6.  wood  vinegar.  In  Great  Britain  vinegar 
is  usually  made  of  malt;  though  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  family  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines. 

VI'NERY,  in  gardening,  an  erection  for 
supporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  consisting  of  a  wall  with 
stoves  and  flues. 

VINIFACTEDR  TFr.],  a  method  made 
use  of  in  France  and  Spain  to  improve  the 
spirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  During 
the  fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  etherial 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open 
vats;  and  the  vimifactmr  is  intended  to 
collect  these  parts,  and  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  mutt.  It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the 
vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  condense  these  vapours. 
The  cap  is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do 
not  condense. 

Vl'NOUS  FERMENTATION,  thats*n- 

EQrtant  process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider, 
c.  are  made,  and  from  which,  by  distilla- 
tion, result  all  spirits.  It  is  effected  by  well 
combining  saccharine  matter  with  water, 
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[See  Eta,  Oraci,  Ac]     In  Scripture,  v<- 
oiona  aignifv  revelation*  from  God ;  an  ap- 
pearance of  aomething  supernaturally  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  by  I 
which  they  were  informed  of  future  events ; 
as,  the  visions  of  Isaiah,  Exekicl.&c— With 
regard  to  those  mental  and  optical  illusions 
which  ha»e  given  rise  to  stories  of  ghost* 
and  apparitions,  they  are  all  either  produced 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind,  or  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  some  external  ob- 
ject, under  such  circumstances  as  to  deceive 
the  senses.     Dr.  Abertrombie,  in  his  "  In- 
quiries concerning  the  Intellectual  Power," 
treating  of  spectral  illusions,  refers  them  to 
the  following  heads:— 1.  False  perceptions 
or  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  only, 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  participate.    2. 
Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not  at 
the  time  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor,  con- 
sequently, of  having  dreamt.    A  person,  a* 
he  observes,  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  mental  impression,  drops  asleep  for 
a  few  seconds,  perhaps,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  it ;  some  scene  or  person  connected 
with  the  impression  appears  in  the  dream, 
and  he  starts  up  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a  spectral  appearance.    3.  Intense 
mental  conceptions,  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  be- 
lieved to  have  a  real  existence.    This  takes 
place,  when,  along  vtith  the  mental  emo- 
tion,  the  individual  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  external  impressions  are 
very  slight,  as  solitude,  faint  light,  and  qui- 
escence of  body.    It  is  a  state  bordering 
clo»ely  upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision 
occurs  while  the  perron  is  in  the  waking 
|  state.  4.  Erroneous  impressions  connected 
i  with  bodily  disease,  generally  disease  in  the 
.  brain.   The  illusions  in  these  cases  arise  in 
|  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  some  former  circumstances 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  believed  for  a 
,  time  to  have  a  real  and  present  existence. 
I  The  diseases  in  connexion  with  which  they 
arise,  are  generally  of  an  apoplectic  or  in- 
flammatory character,  sometimes  epileptic; 
and  they  are  very  frequent  in  the  affection 
called  delirium  tremens,  produced  by  a  con- 
I  tinued  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
1      VISITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
'  an  office  or  act  of  superintendence  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  ouce  in  three  years,  by 
visiting  the  churches  and  their  rectors,  &c. 
throughout  the  whole  diocese.     Parochial 
'  visitation  by  the  archdeacons  is  annual. 
I     VISTTOR,  in  law,  an  inspector   into  the 

government  of  a  corporation. 
i      VISUAL.     In    perspective,    the   ritual 
;  point,  is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line,  in 

which  all  the  ocular  rays  unite. Fisual 

rsfs,  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from 
the  object  to  the  eye. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS  those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  im- 
mediately depends  ;  at  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  the  heat  of  the  body, 
4c. 

VITIS,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants,  claas 
5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monagynia.  The  prin- 
cipal specie*  are  the  Fitis  tinifera,  the  com- 
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mon  Tine,  and  the  Fitis  Indica,  the.  Indian 

VITREOUS  HUTtfOUB,  the  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye 
behind  the  crystaline  lens, 

VITR1  FACTION,  the  act,  process,  or 
operation  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat ; 
as,  the  ritrifaction  of  sand,  flint,  and  peb- 
bles, with  alkaline  salt*. 

VITRIOL.  (See  Corraaas,  8uLmca, 
Ac.1 

V1TRIOLATED,  in  chemistry,  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol. 

VTTRIOL'IC  ACID.  [See  SuLruuaic 
Acid.] 

VIVA'CE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet, 
ifying  lively ;  and  rivacimimo,  very  lively. 
I'VARY,  a  place  for  keeping  living  ani- 
mals, as  a  park,  a  warren,  a  pond,  Ac. 

VI  V  A  VOCE  [Lau],  by  word  of  mouth ; 
as,  to  vote,  or  to  communicate  with  another 
person,  rird  roc*. 

VIVE8,  In  the  veterinary  art,  a  disease  of 
horses  and  some  other  animals,  seated  in 
the  glands,  under  the  cars,  where  a  tumour 
is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  iu  suppu- 
ration. 

V1VIFICATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  giving  new  lustre,  force  and  vigour ;  as, 
the  rinjfeatio*  of  mercury. 

VIVIPAROUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  producing  young  in  a  living 
state;  as  distinguished  from  oviparous,  pro-  J 

ducing  eggs,  as  birds. In  botany,  a  viri-  \ 

parous  plant  is  one  in  which  either  the 
seeds  germinate  on  the  plant,  instead  of 
falling,  as  they  usually  do,  or  which  pro- 
duces its  living  offspring  as  bulbs. 

VIZIER,  or  Gaasn  Vixisa,  the  title  of 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  sultan,  con- 
ducts the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and 
decides  alone ;  for  by  a  seal  which  he  re- 
ceives at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  is 
authorised  to  rule  with  absolute  power,  in 
the  name  of  the  sultan.  The  title  of  eirier 
is  also  given  to  all  the  pachas  of  three  tails, 
or  parhas  of  the  highest  rank. 

VOCAL  MU  SIC.  music  produced  by 
the  voice,  either  unaccompanied  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments.  Vocal  music  ha* 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  in  its 
endless  variety  of  intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  support  which  it  derives 
from  its  connexion  vtith  words.  [See  Music] 

VOICE,  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  larynx. 
The  lungs,  the  wind-pipe,  &c,  the  tinely- 
arched  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pliability 
of  the  lips,  are  each  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  producing  the  different  intonations 
which  render  the  human  voice  so  agreeable 
and  harmonious.  A  good  musical  voice 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  soundness  and 
power  of  the  organs  of  utterance  and  of 
hearing;  and  is  much  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  singing  and  gymnastic  exercise* 
that  expand  the  chest. 

VO'LANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
flying  or  having  the  wings  spread. 

VOL' ATI  LB,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
substances  which  waste  or  easily  paaa  away 
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pose.  It  ia  completely  broken  up,  as  far  as 
we  can  nee,  into  individual  atoms ;  and  no 
scratch  upon  a  mould  can  be  conceived  so 
fine  that  these,  "lowly  approaching,  one  by 
one,  cannot  enter.  The  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  polish  on  the  plate  will  be  rigorously 
copied  in  reverse  by  the  deposit  j  every  de- 
pression of  an  atom's  breadth  in  the  former 
will  be  answered  by  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion on  the  latter.  The  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  surpassing  this  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding.    The  next  step  could  only 

be  the  founding  of  the  atoms. Method  of 

engraving  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  the  plate  on 
which  we  are  to  engrave,  and  soldering  a 
piece  of  wire  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circle.  It  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a  coating  of  wax,  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  we  have 
to  write  or  draw  with  a  black  lead  pencil 
or  steel  point  the  design  that  we  wish  to 
engrave,  or  rather  raite  upon  the  plate. 
We  then  take  a  graver  and  cut  the  wax 
through  to  the  copper,  along  all  the  lines 
that  were  marked  with  the  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  copper  shall  be  completely 
exposed  in  every  part  of  every  line.  We 
have  now  the  design  cut  or  engraved  in 
the  wax  coating.  The  end  of  the  graver 
should  be  of  the  form  of  a  thin  parallelo- 
gram, so  as  to  make  the  lines  or  grooves  in 


the  wax  equally  broad  at  the  bottom  and 

_».    In  order  that  the  wax  ma?  be 

thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  lines  of  ex- 


the  top. 


posed  copper,  the  plate  must  next  be  im. 
merscd  in  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid),  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  a  very  slight  corrosion  of  the 
exposed  parts  takes  place.  The  particles 
of  wax  that  the  graver  has  not  removed  are 
driven  off  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid  so  as  to 
do  no  further  harm.  The  plate  is  now  to 
be  put  in  its  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  in  the  outer  trough  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  plate  of  line  of  equal  sixe  placed  in 
the  inner  vessel,  and  the  circle  completed. 
The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per begins,  and  the  particles  of  copper, 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent, resort  to  the  coated  plate.  As  tbey 
require  a  metallic  nucleus  before  they  can 
cohere  or  crystalise,  they  cannot  deposit 
themselves  on  the  wax,  and  therefore  they 
only  fall  into  the  lines  where  the  wax  is  cut 
through,  and  the  copper  exposed.  By  filling 
up  these  cavities  in  the  wax,  ridges  or  pro- 
jections of  copper  are  gradually  built  up  on 
the  plate.  When  these  are  on  a  level  with 
the  coating,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
plate  taken  out ;  care  being  taken,  should 
the  deposit  not  be  sufficient,  not  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  become  dry, 
otherwise  a  fresh  deposit  will  take  place 
when  returned  to  the  solution,  which  new 
deposit  will  mar  the  operation  entirely,  as 
the  new  surface  when  printed  on  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  the  former  one. 
8hould  the  surface  of  the  deposit  be  not 
perfectly  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice  stone  with 


water ;  after  which,  by  applying  heat  and 
nsing  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  wax  is 
washed  off,  leaving  on  the  plate  a  copy  in 
relief  of  the  design  cut  out  in  the  coating. 
The  plate  can  now  be  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  printing  press.  If  the  wax  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  lines  by 
the  graver  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  deposit 
adheres  as  firmlv  to  the  plate  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  it.  Thus  we  have  an  original 
species  of  welding  or  connecting  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Ordiuary  welding  depends 
upon  the  partial  liquefaction  of  the  two 
pieces  by  heat ;  but  here  we  can  connect . 
them  without  heat  or  liquefaction,  by  re- 
ducing one  to  atoms  and  depositing  it  on 
the  other.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
deposit  depends  on  the  slowness  with  which 
it  has  gone  on.  The  slower  and  more  deli- 
berately the  particles  fall  into  their  places, 
as  it  were,  the  more  perfect  the  atomic 
structure  which  is  built  up.  When  the  ope- 
ration is  too  quick  the  metal  formed  re- 
sembles glass  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the  least 
time  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  relief  design,  but  four  or  five 
days  are  required  for  a  plate  of  strength  and 
solidity.  The  process  may  be  quickened 
if  we  increase  the  temperature,  for  it  seems 
this  causes  the  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  greater  perfection  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  for  multiplying  copper-plate 
engravings  that  the  new  art  promises  to  be 
the  most  eminently  useful.  Although  from 
the  great  durability  of  steel,  ten-fold  the 
number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
a  steel  plate  than  from  one  of  copper,  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred  by  engravers  as 
a  much  pleasanter  material  to  work  upon, 
and  is  always  used  for  the  highest  order  of 
historical  engravings.  By  the  new  process 
the  objection  against  copper,  that  the  plate 
is  soon  worn  out,  is  done  away  with,  be- 
cause any  number  of  electrotype  duplicates 
of  the  original  plates  can  now  be  taken  at 
a  very  inconsiderable  expense,  and  the  im- 
pressions therefore  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
A  wood  engraving  may  be  operated  with  in 
the  very  same  manner.  It  being  in  relief, 
the  pressure  required  is  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  medals,  and  is  not  found  to  injure 
the  design.  It  is  a  great  and  fertile  prin- 
ciple both  in  art  and  science.  Its  advan- 
tages in  the  arts  are  exemplified  by  what 
we  have  already  described  as  its  achieve- 
ments ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  a  much 
wider  application  of  it.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  metal  in  a  state  of  entire  disinte- 
gration, ready  to  go  where  we  please,  and 
re-construct  itself  in  any  form  we  please, 
will  suggest  many  important  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  turned.  The  application  of  the 
agency  of  fire  to  melt  looks  rude  and  old- 
fashioned  compared  with  the  application  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  to  resolve  into 
atoms;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  will  dis- 
place the  former.  The  worth  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  science  must  also  be  great.  The  ul- 
timate particles  of  matter  can  never  be  di- 
rectly viewed  by  the  eye ;  but  here  is  a  case  in 
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VULTURE  ftmlhir),  in  natural  history, 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Accipitret. 
Tbe  bird*  of  this  genus  are  rapacious  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  sometimes  feed  in  the 
midst  of  cities  unterrifled.  They  prefer 
food  that  is  tainted  to  that  which  is  fresh  : 
they  are  found  most  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  and  must  be  retarded  as  a  race  of 
creatures  eminently  useful  in  clearing  the 
surface  of  the  globe  from  putrid  remains, 
which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air,  and 
produce  all  the  ravages  and  mortality  of 


pestilence.  There  are  seventeen  species,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  the  V*ltur  8a- 
gittariru,  or  the  secretary  vulture,  which  is 
distinguished  for  its  size,  being  when  stand- 
ing upright  full  a  yard  high.  It  is  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  Philippine  islands ; 
and  lives  on  vermin.  It  takes  up  tortoises  in 
its  claws,  and  dashes  them  to  the  ground 
with  tbe  greatest  violence,  and  will  repeat 
the  process  till  these  animals  are  complete- 
ly lulled.  The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the 
vulture  species. 


W. 


W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  its  written  form  from  the 
union  of  two  V's,  and  its  name  of  double  u 
from  the  Roman  capital  V  representing  that 
which  we  call  U.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  when  followed 
by  A,  as  In  when,  or  by  r,  as  in  wrong.  Tbe 
to,  bring  a  strong  breath  ing.is  nearly  related 
to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through  them 
again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we  find  wand 
goften  interchanged  in  different  languages, 
as  in  the  words  William,  GuMaume,  &e. 

WACO,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  intermediate  between  clay  and  ba- 
salt. Its  colour  is  a  greenish  gray,  browu, 
or  black ;  it  is  opaque,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch. 

WAD,  or  W  ADDING,  a  stopple  of  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  Ac.  forced  into  a  gun, 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  In  mineralogy,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  is  an  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire.  There  are 
four  kinds;  fibrous,  ochcry,  pulverulent, 
and  dendritic. 

WAD  8ETT,  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  upon  a  k  ind  of  mortgage. 

WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL, 
an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  single  combat, 
where,  in  appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee 
might  fight  with  tbe  appellant  to  prove  his 
innocence ;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  this 
relic  of  barbarism  and  injustice  has  been 
abolished.  It  was  also  used  in  affairs  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon 
issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right. 

WAGER  OP  LAW,  the  offer,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath  in 
court  in  the  presence  of  eleven  compur- 
gators, that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing 
in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  has  declared, 
whereupon  the  law  allows  him  his  dis- 
charge. 

WA'GES.    [8ee  Laboob.] 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  small  bird 
with  long  legs  and  tail,  which  frequents 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  water-courses, 
aad  is  continually  elevating  and  depressing 
the  tail.    It  is  a  species  of  motacilla. 


WAIF8,  in  law,  goods  fonnd,  of  which  the 
owner  is  not  known,  and  which  are  claimed 
by  the  crown.  These  were  originally  such 
goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  threw  away 
to  prevent  his  being  apprehended. 

WAIN'ABLE,  an  epithet  for  land  that  is 
tillable,  or  may  be  ploughed. 

WAIST,  in  a  ship,  that  part  wliirh  is  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle:  but 
in  ships  where  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  the 

waist  is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. The 

amall  part  of  the  body  between  the  breast 
and  hips. 

WA'ISTCLOTIIS,  coverings  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on 
the  gangways,  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

WAIT8,  itinerant  musicians  whose  noc- 
turnal perambulations  give  us  notice  that 
the  joyful  festival  of  Christmas  is  ap- 
proaching. 

WA'IVER,  in  law,  the  passing  by,  or  de- 
clining to  accept  a  thing;  applied  either 
to  an  estate,  to  a  plea,  &c. 

WATWODE.  in  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
governor  of  a  small  province  or  town. 

WAKE,  a  vigil :  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  formerly  kept  by  watch- 
ing all  night. Astraoge  practice  of  cele- 
brating funeral  rites  by  the  lower  orders 
in  Ireland,  which  has  been  thus  described 
by  Miss  Edgeworth:— "  At  night  the  body 
is  \eaked;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased  collect  in  a 
barn  or  stable,  where  the  corpse  is  laid 
upon  some  boards,  or  an  unhinged  door, 
supported  upon  stools,  the  face  exposed, 
the  rest  of  tbe  body  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.  Round  the  body  are  stuck,  in  brass 
candlesticks,  which  have  been  borrowed 
perhaps  at  five  miles'  distance,  as  many 
candles  as  the  poor  person  can  beg  or  bor- 
row, observing  always  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber. Pipes  and  tobacco  are  first  distri- 
buted, and  then,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  deceased,  cakes  and  ale,  and  sometimes 
whiskey,  are  dealt  to  tbe  company."  The 
lively  scenes  which  generally  follow  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  will,  we  imagine,  be 
no  more  heard  of,  now  that  Pather  Mat  hew 
has  the  power  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  in- 
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mote  court ;  of  this  court  tbe  inquest  has 
power  every  year  to  inquire  into  all  defi- 
ciencies with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 
ward. 

WABIX-ROOM,  in  a  ship,  a  room  over 
the  gun-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARP,  in  weaving,  the  threads  which 
are  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and 

crossed  by  the  woof. In  a  ship,  a  rope  or 

towing  line,  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  boat  or  vessel. In  agri- 
culture, a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 
land  by  marine  tides,  by  which  a  rich  allu- 
vial soil  is  formed. 

WAR'RANT.  in  law,  a  precept  autho- 
rising an  officer  to  seise  an  offender  and 
bring  him  to  justice. Warrant  of  attor- 
ney, an  authority  given  to  an  attorney  by 
his  client  to  appear  and  plead  for  him;  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
man  appoints  another  to  act  in  his  name, 

and   warrants   his    transaction. Search 

warrant,  a  precept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  &c.  to  search  for  stolen  or 
contraband  goods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 

criminal  be  there  concealed. Warrant 

officer,  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy  board,  such  as  the  master,  sur- 
geon, purser,  Ac.  of  a  ship. Prett  war- 
rant, in  the  navy,  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
admiralty,  authorising  an  officer  to  impress 


WAR'REN,  a  franchise  or  privileged 
place  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
warren,  as  bares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

WAR'RANT Y,  in  law,  a  covenant  by 
deed,  made  by  one  party  to  another,  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 
other  thing  bargained  for.  Warranty  is 
real,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements 
granted  in  fee  or  for  life,  ike.,  and  pertonal, 
when  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their  quality. 
If  a  man  sells  goods  which  arc  not  his  own, 
or  which  he  has  no  ri*ht  to  sell,  the  pur 
chaser  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  injury. 
And  if  the  seller  expressly  warrants  the 
goods  to  be  sound,  and  they  prove  to  be 
otherwise,  he  must  indemnify  tbe  pur- 
chaser. But  the  warranty  must  be  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

WASP  (Fetpa  vulgaris) ,  an  insect,  the 
female  of  which  has  a  sting,  which  it  cm- 
ploys  when  attacked,  or  in  supposed  dan- 
ger. Their  nests  are  highly  curious  struc- 
tures, divided  into  cells,  with  walls  made  of 
vegetable  substances;  as  they  do  not  lav 
up  honey  like  bees,  they  die,  or  are  torpid 
in  tbe  winter.  The  hornet  is  larger  than  the 
wasp,  and  forms  its  nest  in  Jioles  or  roots 
of  trees,  but  both  are  equally  voracious. 
[8ee  VasrA.l 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL,  a  large  drinking 
vessel,  in  which  the  Saxons,  at  their  public 
entertainments,  drank  health  to  each  other, 
saying,  "Wasahasl  !M—"  Health  be  to  you!" 
or  "  Your  health  !"  It  was  also  a  Saxon  cus- 
tom, to  go  about  with  such  a  bowl,  at  the 
time  of  the  Epiphany,  singing  a  festival 
song,  drinking  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and,  of  course,  collecting  money  to 
replenish  the   bowl.     This  custom,  from 


which  christmas-boxes,  christmas-ale,  bell 
men's  verses,  and  carols,  are  all,  probably, 
more  or  less  derived,  was  called  wassailing, 
and  those  who  practised  it,  wassailers.  In 
some  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  the  primitive 
custom,  and  its  name,  are  still  retained. 

WASTE,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  lands 
which  are  not  in  any  man's  occupation,  but 
lie  common  ;  so  called  because  the  lord 
cannot  make  such  profit  of  them  as  of 
other  fields. 

WATCH  AND  WARD,  the  custom  of 
watching  by  night,  and  warding  or  keeping 
the  peace  by  day  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
was  first  appointed  by  Henry  III. 

WATCH,  in  the  marine,  denotes  the 
space  of  time  during  which  one  division  of 
the  ship's  crew  remains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night.  It  never  exceeds  four 
hours,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
namely,  the  Jint  watch,  from  8  to  12,  the 
middle  watch  from  12  to  4  in  the  morning, 
and  the  morning  watch  from  4  to  8.  There 
are  also  what  are  called  dog-watch f»,  which 
consist  of  only  two  hours,  by  the  division  of 

the  morning  watch  into  two  parts. "To 

set  the  watch,"  to  appoint  the  division  of 
the  crew  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of  the 
watch.  "To  relieve  the  watch,"  to  relieve 
those  who  have  been  upon  the  duty  by 

changing  tbe  watch. Watch-bill,  a  list 

of  the  officers  and  crew  who  arc  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

WATCH,  a  pocket  instrument  for  mea- 
suring time,  in  which  the  machinery  is 
moved  by  a  steel  spring,  coiled  up,  and  act- 
ing by  various  ingenious  contrivances.  The 
spring  is  in  a  brass  box,  called  the  barrel, 
and  combined  with  a  pyramidal  fusee,  on 
which  a  connecting  chain  is  wound  by  the 
key.  The  spring  being  fastened  at  one  end 
to  tbe  barrel,  and  at  the  other  end  to  an 
arbor,  or  axle,  unwinds  off  the  fusee,  turn- 
ing it,  and  keeping  the  watch  going,  while 
the  action  accords  by  its  various  size  with 
the  varied  energy  of  the  spring.  The  force 
being  thus  produced,  other  wheels  arc  put 
in  motion,  and  time  is  exactly  measured  by 
the  hands  nu  the  dial.  This  manufacture 
cousists  of  almost  innumerable  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  fifteen  principal  are: 
1.  The  movement  maker,  who  divides  it  into 
various  branches;  vix.  pillar-maker,  stop 
stud-maker,  frame-mounter,  screw-maker, 
cock  and  potence-makcr,  verge-maker, 
pinion  maker,  balance-wheel-maker,  wheel- 
cutter,  fusee-maker,  and  other  small  bran- 
ches. 2.  Dial-maker;  who  employs  a  cop- 
per maker,  an  cnameller,  painter,  4c.  3. 
Case-maker ;  who  makes  the  case  to  the 
frame,  employs  box-maker,  outside  case- 
maker,  and  joint-finishers.  4.  Pendant- 
maker  (both  case  and  pendant  are  sent  to 
Goldsmiths'-hall  to  be  marked).  6.  Secret- 
springer  and  tpring-liner ;  the  springer 
and  liner  are  divided  into  other  branches ; 
vix.  the  spring-maker,  button-maker,  Ac. 
0.  Cap-maker,  who  employs  the  springer, 
&c.  7-  Jeweller;  which  comprises  the 
diamond  cutting,  setting,  making  ruby- 
holes,  &c.     8.  Motion    maker,  and  other 
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•  stream  of  running  water,  and  a  common 
application  of  power  for  grindiDg  corn  and 
other  purposes. Oterahot  wheel,  a  va- 
riety of  water-wheel,  by  which  water  falling 
on  its  upper  periphery,  carries  it  round,  not 
only  by  its  force,  but  by  its  accumulated 
weight ;  for  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  catch 
and  hold  the  water  in  descending,  part 
with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  empty ;  and  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient and  powerful  structure  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  permits. Wheel,  in 

tha  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 
when  a  battalion  or  squadron  is  to  alter  its 
front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  To  wheel 
to  the  right,  directs  the  man  in  the  right 
angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and  every  one  to 
wheel  from  the  left  to  the  right,  regarding 
him  as  their  centre;  and  rice  tersd,  when 
they  are  to  wheel  to  the  left. 

WHEEL'-FIRE,  in  chemistry,  a  fire  for 
melting  metals,  &c.  which  covers  the  cru- 
cible, cupel,  or  melting-pot,  _c. 

WHEEL-WORK.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  motion,  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  is  the  employment  of  wheel- 
work,  which  is  capable  of  varying  its  di- 
rection and  its  velocity  without  any  limit. 
Wheels  are  sometimes  turned  by  simple 
contact  with  each  other ;  sometimes  by  the 
intervention  of  cord»,  straps,  or  chains, 
pasning  over  them  ;  and  in  these  cases  the 
minute  prolubcraDce  of  the  siu-fares,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  friction, 

Erevents  their  sliding  on  each  other.  In 
ght  work,  where  the  pressure  on  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  very  considerable,  the  wheels 
and  axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfaces,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wheels  and  axles  buffed  leather. 
There  arc  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
force  of  each  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  succeeding  wheel.  A  very  common 
method  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  bands,  or  belts, 
round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  which  act  upon  each  other.  The  action 
is  in  this  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
effective  by  friction  with  the  circumferences 
on  which  it  is  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles 
connected  in  this  manner  are  called  band- 
wheel*.  In  cases  where  motion  not  quite 
equable  is  required,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  the  construction  of  clocks,  but 
more  frequently  in  orreries,  the  wheels  may 
either  be  divided  a  little  unequally,  or  the 
axis  mav  be  placed  a  little  out  of  the  cen- 
tre; and  these  eccentric  wheels  may  either 
act  on  other  eccentric  wheels,  or  if  they 
are  made  as  contrate  wheels,  upon  a  length- 
ened pinion.  An  arrangement  is  some- 
times made  for  separating  wheels  which 
are  intended  to  turn  each  other,  and  for 
replacing  them  at  pleasure:  the  wheels  are 
said  to  be  thrown  by  these  operations  out 
of  gear  and  into  gear  again.  When  a  wheel 
revolves  round  another,  and  is  so  fixed  as 
to  remain  nearly  iu  a  parallel  direction,  and 
to  cause  the  central  wheel  to  turn  round 


its  axis,  the  apparatus  is  called  a  sun  and 
planet  wheel.    The  teeth  of  wheels  of  metal 

i  are  generally  cut  by  means  of  a  machine. 
Wheels  are  denominated  spmr,  crown,  or 

1  betel  gear,  according  to  the  direction  or 
position  of  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 

:  the  direction  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a  spnr- 
wkeel.  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  its  frame,  it  is  called  a  crown-wheel. 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pi- 
nion which  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel ;  but  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
at  right  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  or  axis- wheel,  it  is  called 
a  berelled-wheel ;  the  use  of  which  is  to 

Eroduce  a  rotatory  motion  round  one  axis, 
y  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round  an- 
other which  is  oblique  to  it. 

WHEEZING,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  bones /md  the  gristles  of  the 
nose. 

WHELK,  in  conchology,  a  shell  of  the 
genus  __crin*s»,  or  trumpet-shell,  unival- 
vular,  spiral  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a  short  canal. 

WHETSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  tha  Art- 
marine-  noracularii  in  the  Linnatan  system, 
so  called  from  its  property  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel. 

WHEY,  the  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk, 
which  remains  after  the  cream  and  roagu- 
lable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  removed, 
either  by  churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  _c. 

WHIG,  one  of  a  political  party  which 
had  its  origin  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal 

trcrogatives.  Those  who  supported  the 
ing  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Tories, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were 
called  Whigs.  The  following  remarks  from 
a  celebrated  Whig  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxvii.  p.  21-35),  may  serve  to 
show  the  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover.  "  It  divided  Eng- 
land into  two  parties,  the  Whigs,  or  friends 
of  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  op- 
ponents. The  Tories,  bigotted  to  the  no- 
tion of  indefeasible  right  in  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their 
religion  if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne, 
were  distracted  between  their  scruples 
about  the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  set- 
tlement, and  their  fears,  lest,  in  subverting 
it,  they  might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terms  with  his 
friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  disturb, 
though  they  hesitated  to  overturn,  a  go- 
vernment they  disliked,  because  it  was 
founded  on  principles  they  abhorred.  The 
Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were  teal- 
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acid,  and  suspending  them  in  the  air  until 
the  surface  becomes  incrusted  with  a  white 
coat,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

WHITE  PRECIPITATE,  in  chemistry, 
carbonate  of  mercury. 

WHITEPYRI'TES,  in  mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
deep  yellow  and  steel  gray,  occurring  in  oc- 
tahedral crystals,  sometimes  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  contains  46  parts  of  iron 
and  51  of  sulphur. 

WIIITE8TONB,  in  geology,  a  species  of 
rocks  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  materials.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  eurtte. 

WHITE-SWELLING,  in  medicine,  a 
chrome  enlargement  of  the  joints,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  akin, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, sometimes  indolent,  but  usually  pain- 
ful. 

WHITE-THORN,  in  botany,  the  haw- 
thorn,  a  species  of  thorn,  of  the  genns  Cra- 

fffHM. 

Will  TE-THROAT.  in  ornithology,  the 
Motacilla  tylvia,  a  small  bird  that  frequents 
gardens  and  hedges. 

WHITE-VITRIOL,  in  mineralogy,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  a  natural  salt. 

WHITEWASH,  a  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology  (gad**  mer. 
langut),  a  small  and  delicate  tish,  very  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
It  mnkea  its  appearance  in  large  shoals, 
and  is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers. 

WHITLOW,  in  surgery,  paronychia,  a 
swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails 
or  ends  of  the  fingers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscets.  Whitlows  differ  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in  their 
depth  and  extent ;  and  they  arc  much  more 
common  in  young  healthy  persons  than  in 
other*. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter,  and  which  is  properly  called  Prnte- 
cost.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  popular 
name  from  the  circumstance  that,  formerly, 
people  newly  baptized  came  to  church  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  in  white  gar- 
ments. 

WHYNN-DYKES,  in  mineralogy,  dykes, 
banks,  or  natural  walls  of  whin-stone,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  basalt,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand 
and  stupendous  a  scale  as  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

WICKLIPFITE8,  a  religious  sect  wbicb- 
sprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  III.  and  took  its  name  from  John 
Wickliff,  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Oaford,  who  maintained 
that  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread 
<  aud  wine  remained  unaltered  after  conse- 
cration ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
1  gatory,    indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
!  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
j  images.     He  made  an  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  composed  two  volumes,  called 
I  Aletheia,  that  is,  Truth,  from  which  John  • 
Iluss  learned  most  of  his  doctrines.      In 


short,  to  this  reformer  we  owe  the  first 
hint  of  the  reformation,  which  was  effected 
about  two  hundred  years  after. 

WIG'WAM,  a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  determine  either  to  do  or  forbear  an 
action.  The  will  is  directed  or  influenced 
by  the  judgment.  The  understanding  or 
reason  compares  different  objects,  which 
operate  as  motives ;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines which  is  preferable,  and  the  wilt  de- 
cides which  to  pursue.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  essential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the 
great  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute. 

WILL  oa  TESTAMENT,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  person's  estate,  to  take  effect  after 
his  or  her  decease.  After  January,  1838, 
all  wills  made  in  England  came  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  act  of  parliament.  By 
it,  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will ; 
all  wills  must  be  in  writing,  and  each  must 
be  signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  tes- 
tator, or,  if  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  by  his  direetiou,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses 
(who  must  be  present  at  the  same  time), 
must  also  sign  the  mill.  If  the  testator 
wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the  attest- 
ing witnesses,  he  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  bequeathing  them  anything ; 
for  legacies  to  attesting  witnesses,  or  to  the 
wife  or  husband  of  an  attesting  witness, 
are  void.  No  person  under  twenty-one  can 
make  a  valid  will.  Wills  are  revoked  by  sub- 
sequent marriage ;  otherwise  a  will  can  only 
be  revoked  by  destruction,  or  by  the  making 
of  a  new  one  ;  and  alterations  in  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  will  is 
made.  Wills  are  to  be  construed  as  if  made 
immediately  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, unless  a  contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  properties  bequeathed  in  ge- 
neral terms  include  all  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  at  his  decease,  whe- 
ther acquired  before  or  after  the  will  was 
made. 

WLL'LOW,  iu  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Salii,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
The  weeping  willow,  called  8ah*  Babylontca, 
has  long  and  slender  branches,  which  droop 
and  hang  downward  in  graceful  tresses. 
The  willow  was,  in  ancient  days,  especially 
among  herdsmen  and  rustics,  a  badge  of 
mourning,  as  may  be  collected  from  Virgil, 
iu  his  Eclogues,  where  the  nymphs  and 
herdsmen  are  frequently  introduced,  sitting 
under  a  willow  mourning  their  loves.  The 
same  occurs  in  many  Greek  poets.  Por  the 
ancieuts  frequently  selected,  and,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  several  trees,  as  indexes  or 
testimonials  of  the  various  passions  of  man- 
kind. From  them  we  continue,  at  this  day, 
to  use  rue  and  roeemary  at  funerals  ;  these 
two  being  representatives  of  a  dead  person, 
and  willow,  of  tot*,  dead,  or /onaken.  The 
Jews,  upon  their  being  led  into  captivity, 
{P$.  exxxvii,)  are  said  to  hang  their  harps 
upon  willow,  i.  e.  trees  appropriated  to  men 
in  affliction  and  sorrow,  who  had  lost  their 
beloved  Sion. 
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fcctljr  annihilated  in  that  country  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  centurv. 

WOLF-PISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Luput 
larinut,  a  fierce  and  voracious  fish  of  the 
northern  seas. 

WOL'FRAM,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  Switzerland, 
Cornwall.  &c.  Tungsten  and  tungstic  acid 
are  obtained  from  it. 

WOI/VER1N.  or  WOLTERENE  lurtu* 
gulo),  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of  North 
America :  a  variety  of  the  glutton. 

WOM'AN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
grown  to  an  adult  age.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  women  were  used  agreeably  to  that 
simplicity  of  manners  which  for  a  long 
time  after  pervaded  all  nations.  They 
drew  water,  sept  sheep,  and  fed  the  cattle; 
as  may  be  observed  in  what  is  related  of 
Rebecca,  the  niece  of  Abraham,  aud  Ra- 
chel, the  daughter  of  tabau.  Among  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  women  were  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  weaving,  embroidery, 
and  all  sorts  of  needle-work;  their  edu- 
cation being  wholly  con6ned  to  their  do- 
mestic duties.  It  is  in  the  Christian  home 
only  that  woman  reigns— the  mother,  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  friend.  The  influence  of 
Christianity  gave  woman  a  new  station 
in  society,  broke  her  chains,  and  released 
her  from  the  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  become  the  soul- 
less thing  which  she  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
citizen  cf  his  own  couutry,  and  felt  himself 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  so  woman  was 
restored  to  her  natural  rights.  "  In  every 
age  and  country  (says  Gibbon),  tbe  wiser, 
or  at  least  the  strouger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
confined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life.  In  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  especiallv  in  those 
of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, and  the  law  of  succession,  have  ac- 
customed us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in 
which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil 
or  military.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives' 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign 
would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans  who 
married  without  love,  or  loved  without  de- 
licacy and  respect." — Born  to  feel  and  in 
\  spire  the  kind  and  tender  affections,  it  is 
i  the  fault  of  men  if  well-educated  females 
become  not  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rule ;  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  exception.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  the  sex,  there  is  a  just  medium 
to  be  observed — as  far  removed  from  their 
humiliation,  as  it  is  from  that  extravagant 
homage  which  stops  at  nothing  short  of 


their  deification.  Woman  is  the  equal  and 
companion  of  man— not  the  plaything  of 
his  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
When  unpolluted  by  the  breath  of  sensu- 
ality, and  unattacked  by  the  more  insidious 
venom  of  seductive  adulation,  if  in  youth 
her  mind  has  been  properly  directed,  her 
character  will  stand  forth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  native  dignity,  in  all  the  grace  of  vir- 
tuous simplicity.  With  sueh  a  being  pic- 
tured to  bis  imagination,  well  might  the 
poet  exclaim,  m 

"  Oh  she  is  all  that  soul  can  be, 
One  deep,  undying  sympathy  !" 
WONDER,  that  emotion  which  is  ex- 
cited  by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
|  which   is  cither  sudden,  extraordinary,  or 
,  not  well  understood.    The  word  wonder  is 
j  nearly  allied  to  astonukment,  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  umntt- 

{  strut. Among  the  ancients,    the  sere* 

wondert  of  the  world  were — the  Egyptian 
pyramids — the  mausoleums  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia— the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus 
— the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon— the  colossus  at  Rhodes — the  statue  of 
J  u  piter  Olympus— and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD,  the  hard  and  fibrous  substance 
of  trees,  consisting  of  the  heart-wood  in 
the  centre,  and  the  sap-wood  on  the  out- 
side, in  which  the  concentric  circles  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  tree.  [Por  the  growth, 
structure,  and  properties  of  wood,  we  re- 
fer  to    Botany,    Plants,    Ac.} Petri- 

JUd  wood.  Wood,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, whether  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  buried  under  it,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  concurrent  action  of  air  and 
water;  its  texture  is  broken  down,  the 
connexion  between  its  several  vegetable 
principles  of  which  it  consists  is  dissolved, 
its  ingredients  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  no  vestige  remains  either  of  its 
organization  or  chemical  properties.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  the  exter- 
nal figure  and  internal  arrangements  are 
E reserved,  while  the  chemical  properties 
ave  undergone  very  remarkable  altera- 
tions; in  consequence  of  which  the  natu- 
ral decay  is  prodigiously  retarded,  and  often 
nearly  wholly  suspended.  Wood  that  has 
undergone  this  change  is  said  to  bepetr\Med. 
There  are  three  substances  by  which  this 
change  may  be  brought  about;  namely, 
pyrites,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  siliceous  earth 
in  the  form  of  agate  or  born-stone.  These 
constitute  so  many  species  of  petrified 
wood.  The  pyritouM  fottil  wood  occurs 
principally  in  the  independent  coal  forma- 
tion: it  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
pyrites,  often  in  a  state  of  semi-decomposi- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  contain  no  ligneous  par- 
ticles, but  retains  with  considerable  exact- 
ness the  external  figure,  and,  in  some  de- 
?ree,  the  internal  organization  of  wood, 
be  reason  why  this  species  presents  a  less 
striking  resemblance  to  wood  than  the 
others  do,  is  probably  the  strong  crystaline 
polarity  which  pyrites  possesses:  in  split- 
ting longitudinally  a  piece  of  pyritized  mood, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  fibres 
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nitary  of  the  church,  whom  we  well  knew, 
induced  him  to  recommend  from  the  pulpit 
the  general  adoption  of  bran  puddings ;  ad- 
ding, that  as  he  had  them  regularly  served 
up  at  hit  own  tabic,  he  could  vouch  for 
their  being  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
But,  alas  I  it  would  seem  that  the  benevo- 
lent divine — for  such  he  really  was— knew 
little  of  the  economy  of  his  own  cuisine. 
Some  wag,  suspecting  the  doctor  had  been 
duped,  feed  his  cook :  and  the  important 
secret  was  blazoned  forth — that  a  dozen 
eggs,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
milk,  sugar,  spices,  and  a  dash  of  brandy, 
added  to  a  table  spoonful  of  6 raw,  would 
make  a  very  nutritious  and  palatable  pud- 
ding I 

WOODCOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Scopolax,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  the  European  continent  in  sum- 
mer, but  frequenting  England  in  winter. 

WOODCOCK-SHELL,  in  conehology, a 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  the  pur- 
pura, called  by  the  French  becatte.  There 
arc  two  species,  the  smooth  and  the  prickly. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING,  or  wood-cutting, 
the  art  of  cuttiug  figures  in  wood,  that  they 
may  be  printed  by  the  same  process  as 
common  letter-press.  The  mode  of  engra- 
ving on  wood  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 


of  copper  plate,  the  parts  intended  to  ap- 
pear being  raised  on  the  surface.  The 
wood  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving, is  that  of  the  box-tree,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  The  design  drawn  upon  the  wood 
is  the  reverse  of  the  object  copied,  so  that 
when  the  impression  is  taken  from  the  en- 
graving, the  object  is  correctly  represented. 

WOODTECKEH  (pin..),  in  ornithology, 
a  bird  noted  for  its  clinging  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  holding  its  body  upright, 
while  it  strikes  or  pecks  holes  in  the  bark, 
in  search  of  insects  which  are  sheltered  in 
the  crevices.  There  arc  many  varieties; 
and  the  plumage  of  all  of  them  is  composed 
of  the  most  striking  colours. 

WOOD-PIGEON  (Lolumba  palumbu*), 
in  ornithology,    the    ring-dove.     [See  Pi- 

OBON.] 

WOOD  PUT  E RON,  in  entomology,  a 
small  insect  of  the  puccron  kind,  which 
penetrates  into  the  wood.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish colour,  having  two  hollow  horns  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body. 

WOOD-GELD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  within 
the  forest ;  or  the  money  paid  for  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  signify  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOD'  STONE,  in  mineralogy. a  black- 
ish  gray  siliceous  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
horn  stone. 

WOOF,  the  cross  threads  in  weaving, 
introduced  by  the  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
warp  is  raised. 

WOOL,  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep, 
which  in  fineness  sometimes  approaches 
fur.  Wool,  like  the  hair  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  most  animals,  completes  its  growth  in 
a  year,  and  then  falls  off  as  hnir  does,  and 


is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.  It  differs 
from  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
growth,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding. 
Hairs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness 
in  every  part ;  but  wool  constantly  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  in  the 
state  it  was  first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  not  sorted  into  its  different  kiuds,  it  is 
called  njtecce.  The  wool  of  the.  same  ani- 
mal differs  much  ou  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  ;  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides 
being  the  best.  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  different  sheep  depends,  in  general, 
upon  their  descent,  the  crot*siug  of  breeds, 
climate,  food,  age,  manner  of  living,  and 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
scientific  "  wool  growers"  maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  holiness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  in  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districts,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  hard 
wool ;  while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils, 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  superior 
softness.  Wool,  cither  in  a  raw  or  a  ma- 
nufactured state,  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  staple  articles  of  this  coun- 
try. The  price  of  wool  was,  in  very  early 
times,  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 

rricc  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at  present, 
t  was,  before  the  time  of  Edward  111.  al- 
ways exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it 
into  cloth  and  dyeing  being  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  no  persons  above  the  degree 
of  working  people  could  go  dressed  in  cloth 
of  English  manufacture.  The  tint  step 
taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  washy  Edward  III.,  who  pro- 
cured some  good  workmen  from  the  Nether- 
lands, by  means  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement. The  value  of  wool  was  considered 
so  essentially  solid,  that  taxes  were  vested 
in  that  commodity,  reckoning  by  the  num- 
ber of  sacks ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
ot  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  value  of  silver, 
wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  now  The  manufacturing  of  cloth 
being  once  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  c.  2,  by 
which  the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or 
rams  was  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penal- 
tics.  From  1600  down  to  1825,  the  export 
of  wool  was  strictly  prohibited:  and  an 
idea  being  generally  entertained,  that  the 
wool  of  England  was  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  it  needed  no  argument 
to  convince  those*  ho  were  interested  in 
this  staple  article,  that  it  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  we 
should  infallibly  command  the  market  of 
the  world  for  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Innumerable  statutes  were  in  consequence 
passed.— the  enactments  in  some  of  which 
were  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  that 
can  he  imagined, — to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine exportation  of  wool ;  and  thus  it  con- 
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rows,  tbe  motions  of  which  on  the  fore  arm  , 
may  be  described  as  those  of  flexion,  exten-  i 

sion,  abduction,  and  circumduction. In  . 

the  manege,  the  bridle-wriet  is  that  of  the 
left-hand.  A  horseman's  wrist  and  his 
elbow  should  be  equally  raised;  and  the 
wrist  should  be  two  or  three  fingers  above 
thepommel  of  the  saddle. 

WRIT,  in  law,  a  precept  issued  by  some 
court  or  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  addressed  to  a  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  other  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer, commanding  him  to  do  some  particular 
thing.  Writs  are  distinguished  into  origi- 
nal and  judicial,  the  former  being  such  as 
a  party  sues  out  without  any  direction  of 
the  court  in  the  particular  case;  the  latter, 
such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  decree, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a  court.  A  writ,  or 
summons,  is  called  a  ttibpana,  when  it  re- 
quires witnesses  to  appear;  a  latitat,  when 
it  is  assumed  the  party  is  concealed «  of 
habea*  corpua,  when  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
body ;  of  premunire,  when  it  incurs  forfei- 
ture of  all  property ;  and  of  qui  tata,  when 
to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the  prosecutor  is 

to  have  a  share. These  and  many  others 

will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  in 
this  work. 

WRITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  a  Scottish 
attorney  at  law,  but  under  stricter  regula- 
tion than  English  attorneys.  Writer*,  or 
Clerk*  to  the  Signet,  as  they  are  also  called, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  civil  trials  before 
the  court  of  session:  they  likewise  prepare 
the  warrants  of  all  charters  of  lands  flow- 
ing from  the  crown;  all  summonses  for 
citing  parties  to  appear  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  all  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting 
the  person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  fbi  com- 
pelling implement  of  tht>  decrees  of  the 

supreme  court. Writer  of  the  Tallie*,  an 

officer  of  the  English  exchequer ;  a  clerk 
to  tbe  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes 
upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  these  tellers' 
bills. 

WRITING,  the  art  and  a  et  of  expressing 
and  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  by  letters 
or  characters  visible  to  the  eye.    Without 


its  aid  the  experience  of  each  generation 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  only  a  faint  glimmer 
of  truth  could  have  been  discerned  through 
the  mists  of  tradition.  The  most  ancient 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  for  edicts  and  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. Thus  we  read  that  the  decalogue 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone ;  but 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  roost  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  well  asby  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  laws  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among 
the  Greeks  were  engraven  on  tables  of 
brass,  called  ryr&es.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  Pliny  says,  that  table- 
books  of  wood  were  in  use  before  the  rime 
of  Homer.  In  later  times  these  tables  were 
usually  waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with 
a  style.  What  was  written  upon  the  tables 
which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  easily 
effaced,  and  by  smoothing  the  wax  new 
matter  might  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  was  written  before.  The  bark  of 
trees  was  also  used  for  writing  by  the  an- 
cients, and  is  so  still  in  several  parts  of 
Asia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long 
after  the  use  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins 
became  common,  because  they  were  so  con- 
venient for  correcting  extemporary  compo- 
sitions.        [See    Pa  ran,    Pavtrus,  Ac] 

Where  writings  have  been  effaced  for 

fraudulent  purposes  with  muriatic  acid, 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  prassiata  of 
potash  will  revive  the  writing,  and  discover 
the  artifice.  Very  old  writing  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  way.  If  indigo  and  oxyde  of 
manganese  be  added  to  common  ink,  it 
will  prevent  its  being  effaced  by  oxymuri- 
atic  acid. 

WYVERN,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  animal,  occasionally 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  z.  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  k* ;  as,  wax,  luxury,  taxation, 
&c  In  French,  x  has  the  various  pronun- 
ciations of  «,  at,  gs,  and  *,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Tbe  Italians  never  nse  it,  on 
account  of  its  guttural  character,  but  ex- 

S-ess  it  by  at,  as  in  Aleuandro;  and  the 
ermans  generally  substitute  for  it  k$,  g», 
or  eh*.  X  begins  no  word  in  our  language 
but  such  as  are  of  Greek  original ;  and  is 


in  few  others  bnt  what  are  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  ten. 
When  laid  horizontally,  thus  X ,  it  stands 
for  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  ten 
thousand.  As  an  abbreviation,  X  stands 
for  Christ,  as  in  Xn.,  Christian ;  Xmaa. 
Chrittwuu. 

XANTHIC  OXTDE,  in  chemistry,  a 
very  rare  species  of  calculus,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
Alkalies;  and  its  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
when  evaporated,  possesses  a  brilliant  yel- 
low tint :  hence  its  name. 

XANTHID.  or  XANTHIDB,  in  Cha- 
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XYLOGRAPHY,  wood-engraving;  the 
•ct  or  art  of  catting  figures  in  wood,  in 
representation   of   natural   objects.    [See 

WOOD-BNBBAYINO.] 

XY'LON,  b  species  of  punishment  in  um 
among  the  Greeks,  which  answered  to  our 
put  ting  offenders  in  the  stocks. 

XYLOPHYL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  which  differs  from  the  Pkyllantkns, 
only  in  having  the  flowers  growing  from 
the  notches  of  the  leaf. 

XYLCPIA,  in  botany,  Bitterwood,  a 
Brazilian  tree,  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness which  its  wood  communicates  to 
water. 

XYNOE'CIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  ob- 
served in  memory  of  Theseus  having  united 
all  the  petty  communities  of  Attica  into 
one  commonwealth,  whose  assemblies  were 
ever  after  to  be  held  in  the  Prytaneum,  at 
Athens. 


XTRIS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  placed  under  class  3  Triandria, 
order  1  Monoyynia,  of  the  Linnssan  system. 

Also  a  name  for  the  Hyactsf  Am  of  the 

poets. 

XYSTARCH,  an  officer  in  the  Grecian 
gymnasium,  who  presided  over  the  rystus, 
as  lieutenant  to  the  gymnasiarch.  His 
basinets  was  to  superintend  the  atkletm  in 
their  exercises  in  the  two  zysti. 

XYSTER,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
used  for  scraping  bones. 

XY8TUS,  or  XYSTOS,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  portico  covered  at 
the  top,  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
wrestlers  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
them  to  contend  in  the  open  air.  The 
Xystus  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  gymna- 
sium :  and  the  name  given  to  the  athlete 
who  performed  their  exercises  there,  was 
Xyttiei. 


Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  vowel,  and 
at  other  times  as  a  consonant :  as  the  lat- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  words.    In  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  precisely 
,  the  same  as  i;  being  sounded  as  •  long, 
I  when  accented,  as  in  reply,  defy ;  and  as  i 
'  short,  when  unaccented,  as  in  synonymous, 
liberty,  ability,  &c.— Y,   as   a  numeral, 
stands  for  160,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 

|  160,000. Y,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was 

made  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  virtue  and 

|  vice.    The  broad  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 

letter,  represents  the  innocency  and  sim- 

;  plicity  of  infancy  and  early  youth.    The 

place  where  it  is  divided  into  two  pans 

shows  us  the  rears  of  discretion,  when  we 

I  take  the  side  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  and  can 

discriminate  what  is  right  fiom  what  is 

I  wrong.    The  narrow  line  on  the  right  ex- 

!  hibits  to  the  fancy  the  strait  path  that 

leads  to  happiness,    and    the    difficulties 

which  attend  a  course  of  virtue.   The  broad 

line  on  the  left  represents  the  broad  road 

that  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  seducing 

blandishments  of  vice. 

YACHT,  a  sailing  vessel,  pleasure  boat, 
or  small  ship  with  one  deck,  sufficiently 
large  for  a  sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
nification it  is  a  vessel  of  state  used  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
personages  from  one  kingdom  to  another. 
It  is  usually  fitted  with  a  variety  of  conve- 
nient apartments  and  suitable  furniture. 
The  smaller  yachts  are  generally  rigged  as 
sloops. 

YAM  {diotcorea  eativa),  in  botany,  the 
fruit  of  a  slender  herbaccc  us  vine,  having 
Urge  tuberous  roots,  which  are  much  used 
for  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Thev  are  eaten  cither  roasted  or  boiled  ;  are 
mealy,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  easy  of 


digestion ;  and  the  flour  is  also  used  either 
for  bread  or  puddings.  The  Dioscorea  aeu- 
Uata,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former,  is  universally  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  varie- 
ties are  propagated  like  the  potato,  but 
they  come  to  maturity  much  sooner,  and 
the  roots  frequently  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

YANKEE,  a  word  commonly  applied  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  as  John 
Bull  is  to  an  Englishman  or  Mynheer  to  a 
Dutchman.  It  is  said  to  hate  originated 
in  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Englitk  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
who  called  the  early  settlers  from  Great 
Britain  Yengeese. 

YAP'ON,  in  botany,  the  Ilex  cassia*,  or 
south-sea  tea;  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  as  a  tea  and  a  medicine. 

YARD,  a  measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty- 
six  inches. Yard*  of  a  ship,  those  long 

pieces  of  timber  which  are  made  a  little  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
across  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails  made 
fast  to  them,  so  as  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
as  occasion  serves.  They  have  their  names 
from  the  masts  to  which  they  belong.— 
There  are  several  sea-terms  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  yards ;  as,  square  the 
yards;  that  is,  see  that  they  hang  right 
across  the  ship,  and  no  yard-arm  traversed 
more  than  another :  top  the  yard*,  that  is, 
make  them  stand  even.— -yard-arm  is 
that  half  of  the  vard  which  is  on  either 
side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  athwart 
the  ship.— — Yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  a 
phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when  they  are 
so  near  that  their  yard-arms  nearly  touch 

each    other. Yards,   for  ship-building, 

called  dork-yards,  are  some  of  the  greatest 
establishments   m  England,   particularly 
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If  preserved  to  be  pat  into  other  ferment- 
able liquors  at  a  future  period,  it  will  exert 
a  similar  fermentative  action.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  property 
being  to  raise  the  dough,  and  thereby  ren- 
der it  light  and  more  wholesome.  Medici- 
nally, yeast  is  antiseptic  and  tonic  ;  and  is 
also  used  in  making  the  fermenting  cata- 
plasm. 

YEL' LOW,  in  chromatics,  a  bright  co- 
lour, as  its  name  imports.  It  reflects  light 
more  than  any  other  colour,  except  white. 
YEL  LOW  BIRD  [frinaiUm  trUtitJ,  in 
ornithology,  the  American  goldfinch,  an 
active  and  gregarious  bird,  of  a  rich  lemon- 
yellow  colour ;  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail 
black.  The  female  and  young  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour,  and  in  winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  sober  livery.  When 
caged,  their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

YELLOWFE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
which  often  suffuses  the  skin  with  a  yel- 
lowish colour. 

\  YELLOW- HAMMER,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Kmbmxa.  Its  throat 
and  the  crown  of  the  head  are  yellow. 

j      YEL' LOWS,  a  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 

I  and  sheep,  in  which  the  eyes  are  tinged 

|  with  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  from 

i  obstructions  in  the  gall-ducts. 

I  YEN'ITE,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
silex,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  both  crystal izcd  and  massive ;  the 
form  of  the  crystals  being  that  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  somewhat  resembles  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  is  called  ventre  or 
jnite,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  also  lircritt,  from  the  name  of 

j  its  discoverer. 

Y  KO  M  AN,  in  English  polity,  a commoner, 

I  or  a  plebeian  of  the  first  or  moat  respect- 
able class.  In  ancient  times,  it  denoted 
one  of  thoae  who  held  folk-land;  that  is, 
had  no  fief,  or  book-land,  and  therefore  did 
not  rank  among  the  gentry.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  be  possessed  independ- 
ently ;  he  was,  therefore,  no  man's  vassal. 
To  understand  the  true  condition  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  some  lands  which  never  became 
subject  to  the  feudal  system.  These  were 
called  folk-lands,  or  the  lands  of  the  people. 
When  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
is  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  England,  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  He  is  certainly  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  fiefs ;  but  he  has  no 
sueh  reversionary  interest  in   lands  that 


were  never  held  in  fee.     [See  Feudal  Sri- 

ten,  Gavel-xind,  &c.] The  collective 

body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders  is  termed 
Yeomanry. I'eomen  of  the  Guard,  a  cer- 
tain description  of  foot-guards,  who  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  established  by  Henry  VI II.,  and 
their  office  and  dress  continue  the  same. 

YEW  {taxus  baeeata),  in  botany,  an  ever- 
green tree,  common  in  England  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  wood, 
which  is  peculiarly  hard,  smooth,  and 
tough,  was  manufactured  into  bows ;  but, 
since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  tree 
is  no  longer  planted  except  for  ornament. 
The  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  poisonous, and  cattle  arc  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  them. 

YTTRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  very  rare 
earth,  obtained  from  a  species  of  gadolinitt, 
discovered  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden;  hence  its' 
name.  It  resembles  glucine  in  several  of 
its  properties.  It  is  smooth  and  insipid ;  is 
infusible  alone,  but  vitrifies  with  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  am- 
monia and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  per- 
fectly white ;  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  -1.842.  The  name 
of  its  metallic  base  is  yttrium. 

YTTRO-CE'RITE,  a  massive  mineral,  of 
a  grayish  or  violet  blue  colour.  It  consists 
of  the  oxyde  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and 
fluoric  arid. 

YTTRO  COL'UMBITE,  a  mineral  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  yttria. 

YTTRO -TANTALITE,  in  mineralogy, 
an  ore  of  tantalum.  It  occurs  massive,  has 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat,  into  a  greenish-yellow  clay. 

YULE,  the  name  anciently  given  to 
Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
onr  8aviour. 

YUNX,  in  ornithology,  the  wry-area,  a 

Snus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pica,  of  which 
ere  is  only  a  single  species :  it  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  to  the  cuckoo.  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  lavs  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow  trees.     In  England  it  is  a  bird  of 

Eassage,  generally  appearing  a  few  days 
efore  the  cuckoo.  Its  food  consists  of 
ants :  it  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  in  pairs 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Its 
name  of  wry-neck  is  derived  from  a  habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 
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son  of  Gedaliah;  being  the  ninth  of  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  lung  Josiah,  a  little  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
of  Judab ;  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah. 

ZEPH'YRUS,  or  ZEPHYR,  the  west 
wind;  a  wind  blowing  from  that  cardinal 
point  opposite  to  the  east.  The  poets  per- 
sonify it,  and  represent  Zephvrus  as  the 
mildest  and  most  gentle  of  alt  the  deities  of 
the  woods:  the  character  of  this  personage 
is  youth  and  gentleness.  It  is  also  called 
Faronius  and  Occident. 

ZER'DA,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
canine  genus,  found  in  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara.  It  is  of  a  yellowiab  brown  colour, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  pointed 
nose,  long  whiskers,  large  black  vivid  eyes, 
and  remarkably  fleet. 

ZE'RO,  the  point  of  a  thermometer  from 
which  it  is  graduated.  The  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  mercury  stands  when  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common* 
salt.  In  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  the  zero 
corresponds  with  1077"  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  Zero,  in  the  thermometers  of  Cel- 
sius and  Reaumur,  is  the  point  at  which 
water  congeals. 

ZERTA,  or  the  ZERTE,  a  fish  caught  in 
the  rivers  of  Italy  and  some  other  places, 
of  the  figure  of  a  chub,  and  called  capito 
anadromus,  and  the  blike.  It  seldom  grows 
to  more  than  two  pounds  weight. 

ZE'TA,  a  closet  or  small  chamber,  with 

fripes  running  along  the  walls,  to  convey 
nto  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vapour  from  be- 
low.  Also,  a  Greek  letter. 

ZETETIC,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet 
applied  to  that  method  of  investigation 
which  proceeds  by  inquiry,  or  the  solution 
of  problems. 

ZEUCMA,  a  figure  in  grammar  by  which 
an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a 
nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of  supplement,  re- 
ferred to  another  more  remote. 

ZIB'ET,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Viverra ;  the  ash-gray  weasel,  striped 
with  wavv  black  lines  and  an  annulated  tail. 
It  resembles  the  Indian  civet. 

ZIBET  HUM,  the  soft,  unctuous,  odo- 
riferous substance,  produced  by  the  vi- 
terra  tibetka  or  civet-cat.  It  has  a  grateful 
smell  when  diluted,  an  unctuous  subacrid 
taste,  and  possesses  stimulating,  nervine, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZINC,  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  than  lead ;  of  consider- 
able hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot 

be  much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very  combustible" bodies  act  upon  it.  It  is  so- 
easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting  j  luble  in  water,  but  retains,  while  drying  in 
mill.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6.9  to  7.2.  the  air,  a  large  quantity  of  it,  which  gives 
In  a  temperature  SrtXr*  and  300°  Fahrenheit,  ,  it  the  semi-transparency  and  appearance  of 
it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be  yellow  jelly,  or  gum  Arabic ;  and  it  exhibits 
drawn  into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated.  The  the  same  vitreous  fracture.  It  unites  with 
tine  thus  annealed  and  wrought  retaius  the  all  the  acids  and  forms  salts,  differing  from 
malleability  it  had  acquired.  When  broken  those  of  the  other  bases  by  being  decom- 
by  bending,  its  texture  appears  as  if  com-  posable  by  aluinine,  glucine,  the  alkalies, 
posed  of  cubical  grains.    On  account  of  its     and  by  mare  heat.    It  fuses  with  aluinine 

and  silcx.    It 


small  parts  by  filing  or  hammering,  but  it 
may  be  granulated,  like  the  malleable  me- 
tals, by  pouring  it  when  fused  into  cold 
water,  or  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to  melting. 
It  is  then  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  pulverised. 
It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  700" 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and,  soon 
after  it  becomes  red  hot,  it  burns  with  a 
daxtling  white  flame,  of  a  bluish  or  yellow 
ish  tinge,  and  is  oxydized  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white  flowers 
called  the  flowers  of  sine,  or  philosophical 
wool.  These  are  generated  so  plentifully, 
that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  intercepted ; 
and  the  combustion  ceases,  unless  the  mat- 
ter be  stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept 
up.  The  white  oxyde  of  zinc  is  not  volatile, 
but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the  force  of  the 
combustion.  When  it  is  again  urged  by  a 
strong  beat,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
clear  yellow  glass.  If  zinc  be  heated  in. 
close  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  works 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol.  The  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  sta- 
ple articles  of  these  towns,  was  probablv 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  at  the  period  when  brass  began 
to  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper 
with  metallic  zinc,  instead  of  calamine. 

ZINGIBER,  in  botany,  the  Linncan 
name  of  the  plant  ginger.  The  white  and 
black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  plant,  the  difference  depending  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  con- 
sidered as  an  aromatic,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative;  it  is  serviceable  in  flatulent 
diseases,  debility,  and  in  torpid  and  phleg- 
matic constitutions  to  excite  brisker  vas- 
cular action. 

ZIRCON,  a  mineral  originally  found  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  along  with 
spinel,  sapphire,  tourmalin,  and  iron  sand. 
Zircon,  hyacinth,  and  zirconite,  are  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
They  are  essentially  composed  of  the  earth 
sirconia,  with  silcx,  and  a  minute  portion 
of  iron.  The  common  form  is  a  rectangu- 
lar four-sided  prism.  Zircon  has  a  white 
colour,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or 
harsh  \o  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  with  borax  into  a  transparent  colour- 
less glass.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  crucible 
a  pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and  con- 
tracts in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a  gray 
colour  and  scintillating  hardness.  In  this 
state  it  is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in  acids. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.    Neither  air  nor 


malleability,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  into 


is  soluble  even  by  boiling 
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this  work  to  follow,  generally,  the  classifi- 
cation  of  Linneus ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  we 
•hail  here  confine  ourselves.  To  proceed, 
then,  to  the  Linnsan  arrangement.  By  this, 
all  animals  are  divided  into  six  classes,  of  J 
which,  the  characters  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  internal  structure  of  the  beings 
treated  of.  The  six  classes  are  as  follow; 
Tix  Mammalia^  Jrn,  Amphibia,  Biter;  In- 
teeta,  Vtrmet.  I.  The  class  Mammalia  com- 
prehends all  such  animals  as  suckle  their 
young,  heing  furnished  with  proper  organs 
for  that  purpose.  In  all  the  animals  of  this 
class,  the  plan  or  fabric  of  the  skeleton,  as 
well  as  their  internal  organs,  bears  a  degree 
of  general  resemblance  to  tbat  of  Man. 
Their  ou beard  covering  consists,  in  general, 
of  hair;  but  in  some  few  animals  the  hair 
takes  the  form  of  distinct  spines  or  quills, 
as  in  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  tribe. 
In  others,  the  same  substance  is  expanded 
into  the  appearance  of  strong;  and  broad 
scales,  as  in  the  genus  Mania;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  armadillo,  instead  of  hair, 
we  meet  with  strong  bony  xoues  or  bands, 
forming  a  regular  coat  of  mail.  The  feet 
of  animals  in  the  class  Mammalia  are  ge- 
nerally four  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
separate  toes,  guarded  by  claws.  In  some, 
as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  feet  have  the 
appearance  of  hands ;  and  in  others,  they 
are  shod  with  hoofs,  either  entire  or  divided. 
Such  of  the  Mammalia  as  possess  the  power 
of  flight,  as  in  the  bat  tribe,  the  fore-feet 
are  drawn  up  into  slender  Angers  of  an 
immoderate  length,  and  united  by  a  com- 
mon membrane  or  web.  In  some  of  the 
aquatic  Mammalia,  as  the  seals,  both  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  very  strongly  and 
widely  webbed;  and  in  the  whale,  there 
are,  in  reality,  only  two  feet,  the  bones  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  fins,  while  the  lobes  of  the  tail 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  pair  of  hind  feet. 
The  arms,  or  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons of  the  Mammalia,  besides  the  claws 
and  teeth,  are  principally  the  horns,  in- 
serted in  various  directions,  and  on  differ- 
ent parts  in  different  tribes.  The  horns  are 
either  perennial  or  annual.  In  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  born  is  perennial,  and  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  In  the  deer  tribe, 
the  horns  are  annual,  branched,  covered 
while  young  with  a  soft  villous  skin  or 
coat ;  they  grow  from  the  tip,  and  become 
very  solid  and  strong  at  their  full  site.  In 
the  ox  tribe,  as  well  as  in  the  sheep  and 
goat,  they  are  hollow,  mounted  on  a  bony 
core,  and  grow  from  the  base.  The  teeth 
in  Quadrupeds,  or  Mammalia,  are  of  three 
kinds :  1.  The  front  or  cutting  teeth  are  of 
a  broad,  compressed  structure,  designed  for 
cutting  food :  2.  Sharp,  lengthened,  or  ca- 
nine teeth ;  situated  ou  each  side  the  cut- 
ting teeth,  and  calculated  for  tearing  and 
dividing  the  food :  and  3.  Incisores,  or  grind- 
era,  with  broad,  angular  tops,  for  grinding 
the  food.  The  teeth,  as  will  be  seen,  afford 
a  principal  character  in  forming  the  orders 
and  genera.  In  some  the  canine  teeth  are 
wanting;  in  others  the  front  teeth;  and 
some  few  are  totally  destitute  of  teeth. 


The  tail  in  Quadrupeds  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation or  the  vertebras,  or  joints  of  the 
back-bone ;  and  is,  in  some,  of  great  length, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  in  others 
it  is  very  short ;  and  in  some  tew  entirely 
wanting,  as  in  the  apes.  The  senses  of  the 
mammalia  consist,  as  in  man.  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and 
the  power  of  feeling;  and  in  many  of  these 
animals  their  organs  are  of  greater  acute- 
ness  than  in  man.  The  eyes,  in  some  quad- 
rupeds, aa  the  horse,  are  furnished  with 
what  is  called  a  nictating  membrane,  or 
semi-transparent  guard,  situated  beneath 
the  eye-lids,  and  which  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  fur  its  de- 
fence. The  nose,  or  organ  of  smelling,  is 
more  or  less  compressed  or  lengthened. 
In  the  elephant  ft  is  extended  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  into  a  long  and  tubular 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  at  the  tip  of  which  are 
placed  the  nostrils.  The  teats  or  msmim, 
are  found  in  these  animals,  and  give  rise  to 
the  Linnsean  title  to  the  whole  class.  The 
Mammalia  are  divided  into  seven  Ordert. 

1.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  denominated 
Primatt$,  as  containing  the  chiefs  of  the 
creation.  Its  characters  are  four  front  or 
cutting-teeth,  above  and  below,  and  one 
canine  or  sharpened  tooth  on  each  side 
of  these.  In  a  mere  zoological  view,  the 
human  kind  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
order,  forming  the  Linnssan  genus  Home. 
The  other  genera  of  the  order  Primatet 
are  the  Lemur,  or  Macauco,  and  the  Bat. 

2.  The  second  order,  denominated  Brata, 
is  characterised  by  a  want  of  front  or  cut- 
ting teeth,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw : 
the  feet  are  armed  with  strong  claws; 
their  pace  is  in  general  slow;  and  their 
food  is  principally  vegetable.  Of  this  or- 
der the  chief  genera  are  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Elephant,  the  Bradypus  or  sloth,  the 
Myrmecophaga  or  ant-eater,  the  Daaypus  or 
armadillo,  and  the  Platypus  orOrnithoryn- 
chus,  or  duckbill.  3.  The  third  order,  called 
Per*,  contains,  among  other  genera,  the 
Phoca  or  seal,  Canis  or  the  dog,  Pens  or 
the  cat,  Ursus  or  the  bear,  and  Erinaceus 
or  the  hedgehog.  This  order  contains  the 
predacious  quadrupeds,  all  agreeing  in  hav- 
ing teeth  calculated  for  feeding  on  flesh. 
The  front  teeth,  which  are  usually  six 
above  and  below,  approaching  to  a  conical 
or  pointed  figure;  the  eanine  teeth  are 
long,  and  the  grinders  not  flattened  at  the 
top.  The  claws  of  the  feet  are  sharp,  and 
more  or  less  curved  in  the  different  species. 
4.  The  fourth  order  is  entitled  Glim.  The 
principal  character  of  the  animals  of  this 
order  consists  of  a  pair  of  very  conspicu- 
ous, strong,  and  lengthened  teeth,  placed 
close  together  in  the  front  of  both  jaws. 
They  have  no  canine  teeth,  but  are  fur- 

:  nished  with  griuders  on  each  side.  This 
|  order  comprehends  beavers,  miee,  squirrels, 
.  hares,  aud  other  genera.  6.  The  fifth  order, 
I  named  Pttora,  contains  all  the  Cattla,  com- 
I  monly  so  called,  as  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
i  and  others.  It  also  comprises  the  came- 
lopards>  the  deer  tribe,  the  antelopes, 
|  the  musk,  and   a   few  others.    The  ani- 
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the  pectoral  fins :  Bod  the  other  two  are 
the  earti'offinoua  Aihe%,  subdivided  into  the 
branckioategouo,  or  those  whose  Kills  ere 
destitute  of  bony  rays ;  and  the  ekondrop- 
Urwgiaiu,  or  those  with  cartilaginous  Bills. 

1.  The  fifth  of  the  order  Ajtodet  are  without 
ventral  fins,  as  the  eels,  the  conger.  Ac. 

2.  The  order  Jugulart;  includes  fish  in 
which  the  Tentral  fins  are  placed  before 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  cod-fish  and  blenny. 
.T.  The  Tkormcici,  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  under  the  pectoral,  as  in  the  perch, 
mackarel,  Ac.  4.  The  Abdominaln,  in 
which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  salmon  and  pike. 
6.  The  Branekiottrffoiu  order  includes  fishes 
that  are  destitute  of  bony  rays,  *c.  6. 
The  CkondrvnterugiouM  order  consists  of 
fishes  destitute  of  bone  altogether,  and 
possessed  of  cartilage  instead.  Such  are 
the  orders.  The  generic  character  is  taken 
from  the  shape  of  the  body,  covering,  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  parts  of  the  head,  but 
chiefly  from  the  branchiostegous  mem- 
brane. The  specific  character  is  taken 
from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  spines,  lateral 
line,  digitated  appendages,  tan,  and  colour. 
It  may  be  observed,  before  we  Quit  this 
class  of  animals,  that  the  general  form  and 
structure  are  finely  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  element  in  which  they  live. 
Being  of  themselves  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  water  which  they 
inhabit,  their  small  fins  are  all  that  is 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease,  and  steer  their  course  with  pleasure. 
V.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naran  system  contains  Ibsbcts.  The  study 
of  this  branch  of  science  is  denominated 
Entomoi.ooy  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article.  VI.  The 
hut  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linniean  system,  is  deno- 
minated Vbbmbs  or  worm*.  This  class  is 
not  only  arranged  the  last  in  order,  but  the 
creatures  which  it  contains,  when  com- 
pared with  those  forming  the  other  classes, 
seem  to  be  the  least  perfect,  possessing 
neither  eyes,  nor  tars,  nor  head,  nor  fret. 
Many  of  them,  as  the  corals  and  sponges, 
approach  very  near  to  vegetables;  and 
others,  as  the  madrepores  and  shell-fish, 
resemble,  in  their  coverings  at  least,  cer- 
tain productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
All,  however,  may,  no  doubt,  be  considered 
as  perfectly  complete,  both  in  structure  and 
endowments,  for  the  station  which  they  are 
designed  to  hold,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  they  are  intended  to  answer  in  the 
general  plan  of  creation.  The  class,  not- 
withstanding its  name,  Fermet,  or  wormt, 
includes  a  vast  variety  of  very  different 
animals,  as  snails,  slugs,  shells,  and  their 
inhabitants ;  corals ;  and  au  indefinite  va- 
riety of  microscopic  animals,  called  Infu- 
soria, from  the  eircumstance  of  their  being 
detected  in  waters,  in  which  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  steeped. 
The  different  orders,  whieh  are  five  in  num- 
ber, are  the  following:— 1.  Intettima :  this 
order  includes  worms  with  a  filiform,  or 
thread-like  body,  of  equal  thickness,  and  j 


smooth ;  and  also  the  common  earth-worm, 
the  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  differ- 
ent animals,  the  leeeh,  and  a  few  other*. 

2.  Molhutca:  This  order  contains  animals 
of  a  simple  form,  naked,  that  is,  without  a 
shell,  with  members,  or  additional  parts, 
not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  first  order. 
These  members,  however,  do  not  answer  to 
the  feet,  or  wings,  or  fins  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fishes.  In  some  they  are  called 
rays,  as  in  the  asterias,  or  star-fish;  in 
others,  ten  taenia,  or  feelers,  as  in  the  sepia, 
or  cuttle-fish  j  and  in  others,  as  in  the  li- 
max,  or  slug,  they  are  denominated  horns. 

3.  The  third  order  is  named  Test  acta,  or 
worms  of  a  soft  and  simple  form,  covered 
with  a  shell.  These  are  characterised  by 
the  shell  or  its  calcareous  covering,  which 
each  animal  forms  for  itself  by  a  concre- 
tion, or  exudation,  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  There  are  many  different  genera  of 
shells ;  and  the  study  of  this  order  of  the 
class  Vermes  has  obtained  a  distinct  sci- 
entific name,  namely,  Couckologp.  This 
branch  of  natural  history  is  very  popular, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  shells,  and  of  the  easy  method  of  ar- 


ranging and  preserving  them.  As  a  branch 
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of  science,  the  objects  of  conchology  art 
amely,  1 


separated  into  three  divisions,  i 


valves;  as  the  Chiton,  Lenat,  and  Pkloat. 
2.  Bivatvn,  or  shells  with  two  valves ;  as, 
the  Ottrta,  oyster;  Mytilu*,  mussel,  &c. 
8.  Vniralvtt,  or  shells  with  one  valve  only, 
which  division  is  subdivided  into  those 
with  a  regular  spire,  as  the  Argonauta,  the 
Nautilus,  the  Helix  or  snail,  «c  4.  Zoo- 
phfta.  This  order  comprehends  compo- 
site animals  efflorescing  like  vegetables,  in- 
cluded in  a  calcareous  crust.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them  live  together,  and  are  so  con- 
nected both  by  their  calcareous  covering 
and  their  softer  fleshy  part,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  production.  They  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  mostly  branch  out  like 
plants ;  and  they  may,  like  plants,  be  propa- 
gated by  slips.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  this  order  of  animals  constitutes  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  itself  and  the 
other  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions:  1.  Those  with  a 
hard,  calcareous  stem,  of  which,  among 
others,  the  madrepores  and  millepores  are 
examples.  2.  Those  with  a  softer  stem: 
this  division  includes  ten  genera;  of  which 
the  sponge,  the  coralline,  and  polypus,  are 
good  examples.  6.  Infusoria  This  order 
has  been  added  to  those  of  Linnaeus,  to  in- 
clude such  microscopical  worms  as  have 
been  discovered  in  stagnant  or  other  waters 
and  fluids.  The  animals  included  in  it  are 
divided  into,  1.  Those  that  have  external 
organs.  2.  Those  without  external  organs, 
and  flattened :  and,  S.  Those  without  ex- 
ternal organs,  and  round. In  conclusion, 

we  bee  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  different 
Boological  articles  interspersed  throughout 
this  volume,  for  the  habits,  properties,  Ac. 
of  individuals  in  each  class,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  observations  of  a  general  nature, 
which  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  repeat. 
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ABATTOIR,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  public  •laughter-  houses  es- 
tablished to  Pari*  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon, 
in  order  that  the  cittle  should  not  be 
driven  through  the  capital,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
large  building  sconslst  of  slaughter-rooms, 
built  of  stone,  with  every  arrangement  for 
cleanliness.  Sec.,  and  of  ox  and  sheep  pens. 

ABI'ETINE,  a  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Strasburgh  turpentine. 

AB'RAZITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  In 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Capo  di  Bovo,  near 
Rome. 

ACAL'YCINE,  having  neither  calyx  nor 
flower- cup:  a  botanical  term. 

ACANTHOPODA,  a  tribe  of  coleop- 
terous Inserts  (beetles),  remarkable  for 
their  broadlsh,  flattened  legs,  armed  ex- 
teriorly with  spines. 

ACCLIMATISE,  to  accustom  to  the 
temperature  of  a  foreign  climate. 

ACEPHALOUS,  without  a  head. 

ACEPH'ALA,  a  class  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals that  have  no  apparent  head,  and  of 
which  the  oyster  is  an  example. 

ACEPHALO  PODIA,  that  species  of  par- 
tial agnesta  in  which  the  head  and  feet 
are  wanting  or  defective. 

A'CETONE,  pyro-acetk  spirit. 

ACH'IRITE,  a  mineral  consisting,  of 
oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
and  water. 

ACM  ITE,  a  mineral  of  a  brownish  black 
colour,  opaque  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in 
Norway,  imbedded  in  granite. 

ACON'ITINE,  the  narcotic  principle  of 
the  meonite.  It  combines  with  the  acids, 
and  forms  uncrystallizable  salts. 

A'CROPY,  Imperfect  articulation. 

ACROMIAL,  pertaining  to  the  humeral 
extremity  of  the  shoulder-blade. 

ADENAL'GIA.  a  pain  seated  in  a  gland. 

AD Ef^l  FORM,  of  a  gland-like  shape. 

ADIAPNEIPSTIA,  diminution  or  ob- 
struction of  perspiration. 

A  DIARRHOEA,  suppression  of  any  of 
the  natural  evacuations. 

ADULA'RIA,  moonstone;  a  transparent 
white  coloured  variety  of  prismatic  felspar, 
with  a  pearly  opalescence. 

ADVERSIFOLIATE,  a  botanical  term 
denoting  that  the  leaves  are  arranged 
opposite  each  other  on  the  same  stem. 

AER'IIDES,  air  plants ;  a  genus  of  per- 
ennials, natives  of  China  and   the  East 


ESTHETICS,  the  power  of  perception 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  In  the 
fine  arts  it  denotes  the  science  which  de- 
rives the  first  principles  in  all  the  arts  from 
the  effects  which  certain  combinations  have 
on  the  mind,  and  links  together  with  ft- cl- 
ing the  different  parts  of  a  composition. 

AGENA'SIA,  any  anomaly  of  organise- 
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tion,  consisting  In  absence  or  imperfect 
development  of  the  parts. 
ANjESTHE'SIA,  a  state  of  Insensibility  to 


Kin  in  surgical  operations,  See,,  super- 
iuced  by  the  inhalation  of  certain  com- 
pound chemical  bodies,  vis.  nitrous  oxide, 
sulphuric  ether,  and  chloroform  or  per- 
chloride  of  formyle.  These  agents  are 
entirely  different  from  each  other  in  their 
chemical  constitution;  hence  their  ele- 
mentary composition  affords  no  apparent 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  their  anaesthetic 
properties. 

ALA'LIA,  defect  of  articulation. 

ALDINE  EDITIONS,  those  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  which  were 

Stinted  by  the  family  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
rst  established  at  Venice  about  1490. 

A  L'  IP  ED,  any  animal  whose  toes  are  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  and  which  serve 
for  wings ;  ss  in  the  bat. 

A 1/K  ALO I D,  a  substance  possessing  some 
o(  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

ALMAN'DINB,  a  beautiful  red-coloured 
mineral,  usually  termed  precious  garner. 

ALVE'OLITE,  a  marine  fossil,  occurring 
In  the  Portland  stone,  composed  of  nume- 
rous concentric  beds,  each  formed  by  the 
union  of  hemispherical  cells. 

AL'VINE,  appertaining  to  intestinal  ex- 
cretions. 

AM'ADOD,  a  species  of  agaric,  fonnd  In 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  which  when  boiled 
in  water,  dried,  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
Anally  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitre 
and  dried,  constitutes  an  inflammable  mate- 
rial known  as  pyrotechnic  sponge,  or  Ger- 
uum  tinder. 

AM'BREINE,  a  fragrant  substance  ex- 
tracted from  ambergris,  by  digestion  with 
alcohol.  Ambrelc  add  is  produced  by  beat- 
ing this  substance  with  nitric  acid. 

AM'IDINE.  the  soluble  basis  of  starch. 

ANAN'DROUS,  plants  whose  flowers  are 
destitute  of  stamens ;  thence  called  female 
flowers. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  Inosculation:  applied 
to  the  opening  of  one  vessel  Into  another, 
as  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  in  the 
animal  body. 

ANDROPETALOUS,  a  terra  used  to  de- 
scribe double  flowers,  which  are  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals, 
as  is  exemplified  In  most  double  flowers. 

ANE'SIS,  remission  or  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  that  mark  any  disease. 

ANGIOCAR'POUS,  a  term  applied  to 
seed-vessels  which  are  enclosed  in  a  cover- 
ing that  does  not  form  part  of  themselves ; 
as  the  filbert.  &c. 

A  N  H  ELA'Tl  ON,  difficult  respiration,  with 
a  sense  of  suffocation. 

ANONA'CE/E,  an  extensive  natural  order 
of  ever-green,  exogenous  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs,  whose  fruit  is  sometimes  edible. 
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which  nature,  art,  everything  tangible,  ran 
be  copied,  with  a  precision  which  defies 
the  chisel,  even  when  g ukled  by  the  moat 
skilful  hand,  and  directed  by  the  moat  gifted 
talent.  The  machine,  too,  can  be  gradu- 
ated so  aa  to  give  reduced  coplea  of  any 
atatuary  ;  widen  shall,  in  their  miniature, 
be  perlect  and  exact  coplea  of  the  originals 
in  everything  else  bnt  the  size,— preserving 
every  line,  furrow,  and  dimple,  and  giving 
prominence  to  muscles  and  veins,  and 
every  particular  lineament  and  feature,  in 
exact  proportion.  Bv  the  aame  machinery, 
the  moat  correct  perfect  baa-relief  profile 
likenesses  may  be  cut,  on  the  hardest  ma- 
terial and  of  any  size  required,  from  half 
an  Inch,  to  full  life-like  size. 

BUTYRINE,  a  substance  which  exists  In 
butter  (en/jfrvm),  combined  with  oleine, 
atearine,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
butyric  acid. 

CALCAI'RE  GROSSIER  [Fr.],  a  coarse 
limestone  often  passing  into  sand,  and 
abounding  in  marine  shells;  it  belongs  to 
the  eocene  tertiary  period. 

CALCAI'RE  SILICIEUX  [Fr.],  acorn- 
pact  silicious  limestone,  belonging,  like  the 
calcaire  grassier,  to  the  eocene  tertiary 
period. 

CAM  ARIL' LA  [Sp.],  the  private  chamber 
of  the  sovereign  of  Spain.  The  terra  ia 
generally  applied  to  Ida  or  her  immediate 
conAdants,  and  ia  then  synonymous  with 
clique. 

CAMPESTRAL,  pertaining  to  the  open 
lelda:  applied  aa  the  specific  name  of 
many  plants. 

CAM'PHINE.  a  hydro-carbon,  Identical 
with  pure  oil  of  turpentine. 

CARPOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  fruits. 

CAR'SOETYPE,  a  machine,  Invented  by 
Mr.  Kingston,  for  taking  portraits  with 
great  accuracy,  and  in  an  extremely  short 
space  of  time.  The  portrait,  in  iU shadow- 
ings,  la  afterwards  completed  by  art  on  a 
ground  of  marble. 

CA'SEUM,  the  purified  curd  of  milk ;  the 
basis  of  cheese. 

CASH'MERE,  a  delicate  kind  of  woollen 
fabric  manufactured  from  the  downy  wool 
found  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  the 
Thibet  goat.  The  fine  shawls  made  of  this 
material  were  first  imported  from  the 
kingdom  ot  Cashmere,  but  Uiey  are  now 
well  imitated  in  this  country  aud  France. 

CATACAUSTICS,  In  optica  or  geometry, 
the  cmustic  curves  formed  by  the  reflection 
of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  diaeaustie 
curves,  which  are  formed  by  refraction. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE'E.  a  cata- 
logue of  books  classed  under  heads  and 
particularly  described. 

CAT  HA  Km  NE,  a  aubstance  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  nauseous  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  senna. 

CATH  ODE,  the  surface  at  which  electri- 
city passes  out  of  a  body,  supposing  the 
current  to  move  In  the  appareut  direction 
of  the  sun. 

CER'ATRIN,  the  bitter  principle  of  Ice- 
land moss. 

CES'PITOSE,  in  botany,  etspilose  plantt 
are  auch  as  produce  many  atema  from  one 
root,  and  which  have  all  their  leaves  ra- 
dical, so  as  to  resemble  turf*. 


|  CH  ARTA'CEOUS,  a  botanical  term  detig- 
nating  the  paper-like  texture  of  moat 
leaves. 

CHLO'RAL,  a  new  chemical  substance, 
described  by  Llebig,  consisting  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  oxygen.  It  Is  a  limpid,  co- 
lourless liquid,  similar  In  odour  ana  ap- 
pearance to  the  oily  fluid  which  chlorine 
forms  with  oleftant  gas;  but  differs  from  It 
essentially  in  denaity  and  volatility. 

CHLOROFORM  [called  also  Chloro- 
formyU,  or  the  Pcrchloridt  of  FormyU], 
a  new  anaesthetic  agent,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  used  as  a  aub- 
stitule  for  aulphuric  ether  in  surgery  and 
midwifery.  Its  constituents  are  two  atoms 
of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen,,  and  three  of 
chlorine.  1 1  ia  a  dense,  limpid,  colourless 
liquid,  readily  evaporating,  and  possessing 
an  agreeable,  fragrant,  fruit-like  odour, 
and  a  saccharine  pleasant  taste.  As  an 
inhaled  anaesthetic  agent  It  Is  said  to 
_— —  OTer  guiphuri,.  ether  the  following 


advantages:—!.  A  greatly  less  quantity  of 
chloroform  than  of  ether  is  requisite  to 
produce  the  anaesthetic  effect.  3. 1 U  action 
ia  much  more  rapid  and  complete,  and 
generally  more  persistent.  3.  The  inhala- 
tion and  influence  of  chloroform  are  far 
more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  those  of 
ether.  4.  Its  perfume  Is  not  unpleasant ; 
nor  doea  It  exhale  in  a  disagreeable  form 
from  the  lunga  of  the  patient,  as  so  gene- 
rally happens  from  the  use  of  aulphuric 
ether.  6.  Being  required  iu  much  less 
quantity,  it  is  much  more  portable  and 
transmissible  than  aulphuric  ether.  6.  No 
special  kind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is 
necessary  for  its  exhibition.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  diffused  upon  the  Interior  of  a 
hollow-shaped  sponge,  or  on  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper, 
or  held  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  as 
to  be  fully  Inhaled,  generally  suffices  in 
about  a  minute  or  two  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

Chloroform  may  be  made  and  obtained 
artificially  by  various  processes,— as  by 
making  milk  of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion or  caustic  alkali  act  upon  chloral ;  — 
by  diatilling  alcohol,  pyroxylic  spirit,  or 
acetone,  with  chloride  of  lime ;  —  by  lead- 
ing a  atream  of  chlorine  gaa  into  a  solution 
ofcauslic  potasa  in  apirit  of  wine,  Arc.  It 
was  discovered  and  described  by  Soubeiran, 
in  1831 ;  and  iu  composition  waa  first  ac- 
curately ascertained  by  the  distinguished 
French  chemist  Dumas,  in  1834 ;  out  no 
person  (as  far  as  Dr.  Simpson  was  aware) 
had  uaed  it  by  inhalation,  or  discovered  its 
remarkable  anaesthetic  properties,  till  the 
date  of  his  own  experiments. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  Dec.  6.  1847,  Dr.  Cogswell  read 
the  following  Interesting  account  of  the 
History  of  Chloroform,  and  its  ns*  as  an 
Anesthetic  Agent  — "  However  Dr.  Simp- 
son's claim  may  be  decided  upon  as  to  the 
priority  of  administering  chloroform  va- 
pour, (and  it  now  appears  the  honour  ia 
contested  by  some  person  or  persons  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Bell,  with  regard  to  the  human 
subject,  and  by  Mr.  Ffourens  who  tried  it 
on  an  animal,)  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  giving  it  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation.   From  the  nWorlcal  references  of 
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•*  I  repeat,  that  the  condition  of  ansrsthesla 
not  only  actually  preserve*  the  patient  In 
surgical  practice  from  agony  and  torture, 
bat  actually  preserve*  him  too  from  the 
chance*  of  danger  and  death.  And  I  firmly  i 
believe,  tliat  the  supertax! action  of  anw  j 
the*ia  in  obOetric  practice  will  yet  be  found  : 
to  diminish  and  remove  the  peril*,  a*  well 
a*  the  pain*  of  labour." 

CHOLESTERIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid 
formed  from  ekolesteriMt  and  nitric  acid. 
It  Is  In  crystal*  of  a  yellowiah  white  co- 
lour, scarcely  Mluble  in  water,  but  per- 
fectly so  In  boilins;  alcohol. 

CHOLESTERINE.  a  pearly  «ub*Unce 
found  abundantly  in  human  biliary  calculi. 

CHONDROL'OGY,  a  description  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  human  body. 

CHORF.'A,  a  disease  which  manifests 
Itself  in  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  commonly  called  St.  Vitus'*  dance. 

CICERONE  fltal.],  any  individual  who 
acts  as  *  guide. 

CIL'ERY,  in  architecture,  ornaments  of 
foliage  and  drapery  on  the  bead*  of  co- 


CLINRTSTONE,  Phonolite;  a  kind  of 
felspathic  rock,  which  yields  a  metallic 
sound  when  struck. 

CLINOM'ETER,  an  Instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

C LUNCH,  the  name  given  10  an  indurate 
clay  found  dividing  the  coal-seams. 

COAG'ULUM.  the  tenacious  substance 
formed  from  a  nutd  by  coagulation. 

CONCERTANTE  rital.],  those  parts  of 
a  muwical  composition,  which  continue 
throughout  the  piece. 

CONCETTI  [llal.],  Ingenious  but  mis- 
placed thoughts  or  terms  of  expression. 

COUNTERSINK,  to  make  a  cavity  In 
timber-work  for  the  reception  of  a  plate  of 
iron,  or  the  bead  of  a  screw  or  bolt. 

COVIN,  in  law,  a  collusive  agreement 
between  two  or  more  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
third  person. 

CRORE,  in  commerce,  a  hundred  lac* 
of  rupee*. 

CROTON'IC  ACID,  an  add  obtained 
from  croton  oil. 

CYANOM'EIER,  an  Instrument  con- 
trived by  Saussure  for  determining  the 
deepness  of  the  tint  of  the  atmosphere. 

CYTISINE,  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  poi- 
sonous principle,  detected  in  the  seeds  of ' 
the  Cytuut  laburnum.  I 

DA'.MAR,  a  kind  of  resin  or  Indurate 
pitch,  exuding  spontaneously  from  various 
trees,  indigenous  to  most  of  the  Indian 
Islands.  There  are  several  sorts,  and 
among  them  one  which  Is  in  common  use, 
called  damar-pitck,  or  white  resin. 

DEBACLE  [Fr.],  a  geological  term,  to 
designate  a  violent  rush  of  waters,  which, 
overcoming  all  opposing  barriers,  carries 
with  It  ilouet,  rocks,  6tc.t  and  spreads  them 
In  all  directions. 

DECARBONIZATION  (of  cast-iron), 
a  process  resorted  to  in  order  to  convert 
cast- iron  into  *ieel  and  malleable  iron. 

DECO.M'POSITE,  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied tu  leaves  of  plants,  when  the  primary 
leaf  is  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a 
compound  leaf ;  and  to  flowers  which  con- 
tain within  a  common  calyx  several  that 
are  smaller. 
_ 


DER'MATOID  or  DER'MOID,  resem- 
bling skin. 

DERMATOL'OOY  or  DERMOL'OOY,  a 
discnurse  or  treatise  of  the  skin. 

DBRMOG'RAPHY,  the  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  skin. 

DIACRITIC  (maru).  marks  used  to 
distinguish  letters,  between  the  forms  of 
which  much  similarity  exists. 

DIATHESIS,  a  natural  predisposition  to 
certain  diseases. 

DICH'ROISM,  a  property  of  certain 
crystallised  bodies,  of  appearing  under 
two  distinct  colours,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  light  is  transmitted 
through  litem. 

DrGlTALlNE,  a  powerful  poison,  de- 
rived from  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox- 
glove. 

DOLAPRIFORM,  hatchet-shaped.     In 


botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  are  cy- 
lindrical at  the  base,  grow  broader  at  the 
upper  part,  and  are  thick  on  one  edge  and 


very  thin  on  the  other. 

EISTEDDFOD  (from  the  Welsh  eutedd, 
to  sit).  The  assemblies  of  the  Welsh  bards. 

ELAINE  on  OLEINE,  the  oily  prin- 
ciple of  fatty  substances,  which  may  be 
expelled  by  pressure,  or  by  digesting  the 
fat  in  boiling  alcohol ;  as  it  cools,  the  ste- 
arine  precipitates,  and  the  elalne  collects 
upon  the  surface  of  the  supernatant  liquor. 

ELATE'RITE,  a  bituminous  mineral, 
brown,  massive,  and  elastic:  It  Is  some- 
times termed  mineral  caoutchouc. 

ELECTRIC  TEL'EORAPH.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
the  learned  chairman,  Sir  R.  H.  luglis, 
thus  adverted  to  the  progress  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  from  a  report  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick,  relative  to  a  project  for 
constructing  a  railway,  and  with  it  a  line  of 
electro- mag ne tic  telegraph,  from  Halifax 
to  Quebec :  — 

"  The  system,"  said  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  "  is 
daily  extending.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  It  was  first 
adopted  on  a  great  scale,  by  Prof.  Morse, 
in  1844:  and  it  is  there  that  it  Is  now  al- 
ready developed  most  extensively.  Liues 
for  above  1,900  miles  are  in  action,  and 
connect  those  States  with  Her  Majesty's 
Canadian  provinces;  and  It  is  in  a  course 
of  development  so  rapid,  that,  in  tl»e  words 
of  the  re|K>rt  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  his  Excellency  Sir  W. 
E.  Colebrooke.  the  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  '  No 
schedule  of  telegraphic  lines  can  now  be 
relied  upon  for  a  month  lit  succession,  as 
hundreds  of  miles  may  be  added  in  that 
space  of  time.  So  easy  of  attainment  does 
such  a  result  appear  to  be,  and  so  lively  is 
the  interest  felt  In  its  accomplishment,  that 
it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  whole  of  the 
populous  parts  of  the  United  States  will, 
within  two  or  three  years,  be  covered  with 
a  network  like  a  spider's  web,  sus|«nding 
its  principal  threads  upon  importsnt  points 
along  the  sea- board  of  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  upon  similar  points  along  the 
lake  frontier  on  the  other.'  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  same  report  for  another  fact, 
which  I  think  the  Atsociation  will  regard 
with  equal   interest :  '  The  confidence  in 
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GHEE,  a  liquid  butler,  made  in  the  East 
Indie*  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes. 

GLAU'COUS,  of  a  gray  blutoh  colour; 
applied  to  leaves,  dtc.  of  plants  which  are 
covered  with  a  Aim  »ea-greeu  mealiness,  a* 
seen  on  the  underside  of  cabbage- leaves, 
*c. 

GLYCYR'RHIZINE,  the  saccharine  juice 
of  liquorice. 

CONIO.METRICON,  an  Imtrument  to 
enable  persons  unskilled  in  drawing  lo  find 
the  perspective  direction  of  the  vanishing  or 
receding  line*  of  object*.  The  mode  of  uaing 
the  instrument  it  thua described  by  Mr.  Earl : 
— Place  the  instrument  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  to  be  outlined,  which  is  done  by 
holding  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  at  a  point  between  the  top  of  the 
arc  and  the  universal  joint.    It  is  then  fixed 


in  that  position  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees 
with  the  line  of  vision ;  a  task  accomplished 
by  taking  a  small  Ivory  acorn  attached 


the  Instrument  by  a  string,  and  placing  it 
firmly  between  the  leetb,  when  the  con- 
necting string  is  stretched  to  its  fullest 
tension.  This  done,  the  instrument  is 
moved  till  one  of  the  Indicators  coincides 
with  the  line  whose  downward  or  upward 
direction  it  is  sought  to  ascertain.  That 
point  discovered,  the  instrument  is  laid  flat 
on  the  drawing-paper  with  the  horizontal 
bir  parallel  with  iu  lower  line,  ami  gently 
moved  to  the  required  position,  when  the 
line  of  direction  is  ruled  off  from  the  edge 
of  the  indicator.  The  bottom  of  the  in- 
strument is  set  with  divisional  point*,  to 
assist  in  sketching  the  proportions  of 
figures,  trees,  and  objects  of  irregular  form 
or  outline. 

GUILLOCHE  (Fr.),  In  architecture,  an 
ornament  composed  of  continuous  curved 
fillets. 

GUN  COTTON,  an  explosive  compound 
of  vegetable  origin,  combined  with  certain 
acids;  It  Is  applicable  to  mining  purposes 
and  to  projectiles,  and  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  gunpowder.  The  beat  cotton 
for  the  purpose  is  said  to  be  that  which  Is 
freed  from  extraneous  matter*;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  operate  on  the  clean  fibres  in 
a  dry  Ktate.  The  acids  are,  nitric  acid  of 
from  I'-tS  to  I'M)  specific  gravity,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  of  1*85  specific  gravity.  The 
acids  are  mixed  together  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  nitric  acid  to  three  mea- 
sures of  sulphuric  acid.  In  any  suitable  or 
contentful  vessel  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  I  he  acids.  A  great  degree  of  heat  being 
generated  by  the  mixture,  it  is  left  to  cool 
until  its  temperature  fall  60  or  M  degrees 
Fahr.  The  cotton  is  then  Immersed  in  it ; 
and,  In  order  that  It  may  become  tho- 
roughly Impregnated  or  saturated  with  the 
acids,  it  is  stirred  with  a  roil  of  glass  or 
other  material  not  affected  by  the  acids. 
The  cotton  should  be  introduced  in  as  oiieu 
a  atate  a*  practicable.  The  acids  are  I  lien 
poured  or  drawn  off,  and  the  cotton  gently 
pressed  by  a  pretser  of  glaaed  earthenware 
to  press  out  the  acid*,  after  which  it  Is 
covered  up  in  the  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  subsequently 
washed  In  a  continuous  flow  of  water,  unui 
the  presence  of  the  acids  is  not  indicated 
by  the  ordinary  test  of  litmus  paper.  To 
remove  any  uiicomblued   portions  of  the 


acids  which  may  remain  after  tlie  cleansing 
process,  the  patentee  dips  the  cotton  in  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  com- 
posed of  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  partially  dries 
it  by  pressing,  as  before.  Tlie  cotton  b> 
then  highly  explosive,  and  may  be  used  in 
that  stale;  but,  to  increase  its  explosive 
power,  it  is  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a 
room  lieated  by  hot  air  or  steam  to  about 
140  degrees  Fahr. 

Advantage/  and  Disadvantage*  •/  Gun- 
Cotton  in  Fire-arms.— These  have  been 
thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Brande,  In  a 
paper  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  disadvantages  are:  — that  the  effects 
are  less  regular  than  those  of  gunpowder; 
that  it  is  more  dangerous,  because  inflaming 
at  a  lower  temperature ;  that  it  doe*  not 
take  fire  when  compressed  in  tube* ;  that  it 
burn*  slowly  iu  all  kinds  of  cartridges; 
that  guns  and  pistols  must  be  altered  to 
admit  of  its  use ;  that  H  is  not  adapted  for 
tne  use  of  the  army  ;  that  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  is  moistened  by  the  water  produced 
during  combustion.  The  advantages,  on 
the  other  band,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

—  its  extreme  cleanliness,  leaving  no  re- 
sidue after  combustion;  iu  freedom  from 
all  bad  smell ;  tlie  facility  and  tlie  safety  of 
iu  preparation ;  the  possessing  treble  the 
force  of  gunpowder ;  IU  explosion  pro- 
ducing no  smoke  and  less  noise  than  that 
of  gunpowder;  IU  filamentary  nature  ad- 
mitting of  iu  being  used  overhead  in  mining 
operations ;  iu  not  being  liable  (as  a  gra- 
nulated substance  is)  to  the  accident*  of 
leakage ;  iu  occasioning  very  little  recoil. 

—  Athenteum. 

GURRY,  a  native  fortification  In  India, 
generally  consisting  of  a  wall  Banked  with 
tower*. 

GUTTA  PER'CHA,  a  vegeUble  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  sap  and  milky 
juice  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  8an*t*c*t  found  in  abundance  iu  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense 
foresu  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  The  tree  attains  a  considerable 
size,  even  as  large  as  six  feet  in  diameter; 
is  plentiful  In  Sarawak,  and  most  probably 
all  over  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  timber 
Is  too  loose  and  open  for  building  pur- 
poses; but  the  tree  bears  a  fruit  which 
yields  a  concrete  oil,  nscd  for  food.  Gutta 
Perch*  quickly  coagulates  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  For  collecting  tlie  sap  the  trees 
are  felled,  barked,  and  left  dry  snd  useless : 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  Is  tlie  average 
produce  of  one  tree;  but  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  the  article,  that  the  forests 
will  soon  be  cleared  of  the  Gutta  trees: 
whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a  ronsUnt  and 
moderate  supply  might  be  secured  by  in- 
chlons  in  the  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  caout- 
chouc. Tlie  GulU  Is  received  in  scraps, 
or  in  rolls  of  thin  layer*.  It  Is  firnt  freed 
from  Impurities  by  devilling  or  kneading  in 
hot  water,  when  it  to  left  soft  and  plastic, 
and  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  When  thus 
prepared,  the  Gutu  has  many  curious  pro- 
perties. Below  the  temperature  of  SO  deg. 
I  it  to  as  hard  as  wood,  but  it  «ill  soon  re- 
!  reive  an  indentation  from  the  finger-nail. 
t  When  softened  in  hot  water,  It  may  easily 
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During  a  current  of  chlorine  over  meconine  I 
infusion. 

MECON'IC  ACID,  an  acid  obtained  [ 
from  meconium  (opium).  It  crystallize*  in 
while  transparent  scales,  and  is  converted 
Into  oxalic  achl  by  dilute  nitric  arid. 


M  EC  ASLOPE,  an  optical  Instrument  for 
e  examination  of  bodl 
■Ion*. 


tiie  examination  of  bodies  of  large  dimeu- 


M  EL'AN  ITE.  tlie  black  garnet ;  a  mineral 
of  a  velvety  black  colour,  found  in  the 
basal  I  of  Bohemia,  and  iu  a  rock  at  Frescatl, 
near  Rome. 

MEMBRANOI/OGY,  that  branch  of  ana- 
tomy which  treat*  of  the  membranes  of  the 
body. 

MO*LECULES,  the  smallest  particles 
into  which  t  roans  can  be  conceived  to  be 
divided.  They  sre  eitiier  integrant  or  con- 
stituent; the  former  being  the  smallest 
particle  into  which  a  simple  body  can  be 
conceived  to  be  divided,  or  into  which  a 
compound  body  can,  without  being  resolved 
Into  iu  element*  ;  the  latter  are  the  mole- 
cules of  each  element  which  form  an  inte- 
grant molecule  of  a  compound. 

MONOPOL'YLOGUE,  an  entertainment 
In  which  a  single  performer  sustains  many 
chancier*. 

MONOTHAL'MOUS,  In  conchology,  one 
chambered,  i.  e.  when  the  chamber  of  the 
shell  is  not  divided  by  partitions.    ' 

MONOTHEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief 
of  the  existence  of  one  god  only,  opposed 
lopoiytheum,  or  plurality  of  gods. 

MORA'INE.  the  stony  detritus  found  at 
the  bases  of  glaciers  in  Switzerland. 

MUTULE,  a  projecting  ornament  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  which  occupies  the  place  of 
the  modillion  in  the  other  orders,  and  is 
signed  to  r»  present  the  ends  of  rafters. 

MY'RICINE,  the  ingredient  of  wax 
which  remains  after  digestion  in  alcohol. 

MYROX'YLON,  the  balsam  tree  of  Tolu 
(Myroxylon  peruycrum),  which  affords  the 
Peruvian  balsam.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  the  balsam,  that  of  Incision,  the  dry 
balsam,  ami  lite  balsam  of  lotion. 

NOSOLOGY,  a  classification  of  diseases, 
with  names  and  definitions,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  class, 
order,  genus,  and  species. 

NOSTALGY,  a  veliemcnt  desire  to  re- 
turn to  one's  native  country,  attended 
with  melancholy,  want  of  appetite,  and 
other  symptoms  Indicative  of  the  restless 
and  unhappy  state  of  mind  of  tlte  indi- 
vidual. 

NOSTOC,  a  vegetable  jelly  or  a  greenish 
colour,  frequently  seen  on  sandy  soils  in 
summer,  immediately  after  rain.  It  Is 
vernacularly  named  witches'  butter. 

NUL'LAH,  the  name  given  in  India  to  a 
natural  canaJ.  or  small  branch  of  a  river. 

OAST,  a  kiln  for  dryiug  hops. 

OLIVINITE,  an  ore  of  copper  of  an 
olive  green  colour.  It  is  a  hydrated  phos- 
phate of  copper,  occurring  with  quartz,  In 
micaceous  clay-slate. 

OMOCOTYLE,  the  cavity  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in 
which  the  bead  of  the  humerus  is  articu- 
lated. 

OPHICLEI'DE,  a  powerful  bass  wind 
Instrument  (of  modem  introduction)  in  a 
•4  brass  band." 
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OR'GANZINE,  a  description  or  silk  usu- 
allv  imported  from  Italy  into  this  country. 

ORNITH'OLITE,  a  fossil  bird.  Hie 
name  Is  also  applied  to  stones  of  various 
colours,  bearing  the  figure  of  birds. 

OXY'OPHY,  the  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  tlian  is  usual,  from  a  preternatural 
sensibility  of  the  retina. 

PALEOGRAPHY,  tlie  art  and  practice 
of  describing  ancient  uiauuscripts,  inscrip- 
tions, See. 

PALjEONTOL'OGY,  the  study  of  fossil 
remains,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin. 

PALM  WINE,  a  liquor  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies  by  the  incision  of  a  species  of 
the  palm.     It  is  there  called  toddy. 

PAL'NINK,  a  white  substance  somewhat 
resembling  wax  when  first  obtained,  but 
which  hardens  by  being  kept,  and  assumes 
a  resinous  appearance.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  asjd  saponifies  with  potash 

epANOPHO'BIA,  that  kind  of  melancholy 
winch  is  chiefly  characterized  by  groundless 
fears. 

PANSTER'EORA'MA,  the  model  of  any 
town  or  country  in  cork,  wood,  plaisler, 
or  any  other  material. 

PANTECH'NICON,  a  repository  or  ware- 
house where  every  kind  of  workmanship  is 
exposed  for  sale. 

PARACROST1C,  a  poetical  composition 
In  which  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  first  verse 
should  contain  in  order  all  the  letters  with 
which  the  succeeding  verses  commence. 

PASSIM,  a  word  of  reference  iu  books, 
signifying  here  and  there;  throughout;  in 
many  different  places. 

PASTICCIO  H »»'•].  in  music,  a  word 
used  to  denote  an  opera  composed  of  de- 
tached airs,  by  different  composers,  occa- 
sionally introduced. 

PEM'PHIGUS,  an  eruption,  consisting 
of  vesicles  of  various  nixes,  and  very  ge- 
nerally attended  with  fever. 

PENDENTE  LITE  [Lat.].  during  the 
progress  of  the  suit ;  while  tlie  suit  is  un- 
determined. 

PENT-ROOF,  a  roof  of  any  building  or 
shed  formed  like  an  inclined  plaue,  the 
slope  being  ail  on  one  side. 

PERACUTE,  very  acute  ;  applied  to  dis- 
eases when  they  are  very  severe. 

PET'ROLINE  an  unctuous  substance 
obtained  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon, 
or  from  the  Ur  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  various  productions,  both  animal  and 
vegeUble,  but  especially  tlie  tar  of  tlie 
beech  tree. 

PISIFORM,  granular  Iron-ore  is  called 
pittformm  iron-ore,  from  its  containing 
Mnail  rounded  masses  like  peas  in  size. 

PISTILLIPEROUS,  bearing  pistils;  a 
term  applied  to  flowers  or  florets,  which 
contain  one  or  more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

PITCHBLENDE,  a  compouud  of  the 
oxides  of  uranium  and  iron. 

PIZZICATO  [Ital.],  a  musical  term  sig- 
nifying that  the  strings  of  the  violin  must 
be  pinched  with  the  fingers. 

PLAS'MA,  a  grass-green  variety  of  rhom- 
bohedral  quartz,  occurring  in  beds  with 
common  chalcedony.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  Is  now 
in  little  esteem. 
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nctmO,  a  substance  obtained  from  rhubarb 
(i Actum),  by  treating  il  with  ether.  It  is 
obtained  hi  minute  crystalline  grains,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  but  having  no  taste  or 
smell ;  and  U  remarkable  as  a  solveut  of 
Iron. 

RIDOTTO  [Hal.],  a  favourite  public 
amusement  In  Italy,  consisting  of  music 
and  dancing. 

RIMCSE.  a  zoological  term,  to  denote 
that  the  surface  of  any  part  possesses  nu- 
merous minute  narrow  excavations,  run- 
ning into  each  other. 

RO.YIA'IC,  the  language  of  modern 
Greece. 

ROMANESQUE,  In  painting  and  the 
fine  arts  generally  :  appertaining  to  fable 
or  romance;  when  used  In  reference  to 
languages,  It  means  the  common  dialect 
of  Laugucdoc,  aud  oilier  parts  in  the  south 
of  France. 

ROSA'IC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  of  a 
rose  colour,  deposited  from  the  urine  of 

Sersons  labouring  under  gout  and  lo- 
am matory  fevers. 

ROSE-ENGINE,  an  appendage  to  the 
turning- lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood 
or  metal  is  engraved  with  a  variety  of 
curve  lines. 

ROSTRATE,  a  term  applied  to  parts  of 
shell*,  8tc.,  which  have  a  beak-like  form. 

RUST.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
"  Year  Book  of  Facts: "— All  the  common 
metals,  except  tin,  rust ;  they  become 
duller  and  duller  up  to  a  certain  degree, 
lose  gradually  their  lustre,  and  then  the 
process  goes  no  further.  Instead  of  this 
rusting  being  a  destroyer  of  the  metal,  it 
Is  a  preserver;  for,  even  in  the  case  of 
iron,  which  rusts  quickly,  as  compared 
with  other  metals,  if  tt  be  dipped  into  tin, 
It  comes  out  coated  with  it,  and  it  is  pre- 
served beautifully.  If  iron  be  expnsed  for 
a  couple  of  hours  to  the  action  of  water, 
the  iron  becomes  quite  corroded ;  but 
when  tinned,  the  iron  is  protected,  and 
the  tin  itself  appears  unaffected.  How  is 
it  that  this  metal  can  protect  itself,  and 
the  iron  that  is  under  it!  It  is  simply 
owing  to  the  substance  formed  on  the 
surface  by  the  attraction  of  oxvgen,  which 
Is  so  adherent  to  the  metal  beneath.  It 
gives  a  protection  which  no  vainbh.  or 
any  kind  of  application,  can  afford.  Take 
a  copper  or  a  tin  plate,  they  are  both  pro- 
tected In  their  metallic  state  by  a  thin 
coat  formed  in  the  first  Instance  of  oxide. 
It  is  only  because  tills  coat  is  so  exceed* 
Ingly  compact,  close,  and  adherent,  that 
it  passes  for  nothing  — a  mere  film  of 
tarnish.  You  think  you  see,  or  touch,  a 
piece  of  tin:  you  cannot  detect  the  film, 
except  by  close  examination.  We  know 
it  is  there,  but  tt  Is  only  by  optical  phe- 
nomena that  we  can  measure  its  thickness. 
It  seems  clean  and  beautiful,  but  if  you 
rob  it  off,  you  give  the  metal  beneath  a 
new  character ;  the  beautiful  lustre,  how- 
ever, passes  off  the  first  moment  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  body  formed  bv  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  iron  is  diffe- 
rent. The  oxide  does  not  adhere  to  the 
metal  beneath;  it  forms  upon  it  little 
spots,  or  porous  tumuli.  It  Is  not  an  in- 
vesting varnish,  but  the  process  goes  on 
through  the  pores  of  the  rust,  especially  If  I 
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the  metal  be  placed  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  lind  a  difference 
between  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  when 
used  for  roofs,  or  other  external  purposes. 
The  iron  alone  is  eaten  into  and  destroyed, 
by  this  want  of  adhesion  in  its  ruM  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  "  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  some  cases,  how  tin,  a  metal, 
having  a  slight  attraction  for  oxygen, 
protects  other  metals  from  oxidation.  In 
Canada,  tin  plate  is  used  for  I  lie  roofs  of 
houses ;  I  am  told  that  yon  are  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  roofs; 
and  there,  although  Tt  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  year  after  year,  it  does  not 
decay,  because  the  superficial  coat  of  oxide 
protects  the  tin  and  iron  beneath."  ~ 
Faraday. 

SACCHAR'OID,  a  term  applied  to  rocks 
which  have  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf  sugar. 

SEISMOM'ETER,  an  Instrument  for 
measuring  the  shock  of  earthquakes  and 
other  violent  concussions. 

SEMI  PAL' MATE,  lo  xoologv,  when  the 
toes  are  connected  by  a  wen  extending 
only  half  their  length. 

SER'APH  I N  E,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
or  kind  of  chamber  organ. 

SEWING  MACHINE.  The  American 
papers  mention  a  machine  invented  by 
one  Ellas  Howe,  which  sews  beautiful  and 
strong  seams  in  cloth  with  great  rapidity. 
The  following  claims  mre  In  the  words  of 
the  patentee :  —  The  lifting  of  the  thread 
that  passes  through  the  needle  eve  by  the 
lifting  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  running  a 
loop  of  loose  thread  that  la  to  be  sub- 
sequently drawn  in  by  the  passage  of  the 
shuttle ;  said  lifting  rod  being  furnished 
with  a  lifting  pin.  and  governed  in  its 
motions  by  the  guide  pieces  and  other  de- 
vices. The  holding  of  (he  thread  that  Is 
J  riven  out  by  the  shuttle  so  as  to  prevent 
Is  unwinding  from  the  shuttle  bobbin, 
after  the  shuttle  has  passed  thronrh  the 
loop ;  said  thread  belli*  held  by  means  of 
the  lever,  or  clipping  piece.  The  manner 
of  arranging  and  combining  the  small 
lever,  with  the  sliding  box  in  combination 
with  the  spring  piece,  for  the  purpose  of 
tightening  the  stitch  as  the  needle  Is  re- 
tracted. The  holding  of  the  cloth  10  he 
sewn  by  the  use  of  a  baster  plate,  furnished 
with  points  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
holes  enabling  it  to  operate  as  a  rack, 
thereby  carrying  the  cloth  forward,  and 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  necessity  of 
basting  th*  nart«  together.  —  Mirk.  Mag. 

SII/HOUETTE,  In  the  fine  arts,  the  re- 
presentation  of  an  object  in  a  black  colour, 
with  the  prominent  features  lightened,  and 
the  shadows  indicated  by  being  touched 
with  gum. 

SOIREE  [Fr.],  an  evening  party  of  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  at  which  occasional  addresses 
are  delivered  on  miscellaneous  subjects  by 
some  of  the  company,  refreshments  being 
provided,  and  other  means  of  entertainment 
offered  by  the  host. 

SOSTENUTO  fltal.],  in  music,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  unbroken  continuance 
of  sounds. 

SPON'GIOLE,  In  vegetable  physiology, 
organs  called  apongioles,  from  their  being 
composed  of  common  cellular  spongy  tissue, 
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